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ENGLAND,    GERMANY,   AND    THE    BALTIC 

DURING  many  decades  the  Baltic  was  to  the  average  Briton  not 
much  better  known  than  the  Kara  Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is 
known  to  him  at  the  present  moment.  Ignored  in  official  despatches 
and  Parliamentary  speeches  and  unvisited  by  British  warships,  the 
Baltic  Sea  seemed  to  be  of  no  interest  to  our  politicians,  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  Admiralty.  In  fact,  the  Baltic  had  come  to  be 
generally  considered  to  be  a  sea  in  which  Great  Britain  had  no  political 
interest.  Lately  the  Baltic  has  attracted  some  attention.  In  July, 
1905,  it  became  known  that  a  powerful  squadron  of  British  warships 
would  visit  the  Baltic  and  manoeuvre  in  it.  This  news  created  con- 
siderable excitement  throughout  Germany.  Most  German  journals 
saw  in  that  cruise  a  political  demonstration  of  serious  portent,  and 
the  most  indiscreet  of  these  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  Baltic 
was  by  nature  not  a  sea  open  to  all  nations,  but  a  closed  sea,  that 
British  warships  had  no  business  in  the  Baltic,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
converted  into  what  is  technically  termed  a  mare  clausum.  Numerous 
German  writers  urged  that  the  States  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  namely, 
Germany,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  should  agree  that  the  Baltic 
was  to  be  given  the  status  of  an  inland  lake,  that  it  was  to  be  open 
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to  the  warships  of  none  but  the  four  Baltic  Powers.  This  recom- 
mendation appeared  in  some  papers  which  apparently  were  inspired 
by  the  Government,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  levelled  at  this  country. — 
The  following  pages  will  show  that  Germany's  excitement  at  the 
news  of  the  British  naval  visit  to  the  Baltic  was  not  without  cause, 
and  they  will  likewise  show  that  the  British  Government  and  public 
were  wrong  in  neglecting  that  sea  in  the  past,  for  they  will  make  it 
clear  that  the  Baltic  seems  bound  to  become  a  place  of  very  con- 
siderable interest  and  importance  in  any  great  war  in  which  Germany 
may  be  engaged,  and  especially  in  a  war  in  which  she  has  to  rely 
largely  on  her  fleet.  Therefore  it  behoves  us  carefully  to  consider 
the  position  of  the  Baltic  from  the  strategical,  political  and  economic 
points  of  view,  and  especially  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  British 
interests  in  that  sea. 

The  northern  frontier  of  Germany  is  formed  by  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic.  These  two  seas  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  Danish  Peninsula,  which  stretches  out  northward  towards 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  connection  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  is  formed  by  the  Skager  Rack  and  the  Kattegat,  which  separate 
the  Danish  Peninsula  from  the  mainland  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The 
Skager  Rack,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Danish  peninsula,  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  North  Sea,  and  is  about  seventy  miles  wide.  The 
continuation  of  the  Skager  Rack,  the  Kattegat,  on  the  east  of  the 
Danish  Peninsula,  affords  a  passage  about  fifty  miles  wide  down 
to  the  56th  degree.  To  the  south  of  the  56th  degree  between  sixty 
and  seventy  islands,  with  shoals  and  sandbanks  innumerable,  suddenly 
occur,  almost  block  up  the  Kattegat,  and  convert  the  broad  open 
passage  into  a  labyrinth  full  of  dangerous  narrows,  shallows  and 
treacherous  cross  currents.  There  is  probably  no  sea  in  the  world 
to  which  access  is  more  difficult,  more  intricate,  and  more  dangerous 
than  it  is  to  the  Baltic. 

Through  the  cluster  of  the  Danish  islands  and  sandbanks  which 
almost  close  the  Kattegat,  three  narrow  and  tortuous  passages  lead 
to  the  Baltic.  These  are  the  Great  Belt,  the  Little  Belt,  and  the 
Sound,  and  these  passages — especially  the  Little  Belt,  which  in  parts 
is  less  than  a  thousand  yards  wide — have  rather  the  appearance  of 
meandering  rivers  or  canals  than  of  sea  straits  such  as  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  So  tightly  is  the  Kattegat  closed  by  the  Danish  Islands, 
that  the  Baltic  is  rather  a  fresh  water  lake  filled  by  the  rivers  of  north- 
eastern Europe  and  fortuitously  connected  with  the  sea  than  a  part 
of  the  sea  itself.  Therefore  the  Baltic  has  practically  no  tides,  and 
the  percentage  of  salt  contained  in  the  water  is  infinitesimal  and  in 
parts  nil. 

As  both  the  Great  Belt  and  the  Little  Belt  are  very  difficult 
to  navigate,  the  third  passage,  the  Sound,  on  which  Copenhagen  is 
situated,  has  always  been  the  favourite  route  chosen  by  the  world's 
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shipping.  However,  the  Sound,  though  it  is  the  easiest,  is  not  the 
deepest  passage  to  the  Baltic.  South  of  Copenhagen  the  Sound  is 
not  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  warships.  Therefore  these  have 
to  pass  through  the  more  tortuous,  awkward  and  dangerous  Belts, 
whilst  ships  of  medium  draft  prefer  going  through  the  Sound  passing 
Copenhagen.  Copenhagen  is  a  very  powerful  fortress,  which  dominates 
the  Sound  through  its  strong  land  fortifications  and  island  batteries. 
At  Copenhagen  the  Sound  is  about  ten  miles  wide,  but  it  gradually 
narrows  towards  the  north,  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Copenhagen, 
at  Elsinore,  it  is  but  four  thousand  yards  wide.  An  ordinary  field 
gun  carries  easily  from  Elsinore  in  Denmark  across  the  Sound  to  the 
Swedish  town  of  Helsingborg  opposite,  and  no  squadron  can  approach 
Copenhagen  from  the  north  [if  the  narrows  of  Elsinore-Helsingborg 
are  adequately  fortified,  for  at  that  short  distance  every  shot 
fired  from  the  land  batteries  at  passing  ships  should  hit  the  mark 
aimed  at. 

The  foregoing  imperfect  sketch  shows  that  the  passage  into  the 
Baltic  by  way  of  the  Skager  Rack  and  the  Kattegat  is  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  that  Denmark  possesses  the  very  greatest  strategical  import- 
ance in  any  war  in  which  Germany  may  be  engaged,  because  she  holds 
the  keys  to  the  Baltic.  With  a  few  forts  armed  with  heavy  guns 
and  a  number  of  torpedo  boats  and  of  floating  and  of  fixed  sea  mines, 
she  can  close  absolutely  the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts  against  a  purely 
naval  attack,  but  she  cannot  close  the  Baltic  against  a  combined 
naval  and  military  attack,  as  will  be  shown  in  due  course.  A  Power 
which  desires  to  control  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  must  seize  one  or 
several  of  the  Danish  islands  in  order  to  be  able  to  dominate  the 
passages  leading  through  them. 

In  a  great  war  Denmark  may  make  use  of  her  commanding  position, 
and  may  thus  influence  the  decision,  or  she  may  observe  an  attitude 
of  strict  neutrality.  At  any  rate,  whether  she  adopts  the  one  course 
or  the  other,  so  much  is  certain,  that  no  ship  can  pass  into  or  out 
of  the  Baltic  unobserved  by  Denmark  and  the  transmission  or  non- 
transmission  of  her  observations  of  naval  movements  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  belligerents  may  decide  battles  and  perhaps  the  issue 
of  a  great  war.  Hence  Denmark  is  a  very  important  factor  in  any 
war  which  has  the  Baltic  for  its  scene,  and  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  she  is  bound  to  exercise  a  very  powerful,  and  perhaps 
a  decisive,  influence  in  the  next  great  European  war. 

Germany  has  two  naval  harbours,  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven. 
Kiel  Harbour,  or  rather  Kiel  Fiord,  on  the  Baltic,  is  a  deep  and  well 
sheltered  natural  inlet  of  the  sea  which  affords  ample  room  to  all 
warships  of  Germany  present  and  to  come.  Wilhelmshaven,  on  the 
North  Sea,  is  a  small  port  laboriously  dug  out  of  the  mainland.  It 
is  quite  insufficient  for  Germany's  naval  requirements  as  regards 
.size,  and  the  narrow  entrance  has  to  be  kept  at  a  proper  depth  by 
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constant  dredging.     Thus  Nature  has  placed  the  chief  German  war 
harbour  in  the  inaccessible  Baltic. 

Kiel  is  Germany's  principal  naval  base.  Germany's  naval  battles 
might  have  to  be  fought  in  the  North  Sea.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  precariousness  of  the  connection  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea  by  way  of  the  Skager  Rack  and  Kattegat  and  through  the 
Danish  Archipelago,  the  length  of  the  roundabout  journey,  and  the 
fact  that  in  war  time  the  German  fleets  would  constantly  have  to 
pass  to  and  fro  under  the  eyes  and  under  the  guns  of  Denmark,  were 
exceedingly  irksome  to  Germany,  especially  as,  until  lately,  Denmark 
was  not  friendly  to  her  mighty  neighbour,  remembering  her  spolia- 
tion of  1864.  Germany  had  to  be  prepared  to  fight  either  France  or 
Russia,  and  perhaps  both  Powers  simultaneously.  Therefore,  she 
had  to  maintain  strong  fleets  in  both  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea, 
and  she  had  to  be  able  to  fight  with  her  whole  naval  strength  in  either 
sea  and  at  short  notice. 

To  effect  rapidly  and  unnoticed  a  junction  of  her  fleets  either  in 
the  North  Sea  or  in  the  Baltic,  Germany  created  an  artificial  link 
connecting  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  by  the  construction  of  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal.  The  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal  has 
been  planned  with  great  wisdom,  and  has  been  built  without  regard  to 
expense.  It  leads  from  the  interior  of  Kiel  Harbour  to  Brunsbiittel, 
a  town  which  lies  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Elbe  twenty-five  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the  shallows  surrounding  it.  There- 
fore the  North  Sea  opening  of  the  canal  is  exceedingly  well  sheltered. 
It  is  neither  easily  accessible  to  a  hostile  fleet  of  warships  and  of 
transports  carrying  landing  parties,  nor  can  it  easily  be  observed  by 
hostile  sea-keeping  cruisers  and  naval  balloons,  because  the  distance 
which  separates  the  canal  opening  from  the  open  sea  is  too  great. 

The  distance  which  separated  Kiel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  before 
the  construction  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal  was  650  miles. 
The  cutting  of  the  canal  has  reduced  that  distance  to  but  fifty-five 
miles.  As  the  canal  has  no  gradients  to  be  overcome  by  locks,  as  its 
banks  are  so  very  solidly  built  that  the  wash  of  ships  passing  through 
at  speed  will  not  damage  them,  as  all  along  the  route  numerous 
commodious  basins  have  been  built  where  ships  going  in  different 
directions  may  pass  one  another,  and  whereto  disabled  ships  may  be 
dragged  in  order  not  to  block  the  passage,  and  as  the  fixed  bridges 
leading  across  the  canal  are  so  high  above  the  water  level  as  to  allow 
high-masted  ships  to  pass  easily  underneath,  war-ships  are  able  to 
traverse  the  canal  with  great  rapidity.  The  passage  from  Kiel  to 
Brunsbiittel  can,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  made  in  five 
hours  or  less.  Therefore  Kiel  protects  Hamburg  very  effectively, 
and  it  may  be  said  that,  thanks  to  the  canal,  Kiel  has  become  a  harbour 
on  the  North  Sea  as  well  as  on  the  Baltic. 
fr.  If  we  now  look  at  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  German  coasts, 
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it  will  become  apparent  that  Germany's  position  for  naval  defence 
is  by  nature  one  of  very  considerable  strength,  and  that  her  naturally 
so  very  favourable  position  has  been  greatly  improved  since,  through 
the  construction  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal,  she  has  been 
enabled  to  make  Kiel,  in  the  inaccessible  Baltic,  her  principal  naval 
base  for  the  defence  of  the  North  Sea. 

The  North  Sea  lies  within  easy  reach  of  all  those  nations  with 
which  Germany  will  conceivably  fight  a  naval  war,  for  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway  have  practically  no  fleets,  whilst  Russia  has  a 
fleet  mainly  on  paper,  and  will  for  many  decades  hardly  be  able  to 
fight  Germany  on  the  sea.  On  the  North  Sea,  or,  rather,  near  the 
North  Sea,  are  situated  the  two  most  valuable  commercial  harbours 
of  Germany,  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  for  these  ports  lie  not  on  the 
sea-shore  but  on  rivers  about  fifty  miles  inland.  Therefore,  Hamburg 
and  Bremen  are  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  a  hostile  fleet,  as  are  all  the 
other  harbour  towns  of  Germany.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  an  enemy 
to  approach  the  northern  coast  of  Germany  at  any  point  in  the  North 
Sea,  or  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein  in 
order  to  seize  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal  because  a  belt  of  shallows 
which  is  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  wide  surrounds  these  coasts.  After 
the  removal  of  the  buoys  and  other  signs  of  navigation,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  hostile  ships  to  thread  their  way  through  the 
narrow  channels  which  lead  through  the  shifting  sandbanks  round  the 
German  North  Sea  coast,  and  which  constantly  alter  their  course. 
In  consequence  of  these  difficulties  a  landing  in  force  on  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea  would  require  so  much  time  that  Germany,  with  her 
excellent  railway  system,  which  has  been  specially  designed  with  an 
eye  to  facilitate  the  rapid  concentration  of  troops  in  case  of  war, 
should  easily  be  able  to  collect  in  time  a  force  superior  to  that  landed 
by  the  invader. 

The  points  of  the  greatest  strategical  importance  in  the  North 
Sea  are  three  in  number :  the  mouth  'of  the  Elbe,  which  gives  access 
to  Hamburg  and  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  Baltic  and  North 
Sea  Canal ;  the  naval  harbour  of  Wilhelmshaven ;  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser  with  Bremen.  These  three  points  are  admirably  defended 
by  permanent  land  fortifications  of  great  strength,  and  by  the  sea 
fortress  of  Heligoland,  which  is  likely  to  play  a  very  important  part 
in  any  naval  war  of  defence  in  which  Germany  may  be  engaged. 

Heligoland  is  a  rock  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  not 
much  larger  than  a  park  of  moderate  size,  such  as  Hyde  Park.  It  is 
almost  exactly  equi-distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  with  Hamburg 
and  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Weser  with  Bremen,  and  from  Wilhelmshaven.  Therefore 
Heligoland  provides  a  most  excellent  advanced  point  of  observation. 
It  is  amply  provided  with  signal  stations  and  with  appliances  for 
wireless  telegraphy,  and  it  is  connected  by  cable  with  Cuxhaven 
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and  Wilhelmshaven.  Besides,  Heligoland  will  serve  in  war  as  a  base 
for  torpedo  boats,  which  can  lie  in  its  shallow  harbour  whilst  larger 
ships  will  be  able  to  anchor  close  to  Heligoland  sheltered  by  the 
'  Dime,'  and  there  to  take  in  ammunition  and  coal.  Heligoland  is 
so  strongly  fortified  that  it  is  not  only  secure  against  a  coup  de  main 
but  that  it  would  be  a  very  awkward  antagonist  to  all  ships  within 
reach  of  its  heavy  guns  and  howitzers,  and  it  will  no  doubt  take  a 
very  active  part  in  any  naval  battle  which  may  be  fought  in  its  vicinity. 
Heligoland  lies  about  forty  miles  in  front  of  the  German  coasts,  but, 
owing  to  the  extensive  shallows  already  referred  to,  it  lies  only  about 
fifteen  miles  in  front  of  the  open  sea  zone  of  Germany.  Consequently 
its  guns  are  able  to  cut  very  effectively  into  the  manoeuvring  field  of 
a  hostile  fleet,  whilst  they  would  give  an  invaluable  support  to  a 
German  fleet  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  or  from  Wilhelmshaven 
or  retiring  to  one  of  these  points.  Lastly,  all  merchantmen  going  to 
or  coming  from  Hamburg  must  pass  close  to  Heligoland.  Conse- 
sequently  Heligoland  makes  the  blockade  of  Hamburg  difficult,  and 
facilitates  the  protection  of  merchant  shipping  going  to,  or  issuing 
from,  that  point.  Thus  Heligoland  serves  at  the  same  time  as  an 
advanced  point  of  observation,  and  as  a  powerful  floating  battery 
which  admirably  covers  the  most  vulnerable  spots  of  Germany  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  foregoing  makes  it  clear  that  Heligoland  is  a  strate- 
gical point  of  considerable  importance,  and  that  those  British  states- 
men who  light-heartedly  handed  it  over  to  Germany  in  exchange  for 
some  concessions  in  East  Africa,  believing  it  to  be  of  no  value,  made 
a  very  bad  bargain. 

To  a  strong  Power  at  war  with  Germany  the  Baltic  should  be 
more  attractive  as  a  field  of  action  than  the  North  Sea,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  :  firstly,  from  the  Baltic  the  harbour  of  Kiel  may  be 
watched,  and  the  warships  contained  in  it  be  attacked  and  destroyed. 
Secondly,  a  landing  can  be  far  more  easily  undertaken  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  than  on  those  of  the  North  Sea,  partly  because  the 
Baltic  coast  can  be  approached  more  easily,  partly  because  it  is  about 
three  times  longer  than  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  and  can  therefore 
less  easily  be  defended  against  an  invader.  Thirdly,  a  landing 
demonstration  or  a  landing  in  force  would  be  more  effective  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  than  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  because  Berlin 
lies  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Baltic, 
whilst  it  lies  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on 
the  North  Sea.  A  landing  is  most  effective  when  it  threatens  directly 
the  centre  of  national  vitality.  In  case  of  a  great  European  land 
war,  a  telling  diversion  could  be  made,  and  the  German  armies  invading 
France  or  Russia  or  Austria  might  be  turned  back,  by  landing  a 
large  army  in  Mecklenburg  or  Pomerania  within  easy  reach  of  Berlin. 

Germany's  position  in  the  Baltic  strongly  resembles  Russia's 
position  in  the  Black  Sea.  Russia's  best  naval  harbour  is  in  the 
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Black  Sea,  Germany's  best  naval  harbour  is  in  the  Baltic.  Germany 
is  practically  as  much  master  of  the  Baltic  as  Russia  is  of  the  Black 
Sea,  because  the  Russian  North  Sea  squadron  and  the  fleets  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  are  so  weak  that  they  cannot  possibly  face  the  German 
navy.  Both  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  are  land-locked.  Both 
can  be  entered  by  an  enemy  only  by  a  narrow  opening  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  third  Power.  Both  seas  are  practically  inland  lakes 
which  are  almost  unapproachable  to  a  hostile  fleet  except  by  permission 
of  the  Power  holding  the  straits  which  lead  to  it.  Germany  is  almost 
as  vulnerable  in  the  Baltic  as  Russia  is  in  the  Black  Sea,  provided 
the  entrance  to  that  sea  can  be  seized.  Both  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea  can  easily  be  defended  by  the  State  which  controls  it,  and 
both  provide  ideal  conditions  for  preparing  and  effecting  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  largest  scale.  These  facts  show  that  Germany's  posi- 
tion in  the  Baltic  is  similar  to  Russia's  position  in  the  Black  Sea,  but 
a  closer  investigation  will  prove  that  Germany's  position  in  the  Baltic 
is  comparatively  far  stronger  than  is  Russia's  position  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  that  Germany's  control  of  the  Baltic  is  a  far  greater  danger 
to  this  country  in  case  of  an  Anglo-German  war  than  is  Russia's 
control  of  the  Black  Sea  in  case  of  an  Anglo-Russian  war. 

Germany's  position  in  the  Baltic  is  far  stronger  than  Russia's 
position  in  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  following  reasons.  The  Black  Sea 
has  but  one  opening  formed  by  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles, 
and  these  cannot  easily  be  seized  by  Russia,  because  the  Russian  army, 
being  distributed  over  vast  districts,  can  only  very  slowly  be  concen- 
trated and  carried  either  by  land  or  sea  towards  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Dardanelles.  Besides,  Turkey  has  a  large  and  excellent  army, 
and  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  can  easily  be  defended  even  by 
small  numbers  against  an  attack  of  a  great  host.  Therefore  Russia 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  seize  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  can  issue  far  more  easily  from  the  Baltic 
than  Russia  can  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  German  fleet  can  sail  out  of 
the  Baltic  either  through  the  Kattegat  or  through  the  Baltic  and  North 
Sea  Canal,  two  alternative  openings  which  lie  several  hundred  miles 
apart  from  one  another.  The  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal  lies  entirely 
in  German  territory,  and  cannot  easily  be  seized  by  a  nation  with 
which  Germany  is  at  war,  whilst  the  three  straits  leading  through 
the  Danish  Archipelago  cannot  easily  be  defended  by  Denmark  against 
a  determined  German  attack  by  sea  and  land.  Whilst  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles  possess  a  frontage  of  only  a  few  miles,  the  principal 
Danish  islands  in  the  Kattegat  have  a  circumference  of  several 
hundred  miles,  a  distance  which  the  weak  Danish  army  cannot  possibly 
hold  against  an  energetic  German  attack.  Besides,  the  Danish  main- 
land north  of  Schleswig  Holstein  cannot  possibly  be  defended  against 
a  German  invasion,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Danish  mainland, 
which  is  not  defendable  by  Denmark  alone,  the  Little  Belt  can  be 
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dominated.  In  a  few  hours  Germany  could  throw  a  very  large  number 
of  troops  from  Kiel  and  other  Baltic  harbours  into  the  Island  of  Ftinen 
or  Zealand,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  of  the  Danish  Peninsula 
might  be  occupied.  Thus  Germany  may  at  the  critical  moment 
acquire  the  mastery  over  all  the  openings  of  the  Baltic  without  much 
difficulty,  and  close  these  to  all  but  German  warships,  unless  Denmark 
is  immediately  and  most  energetically  supported  by  a  third  Power 
which  is  strong  on  land  and  sea. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Germany  to  be  able  to  dominate  all  the  entrances  to  the  Baltic,  it 
seems  by  no  means  unlikely  that  in  a  war  in  which  the  decision  depends 
largely  on  the  navy  Germany  will  take  such  a  step  either  before  or 
immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war,  pleading  necessity,  and  acting 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  Prussia  acted  in  1866  towards  Hanover 
and  Hesse.  Perhaps  the  extensive  landing  manoeuvres  which  Ger- 
many has  carried  on  in  the  Baltic  were  undertaken  in  preparation  for 
such  a  contingency. 

If  the  German  fleet  is  able  to  pass  from  Kiel  out  of  the  Baltic  either 
via  the  Kattegat  or  through  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal,  Germany's 
naval  opponent  would  have  to  watch  at  the  same  time  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  and  the  three  passages  described  in  the  foregoing  which 
lead  from  the  Baltic  through  .the  Danish  Archipelago.  Germany's 
naval  opponent  would  find  it  difficult  to  watch  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
because  of  the  extensive  shallows  surrounding  it  and  of  the  commanding 
position  of  Heligoland.  It  would  be  at  least  equally  difficult  to 
blockade  the  Kattegat,  because  of  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
Danish  Islands  and  of  the  intricacy  of  the  passages  leading  through 
them.  Besides,  the  weather  in  the  Kattegat  is  often  very  rough. 
If  Germany  is  able  to  issue  with  her  fleet  from  the  Baltic  and  North 
Sea  Canal,  or  through  the  Kattegat,  Germany's  opponent  would  have 
to  divide  his  fleet  into  two  squadrons  of  equal  strength,  which  would 
be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles. 
At  that  distance,  which  could  be  covered  only  in  about  thirty  hours, 
mutual  support  of  the  two  blockading  squadrons  would  hardly  be 
possible.  Hence  the  German  fleet,  working  on  what  is  technically 
called  interior  lines,  could  in  combined  strength  fall  in  a  few  hours 
upon  one  or  the  other  blockading  squadron.  In  other  words  a  blockade 
of  the  Elbe  and  of  the  Kattegat  could  be  maintained  only  if  each  of 
the  blockading  squadrons  were  strong  enough  to  meet  the  whole 
German  fleet.  Hence  for  every  German  ship  lying  at  Kiel  one  ship 
would  have  to  be  maintained  in  the  Kattegat  and  another  one  near 
Hamburg.  In  other  words  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal  doubles 
the  strength  of  the  German  navy,  or  reduces  to  one-half  the  strength 
of  the  fleet  attacking  Germany. 

Most  wars  have  been  caused  by  the  stress  of  competition,  not  by 
national  vanity.     Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  competitors  for 
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trade  and  colonies.  Therefore  the  possibility  of  a  collision  between 
these  two  countries  cannot  safely  be  disregarded,  and  if  we  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  an  Anglo-German  war,  it  will  be  clear  that  Germany's 
position  in  the  Baltic  is  more  dangerous  to  Great  Britain  than  Russia's 
position  in  the  Black  Sea  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  to  this  country. 
The  Russian  danger  consists  mainly  in  this,  that  a  large  Russian  fleet 
issuing  suddenly  from  the  Black  Sea  could  destroy  the  British  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  cut  in  two  our  road  to  India  and  the  East 
via  the  Suez  Canal.  That  danger  is  after  all  not  one  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. The  temporary,  or  even  the  permanent,  loss  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade  would  be  comparatively  a  small  matter,  and,  if  the  route 
through  the  Suez  Canal  was  no  longer  practicable,  'English  ships 
would  again  sail  to  the  East  via  St.  Helena  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
as  they  did  before  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened.  The  damage  which 
Russia  could  do  to  Great  Britain  by  attacking  us  from  the  Black  Sea 
would  be  very  small  even  if  Russia  should  absolutely  control  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  Therefore,  England  need  not  be 
afraid  of  Russia's  seizing  Constantinople  and  making  herself  the 
absolute  mistress  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  straits  leading  to  it. 

Whilst  Russia  controlling  the  Black  Sea  could  threaten  only  a 
secondary  interest  of  the  British  Empire,  Germany  controlling  the 
Baltic  could  threaten,  and  would  be  able  to  strike  directly  at,  the 
British  shores.  Russia  in  the  possession  of  Constantinople  might  at 
the  worst  attack  Malta,  which  lies  a  thousand  miles  from  that  town. 
Germany  controlling  the  Baltic  might  attack  London,  which  lies  but 
five  hundred  miles  from  Kiel. 

Many  English  people  who  merely  compare  the  number  of  warships 
possessed  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany  believe  that  Germany  is 
not  able  to  meet  this  country  at  sea,  and  they  are  ready  to  conclude 
that  Germany  will  never  be  able  to  dispute  with  this  country  for  the 
rule  of  the  sea  and  the  possession  of  colonies,  the  wish  being  father  to 
the  thought.  The  importance  of  facts  and  figures  is  affected  by 
circumstances,  and  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known  and  too  often 
asserted  in  this  country  that  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal  doubles 
the  strength  of  the  German  navy,  for  this  fact  is  ignored  by  most 
Englishmen,  naval  officers  included. 

The  foregoing  description  of  Germany's  maritime  position  makes 
it  clear  that,  if  that  country  should  be  engaged  in  war  with  a  naval 
Power  of  the  first  rank  such  as  England,  the  decisive  battle  would 
probably  be  fought  near  the  principal  naval  base  of  Germany,  that 
is  not  in  the  North  Sea  but  in  the  Baltic.  Foreseeing  this  possi- 
bility, the  Germany  navy  has,  by  constant  manoeuvring,  made  itself 
familiar  with  all  the  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  that  sea,  and  of  the 
entrances  leading  to  it.  Naturally  it  suited  Germany  admirably 
that  Great  Britain  was  short-sighted  enough  to  believe  that  she  had 
no  interests  in  that  sea,  and  that  British  naval  officers  were  as  unac- 
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quainted  with  the  Baltic  as  British  military  officers  were  with  the 
Transvaal  before  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war.  As  British 
naval  officers  were  quite  unfamiliar  with  navigation  in  the  Baltic,  the 
naval  officers  of  Germany  could  contemplate  with  some  confidence  the 
possibility  of  a  struggle  with  Great  Britain  notwithstanding  the  great 
superiority  of  the  British  fleet.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that 
a  feeling  approaching  dismay  and  consternation  was  created  in  Ger- 
many when,  in  July,  1905,  it  became  known  that  the  British  Channel 
Squadron  would  cruise  in  the  Baltic.  Thinking  Germans  could  not 
disguise  to  themselves  the  fact  that  British  statesmen  had  at  last  dis- 
covered the  great  strategical  importance  of  the  Baltic,  and  that  the 
British  Admiralty  had  determined  to  make  the  British  fleet  familiar 
with  that  sea.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  only  natural  that 
Germany  would  have  liked  to  exclude  the  British  warships  from  the 
Baltic  by  some  diplomatic  arrangement  which,  though  ostensibly 
beneficial  to  all  the  Baltic  Powers,  would  only  have  served  to  make 
Germany  all-powerful  in  the  Baltic,  to  make  the  Baltic  Sea  a  German 
lake. 

During  the  next  few  years  Germany's  naval  position  will  be  one  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  may  become  one  of  very  great  anxiety  in 
time  of  war.  Germany  is  building  at  vast  expense  a  fleet  of  some 
twenty  ships,  each  of  which  is  to  be  larger  and  stronger  than  our  own 
Dreadnought.  None  of  these  monster  ships  will  be  able  to  pass  through 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal,  which  is  too  small  for  them.  There- 
fore Germany  has  resolved  to  widen  and  deepen  that  canal,  which 
doubles  the  strength  of  her  fleet.  After  having  spent  8,000,000?.  on 
the  original  construction  of  the  canal,  she  will  spend  an  additional 
11,000,000?.,  or  no  less  than  19,000,000?.  in  all,  a  sum  much  larger 
than  that  expended  on  the  Manchester  ship  canal,  and  sufficient  to 
build  ten  Dreadnoughts,  in  order  to  make  it  practicable  for  the  largest 
ships  which  she  is  planning.  It  is  expected  that  eight  years  will  be 
required  to  reconstruct  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal.  Therefore 
during  the  next  eight  years  Germany  will  be  unable  to  avail  herself 
of  the  great  advantages  furnished  by  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal 
except  for  her  smaller  and  older  ships.  Her  magnificent  new  ships 
will  for  some  eight  years  be  restricted  to  one  of  the  German  seas. 
Consequently  Germany  will,  during  the  next  eight  years,  do  all  in  her 
power  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  a  first-class  naval  Power.  During  the 
next  eight  years  Germany  has  every  reason  to  keep  the  peace.  Only 
when  the  enlargement  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal  has  been 
accomplished  will  she  be  ready  for  a  great  naval  war,  and  then  her 
maritime  position  will  be  a  very  formidable  one.  In  eight  years  her 
naval  opponents  may  require  one  fleet  of  more  than  twenty  Dread- 
noughts to  watch  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser  and  a  second  fleet 
of  more  than  twenty  Dreadnoughts  to  watch  the  Kattegat.  In  the 
near  future  the  British  naval  budget  should  have  to  be  vastly  increased. 
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It  may  be  argued  by  the  advocates  of  a  cheap  navy  that  Great 
Britain  does  not  require  a  navy  of  overwhelming  strength  ;  that  in 
case  of  an  Anglo-German  war  the  British  fleet  should  abandon  its 
traditional  policy ;  that  our  fleets  need  not  search  out  the  German 
navy  at  its  bases,  an  undertaking  which  would  clearly  require  that 
Great  Britain  should  lay  down  at  least  two  ships,  but  more  probably 
three  ships,  for  every  ship  laid  down  by  Germany  ;  that  Germany, 
which  had  become  dependent  upon  her  foreign  trade  for  her  existence, 
could,  in  case  of  need,  be  fought  more  cheaply  by  a  vigorous  blockade 
carried  on  at  a  safe  distance,  where  a  surprise  attack  from  either 
opening  of  the  Baltic  on  a  part  of  the  British  fleet  would  be  impossible. 
These  arguments  seem  plausible,  but  they  are  misleading,  for  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  stop  Germany's  foreign  trade  by  means  of  a  blockade. 
Germany's  principal  trading  ports  are  not  Hamburg  and  Bremen  but 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  which  lie  in  neutral  territory,  and  which 
serve  as  outlets  to  the  Rhine,  by  far  the  most  important  trade  route  of 
Germany  for  her  exports  as  well  as  for  her  imports.  As  soon  as  the  great 
German  Canal  system  which  is  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  Dortmund, 
with  the  Elbe  and  with  the  Danube — the  German  inland  canal  system, 
like  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal,  will  serve  rather  strategical  than 
commercial  purposes — is  finished,  Germany's  foreign  trade  may,  in  war 
time,  be  made  independent  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  trade 
going  now  via  Hamburg  and  Bremen  may  then  be  diverted  to  neutral 
ports.  Saxony,  for  instance,  will  be  able  to  ship  her  manufactures 
and  to  receive  her  raw  cotton,  corn,  etc.,  via  Belgium  and  Holland 
and  the  Rhine  instead  of  via  Hamburg  and  the  Elbe,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  neutral  Powers  which  provide  Germany  with 
cotton,  corn,  etc.,  will  allow  the  British  fleet  to  interfere  with  a  large 
and  profitable  trade  which  ostensibly  is  neutral.  Great  Britain  might 
conceivably  blockade  not  only  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  but  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Trieste,  and  other  neutral  ports  in  easy 
reach  of  Germany  as  well,  and  search  the  shipping  there  for  German 
goods,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  vigorous  protests  of  the  nations 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  that  trade,  such  as  the  United  States, 
would  soon  lead  to  the  raising  of  that  blockade. 

The  foregoing  details  show  that  Germany's  maritime  position 
is  already  an  exceedingly  strong  one,  and  that  it  seems  likely  that 
it  will  become  increasingly  strong,  one  might  almost  say  dangerously 
strong,  in  the  near  future.  Therefore  the  question  arises  :  How  can 
the  vast  advantages  which  Germany  enjoys  owing  to  her  strong 
position  for  defence  and  attack  be  neutralised  ?  Where  is  the  weak 
spot  in  Germany's  armour  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  promptly 
suggest  itself  if  we  remember  the  resemblance  which  Germany's 
position  in  the  Baltic  bears  to  Russia's  position  in  the  Black  Sea, 
to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  in  these  pages.  Exactly  as  Russia 
cannot  be  attacked  in  the  Black  Sea,  except  by  permission  of  Turkey, 
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Germany  cannot  be  attacked  in  the  Baltic  except  by  permission  of 
Denmark.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
have  the  very  greatest  interest  in  securing  Denmark's  goodwill. 
Little  Denmark  may,  in  an  Anglo-German  war,  be  at  least  as  valuable 
an  ally  as  any  one  of  the  great  Powers.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  both 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  bound  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
secure  Denmark's  support  in  case  of  war  if  possible  by  a  treaty  of 
alliance.  Perhaps  it  has  been  with  this  object  in  view  that  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  made  the  most  assiduous 
advances  to  both  the  Royal  House  of  Denmark  and  to  the  Danish 
people,  and  that,  by  his  command,  in  every  year  a  German  naval 
demonstration  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  of  unmistakeable 
meaning  takes  place  in  the  Baltic.  The  present  year  will  not  form 
an  exception  to  the  rule. 

What  will  Denmark  do  ?  Will  she  throw  in  her  lot  with  Great 
Britain  or  with  Germany,  or  will  she  reject  the  advances  of  either, 
preferring  to  observe  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality  in  case  of  an 
Anglo- German  war  ?  Denmark  may  wish  to  step  outside  the  ring 
in  case  an  Anglo-German  conflict  should  take  place,  but  she  will  hardly 
be  able  to  act  the  part  of  a  mere  spectator.  The  mastery  of  the 
Kattegat  may  decide  the  issue  of  an  Anglo-German  war — and  more. 
The  possession  of  the  Danish  Straits  would  be  of  vital  importance  to 
both  belligerents.  Consequently  Denmark  can  hope  to  observe  a 
strict  neutrality  only  if  she  is  strong  enough  to  keep  her  territories 
neutral  and  to  defend  them  against  all  comers.  This  she  cannot  do, 
for  she  is  too  weak. 

The  attitude  which  Denmark  should  adopt  with  regard  to  the 
contingency  of  an  Anglo-German  conflict  may  be  outlined  in  three 
proverbs  which  are  daily  used  in  Denmark  :  '  Naar  Naboes  Vaeg 
braender,  maa  hver  raedes  sin  egen,'  Look  to  your  own  house  when 
your  neighbour's  house  is  on  fire  ;  '  Ingen  kan  tjene  to  Herrer,'  Nobody 
can  serve  two  masters  ;  '  Vorsigtighed  er  en  Borgemesterdyd,'  Wise 
foresight  is  a  Burgomaster  virtue.  It  may  be  too  late  for  the  Danes 
to  make  up  their  minds  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  Anglo-German  war 
if  they  wait  until  such  a  war,  which  may  possibly  end  Denmark's 
existence  as  an  independent  State,  has  actually  broken  out.  Denmark 
should  decide  in  good  time  whether  she  will  side  with  Germany  or  with 
this  country,  for  at  the  critical  moment  she  will  probably  not  have 
time  for  reflection. 

The  German  people  may  be  a  peace-loving  people,  and  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  and  Prince  Billow  may  entertain  feelings  of  most 
cordial  friendship  and  esteem  for  this  country.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  rulers  of  Germany  and  the  German 
people  will  pursue  rather  a  policy  beneficial  to  their  country  than  one 
advantageous  to  Great  Britain.  Since  the  downfall  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many has  become  practically  all-powerful  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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Her  three  land  frontiers  are  absolutely  safe  against  invasion.  She  is 
vulnerable  only  on  the  sea.  Her  North  Sea  coast  being  practically 
inaccessible,  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  is  the  only  frontier  which  need 
cause  anxiety  to  Germany  in  case  of  war,  and  the  Baltic  coast  would 
become  unapproachable  to  an  enemy,  if  Germany  should  acquire  the 
mastery  of  the  Sound  and  of  the  two  Belts.  Therefore  it  is  only 
logical  that  even  the  most  peaceful  German  citizens  will  desire  most 
ardently  that  Germany  should  acquire  the  Danish  islands  which 
dominate  the  entrances  to  the  Baltic,  and  that  every  patriotic  German 
statesman  will  strive  unceasingly  and  with  all  his  power  to  fulfil  that 
wish.  From  the  German  point  of  piew  the  possession  of  the  entrances 
to  the  Baltic  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  peace,  safety,  and 
greatness  of  the  country. 

If  Denmark  values  her  independence,  she  should  side  with  this 
country,  which  has  every  interest  in  seeing  Denmark  independent  and 
strong.  If  Denmark  does  not  value  her  independence,  she  may 
side  with  Germany,  which  has  every  interest  in  acquiring,  or  at  least 
in  dominating,  the  territories  of  Denmark  in  order  to  possess  herself 
of  the  command  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  excellent  Danish  harbours. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Denmark,  if  she  knows  where  her 
interests  lie,  will  place  herself  at  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  though  she 
may  not  do  so  unreservedly. 

In  order  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Danes  and  the  policy 
which  Denmark  is  likely  to  follow,  we  must  look  at  the  possibility 
of  an  Anglo-German  conflict  not  so  much  from  the  British  as  from  the 
Danish  point  of  view.  Denmark  is  a  small  and  weak  state.  Both 
her  army  and  her  navy  are  insignificant,  and  the  country  is  not  rich. 
Denmark  has  consequently  every  reason  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  a 
great  European  war.  Therefore  many  Danes  will  argue  that  their 
country  should  not  unnecessarily  commit  itself  either  with  Great 
Britain  or  with  Germany.  Those  Danes,  on  the  other  hand,  who  see 
clearly  that  their  country  cannot  possibly  remain  neutral  in  case  of 
an  Anglo-German  struggle,  who  value  the  independence  of  their 
Fatherland,  and  who  would  rather  support  Great  Britain  than  Germany, 
will  nevertheless  hesitate  to  conclude  a  formal  alliance  with  this 
country,  and  the  reason  of  their  hesitation  is  obvious.  From  the 
Danish  point  of  view,  Great  Britain  is  far  away,  Germany  is  near  at 
hand.  The  Danish  mainland  can  easily  be  entered  from  the  German 
province  of  Schleswig-Holstein  which  adjoins  it.  Besides,  the  Danes 
will  remember  that  there  has  been  much  muddle  in  the  South  African 
war,  and  they  may  fear  that  the  Danish  mainland  and  the  principal 
islands  may  be  occupied  from  end  to  end  by  the  ever-ready  German 
army  before  the  first  ship  of  the  British  ally  has  started  for  the  Kattegat. 
Therefore  the  Danes  may  hesitate  to  enter  upon  any  diplomatic 
arrangements  with  this  country  for  mutual  support  unless  they  are 
assured  by  their  own  military  and  naval  experts  that  Great  Britain 
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will  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  independence 
of  Denmark  and  that  those  measures  are  well  devised  and  will  promptly 
be  carried  out.  The  British  and  Danish  military  and  naval  authorities 
should  therefore  jointly  settle  a  plan  for  the  military  and  naval  de- 
fence of  Denmark. 

Denmark  should  welcome  co-operation  with  Great  Britain  not 
only  from  political  but  also  from  economic  reasons.  Denmark  is  a 
purely  agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  As  she  possesses  neither 
coal  nor  ore,  her  manufacturing  industries  are  insignificant,  but  her 
rural  industries  are  very  highly  developed.  Per  head  of  population 
Denmark  has  three  times  more  cattle,  four  times  more  horses,  and  six 
times  more  pigs  than  has  this  country.  The  quantity  of  rye,  barley, 
oats,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  which  she  produces  is  enormous.  Denmark 
has  to  buy  from  foreign  countries  vast  quantities  of  coal  and  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  she  pays  for  these  with  the  surplus  produce  of  her 
rural  industries  which  she  exports.  Owing  to  her  lack  of  coal  and 
manufacturing  industries,  the  Danes  are  more  dependent  upon  their 
foreign  trade  for  their  sustenance  than  is  Great  Britain  herself. 
This  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Danish  foreign  trade  per  head 
of  population  is  no  less  than  20  per  cent,  larger  than  is  the  British 
foreign  trade  per  head  of  population.  As  Denmark  is  dependent  for 
her  existence  upon  her  foreign  markets,  it  is  of  vital  importance  for 
her  that  her  foreign  trade  should  not  be  interrupted  by  war,  for  the 
interruption  of  her  foreign  trade  would  mean  acute  distress  to  the 
people.  Great  Britain  is  their  best  market,  whilst  Germany  has 
closed  her  frontiers  to  the  agricultural  products  of  Denmark.  The 
United  Kingdom  takes  no  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  Danish  exports, 
and  she  is  able  to  take  much  more  than  she  is  taking  at  present. 
Great  Britain  is  by  far  the  best  open  market  to  the  Danish  farmers,  and 
this  country  may  remain  an  open  market  to  them,  even  if  Protection 
is  introduced  in  this  country,  for  politics  and  trade  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  from  the  strategical,  political  and  econo- 
mic points  of  view  co-operation  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark 
is  most  desirable.  For  the  sake  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Denmark 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  diplomatic  arrangements  of  a  permanent  kind, 
securing  their  mutual  support  in  case  of  need,  will  be  entered  upon 
between  the  two  States.  They  will  be  beneficial  to  both,  and  they 
will  tend  to  preserve  peace  in  Europe. 

J.  ELLIS  BABKEE. 
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THE    BREAKDOWN   IN   IRELAND 
PART  I 

UNDER   ME.    WYNDHAM 

THE  fate  of  Mr.  Birrell's  Irish  Council  Bill  will  doubtless  fill  most 
Englishmen,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  Irishmen,  with  a  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness, or  of  tedium  which  is  all  but  as  bad  as  despair,  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  difficulty.  The  feeling  is  natural,  but  is  not  at  all 
justified  by  the  facts.  On  at  least  a  dozen  occasions  within  the 
past  forty  years,  both  English  parties  seemed  to  find  themselves 
within  reach  of  what  is  foolishly  called  a  '  final  settlement '  in  Ireland, 
only  to  be  disappointed  and  disenchanted  by  one  of  those  impish 
strokes  of  destiny  which  make  of  Irish  history  one  never-ending 
Tragedy  of  Errors.  But  the  disappointment  is  not  as  bitter  as  it 
seems.  The  fact  that  statesmen  of  both  the  great  parties  have 
staked  their  reputation  upon  so  many  honest  attempts,  and  have 
come  so  near  success — nay,  have  achieved  enduring  success  in  various 
directions,  although  not  to  the  extent  dreamed  of — is  a  cheering  proof 
that  at  all  events  England  has  busied  herself  more  about  the  appease- 
ment of  Ireland  in  the  memory  of  living  men  than  for  the  seven 
preceding  centuries.  If  each  attempt  to  extirpate  the  agrarian 
cancer  or  to  satisfy  the  national  craving  for  government  according 
to  Irish  standards  has  fallen  short  of  its  author's  adventurous  design, 
each  of  them  has  marked  an  advance  upon  a  road  on  which  there  has 
not  been,  and  cannot  be,  any  retrogression. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  in  justice  to  the  representatives 
of  Ireland,  that  they  have  from  the  outset  avowed  the  full  extent 
of  the  national  demands,  and  warned  sanguine  English  statesmen 
that  partial  remedies,  however  excellently  intended,  could  only  have 
a  partial  success.  The  Irish  statutes  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
form  one  consistent  and  splendid  testimony  to  the  justice  of  the  Irish 
claims  and  the  fatuity  of  the  clamour  with  which  they  were  denounced 
up  to  the  eve  of  being  conceded.  The  one  Irish  law  of  recent  years 
which  was  passed  contrary  to  the  advice  and  protest  of  the  Irish 
representatives  is  the  Perpetual  Coercion  Act,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
which  any  thoughtful  Englishman  would  now  propose  to  repeal. 
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Fancy  the  reception  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  Bill,  say,  to  re- 
establish and  re-endow  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  or  to  restore 
the  Irish  tenants  to  the  position  of  tenants  at  will,  or  to  give  back 
county  government  to  the  landlord  grand  juries !  Englishmen 
who  have  any  temptation  to  be  impatient  or  self-righteous  in  their 
dealings  with  Ireland  would  do  well  to  remember  in  equity  that  all 
these  changes  were  the  suggestions  of  Irish  representatives,  and  were 
in  their  day  (a  very  recent  day)  a  great  deal  more  savagely  hated 
and  inveighed  against  than  Home  Rule  is  now  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times.  Whatever  have  been  the  shortcomings  or  tactical  errors 
of  the  Irish  party,  they  can  point  to  the  whole  series  of  Irish  laws 
placed  on  the  statute-book  since  the  birth  of  their  party  as  the 
sovereign  verdict  of  history  that,  in  every  Irish  controversy  of  our 
day,  they  were  substantially  right  and  their  calumniators  stupidly 
in  the  wrong.  Whatever  has  been  effected  was  part  of  their  pro- 
gramme ;  whatever  else  both  English  parties  are  making  up  their 
minds  to,  is  the  remainder  of  it. 

There  is  no  stronger  argument  for  Irish  autonomy  than  the  con- 
genital incapacity  even  of  the  expert  English  statesman  to  estimate 
forces  or  anticipate  the  course  of  events  in  an  island  within  less  than 
three  hours'  steam  of  Holyhead.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  not  twoscore  Britons  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  know  the 
true  story  of  why  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  friends,  having  come  to  a 
close  understanding  with  Mr.  Wyndham  and  the  Unionists  four 
years  ago,  and  broken  with  them,  have  in  the  vital  point  broken  with 
Mr.  Birrell  and  the  Liberals  now  after  a  period  of  still  closer  relations. 
Yet  the  story  of  why  Mr.  Redmond  has  been  constrained  against  his 
own  judgment  to  wreck  Mr.  Birrell's  Irish  career  is  inseparable  from, 
and  the  mere  corollary  of,  the  circumstances  which  forced  him,  at 
the  expense  of  still  greater  violence  to  his  own  convictions,  to  cut 
short  Mr.  Wyndham's  infinitely  more  promising  Irish  policy  in  the 
autumn  of  1903  ;  and  the  two  stories  form  one  of  the  most  novel,  and 
— paradoxical  as  it  may  seem — hopeful  episodes  in  the  dealings  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Even  the  keenest  Englishmen's  unacquaint- 
ance  with  the  facts  is  comically  illustrated  by  the  assumption  in 
the  Times,  and  even  in  the  Tribune,  that,  had  I  been  present  at  the 
National  Convention  in  Dublin,  I  should  have  been  foremost  in  the 
destruction  of  Mr.  Birrell's  Bill — I,  who  have  staked  my  public  life 
in  contending  for  sympathetic  fair  play  for  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr. 
Birrell  alike,  and  whose  only  ground  for  severance  from  old  friends 
was  that  they  have  rashly  made  the  Irish  policy  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other  impracticable. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  House  of  Commons'  inability  to 
understand  the  Irish  developments  of  recent  years.  When  those  of 
my  way  of  thinking  declined  to  join  in  obstructing  the  Land  Settle- 
ment of  1903  and  making  any  Tory  measure  of  devolution  impossible, 
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we  made  up  our  minds  not  to  do  anything  to  hamper  Messrs.  Dillon  and 
Sexton  in  any  alternative  policy  of  their  own  for  wringing  superior 
measures  of  Home  Rule  and  compulsory  expropriation  of  the  landlords 
from  a  Liberal  Government.  The  differences  between  Irish  public 
men  were  kept  wholly  to  themselves  in  their  own  country.  The  House 
of  Commons  consequently  never  got  any  indication  of  the  fact,  which 
was  nevertheless  the  key  of  the  situation,  that  Mr.  Wyndham  was 
driven  out  of  Ireland,  not  '  at  the  tap  of  the  Orange  drum,'  as  it  was 
generally  taken  for  granted,  but  by  a  revolt  in  the  Nationalist  camp 
against  that  policy  of  conciliation  which  had  already  given  us  the 
abolition  of  landlordism  and  was  busy  on  the  look-out  for  some 
anodyne  form  of  self-government.  Mr.  Wyndham  himself,  perhaps 
not  unnaturally,  did  not  disturb  the  Orange  legend.  To  have  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  foiled  by  the  irrational  suspicions  of  the 
Nationalists  would  have  been  to  avow  that  he  had  plans  for  satisfying 
the  National  aspirations  which  he  had  no  longer  any  possibility  of 
realising,  but  which  would  have  given  new  point  to  the  taunts  of  his 
freres-ennemis  in  his  own  party  on  his  Irish  failure.  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  were  not  likely  to  point  out  that  it  was 
Nationalist  folly  which  enabled  them  to  escape  by  the  skin  of  their 
teeth  from  official  responsibility  for  a  policy  of  devolution.  Mr. 
Redmond,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Birrell's  Bill,  was  carried  away 
by  the  prevailing  current,  contrary  to  his  own  inborn  good  sense, 
sought  to  console  himself  with  the  plea  that  '  the  Irish  party  had 
never  raised  a  hand  against  Mr.  Wyndham '  until  he  proved  false  to 
them  on  the  University  question  and  the  labourers  question.  But 
the  excuse  was  a  demonstrably  unfounded  one.  Mr.  Wyndham  was, 
to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon,  actually  drafting 
bills  to  deal  with  both  subjects  in  the  next  Session  when  he  was 
struck  down  by  Irish  hands.  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  friends  were  too 
much  alarmed  at  the  consequences  to  boast  of  their  own  work,  and 
the  few  Liberals  who  suspected  the  truth  had  obviously  no  interest 
in  alienating  seventy  Irish  votes  by  declining  to  join  in  the  chorus  that 
the  Wyndham  breakdown  was  wholly  the  handiwork  of  the  Orange 
bogeymen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  when  every 
Ulster  farmer  felt  that  he  should  owe  to  the  Nationalist  representatives 
at  the  Land  Conference  the  ownership  of  his  holding,  and  every  land- 
lord a  security  for  his  property  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
little  Ulster  Orange  party  had  subsided  to  the  deepest  depth  of  insigni- 
ficance. Their  leader,  Mr.  Moore,  K.C.,  who  could  scarcely  think 
of  *  the  rotten  and  sickening  policy  of  conciliation '  without  a  feeling 
like  sea-sickness,  once  blurted  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  '  he 
and  his  friends  were  sometimes  lost  in  amazement  at  the  fatuity  of  the 
Nationalist  party  in  throwing  over  the  hon.  member  for  Cork  at  a 
moment  when  he  had  all  the  cards  in  his  hands.'  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Moore's  forlorn  band,  to  whom  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wyndham 
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suddenly  opened  up  a  new  career,  just  as  they  were  qualifying  for 
the  glass  cases  of  a  museum  of  antiquities,  were  delighted  to  fall  in 
with  the  theory  that  it  was  they  who  killed  cock-robin,  and  have 
ever  since  received  with  a  droll  self-complacency  the  compliments 
of  all  sections  on  their  prowess.  To  crown  all,  the  General  Election 
filled  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  hundreds  of  men 
'  who  knew  not  Joseph ' — for  whom  the  relations  of  Mr.  Wyndham 
and  the  Irish  members  in  the  idyllic  days  of  1903  are  matters  of  as 
hazy  history  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses — and  the  queer  result  is  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  dozen  Britons  on  either  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  understand  that  Mr.  Birrell's  breakdown  is  the  com- 
plement and  the  direct  consequence  of  the  blunder  which  caused 
Mr.  Wyndham's  breakdown  three  years  ago.  So  long  as  there  was 
any  hope  that  the  eminent  Irishmen  who  wrecked  the  Tory  policy  of 
conciliation  would  retrieve  the  situation  by  a  happier  manipulation  of 
the  Liberal  one,  no  good  object  would  have  been  served  by  setting 
history  right  in  these  matters.  Now,  however,  that  the  fortunes, 
or  rather  misfortunes,  of  Ireland  are  settled  beyond  redemption  for 
the  current  Session,  no  harm  can  be  done  by  as  dispassionate  a  state- 
ment as  may  be  possible  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  Irish  party's  influence  at  the  Dublin  Convention.  Both 
in  England  and  in  Ireland  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  calm  recon- 
sideration of  the  situation,  if  English  statesmen  on  either  side  are  to 
regain  the  confidence  they  once  had  in  the  fidelity  of  the  Irish  party  to 
their  engagements,  and  in  their  power  of  getting  these  engagements 
ratified  by  the  Irish  people. 

The  evolution  in  Irish  tactics  from  mere  pugnacity  to  a  temper 
for  negotiation  and  accommodation  is  little  understood  in  England. 
It  is  nevertheless  an  exceedingly  simple  chapter — as  simple  as  the 
change  from  the  Boers'  straight  shooting  from  behind  their  kopjes 
to  General  Botha's  still  more  effective  generalship  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  Constitution.  What  is  least  of  all  understood 
by  Englishmen  is  that  the  change  lies  not  so  much  in  the  Irishmen 
as  in  English  parties'  attitude  towards  them.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
cohort  entered  the  Parliamentary  arena  not  for  the  love  of  fighting, 
but  to  win  certain  very  definite  objects,  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
abolition  of  landlordism  and  the  government  of  Ireland  in  purely 
Irish  affairs  by  an  Irish  National  authority.  To  both  those  objects 
both  English  parties  were  solidly  and,  as  it  seemed,  ruthlessly 
opposed.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  counter  a  Parliament, 
that  refused  to  listen,  by  mere  brute  obstruction  that  compelled  them 
to  listen,  and  to  counter  official  coercion  in  Ireland  by  still  more 
relentless  popular  coercion  of  the  coercionists.  In  other  words, 
the  Irish  party  was  posted  in  front  of  an  unbroken  Liberal  and  Tory 
host  in  battle  array,  and  their  whole  duty  consisted  in  shooting 
straight.  This  they  did  against  Liberal  coercionists  and  Tory 
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coercionists  alike,  with  a  courage  which  was  also,  in  the  circumstances, 
perfect  wisdom.  Mr.  Gladstone's  conversion  to  Devolution  in  the 
Kilmainham  Treaty  in  1882  (which  was  only  foiled  by  the  Phcenix 
Park  murders),  and  his  subsequent  conversion  in  1885  to  Home  Rule 
sans  phrase,  altered  the  situation  so  far  as  the  Liberal  party  were 
concerned.  The  Irish  party  became  neither  the  masters  nor  the 
slaves  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  became  their  well-wishers  in  an  entente 
which  had  due  regard  to  their  mutual  self-respect  and  their  mutual 
spheres  of  difference.  Independent  opposition  was  transformed  into 
independent  co-operation.  For  the  past  twenty  years,  notwith- 
standing the  terrific  strain  of  the  Parnell  crisis,  the  Irish  people  and 
their  representatives  have  stood  as  true  to  their  first  faith  in  the 
Gladstonian  message  of  peace  as  when  the  flowing  tide  seemed  to 
come  thundering  in  under  his  spell. 

If  the  Tories  had  come  back  in  1885  with  a  majority  great  enough 
to  enable  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  freely  to 
follow  up  the  interview  of  their  excellent  Lord  Lieutenant  '  in  an 
unoccupied  house '  with  Mr.  Parnell,  it  seems  likely  enough  now 
that  an  Irish  Parliament,  established  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
British  parties,  would  long  ago  have  been  up  to  its  eyes  in  its  humdrum 
work  of  peaceful  regeneration  in  Dublin.  The  Tory  flirtations  of 
1885  were  the  mere  politicians'  blandishments  of  professional  beauty — 
as  fickle,  and  as  dependent  upon  venal  advantages.  The  fiery  young 
Tories  who  did  their  honest  best  to  win  a  Tory  majority  '  with  an 
Irish  accent '  for  Tory  Home  Rule  failed,  and  a  few  months  after- 
wards as  gaily  took  the  field  to  rouse  the  devil  in  Ulster  against 
Liberal  Home  Rule.  The  Tory  politicians,  who  had  failed  with  the 
programme  of  Newport  Home  Rule,  came  in  on  the  crest  of  the 
billows,  to  the  cry  of  '  twenty  years  of  firm  and  resolute  government,' 
to  bury  Home  Rule  of  the  Newport  pattern  or  of  any  other  a  hundred 
fathoms  under  the  sea.  It  was  an  ugly  experience  of  the  unscrupulous 
side  of  politics.  One  may  fervently  hope  we  are  not  to  have  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  '  Since — I — cannot — prove — a — lover — I — am — determined 
— to — prove — a — villain'  sentiment  in  the  revised  views  of  certain 
Tory  statesmen  on  Devolution. 

But  again  the  Irish  party  had  to  take  to  their  tents  against  what 
will  probably  be  known  as  the  Hottentot  Tory  administration  of 
1886-1892.  Mr.  Parnell  had  given  Lord  Carnarvon  an  honest  hand  of 
friendliness  in  the  '  unoccupied  house.'  For  the  next  few  years  the 
Irish  hand  gave  back  blow  for  blow  with  compound  interest  to  those 
who  on  the  morrow  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  chivalrous  dreams  outraged 
Ireland  with  a  fresh  regime  of  degrading  coercion.  Again,  as  it 
proved,  the  fierce  Irish  wrestle  with  Mr.  Balfour  was  high  political 
wisdom,  and  not,  as  many  foolish  people  thought,  an  ebullition  of 
innate  pugnacity,  much  less  of.  personal  detestation  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
As  the  effect  of  Lord  Spencer's  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  heroic 
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enforcement  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1883  was  to  turn  them  into  con- 
vinced Home  Rulers,  so  there  is  some  reason  to  anticipate  that  the 
really  glorious  feature  of  the  Irish  career  of  Mr.  Balfour  will  turn  out 
to  be,  not  his  histrionic  attempt  to  efface  Irish  disaffection  by  attempt- 
ing to  inflict  squalid  personal  degradations  upon  five  thousand  of  the 
best  men  in  the  country,  but  his  recognition  of  the  substantial  justice 
of  the  Irish  demands  he  went  over  to  withstand,  his  discovery  that 
the  landlord  system,  which  his  five  thousand  prosecutions  were  insti- 
tuted to  prop  up,  was  '  the  very  worst  and  most  indefensible  system 
to  be  found  in  any  country  in  the  world,'  and  the  further  discovery 
which  he  has  beyond  all  doubt  made  of  the  unreasonableness — in 
the  American  phrase,  the  mere  '  cussedness ' — of  the  leaders  of  the 
loyal  minority.  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  was  a  partner  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
coercionist  adventures,  proved  to  be  a  still  more  ardent  student  of 
the  lessons  of  statesmanship  they  were  calculated  to  teach.  It  must 
be  owned  also,  in  justice  to  a  man  whom  the  political  fates  have  not 
treated  too  kindly,  that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  Local  Government  Act 
of  1898,  his  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  his 
recognition,  however  tardy  and  painful,  of  the  inexorable  necessity 
for  the  Unite  .1  Irish  League's  mission  in  the  West,  constitute  enduring 
monuments  of  Tory  statesmanship.  They  are  none  the  less  valuable 
because  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  anticipating  the  fate  of  Mr.  Wyndham, 
was  repaid  with  the  shallow  sneers  and  the  idiotic  hatred  of  the 
'  loyalist '  place-hunters  and  landlords  who  a  few  years  before  shivered 
at  the  knees  of  his  brother  for  protection  from  annihilation. 

But  it  was  Mr.  Wyndham's  conversion  to  the  principle  of  the 
total  abolition  of  landlordism  and  the  union  of  all  classes  of  Irishmen 
under  the  flag  of  lofty  National  ideals  which  revolutionised  the  Irish 
attitude  towards  the  Tory  party  all  but  as  completely  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  campaign  in  Midlothian  for  ever  disarmed  Irish  intran- 
sigeance  in  respect  of  the  Liberals.  It  opened  up  a  new  and  far  more 
spacious  vista.  There  arose  the  possibility  of  agreement,  not  with 
one  English  party  alone,  but  with  both — not  as  part  of  a  tricksy 
politicians'  game,  but  as  a  matter  of  solemn  national  reconciliation, 
high  above  the  petty  calculations  of  party  politics,  and  resting  upon 
the  unshrinking  trustfulness  of  all  parties  and  portions  of  the  British 
realm  in  the  good  will  and  good  sense  of  the  Irish  people  and  the 
material  interests,  the  proportionate  strength,  and  the  immutable 
interrelations  of  the  two  islands. 

To  Mr.  Gladstone  belongs  the  credit  of  first  seeing  that  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty  can  only  be  achieved  by  an  agreement 
between  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State.  When  he  was  excogitating 
his  first  Home  Rule  proposals,  he  publicly  offered  to  leave  the  carriage 
of  the  operation  to  the  Tories,  in  whose  hands  the  Parliamentary 
machinery  revolves  at  will,  promising  them  the  whole  force  of  his 
genius  in  winning  over  the  British  conscience  to  their  great  enterprise. 
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But  even  if  Lord  Salisbury's  Newport  Speech  was  ever  more  than 
an  electioneering  balloon,  and  if  Sir  Howard  Vincent's  mission  to 
the  office  of  United  Ireland  to  ascertain  what  type  of  Irish  legisla- 
ture would  satisfy  the  Nationalist  leaders  was  left  sufficiently  devoid 
of  diplomatic  credentials  to  be  disowned  without  scruple,  the  anti- 
Irish  interests  and  prejudices  of  '  the  loyal  minority '  were  still 
powerful  enough  to  constitute  an  insuperable  obstacle.  A  landlord 
class  who  were  yet  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  entire  local 
government  of  the  country  and  of  a  patronage  valued  at  more  than 
1,000,000?.  per  annum  for  their  sons — who,  moreover,  owned  the 
whole  soil  of  the  country  and  were  able  to  commandeer  the  judicial 
and  military  strength  of  England  for  the  collection  of  their  rents — had 
more  than  the  Elizabethan  adventurer's  motives  for  staking  their 
all  upon  a  minority  rule  thus  completely  satisfactory  to  themselves, 
and  for  recoiling  from  the  prospect  of  parting  with  the  ownership 
of  their  estates  to  Gaelic  peasants  and  sharing  the  plums  and  prizes 
of  national  and  local  government  with  the  sons  of  Gaelic  shop- 
keepers. It  is  worth  while  recalling,  as  an  instance  of  the  immemorial 
want  of  prescience  of  the  Irish  landlords,  as  well  as  of  the  shortness  of 
memory  of  the  critics  of  the  Land  Conference,  that  the  price  at  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  1886,  endorsed  by  the  undivided  vote  of  the 
Irish  party,  would  have  enabled  the  mass  of  the  Irish  landowners  to 
force  a  sale  of  their  estates — viz.  twenty-two  years'  purchase  of  first- 
term  rents — would  have  imposed  upon  the  tenants,  by  at  least  four 
years'  purchase,  a  heavier  price  than  was  contemplated  by  the  Land 
Conference  Agreement  of  1903.  But  the  average  Irish  landowner 
of  1896  would  have  as  readily  believed  he  would  live  to  see  the  Second 
Coming  as  the  day  when  he  would  be  invited  to  divest  himself  of 
his  landownership  and  disgorge  every  loaf  and  fish  of  his  ancient 
perquisites  as  a  grand  juror  and  an  ex-officio  magnate  of  the  Poor  Law 
Boards  and  local  asylums  and  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace  at  Dublin 
Castle,  at  the  call  of  the  very  Unionist  champions  who  on  the  hustings 
of  1886  upheld  him  and  his  class  as  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  their 
domination  as  the  decus  tutamenque  of  the  Empire.  As  in  the  case 
of  Browning's  '  Day  of  Villafranca '  at  the  time,  it  was  '  too  great 
a  deed '  to  plan  a  truce  of  all  English  party  strife  for  the  permanent 
pacification  of  Ireland.  Its  author  could  do  no  more  than  whisper, 
'  Brothers,  we  must  wait ! '  as  he  went  down  to  his  grave,  before  his 
antagonists  of  1886  stripped  the  Irish  landlords  of  their  powers 
of  local  government  and  abolished  Irish  landlordism  on  less  generous 
terms  than  his,  and  accomplished  that  mighty  revolution  by  means 
of  the  very  truce  of  parties  and  classes  for  the  suggestion  of  which 
he  had  been  laughed  at  as  a  dreamer,  if  not  denounced  as  a  hypocrite. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  bizarre  of  history's  little  ironies  that  a  retired 
army  captain,  unknown  outside  his  county  club  the  day  before  he 
wrote  a  certain  newspaper  letter  of  September  1902,  should  have 
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succeeded  where  the  genius  of  Gladstone  failed.  Captain  Shawe- 
Taylor,  I  believe,  had  no  authority  from  any  party,  organisation,  or 
individual  other  than  himself  for  writing  his  letter  to  the  newspapers 
inviting  four  persons  named  from  the  landlord  side,  and  four  persons 
named  from  the  tenants'  side,  to  come  together,  at  a  time  and  place 
indicated,  to  settle  the  Irish  Land  Question.  So  far  as  the  tenants' 
representatives,  at  all  events,  are  concerned,  he  had  never  seen  any 
of  the  men  he  nominated,  much  less  sought  their  consent  to  the  nomina- 
tion. The  Conference  could  never  have  been  successful  if  it  had  not 
been  a  small  one,  and  Captain  Shawe-Taylor,  who  had  not,  I  believe, 
a  single  acquaintance  in  the  Irish  party,  was  bound  to  make  some  slip 
in  his  invitations.  Three  men  whose  record  and  abilities  would  have 
suggested  their  inclusion  to  most  men  conversant  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  entirely  harmonious  national  accord,  were,  by  some  un- 
lucky chance,  omitted.  All  who  know  them  will  reject  as  no  less 
preposterous  than  dishonouring  any  suspicion  of  a  connection  between 
their  non-inclusion  and  the  fact  that  they  afterwards  turned  out  to 
be  the  most  dangerous  opponents,  if  not  indeed  the  only  dangerous 
opponents,  of  the  Land  Conference  policy  and  of  all  that  sprang  from 
it.  The  most  influential  of  the  three,  it  is  quite  certain,  would  have 
declined  the  invitation  had  it  been  tendered,  holding  quite  consistently 
throughout  his  life  that,  pending  a  satisfactory  measure  of  Home  Rule, 
any  negotiation,  accommodation,  or  acceptance  of  responsibility  as  to 
an  agrarian  settlement  would  but  weaken  the  main  national  demand. 
It  may  be  permissible,  however,  without  any  ungenerous  arriere  pensee, 
to  mention  that  the  omission  of  Messrs.  Dillon,  Davitt,  and  Sexton 
from  the  beginning  added  a  cruel  element  of  personal  embarrassment 
to  the  task  of  the  three  members  of  the  Irish  party  hit  upon  by  Captain 
Shawe-Taylor's  blindfolded  impartiality. 

The  proposal  seemed,  in  any  case,  so  audaciously  quixotic  that  it 
would  have  been  dismissed  with  good-humoured  raillery  on  both  sides, 
only  that  it  was  followed  by  two  events  which  gave  to  the  suggested 
Conference  an  historic  weight  of  authority,  and  made  it,  practically 
speaking,  impossible  for  either  side  to  shirk  it  without  confessing 
their  own  indefensibility  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  reason  and  conscience. 
The  first  was  an  official  communique  from  Mr.  Wyndham,  avowing 
that  a  settlement  of  the  Land  Question  was  beyond  the  power  of  any 
English  Government,  and  giving  a  formal  undertaking  to  carry  into 
law  any  agreement  the  representatives  of  landlords  and  tenants  at 
the  proposed  Conference  might  arrive  at.  The  second  was  his  appeal 
to  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  to  accept  the  under-secretaryship.  It 
would  be  a  petty  dialectic  to  debate  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Wyndham 
made  so  startling  an  advance  from  his  circumscribed  and  abortive 
Land  Bill  of  1902  to  the  abolition  of  landlordism,  stock,  lock,  and 
barrel,  the  following  session,  and  from  the  coercion  proclamations, 
which  laid  two-thirds  of  Ireland  under  interdict  in  the  summer  of  1902, 
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to  the  instalment  as  (in  his  own  phrase)  his  '  colleague  '  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  of  a  man  who  a  couple  of  months  afterwards  revoked 
these  proclamations  and  turned  the  coercion  prisoners  out  of  the  jails. 
He  had,  no  doubt,  thinking  us  incorrigible,  made  up  his  mind  after 
the  failure  of  his  Bill  of  1902  to  a  campaign  after  the  old  blood-and- 
iron pattern  for  our  extermination,  as  the  United  Irish  League  had 
made  up  its  mind  that  a  corps-a-corps  warfare  without  quarter  that 
winter  would  be  the  best  method  of  coercing  the  coercionists  into 
realising  the  necessity  for  a  far-reaching  agrarian  settlement.  If,  on 
counting  the  cost  and  pondering  over  his  personal  experiences  of  the 
ruinous  inconclusiveness  of  the  Balfouresque  coercion  wars  of  1886-90, 
he  recoiled  from  the  encounter,  he  only  felt  what  every  man  of  sense 
and  experience  on  the  Nationalist  and  landlord  sides  felt  as  well  as  he. 
The  '  poison-mad,  pig-headed,  fighting '  spirit  on  all  sides  had  been 
pretty  well  cooled  down  by  the  sufferings  of  the  twenty  years'  war. 
The  landlords'  armed  emergency  associations  had  lost  their  fighting 
stomach.  The  English  enthusiasts  who  had  once  poured  their  sub- 
sidies without  stint  into  the  landlords'  war  chests  were  beginning  to 
find  the  appeals  of  the  Irish  loyalists  tiresome  and  their  grievances 
a  trifle  hyperbolical.  On  the  Nationalist  side  there  was  always  the 
clear  conviction  that  suffering  must  be  the  price  of  victory,  and  a 
Spartan  readiness  to  supply  the  victims  in  any  required  quantity ; 
but  there  is  no  need  for  shamefacedness  in  the  avowal  that  those  of 
us  who  were  most  active  in  our  preparations  for  a  winter's  civil  war 
felt  quite  as  little  comfort  as  Mr.  Wyndham  in  the  prospect  of  the 
wholesale  sentences  of  irresponsible  police  magistrates,  the  heart- 
breaking eviction  scenes  and  squalid  police  batonnades  in  which  Irish 
civil  wars  mostly  consist.  In  the  semi-revolutionary  science  of  Irish 
public  life  there  are  moments  when  to  be  extreme  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  and  to  be  moderate  is  the  height  of  folly.  The  secret  of 
most  of  our  failures  is  a  certain  tendency  of  Irish  leaders,  who  are 
only  too  moderate  when  they  ought  to  be  extreme,  to  be  extreme  in 
moments  of  triumph  when  it  would  be  patriotic  courage  to  be  moderate. 
Those  of  us  who  in  the  autumn  of  1902  were  making  open  and 
systematic  arrangements  for  a  life-and-death  struggle  during  the 
winter  which  convinced  Mr.  Wyndham  that  landlordism  must  go  and 
that  Irish  disaffection  must  be  conciliated  were,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Mr.  Wyndham  was  still  hesitating,  pestered  with  warnings  in 
our  own  camp  that  we  were  but  flogging  a  dead  horse,  that  the  League 
would  be  suppressed,  that  the  country  would  not  rise  to  our  appeal, 
that  the  principals  would  be  instantly  snapped  up,  and  that  nobody 
would  pity  us.  Nay,  the  very  critics  who  are  now  lost  in  indignation 
at  our  lack  of  heroism  in  desiring  to  garner  for  our  people  in  a  spirit 
of  moderation  and  tranquillity  the  harvest  ripened  by  the  risks  and 
sacrifices  which  induced  Mr.  Wyndham  to  drop  coercion  and  abolish 
landlordism,  gave  us  notice  repeatedly  in  those  hours  of  doubt  and 
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danger  in  1902  that  they  did  not  themselves  intend  to  go  to  prison 
any  more.  It  was  this  universal  lassitude  which  gave  Mr.  Wyndham 
his  chance  of  effecting  the  most  astonishing  alliance  of  all  parties, 
classes,  and  creeds  in  Ireland  and  in  Great  Britain  that  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  dark  annals  of  the  relations  between  the  two  islands.  It  is 
conceivable  enough  that  he  should  have  found  murmurers  in  his  own 
party  (although  his  success  dazzled  them  for  a  time  into  silence) 
against  a  Unionist  statesman  who,  a  few  weeks  after  flourishing  the 
sword  of  coercion  in  the  face  of  Ireland,  made  full  proclamation  that 
no  English  Government  could  settle  the  Irish  land  question,  referred 
its  settlement  to  a  conference  of  Irishmen  which  was  practically  a 
miniature  Parliament  of  Ireland,  pledged  the  credit  of  England  to  do 
their  will,  and  in  the  meantime  called  into  his  counsels  as  a  colleague 
a  man  whose  first  condition  of  acceptance  was  the  abandonment  of 
coercion,  and-  who  gave  him  open  and  undisguised  warning  that  he 
took  command  at  Dublin  Castle  with  the  ambitions  of  a  rational 
but  unmistakable  Irish  Nationalist.  The  astounding  thing  is  that 
it  should  have  been  Irish  Nationalists  alone  (incredibly  few,  indeed, 
in  numbers,  but  of  deep-rooted  personal  influence)  who  discerned  in 
this  sudden  recantation  of  the  whole  Unionist  theory  of  Irish  govern- 
ment— this  devolution  of  the  most  critical  of  all  Irish  questions  to 
a  purely  Irish  assembly,  this  general  jail  delivery  and  transfer  of  the 
practical  government  of  Ireland  to  the  brother  of  a  member  of  the 
Irish  party  known  at  the  military  mess-tables  of  India  by  the  pet  name 
of '  the  Fenian' — some  deep  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Irish  nationality, 
and  in  our  acceptance  of  that  overthrow  of  coercion  and  that  abolition 
of  landlordism  which  had  been  the  darling  object  of  our  lives  for  twenty 
years,  some  unaccountable  act  of  pusillanimity,  if  not  of  infidelity  to 
the  national  cause.  It  was  in  the  Nationalist  camp,  however,  that  the 
first  note  of  dangerous  antagonism  to  the  Wyndham-MacDonnell 
policy  was  struck,  and  it  was  that  little  rift  within  the  lute  which, 
ever  widening,  slowly  silenced  the  auspicious  harmonies  of  1903. 
Those  who  proved  themselves  readiest  for  war  proved  themselves 
also  readiest  for  peace.  It  was  those  who  hesitated  to  close  with 
Mr.  Wyndham  the  coercionist  who  proclaimed  war  to  the  knife  against 
him  when  he  became  a  conciliationist. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  rediscuss  whether  the  tenants'  repre- 
sentatives at  the  land  conference  made  a  good  or  bad  bargain  for  the 
tenants.  That  question  is  foreclosed  for  ever  by  the  fact  that  the 
tenants'  representatives  who  entered  the  conference  were  commis- 
sioned by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Irish  party  ;  that  the  findings  of  the 
conference  were  ratified  unanimously  both  by  the  Parliamentary  party 
and  by  the  supreme  governing  body  of  the  United  Irish  League  ;  that 
both  their  action  in  undertaking  the  duty  and  the  results  of  their 
labours  received  the  benediction  of  the  Irish  bishops  in  published 
resolutions  ;  and  that  even  Mr.  Wyndham's  actual  Bill,  which  fell  far 
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short  of  the  requirements  of  the  land  conference,  was,  after  an  interval 
of  several  months  for  deliberation,  all  but  unanimously  endorsed  by 
a  National  Convention  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  has  just 
rejected  Mr.  Bin-ell's  Irish  Council  Bill.  If  ever  there  was  an  instru- 
ment so  signed  and  countersigned  by  every  national  representative 
authority  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  national  treaty,  it  was  the  land 
conference  agreement.  To  call  it  in  question  now  would  be  either  to 
proclaim  that  the  entire  Irish  party,  United  Irish  League  and  Irish 
nation,  were  banded  together  in  a  conspiracy  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit — 
which  is  absurd — or  to  admit  that  the  specially  chosen  ambassadors 
of  the  Irish  party  (including  its  chairman)  were  creatures  so  poor  in 
intellect  or  morale  as  to  be  incapable  of  meeting  four  Irish  landlords 
around  a  table  without  being  dazzled  by  their  company  and  over- 
whelmed by  their  genius  ;  and  that  the  party  themselves,  the  bishops, 
the  directory  of  the  League,  and  the  thousands  of  representative  men 
of  the  National  Convention  were  either  too  stupid  to  understand  their 
own  business  or  too  fickle  to  stand  by  their  solemn  covenant.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  land  conference  agree- 
ment have  never  attempted  in  plain  words  to  deny  that  it  contains 
the  elements  of  a  just,  safe,  and  enduring  settlement,  wanting  nothing 
for  its  complete  success  but  that  it  should  be  interpreted  on  the  statute- 
book  and  in  its  administration  in  the  spirit  of  generous  mutuality  in 
which  the  compromise  was  conceived. 

It  was  just  that  spirit  of  continued  co-operation  which  a  powerful 
Nationalist  newspaper,  supported  and  incited  by  powerful  public 
men,  from  the  beginning  determined  must  not  prevail.  While  nobody 
undertook  a  frontal  attack  upon  the  land  conference  agreement,  a 
skilful  campaign  was  undertaken  from  the  .first  hour  by  mystifying 
and  hypothetical  financial  calculations  to  misinterpret  its  terms  so  as 
to  arouse  the  cupidity  of  the  landowners  and  the  alarm  of  the  tenants, 
and  to  prevent  any  continuance  of  that  joint  action  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  representatives  to  which  the  conference  owed  all  its  im- 
portance and  the  Bill  must  owe  its  value  and  its  improvability.  The 
vital  principle  of  the  bargain  was  that  the  State  should  provide  a 
bonus  (roughly  and,  as  it  has  since  turned  out,  justly  estimated  by  us 
at  the  time  as  five  years'  purchase)  to  '  bridge  the  gulf '  between  the 
price  which  would  '  compulsorily  induce '  the  landlords  to  sell  and 
the  strict  market  price  which  alone  the  tenants  could  or  ought  to  be 
asked  to  pay.  The  principal  Nationalist  organ  was  stuffed  with 
letters  and  tables  protesting  against  '  the  bonus  '  as  involving,  accord- 
ing to  one  eminent  correspondent,  a  call  for  50,000,000/.  which  must 
come  out  of  the  tenants'  pockets  as  a  new  bribe  to  the  '  wolfish  rapacity ' 
of  the  landlords  ;  and  according  to  another  eminent  correspondent 
so  farcically  impracticable  that  '  a  schoolboy  of  thirteen '  would  not 
be  such  a  tyro  as  to  propose  it  to  the  Treasury.  The  outcry  was  so 
far  effectual  that  for  several  weeks  the  Treasury  opposed  a  face  of 
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stone  to  Mr.  Wyndham's  petition  for  a  bonus.  It  was  only  when 
Mr.  Redmond  intimated  that  the  bonus  so  ferociously  decried 
was  the  very  breath  of  life  of  the  land  conference  agreement,  and 
must  be  granted  or  the  whole  agreement  cancelled,  that  Mr. 
Ritchie's  frown  at  last  relaxed  to  the  extent  of  a  free  grant  of 
10,000,OOOZ.  When  the  question  was  brought  to  an  issue  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  distinguished  Member,  who  had  absented  himself 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  party  for  the  consideration  of  the  land 
conference  report,  actually  stood  up  at  their  adjourned  meeting  to 
protest  against  any  reference  in  the  debate  to  the  land  conference 
report  which  they  had  enthusiastically  adopted  only  the  previous 
day,  and  which  was  to  be  the  very  foundation  and  apology  for  the 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  landlordism  ! 

The  wisdom  of  those  strictures  was  sufficiently  commented  upon  by 
the  fact  that  the  bonus  proposal  which  '  a  schoolboy  of  thirteen ' 
would  not  have  fathered  was  received  with  universal  acclamation  in 
every  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons — by  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  Mr.  John  Burns,  even  more  markedly  than  on 
the  Unionist  benches  ;  and  that  the  result  of  the  debate  from  which 
it  was  proposed  to  banish  the  name  of  the  land  conference,  as  though 
it  were  some  cabalistic  malediction,  was  that,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  told 
Mr.  Redmond  the  next  day,  Mr.  Ritchie  had  been  charmed  into 
adding  2 ,000,0002.  more  to  the  free  grant.  Sufficient  mischief,  how- 
ever, had  been  done  to  leave  the  bonus  still  short  by  the  two  years' 
purchase  which  has  really  been  the  bone  of  contention  over  which 
vendors  and  purchasers  have  been  at  variance  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  to  encourage  the  Treasury  to  drop  the  decadal  reductions,  which 
formed  an  important  item  of  the  tenants'  bargain,  and  in  various  other 
ways  to  whittle  down  the  agreement  which  a  continued  active  alliance 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  forces  might  have  carried  to  the 
statute-book  in  its  integrity.  So  little  substantial  excuse  was  there 
for  antagonising  those  forces  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill  that  Lord 
Dunraverf  s  landlord  colleagues  of  the  Conference  met  on  the  day  after 
the  National  Convention  and,  with  one  partial  exception,  adopted  the 
entire  list  of  Nationalist  amendments  demanded  by  the  convention 
and  proffered  their  active  assistance  to  Mr.  Redmond  in  pressing 
them  upon  Parliament.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  disorder  that  had 
even  then  crept  into  the  national  councils  that,  although  the  party 
and  the  National  Convention,  and  everybody  with  any  title  to  National- 
ist authority  in  the  country,  by  their  resolutions  and  with  all  their 
hearts  stood  pledged  to  the  land  conference  policy,  Mr.  Redmond  was 
already  so  alarmed  by  the  private  discontents  of  our  three  powerful 
colleagues  and  the  propaganda  of  mischief  in  their  newspaper  that  he, 
contrary  to  his  own  desire  and  to  the  very  decided  advice  of  some 
of  us,  felt  obliged  to  decline  Lord  Dunraven's  offer  to  co-operate  in 
reasserting  the  influence  of  the  land  conference  with  a  view  to  the 
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amendment  of  the  Bill.  How  much  was  lost  to  the  tenants  as  well 
as  the  cause  of  reconciling  all  Irish  parties  and  classes  to  Irish  self- 
government  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  at  the  most  critical 
hour  in  the  debates  in  committee,  Mr.  Redmond  having  presented  an 
ultimatum  drafted  by  myself,  that  the  tenants  must  be  left  free  to 
bargain  for  themselves  outside  the  '  zone  '  prices  mentioned  in  the  Bill, 
Mr.  Redmond  wisely  ran  the  risk  of  so  far  ignoring  the  malcontents 
as  to  call  Lord  Dunraven  and  his  friends  into  deliberation.  It  was  that 
second  and  almost  furtive  reunion  of  the  land  conference's  forces  that 
freed  the  tenants  from  the  shackles  of  the  '  zones '  and  saved  the 
Bill  which  was  to  abolish  landlordism  from  instant  shipwreck. 

All  these  little  domestic  tiraillements  were  kept  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Parliament  and  the  British  public  by  the  simple  plan  of 
Mr.  Redmond  and  his  advisers  leaving  the  malcontents  unreplied  to, 
confident  in  the  hope  that  the  Bill,  once  passed  into  law,  would  be 
loyally  made  the  best  of  by  high-minded  men,  and  that,  at  the  worst, 
we  had  the  party  and  the  country  through  all  its  representative 
instruments  on  our  side  to  draw  the  line  beyond  which  internal  grum- 
bling must  not  go.  In  the  House  of  Commons  all  went  so  merrily  that 
the  committee  on  the  Bill  was  simply  an  enlarged  land  conference — 
nay,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  Irish  Parliament  located  in  St. 
Stephen's  in  place  of  College  Green,  and  performing  its  business  with 
a  briskness  and  capacity,  a  cordiality  and  elevated  National  inspiration, 
which  moved  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  Britons,  who  looked  on 
rather  as  visitors  than  as  members  of  the  assembly.  From  the  first 
the  Liberals  as  a  party  stoutly  resisted  the  temptation  to  turn  the 
occasion  to  party  account,  either  by  appeals  to  the  alarms  of  the  British 
taxpayer  or  by  encouraging  any  note  of  discord  on  the  Irish  benches. 
Mr.  Morley's  frank  encouragement  of  the  Tory  policy  of  conciliation 
was  perhaps  the  very  noblest  service  to  Ireland  of  a  noble  life.  Mr. 
John  Burns's  brave  speech,  full  of  the  strong  democratic  sense  which 
was  not  to  be  frightened  even  by  the  startling  ransom  of  12, 000,000 J. 
for  the  Irish  landlords,  was  another  of  the  phenomena  of  the  time. 
Such  minor  notes  of  discontent  from  the  Nationalist  camp  as  the  use 
of  the  frigid  (though  protocolly  accurate)  description  of  '  the  Chairman ' 
in  lieu  of  '  my  hon.  friend  and  leader,'  in  reference  to  Mr.  Redmond, 
passed  unperceived  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  circumambient 
air  of  good-fellowship  and  good-cheer.  The  average  Liberal,  like  the 
average  Irishman,  would  have  taken  it  for  a  joke,  though  a  very  bad 
joke,  if  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Irish  party  told  him,  as  he  told 
the  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran,  the  renowned  American  statesman,  to  his 
consternation,  on  the  day  when  the  Bill  was  passing  through  its  last 
triumphant  stage  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  '  If  this  Act  works  it  will 
put  an  end  to  the  National  movement  within  two  years.'  There  were 
probably  at  the  moment  not  fifty  responsible  Irishmen  in  Ireland  or 
out  of  it  who  agreed  with  the  prophet  of  evil.  It  is  pretty  safe  to 
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assume  that  men  like  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Burns  felt,  like  ourselves, 
that,  although  Home  Eule  was  seldom  mentioned  in  the  debates,  it 
was  because  it  was  in  everybody's  mind  and  was  tacitly  recognised  on 
both  sides  to  be,  in  some  form  and  with  whatever  Limitations,  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  Unionist  admission  that  no  English  Govern- 
ment could  settle  the  most  difficult  of  all  Irish  questions,  and  that 
Irishmen  had  actually  settled  it  for  themselves.  Home  Rule  was 
coming,  not  as  the  upshot  of  party  intrigues,  but  of  actual  experience 
visible  to  Englishmen  of  all  parties  and  commanding  the  admiration  of 
them  all.  Had  the  Act  only  been  allowed  to  work  itself  out  in  the 
same  spirit  of  robust  common-sense  and  generous  reciprocity  in  which 
it  originated  and  was  debated,  no  English  party  thenceforward  could 
have  resisted  the  evidence  of  Irish  capacity  for  self-government  or 
worked  itself  into  an  alarm  for  a  minority  that  had  been  treated  with 
a  justice  not  merely  heaped-up  but  flowing  over  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Unhappily,  even  this  plain  proof  that  the  Act  might  be  made  the 
means  of  transferring  the  whole  soil  of  Ireland  to  the  people  and  of 
removing  the  last  solid  objection  to  self-government  at  the  same  time, 
was  not  enough  to  convince  the  few  but  influential  men  who  held  the 
fatal  doctrine  that  the  only  means  of  saving  the  national  cause  was  to 
prevent  the  Purchase  Act  from  working.     Their  efforts  to  block  land 
purchase  were  the  source  and  secret  of  the  double  disappointment 
of  Ireland's  hopes,  first  from  the  Unionists  and  subsequently  from  the 
Liberals.     At  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  Bill,  we  had  successfully 
insisted  that  the  tenants  must  be  left  unfettered  to  make  the  best 
bargain  they  could  with  their  landlords.    The  Act  left  them  free  to 
hold  out  for  their  own  purchase-price,  or  not  to  purchase  at  all.    Before 
the  Act  came  into  force,  the  Directory  of  the  United  Irish  League  (the 
properly  accredited  authority  for  the  purpose)  met,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Redmond,  and  agreed  unanimously  upon  plans  for 
testing  the  Act  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  carefully  chosen  estates, 
conducted  scrupulously  in  the  spirit  of  the  land  conference  agree- 
ment, but  essential  in  order  to  guard  the  tenants  against  improvident 
bargains  and  to  protect  their  interests  in  those  particulars  in  which 
the  Act  had  failed  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ference.   The  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  directory's  plans  need 
not  be  discussed  here,  further  than  to  remark  that  the  rough  standard 
of  price  contemplated  by  them — viz.  twenty-two  years'  purchase  of 
second  term  rents  already  reduced  for  the  second  time  by  twenty-two 
per  cent.,  and  eighteen  and  a-half  years'  purchase  for  first  term  and 
non-judicial  rents  (which  were  then  four-fifths  of  the  whole) — has  so 
marvellously  stood  the  test  of  experience  that  it  is  substantially  the 
standard  of  fair  prices  laid  down  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  in  their 
Report  of  last  year,  and  wherever  it  has  been  followed  has  given 
contentment  both  to  tenant-purchasers  and  to  vendors.    Considering 
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the  discipline  with  which  the  tenant-farmers  were  organised  at  the 
time  in  a  tremendous  trades-union  extending  to  almost  every  parish 
in  the  country,  it  cannot  now  be  doubted  that  had  the  directory's 
experimental  plans  only  been  allowed  free  play  from  the  Nationalist 
side,  their  standard  of  prices  would  have  irresistibly  prevailed,  and  the 
process  of  transferring  the  ownership  of  the  soil  from  landlords  to 
occupiers  would  have  been  by  this  time  four-fifths  completed,  on  terms 
roughly  two  years'  purchase  less  than  the  prices  which  ensued  upon 
the  break-up  of  the  arrangements  for  testing  the  Act.  The  point, 
however,  is  that,  whether  their  programme  was  a  wise  or  an  unwise 
one,  it  was  the  programme  resolved  upon  by  Mr.  Redmond  and 
the  body  invested  with  supreme  authority  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Nationalist  constitution,  and  that  from  the  moment  it  was  agreed  upon 
the  three  eminent  Irishmen  above  referred  to,  two  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  directory  but  absented  themselves  from  its  delibera- 
tions and  made  no  suggestions  of  their  own  to  their  colleagues, 
'  launched  a  determined  campaign  '  (to  use  the  words  of  a  subsequent 
public  avowal  under  the  hand  of  one  of  them)  to  discredit,  obstruct, 
and  destroy  the  plans  of  their  leader  and  of  the  constituted  national 
authority.  At  a  moment  when  reserve  and  abstention  from  appeals 
to  passion  and  prejudice  were  essential,  if  the  delicate  task  of  continu- 
ing and  consolidating  the  groundwork  of  the  conference  and  the 
Parliamentary  debates  was  to  have  a  chance,  Mr.  Redmond  and  myself 
were  assailed  in  the  Press  and  on  the  platforms,  by  colleagues  of  un- 
disputed influence,  as  having  '  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Dublin 
Castle,'  and  as  having  been  '  hypnotised  by  Dunraven ' ;  the  Act  which 
placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  Irish  people  to  abolish  landlordism  was 
denounced  as  a  colossal  conspiracy  of  the  landlords  to  swindle  and 
bankrupt  the  country  ;  a  rival  set  of  resolutions  to  the  authorised 
programme  of  the  National  Directory — resolutions  breathing  hatred 
and  insult  to  the  minority  the  country  had  spent  the  previous  six 
months  endeavouring  to  conciliate — was  openly  promulgated  in  his 
own  constituency  by  Mr.  Dillon  ;  all  the  hotheads  and  soreheads  of  the 
party  were  stirred  up  to  disobey  the  instructions  from  the  directory 
to  preach  a  cautious  and  unaggressive  adherence  to  the  plans  for 
systematically  testing  the  Act ;  the  reckless  and  unthinking  elements 
of  the  public  boards  were  set  to  work  to  give  the  revolt  some  semblance 
of  popular  authority  by  resolutions  conceived  as  though  insults  to  the 
landlords'  and  the  tenants'  representatives  at  the  land  conference 
(including  the  leader  of  the  Irish  people)  were  the  whole  duty  of  a 
courageous  patriotism. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that '  the  determined  campaign '  was  '  launched ' 
patently  not  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  land  purchase  in  the  tenants' 
interest,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  land  purchase  impracticable. 
The  landlords  singled  out  for  opprobrium  were  not  the  crusted  old 
territorialists  who  refused  to  sell  on  any  terms,  but  those  who  had 
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honestly  striven  for  the  abolition  of  landlordism  and  given  hostages 
of  their  sincerity  on  their  own  estates.  Mr.  Lindsay  Talbot  Crosbie 
was  the  only  landlord  in  Kerry  who  sold  at  eighteen  and  a-half  years' 
purchase.  Lord  Dunraven  set  the  still  more  patriotic  example  of 
leaving  the  price  of  his  estate  to  be  settled  by  the  Estates  Commissioner 
who  commanded  all  but  universal  confidence.  Prudence,  not  to  talk 
of  any  gentler  sentiment,  would  have  dictated  appreciation  of  such 
examples.  Lord  Dunraven  and  Mr.  Talbot  Crosbie  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  the  butts  against  which  every  shaft  barbed  by  the  ancient 
crimes  of  landlordism  and  the  iniquities  of  the  Act  were  directed. 
The  terms  of  purchase  openly  set  up  in  antagonism  to  the  '  hypnotised  ' 
programme  of  the  National  Directory — viz.  seventeen  years'  purchase 
of  second  term  rents  and  thirteen  and  a-half  of  first  term  rents — if  they 
had  been  proposed  to  the  land  conference  would  have  been  scouted 
with  indignation,  if  not  indeed  laughed  at  as  a  practical  joke  by  the 
landlord  representatives.  Experience  has  proved  them  to  be  so 
impracticable  that,  although  the  men  who  propounded  them  have 
been  for  the  past  three  years  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  national 
organisation,  not  a  single  body  of  tenants  have  made  themselves 
ridiculous  by  putting  forward  such  a  demand,  not  to  talk  of  securing 
its  acceptance.  But  the  impracticability  of  the  programme  was  just 
its  recommendation.  If  the  calamity  to  the  national  movement 
predicted  to  Mr.  Bourke  Cockrane  was  to  be  averted,  the  Act  must 
either  not  work,  or  must  work  in  a  way  to  bring  discredit  and  confusion 
on  its  authors. 

Mr.  Kedmond  and  those  he  then  confided  in  had  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  this  situation.  Nobody  would  have  doubted  then  (and 
I  think  few  will  doubt  even  now)  that  if  a  National  Convention 
had  been  called  together,  and  the  conspiracy  that  was  on  foot  to  wreck 
the  programme  of  the  authoritative  governing  body  of  the  League 
and  its  leader  fully  explained  to  them,  '  the  determined  campaign ' 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  summary  conclusion,  and  its  leaders, 
eminent  though  they  were,  taught  that  party  discipline  was  irrecon- 
cilable with  their  wholly  unauthorised  and  irresponsible  proceedings. 
But  a  public  censure  of  three  distinguished  Irishmen,  for  (as  it  might 
well  seem  to  the  unreflecting)  not  sparing  the  landlords  and  standing 
by  the  old  methods  of  fighting  them,  would  leave  a  permanent  soreness 
and  sense  of  discouragement  in  the  country,  would  be  magnified  in 
England  into  the  outbreak  of  a  fresh  Parnell  split  minus  Parnell, 
and  would  have  encouraged  the  incorrigible  section  of  the  landlords 
(always  numerous  and  brutally  unreasonable  enough)  to  put  forward 
exorbitant  demands  which  would  obstruct  and  discredit  the  Act  far 
more  effectively  than  '  the  determined  campaigners  '  could  do. 

No  such  heroic  remedy  would  have  been  required  to  preserve 
the  national  unity  and  save  the  credit  of  the  country.  The  people 
were  tragically  unaware  of  what  was  going  on.  They  had  not  the 
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smallest  suspicion  that  the  familiar  old  attacks  on  the  landlords 
and  exhortations  to  pay  no  more  than  '  prairie  value '  were  part 
of  a  systematic  campaign  to  put  off  the  abolition  of  landlordism 
for  another  generation  and  demolish  the  entire  policy  of  conciliation 
to  which  the  country,  through  all  its  authentic  mouthpieces,  had 
pledged  its  honour.  Mr.  Redmond,  as  the  national  leader,  had  only, 
with  the  clearness  and  restraint  of  language  of  which  he  is  a  master, 
to  give  the  country  even  the  most  temperate  warning  of  the  danger — 
to  remind  them  that  the  plans  formulated  by  the  directory  represented 
the  policy  reaffirmed  again  and  again  by  the  party,  by  the  League  and 
by  the  National  Convention,  and  that  neither  these  plans,  nor  any 
other  plans,  once  deliberately  agreed  upon,  could  have  any  hope  of 
success  except  by  the  united  and  loyal  support  of  all  good  Irishmen — 
and  public  opinion  would  have  been  instantly  steadied,  and  the 
minority  would  have  silently  recognised  their  responsibilities.  I  re- 
peatedly pressed  upon  Mr.  Redmond  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  in  a 
position  to  take  this  action,  and  that  by  this  action  alone  was  it  now 
possible  to  prevent  our  arrangements  for  testing  the  Act  from  ending 
in  chaos  and  discredit  all  round. 

By  some  strange  mischance  an  event  occurred  at  this  juncture 
which  paralysed  Mr.  Redmond's  authority  as  an  adviser  on  the  land 
question.  It  was  announced  that  he  had  sold  his  own  estate  in  Wex- 
ford  at  twenty-four  and  a-half  years'  purchase.  The  estate  was  a  low- 
rented  one  in  a  rich  part  of  the  country,  and  if  the  bargain  had  been 
delayed  for  six  months  until  a  moderate  standard  of  price  had  been 
established  for  the  inferior  land  in  poorer  regions,  the  transaction 
would  have  excited  little  comment.  Unluckily  it  was  one  of  the 
first  sales  announced,  it  was  effected  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
Mr.  Redmond's  colleagues,  and  it  followed  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
eighteen  and  a-half  to  twenty-two  years'  programme  which  the  direc- 
tory, under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Redmond,  had  resolved  to  advise 
the  country  to  stand  out  for.  The  whole  of  the  unreasonable  land- 
lords, and  a  great  many  of  the  reasonable  ones,  instantly  raised  the  cry, 
'  Why  should  we  accept  less  than  your  own  leader  received  ? '  The 
terms  were  subsequently  modified,  but  the  harm  had  been  done.  The 
announcement  was  largely  answerable  for  the  excessive  prices  the 
breakdown  of  the  directory's  programme  enabled  the  landlords  sub- 
sequently to  exact.  Still  worse,  it  created  a  profound  resentment  and 
distrust  among  the  farmers,  and  placed  so  effective  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  as  seriously  to 
threaten  Mr.  Redmond's  continuance  in  the  leadership,  and  especially 
to  daunt  him  from  any  attempt  to  enforce  respect  for  those  plans  for 
testing  the  Act  which,  to  all  seeming,  he  had  been  himself  the  first  to 
violate.  This  was  the  real  secret  of  his  hesitation  to  put  down  his  foot 
upon  the  plot  of  three  men  and  their  newspaper  for  the  frustration  of 
the  land  conference  policy.  His  fear  that  the  threat  of  Mr.  Dillon 
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'  to  take  the  field '  would  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  result  would 
be  a  split  in  which  we  should  have  the  only  Nationalist  daily  news- 
paper against  us,  became  an  obsession. 

Circumstances  which  it  is  needless  here  to  enlarge  upon  had  thrown 
upon  my  shoulders  a  special  weight  of  responsibility  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country.  The  Irish  party,  the  United  Irish  League,  and  the  strong 
sense  of  the  country  were  still  in  all  but  unbroken  strength  behind 
the  conference  policy,  and  needed  only  some  authoritative  hint  that 
it  was  in  danger  to  rally  in  overwhelming  force  to  the  support  of  party 
discipline  and  ma j  ority  rule .  Even  the  soreness  caused  by  the  Wexf ord 
mishap  could  have  been  instantly  dissipated  by  the  consciousness  of 
a  higher  danger,  as  it  subsequently  was  by  my  resignation.  But  it  was 
Mr.  Redmond  alone  who  was  in  a  position  to  convey  the  warning  with 
the  authority  of  the  leader  of  the  party  and  the  League.  Had  I,  who 
occupied  no  official  position  either  in  the  party  or  in  the  League,  taken 
it  upon  myself  to  expose  the  proceedings  which  were  secretly  foiling 
the  plans  of  the  directory,  demoralising  the  party,  and  destroying  all 
hope  of  fair-play  for  the  land  conference  policy,  the  silence  of  the 
authorised  leader  of  the  people  as  to  the  danger  would  have  been 
quoted  with  fatal  effect  as  a  proof  that  the  danger  was  an  imaginary 
one.  The  '  determined  campaign  '  would  have  proceeded  unrebuked, 
all  chance  of  experimentally  testing  the  Purchase  Act  according  to  our 
own  plans  would  have  been  lost,  chaos  would  have  reigned  in  the 
national  councils,  the  evil  counsellors  in  the  landlord  camp  would  have 
regained  the  ascendency,  the  failure  of  the  Act  would  have  been 
saddled  upon  the  policy  of  conciliation,  all  the  hopes  we  had  built  upon 
the  friendly  working  of  the  Act — the  conversion  of  a  country  of  peasant 
proprietors  into  a  hive  of  prospering  industry ;  the  peacefulness  that 
would  have  enabled  us  to  cover  the  expenses  of  notation  of  land  loans 
out  of  economies  in  the  police  and  judicial  establishments ;  the  growing 
trustfulness,  buoyancy,  and  good  fellowship  among  all  parties  and 
classes  which  would  make  the  settlement  of  the  University  question, 
of  the  labourers  question,  and  the  self-government  question  by  mutual 
agreement  infinitely  a  less  thorny  matter  than  the  solution  of  the 
agrarian  difficulty;  the  ever- widening  confidence  of  British  parties 
in  the  friendliness  and  capacity  of  the  Irish  people  and  in  the  good 
faith  of  their  leaders — would  have  been  madly  sacrificed. 

There  was  one  alternative,  and  one  only,  to  resolute  action  by  Mr. 
Redmond.  The  determination  to  block  land  purchase  was  not  then 
so  manifest  as  it  is  now ;  it  was  only  just  to  responsible  Irishmen  to 
assume  that  they  had  not  lightly  set  themselves  to  shipwreck  the 
directory's  plans  for  the  peaceful  utilisation  of  the  Purchase  Act 
without  having  some  better  plans  of  their  own  for  extracting  superior 
benefits  for  the  country  from  the  Act  by  warlike  methods.  As  their 
appeals  to  the  old  passions  and  suspicions  would  inevitably  nullify 
our  own  plans,  which  required  unclouded  trust  by  the  people  and 
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loyal  co-operation  of  their  leaders  for  their  success,  it  only  remained, 
failing  a  firm  stand  by  Mr.  Redmond,  to  give  a  free  stage  to  whatever 
more  heroic  measures  might  be  in  the  minds  of  the  '  determined 
campaigners '  for  the  guidance  of  the  Irish  tenantry  in  the  most 
important  transactions  of  their  lives.  To  become  myself  a  participator 
in  the  destruction  of  the  magnificent  work  of  the  previous  twelve 
months  and  in  the  breach  of  all  our  pledges  as  a  party  and  a  nation 
was,  of  course,  impossible.  The  consciousness  of  the  immeasurable 
loss  the  country  was  sustaining  in  sacrificing  the  policy  of  conciliation 
was  present  to  my  mind  with  a  vividness  that  might  be  truly  described 
as  anguish.  But  there  was  one  other  prospect  still  more  horrible — 
that  of  the  split,  with  all  its  odious  personal  developments,  into  which 
a  struggle  between  the  two  policies  in  such  a  crisis  in  the  country's 
destiny  would  have  infallibly  degenerated.  Mr.  Redmond  afterwards 
excused  himself  for  throwing  in  his  fortunes  with  the  wreckers  of 
the  policy  he  believed  in,  by  the  curious  plea,  '  Better  be  united  in 
a  short-sighted  and  foolish  policy  than  be  divided  in  a  far-seeing 
and  wise  one.'  The  fallacy  of  the  aphorism  is  that  it  mistakes 
unity  for  the  end  when  it  is  only  a  means.  The  Irish  party  have 
enjoyed  as  absolute  a  unity  as  a  political  party  ever  posesssed 
for  the  last  three  years  in  pursuit  of  '  a  short-sighted  and  unwise 
policy,'  with  the  results  over  which  Ireland  and  her  friends  are 
groaning  to-day.  *  Unity  in  a  far-seeing  and  wise  policy '  might 
easily  have  been  assured  at  that  moment  had  Mr.  Redmond  himself 
not  failed  in  that  prescient  courage  which  failed  him  again  at  the  late 
National  Convention.  But  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that 
even  all  the  disasters  in  the  working  of  the  Purchase  Act,  the  loss  of 
national  credit  and  the  set-back  to  Home  Rule,  which  have  been  the 
penalty  of  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  in  1903,  are 
infinitely  less  damaging  to  Ireland  than  would  have  been  the  loathsome 
civil  war  that  must  have  followed  any  attempt  of  an  individual  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  directory  while  the  respon- 
sible leader  stood  tremblingly  aloof. 

My  resignation  took  place  in  the  first  days  of  November  1903. 
From  that  time  forth — it  is  a  fact,  and  anything  except  a  boast — 
so  far  as  the  Nationalist  party  were  concerned,  the  policy  of  conciliation 
ceased  to  exist.  The  directory's  plans  were  dropped ;  the  friendliness 
of  the  land  conference  days  and  of  the  Parliamentary  days  gave 
place  to  an  undisguised  attempt  to  rekindle  the  passions  of  the  old 
land  war ;  no  further  communications  passed  between  the  Irish  party 
and  the  Government  on  the  one  hand  or  the  conference  landlords  on 
the  other ;  and  little  more  than  a  month  went  by  before  Mr.  Redmond 
had  so  far  accepted  the  new  situation  as  to  declare  in  Waterford  that 
Mr.  Wyndham  and  his  Government  were  '  prisoners  in  a  condemned 
cell'  and  must  be  ruthlessly  made  away  with.  For  what  reason, 
nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  explain.  I  have  time  and  again  invited 
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the  anti-conciliationists  to  point  to  a  single  particular  in  which  Mr. 
Wyndham  or  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  had  gone  back  an  inch  from 
their  promises  up  to  the  date  of  my  resignation,  which  was  also  the 
date  at  which  the  entente,  by  the  deliberate  will  of  the  Nationalist 
leaders,  came  to  an  end.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  invent  an 
ex  post  facto  justification  by  quoting  what  Mr.  Wyndham  did 
six  months  or  twelve  months  afterwards,  when  he  was  fighting  for 
his  life  against  the  assaults  of  the  Irish  party;  and  in  particular 
he  has  been  accused  of  introducing  a  lame  and  impotent  Labourers 
Bill  and  shirking  a  University  Bill  altogether.  It  is  quite  true; 
but  his  failures  were  a  consequence  of  his  desertion  by  the  Irish 
party,  and  not  its  cause.  As  mentioned  already,  when  Mr.  Dillon 
went  down  to  Swinford  to  make  the  speech  which  wrecked  the  policy 
of  conciliation,  he  and  we  were  aware  that  '  the  Castle  people '  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  deal  with  the  University  question  in  the 
forthcoming  session,  and  were  eager  for  a  conference  on  the  land 
conference  lines  '  to  strengthen  their  hands,'  and  that  influence  than 
which  there  could  be  scarcely  any  higher  was  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  most  powerful  Protestants  of  the  North  to  predispose  them  towards 
a  settlement  of  the  question.  Knowing  all  which,  conferences,  concilia- 
tion, Mr.  Wyndham,  and  all  his  works  were  laughed  to  scorn,  and  the 
flag  of  revolt  raised  against  the  plans  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  National 
Directory  for  making  straight  their  paths. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  was  not  the  work  of  the  Irish 
party,  much  less  of  the  Irish  people.  It  was  the  work  of  three  men, 
unquestionably  of  eminent  services  and  high  character,  one  of  whom 
had  given  up  his  connection  with  the  Irish  party  in  despair  seven 
years  before,  and  had  obtained  the  control  of  the  national  organ  for 
the  express  purpose  of  supporting  the  decisions  of  the  majority. 
It  was  their  eminence  and  their  unsullied  character  which  alone 
saved  their  revolt  from  being  laughable  in  its  indefensibility.  Every 
successive  step  taken  by  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
land  conference  was  taken  after  full  consultation  with  the  constituted 
national  authorities,  and  under  the  sanction  of  their  repeated  votes 
of  approval.  Those  who — from  motives  of  patriotism  which  nobody 
will  question — hated  the  land  conference  policy  as  a  national  curse, 
never  frankly  explained  their  position  to  the  party,  to  the  Directory  of 
the  League,  or  to  the  country  through  the  National  Convention, 
absented  themselves  from  the  deliberations  of  all  these  bodies,  and 
'launched  their  determined  campaign'  against  the  decisions  of  these 
bodies  and  of  their  leader  with  no  more  constitutional  warrant  than 
the  first  three  passers-by  who  might  put  their  heads  together  to 
disrupt  the  national  forces. 

The  revolt  might  at  least  have  had  some  retrospective  justifica- 
tion if  the  result  was  even  to  improve  the  tenants'  chances  of  better 
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bargains  under  the  Purchase  Act.  The  result  was  all  the  other  way. 
The  control  of  the  party  and  of  the  national  organisation  was  no 
sooner  placed  at  their  undisputed  service,  and  the  obnoxious  plans 
for  a  friendly  test  of  the  Act  abandoned,  than  two  of  the  trio — the  only 
two  with  any  power  of  directing  a  fierce  agitation — quitted  the  country 
altogether.  No  counter-machinery  of  any  kind  was  devised  for  the 
tenants'  guidance  and  protection.  No  hint  was  given  of  how  the 
thirteen  and  a  half  years'  purchase  suggested  in  lieu  of  the  directory's 
standard  was  to  be  worked  out  in  practice.  We  had  pleaded  in  vain 
for  six  months'  patience  and  self-restraint  while  we  were  trying  out 
our  peaceful  experiment.  The  conciliationists  were  no  sooner  gone 
than  the  anti-conciliationists  lapsed  into  a  six  months'  inaction  and 
disappeared  from  the  field,  leaving  nothing  but  chaos  and  red  ruin 
behind  them.  The  tenants,  whom  no  force  could  keep  from  grasping 
at  the  tremendous  advantages  of  occupying  ownership,  were  left  to 
scramble  pell-mell  for  their  holdings  in  leaderless  and  unorganised 
groups.  Prices  depended  not  upon  the  Act,  but  upon  the  prudence 
and  strength  of  the  tenants'  combination.  That  combination  was 
for  all  practical  purposes  effaced  when  the  directory's  plans  were 
defeated.  The  Act  was  not  even  blocked,  for  within  six  months 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  land  of  the  country  was  purchased,  but 
purchased  at  fully  two  years'  purchase  higher  than  the  figures  for 
which  the  directory  had  pledged  themselves  to  hold  out,  and  which 
according  to  all  human  calculation  they  must  have  obtained  by  the 
mixture  of  firmness  and  friendliness  with  which  they  proposed  to 
approach  the  Act  in  its  administration.  Worse  still,  the  great  move- 
ment of  national  reform,  buoyancy,  and  regeneration  of  which  the 
abolition  of  landlordism  was  only  to  be  a  first  step,  was  brought  to  a 
dead  stop. 

The  people  of  Cork  City,  with  a  partiality  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  writer,  at  least,  to  think  without  emotion,  refused 
flatly  to  consent  to  my  resignation  of  my  seat,  and  preferred  to 
disfranchise  a  vast  commercial  community  with  a  population  of 
100,000  for  more  than  twelve  months  rather  than  elect  anyone  in 
my  stead.  In  vain  I  pressed  upon  them  that,  the  object  of  my 
resignation  having  been  to  give  the  anti-conciliationists  that  full 
and  fair  trial  for  any  alternative  policy  of  their  own  which  they 
had  refused  to  give  to  the  authorised  national  policy,  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  enter  upon  any  warfare  against  them ;  still  less  was 
it  possible  for  me  to  rejoin  the  party  while  they  were  engaged  in 
stultifying  their  own  action  for  the  previous  twelve  months  and 
destroying  what  I  held  to  be  the  best  opportunity  that  had  ever 
come  for  obtaining  for  our  people  the  ownership  of  the  soil  and 
the  blessings  of  self-government.  The  invariable  reply  of  my 
wonderful  constituents  was  that  time  would  justify  me,  that 
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they  were  content  to  wait,  and  must  decline  to  discuss  the 
question  any  further.  Their  hands  were  forced  towards  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1904  by  an  Irish  enfant  terrible,  equally  happy  in  tilting 
at  the  Irish  party  or  myself,  moving  the  writ  without  the  leave  of  the 
people  of  Cork  or  of  anybody  else.  English  readers  may  be  spared 
any  detail  of  the  embarrassments  in  which  my  re-election  without  my 
knowledge  or  desire  placed  me.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  nearly  twelve 
months  having  passed  without  the  anti-conciliationists  providing  the 
country  with  any  substitute  whatever  for  the  national  policy  they 
had  reduced  to  a  nullity,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Lord  Dudley,  and  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell  being  still  at  Dublin  Castle,  and  the  breach  with 
them  and  with  the  conciliation  wing  of  the  landowners  not  being 
yet  altogether  past  healing — I  felt  coerced  so  far  to  obey  the  wish 
of  my  faithful  constituency  as  to  undertake  one  effort  more  to  recall 
the  party  and  the  United  Irish  League  to  the  principles  of  conciliation 
and  of  the  union  of  all  parties,  classes,  and  creeds  for  common  Irish 
purposes,  which  still  stood  unretracted  on  their  books  as  the  national 
policy. 

By  a  coincidence  which  led  the  anti-conciliationists  into  one  of 
their  absurd  hallucinations  as  to  the  occult  plottings  between  Mr. 
Wyndham,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  Lord  Dunraven,  and  myself, 
my  re-election  for  Cork  synchronised  with  the  formation  of  the 
Irish  Reform  Association  (in  which  the  conference  landlords  had 
once  more  rallied)  and  the  publication  of  their  first  manifestoes 
shadowing  forth  their  devolutionary  programme.  Like  all  the 
other  subsequent  imputations  against  me,  the  suspicion  was  a 
fiction  pure  and  simple.  Frank  and  constant  communication 
between  the  parties  to  a  great  national  pact  might  have  in- 
creased tenfold  the  chances  of  a  happy  denouement,  and,  it  is  not 
perhaps  too  arrogant  to  suggest,  the  contact  might  have  exercised 
at  least  as  powerful  an  influence  in  winning  over  Unionist  statesmen 
to  our  national  ideals  as  in  perverting  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  party  from  the  instincts  and  convictions  of  their  lives.  I  knew 
so  much,  however,  of  the  mischief  that  might  be  wrought  by 
suggestions,  in  the  minds  of  a  people  suspicious  with  an  hereditary 
suspiciousness  only  too  easily  accounted  for,  that,  in  order  to  qualify 
myself  for  the  dangerous  apostleship  of  peace  in  Ireland,  I  took  care 
to  guard  myself  by  precautions  which,  to  men  accustomed  to  happier 
political  conditions,  may  seem  superfluous  almost  to  the  point  of 
absurdity,  but  of  which  events  have  only  too  strikingly  demonstrated 
the  wisdom.  For  example,  I  have  never  to  this  hour  had  any  personal 
relations  with  Mr.  Wyndham  except  across  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Any  communications  with  him  throughout  the  land 
conference  crisis  and  the  land  purchase  debates,  on  which  so  much 
depended  for  both  of  us  and  for  higher  interests,  were  carried  out 
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wholly  through  Mr.  Redmond,  as  were  my  communications  with  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell  and  Lord  Dunraven  in  Mr.  Redmond's  presence. 
I  was  so  careful  to  avoid  the  slightest  appearance  of  interfering  behind 
the  backs  of  those  with  whom  the  responsibility  for  the  tactics  of  the 
Irish  party  now  lay,  that,  from  the  date  of  my  resignation  until  the 
publication  of  the  devolution  manifestoes  nine  months  afterwards, 
I  had  no  relations  of  any  sort,  personal  or  written,  with  Mr.  Wyndham, 
Lord  Dudley,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  or  Lord  Dunraven,  or  with 
anybody  on  their  behalf.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  Cork 
election  was  not  without  its  influence  in  determining  Lord  Dunraven 
and  his  official  coadjutors  to  make  their  plunge.  My  return  to  the 
scene  on  the  affectionate  compulsion  of  the  city  long  recognised 
as  the  Nationalist  capital  of  Ireland,  was  the  first  event  for  nine  months 
that  offered  the  smallest  hope  of  re-establishing  the  union  of  parties 
and  classes  which  '  the  determined  campaign '  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and 
Sexton  had  broken  off  the  previous  winter.  But  what  is  quite  certain 
is  that  during  the  whole  period  of  the  mysterious  Wyndham-and- 
MacDonnell '  dinner-party,'  and  of  Lord  Dudley's  revision  and  approval 
of  the  devolution  proposals,  and  of  Lord  Dunraven  and  Sir  Antony's 
romantic  visits  to  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  pleasant  waters  of  Kenmare 
Bay  for  the  exchange  of  views  in  respect  of  the  proposed  manifesto, 
neither  I,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  other  Nationalist,  had  any  hand, 
act,  or  part  in  those  attempts  of  high-minded  Tory  statesmen  and 
enlightened  Irish  country  gentlemen  to  re-establish  on  the  basis  of 
concessions  to  the  Irish  passion  for  self-government  the  policy  of 
conciliation  which  had  already  worked  the  miracle  of  decreeing  the 
abolition  of  landlordism  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  in  either 
island,  in  any  British  or  Irish  party,  or  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
twelve  months  before. 

The  moment  was  so  propitious  that  Mr.  Redmond,  who  was  in 
New  York,  free  from  the  fetters  of  '  the  determined  campaigners,' 
when  the  Irish  Reform  Association  launched  their  first  manifesto, 
hailed  the  action  of  those  patriotic  Irish  nobles  and  landed  men  with 
rapture,  as  the  certain  harbinger  of  Home  Rule.  It  was  only  on  his 
return  under  the  tutelage  of  the  anti-conciliationist  politicians  in 
Dublin,  that  he  surrendered  his  own  intuitive  judgment  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  new  movement,  as  he  surrendered  it  on  the  land  purchase 
question  on  the  threat  of  a  split  the  previous  winter,  and  as  he  sur- 
rendered it  again  the  other  day  at  the  first  breath  of  a  storm  arising 
from  misconception  and  misinformation  at  the  Dublin  Convention. 
The  remembrance  of  his  own  first  action  did  not  prevent  him,  in  his 
search  for  some  rag  of  apology  for  his  pitiful  predicament  as  to  the 
Birrell  Bill,  from  telling  the  convention  in  my  absence  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  for  devolution  by  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment was  due  to  my  '  hailing  the  proposal  of  Lord  Dunraven  with 
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approval  and  delight.'  Even  for  a  politician  in  so  tight  a  corner, 
it  was  not  a  very  chivalrous  insinuation  against  a  man  who  absented 
himself  from  public  affairs  for  this  entire  session  for  the  special  purpose 
of  leaving  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  friends  absolutely  unembarrassed  in 
their  dealings  with  Mr.  Birrell. 

WILLIAM  O'BRIEN. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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DISCONTENT   IN   INDIA 


Ba'iyat  chu  bikhand,  u  sultan  darakht, 
Darakht,  ai  pisar,  bashad  a/  bikh  sakht. — SAM. 

The  people  are  the  roots,  the  king  the  tree ; 
As  are  the  roots,  so  strong  the  tree  will  be. 


IT  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  unrest  in  India.  Perhaps 
the  British  public  would  like  to  know  the  views  of  a  Hindu — a  British 
subject,  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  a  Native  State  in 
India — upon  the  present  discontent.  My  views  are  those  of  an  Indian 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  administration  both  of  British  India  and 
Native  India.  From  the  Indian  point  of  view,  therefore,  I  propose 
(1)  to  examine  the  causes  of  the  present  unrest,  (2)  to  point  out  some 
mistakes  in  the  past,  (3)  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  the  future. 

I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
last  150  years  of  British  administration,  there  is  still  a  great  gulf 
between  the  East  and  the  West :  I  should  not  like  to  call  this  by  the 
hard  name  of  racial  animosity,  but,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
two  races  being  so  different,  the  Indian  finds  it  difficult  to  accommodate 
himself  to  English  ways ;  he  may  admire  the  excellent  work  done  by 
Englishmen,  but  he  does  not  like  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  :  he 
appreciates  the  '  pax  Britannica '  and  has  no  substitute  to  offer  for 
it.  The  Indians  are  a  sensitive  people,  and  they  take  offence  at  things 
which  were  never  meant  to  offend  them  ;  executive  measures  of  the 
Government  are,  through  the  methods  of  their  application,  felt  to 
be  irksome  :  there  is  a  general  wish  that  more  attention  were  paid  to 
Oriental  prejudices. 

'  The  Indian  is  essentially  the  caste  man,  the  Saxon  is  charac- 
teristically the  no-caste  man,  and  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  mutual 
understanding/  Just  as  in  England  the  people  are  too  democratic 
for  the  Government,  in  India  the  Government  is  too  democratic  for 
the  people.' *  The  English  have  been  in  India  over  three  centuries. 
The  keen  observer  may  always  notice  that  anything  like  permanent 
influence  has  been  exercised  by  India  on  Englishmen  and  not  by 

1  Greater  Britain,  by  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  v.  2,  p.  216. 
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Englishmen  on  India.  Notwithstanding  Christian  missionary  enterprise, 
England  has  so  far  failed  in  removing  the  aloofness  of  the  Indian 
mind.  Even  to-day  not  only  the  masses  in  India,  but  the  educated 
classes,  are  separated  by  a  gulf  of  thought  and  aspiration.  Even  the 
Indian  convert  to  Christianity  remains  an  Indian  at  heart,  though  he 
may  himself  be  unconscious  of  the  fact.  Bengal's  greatest  poet,  Michael 
M.  Dutt,  though  a  Christian,  with  an  English  wife,  breathed  Hinduism 
in  every  line  of  his  works.  The  majority  of  Indian  Christian  converts 
are  in  Southern  India,  where  I  have  spent  the  best  part  of  my  life. 
Often  I  noticed  that  the  '  tilak  '  or  '  battu  '  (Hindu  caste  marks  of 
sandalwood  paste)  and  even  the  holy  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head  (variously 
called  the  '  tiki,'  '  choti,'  and  '  jhuttu ')  are  preserved  with  pride. 
Christian  converts  all  over  India  show  a  perceptible  indifference  to 
their  white  co-religionists.  Even  the  uneducated  Mehomedan,  who 
sometimes  in  conversation  refers  rather  scornfully  to  his  Hindu  neigh- 
bour as  'kafar'  (infidel),  shakes  hands  with  him  in  the  bazar  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  their  joint  distaste  for  the  English.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  there  is  an  invisible  barrier  between  the 
Indian  and  the  English.  The  Hindu  and  the  Mehomedan  may 
occasionally  have  differences  between  themselves,  but  against  the 
English  they  are  generally  drawn  together  by — call  it  Asiatic  comity 
or  anti-English  feeling. 

M.  Darmesteter  was  perhaps  the  keenest  observer  among  foreign 
writers  on  India.  He  wrote  that  the  English  in  India  are  unable 
'  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  these  vast  multitudes,  so  gentle,  so  weak, 
so  ready  to  open  and  to  give  themselves  if  only  one  could  speak  with 
them.'  Without  true  sympathy  inferiority  cannot  pardon  the 
superior  strength  of  '  silent,  haughty,  but  conscientious  masters.' 
Sir  John  Strachey  admits  that  '  the  ordinary  Englishman  is  too 
rough,  and  vigorous,  and  straightforward  to  be  a  very  agreeable 
person  to  a  majority  of  the  natives  in  India.'  To  the  Oriental  mind 
roughness  counteracts  the  good  effect  produced  by  straightforward- 
ness. The  main  point  is  that  there  is  a  sort  of  racial  dislike,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  always  ready  for  the  agitator  to  work 
upon.  The  Indian  National  Congress,  though  it  has  failed  to  attract 
the  Mehomedan,  has  worked  upon  this  feeling  with  some  success. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  the  Congress  to  raise  cries  against  the  Govern- 
ment, to  levy  baseless  charges  of  broken  faith,  to  impute  improper 
motives,  and  pass  Resolutions  aiming  at  the  substitution  of  native 
for  British  rule.  The  Indian  National  Congress  applies  metaphysical 
rights  and  abstract  doctrines  to  public  affairs  and  promises  eternal 
damnation  to  those  who  have  the  courage  to  disagree  with  it. 
The  policy  of  the  Congress  is  seldom  rational.  Instead  of  reasoned 
judgment,  uncontrolled  emotion  is  evident  in  its  proceedings. 
Its  leaders  seem  to  be  incapable  of  plainly  enumerating  their 
alleged  grievances  without  trope  and  invective.  In  their  vehemence 
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they  have  banished  the  graces  ;  their  language  is  often  not  that  of 
statesmen,  as  they  would  have  themselves  regarded,  but  of  irrespon- 
sible ranters.  Burke  denounced  the  French  Constitution  as  being 
'  a  building  composed  of  untempered  mortar — the  work  of  Goths  and 
Vandals,  where  everything  was  disjointed  and  inverted.'  If  the 
average  Englishman  has  a  similar  opinion  of  the  Congress,  its 
leaders  are  alone  to  blame.  The  existence  and  the  policy  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  have  undoubtedly  made  for  unrest  in 
India.  The  Congress  party  simply  talk  Utopian  politics.  Questions  of 
vital  importance  to  India  are  never  even  discussed.  Take  for  instance 
the  question  of  Imperial  Preference.  There  is  not  a  syllable  about  it 
in  the  Congress  proceedings.  The  subjects  with  which  the  Congress 
deals  annually  affect  only  a  fraction  of  the  population.  The  jury 
system,  for  instance,  affects  only  those  concerned  with  the  law-courts. 
The  separation  of  the  judicial  and  executive  would  touch  only  a 
limited  number.  A  question  of  Tariff  must  affect  the  whole  popula- 
tion, who  are  all  consumers  of  something. 

The  organisation  of  the  Congress  has  made  the  dissemination  of 
its  aims  and  views  throughout  India  possible.  Individual  members 
of  the  Congress  party  have  their  own  reasons  for  the  activity  they 
display,  such  as  alleged  grievances  to  proclaim  or  revenge,  the 
necessity  for  advertising  themselves  as  leaders,  an  ambition  to  pose 
as  patriots,  the  desire  to  embarrass  the  Government  and  obtain  con- 
cessions to  agitation,  as  (they  see)  concessions  have  been  made  to  the 
Irish  agitators.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  the  British 
Government,  when  they  choose  to  exert  themselves,  are  strong  enough 
to  annihilate  them  :  meanwhile  they  trade  on  the  forbearance  of  the 
Government.  Besides  the  Congress  organisation  in  India  there  is  the 
English  branch  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  dependent  on  the 
leadership  and  support  of  a  few  '  ex-civilians,'  some  of  them  members 
of  Parliament,  with  a  newspaper  '  India '  to  proclaim  its  views ;  it 
has  been  publicly  said,  by  a  high  English  authority,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  that  '  the  sedition  which  was  causing  much  grave  anxiety 
in  certain  parts  of  India  was  as  much  due  to  deliberate  encouragement 
from  our  own  countrymen  in  this  country  as  it  was  to  any  causes  in 
India.'  There  was  an  open  field  of  dislike  for  the  opponents  of  Govern- 
ment to  operate  upon,  there  were  organised  bodies  of  opponents  ready 
and  anxious  to  take  overt  action,  material  for  criticism  is  always 
forthcoming  or  can  be  manufactured  :  is  it  a  wonder  that  disturbances 
took  place  in  Eastern  Bengal  ?  That  they  should  spread  to  the 
Pan  jab  was  only  to  'be  expected.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  given  an 
exhaustive  list  of  the  causes  of  unrest  in  India.  It  is  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  have  indicated  the  possible  and  probable  course  which 
the  recent  developments  of  discontent  have  taken  in  Eastern  Bengal 
and  the  Pan  jab.  The  disturbances  in  the  Panjab  were  not  started 
with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  British  Government,  for  even  the  most 
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rabid  Congress  extremists  know  that  they  cannot  run  a  Government 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  Panjab  disturbances  were  simply  an 
opportunity  created  to  express  their  dislike  to  the  English. 

I  will  now  invite  attention  to  some  of  the  matters  in  which  I 
venture  to  think  the  Government  have  been  ill-advised  or  have  acted 
with  ignorance  in  the  past,  though  they  have  doubtless  been  actuated 
by  the  best  intentions.  The  mistake  which  led  to  the  Mutiny  of 
1857  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  :  but  it  is  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  number  of  smaller  mistakes  which  in  the  aggregate 
have  no  inconsiderable  effect.  It  is  as  if  a  person  were  to  neglect 
the  recurrence  of  many  symptoms  of  a  malady  and  then  be  astonished 
at  finding  himself  the  victim  of  some  incurable  disease.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Government  are  so  confident  of  their  ultimate  strength  that 
they  from  time  to  time  lop  off  portions  of  their  power  and  present  them 
to  their  opponents.  Many  of  their  difficulties  are  of  their  own  creation. 
They  allow  their  authority  to  be  attacked  with  impunity.  They  allow, 
under  the  Statute  of  1892,  interpellations  in  the  Legislative  Councils 
which  aim  sometimes  at  disparaging  the  policy  and  measures  of  the 
Government,  the  acts  of  their  officers,  and  the  British  Raj  generally  ; 
they  allow  the  utmost  freedom  of  debate  over  the  annual  Budgets,  when 
elaborate  essays  are  read  by  some  of  the  non-official  members,  full  of 
hostile  criticism  of  the  Government,  their  policy  and  their  acts  ;  these 
essays  are  repeated  and  glorified  in  the  vernacular  Press,  while  the 
official  replies  are  generally  ignored  and  omitted.  Again,  this  vernacular 
Press  is  allowed  to  carp  at  Government  and  their  officers  without 
restraint,  disseminating  lies,  half-truths,  and  vilifying  statements  :  I 
say,  without  restraint,  for  the  vilified  officers  have  not  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  prosecute  without  the  sanction  of  Government,  which  is 
seldom  given ;  the  lies  spread  abroad  are  so  rarely  or  so  tardily  con- 
tradicted that  they  practically  hold  the  field,  and  the  few  Press 
prosecutions  instituted  have  but  a  temporary  and  individual  effect. 

The  Government  of  India's  recent  Resolution  empowering  the 
various  Provincial  Governments  to  institute  prosecutions  in  all 
cases  of  wilful  infringement  of  Press  laws  raises  an  important  question. 
The  majority  of  the  offenders  no  doubt  are,  and  will  be,  the  publishers 
of  vernacular  papers,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Press  prosecutions  that 
followed  the  murders  of  Lieutenant  Ayerst  and  Mr.  Rand  ten  years 
ago.  Who  will  pay  the  expenses  of  these  prosecutions  ?  The 
Government  of  course.  In  other  words,  the  taxpayers  of  the  country, 
the  majority  of  them — the  masses — being  quite  illiterate,  who  derive 
no  direct  or  indirect  benefit  from  any  newspapersrwill  have  to  pay  the 
cost.  Owing  to  the  disturbances  created  by  the  preaching  of  the  verna- 
cular Press,  the  Government  have  been  put  to  the  expense  of  employ- 
ing extra  police,  and  the  military  authorities  may  be  perfectly  justified 
in  asking  for  extra  regiments  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  vast  continent 
of  India.  Who  again  pays  the  cost  I  Surely  the  dumb  millions. 
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The  educated  classes,  being  hardly  one  per  cent,  of  the  population,  pay 
only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
The  matter  therefore,  put  in  a  nutshell,  comes  to  this.  Are  the  Govern- 
ment justified  in  allowing  the  microscopic  minority  of  the  educated 
classes  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  manufacturing  sedition,  and  then 
making  the  poor  innocent  dumb  millions  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
Press  prosecutions  and  extra  military  and  police  charges  ?  The 
persons  who  cause  the  trouble  should  be  made  to  pay.  Why  should 
the  seditious  vernacular  Press  be  treated  differently  ?  The  only 
solution  is,  perhaps,  in  the  modification  of  the  freedom  of  the  vernacular 
Press,  so  as  to  prevent  extra  expenditure  in  Press  prosecutions  and 
military  and  police  measures  falling  upon  the  innocent  masses.  The 
Government  owe  it  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  their  innocent  and  loyal  subjects,  that  they  should  not 
allow  any  Indian  town  to  be  turned  into  a  veritable  pandemonium. 

The  unbridled  license  of  the  vernacular  Press  has  made  patriotism 
synonymous  with  incendiarism,  as  the  preliminary  rehearsals  of  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  in  Rawal  Pindi  have  recently  shown.  The 
'  patriots '  for  months  lost  their  heads,  and  now  they  have  lost  their 
feet.  Two  of  them  have  now  to  serve  their  terms  in  jail,  and  two 
have  left  the  scene  covered  with  odium  and  discredit.  But  the  verna- 
cular Press,  in  doggerel  verse  and  magniloquent  prose,  continues  to  do 
incalculable  mischief  among  an  ignorant  population.  Instead  of 
showing  a  firm  grasp  of  facts,  or  a  reasonable  estimate  of  proba- 
bilities, the  columns  of  vernacular  papers  are,  as  a  rule,  covered  with 
reckless  phrases  and  senseless  vituperation  of  everything  English. 
Even  the  honour  of  innocent  English  women  is  not  safe  in  their  hands. 
The  native  public  naturally  lose  respect  for  Government  and  their 
officers  when  they  perpetually  read  such  hostile  criticisms,  false  and 
inaccurate  though  they  may  be,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken.  The 
indifference  of  Government  is  not  regarded  as  a  sign  of  strength,  but 
as  an  admission  of  weakness.  It  may  be  the  English  view  that  the 
Government,  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude,  justice,  and  strength, 
can  afford  to  despise  such  criticisms,  and  that  scurrility  and  menda- 
city will  recoil  on  the  writers.  But  that  is  not  the  Oriental  view, 
and  after  all  the  important  point  to  consider  is  how  the  action  or 
inaction  of  Government  will  be  and  is  regarded  by  the  native  public 
affected.  Disraeli,  who  excelled  most  British  statesmen  in  his  intui- 
tive grasp  of  Indian  affairs,  said  :  '  Never  mind  what  are  your  inten- 
tions, the  question  is,  what  are  their  (Indians')  thoughts — what  their 
inferences  ? ' 2 

From  the  Oriental  point  of  view,  the  English  seldom  know  when 

and  how  to  yield,  or  when  and  how  to  enforce.      In  Bengal,  when 

the  rabid  extremists  were  openly  preaching  '  bahiskaran  ' — (expulsion 

of  the  English) — the  laws  were  despoiled  of  all  their  respected  and 

*  Disraeli,  by  Walter  Sichel,  p.  219. 
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salutary  terrors,  the  inaction  of  the  Government  was  a  subject  of 
ridicule  in  the  bazars  of  Upper  India.  The  Government  should  now 
ponder  and  reflect,  and  their  wide  grasp  of  generalities  should  keep 
exact  pace  with  a  close  mastery  of  detail  of  Oriental  ways.  Then  and 
then  only  will  they  be  able  to  act  with  telling  strokes,  with  special 
regard  to  a  balance  of  expediencies.  Without  that  the  British  Indian 
constitution  is  a  scheme  upon  paper,  an  artificial  arrangement,  and 
by  no  means  a  living,  active,  and  effective  constitution.  The  strength 
of  an  Empire  depends  on  how  far  the  administration  is  suitable  to  the 
temper  and  mental  habits  of  the  people.  An  administration  which 
is  simply  based  on  bare  logical  reasons,  and  not  clothed  in  convenience 
and  custom,  in  the  affections  of  the  people  on  one  side,  and  a  familiarity 
with  their  history  on  the  other,  cannot  be  successful.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  Anglo-Indian  bureaucracy  seem  to  glide  into  a  fallacy 
that,  so  long  as  their  intentions  are  good,  they  are  bound  to  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  people.  The  people  of  India  suffer  rather  from  the 
ignorance  than  the  unkindness  of  Englishmen.  The  Oriental  mind 
cannot  comprehend  how  the  inexhaustible  ore  of  resplendent  powers 
is  not  subtly  compounded  with  a  noble  sympathy  which  alone  earns 
the  gratitude  of  the  Oriental. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Tilak,  a  Congress  leader,  said  the  other  day  :  '  We  shall 
not  give  the  Government  assistance  to  collect  revemte  and  keep  peace. 
.  .  .  We  shall  not  assist  them  in  carrying  on  the  administration  of 
justice.  We  shall  have  our  own  courts,  and,  if  time  comes,  we  shall 
not  pay  any  taxes' 

What  effect  will  such  utterances  have  upon  the  Native  Army,  which 
is  recruited  from  among  the  most  ignorant  masses  of  India  ?  Does 
any  sane  man  doubt  that  such  utterances  of  a  distinguished  Brahman 
will  affect  the  Hindu  sepoy  and  put  a  great,  unnecessary,  and  unjusti- 
fiable strain  on  his  loyalty  ?  The  Home  Government  are  perhaps 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  transition 
in  India,  in  giving  too  much  licence  to  the  vernacular  Press  they  are 
doing  India  a  real  injury  in  the  shape  of  a  great  favour.  Evidently 
they  do  not  realise  that  they  are  thus  unwittingly  waving  a  torch 
over  a  powder  magazine. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  history  of  the  question  of  the  liberty  of 
the  Press  in  England  and  in  India,  of  the  argument  of  the  safety-valve, 
and  of  the  value  of  such  means  as  the  vernacular  Press  affords  of 
conveying  information  to  the  Government.  But  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying — and  as  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  India  for  many  years 
I  had  ample  opportunities  of  observation — that  the  unlimited,  un- 
bridled licence  of  the  vernacular  Press,  as  now  conducted  in  British 
India,  does  more  harm  than  good  to  Government  and  the  country, 
and  that  no  native  ruler  would  tolerate  its  existence.  For  a  long 
time  the  Government  of  India  have  regarded  with  exceptional 
tolerance  the  nuisance  of  the  vernacular  Press  confided  to  unpractised 
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hands.  As  Lord  Lytton  observed  in  his  memorable  speech  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1878,  '  all  the  more  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Government  of 
India  to  take  due  care  that  the  gift  for  which  it  is  responsible  shall 
not  become  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  a  stone  instead  of  bread,  to 
its  recipients.'  The  '  liberty  of  the  Press '  is  an  attractive  phrase, 
common  to  the  British  race,  but  it  is  an  unintelligible,  mysterious 
foreign  formula  to  the  Indian  millions  for  whose  benefit  a  free  Press 
is  supposed  to  be  maintained.  It  is  well  known  that  some  vernacular 
papers  are  written  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  intelligence,  and 
with  an  undisguised  appeal  to  the  most  disloyal  sentiments  and 
mischievous  passions.  The  ignorant  villager  regards  the  vernacular 
Press  as  a  counter  in  a  great  game  of  power  in  which  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled  have  a  tremendous  stake  to  win  or  lose.  To  the  Oriental 
mind  every  Press  prosecution — successful  or  otherwise — is  a  virtual 
defeat  of  the  ruler.  A  Press  prosecution  is  unknown  in  Native  States 
— it  is  unthinkable  to  native  rulers.  Freedom  of  the  Press  is  not  a 
fetish  to  be  worshipped,  but  is  a  privilege  to  be  granted  only  to  the 
intelligent  who  know  how  to  enjoy  it  rationally. 

Under  recent  circumstances,  the  Government  have  been  allowing 
their  power  and  prestige  to  be  impaired  to  such  a  degree  that  harm 
only  can  result.  The  word  prestige,  I  know,  will  be  a  red  rag  to  some 
readers,  but  anybody  who  knows  anything  of  India  knows  the  import- 
ance attached  to  prestige,  and  how  it  acts  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
power  and  battalions  with  the  native  community.  Then  again  the 
Government  have  not  at  times  been  sufficiently  careful  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  their  own  officers.  The  latter  have  on  occasions  been 
exposed  to  public  censure.  It  may  and  will  of  course  be  said  that  if 
a  Government  official  acts  wrongly  he  should  be  liable  to  punishment. 
That  may  be  so,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  proposi- 
tion that  Government  officers  should  be  irresponsible  and  above 
censure.  But  there  are  ways  and  ways  of  doing  things.  My  point 
is  that  in  some  cases  censure  of  officials  administered  publicly  is  a 
mistake,  as  lowering  them  in  the  public  estimation,  diminishing 
their  authority  and  prestige  for  the  future,  inviting  attack  on  other 
Government  officers,  and  generally  affecting  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  they  belong.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  the  military  controversy  of  1905  between  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Viceroy,  and  Commander-in-Chief,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  publication  of  the  despatches  and  other 
controversial  papers  was  an  error.  So  also  the  publication  of  the 
papers,  perhaps  only  a  selection  of  them,  connected  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Sir  B.  Fuller  in  1906.  Why  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  resign  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand.  If  he  had  patiently 
submitted  to  be  overruled,  time  would  have  justified  him.  The 
publication  of  the  papers  was  regarded  as  showing  that  the  Govern- 
ment threw  over  &  lieutenant-Governor  as  a  concessjpn  fa>  agitation. 
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Any  want  of  support  of  its  officers  shown  by  Government,  any  con- 
cession to  agitation,  only  leads  to  further  difficulties,  both  for  the 
officers  concerned  and  for  the  Government,  until  sooner  or  later  some 
drastic  remedy  is  required.  The  general  tendency  of  Government  has 
been  to  diminish  the  authority  of  their  officers.  The  working  of  the 
Local  Self-Government  Acts  of  1882  and  since  has  all  operated  in 
this  direction  :  though  at  the  same  time  the  officers  have  been  expected 
and  required  to  obtain  by  influence  the  same  results  as  they  could 
previously  have  obtained  by  personal  rule.  If  the  Government  are 
pleased,  as  a  concession  to  liberal  views,  to  render  the  administration 
of  the  country  more  difficult,  they  might  reasonably  expect  some 
return  in  the  shape  of  greater  efficiency  or  popularity,  or  at  least 
gratitude,  but  it  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  any  of  these  ends  has 
been  gained.  Calcutta  itself  affords  an  object  lesson  of  the  effects  of 
diminution  of  authority.  Up  to  about  twenty  years  ago  the  Chairman 
of  the  Corporation  was  also  Commissioner  of  the  Police  of  the  town. 
Since  these  two  appointments  have  been  divided,  the  Chairman  has 
lost  considerably  in  prestige,  and  actually  in  power.  His  authority  has 
been  greatly  impaired  by  legislation.  It  would  be  too  long  a  story 
to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  Calcutta  municipal  administration. 
My  point  is  that  Government  suffer  the  authority  of  their  officers 
to  be  diminished,  and  that  this  reacts  on  the  prestige  of  the  Govern- 
ment. English  rule  in  India  depends  largely  on  prestige.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  there  are  only  78,000  British  troops  in  India,  it 
is  clear  that  for  every  4,000  natives  there  is  only  one  British  soldier. 
It  is  the  prestige  of  the  white  face  that  keeps  the  Indian  Empire. 
It  is  very  true  that  '  the  white  face  in  India  is  the  neutral  face, 
under  which  natives  of  every  creed  and  race  are  glad  to  rally.' 3 

Again,  have  the  Government  been  sufficiently  careful  to  secure  a 
succession  of  officers  of  the  desirable  stamp  ?  There  is  a  widespread 
opinion  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Indian  Civil  Service  has  deteriorated, 
is  deteriorating,  and  should  be  improved.  There  is  no  question  that 
some  of  the  officers  would  be  ornaments  to  any  service,  in  respect  of 
calibre,  conduct,  and  character ;  but  on  the  other  hand  everyone  knows 
that,  under  the  system  of  open  competition,  a  number  of '  undesirables ' 
are  recruited  whom  it  would  be  well  to  eliminate,  though  there  is  at 
present  no  power  of  getting  rid  of  the  hard  bargains.  I  have  had 
many  friends  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  know  the  sterling  merits 
of  Englishmen  as  well  as  any  one.  But  neither  can  I  be  blind  to 
their  defects  in  individual  cases.  And  it  may  be  admitted  that  any 
plan  for  the  elimination  of  undesirables  should  be  applied  equally 
to  native  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Moreover,  I  would 
venture  to  notice  with  regret  the  ignorance  of  the  vernacular  languages 
often  displayed  even  by  officers  who  have  served  for  some  years  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  only  that  ludicrous  mistakes  and  scenes  take  place, 

3  Memories,  by  Major-General  Sir  Owen  Tudor  Burne,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  p.  264. 
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which  might  well  have  been  spared.  But  the  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  language  of  the  people  leads  to  administrative  inefficiency,  to 
difficulties  in  official  and  social  intercourse,  and  to  a  diminution  of  the 
power  and  prestige  which  the  officers  of  Government  ought  to  possess 
and  be  able  to  use.  An  adequate  knowledge  of,  say,  six  languages 
—Bengali,  Hindustani,  Marathi,  Gujrati,  Tamil,  and  Telegu — is  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  '  hundreds  of  languages  of  India ' 
to  which  the  European  savant  refers  need  not  trouble  the  average 
Anglo-Indian  official.  And  no  single  official  need  learn  more  than, 
say,  one  well.  Everybody  cannot  be  a  language  expert,  but  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  devise  some  means  of  improving  the  standard 
required,  and  much  would  be  gained  thereby. 

The  rapid  communication  with  England  has  considerably  increased 
the  ignorance  of  Anglo-Indians  in  Indian  matters.  Even  a  short 
privilege  leave  of  a  few  weeks  they  now  spend  out  of  India.  In  olden 
times,  for  want  of  steamer  facilities,  they  had  perforce  to  spend  their 
short  leaves  in  India  and  therefore  saw  more  of  the  people  whom  they 
ruled.  Even  distinguished  Anglo-Indians  know  very  little  of  the 
modes  of  thought  of  the  people  of  India.  Some  frankly  confess  their 
inability  to  understand  the  Oriental  mind,  others,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  applying  a  Western  standard,  are  misled,  and,  as  authors,  hope- 
lessly mislead  the  future  generations  of  Englishmen.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  Anglo-Indian  genius,  which  has  built  up  the 
greatest  Empire  in  the  history  of  the  world — India.  But  I  submit 
that  it  becomes  hopelessly  confused  when  trying  to  understand  the 
psychology  of  the  Oriental  mind.  Sir  John  Strachey,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Anglo-Indians,  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
Indian  matters.  Speaking  of  Native  States  he  says  :  '  There  is  little 
more  sympathy  between  the  people  and  their  rulers  than  that  which 
exists  in  British  territories  .  .  .  the  Mehomedan  Government  of 
Hyderabad  would  be  almost  as  foreign  as  our  own  to  the  people  of 
Berar,  who  are  Hindus  having  nothing  in  common  with  their  former 
rulers.'  4  This  was,  I  believe,  first  written  in  1888,  and  has  become 
an  Anglo-Indian  classic — to  question  the  truth  of  which  would  be 
heresy.  No  wonder  no  one  has  questioned  the  dictum.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  cause  of  truth  that  Lord  Curzon  has  not  agreed  with 
this  view.  In  November,  1902,  in  his  speech  at  the  State  banquet  at 
Jaipur,  Lord  Curzon  said  :  '  I  have  often  recapitulated  the  benefits 
which  in  my  view  the  continued  existence  of  the  Native  States  confers 
upon  Indian  society.  .  .  .  They  have  that  indefinable  quality,  endear- 
ing them  to  the  people,  that  arises  from  their  being  born  of  the  soil.' 5 
Greater  familiarity  with  the  lingua  jranca  of  India  would  have  informed 
Sir  John  Strachey  that  the  native  word  for  Native  States  (in  distinction 
from  British  India)  is  '  Rajwarah,'  which  includes  Hindu  as  well 

4  India :  Its  Administration  and  Progress,  by  Sir  John  Strachey,  G.C.S.I.,  p.  455. 
4  Lord  Curzon  in  India,  by  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  K.C.S.I.,  p.  222. 
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as  Mehomedan  States.  Though  Hyderabad  is  a  Mehomedan  State, 
the  Prime  Minister  is  a  Hindu — and  this  fact  appeals  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  millions  of  Hindu  subjects  of  H.H.  the  Nizam.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  proud  Brahman  sepoy  mutineers  in  1857  flocked 
round  the  Mogul  descendant  of  the  Delhi  Emperor,  and  not  round 
a  Hindu  Kaja.  There  are  distinguished  Anglo-Indian  authorities 
who  frankly  admit  how  little  they  know  of  the  natives  of  the  country 
they  rule.  Major-General  Sir  Owen  Burne  records  in  his  recently 
published  work  a  conversation  he  had  with  her  late  Majesty  the 
Queen-Empress  Victoria  regarding  the  assassination  of  Lord  Mayo  in 
1872: 

The  Queen  :  '  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  motive  of  the  assassin  ?  ' 
Major  Burne :  '  It  is  difficult,  ma'am,  to  give  any  opinion  of  value.    Natives 
are  so  wary,  and  we  know,  in  reality,  so  little  about  them,  that  such  deeds  are 
committed  without  the  possibility  of  our  discovering  motives  or  agency.' c 

In  another  respect,  the  natives  of  India  have  some  reason  to 
complain  of  the  manners  of  Europeans  towards  them.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the  officials  are  ever  deliberately 
bad-mannered  or  rude  to  Indians,  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  they  sometimes  treat  their  visitors, 
acquaintances,  or  subordinates  in  a  style  which  is  felt  to  be  offensive 
and  which  precludes  any  desire  for  further  intercourse.  No  one 
appreciates  good  manners  more  highly  than  the  Indian  gentleman, 
he  would  put  up  with  a  good  deal  to  meet  with  them.  An  officer 
who  understands  Oriental  manners  can  carry  through  an  unwelcome 
measure  more  successfully  than  the  strongest  official  who  disregards 
the  amenities  of  behaviour.  To  the  Oriental  bad  manners  are  like  a 
wall  of  ice  freezing  up  all  intercourse.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  a  matter 
for  the  Government  to  take  up  or  to  issue  a  Resolution  on  the  subject. 
What  is  required  is  that  the  individual  Englishmen  in  India  should 
endeavour  to  learn  for  themselves  in  what  respects  their  treatment  of 
the  natives,  unintentional  as  it  generally  is,  is  resented  as  contrary  to 
native  ideas.  Englishmen  are  quick  enough  to  observe,  though  they 
may  overlook,  any  faults  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Indians.  They 
would  find  their  influence  enormously  increased  by  any  little  atten- 
tion to  such  matters.  The  native  of  India  knows  the  idea  a§  it  has 
often  been  expressed  in  his  classics,  though  he  may  not  have  heard  of 
Tennyson's  lines  : 

For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  failure  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  India  that  its  shortcomings  are  by  this  time  generally  known 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  at  any  length.  Briefly, 
as  the  Times  lately  put  it,  instruction  has  been  too  often  divorced 
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from  moral  training  :  the  beliefs  of  the  students  have  been  under- 
mined, no  new  moral  principle  supplied  ;  the  result  of  the  instruction 
given  has  been  to  destroy  reverence  for  all  authority,  both  family 
and  official ;  the  so-called  educated  have  imbibed  socialist  theories  and 
adopted  generally  an  attitude  of  discontent,  hostility,  and  agitation 
against  the  Government.  Sedition  is  no  doubt  punishable  by  law, 
but  unless  it  is  also  punishable  by  public  opinion  the  law  is  not  likely 
to  have  a  really  deterrent  eSect.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  a  Govern- 
ment prosecution  makes  a  martyr  of  a  man,  otherwise  insignificant. 
Until  the  educated  classes  can  be  taught  to  prefer  reverence  for  author- 
ity to  sedition,  education  must  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  failure. 
The  whole  scheme  of  education,  including  the  English  books  studied, 
requires  careful  revision.  But  if  the  educated  classes  have  occasionally 
succeeded  by  their  conduct  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
it  must  be  remembered  always  that  numerically  they  are  compara- 
tively few,  though  they  cannot  be  ignored. 

It  is  time  now  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  the  future.  It  has  so 
often  been  repeated  that  it  may  now  be  accepted  as  a  commonplace 
truism  that  the  Oriental  respects  only  power.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  view  is  a  little  hard  on  the  Oriental,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  also  respects  learning,  justice,  and  virtue.  But  as  a  practical 
person  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  he  has  to  submit  to  power  and  pays 
his  respects  accordingly* 

The  inhabitants  of  India  regard  therefore  with  amazement  the  atti- 
tude of  Government  in  divesting  themselves  of  portions  of  their  power, 
and,  like  children  who  are  apt  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  a  parent,  they  are  prone  to  impute  weakness  to  the  Government 
and  to  endeavour  to  assert  themselves  against  authority.  Nor  do 
Indians  attach  any  merit  to  forbearance  on  the  part  of  Government : 
they  regard  it  as  an  admission  of  weakness  or  of  inability  to  act. 
The  mass  of  the  people  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
district  officers,  or  of  their  want  of  support  from  the  Government, 
or  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  people  see  that  lawlessness  is  per- 
mitted and  ringleaders  go  unpunished,  and  they  are  deluded  with 
hopes  of  obtaining  something,  some  remission  of  taxation,  some 
concession  from  the  Government  who  allow  such  a  state  of  things 
to  obtain.  As  it  is  the  first  function  of  Government  to  maintain 
peace  and  preserve  order,  there  should  be  no  question  on  their  part 
as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  their  hands  all  the  legal  power  they 
now  possess,  and  of  adding  to  it  where  required ;  if  the  executive 
power  of  Government  is  defective,  they  should,  in  one  word,  strengthen 
the  executive  and  not  be  afraid  to  use  their  power,  and  to  use  it 
quickly.  No  one  desires  to  see  Government  act  tyrannically,  but  when 
a  riot  occurs,  or  is  known  to  be  likely  to  occur,  it  is  much  better  for  the 
people  in  the  long  run  that  the  local  authorities  should  at  once  take 
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action  and  stop  the  riot,  rather  than,  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  wait 
until  the  disturbance  has  had  time  to  spread  or  assume  greater 
dimensions. 

Principiis  obstare  is  a  good  motto  for  the  Executive  Government, 
and,  to  use  an  Oriental  word,  durandeshi,  skill  in  looking  ahead, 
is  even  better  :  on  the  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
A  strong  executive  will  not  be  required  to  be  always  taking  action, 
but  it  should  always  be  ready,  in  fact  be  mobilised,  for  action,  and 
no  executive  will  be  strong,  in  a  district  in  India,  if  the  authority 
of  the  district  officer,  whether  he  be  called  Magistrate-Collector  or 
Deputy-Commissioner,  is  divided  or  likely  to  be  divided.  Concentra- 
tion of  authority  in  the  district  officer  is  essential  to  good  adminis- 
tration. One  feels  almost  bound  to  apologise  for  asserting  such  an 
elementary  principle.  But  so  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  dividing  the  functions  of  a  district  officer  that  it  is  desirable  to 
reiterate  this  principle  clearly.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space 
here  to  go  fully  into  the  question  of  the  proposed  separation  of  the 
judicial  and  executive  functions  of  a  district  officer.  Some  deliverance 
on  the  question  should  soon  be  forthcoming  from  the  Government 
of  India,  as  it  formed  the  subject  of  special  inquiry  and  reports  some 
years  ago.  The  main  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  district  police 
should  be  under  the  orders  of  the  District  Magistrate  or  independent 
of  him.  It  is  argued  by  objectors  that  he  should  not  be  concerned 
with  the  trials  of  offenders  whom,  through  his  police,  he  has  had 
arrested  and  brought  up  before  the  courts.  The  answer,  in  brief, 
is  that  the  District  Magistrate  himself  seldom,  if  ever,  tries  accused 
persons  :  they  are  in  fact  tried  by  the  subordinate  magistrates,  who  are 
judicially  independent  of  the  District  Magistrate,  appeals  from  them 
lying  in  all  important  cases  to  the  District  Judge.  Nor  has  it  ever  been 
shown  how  the  district  officer  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  peace 
of  his  charge  unless  he  had  some  hands,  the  police,  to  carry  out  his 
orders.  The  peace  of  the  districts  is  the  one  thing  absolutely  essential : 
without  it  there  can  be  no  progress  in  civilisation.  It  is  surely  unneces- 
sary to  labour  the  point  further.  Another  requisite  for  good  administra- 
tion in  India,  as  elsewhere,  is  that  the  Government  and  the  authorities 
should  have  the  best  information  of  the  state  of  the  country,  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  of  their  attitudes  towards  particular  measures. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  have  it  now.  For  this  information  the 
district  officer  depends  now  on  his  police,  and  they  have  to  rely 
for  the  most  part  on  the  village  watchman.  There  may  be  honest 
men  in  these  forces,  but  general  honesty  cannot  be  obtained  from 
subordinates  on  low  pay,  when  the  temptations  to  dishonesty  in 
India  are  so  enormous.  Thus  the  information  laid  before  the  authori- 
ties may  be  dishonest  or  inaccurate,  or  garbled,  or  prepared  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  recipient.  Steps  have  been  taken  of  late  years  to 
improve  the  police  at  considerable  cost,  but  time  must  elapse  before 
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any  results  will  be  perceptible.  The  most  efficient  remedy  would 
be  to  relieve  the  district  officers  of  some  of  their  interminable  desk- 
work  and  report-writing,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  mixing  freely  with 
the  people  in  camp  as  well  as  at  headquarters. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  the  district  officers  but  the  Government 
also  who  should  have  better  information,  and  better  means  to 
interpret  and  understand  such  information  as  they  do  receive. 
Speaking  generally,  the  information  on  any  subject  laid  before  the 
Government  is  nowadays  worked  up  by  the  native  subordinates, 
the  Deputy-magistrate-collectors,  police  and  education  officers,  and 
the  clerical  staffs,  who  are  for  the  most  part  selected  members  of 
the  educated  classes.  These  classes  are  the  product  of  the  education 
system  of  the  last  fifty  years.  They  may  be  nearer  in  thought  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  than  the  English  officers  are,  but  still  they  are 
widely  removed  from  them.  What  is  required  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  better  information  than  it  now  receives  of  the  real 
native  thought  of  the  country.  It  may  be  admitted  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  obtain.  But  by  some  association  of  real  representatives 
of  the  landlords  and  peasantry  with  the  local  officers  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  get  at  their  views.  Such  representatives  might  be  called 
together  regularly  or  at  intervals  of  time.  And  in  higher  circles  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  Government  to  have  associated  with  it 
advisers  really  acquainted  with  the  country.  Some  method  should 
be  adopted  ;  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  keep  the  Government 
better  informed  of  the  real  views  of  the  native  community.  Personal 
Rule  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  fetish  by  some  authorities  on  adminis- 
trative policy,  and  much  may  be  said  for  it  when  executive  action 
has  to  be  carried  out,  but  in  the  previous  deliberation  there  is  room 
for  improvement  by  the  admission  of  advisers  well  acquainted  with 
the  country. 

Similarly  much  good  would  result  if  the  Government  were  to 
take  steps  to  give  out  better  information  of  their  measures  and 
intentions  than  they  distribute  at  present.  The  Government  Gazette 
is  now  the  only  official  source  of  information,  and  this  travels  no 
further  than  the  local  Government  offices  in  which  it  is  filed.  For  the 
rest  the  countryside  depends  on  the  vernacular  newspapers,  which  are, 
with  rare  exceptions,  notorious  for  their  disloyalty.  Some  Government 
notifications  have  to  be  posted  up  at  the  police  stations  in  the  interior, 
but  no  self-respecting  man  visits  a  police  station  if  he  can  avoid  doing 
so.  There  should  be  in  each  large  village  at  least  some  public  place,  a 
mere  shed,  or  a  notice-board,  where  official  documents  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  village  could  be  available  for  perusal.  Such  documents  should 
be  edited  from  the  Government  Head  Offices,  and  might  contain  verna- 
cular translations  of  the  official  speeches  in  Council,  or  of  memoranda 
explanatory  of  Government  action.  I  have  already  ventured,  by  other 
means,  to  suggest  that,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  public  better  in- 
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formed  through  the  vernacular  Press,  an'ofncer  should  be  appointed, 
something  like  the  Press  Commissioner  of  thirty  years  ago,  to  answer 
references,  correct  erroneous  and  inaccurate  statements,  and  supply 
information.  I  regard  it  as  most  important  that  the  public  should 
have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth  than  they 
now  possess  :  it  is  equally  important  that  some  antidote  should  be 
applied  to  the  poisonous  literature  which  is  now  disseminated  broad- 
cast throughout  India.  Turning  to  this  country  I  would  also  venture 
to  suggest  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  British  Government 
and  for  the  British  nation  to  have  better  information  of  Indian  thought, 
of  Indian  sentiment,  and  Indian  requirements  than  they  can  now  obtain. 
To  take  an  instance.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  established  and  are  now  in  force  for  affording  information 
to  English  merchants  on  matters  connected  with  the  trade  of  India 
are  at  all  adequate  or  complete  ?  The  Germans  are  far  in  advance  of 
the  English  in  their  methods  of  ascertaining  the  commercial  require- 
ments of  India ;  their  emissaries  frequent  the  bazars  in  India  and 
gather  at  first  hand  information  which  is  communicated  to  Germany 
and  results  in  the  enormous  advances  in  German  trade  with  India 
witnessed  in  late  years. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  '  British 
authority  in  India  may  be  traced,  historically,  to  a  twofold  source. 
It  is  derived  partly  from  the  British  Crown  and  Parliament,  partly 
from  the  Great  Mogul  and  other  native  rulers  in  India.' 7  The  Native 
States  which  have  survived  have  naturally  retained  more  of  the  Mogul 
system  than  is  to  be  found  in  British  India.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  British  Indian  administration  is  more  admired,  on  account 
of  its  justice,  than  that  which  obtains  in  Native  States.  When  there 
is  a  famine  on  both  sides  of  the  border  line  between  British  territory 
and  a  Native  State  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  famine-stricken 
to  fly  from  the  Native  State  into  British  territory,  because  they 
know  that  the  famine-relief  in  the  former  will  be  more  efficient  and 
freer  from  the  oppression  and  peculation  of  the  subordinates  in  charge. 
The  administration  of  justice  too  is  under  British  rule  freer  from 
corruption  and  abuses.  In  some  respects,  however,  the  system  in  a 
Native  State  is  not  only  more  effective  but  commends  itself  as  being 
more  acceptable  to  native  ideas.  I  submit  therefore  that  the  British 
Government  should  not  be  above  taking^a  lesson  from  Native  States 
or  following  the  example  of  their  systems,  when  the  latter  make  for 
efficiency.  There  have  been  native  administrators,  such  as  Sir  Salar 
Jang,  Sir  Madhava  Kao,  and  Sir  Dinkar  Kao,  who  have  ruled  their 
respective  territories  as  successfully  as  any  Englishman.  Could  any 
one  have  preserved  the  peace  of  the  Deccan  during  the  mutiny  of  1857 
more  effectively  than  Sir  Salar  Jang  ?  It  may  be  said  that  the  methods 
of  native  rulers  are  sometimes  not  such  as  a  British  administration 
7  The  Government  of  India,  by  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert,  K.C.S.I ,  p.  1. 
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can  adopt.  But  the  Government  have  lately,  in  applying  the  old 
Regulation  III.  of  1818  (which  has  never  been  allowed  to  become 
obsolete)  for  the  deportation  of  political  offenders  without  trial,  used 
the  very  same  machinery  as  a  Native  State  applies  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  order.  In  the  Hyderabad  State,  with  which  I  am 
best  acquainted,  deportations  have  not  been  uncommon  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  High  officials  have  been  sent  out  of  the  country 
when  their  presence  was  considered  to  be  no  longer  desirable.  There  is 
no  need  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  cases  in  which  this  form  of 
punishment  has  been  inflicted.  The  cases  have  not  been  so  numerous 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  Native  Government  have  acted 
indiscriminately,  or  without  due  deliberation,  after  satisfying  themselves 
of  the  desirability  of  getting  rid  of  the  agitators.  This  they  have 
done  effectively,  without  the  delay,  publicity,  or  scandal  of  a  judicial 
trial.  Obviously  it  is  not  a  procedure  for  ordinary  use.  But  recourse 
has  been  very  properly  had  by  the  Government  to  deportation  in  the 
case  of  certain  political  offenders  in  the  Panjab,  and  their  action  will, 
on  account  of  its  efficiency,  have  the  approval  of  the  whole  native 
population,  except  the  individuals  concerned  in  political  agitation. 
In  another  matter  the  British  Government  might  take  a  hint  from  the 
practice  of  Native  States.  No  Native  ruler  would  tolerate  for  a 
moment  the  license  of  the  vernacular  Press,  which  is  now  the  cause 
of  so  much  trouble  in  British  India.  In  a  Native  State  an  executive 
order  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  without  any 
judicial  trial  whatsoever.  The  Nizam's  Government  thus  stopped 
a  daily  Urdu  paper  for  making  improper  comments  on  the  conduct 
of  an  English  lady.  In  Native  States,  the  executive  authority  has, 
and  exercises  the  power,  after  warning  given,  to  confiscate  the  plant 
of  the  offending  paper.  Under  the  Irish  Act  (33  and  34  Viet.  c.  9,  s.  30) 
the  proprietor  may  sue  for  damages  if  he  can  show  that  his  publica- 
tion was  not  seditious.  But  the  Native  States  do  not  allow  the 
matter  to  come  before  a  Court  of  Justice  in  that  or  any  other  form. 
The  executive  order  is  final.  In  British  India  there  would  be  much 
greater  difficulty  at  present  in  stopping  the  publication  of  seditious 
vernacular  journals  ;  but  the  Government  ought  to  have  the  same 
executive  power  as  is  exercised  in  Native  States.  It  is  often  said  that 
Native  ways  are  crooked,  and  a  greater  straightness  is  claimed  for  Eng- 
lish methods.  As  a  fact,  when  political  issues  are  at  stake,  it  is  the 
Native  administration  that  aims  directly,  by  executive  procedure,  at 
its  object,  whereas  the  ordinary  English  method  is  circuitous,  putting 
in  motion  the  legal  procedure  of  charge  and  arrest,  culminating  in  a 
trial  in  the  judicial  courts.  It  is  only  when  the  Government  have 
recourse  to  their  Regulation  III.  of  1818,  which  means  the  temporary 
abeyance  of  the  ordinary  law,  that  efficiency  is  obtained. 

Though  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  '  literate  '  according  to 
the  Census  report,  the    number  of    educated   and  half-educated  in 
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India  does  not  really  exceed  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  It  is 
the  290  millions  of  the  Indian  peasantry — and  not  the  educated 
classes — that  have  in  the  long  run  to  be  considered.  If  these  are 
satisfied,  the  discontented  agitator  must  eventually  fail.  Lord 
Lytton,  writing  to  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  llth  of  May,  1877,  thus 
enforced  his  view  as  to  the  importance  of  appeal  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Indian  masses  : 

I  am  convinced  that  the  fundamental  political  mistake  of  able  and  experienced 
Indian  officials  is  a  belief  that  we  can  hold  India  securely  by  what  they  call 
good  government ;  that  is  to  say,  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  ryot 
(peasant),  strictly  administering  justice,  spending  immense  sums  on  irrigation 
works,  &c.  Politically  speaking,  the  Indian  peasantry  is  an  inert  mass.  If  it 
ever  moves  at  all,  it  will  move  in  obedience,  not  to  its  British  benefactors,  but 
to  its  native  chiefs  and  princes,  however  tyrannical  they  may  be.8 

The  British  Resident  may  get  round  the  Prince,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  got  round  the  people  of  that  State.  I  remember 
an  instance  when  a  British  Resident  '  got  round '  a  Mehomedan 
ruler  who  has  his  own  mint,  post-office,  and  army,  to  call  his  son 
and  heir-apparent  '  Sahibzada  '  instead  of  '  Shahzada  '  (lit.  prince) 
because  the  term  '  Prince '  is  reserved  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  annoyed  the  people — both  Hindu  and  Mehomedan — to  an 
extent  which  the  English  mind  could  hardly  realise.  For  the  sake 
of  mere  uniformity  unnecessary  annoyance  was  given  to  thousands 
of  Indians.  It  may  be  a  mere  word,  but  a  word  is  a  very  important 
element  in  sentiment,  and  the  slightest  incongruity  is  fatal.  It  is 
well  known  that  Dr.  Arnold  had  to  part  with  an  excellent  French 
master  at  Rugby 9  simply  because  he  had  spoken  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  a  pigeon,  instead  of  a  dove. 

The  Oriental  mind  is  sensitive  to  a  degree  to  feelings  of  gratitude. 
Even  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Mutiny  grateful  Indians  saved  many 
an  English  life.  With  the  Indian,  thought  is  stronger  than  armies. 
If  the  English  would  only  take  a  little  trouble  in  comprehending  the 
mechanism  of  the  Oriental  mind,  they  would  bo  able  to  strike  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  present  unrest.  As  the  diplomatist  takes  advantage  of  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual,  so  should  the  Oriental  Governor  make 
the  best  of  national  peculiarities.  But  unfortunately  the  English 
though  living  amidst  the  natives  of  India  do  not  live  among  them. 
The  action  of  the  Englishman,  however  benevolent,  is  not  always 
agreeably  carried  out.  Take  for  instance  the  Partition  of  Bengal — 
a  measure  which  I  have  always  supported  both  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  and  from  London  platforms.  The  measure  itself  was  good, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  carried  into  effect  at  the  time  of  the  Durga 
Puja  festival  of  the  Hindu  Bengali — which  is  as  important  to  him 

s  Lord  Lytton's  Indian  Administration,  by  Lady  Betty  Balfour,  p.  109. 
9  Anld  Lang  Syne,  Second  Series,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller, 
p.  100. 
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as  Christmas  to  the  English.  Mischievous  agitators  made  capital 
out  of  the  fact  by  ascribing  motives  to  the  Government  which  had 
no  foundation  in  fact.  Even  a  freethinking  Englishman,  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  religious  sanctity  of  Christmas,  would  resent  his 
Christmas  holiday  being  disturbed. 

Take  the  instance  of  the  deposition  of  a  Raja  for  maladministra- 
tion. The  Hindu  peasant  who  had  suffered  at  the  'hands  of  the  tyrant 
Raja  was  glad  of  the  action  taken  by  the  British  Government,  and 
was  about  to  feel  grateful,  when  he  heard  that  the  English  date  fixed 
for  the  deposition  fell  on  an  ekadashi  day  (the  eleventh  day  of  the  moon), 
on  which  the  Hindu  fasts,  and  which  to  him  was  a  sacred  day.  Public 
opinion  of  the  village  would  be  against  him  if  he  worried  his  relentless 
enemy  on  that  day,  as  in  England  people  would  rather  avoid  a  row  on  a 
Good  Friday.  The  result  of  the  ignorance  of  the  British  Government 
(with  reference  to  the  ekadashi)  was  that,  though  the  Government 
delivered  a  groaning  Hindu  peasantry  from  a  tyrant,  they  failed  to 
earn  the  gratitude  of  the  oppressed  :  all  for  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
Hindu  calendar  and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  Hindu  mind. 
I  remember  a  case  in  which  a  client  of  mine  in  India — a  Hindu  lady — 
after  a  protracted  litigation  extending  over  several  years — won  her 
case.  But  she  flatly  refused  to  execute  the  decree  against  the  defen- 
dant/or months — because  it  was '  akaL'  (an  inauspicious  time  according 
to  Hindu  astrology).  It  lowered  her  in  her  own  estimation  to  worry 
an  opponent  when  the  very  stars  were  oppressive.  If  I  had  failed  to 
respect  her  prejudice,  I  would  have  failed  to  earn  her  gratitude 
(which  meant  the  loss  of  further  business  from  her),  though  I  had 
won  the  case  for  her.  Such  feeling  with  regard  to  dates  is  not  confined 
to  the  Hindu.  The  Mehomedan  feels  it  as  much  as  the  Hindu. 
Often  I  have  been  requested  by  Mehomedan  clients  not  to  worry 
their  opponents  in  the  month  of  Ramazan — the  Moslem  fasting  month. 

The  '  Imperial  Assemblage  '  of  1877  was  held  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1877.  The  1st  of  January  was  therefore  fixed  for  the  Delhi  Coronation 
Durbar  of  1903.  The  1st  of  January,  being  the  English  New  Year's 
day,  had  no  doubt  a  significance  for  Englishmen,  but  it  in  no  way 
appealed  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  Emperor's  subjects — 
Hindus  and  Mehomedans — in  India.  The  Coronation  in  England 
was  celebrated  in  August  and  not  on  the  New  Year's  day.  In  India 
the  cold  weather  is  certainly  the  best  season  for  festivities,  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  Delhi  Durbar  was  justified  by  Lord  Curzon  on  the 
ground  of  an  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Indian  masses.  But  it 
was  overlooked  that  the  day  fixed  for  the  great  elephant  procession  was 
a  fasting  day  with  millions  of  the  Mehomedans  of  India.  Besides,  the 
Durbar  was  at  Delhi,  which  has  been  the  uninterrupted  centre  of 
Moslem  culture  and  the  seat  of  the  Mogul  Empire  for  centuries.  It 
did  not  strike  the  authorities  that  the  very  elephant  drivers  were 
fasting.  What  would  the  people  of  Europe  say  if  the  King  of  Italy 
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held  a  dance  at  Rome  during  Lent  ?  Would  it  please  the  fasting 
Catholics  ?  The  difference  between  a  Christian  fast  and  a  Moslem 
fast  is  very  great.  In  the  fasting  month  of  Ramazan,  the  orthodox 
Mehomedan  may  not  take  even  a  drop  of  water,  or  smoke  a  cigarette, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Those  who  remember  the  blinding  dust  of 
Delhi  during  the  Durbar  week  will  understand  what  that  meant  to 
a  man  who  could  not  let  water  touch  his  lips  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Several  of  the  guests  invited  to  the  Delhi  Durbar  among  the  North- 
Western  Frontier  Chiefs  observed  the  Moslem  Fast  in  all  its  rigour. 

The  Government  of  India  try  to  please  their  Mehomedan  sub- 
jects by  giving  facilities  to  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  When  they  fail  to 
earn  the  lifelong  gratitude  of  the  Mehomedan  millions,  they  wonder 
at  the  reason.  They  cannot  conceive  that  any  official  rejoicing, 
when  the  people  are  fasting,  cannot  earn  their  gratitude,  because 
to  an  Oriental  fasting  and  rejoicing  are  incompatible.  Take  again 
another  case.  A  Viceroy  or  a  Governor  pays  a  visit  to  a  Mehomedan 
Prince.  The  people  of  the  State  feel  honoured.  But  the  matter  does 
not  rest  there.  Forgetting  that  they  are  in  the  midst  of  their  Moharram 
(the  Moslem  mourning),  a  tiger  shoot  is  required.  The  result  is — no 
gratitude  from  the  people  for  the  Viceregal  visit.  Sometimes  the 
King's  representative  justifies  to  himself  his  conduct  by  saying,  '  Oh, 
the  Prince  is  an  educated  fellow,  Tie  does  not  mind  that  surely.'  The 
Prince  himself  may  not  mind  it,  but,  as  his  uneducated  millions  do, 
he  has  to  conform  to  the  traditions  of  his  religion — even  though  he  him- 
self be  a  free-thinker. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  150  years  have  by  no  means  increased 
the  moral  grip  of  England  upon  India  ?  To  some  this  may  appear  as 
if  questioning  England's  moral  claim  to  rule.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  various  classes  of  natives  of  India,  while  showing  an  instinct 
of  aggregation  towards  their  native  rulers,  without  reference  to  religion 
or  race,  evince  that  of  segregation  from  their  English  rulers  ? 

To  watch  the  progress  of  such  undesirable  segregation  one  need 
not  go  all  the  way  to  India.  Take  the  Indian  students  in  this  country. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  name  of  the  Anglo-Indian  is  unbearable 
to  them.  There  are  three  societies  in  London  established  with  the 
object  of  increasing  social  intercourse  between  the  English  and  the 
Indians.  The  majority  of  Indians  are  Hindus,  and  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  Hindu  in  the  councils  of  any  one  of  these  societies,  though 
largely  supported  by  Hindu  money  either  in  the  shape  of  donations 
from  Rajas  or  subsidy  from  the  India  Office— mostly  hard-earned 
money  of  the  Hindu  taxpayer.  Agitators  no  doubt  take  advantage 
of  this  fact  and  ascribe  motives  to  the  Anglo-Indian  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  these  institutions. 

The  so-called  educated  classes  must  be  properly  educated.  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  Moslem  sword 
totally  failed  in  eight  centuries  to  break  rigid  caste  rules  in  India, 
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English  education  has  done  something  in  a  brief  period  of  fifty  years. 
The  majority  of  Indian  students  in  this  country  are  graduates  or  under- 
graduates of  the  Indian  Universities.  I  must  also  say  that  most  of  them 
start  as  honest  young  men  who  are  misled  by  designing  persons  and 
treated  as  catspaws.  These  students  ought  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  that  their  heroes,  Messrs.  Dutt,  Banerji,  and  Gokhale,  are 
after  all  not  infallible,  and  are  by  no  means  better  qualified  to  solve 
intricate  problems  than  the  Anglo-Indian  officials  whom  they  denounce 
in  unmeasured  terms.  The  views  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt  as  an  official  in  no 
way  differed  from  those  of  the  English  official.  Messrs.'  S.  N.  Banerji 
and  G.  K.  Gokhale  were  examined  before  Lord  Welby's  Commission  in 
1897.  Under  cross-examination  these  gentlemen  practically  admitted 
that  their  pet  theories  were,  to  say  the  least,  unworkable,  and  the 
present  system  of  the  Government  of  India,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
was,  taking  all  the  circumstances  under  consideration,  about  the 
most  feasible  one.  But  the  young  student  has  scarcely  heard  of  the 
Welby  Commission,  and  hardly  knows  even  the  existence  of  the 
Blue-books  which  contain  verbatim  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Banerji  and 
Gokhale.  The  evidence  of  these  two  and  other  leaders  of  the  Indian 
Congress  should  be  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  broad- 
cast among  the  Indian  students. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  these  few  pages,  to  offer  some  observations 
on  the  present  discontent  in  India,  its  causes,  and  some  possible 
remedies.  I  am  aware  that  my  remarks  may  prove  unwelcome  in  some 
quarters.  But  no  such  fear  will  deter  me  from  offering  my  humble 
suggestions  based  on  knowledge  such  as  few  indeed  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring.  The  debate  of  the  6th  of  June  on  the  Indian 
Budget,  which  has  taken  place  since  these  pages  were  written,  has  in 
no  way  affected  my  views.  It  has  shown  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  order,  to  the  use  of  effective  methods  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  the  desirability  of  obtaining  better  information  of  Indian 
thought  and  feeling  for  the  Government  of  India,  both  in  India  and 
in  England.  To  no  better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Morley  could 
the  task  of  introducing  the  required  reforms  be  entrusted.  The  only 
remark  I  would  venture  to  offer  on  one  of  his  main  proposals  is  that, 
should  it  be  decided  to  appoint  to  his  Council  only  one  native  of  India, 
the  best  course  would  be,  (to  prevent  racial  jealousies,)  to  appoint  a 
Native  Prince  from  among  those  who  have  already  proved  their  loyalty 
by  co-operating  with  the  British  forces  in  China  or  on  the  North-Western 
Frontier.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  induce  the  best  Indian  talents  to 
abandon  their  lucrative  careers  in  India  to  serve  on  the  Council  on  a 
salary  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  family  in  a  style 
befitting  their  position.  Therefore  those  who  have  retired  or  are  about 
to  retire  from  Government  service  or  a  professional  career  will  alone 
be  available  for  the  Council  of  India.  To  understand  the  native  mind 
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thoroughly  I  submit  that  there  should  be  two  natives  of  India  in  the 
Council  of  India — one  Hindu  and  one  Mehomedan — to  represent 
the  interests,  sometimes  conflicting,  of  the  two  communities.  There 
should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  choosing  them.  Any  one  who  has 
already  pledged  himself  to  support  the  views  of  the  '  Congress '  or 
the  '  Swadeshi '  or  any  other  political  propaganda  is  obviously  unfit 
for  the  appointment.  There  should  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  nominees.  The  best  thing  therefore  perhaps  would  be 
to  appoint  two  tried  servants  of  the  British  Government.  To  secure 
native  views  of  both  executive  and  judicial  administration,  let  one 
of  them,  the  Hindu  for  instance,  be  selected  from  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  the  other,  say  the  Mehomedan,  be  a  Judge  of  one  of  the 
Indian  High  Courts,  or  vice  versa.  Selections  made  on  such  principles 
cannot  be  objected  to  on  rational  grounds  by  the  most  carping  critics 
of  British  administration. 

S.  M.  MITRA. 
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HIGH    CHURCHMEN   AND 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


THREE  causes  have  worked  together  during  the  past  two  years  to  raise 
Disestablishment  to  the  rank  of  a  practical  question.  The  first  is  the 
General  Election.  This  particular  issue  was  not,  it  \\&  true,  directly 
presented  to  the  electors.  Of  the  many  mandates,  real  and  imaginary, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  heard,  Disestablishment  was  not  one. 
But  neither  the  new  House  of  Commons  nor  the  new  Government  can 
be  supposed  to  regard  the  existing  ecclesiastical  constitution  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  tolerated  survival.  Ministers  are  not  prepared, 
indeed,  to  touch  it  at  present.  No  more  was  Mr.  Gladstone  prepared 
to  touch  the  Irish  Church  three  years  before  he  disestablished  it. 
But  their  reason  for  leaving  it  alone  is  only  the  pressure  of  other  and 
more  urgent  business.  Social  changes  interest  the  Liberal  majority 
more  than  ecclesiastical  changes.  Parliament  has  its  hands  full,  and 
Disestablishment  would  take  at  least  one  session  to  itself.  Possibly 
when  money  is  wanted  for  old-age  pensions,  the  question  may  have 
attractions  for  Liberals  which  it  does  not  as  yet  possess.  * 

The  second  cause  is  the  education  discussions  of  last  year.  The 
relations  between  Nonconformists  and  the  Church  were  greatly 
embittered  by  the  treatment  Mr.  Birrell's  bill  met  with  in  the  Lords, 
and  its  ultimate  withdrawal  left  a  real  Nonconformist  grievance  un- 
redressed.  The  Established  Church  is  thus  associated  in  many  minds 
with  the  abuse  of  a  privileged  position. 

The  third,  and  the  most  serious,  cause  is  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline.  Nothing,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  further  from  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  than  to 
bring  Disestablishment  nearer.  Their  object  was  the  exact  opposite 
of  this.  They  meant  to  remove  the  danger  further  off  by  the  sup- 
pression of  certain  ceremonial  irregularities  which  have  offended  one 
section  of  the  Church,  and  given  much  occasion  to  Nonconformist 
criticism.  Nor  is  this  criticism  wholly  without  justification.  Many 
Nonconformists  are  Liberationists  because  they  dislike,  not  so  much 
the  principle  of  an  Established  Church,  as  the  present  character  of  the 
Church  actually  established.  The  Church  of  England  they  say — 
and  say  quite  truly — has  undergone  vast  changes  during  the  last 
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seventy  years,  and  these  changes  have  taken  her  further  and  further 
from  the  Nonconformist  position.  She  has  become  to  a  great  extent 
a  sacramental  and  a  sacerdotal  Church.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  Nonconformists  should  ask  themselves  whether  they  ought 
any  longer  to  acquiesce  in  this  new  state  of  things.  The  more  con- 
sistent among  them  hold  the  proper  remedy  to  be  Disestablishment. 
But  there  are  others  who  would  rather  bring  back  the  Church  to 
what  she  was  before  the  Oxford  Movement  began.  All  that  is  wanted, 
they  argue,  is  •  an  Act  of  Parliament  forbidding  ceremonial  acts 
which  symbolise  obnoxious  dogmas,  and  depriving,  three  months 
after  sentence,  any  clergyman  who  persists  in  performing  them. 
If  the  law  were  altered  in  the  sense  desired  by  Mr.  Austin  Taylor  or 
Sir  George  Kekewich,  the  Church  of  England  would  soon  regain  the 
Protestant  character  she  originally  wore.  It  was  to  avert  the  possible 
application  of  this  drastic  method  that  the  late  Government  had 
recourse  to  the  familiar  device  of  a  Royal  Commission. 

Had  this  Commission  been  differently  composed,  and  had  its 
report  been  of  a  different  character,  no  just  objection  could  have  been 
taken  to  its  appointment.  The  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  a  Church  which  it  secures  in  the  possession  of 
large  revenues  and  exceptional  privileges.  Such  an  investigation 
would  have  shown  the  Government  how  far  the  allegations  about 
ceremonial  and  teaching  were  true ;  and  armed  with  this  information 
the  Cabinet  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  to  leave 
things  alone  or  to  bring  in  a  Disestablishment  bill.  Unfortunately 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  two  bishops  were  placed  on  the 
Commission,  and  it  was  thus  invested  with  an  ecclesiastical  character 
to  which  it  had  no  real  claim.  Encouraged  by  their  presence  and  assist- 
ance, the  Commissioners  wandered  into  a  region  upon  which,  as  we 
know  from  Mr.  Balfour's  own  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  were  never  intended  to  trespass.  A  large  part  of  their  report 
deals  with  questions  of  theology,  and  this  with  the  object  not  merely 
of  ascertaining  the  teaching  actually  given  by  the  clergy,  but  of 
determining  their  right  to  give  it.  The  Royal  Commission  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  duties  of  a  spiritual  court.  It  has  determined  what  is 
and  what  is  not  '  clearly  inconsistent  with,  and  subversive  of,  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England.'  It  has  directed  that  practices 
which  '  are  certainly  illegal  should  be  promptly  made  to  cease  by  the 
authority  of  the  bishops,  and,  if  necessary,  by  proceedings  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts ' — these,  by  the  way,  being  courts  which,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  the  Commissioners  condemn  as  resting  on  no 
moral  authority. 

This  action  of  the  Royal  Commission  places  Disestablishment  in  a 
new  light.  It  has  long  been  plain  that  the  Church  of  England  cannot 
maintain  her  present  relations  with  the  State  except  on  one  condition. 
That  condition  is  the  abstention  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament 
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from  any  interference  in  her  internal  concerns.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  this  condition  has  been  fairly  well  observed.  Even  Churchmen 
who  can  see  no  justification  for  an  established  Church  in  a  modern 
State  have  been  content  to  let  matters  rest,  so  long  as  their  inaction  led 
to  no  practical  mischief.  But  if  this  benevolent  neutrality  is  to 
come  to  an  end,  if  Parliament  is  to  exercise  the  right — the  validity  of 
which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute — of  saying  what  the  Established 
Church  shall  and  shall  not  teach  and  do,  if  the  proceedings  of  Convo- 
cation are  to  be  influenced  by  the  consideration  whether  this  new 
rubric  or  that  new  canon  will  meet  with  acceptance  in  the  House 
of  Commons, — then,  I  say,  the  situation  has  altogether  changed. 
Disestablishment  ceases  to  be  an  evil  to  be  averted,  or  a  calamity  to 
be  borne,  and  becomes  a  right  to  be  demanded.  Whether  this  view 
is  held  by  many  Churchmen  or  by  few  I  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing.  I  only  suggest  that  the  fact  that  it  is  held  at  all — and 
I  do  not  think  that  in  this  respect  I  stand  altogether  alone — is  a 
fact  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  combines  with  others  to  make 
Disestablishment  a  matter  deserving  more  attention  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  give  it. 

In  what  I  have  now  to  say  I  shall  deal  only  with  one  aspect  of 
the  subject.  If  Disestablishment  is  really  coming  nearer,  how  ought 
Churchmen  to  behave  themselves  in  regard  to  it  ?  There  are 
many,  no  doubt,  who  will  see  in  this  a  perfectly  idle  question. 
To  them  Disestablishment  still  seems  an  impossible  contingency. 
They  will  urge  the  greatness  of  the  change,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  arrangements  it  would  involve,  as  almost  fatal  objections 
to  its  being  taken  in  hand.  But  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  not  supposed  to  be  either  a  small  or  an  easy 
business — until  the  experiment  was  tried.  Yet  it  needed  only  to  be 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  one  session  to  be  actually  accomplished 
in  the  next.  Or  they  will  rely  on  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
Church.  But,  though  I  gladly  admit  that  in  some  parts  of  England 
the  Church  is  better  liked  than  she  once  was,  I  doubt  whether  the 
change  is  at  all  general,  and  whether,  where  it  exists,  it  is  likely  to  be 
of  much  use  as  a  barrier  against  Disestablishment.  It  is  usually  in 
the  great  towns  that  the  Church  has  become  more  popular.  But  it  is 
in  the  great  towns  that  the  establishment  is  least  of  a  reality.  The 
churches  have  in  many  cases  been  built  and  the  clergy  are  paid  by 
private  liberality.  Disestablishment  would  make  no  change  in  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  congregation,  consequently  it  would 
have  no  special  terrors  for  the  members  of  it.  Where  Disestablish- 
ment would  make  the  greatest  difference  would  be  in  the  villages,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  in  them  the  Church  as  an  institution  has 
become  more  popular.  Taking  the  agricultural  labourers  generally, 
they  are  not,  I  fear,  to  be  counted  among  the  active  supporters  of  the 
Established  Church. 
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Again,  there  are  many  Churchmen  who  will  hold  that  the  question 
admits  of  but  one  answer.  Their  duty  is  to  resist  Disestablishment 
with  all  the  strength  they  can  command.  '  We  are  citizens,'  they 
will  say,  '  as  well  as  Churchmen,  and  in  the  former  capacity  we  are 
bound  to  warn  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  evil  they  are  tempted  to 
bring  upon  themselves.  It  is  not  the  wrong  to  the  Church  that  we 
are  thinking  of.  That  will  be  great,  but  we  can  bear  it,  and  do  our 
best  to  make  up  the  loss.  It  is  the  wrong  to  the  nation  that  weighs 
upon  us — a  wrong  that  once  inflicted  nothing  can  undo.  In  mercy  to 
yourselves  and  to  your  children  we  call  upon  you  to  hold  your  hands. 
The  Church  stands  between  you  and  your  lower  selves.  She  holds 
up  before  you  an  ideal  of  sacrifice,  of  duty,  of  the  dominion  of  the 
things  of  the  spirit  over  the  things  of  the  world.  Will  you  quench 
the  light  upon  your  path  and  go  on  contentedly  in  darkness  ?  The 
State  has  its  religious  conscience  as  well  as  its  political  conscience, 
its  religious  duties  as  well  as  its  political  duties,  and  among  the  former 
the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  holds  the  first  place.' 
I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  the  oldest,  as  it  was  once  the  most 
unanswerable,  of  all  the  reasons  which  have  been  given  in  favour  of 
religious  establishments.  When  the  Church  and  the  nation  were  only 
different  names  for  the  same  persons,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
wants  of  the  body  politic  were  naturally  supplied  from  the  same 
common  purse.  The  citizen  needed  a  Church  for  protection  against 
spiritual  foes  just  as  he  needed  an  army  for  protection  against  temporal 
foes.  No  difficulty  suggested  itself  as  to  the  particular  Church  he 
should  choose,  because  down  to  the  Reformation  there  was  but  one, 
and  for  some  time  after  the  Reformation  there  was  but  one  to  which 
a  man  could  belong,  except  at  the  risk  of  life  or  liberty.  The  idea 
of  establishment  adapted  itself  equally  to  every  form  of  government. 
Alike  in  monarchies  and  in  republics,  the  religion  of  the  sovereign 
authority  was  the  religion  of  the  State.  In  the  first  instance,  therefore, 
arguments  for  establishment  were  unnecessary.  The  strange,  the 
inconceivable,  thing  would  have  been  the  absence  of  an  established 
Church — the  fact  that  the  nation  cared  so  little  about  its  religion  as 
to  be  unwilling  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  Upon  this  state 
of  things  there  followed  a  long  period  of  makeshifts.  In  theory  nothing 
was  changed.  The  State  knew  but  of  one  religion.  Those  who  pro- 
fessed another  were  not  counted  as  citizens,  at  all  events  not  as  full 
citizens.  In  England  this  compromise  survived  a  succession  of 
assaults  until  an  end  was  put  to  it  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  First  Protestant  Dissenters  were  placed 
on  equality  with  Churchmen,  then  Roman  Catholics,  then  Jews,  then 
atheists.  So  long  as  this  closing  step  had  not  been  taken,  the  State 
might  still  claim  to  have  a  religion,  the  profession  of  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.  The  last  man  who  asserted  this  claim  with 
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assured  knowledge  and  conviction  was  Mr.  Gladstone.  Down  to 
1841  he  maintained  that  the  State  had  a  conscience  which  could  take 
cognisance  of  religious  truth  and  error.  Having  this  conscience,  it 
was  bound  to  give  effect  to  its  dictates.  Truth  is  the  most  precious 
of  human  possessions,  and  the  State  which  knows  itself  to  have  such 
a  treasure  in  its  keeping  must  not  hide  it  from  the  eyes  of  its  subjects. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  was  not  only  the  last  man  to  assert  this 
claim,  he  was  also  the  first  to  recognise  that  circumstances  had  made 
its  maintenance  impossible.  At  the  very  moment  when  he  bade  the 
theory  live,  it  was,  he  tells  us,  '  just  about  to  die.'  The  admission  to 
Parliament  and  to  Cabinet  offices  of  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Established  Church  is  fatal  to  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  be 
the  exclusive  possessor  of  religious  truth.  To  base  an  appeal  to  the 
nation  on  this  ground  would  be  to  invite  its  contemptuous  rejection. 

Still,  unreal  and  worthless  as  this  argument  has  become,  I  do  not 
deny  that  vigorous  and  sustained  action  might  galvanise  it  into 
something  like  life.  If  on  this  one  question  every  pulpit  became  a 
platform,  if  every  sermon  ended  with  a  reminder  that  petitions 
to  Parliament  lay  for  signature  at  the  church  doors,  if  Church  Defence 
leaflets  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  district  visitor's 
basket,  the  effect  of  such  a  propaganda  might  for  a  time  be  consider- 
able. There  is  a  saying  attributed  to  Lord  Melbourne  that,  though  the 
Church  of  England  is  very  hard  to  move,  when  she  does  move,  the 
devil  himself  cannot  stop  her.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  devil  has 
always  been  anxious  to  stop  her  on  those  rare  occasions  on  which 
she  has  shown  of  what  energy  she  is  capable.  Ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy on  a  great  scale  sometimes  involves  consequences  to  truth 
and  charity  which  must  be  extremely  grateful  to  him.  But,  granting 
that  an  appeal  of  this  kind  by  the  Church  to  the  nation  might  prolong 
the  life  of  the  Establishment,  is  it  one  that  it  becomes  her  to  make  ? 
I  cannot  think  that  it  is.  Churchmen,  when  they  are  not  in  a  state  of 
acute  alarm,  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  real  gainer  by  the  partner- 
ship is  the  nation.  The  Church  gives  far  more  than  she  gets.  She 
is  the  benefactor  of  the  whole  community,  and,  if  she  is  disestablished, 
it  is  the  community  that  will  suffer.  But  it  is  not  the  place  of  the 
Church  to  remind  the  community  of  this  fact,  or  to  weary  English- 
men with  the  prayer  that  they  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  go  on 
accepting  benefits  at  her  hand.  To  do  this  would  be  to  trail  her 
dignity  in  the  mire,  to  give  colour  to  the  accusation  that,  whatever 
she  may  say,  in  her  heart  it  is  of  her  own  interests  that  she  is  thinking. 
One  thing  is  certain.  She  will  not  be  disestablished  unless  the  nation, 
for  whatever  cause,  has  grown  weary  of  the  present  settlement.  When 
that  time  has  come  it  will  not  be  for  the  Church  to  crave  a  respite 
in  which  to  make  good  her  claims. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  merely  a  counsel  of  ostentatious 
and  impracticable  independence,  that  where  an  arrangement  between 
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two  parties  is  plainly  to  the  advantage  of  both,  neither  need  be  ashamed 
of  doing  their  best  to  keep  it  alive.  But  before  Churchmen  bring 
themselves  to  take  up  this  suppliant  position,  they  ought  to  be  very 
sure  of  their  ground.  In  the  England  of  to-day,  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State  the  unmixed 
good  that  it  is  often  supposed  to  be  ?  In  trying  to  answer  this  question , 
let  me  first  set  out  some  of  the  considerations  that  are  supposed  to 
make  the  prospect  of  Disestablishment  so  terrible.  Many  good 
people  would,  perhaps,  give  the  chief  place  in  the  list  to  the  loss  of  all 
national  recognition  of  religion.  England,  they  say,  is  now  a  Christian 
country ;  she  would  no  longer  be  a  Christian  country  if  the  Church 
were  disestablished.  But  in  what  does  this  national  recognition  of 
religion  consist  ?  In  the  position  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  presence  of 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  administration  of  oaths  in 
Courts  of  Justice  and  elsewhere,  in  the  large  ecclesiastical  powers — 
executive  and  legislative — possessed  by  the  State.  As  regards  the 
first  of  these  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  survive  Disestab- 
lishment. Political  reasons  will  still  forbid  the  King  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and,  though  there  might  be  no  similar  prejudice  against  his 
being  a  Congregationalist  or  a  Wesleyan,  his  belonging  to  either  com- 
munion may  be  put  aside  as  an  unlikely  contingency.  So  long  as  he 
remained  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  he  would  be  crowned  with 
the  same  ceremonies,  though  with  some  curtailment  of  the  oaths  taken, 
and,  as  Disestablishment  in  Ireland  has  not  deprived  Dublin  Castle  of  its 
Chapel  Royal  and  its  dean,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  Disestablish- 
ment in  England  should  have  any  different  result  as  regards  the 
King's  chapels  at  St.  James's  and  Windsor,  and  the  clergy  who  serve 
them.  The  disappearance  of  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  would 
supply  a  more  visible  evidence  of  change.  But  for  years  past  they 
have  taken  less  and  less  part  in  its  proceedings  ;  indeed,  with  occasional 
exceptions,  they  have  come  to  regard  their  function  as  legislators  chiefly 
as  an  inconvenient  interruption  of  their  ordinary  and  more  important 
duties.  Oaths,  again,  have  long  ceased  to  involve  the  recognition  of 
any^particular  religion,  since  the  only  object  of  such  ceremonial  as  is 
retained  is  to  bind  the  conscience  of  the  oath-taker.  No  doubt  Dis- 
establishment would  deprive  Parliament  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  large  ecclesiastical  powers  which  they  at  present  possess.  The 
one  would  no  longer  have  to  be  consulted  before  a  letter  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  can  be  changed,  the  other  would  cease  to  be  the 
bishop-maker.  But  since  membership  of  the  Established  Church  is 
no  longer  a  necessary  qualification  either  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  or 
for  the  chief  place  in  the  King's  government,  Erastus  himself  could 
hardly  be  shocked  at  the  Church  being  allowed  to  make  other  pro- 
vision for  these  two  functions.  As  regards  Prayer-Book  revision,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  in  practice  already  recognised  its  unfitness 
for  the  work,  and,  though  recent  Prime  Ministers  have  given  us  at 
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least  as  good  bishops  as  we  are  likely  to  get  by  any  other  mode  of 
appointment,  I  cannot  see  that  the  national  recognition  of  religion 
would  be  affected  by  their  being  chosen  in  some  other  way. 

Others  again  look  with  horror  at  the  sacrilege  which  they  think 
must  attend  the  process  of  disendowment,  and  especially  the  abolition 
of  tithe.  This  feeling  about  tithe  has  its  foundation,  I  think,  in  a 
confusion  between  religious  and  legal  obligations.  The  duty  of 
devoting  a  tenth  part  of  our  income  to  religious  uses  cannot  derive 
any  additional  sanction  from  being  enforced  by  law.  It  is  more 
likely  to  lose  that  voluntary  character  which  St.  Paul  held  to  be  so 
essential  to  its  proper  discharge.  The  tithe-payer  has  seldom,  I  fear, 
been  *  a  cheerful  giver.'  An  impost  which  is  collected  by  law,  which  in 
a  vast  number  of  cases  would  not  be  paid  if  it  were  not  so  collected, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  innumerable  Acts  of  Parliament  and  a 
whole  armoury  of  judicial  decisions,  retains  but  little  of  its  ecclesiastical 
character.  Its  alienation  would  leave  the  ecclesiastical  obligation 
untouched.  The  willing  tithe-payer  would  be  free  to  go  on  paying 
it,  and  the  sense  of  the  religious  duty  might  revive  when  the  legal 
liability  was  removed.  The  only  change  would  be  that  a  State  which 
has  ceased  to  have  any  ecclesiastical  character  of  its  own  would 
no  longer  enforce  one  religious  duty  out  of  many.  Glebes  no  doubt 
stand  on  a  different  footing.  The  intervention  of  the  law  is  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  tithe,  needed  at  every  point  to  secure  the  clergy  in  the 
possession  of  them.  But  when  we  look  back  over  the  many  re-settle- 
ments which  ecclesiastical  property  has  undergone,  it  is  hard  to 
maintain  that  the  State  is  for  ever  debarred  from  adding  another  to 
their  number.  Disendowment  is  a  word  of  many  meanings.  It 
may  describe  a  generous,  a  harsh,  or  a  wrongful  dealing  with  Church 
property,  and  I  have  not  much  fear  but  that  the  English  people  would 
prefer  the  first  of  these  alternative  methods. 

If  I  may  judge  from  the  literature  of  Church  Defence,  an  argument 
that  has  great  weight  with  many  Churchmen  is  the  break  with  history 
which  Disestablishment  would  involve.  The  English  Church  is  as  old 
as  the  English  monarchy.  She  is  associated  with  a  long  succession 
of  important  events,  and  many  of  her  clergy  have  held  high 
place  among  English  statesmen.  Those  who  come  fresh  to  the 
question  from  the  pages  of  Stubbs  or  Dixon  may  marvel  how  English- 
men compassed  about  with  such  memories  as  these  can  endure  the 
thought  of  Disestablishment.  But  what  if  Englishmen  should  come 
not  merely  to  endure  the  thought,  but  to  welcome  it  ?  Then,  I  think, 
Churchmen  may  find  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  the  English  Church 
has  survived  greater  breaks  with  history  than  Disestablishment.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Religious  Houses  was  one  such  break.  The  separa- 
tion from  Rome,  and  through  Rome  from  Western  Christendom,  was 
a  second.  The  rejection  of  the  Stuarts,'and  the  consequent  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  theory  of  hereditary  right  in  the  sovereign,  was 
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another.  The  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  a  fourth. 
In  fact,  the  connection  with  history  has  been  so  often  severed  that 
what  is  left  is  hardly  worth  clinging  to.  A  similar  fate  is  overtaking 
another  argument  which  was  once  thought  of  great  force.  Disestab- 
lishment, it  used  to  be  said,  will  deprive  us  of  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  having  at  least  one  '  resident  gentleman  '  in  every  parish.  I  have 
no  wish  to  undervalue  this  advantage.  But,  even  where  it  is  retained, 
it  belongs  to  an  order  of  things  and  a  conception  of  the  Church  which 
are  passing  away.  They  have  been  admirably  described  by  J.  A. 
Froude,  in  a  well-known  passage  in  his  Short  Studies  : 

The  average  English  incumbent  of  fifty  years  ago  was  a  man  of  private 
fortune,  the  younger  brother  of  the  landlord,  perhaps,  and  holding  the  family 
living;  or  it  might  be  the  landlord  himself,  his  advowson  being  part  of  the 
estate.  .  .  .  He  lived  like  his  neighbours,  distinguished  from  them  only  by  a 
black  coat  and  white  neckcloth,  and  greater  watchfulness  over  his  words  and 
actions.  He  farmed  his  own  glebe;  he  kept  horses;  he  shot  and  hunted 
moderately,  and  mixed  in  general  society.  He  was  generally  a  magistrate  ;  he 
attended  public  meetings,  and  his  education  enabled  him  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  public  business. 

Whether  the  ideas  of  clerical  duty  which  have  displaced  this 
picture  are  better  or  worse  in  themselves  there  is  no  need  to  inquire. 
The  change  has  been  made,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  unmade.  The 
*  resident  gentleman '  theory  has  fled  before  the  Oxford  Movement, 
the  disastrous  poverty  of  the  clergy,  and  the  consequent  disappear- 
ance of  '  family  livings  '  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term. 

I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the  most  obvious  of  all  the  objections 
to  Disestablishment — the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  provision  of  services 
and  clergy.  Now,  every  Englishman  belongs  to  a  parish,  and  has  a 
church  and  a  parson  of  his  own.  The  law  takes  care  that  the  parson 
shall  ordinarily  be  on  the  spot,  and  that  the  church  shall  be  open  for 
Divine  service  on  Sunday.  Are  Englishmen  prepared  to  see  these 
arrangements  disappear  ?  Would  they  regard  with  indifference  the 
prospect  of  churches  going  to  ruin,  and  parsonages  occupied  by  strangers, 
for  want  of  a  clergy  to  put  them  to  their  proper  use  ?  No ;  if  they 
believed  that  these  things  were  the  necessary  consequences  of  Dis- 
establishment, I  do  not  think  that  they  would  like  facing  them.  But, 
then,  I  question  whether  they  would  believe  this.  The  growth  of  the 
voluntary  principle  has  worked  a  great  change  in  this  respect.  When 
to  be  an  Englishman  meant  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  idea  of  Disestablishment  necessarily  involved  the  disappearance 
of  all  regular  provision  for  religious  needs.  No  one  could  imagine  the 
replacement  of  the  State  Church  by  any  other  machinery.  It  is  far 
less  difficult  to  conceive  this  now.  The  recent  growth  of  Noncon- 
formity in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  religious  activity,  in  political  import- 
ance, has  shown  how  much  can  be  done  by  voluntary  Churches.  In 
the  towns  the  new  chapel  is  often  as  conspicuous  an  object  as  the  old 
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church,  and  buildings  of  less  pretension  are  to  be  seen  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  When  all  this  has  been  done  by  religious  bodies,  the 
average  wealth  of  whose  members  is  far  less  than  the  average  wealth 
of  Churchmen,  tho  disappearance  of  ancient  endowments  necessarily 
loses  something  of  its  terror.  Again,  within  the  last  thirty  years  we 
have  grown  accustomed  to  a  quasi-endowment  of  a  religion  which  is 
neither  that  of  Churchmen  nor  that  of  Nonconformists,  but  yet  has 
found  large  acceptance  among  both.  In  1843,  when  the  Government 
of  the  day  wanted  to  do  something  for  education  in  factories,  they 
could  think  of  no  plan  which  did  not  give,  or  seem  to  give,  a  preference 
to  the  Established  Church.  Even  at  this  early  date  the  Bill  had  to 
be  withdrawn  on  this  very  ground.  But  a  generation  later  the  Govern- 
ment gave  a  preference  to  undenominational  religion — a  preference 
which  has  become  even  more  marked  in  the  educational  legislation  of 
the  last  Parliament.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to  see  the  religious 
wants  of  the  community  supplied,  on  the  one  hand  by  voluntary 
effort,  and  on  the  other  by  the  State  acting  on  lines  from  a  share  in 
which  the  Established  Church  is  deliberately  shut  out.  Traces  of 
this  change  are  visible  in  all  directions.  The  law,  for  example, 
coritemplates  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England  in  every  workhouse.  But  in  an  increasing  number  of 
cases  preference  is  now  given  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  vicar  of 
the  parish  gives  a  service  for  the  inmates  on  one  Sunday  in  the  month, 
and  one -or  more  Nonconformist  ministers  supply  his  place  on  the  other 
Sundays.  The  guardians  see  no  reason  why  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  should  have  any  special  position  allotted  to  them,  and 
they  seem  to  find  it  quite  easy  to  get  part  of  the  work  done  by  Non- 
conformists. Though  these  things  may  not  be  much  in  themselves, 
they  are  indications  of  a  tendency,  and  a  tendency  which  has  grown 
very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  cannot  pretend,  of  course,  that  the  provision  of  clergy  and  services 
in  the  disestablished  Church  would  be  either  as  universal  or  as  assured 
as  it  is  now.  But  I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  much  more  general 
than  many  people  suppose.  Churchmen  are  in  the  aggregate  a 
very  wealthy  body — far  more  wealthy  than  the  Nonconformists ; 
and  the  initial  cost  which  Nonconformists  have  had  to  meet  would 
be  spared  them,  for  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  any  measure  of 
Disestablishment  the  fabrics  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  their 
present  owners.  It  is  true  that,  with  tithe  and  glebe  gone,  the 
clergy  would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  other  sources.  But  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  they  are  so  paid  even  now.  If  all  the  clergy  who  are 
maintained  by  voluntary  agency  could  at  once  be  withdrawn  from 
their  posts  a  large  number  of  churches  would  be  left  with  no  one  to 
serve  them.  But  when  the  clergy  had  only  this  source  to  look  to  for 
support,  a  very  much  better  distribution  of  the  fund  would  naturally 
follow.  There  would  be  no  more  rich  benefices  with  small  populations ; 
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no  more  churches  standing  almost  next  door  to  one  another,  while 
large  areas  are  left  with  only  one  here  and  there.  When  the  money 
came  straight  from  Churchmen's  pockets,  they  might  be  trusted  to 
see  that  the  most  was  made  of  it.  But  what  chance  is  there  that  the 
pockets  in  question  will  give  up  their  contents  ?  It  would  be  strange 
if  liberality  which  is  great  even  now,  when  it  is  checked  by  the 
reputation  of  wealth  and  legal  position  which  attaches  to  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  were  to  fail  just  when  its  continuance  would  be  of  most 
importance.  At  present  something  like  eight  millions  of  money  is 
raised  every  year  by  Churchmen  for  all  manner  of  purposes.  Many  of 
these  purposes  are  of  far  less  importance  than  the  provision  of  clergy, 
and  in  a  disestablished  Church  much  more  care  would  naturally  be 
taken  to  provide  for  the  most  urgent  objects  first.  Happily  many  of 
the  objects  which  once  appealed  to  Churchmen  now  appeal  to  a 
larger  circle,  and  may  be  left  to  that  larger  circle  to  look  after. 
Elementary  secular  education,  for  example,  is  already  to  a  great 
extent,  and  will  soon  be  completely,  the  business  of  the  State.  In 
addition  to  this  element  of  supply  there  will  be  large  private  endow- 
ments, which  in  any  circumstances  will  be  left  to  the  Church ;  while 
the  liberal  recognition  of  vested  interests  would  make  the  operation 
of  the  change  extremely  gradual. 

I  do  not  deny,  of  course,  that  Disestablishment,  and  the  measure 
of  disendowment  which  would  certainly  accompany  it,  would  involve 
a  vast  loss  of  money.  I  only  plead  that  this  loss  would  be  less  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  that  it  would  be  attended  by  positive 
gains.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  latent  enthusiasm  among  Church- 
men which  slumbers,  and  is  likely  to  slumber,  so  long  as  the  Church 
remains  established.  Endowments  which  have  the  prescription  of 
centuries  encourage  the  laity  in  treating  the  help  they  are  asked  to 
give  as  not  really  needed.  The  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund,  for  example, 
combined  all  the  conditions  which  might  have  been  expected  to  draw 
forth  large  contributions.  There  was  poverty — real  and  terrible 
poverty,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  inflicted  acute  mental  pain,  and 
so  had  a  paralysing  effect  on  clerical  efficiency.  Yet  the  response  of 
the  laity  to  the  need  has  been  altogether  inadequate.  The  clergy  in 
the  aggregate  are  a  well-endowed  body,  and  by  the  side  of  this  fact 
the  inability  of  many  of  them  to  give  their  families  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  has  counted  for  little.  If  a  similar  appeal  had  been 
made  on  behalf  of  a  disestablished  clergy  I  believe  that  the  response 
would  have  been  tenfold  greater.  Again,  Disestablishment  would 
make  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  clergy  which  from  some  points 
of  view  is  urgently  called  for.  The  '  Parson's  freehold '  has  many 
advantages.  The  wonderful  revival  of  clerical  energy  in  the  last 
fifty  years  would  have  been  impossible  without  it.  But  with  the 
higher  conceptions  of  clerical  duty  that  have  grown  up,  the  immunity 
now  enjoyed  by  the  type  of  vicar  whose  chief  object  is  not  to  exceed 
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the  minimum  of  work  exacted  from  him  by  statute  has  become  a 
scandal.  We  have  all  heard  it  said  of  one  clergyman  or  another  that 
he  is  lucky  in  not  being  paid  by  the  piece,  and  one  advantage  of  Dis- 
establishment would  be  that  the  relation  between  work  and  remunera- 
tion would  be  far  more  closely  watched. 

These,  however,  are  but  alleviations  of  Disestablishment.  The 
gains  of  which  I  speak  are  of  another  kind.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
hold  that  the  Church  has  derived  great  benefits  from  its  connection 
with  the  State,  and  yet  to  recognise  that  they  have  been  bought  at  a 
very  great  price — at  a  price  so  great  as  even  to  suggest  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  paid  any  longer.  It  is  not  always  well  for  a  captive  to  hug 
his  chains.  To  have  lost  the  wish  to  be  free  may  be  the  worse  conse- 
quence of  slavery.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Church  to  solicit  the  nation 
to  keep  her  established  and  yet  retain  any  sense  of  independence  or 
dignity  ?  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is.  For  establishment,  whatever 
else  it  may  stand  for,  does  mean  bondage.  It  means  that  the  chief 
pastors  of  the  Church  are  appointed  by  a  Prime  Minister  who  may  not 
himself  be  a  Churchman.  It  means  that  her  legislature  cannot  make 
urgent  reforms  in  its  own  constitution  without  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  even  proceed  to  serious  business  without  the  leave  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  means  that  the  spiritual  courts  are  only  civil  courts  wrongly 
named.  It  means  that  the  offices  of  the  Church  cannot  be  varied  in 
even  the  smallest  particular  from  the  form  given  to  them  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  without  each  change  being  debated 
and  accepted  by  a  House  of  Commons  impartially  composed  of  men 
of  all  religions.  It  means  that  the  administration  of  every  separate 
parish  is  in  the  hands  not  of  the  Churchmen  living  in  it,  but  of  the 
ratepayers.  For  Churchmen  to  ask  to  remain  established  is  to  ask 
for  a  continuance  of  this  bondage.  They  may  give  their  action  a 
fine  name.  They  may  talk  of  defending  the  Ark  of  God  against 
attack.  But  all  the  time  they  will,  in  fact,  be  beseeching  the  Philis- 
tines not  to  give  the  Ark  into  their  own  keeping.  Or  they  may 
dream  of  impossible  combinations  of  freedom  and  servitude.  They 
may  envy  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  ask  why  ecclesi- 
astical liberty  cannot  cross  the  Tweed.  But  if  they  review  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Church  of  England  and  Parliament  for  the  last 
seventy  years,  and  bear  in  mind  the  improbability  of  these  relations 
being  changed  except  for  the  worse,  they  will  know  that  their  dreams 
are  vain.  The  only  difference  between  the  attitude  of  English  parties 
towards  the  Church  is  that  the  Liberals  would  be  willing  to  give  her 
freedom  combined  with  Disestablishment,  while  the  Conservatives 
would  probably  demur  to  giving  her  freedom  on  any  terms.  These 
considerations  ought  to  make  it  impossible  for  Churchmen  to  become 
active  supporters  of  the  Establishment.  They  may  put  up  with 
things  as  they  are.  They  may  say  that,  though  it  was  not  by  any  act 
of  theirs  that  the  Establishment  came  into  being,  they  are  not  pre- 
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pared  to  take  any  active  part  in  destroying  it.  They  may  prefer  to 
bear  the  known  rather  than  tempt  the  unknown.  But  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  put  fresh  rivets  into  their  own  chains,  they  must  be  deaf 
to  the  summons,  whether  it  come  from  friend  or  foe.  To  listen  to  it 
would  be  to  humble  themselves  in  vain.  The  nation  will  not  disestab- 
lish the  Church  unless  it  is  minded  to  do  so,  and  if  it  is  so  minded  it 
will  not  be  diverted  from  its  purpose  by  any  number  of  agonised 
petitions  or  inappropriate  arguments. 

I  know  that  to  some  of  my  friends,  especially  my  American  friends, 
this  conclusion  will  seem  utterly  inadequate.  You  admit,  they  will 
say,  that  the  Church  is  enslaved ;  but  all  you  infer  from  this  is  that 
Churchmen  ought  not  to  try  to  keep  her  enslaved.  That  surely  is 
but  a  very  small  part  of  their  duty.  Should  they  not  rather  be 
foremost  in  demanding  her  freedom  ? 

Recent  events  have  added  new  force  to  this  question,  and  before 
it  can  be  answered  we  must  know  what  the  action  of  the  authorities 
is  likely  to  be.  The  lawfulness — to  High  Churchmen — of  acquiescence 
in  the  continuance  of  the  Establishment  depends  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  liberty.  If  Parliament  or  the  bishops  are  deter- 
mined to  put  a  stop  to  the  upward  progress  which  began  in  1833,  and 
has  gone  on  with  varying  fortunes  until  this  day,  it  will  be  the  plain 
duty  of  Churchmen  to  make  the  cause  of  Disestablishment  their  own. 
They  must  not  let  themselves  be  robbed  of  what  they  have  already 
gained,  under  colour  of  securing  a  legal  sanction  for  a  mere  fraction  of 
it.  It  is  not  with  them,  therefore,  that  the  choice  lies.  It  lies  with 
those  who  seek  to  limit  the  freedom  which  Churchmen  have  enjoyed 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Against  all  such  efforts  they  must  defend 
themselves  as  they  best  can,  and  the  first  object  of  their  efforts  should 
be  the  liberation  of  the  Church  from  fetters  which  they  have  wrongly 
supposed  to  be  no  longer  irksome. 

I  cannot  but  hope,  however,  that  even  now  the  attempt  to  make 
the  Discipline  Commission  a  new  Court  of  Appeal,  with  the  bishops 
as  its  apparitors,  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  peace  of  the  Church  be 
left  undisturbed.  In  that  case,  there  is  one  advantage  arising  out  of 
our  established  position,  the  immense  importance  of  which  is  not 
adequately  recognised.  The  main  characteristic  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  number  of  questions  she  leaves  open.  She  may 
show  an  evident  bias  towards  one  solution  rather  than  another, 
but  she  does  not  exclude  an  alternative  solution.  The  history  of 
the  Church  of  England  explains  this  characteristic,  and  the  divisions 
which  at  present  rend  her  make  it  very  important  that  she  should 
retain  it.  But  its  retention  is  very  much  easier  in  an  established 
Church  than  it  can  ordinarily  be  in  a  voluntary  Church.  In  an 
established  Church  there  are  two  distinct  bodies  to  put  in  motion, 
and  one  of  these  is  interested  in  a  number  of  other  subjects.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible,  for  example,  to  induce  the  present  House  of 
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Commons  to  devote  a  krge  part  of  a  session  to  the  serious  discussion 
of  theological  controversies ;  and  as  its  co-operation  would  be  indis- 
pensable to  any  change  in  either  the  Prayer  Book  or  the  Articles, 
whatever  is  lawful  now  is  likely  to  remain  lawful  so  long  as  the  Church 
is  established.  Could  this  be  said  with  any  degree  of  conviction  if 
Convocation  or  a  representative  Church  Council  were  free  to  do 
what  it  thought  fit  ?  A  controversy  starts  up  unexpectedly  out  of  a 
book  or  a  sermon.  It  soon  carries  those  who  take  part  in  it  far  beyond 
its  original  scope.  Before  long  some  who  have  been  startled  by  the 
revolutionary  character  of  the  opinions  advanced  begin  to  ask  whether 
this  novel  and  mischievous  teaching  is  to  be  permitted  in  the  Church. 
Even  as  things  are,  questions  of  this  kind  are  often  put,  but  they  are 
put  with  the  knowledge  that  in  present  conditions  they  do  not  admit 
of  an  answer.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  suspected,  and  no  one 
cares  to  be  the  first  to  invoke  their  aid.  The  Convocations  are  power- 
less without  letters  of  business,  and  no  Minister  would  dream  of 
granting  letters  of  business  for  such  a  purpose.  So  in  the  end  the 
agitation  dies  away,  and  the  wiser  heads  in  the  Church  set  themselves 
to  ascertain  what  the  new  teaching  really  comes  to,  and  whether 
any  truth  is  concealed  under  its  apparent  extravagance.  A  volun- 
tary Church  which  attempted  to  act  in  this  way  would  run  great  risk 
of  being  taunted  or  persuaded  into  premature  speech.  It  would  feel 
the  need  of  doing  something  ;  and  what  is  done  under  the  guidance  of 
that  feeling  is  almost  always  mischievous.  The  disestablished  Church 
of  England  would  have  none  of  the  safeguards  which  the  Roman 
Church  possesses  in  the  vastness  of  its  area,  the  variety  of  its  com- 
ponent elements,  and  the  slow  processes  of  the  Curia.  The  appeal  to 
Rome  is  at  all  events  a  most  effective  instrument  of  delay.  As  we 
look  back  over  three-quarters  of  a  century,  we  learn  to  realise  how 
much  the  Church  in  this  country  has  profited  by  the  subjection  of 
theological  passion  to  the  machinery  '  which  let'teth.'  The  episcopal 
charges  and  the  action  of  the  University  authorities  in  the  early 
forties  show  us  what  the  fate  of  the  Oxford  Movement  would  have 
been  if  the  dominant  party  had  been  able  to  get  its  way.  Condemna- 
tions provoked  by  the  publication  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  of 
Bishop  Colenso's  speculations  about  the  Pentateuch,  might  have 
gravely  interfered  with  later  and  more  serious  investigation  of  similar 
questions.  The  Ritual  disputes,  which  became  comparatively  harm- 
less when  once  experiment  had  shown  the  impossibility  of  settling 
them  by  legal  process,  might  have  ended  by  driving  the  High  Church 
party  into  the  wilderness.  In  all  these  cases  the  Church  has  been 
saved  from  hasty  or  intemperate  action  less  by  any  wisdom  or  fore- 
thought of  her  own  than  by  the  circumstance  that  action  was 
impossible  unless  she  could  carry  the  State  with  her. 

Two  of  these  controversies  are  still  with  us.     The  difficulties 
associated  with   the   Higher   Criticism,   with   the  relation   between 
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ceremonial  and  doctrine,  with  the  place  of  the  Quicunque  VuU  in  the 
public  service,  no  more  admit  of  settlement  to-day  than  their  pre- 
decessors admitted  of  it  in  the  past.  Undoubtedly  a  Free  Church 
could  determine  them  one  way  or  the  other.  But  she  could  only  do 
so  by  accepting  very  grave  risks.  Even  these  risks  must  be  faced  rather 
than  see  the  Anglican  counter-Reformation  brought  to  a  sudden  end. 
But  assuming  that  they  can  be  averted,  I  submit  that  those  who, 
rather  than  see  open  questions  prematurely  closed,  prefer  to  put  up 
with  an  Establishment,  the  drawbacks  of  which  they  see  as  clearly 
as  their  critics,  have  something  to  urge  in  their  own  behalf. 

D.  C.  LATHBURY. 
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THE    FOURTH    OF  JULY   IN   AMERICA 


AMERICAN  Imperialists  have  no  need  to  found  an  organisation  to 
whip  up  enthusiasm  for  the  celebration  of  an  Empire  Day.  The 
circumstances  of  the  origin  of  the  United  States  have  provided  both 
an  obvious  date  for  commemoration  and  an  adequate  stimulus  to  a 
jubilant  spirit.  Few  of  us  would  care  to  risk  an  opinion  off-hand  as 
to  the  greatest  event  in  English  history ;  but  in  the  story  of  the  American 
Republic  the  Declaration  of  Independence  holds  an  undisputed 
primacy.  The  Fourth  of  July  is  consequently  the  red-letter  day  in 
the  American  calendar.  Christmas  alone  shares  with  it  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  observed  as  a  legal  holiday  in  all  States  and  Territories. 
Even  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Washington's  Birthday  are  in  a  secondary 
rank.  If  patriotic  ardour  may  be  estimated  by  the  total  number  of 
foot-pounds  of  energy  liberated,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other 
political  commemoration  in  the  world  comes  anywhere  near  the 
anniversary  of  '  the  Glorious  Fourth.' 

The  early  celebrations  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  consider- 
able solemnity  and  dignity.  The  formal  reading  of  the  text  of  the 
Declaration  was  the  most  prominent  feature.  Nowadays  this  practice 
has  largely  gone  out  of  fashion.  Possibly,  in  view  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines  without  the  Filipinos  themselves  being  consulted, 
a  document  which  bases  the  powers  of  a  government  on  '  the  consent 
of  the  governed '  is  considered  scarcely  up  to  date.  The  interest  in 
'  glittering  generalities '  appears  to  be  on  the  decline,  at  any  rate 
in  so  far  as  they  express  the  political  dogmas  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  is  still  much  speech-making,  however.  This  is  indeed  the 
customary  method  of  observing  the  occasion  outside  of  the  United 
States.  Happily,  the  War  of  Independence  has  left  no  rankling 
memories  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  at  the  Fourth  of  July 
dinner  in  London  British  speakers  can  honestly  offer  their  congratula- 
tions to  the  representatives  of  a  Republic  which  was  built  up  out 
of  revolted  British  colonies.  Yet  it  is  neither  in  making  nor  hearing 
speeches  that  the  average  American  displays  his  patriotic  sentiment. 
Mere  words  fail  to  satisfy  his  absorbing  eagerness  to  demonstrate  that 
no  offering  is  too  precious  to  be  placed  on  the  shrine  of  national  inde- 
pendence. It  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  Americans  that  they  take  their 
pleasures  sadly.  But  that  they  keep  their  national  holiday  with 
deadly  seriousness  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  every  year  the 
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celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  costs  the  country  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  lives,  mostly  of  children,  besides  maiming  and  otherwise 
injuring  a  few  thousand  other  persons.  Is  there  any  other  nation  that 
vindicates  with  such  self-sacrificing  zeal  its  'inalienable  right'  to 
'  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  '  ? 

No  one  who  has  not  spent  a  Fourth  of  July  in  America — unless 
perhaps  he  has  found  himself  in  a  Chinese  city  on  a  New  Year's  Day — 
can  have  any  conception  of  the  festive  possibilities  of  gunpowder. 
The  Fifth  of  November  of  our  childhood  is  in  comparison  as  a  penny 
pistol  to  an  Armstrong  gun.  In  New  York,  for  days  and  even  weeks 
beforehand,  the  din  of  the  streets  is  varied  at  intervals  by  the  discharge 
of  giant  crackers.  On  the  actual  Fourth,  from  morning  to  night,  the 
whole  city  seems  surrendered  to  the  noise  of  fireworks  and  pistol 
shots,  interrupted  only  by  the  occasional  clang  of  the  fire-engine  bell. 
A  journey  in  any  direction  in  the  tram-cars  is  accompanied  by  a 
constant  fusillade,  and  offers  at  the  crossing  of  every  side  street 
the  spectacle  of  crowds  of  children  absorbed  in  the  fierce  delight  of 
a,  feu  dejoie.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  first  editions  of  the  evening 
papers  begin  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  price  in  life,  limb,  and  property 
that  is  being  paid  for  this  entertainment.  The  next  morning  the 
impression  is  deepened  by  several  columns  reporting  deaths,  accidents, 
and  fires  to  such  an  extent  that  the  paper  bears  some  likeness  to  a 
special  edition  published  in  war-time. 

In  the  year  1902  I  took  the  trouble  to  collect  in  some  detail  the 
particulars  of  the  celebration  as  reported  in  the  press  of  New  York, 
where  I  was  then  living.  It  was  a  year,  as  it  so  happens,  in  which 
the  number  of  deaths  and  accidents  was  below  the  average.  Already 
on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  the  papers  had  reported  the  first  New 
York  fire,  started  soon  after  midnight  by  a  sky-rocket.  It  destroyed 
three  planing  mills,  doing  damage  to  the  amount  of  50,000  dollars, 
and  exposing  to  grave  danger  the  occupants  of  some  adjoining  tene- 
ment houses.  The  edition  of  an  evening  paper  appearing  at  about 
seven  o'clock  had  to  devote  a  column  and  a  third  to  an  account  of 
local  casualties.  It  included  such  items  as  the  following  :  A  man  of 
thirty-five  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease,  a  giant  fire-cracker  having 
been  let  ofi  at  his  door.  A  wealthy  coal  merchant,  while  walking 
quietly  along  the  street,  was  struck  by  a  stray  bullet,  which  penetrated 
his  brain.  A  can  of  powder  exploded  on  the  porch  of  a  house,  and 
injured  a  mother  and  four  children,  one  of  whom  had  all  her  hair 
burnt  ofi.  A  woman,  attempting  to  dodge  a  sky-rocket,  fell  from  a 
fifth-storey  window  and  was  killed. 

The  following  morning  it  was  possible  to  make  a  general  survey 
of  the  results  of  the  previous  day.  At  one  hospital,  the  Roosevelt, 
the  officials  reported  that  they  had  treated  147  cases.  There  had  been 
in  Greater  New  York  64  fires,  122  calls  for  ambulances,  and  26  instances 
of  injury  by  bullets.  The  list  of  accidents  included  such  details 
as— shot  in  breast  with  pistol  he  was  carrying ;  hand  lacerated  by 
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premature  explosion  of  toy  cannon ;  face  and  eyes  injured  by  fire- 
cracker explosion  ;  right  hand  blown  off  by  bomb  ;  sight  of  right 
eye  destroyed  by  fire-cracker  ;  shot  in  thigh  ;  shot  in  foot. 

The  reports  from  other  cities  were  of  the  same  type.  According 
to  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  day  passed  off  '  quietly '  at  the  Hub, 
for  not  more  than  one  of  the  200  or  more  injuries  was  serious.  '  The 
day  ended  without  a  single  shower  or  a  single  death — a  record  remark- 
able in  both  particulars.'  There  were  about  90  out-patients  at  the 
emergency  hospital,  and  30  at  the  relief  station  at  Haymarket 
Square.  The  Boston  firemen  were  called  to  56  alarms,  with  a  total 
damage  of  25,000  dollars.  At  Chicago  special  note  was  made  of  the 
suffering  inflicted  on  patients  in  the  hospitals  through  the  discharge 
of  fire-crackers,  pistols,  torpedoes,  and  shot-guns  close  to  the  grounds, 
in  spite  of  an  appeal  that  had  been  made  by  the  police  to  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood.  At  St.  Louis  a  boy  of  seventeen  was  killed 
through  the  premature  explosion  of  a  jar  of  sulphuric  potash,  which 
he  was  carrying  in  his  pocket,  with  the  intention  of  using  it  in  lieu  of 
fire-crackers.  His  left  side  was  entirely  blown  away,  and  two  com- 
panions were  seriously  injured.  At  Philadelphia  a  young  woman 
standing  on  the  doorstep  of  her  father's  house  was  shot  dead  by  a 
person  unknown.  At  New  Haven  a  girl  of  eight  was  burnt  to  death 
by  her  skirt  catching  fire  as  she  was  lighting  a  cracker.  At  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  a  boy  of  ten  hanged  himself  because  his  father  had 
refused  to  give  him  money  to  buy  crackers.  At  the  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Massachusetts  several  street  cars  were  set  on  fire  by  boys 
who  put  saltpetre  and  sulphur  on  the  rails,  with  the  result  that  there 
was  an  explosion  when  the  cars  passed  over.  At  Troy,  N.Y.,  a  man, 
while  setting  off  fireworks  for  the  amusement  of  his  little  daughter, 
had  a  part  of  his  hand  blown  away  by  a  dynamite  cracker.  Fearing 
that  he  was  maimed  for  life,  he  stabbed  himself  in  the  heart  and 
died.  At  the  golf  club  at  Cranford,  N.J.,  the  accidental  ignition 
of  some  fireworks  in  an  open  box  cast  showers  of  fire  on  the  heads  of 
two  hundred  spectators.  Many  women's  gowns  were  set  ablaze,  and 
in  the  panic  children  were  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon.  At 
Detroit  a  man  was  crushed  to  death  under  a  truck,  the  horses  of 
which  had  been  startled  by  a  cracker. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  statistics  of  Fourth  of  July  casualties 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  most  trustworthy  figures  are  those 
published  annually  by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Here  are  the  numbers  for  the  last  four  years  : 


Killed . 
Injured 


Killed  and  Injured 


. 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

466 
3,983 

183 
3,986 

182 
4,994 

158 
5,308 

4,449 

4,169 

5,176 

5,466 
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I  have  been  unable  to  find  anywhere  a  computation  of  the  total 
losses  in  the  course  of  the  War  of  Independence,  but  the  figures  given 
with  respect  to  certain  individual  battles  suggest  the  estimate  that 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  United  States  must  have  sacrificed 
as  many  lives  in  celebrating  her  independence  as  she  gave  in  the 
whole  of  her  struggle  to  secure  it.  An  interesting  sidelight  is  cast 
on  such  comparisons  by  the  experience  of  Boston,  which  celebrates 
not  only  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  also  the  Seventeenth  of  June,  the 
anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill.  At  the  celebration  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1904,  the  casualties  amounted  to  300,  or  about  two-thirds  the  number 
of  losses  on  the  American  side  in  the  battle  itself. 

An  analysis  of  the  death  statistics  reveals  one  of  the  most  distressing 
features  of  the  whole  celebration  : 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Deaths  from  tetanus  .... 
Deaths  from  other  causes  . 

406  ' 
60 

91 
92 

87 
95 

75 
83 

Total  deaths         .... 

466 

183 

182 

158 

The  large  proportion  of  deaths  from  tetanus  helps  to  explain 
why  the  figures  appearing  in  the  American  daily  papers  on  the 
5th  or  6th  of  July  in  each  year  come  far  short  of  the  total  published 
later  in  the  professional  journal.  It  is  not  until  about  the  14th  of 
the  month  that  these  cases  begin  to  be  reported.  The  victims  are 
mostly  young  boys,  who  suffer  intense  agony  before  death  brings 
release.  In  1903  the  mortality  from  this  cause  was  so  appalling  that 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  made  a  painstaking 
inquiry  into  the  whole  subject.  That  year  there  were  found  to  be 
only  seven  cases  of  '  Fourth  of  July  tetanus ' — American  specialists 
give  this  particular  variety  a  name  of  its  own — that  were  not  fatal. 
The  period  of  incubation  was  shorter  than  in  other  forms  of  tetanus. 
In  most  instances  the  injury  was  received  in  discharging  blank 
cartridges  from  toy  pistols,  frequently  of  a  22-calibre  and  generally 
of  most  flimsy  mechanism. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  a  typical  summary  of  deaths  from 
other  causes.  In  1905  the  95  fatalities  not  resulting  from  tetanus 
were  thus  classified  :  37  persons  were  killed  by  gunshot  wounds  ; 
23,  mostly  young  children,  were  burned  to  death  by  fire  resulting 
from  fireworks  ;  10  died  from  fright  or  shock,  as  a  result  of  sudden 
loud  noises  near  them,  including  a  baby  thrown  into  convulsions 
by  the  explosion  of  a  large  fire-cracker  near  its  ear ;  7  were  killed 
by  cannon,  4  by  giant  fire-crackers,  4  by  powder  explosions,  3  by 
misdirected  sky-rockets,  2  by  falls  in  the  effort  to  get  away  from 
fire-crackers,  2  in  runaways  due  to  fire-crackers,  2  by  dynamite,  and 
1  by  the  explosion  of  a  railroad  torpedo. 
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The  statistical  section  of  this  article  may  be  completed  by  the 
following  summary,  taken  from  the  same  source,  of  the  non-fatal 
injuries  for  the  four  years  in  question  : 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Loss  of  sight 

10 

19 

25 

22 

Loss  of  one  eye  . 

75 

61 

106 

72 

Loss  of  leg,  arm,  or  hand  . 

54 

61 

80 

56 

Loss  of  one  or  more  fingers 

174 

208 

221 

227 

Other  injuries     . 

3,670 

8,637 

4,562 

4,931 

Total  injuries      .... 

3,983 

3,986 

4,994 

5,308 

There  is  reason  for  doubting  whether  even  tjie  most  carefully 
compiled  statistics  of  killed  and  wounded  can  give  anything  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tions. For  one  thing,  there  can  be  no  computation  of  the  effect  of 
the  incessant  uproar  upon  sick  persons.  Mention  was  made  earlier 
in  this  article  of  the  distress  caused  to  patients  in  Chicago  hospitals 
in  1902.  Three  years  later,  on  a  similar  occasion,  a  dispatch  from 
the  same  city  reported  that '  hundreds  of  patients  in  Chicago's  hospitals 
were  subjected  to  nervous  shocks  that  may  eventually  result  seriously 
for  the  sufferers.'  Further,  the  statistics  take  into  account  only  such 
accidents  as  occur  on  the  Fourth  of  July  itself  or  within  a  few  days 
of  that  hoh'day.  Actually,  in  the  larger  cities  at  any  rate,  the  cele- 
bration practically  begins  weeks  beforehand,  and  increases  in  volume 
and  intensity  until  it  reaches  its  ch'max  on  Independence  Day.  This 
extension  of  the  time-limit  of  the  disturbance  is  periodically  bewailed 
by  the  American  press.  The  New  York  Times  of  the  28th  of  April, 
1904,  published  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  who  said  that  the  noise  of  fire-crackers  was  already  causing 
suffering. 

Scores  of  little  shops  all  over  this  city  [said  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  the  15th  of 
June,  1904],  have  been  selling  torpedoes  of  the  most  vicious  sort,  and  fire-crackers 
of  any  size  you  like,  to  schoolboys  for  weeks  and  months  past,  and  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  merchandise  have  shot  it  off  as  freely  on  the  sidewalks  as  they 
strew  fruit  skins.  In  various  parts  of  the  city  the  glorious  Fourth  begins  to 
announce  itself  on  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  from  that  time  forward  there  is  a 
steady  crescendo  of  noise,  culminating  in  universal  racket,  stench,  discomfort, 
danger  and  death  on  Independence  Day  itself. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  the  26th  of 
June  of  the  same  year  : 

Thanks  to  the  general  laxity  of  the  city  authorities,  New  York  is,  as  usual, 
undergoing  its  customary  month  of  suffering,  beside  which  the  infrequent 
bombardments  of  Port  Arthur  pale  into  insignificance.  Anticipating  by  nearly 
a  month  the  old-time  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  necessary  permission 
to  sell  fireworks  was  granted  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  since  that  date  385  dealers 
in  explosives  have  been  ministering  to  as  many  hundreds  of  roughs,  corner 
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hoodlums  and  disorderly  youths  the  city  over.  Thus  equipped,  this  rapidly 
growing  disorderly  portion  of  the  community  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
frightening  and  burning  horses,  ruining  and  destroying  property,  and  even 
maiming  and  disfiguring  human  beings,  through  the  agency  of  the  Eoman 
candle,  the  fire-cracker,  and  the  other  explosive  horrors  that  characterise  the 
modern  celebration. 

That  year  it  was  a  favourite  pastime  in  New  York  to  throw  lighted 
fire-crackers  into  an  open  tram-car,  and  watch  them  explode  amid 
women's  summer  dresses.  The  article  from  which  I  have  just  quoted 
reports  a  number  of  instances  of  this  diversion  occurring  on  the 
previous  Sunday.  The  shooting  of  Roman  candles  into  open  windows 
was  also  a  popular  amusement  long  before  the  actual  Fourth  arrived. 
In  1905  the  New  York  Evening  Post  had  a  similar  complaint  to  make 
as  early  as  the  12th  of  June.  '  Yesterday,'  it  said  (the  day  referred 
to  happened  to  be  Whit  Sunday),  '  the  East  Side  was  made  an  almost 
unlivable  region  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  close  to  mid- 
night by  reason  of  small  penny-a-package  cannon,  and  fire-crackers, 
torpedoes,  and  loaded  revolvers.'  But  accidents  occurring  so  long 
before  the  celebration  find  no  place  in  the  statistics. 

It  is  only  fair  that  some  account  should  be  given  of  the  efforts 
made  in  mitigation?  Some  time  in  June  the  New  York  Department 
of  Health  generally  issues  a  formal  notice  recommending  the  use  of 
tetanus  antitoxin  for  all  flesh  wounds,  and  giving  the  addresses  of 
antitoxin  inspectors  who  are  on  duty  day  and  night,  and  will  administer 
it  free  of  charge  whenever  so  requested.  At  the  same  time  the 
hospitals  lay  in  an  extra  supply,  not  only  of  antitoxin,  but  of  the 
various  bandages  and  lotions  that  are  likely  to  be  of  service.  From 
8  A.M.  on  the  Fourth  of  July  all  leave  of  absence  for  New  York  fire- 
men is  cut  off  for  twenty-four  hours.  Factory  owners  take  special 
pains  to  fill  their  roof  tanks,  and  to  see  that  their  fire-extinguishing 
appliances  are  in  good  order.  Most  of  these  precautions,  I  believe, 
are  adopted  in  other  large  cities  also.  Local  practice  varies  as  to  the 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  pistols  and  fireworks.  The  great  number 
of  fatalities  from  tetanus  in  1903  attracted  general  attention,  and 
led  to  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  use  of  pistols  in  some  of  the  towns 
where  the  celebrations  had  been  most  disastrous.  The  result  was 
seen  in  the  following  year  in  a  marked  decrease  of  cases  of  tetanus 
from  blank  cartridge,  the  number  falling  from  363  in  1903  to  seventy- 
four  in  1904.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement,  however,  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  existing  legislation  in  this  respect.  In  New 
York,  for  example,  shooting  in  the  streets  is  punishable  by  fines  and 
the  confiscation  of  pistols.  Last  year's  experience  shows  how  im- 
perfectly the  prohibitory  law  acts  as  a  deterrent.  On  the  5th  of  July 
202  persons  were  brought  before  four  New  York  police  magistrates 
for  firing  revolvers  in  the  streets  the  previous  day.  The  offence  was 
practically  the  same  in  each  case.  One  magistrate  imposed  fines  of 
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ten  dollars  ;  another  of  three  dollars  ;  another  of  one  dollar  ;  and  the 
fourth  considered  that  the  confiscation  of  the  weapon  was  sufficient 
punishment.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  prisoners  were  found  to 
have  two  or  more  revolvers  in  their  possession,  and  in  one  case  the 
police  took  no  fewer  than  seven  from  one  man.  The  pistols  thus  con- 
fiscated are  not  destroyed,  but  are  sold  by  auction  some  time  later 
for  the  benefit  of  the  police  pension  fund.  This  sale  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  several  hundred  young  men  and  boys  to  purchase  a  service- 
able engine  of  war  for  a  few  cents,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  same 
exhibits  often  figure  in  several  police-court  hearings.  And  even  these 
202  arrests  do  not  by  any  means  cover  all  the  cases  of  shooting,  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  the  5th  of  July,  1906,  says  : 

Four  persons  were  seriously  injured  in  this  city  yesterday,  two  of  them  it  is 
feared  fatally,  by  stray  revolver  bullets.  The  typical  action  taken  in  the  cases 
ia  recorded  as  follows  :  '  No  arrests  were  made,'  '  There  was  so  much  noise  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  the  shot  (sic)  that  preceded  the  bullet,'  '  The  police 
were  unable  to  find  who  did  the  shooting,'  '  The  person  who  fired  the  shot  could 
not  be  found.' 

In  the  same  city  the  law  prohibits  the  retail  sale  of  fireworks 
except  from  the  10th  of  June  to  the  10th  of  July,  and  allows  it  between 
these  dates  only  to  dealers  who  have  taken  out  a  permit.  It  also 
prohibits  the  letting-off  of  fireworks  without  a  special  permit  except 
from  noon  on  the  3rd  of  July  to  6  A.M.  on  the  5th  of  July.  Actually, 
fireworks  are  exposed  for  sale  in  dozens  of  small  shops  that  have  no 
permit,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  unlicensed  carts  and  wagons 
parading  the  down-town  streets.  The  limitation  of  the  use  of  fire- 
works to  forty-two  hours,  while  their  sale  is  permitted  for  a  full 
month,  is  also  a  merely  nominal  restriction.  In  1905  the  chief  of 
the  New  York  fire  brigade  went  so  far  as  to  urge  the  total  prohibition 
of  the  sale  and  use  of  fireworks  for  Fourth  of  July  celebrations.  He 
supported  his  plea  by  the  statement  that  during  the  celebration  of 
1904  there  were  in  Greater  New  York  no  fewer  than  118  fires  directly 
traceable  to  them.  This  proposal  was,  of  course,  too  radical  to  be 
approved  ;  and,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  half-hearted  enforcement  of 
the  existing  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  attempt  to  take 
more  drastic  measures  would  be  utterly  futile.  As  it  is,  there  is 
often  considerable  friction  between  the  fire  and  police  departments 
on  account  of  the  alleged  reluctance  of  the  police  to~exercise  .their 
due  powers. 

A  few  years  ago  considerable  prominence  was  given  to  a  move- 
ment for  a  '  noiseless  Fourth,'  which  aimed  at  the  popular  substitution 
of  patriotic  literature  for  implements  of  destruction.  The  scheme 
had  little  vitality.  It  obviously  offered  a  tempting  opportunity  for 
sarcastic  comment. 

The  average  boy  with  50  cents  to  spend  [remarked  one  newspaper],  instead 
of  buying  the  familiar  six  packs  of  fire-crackers,  a  package  |of  torpedoes,  [a 
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5-cent  cannon-cracker,  two  2-cent  cannon-crackers,  1  cent's  worth  of  punk,  and  a 
Roman  candle  for  use  in  the  evening,  will  purchase  a  copy  of  Burke's  speech  on 
'  Conciliation  with  America,'  a  copy  of  the  '  Declaration  of  Independence,'  a 
pamphlet  containing  selections  from  the  speeches  of  Adams,  Wehster,  Pinckney, 
and  Patrick  Henry,  and  a  few  stray  copies  of  the  Federalist. 

Sometimes,  too,  this  movement  was  officially  discouraged,  as  by 
the  Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  who  in  June  of  last  year  declared  :  '  I  want 
this  to  be  the  noisiest  Fourth  Milwaukee  ever  had.  Everybody 
whoop  her  up,  and  have  a  rousing  old  celebration  of  Independence 
Day.  That  is  what  it  is  for.  I  want  all  the  boys  to  make  all  the 
noise  they  can,  but  to  be  careful  of  their  fingers.'  How  little  head- 
way has  been  made  by  the  reform  propaganda  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  in  1906  the  total  casualties  amounted  to  over  a  thousand 
more  than  three  years  previously. 

It  would  be  an  impertinence  on  the  part  of  an  English  writer  to 
offer  any  exhortations  to  the  amendment  of  the  prevailing  custom. 
It  is  for  Americans  themselves  to  judge  how  their  patriotic  feeling 
may  find  most  suitable  expression,  and  an  Englishman  is  least  of  all 
entitled  to  remonstrate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  British  reverse  that  is 
thus  commemorated.  The  propriety  of  their  taking  vengeance  on 
their  own  people  in  the  twentieth  century  for  their  victories  over 
British  forces  in  the  eighteenth  is  not  open  to  foreign  criticism.  There 
is,  however,  a  particular  justification  for  presenting  to  English  readers 
the  facts  recorded  in  this  article.  Just  now  many  writers  and  public 
speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  advising  us  to  take  American 
methods  as  our  models  in  the  training  of  the  young.  When  the 
United  States  is  thus  held  up  before  us  as  an  object-lesson,  it  is  im- 
portant that  no  section  of  the  evidence  should  be  overlooked.  It  is 
therefore  only  reasonable  that  we  should  take  cognisance  of  such 
illustrations  of  the  results  of  American  education  as  are  afforded  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
feature  of  the  whole  story  is  this — that,  while  the  recklessness  of 
American  boys  and  youths  has  such  appalling  consequences  at  each 
recurring  anniversary,  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  appeal  either 
to  parental  authority  or  to  school  discipline  to  check  the  disorder. 

HERBERT  W,  HORWILL, 


VOL,  LXII-No.  36-1 
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STOCK  EXCHANGE  REFORM 


THE  subject  of  the  reform  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  is  one 
which  undoubtedly  presents  certain  difficulties  to  the  ordinary 
reader ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the  public 
should  understand  something  of  the  process  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  securities,  and  should  be  able  to  satisfy  themselves  that  their 
investments  are  being  made  under  fair  and  proper  conditions. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  all  financial  business  should  be 
conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  that  every- 
thing should  be  open  and  above-board,  and  that  no  suspicion  of 
double-dealing  should  be  allowed  to  hinder  investment,  or  to  impede 
the  legitimate  development  of  commercial  enterprise. 

For  many  years  past  the  London  Stock  Exchange  has  been  regarded, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  business  centre  of  the  world,  and 
one  of  its  members  may  be  pardoned  if,  through  jealousy  for  its 
high  reputation  and  efficiency,  he  ventures  to  suggest  certain  reforms 
which  the  altered  conditions  of  the  times  seem  to  render  imperative. 

In  order  to  make  the  situation  clear  it  is  necessary  to  describe 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  which  has  been  traditional  in  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

Members  were  originally  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  brokers,  who 
acted  as  agents  for  the  pubh'c,  and  dealers,  commonly  called  '  jobbers,' 
who,  acting  as  principals,  held,  practically,  the  position  of  mer- 
chants on  the  Exchange.  A  broker,  receiving  an  order  from  his 
principal  to  buy  or  sell  securities,  went  into  the  market  or  centre 
within  the  Stock  Exchange  where  such  securities  were  dealt  in,  and 
asked  a  dealer,  without  disclosing  whether  he  wanted  to  buy  or  to 
sell,  to  '  make  a  price,'  in  other  words,  to  say  what  he  would  bid 
for  the  security  and  at  what  price  he  would  sell  it.  The  dealer,  not 
knowing  whether  the  broker  was  a  buyer  or  a  seller,  would  quote 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  '  business  '  price  '  either  way.'  If  this  price 
did  not  suit  the  broker  he  could  go  to  another  dealer,  who  would 
probably  make  a  different  price  ;  and  in  this  way  a  '  free  market ' 
was  assured.  Of  late  years,  however,  this  free  market  has,  in  many 
cases,  ceased  to  exist,  a  great  deal  of  business  in  certain  securities 
having  been  diverted  from  the  Stock  Exchange  to  large  financial 
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houses  outside,  which  hold  a  controlling  interest  in  their  own 
specialities ;  and  in  these  cases  it  may  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  client,  or  may  be  even  necessary,  that  the  transaction  should 
be  concluded  outside  the  House.  But  a  serious  question  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  outside  houses  offer  brokers  a  second  commission 
for  dealing  with  them  in  other  securities  which  could  really  be  negotiated 
inside  the  House,  thus  offering  an  inducement  to  brokers  to  take  their 
orders  away  from  the  Stock  Exchange,  thereby  impairing  that  free- 
dom of  the  market  which  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  public 
and  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  advantage  which  these  outside  houses  possess  in  being  able 
to  offer  brokers  a  second  commission,  which  dealers  in  the  House 
cannot  do,  is  obvious  ;  but  the  broker  in  dealing  with  them  is  placed 
in  a  much  less  advantageous  position  from  his  client's  point  of  view 
through  being  compelled  to  disclose  the  nature  of  his  business,  that 
is  to  say,  to  declare  whether  he  desires  to  buy  or  to  sell.  He  is,  in 
fact,  almost  in  the  position  of  a  card-player  whose  hand  is  exposed 
while  that  of  his  opponent  is  not ;  whereas  in  inside  dealing,  as  has 
been  said,  this  is  not  the  case,  except,  indeed,  when  the  securities 
concerned  are  practically  unmarketable. 

Of  late  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  transact  an  increasing 
amount  of  business  in  this  manner,  and  until  recently  all  such  busi- 
ness, though  professedly  conducted  '  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Stock  Exchange,'  was  in  reality  outside  its  control,  since 
Rule  66  provides  that  '  the  Stock  Exchange  does  not  recognise  in  its 
dealings  any  other  parties  than  its  own  members.'  An  attempt  to 
bring  this  class  of  business  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  and 
to  give  the  public  the  advantage  of  its  supervision  was  made  some 
few  years  ago,  when  Rule  69  was  passed,  which  provides  that  when 
a  contract  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  is  effected  with  a  non- 
member  this  fact  shall  be  disclosed  on  the  contract-note,  which  must 
also  explicitly  state  when  a  brokerage  is  receivable  from  both  buyer 
and  seller — in  other  words,  when  the  broker  is  receiving  a  second 
commission. 

The  protection,  however,  thus  afforded  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  since  in  contracts  of  this  kind  the  Committee  has  not,  in  the 
event  of  any  dispute  arising,  the  same  means  of  ascertaining  the  bona 
fides  of  the  transaction  as  in  the  case  of  bargains  made  inside  the  House 
where  the  broker  represents  one  party  only.  Moreover,  the  financial 
security  of  the  transaction  is  inferior  from  several  points  of  view. 
Forged  bonds,  for  example,  are  far  more  easily  traceable  when 
dealings  in  them  have  taken  place  inside  the  Stock  Exchange,  since 
a  contract  can  be  followed  back  through  all  the  various  principals 
to  its  origin.  Again,  the  Stock  Exchange  cannot  interfere  to  enforce 
the  completion  of  a  contract  when  one  of  the  parties  to  it  is  a  non- 
member.  And  in  the  case  of  dealings  with  outside  firms  the  public 
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are  deprived  of  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the  price  at 
which  their  business  has  been  done,  since  these  transactions,  not 
being  fully  recognised  by  the  Committee,  are  not  allowed  to  be  quoted 
in  the  official  list. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  it 
seems  extremely  desirable  that  the  Stock  Exchange,  while  permitting 
their  brokers  to  transact  business  outside  the  House  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  to  their  clients'  interest  that  this  should  be  done,  and  while 
regulating,  so  far  as  may  seem  desirable,  the  way  in  which  such  business 
should  be  conducted  by  their  members,  should  altogether  dissociate 
themselves  from  any  responsibility  whatever  in  connection  with  it, 
as  being  a  matter  over  which  they  cannot  exercise  complete  control. 

That  contracts  for  such  business  should  set  forth  that  it  has  been 
conducted  'subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change '  is  surely  misleading.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between 
contracts  which  are,  and  those  which  are  not,  under  the  full  control 
of  the  Committee,  and  the  words  '  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Stock  Exchange  '  should  only  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  former  class. 

It  may  be  added,  and  the  fact  is  obviously  one  of  importance,  that 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Rule  69,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
does  not  at  least  appear  to  give  Stock  Exchange  sanction  to  proceedings 
which  are  actually  illegal.  To  disclose  only  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  business  the  fact  that  a  double  commission  has  been  received  is, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  not  sufficient.  Such  disclosure  should  be 
made  before  the  transaction  of  the  business,  otherwise  the  client,  on 
receiving  a  contract  note  stating,  as  by  Rule  69  it  must  state,  the 
fact  that  the  broker  has  acted  in  a  dual  capacity,  would  be  entitled 
in  law  to  repudiate  the  transaction  altogether,  provided  that  he  did 
so  without  delay. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  public  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  whether  the  business  done  for  them  is,  or  is  not,  really 
under  the  protection  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
I  think  that  the  contract  note  for  business  done  inside  the  House 
should  be  of  a  distinct  and  uniform  kind,  setting  forth  that  it  is  the 
record  of  a  transaction  between  two  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  bearing  as  authentication  the  facsimile  signature  of  the  secretary. 

If  such  a  form  of  contract  note  were  adopted  and  its  use  rendered 
obligatory  for  all  inside  business,  the  result  would,  I  am  convinced, 
be  an  increase  of  public  confidence  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  restoration  of  the  pivot  of  fluctuation  to  its  proper  place  inside  the 
House,  which  would  effectually  secure  the  greater  freedom  of  the 
markets.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  reasonable  objection  which  could 
lie  against  this  very  simple  proposal,  while  the  advantages  which 
would  follow  upon  its  adoption  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

To  discourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  flotation  of  that  numerous 
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class  of  companies  whichxare  apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Courts  is,  of  course,  most  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
sound  finance  and  of  legitimate  commercial  enterprise.  While  the 
Stock  Exchange  does  not,  of  course,  and  cannot,  undertake  to  guarantee 
in  any  way  the  soundness  of  any  undertaking  of  which  the  shares 
are  dealt  in  within  its  walls,  it  is  not  wholly  powerless  in  the  matter. 
It  can  and  should,  I  submit,  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  prohibit 
inside  dealing  in  the  shares  of  any  company  which  has  not  issued  a 
prospectus  and  complied  with  the  rules  of  a  '  special  settlement.' 
More  than  this  the  Committee  cannot  do,  but  it  is  widely  felt  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  might  well  be  empowered  to  exercise  a  more  stringent 
supervision  over  the  floating  of  new  companies  than  is  at  present 
possible.  The  enormous  quantity  of  public  money — amounting 
probably,  to  millions  a  year — lost  in  wild-cat  ventures,  together  with 
the  frequent  public  exposures  of  financial  swindles,  tends  to  make 
investors  unduly  suspicious  even  of  substantial  and  legitimate  under- 
takings and  is  an  important  factor  in  the  present  stagnation  of  the 
Money  Market. 

A  third  matter  which  should,  I  think,  be  taken  in  hand  without 

delay  by  the  Stock   Exchange  Committee  is  the  removal  of  certain 

existing    restrictions  upon  members  which  are  detrimental  to  the 

public  interest  as  well  as  vexatious  to  those  who  labour  under  them. 

In  the  first  place,  any  kind  of  advertising  by  members  is  at  present 

forbidden.     It  would  be,   of    course,  highly  undesirable  to  permit 

anything  which  could  be  described  as  touting  for  business,  but,  in 

view  of  the  immense  amount  of  sometimes  very  successful  advertising 

by  outsiders  and  dealers  in  stocks  and  shares  of  whose  integrity  and 

financial  status  the  public  have  no  guarantee  whatever,  members 

of  the  Stock  Exchange  should  certainly  be  allowed  to  issue  some 

approved  form  of  circular  so  that  intending  investors  might  have 

brought  to  their  notice  the  names  of  properly  qualified  agents  to 

whom  they  might  entrust  their  business.     Again,  although  there  is 

nothing  affecting  this  question  in  the  rules  of  the  House,  members 

are  not  allowed  by  the  Committee  to  open  offices  except  within  the 

boundaries  of  the   City  of  London.    Whatever  reason  may  have 

rendered  this  restriction  desirable  in  past  times,  there  seems  to  be 

no  valid  ground  whatever  for  it  at  the  present  day.     It  would  be  an 

immense  convenience  if  London  brokers  could  open  branch  offices 

at  the  West  End,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  place  where  they  believed 

they  could  collect  business,  so  that  investors  might  have  no  difficulty 

in  finding,  in  any  considerable  centre,  a  member  of  the  London  Stock 

Exchange  or  his  representative.     This,  of  course,  has  been  done  with 

a  large  measure  of  success  by  members  of  certain  provincial  and 

foreign  exchanges.     It  is  found  that  the  public  are  most  ready  to 

take  advantage  of  the  facilities  thus  offered  them,  and  that  the  volume 

of  genuine  business  is  considerably  increased.     It  passes  the  wit  of 
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man  to  conceive  why  members  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange]should 
not  be  allowed  similar  opportunities  of  following  the  universal  custom 
of  other  commercial  firms  throughout  the  world. 

Another  very  obvious  and  desirable  improvement  would  be  the 
establishment  of  private  telephonic  communication  between  brokers' 
offices  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  advantages  of  this  are  so 
manifest  that  it  would  seem  almost  needless  to  insist  upon  them. 
The  client  would  be  able  to  ascertain  all  particulars  as  to  prices  and 
other  matters  direct  from  the  House,  without  the  tedious  delay  which 
is  at  present  entailed  by  the  necessity  of  using  the  public  telephone 
service  or  of  sending  a  special  messenger  with  his  inquiries.  And  the 
broker  would  be  relieved  from  the  very  heavy  and  unnecessary 
expense  involved  in  having  to  pay  an  utterly  unreasonable  rent  for 
what  is  often  an  extremely  inconvenient  office  simply  because  he  must 
be  within  easy  reach  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

These  three  last  points  may  seem  at  first  sight  somewhat  unim- 
portant, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effect  of  the  alterations  I  have 
proposed  would  be  very  considerable,  since  not  only  would  the  total 
volume  of  business  be  increased  in  proportion  as  it  became  easier 
for  brokers  and  clients  to  come  together,  but  in  many  cases  the  broker 
could  do  business  more  advantageously  for  his  principal,  as  his  charges 
would  no  longer  be  swelled  by  the  amount  which  he  had  himself 
to  hand  over  to  the  agent  through  whom  he  received  the  order.  More- 
over the  current  of  business  would  set  towards  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  not,  as  is  at  present  the  case,  away  from  it,  as  investors  came 
more  and  more  to  realise  the  advantage  of  the  free  market  and  of  the 
protection  afforded  them  by  the  Stock  Exchange  contract. 

Most  of  these  suggested  reforms  would  be  rendered  still  more 
effective  by  the  establishment  of  a  scale  of  commissions  regulating 
the  amount  which  a  broker  should  charge  his  clients  for  executing 
their  orders — which  amount  would,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the 
price  of  the  security  and  the  quantity  involved,  the  rate  on  small 
orders  being  somewhat  heavier  than  that  chargeable  on  larger  transac- 
tions. If  this  were  done  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  both  of  clients, 
who  need  be  under  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  charges  which  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay,  and  of  those  brokers  who  deal  inside  the  House, 
since  it  would  put  a  stop  to  the  unfair  competition  to  which  they  are 
subjected  from  others  who  charge,  for  the  sake  of  securing  business, 
a  commission  which  seems  ridiculously  small,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  make  their  profit  by  means  of  the  second  commission  from 
an  outside  house  to  the  real  detriment  of  their  clients. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  would  agree  with  me  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  reforms 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  but  they  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  giving  effect  to  their  wishes  on  these  points.  The  matter 
is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Committee,  and  it  is  impossible 
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effectively  to  canvass  the  whole  constituency  of  5,000  members  in 
favour  of  a  definite  and  comprehensive  policy.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  every  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  can  afford 
to  spare  the  time  which  members  of  the  Committee  must  devote 
to  the  business  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  As  a  natural  result 
the  Committee  is  largely  composed  of  men  whose  whole  experience  is 
in  the  past,  and  who  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  adequately  to 
appreciate  the  new  conditions  under  which  business  has  now  to  be 
done.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  such  an  alteration  could  be  made 
in  the  method  of  electing  the  Committee  as  would  enable  a  cumula- 
tive vote  to  be  given,  the  opinion  of  members  would  be  so  conclusively 
shown  that  the  Committee,  whose  goodwill  is  undoubted,  would  be 
unable  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
members  and  of  the  public,  some  such  reforms  as  I  have  ventured  to 
advocate  should  be  effected. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  to  change  the  method  by  which  the 
Committee  is  elected  would  involve  a  modification  of  the  Deed  of 
Settlement  under  which  the  election  takes  place.  Such  alteration, 
though  difficult,  would  not  be  impossible,  as  experience  has  shown ; 
and  I  think  that,  in  view  of  the  facilities  which  would  thus  be  given 
to  members  for  expressing  their  views  on  any  disputed  point,  it  ought 
to  be  undertaken.  In  the  meanwhile  the  only  course  open  to  those 
who  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  altered  methods  to  meet  altered 
circumstances  is  that  of  agitating  both  privately  and  through  the 
Press,  and  it  is  at  least  consoling  to  know,  as  I  do  know  from  experience, 
that  this  kind  of  action,  though  necessarily  slow,  is  by  no  means  barren 
of  results. 

I  need  hardly  remind  brokers,  who  are  only  too  painfully  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
support  of  the  public.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  exchange  securities 
without  its  intervention.  I  only  ask  that  the  House  should  endeavour 
to  justify  its  existence.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  soon  have  practically 
no  existence  to  justify.  Brokers  as  a  body  would  not,  surely,  view 
with  equanimity  the  entrance  into  the  House  of  direct  representatives 
of  the  large  financial  houses,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  who 
after  all  are  the  real  masters  of  the  situation  if  they  only  knew  it, 
this  may  become  necessary  unless  the  authorities  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
are  willing  to  face  realities  and  to  grapple  with  them. 

ALEX.  H.  LEIGH. 
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A    MODEL    REPUBLICAN 


I  WAS  turning  over  some  old  papers  in  an  idle  hour.  They  had  been 
labelled  '  Useless  '  by  one  who  had  looked  them  through  for  a  more 
serious  work  than  would  ever  come  within  my  scope.  I  am,  however, 
curious  of  historical  oddities,  and  my  eyes  were  arrested  by  some 
folds  of  thick  yellowish  paper,  on  the  top  of  which  were  inscribed,  in 
the  nourishing,  aggressive,  and  yet  sentimental  calligraphy  which 
distinguished  the  patriots  of  1789,  the  magic  words 

LIBERTE  EGALITE 

FRATERNITE 

Magic  words  they  must  indeed  have  been,  as  so  many  believed 
in  them  as  a  panacea  for  every  evil ;  and  yet,  when  was  there  less 
liberty  in  any  country  than  in  poor  handcuffed  France  during  the 
ten  years  which  followed  the  '  Serment  du  jeu  de  paume  '  on  the  20th 
of  June  1789  ? 

The  '  Egalite '  consisted  in  ignorant  and  brutal  ruffians  trampling 
on  the  conscientious,  the  weak,  the  timid  and  educated ;  and  the 
'  Fraternite  '  in  murdering  every  brother  who  was  not  of  the  same 
opinion  as  themselves. 

Just  as  I  was  handling  the  paper  a  French  diplomat  was  announced. 
I  knew  him  for  a  man  whose  knowledge  and  learning  was  only  equalled 
by  the  charm  of  his  manners.  He  had  for  twenty  years  presided 
over  the  inner  economy  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  ended  his  distin- 
guished career  as  Ambassador  at  one  of  France's  most  important  and 
difficult  missions. 

He  was,  I  knew,  acquainted  with  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  his 
country,  and  innumerable  papers  of  every  kind,  historical  as  well 
as  political,  had  passed  through  his  hands,  whilst  his  pure  and  vigorous 
diction  and  refined  taste  made  him  an  excellent  judge  in  literary 
matters. 

Delighted  with  my  trouvaille,  which  I  had  hastily  scanned,  I 
gave  him  the  paper,  asking  him  whether  he  thought  it  had  ever  been 
published.  He  read  it  through  twice,  once  to  himself,  and  the  second 
time  aloud,  giving  the  proper  emphasis  to  the  salient  parts,  and  he 
declared  that  seldom,  if  ever,  had  he  come  across  a  document  with 
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so  much  local  colour  and  such  extraordinary  savour ;  nor  did  he  think 
it  had  ever  been  printed. 

It  may  be  well  to  preface  the  document  with  some  short  historical 
notes.  The  paper  is  a  denunciation  to  the  French  nation,  and  in 
especial  to  the  '  Directeur  Leveillere  Lepaux,'  against  the  '  Citoyen 
Bonnier,'  plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Republic  at  Rastadt.  It  is 
signed  by  one  General  Barein,  a  personage  of  whom  it  has  been 
impossible  to  discover  anything — a  meet  punishment  for  his 
arrogance,  bloodthirstiness,  and  egregious  vanity. 

The  accused  Bonnier  was  a  ci-devant  Marquis  d'Arco,  and  his 
name  became  celebrated  because  he,  together  with  his  two  colleagues, 
the  renegade  priest  Roubergeat  and  the  citoyen  Jean  de  Bry,  were 
the  victims  of  the  great  political  murder  which  electrified  the  whole 
of  Europe  in  April  1799.  These  were  the  events  which  led  to  this 
climax.  Immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  Peace  of  Campo 
Formio  a  congress  was  called  to  promote  the  general  peace.  It  met 
at  Rastadt  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  and  lasted  till  the  spring  of  1799. 
All  the  Powers  sent  their  delegates  to  this  congress. 

Sir  Arthur  Paget,  who  at  that  time  was  accredited  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Munich 
and  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  was  in  constant  communication  with 
the  delegates  at  Rastadt,  and  it  was  thus  probably  that  the  unique 
document  I  referred  to  got  into  his  possession.  These  facts  also 
speak  for  its  authenticity. 

The  French  envoys  propagated  revolutionary  ideas  amongst 
the  German  populations,  and  tried  to  detach  the  southern  States, 
especially  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  from  Austria.  This  was  bitterly 
resented  by  the  latter  Power,  and  it  was  determined  to  get  hold  of 
documents  which  should  prove  these  facts. 

The  three  French  envoys  received  notice  from  Austria  to  leave 
Rastadt  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  after  having  been  detained 
during  the  day  by  various  reasons,  they  left  the  town  just  as  darkness 
was  setting  in  and  in  pouring  rain.  They  were  accompanied  by  their 
wives,  daughters,  and  servants  ;  there  were  four  or  five  carriages. 

They  had  hardly  proceeded  a  mile  when  they  were  surprised  by  a 
detachment  of  Czeckler  Hussars,  who,  without  parley,  at  once  put  the 
delegates  to  the  sword  in  the  presence  of  their  wives  and  suite. 

Jean  de  Bry,  one  of  the  envoys,  was,  however,  not  mortally  wounded, 
and,  favoured  by  the  darkness,  managed  to  creep  behind  a  bush, 
where  he  lay  in  hiding  until  towards  morning  a  market-gardener 
came  by  and  took  him  in  his  cart  to  the  neighbouring  Strasburg. 

There,  though  wounded  in  many  places,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  relations  giving  an  account  of  the  tragedy.  This  letter  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants,  who  twice  within  the 
last  ten  years  directed  France's  foreign  affairs,  and  from  whose  lips 
I  hold  the  foregoing  details. 
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Thugut  was  at  that  time  Foreign  Secretary  at  Vienna,  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  commanded  the  troops  in  Southern  Germany. 
He  was  horrified  at  the  crime,  and  at  once  made  profuse  excuses. 

It  never  transpired,  however,  whether  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  detachment  which  perpetrated  the  deed  was  punished. 

The  Czeckler  Hussars  are  Hungarian  troops,  formed  from  a  tribe 
or  clan  descended  from  the  Huns,  from  whom  they  have  inherited  all 
the  distinguishing  attributes.  They  have  straight  coal-black  hair 
and  small  gleaming  black  eyes.  Their  faces  are  round  and  flat; 
they  are  short,  with  lithe  figures,  and  have  an  inimitable  seat  on 
horseback. 

They  hardly  speak  German,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  moral 
qualities  of  their  ancestors  have  descended  to  them  as  unalloyed  as 
those  of  their  physique. 

The  accusation  against  the  envoy  Bonnier  was  penned  about 
a  year  before  these  tragic  events,  and  was  addressed  to  Leveillere 
Lepaux,  one  of  the  Directoire,  a  well-meaning,  absolutely  incapable 
theorist.  Botany  was  his  favourite  occupation,  and  he  was  every- 
body's laughing-stock. 

He  had  invented  the  '  Theolantropy,'  and  nourished  a  violent 
hatred  for  religion,  on  account  of  which  he  was  loathed  by  Royalists 
and  Churchmen. 

In  the  diaries  of  M.  de  Bray,  a  Frenchman  who  was  by  no  means 
a  reactionary  and  on  a  good  footing  with  many  of  the  foremost 
Republicans,  we  find  some  curious  notes  on  the  society  which  produced 
such  people  as  '  General  Barein.' 

Bray  had  returned  to  France  in  1797,  after  ten  years'  exile,  and  he 
was  immensely  astonished  and  shocked  by  the  things  he  saw. 

He  says  that  '  the  theatres,  which  formerly  were  filled  by  a  select 
audience,  well  educated  and  with  charming  manners,  are  now  crammed 
with  a  dirty  and  disorderly  crowd  and  women  of  disreputable  and 
common  appearance.  Men  and  women  seemed  to  be  coarse  and 
brutal.  , 

'  Formerly  one  entered  into  conversation  with  one's  neighbours 
about  art,  literature,  or  the  plays  that  were  being  acted,  but  the 
present  ignorant  public  knows  nothing  of  these  topics  or  has  the  most 
absurd  ideas  about  them. 

'  The  men  are  attired  in  short  jackets  and  long  breeches,  and  the 
women  appear  in  juste  au  corps  and  gigantic  caps.  Everybody 
looked  gloomy  and  cross.  Talent,  grace,  and  beauty,'  he  continues, 
'have  disappeared  from  society,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  still 
exist. 

'  The  salons  have  become  the  arena  for  indiscreet  champions,  who 
hurl  coarse  abuse  at  each  other  for  differences  in  political  opinions. 

'  After  the  theatre  the  crowd  adjourns  to  Valloni,  the  great  confec- 
tioner of  ices.  He  has  his  shop  in  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre,  which 
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formerly  belonged  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu  and  stood  in  his  garden. 
The  garden  has  been  turned  into  a  street,  and  only  one  corner  of  it  is 
used  for  a  cafe. 

'  Here  the  Incroyables,  with  their  huge  cravats  and  hats  and  their 
straight  hair,  and  clothes  hanging  on  them  like  sacks,  lead  their 
ladies,  who,  with  a  shawl  hanging  over  one  shoulder  and  their  unbecom- 
ing coiffures,  look  more  like  victims  being  led  to  the  scaffold  than  the 
Roman  matrons  whom  they  are  striving  to  imitate.  With  one  hand 
they  hold  up  their  draperies,  which,  made  of  transparent  fabrics, 
model  their  forms  in  no  very  attractive  way,  and  they  justify  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  biting  remark,  "  Habillees  comme  on  ne  se  deshabille 
pas." 

'  Of  conversation  there  is  no  trace,  and  when  all  have  bored 
themselves  sufficiently  for  their  money  they  go  home. 

'  The  Republic  created  an  enormous  mass  of  officials,  many  more 
than  were  wanted.  These  men,  belonging  to  the  dregs  of  the  popula- 
tion, uneducated  and  greedy,  separate  their  personal  interests  entirely 
from  those  of  the  Republic,  and  only  live  to  make  money.  The  entire 
absence  of  morals  and  religion  makes  them  absolutely  indifferent  to 
right  and  wrong. 

'  The  decay  of  all  educational  establishments  and  the  license  of 
manners  have  brutalised  the  French  nation,  and  a  generation  is 
growing  up  which  may  become  the  disgrace  of  humanity.  The 
young  men  of  seventeen  to  twenty-four  are  insolent  beyond  description, 
and  their  insolence  is  only  equalled  by  their  crass  ignorance. 

'  They  have  grown  up  without  any  guidance  in  the  midst  of  revolu- 
tionary corruption,  and  unite  the  most  ridiculous  and  extravagant 
manners  to  spiritual  decadence. 

'  These  arrogant  young  dunces  believe  themselves  to  be  philosophers, 
and  their  code  of  morals  is  to  despise  all  that  is  good  and  useful. 
The  abolished  religion  is  replaced  by  the  chatter  of  philanthropists, 
which  stands  in  lieu  of  Christianity,  and  the  criminal  code  is  such 
that  it  invites  evil  deeds. 

*  Lepelletier  St.  Fargeau,  who  indited  this  code,  seems  to  have  made 
it  for  angels,  and  not  to  have  believed  in  sin.  He  was,  of  course, 
murdered  by  a  man  who,  in  obedience  to  these  laws,  was  allowed  to 
go  scot-free.  With  such  laws  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convict  any- 
body, as  the  most  ghastly  crimes  are  only  punished  according  to  the 
intentions  the  perpetrator  acknowledges  to  have  had.' 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  detail  the  terrible  picture  M.  de  Bray 
delineates  of  the  state  of  France  in  those  days,  and  one  can  only 
look  upon  Napoleon's  murderous  wars,  which  entirely  wiped  out 
this  criminal  and  debased  generation,  as  the  greatest  blessing  for 
France. 

Though  wounded  and  curtailed  in  many  ways,  she  was  able 
to  rise  once  more,  if  not  for  long,  to  be  the  leading  nation  of 
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continental  Europe.  We  can  at  present  afford  to  smile  at  the  mixture 
of  pomposity,  false  sentimentality  and  tigerish  ferocity  displayed 
by  the  '  honest  and  pure  Republican  Barein,'  but  if  we  reflect  that 
more  than  four  years  had  passed  since  the '  Terreur  '  was  ended  by  the 
death  of  Robespierre,  and  that  it  is  generally  considered  that  France 
had  by  that  time  returned  to  a  more  normal  state,  it  gives  one 
rather  the  cold  shivers  to  think  in  what  an  atmosphere  of  fear, 
suspicion,  delation,  and  hatred  that  unfortunate  country  must  have 
been  enveloped  for  many  more  years  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  relations  of  the  accused  Bonnier  with  his  servant,  who  is  also 
his  friend  and  brother-in-law,  are  extremely  funny  and  subversive ; 
and  still  more  astounding  are  the  apostrophes  of  the  writer  to  the 
shades  of  the  '  bon  Marat  and  brave  Carrier,'  and  his  satisfaction  at 
his  own  rectitude  and  the  extreme  humanity  of  the  French  nation, 
whilst  it  was  engaged  in  sweeping  away  at  one  fell  stroke  10,000  priests, 
murdering  the  wretched  prisoners  of  the  Abbaye,  and  drowning  in 
hundreds  monks  and  nuns  and  other  quiet  and  helpless  people  for  no 
other  offence  than  that  of  having  a  religion. 

Most  humorous,  too,  is  the  condescension  towards  the  Ktre  Supreme, 
which  he  deigns  to  recognise  because  Vetat  civil  has  been  conferred 
upon  it.  What  sorrows,  what  misfortunes,  what  injustices,  one  asks 
oneself,  must  a  soul  that  has  sunk  so  low  have  gone  through,  and 
what  an  abyss  of  ferocious  madness  unfolds  itself  in  the  following 
document ! 

I  give  it  with  the  original  spelling. 

LIBERTF,  EGALITE 

FRATERNITY 

Denociation  au  peuple  francais  et  au  Directeur  Reveillere  Lepaux 
ContreleCitoyen£07ime?'ministre  plenipotentiaire  de  la  Republique 
franpaise  a  Rastatt. 

Un  Citoyen  vraiment  zele  pour  le  bonheur  et  la  prosperite  de  la 
grande  nation,  croirait  manquer  a  ce  que  1'honneur  et  les  sermens 
lui  prescrivent  s'il  ne  mettait  au  jour  la  Conduite  que  vient  de  tenir 
a  Rastatt  le  Citoyen  Bonnier. 

Guide  par  1'amour  de  la  patrie  et  la  verite,  le  denonciateur  exposera 
les  faits  purement  et  Simplement;  il  abandonne  aux  Republicains 
probes  et  severes,  le  droit  de  pronocer  sur  le  compte  d'un  des  pre- 
miers fonctionnaires  de  la  republique. 

Un  patriote  de  89,  agent  du  Directoire  et  charge  Specialement 
de  surveiller  les  agens  diplomatiques  a  1'Exterieur,  est  passe  hier  a 
dijon,  revenant  de  Rastatt,  ou  il  a  ete  temoin  du  scandale  occasionne 
par  le  Citoyen  Bonnier.  Le  Recit  qu'il  m'a  fait  de  cet  acte  vraiment 
incivique,  m'a  paru  d'une  telle  importance,  que  j'ai  juge  a  propos  d'y 
donner  la  plus  grande  publicite. 
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Le  Citoyen  Bonnier  avait  un  valet  de  chambre,  vrai  republicain, 
et  qui  depuis  le  commencement  de  la  Revolution  a  donne  des  preuves 
d'un  Civisme  aussi  ardent  qu'eclaire.  habitant  un  pays  ou  le  peuple 
n'est  pas  encore  a  la  hauteur  des  principes,  il  s'occuppait  dans  les 
momens  de  loisir,  a  propager  Ceux  de  la  liberte.  tantot  il  haranguait 
avec  chaleur  ses  confreres  domestiques  de  differens  aristocrates  de 
Congres  ;  tantot  se  melant  parmi  le  peuple,  il  lui  demontrait  combien 
la  revolution  est  avantageuse  a  1'humanite  en  general  et  au  peuple 
francais  en  particulier.  il  retancait  avec  une  audace  etonnante  cea 
imbeciles  imbus  de  prejuges  et  vils  flagorneurs  des  despotes.  en  vain 
le  Citoyen  Bonnier  cherchait  sous  differens  pretextes  a  diminuer  le 
zele  patriotique  dont  Son  serviteur  etait  enflame  : 

injonctions,  menaces,  pri&res,  rien  ne  pouvait  1'Empecher  de  dire 
hautement  des  verites  utiles  :  aucun  danger  ne  1'intimidait,  c'est  ce 
qu'il  vient  de  prouve  en  perissant  froidement  pour  la  liberte  et 
I'Egalite. 

depuis  qu'il  est  mort  les  infames  suppots  de  1'aritocratie,  entassent 
sur  Son  Compte,  Calomnies,  Sur  Calomnies : 

suivant  eux,  cette  victime  interessante  ne  fut  autre  chose  qu'un 
taquin,  un  insolent,  un  jacobin  forcene,  mals  j'oppose  a  leurs  decla- 
mations qu'il  fut  patriote  pur  et  a  ce  titre  sacre,  ennemi  jure  des 
abus  de  1'ancien  regime. 

Le  hazard  1'ayant  conduit  dernierement  dans  un  Cabaret,  ou 
etaient  reunis  quelques  vils  esclaves,  il  s'approcha  D'eux  avec  douceur 
et  chercha  a  les  amener  par  degre  a  une  conversation  toute  patrio- 
tique :  Ces  Brutaux  echauffes  par  le  Vin,  firent  a  peine  attention 
aux  discours  du  republicain,  Cependant  rien  ne  le  decouragea  et 
multipliant  les  bons  argumens  il  parvint  enfin  a  se  faire  entendre : 
Les  yeux  rayonnant  de  joye,  il  croyait  avoir  opere  dans  ses  auditeurs, 
un  changement  salutaire,  lorsque  profitant  d'une  circonstance  locale, 
il  ota  so  chapeau  et  presenta  au  baiser  fraternel  le  signe  sacre  de  la 
liberte,  la  cocarde  nationale. 

Mais  6  Crime  !  6  Vengeance !  les  scelerats  loin  de  se  rendre  a 
son  invitation,  1'insultent,  le  frappent  et  le  chassent  du  Cabaret : 
transporte  de  fureur,  hors  de  lui,  le  malheureux  jeune  homme  ne 
voit  de  resource  que  la  Mort.  il  vecut  republicain,  il  veut  mourir 
digne  de  ce  beau  titre. 

en  vain  le  Citoyen  Eippaille  Cuisinier  du  Citoyen  jean  debry, 
veut  le  detourner  de  ses  projets  sinistres,  il  s'echappe  de  ses  mains, 
courre  et  se  precipite  dans  la  riviere  ...  a  1'instant  meme  il  est 
englouti  sous  1'epaisseur  des  glaces  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
jettons  quelques  fleurs  sur  sa  tombe  et  venons  aux  torts  que  la 
posterite  toujours  juste,  imputera  au  Citoyen  Bonnier. 

En  vain  tu  te  flattes,  ministre  hipocryte  d'en  imposer  au  public 
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par  des  regrets  simules ;  la  Conduite  que  tu  viens  de  tenir,  prouve 
invinciblement,  combien  tu  etais  indigne  d'avoir  dans  la  maison,  un 
aussi  Vertueux  republicain. 

Ton  cagotime  et  ta  bigoterie  ont  outrage  la  memore  de  ce  martyr 
de  la  liberte,  que  tu  devais  cherir  sous  le  double  rapport,  d'ami  fidele 
et  de  beaufr^re. 

que  repondras  tu  a  sa  soeur  1'objet  de  tes  affections  les  plus 
tendres,  lorsqu'elle  te  reprochera  d'avoir  assimile  son  frere  a  un 
capucin  decide  ? 

Monstre,  lis  ton  acte  d'accusation. 

Le  Cadavre  de  ton  malheureux  serviteur  ayant  ete  retrouve,  les 
patriotes  de  la  Legation  franpaise  se  flattaient  que  tu  ordonnerais  en 
son  honneur,  une  ceremonie  simple,  touchante  et  republicaine :  mais 
non,  au  lieu  de  te  conformer  a  nos  lois  et  nos  usages,  tu  as  livre"  les 
restes  inanimes  d'un  republicain  a  un  clerge  refractaire  et  fanatique. 

aux  hymnes  patriotiques,  au  Drapeau  tricolore  qui  devait  couvrir 
le  cerceuil  de  ton  Concitoyen,  tu  as  fait  substituer  un  drap  mortuaire 
et  les  psaumes  d'une  secte  que  nous  exterminons  depuis  dix  ans. 
Quoi  done  le  peuple  franpais  te  paye-t-il  pour  faire  revivre  cette 
superstition,  dont  les  effets  ont  ete  si  funestes,  a  une  foule  de  bons 
patriotes  ?  et  ces  cloches  que  tu  as  fait  sonner  avec  tant  de  fracas, 
ne  rappellent  elles  pas  les  declamations  ridicules  de  ce  Camttle 
Jordan  qui  etourdissait  le  Conseil  des  800,  avec  la  religion  de  ses 
peres  !  ton  precede  anticivique  insulte  a  la  republique,  a  la  morale 
et  a  la  philosophie. 

as  tu  done  oublie"  les  beaux  jours  de  7bre  1792  !  ce  moment 
regenateur  ou  le  peuple  purgea  la  france  de  plus  de  10,000  pretres 
seditieux  et  fantiques  ?  je  presidais  alors  le  tribunal  etabli  dans  la 
prison  de  1'abbaye  et  je  fus  juste. 

Les  fondateurs  de  la  republique,  respectables  membres  de  la 
Convention  nationale  firent  egorger  cette  secte  de  pertubarteurs,  et 
six  ans  apr£s  toi,  pleni/potentiare  de  notre  republique,  tu  as  1'effron- 
terie  et  la  bassesse  de  te  servir  du  ministere  de  pretres  Catholiques  ? 

j 'etais  membre  de  la  commission  militaire  de  Saumur,  a  1'Epoque 
ou  la  Convention  nationale  toujours  grande  et  toujours  juste,  fit 
noyer  a  nantes  et  a  angers,  pretres,  moines,  religieuses,  ainsi  que  tous 
leurs  partisans :  tu  siegeais  au  senat  et  tu  approuvas  ces  mesures 
salutaires,  par  quel  inconcevable  travers  d'esprit,  as  tu  done  fait 
celebrer  un  service  funebre  par  des  pretres  refractaires,  aux  lois  de 
la  republique  ? 

6  temps !  6  mceurs !  6  patrie  ! 

C'est  done  inutilement,  que  lorsque  je  dirigeais  la  commission 
temporaire  de  lyon,  je  faisais  foudroyer  les  ministres  d'une  religion 
proscrite  puisque  bonnier  au  milieu  de  nos  ennemis,  fait  par  sa 
conduite  la  satyre  de  nos  institutions  sages  et  republicaines. 
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puisqu'il  fallait  un  Cure  au  Citoyen  Bonnier,  que  ne  s'addressait-il 
a  son  Collegue  Kouberjeat  ?  ce  dernier  n'avait-il  pas  toutes  les 
qualites  requises  ?  il  fut  jadis  cure  de  macon,  jura,  preta  dix  sermens 
civiques  pour  un  et  secoua  gaiement  tous  les  prejuges  dans  lesquels 
nos  ancetres  etaient  encroutes. 

'  0  vertueux  ami  du  peuple,  bon  marat !  6  incorruptible  Eobespierre ! 
6  Brave  Carrier!  vrais  et  sinceres  republicans,  qui  accellerates 
au  prix  de  votre  sang  la  regeneration  du  peuple  franpais.  Braves 
montagnards  qui  fites  noyer,  fusilier  et  deporter  les  pretres,  aux 
grandes  acclamations  du  corps  legislatif,  1'action  de  Bonnier  ne  vous 
fait  elle  pas  tresaillir  d'horreur  dans  vos  tombeaux?  Bonnier 
partagea  vos  honorables  travaux,  Bonnier  vota  la  mort  du  tyran, 
Bonnier  proscrivit  le  Catholicism,  Bonnier  fut  associe  a  votre  gloire, 
et  aujourd'bui  ce  meme  Bonnier  se  met  en  contradiction  avec  sa 
conduite  anterieure  et  avec  nos  principes  de  philantropie. 

Que  dis-je  ?  Bonnier  a  agi  d'apres  1'impulsion  de  sa  conscience, 
car  jamais  Bonnier  ne  fut  republicain.  la  peur  seule,  1'associa  aux 
enfans  de  la  montagne,  mais  il  conserva  toujours  au  fond  du  coaur 
les  habitudes  aristocratiques. 

Sans  culotte  a  1'exterieur,  il  fut  toujours  chez  lui  le  magistrat  'de 
1'ancien  regime,  le  president  de  la  cour  des  aides  de  montpellier,  en 
un  mot  le  ce-devant  impudent  Marquis  d'arco. 

il  repousse  avec  une  insolente  fierte  les  republicains  qui 
s'adressent  a  lui  et  si  il  faut  que  je  dise  ici  toute  ma  pensee,  je  le 
soupsonne  fortement  de  trahir  les  plus  chers  interets  de  la  republique. 

je  denonce  Bonnier  au  peuple  souverain  et  je  1'accuse  d'avoir 
fait  enterrer  par  un  clerge  Catholique,  un  Cityen  qui  n'etait  plus 
Catholique  a  datter  du  jour  ou  la  Convention  nationale  accorda  1'Etat 
civil  a  1'Etre  supreme  et  decreta  qu'elle  reconnaissait  son  existance. 

j'accuse  Bonnier  d'avoir  fait  dire  trois  messes  a  rastatt,  d'avoir 
force  ses  valets  d'y  assister  et  par  consequent  d'avoir  provoque  le 
retour  du  Culte  Catholique,  dans  1'interieur  de  la  Kepublique. 

je  te  denonce  Bonnier,  sensible  Reveillere  L'epaux :  il  appartient 
au  fondateur  et  au  propagateur  du  Culte  theophilantropique  de 
prononcer  solennellement  sur  un  delit  aussi  grave  que  celui  dont 
I'infame  Bonnier  s'est  rendu  coupable. 

Le  directeur  executif  charge  specialement  de  de'soler  la  patience 
des  pretres,  ne  manquera  pas  de  punir  1'incivisme  de  son  delegue  au 
Congres  de  Eastatt. 

fasse  le  ciel  que  le  tartuffe  Bonnier  cesse  Bientot  de  representer, 
la  plus  grande,  la  plus  juste  et  surtout  la  plus  humaine  des  nations  ! 
Si  le  Directoire  n'est  pas  sourd  a  la  voix  d'un  de  ses  plus  fideles 
appuis,  il  exaucera  mes  vceux  et  fera  remplacer  le  Catholique- 
fanatique  Bonnier  par  quelque  bon  sans  culotte,  ennemi  des  despotes 
et  des  tyrans  coalises,  C'est  a  dire  par  un  republicain  place"  entre  le 
,succ£s  et  1'Echaffaud,  tel  que  le  tyrannicide  jean  de  bry. 
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A  Dijon  le  ler  nivose  de  1'an  7  de  la  Republique,  une  et  ir- 
divisible,  democratique  et  imperissable  et  la  cinquiemede  la  mort  du 
tyran. 

Le  General  de  brigade  Barein  vainqueur  de  la  Bastille,  ex- 
president  de  la  commission  temporaire  de  lyon  et  depuis  le  18  frnc- 
tidor,  nomine  par  le  Directoire  Commandant  miltaire  a  Dijon. 


WALBURGA  PAGET, 
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A    COURT    OF    CRIMINAL    APPEAL 


THERE  is  no  human  misfortune  that  appeals  more  to  public  sympathy 
than  a  wrongful  conviction,  with  its  consequent  ignominy  and  punish- 
ment, and  it  is  therefore  only  natural  that  whenever  such  a  miscarriage 
is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  there  should  be  a  general  demand  for  a 
remedy ;  but  whatever  improvement  there  may  be  in  this  respect  it  is 
inevitable,  human  imperfection  being  such  as  it  is,  that  from  time 
to  time  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  these  regrettable  incidents.  This, 
however,  is  no  reason  why,  when  these  occur,  the  machine  should  not 
be  thoroughly  overhauled,  in  order  to  see  if  any  avoidable  flaw  exists. 

The  object  of  this  endeavour  is  to  furnish  materials  whereupon 
the  uninitiated  even  may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  especially  with 
regard  to  a  court  of  criminal  appeal. 

The  present  agitation  for  such  a  court  does  not  apply  to  offences 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  police  courts,  but  only  to  convictions  upon 
indictment  at  the  hands  of  a  jury.  The  following  are  the  latter 
courts  : — 

(1)  Assizes. 

(2)  Central  Criminal  Court. 

(3)  County  Quarter  Sessions. 

(4)  Borough  Quarter  Sessions. 

At  the  assizes  a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  Division,  familiarly 
termed  a  '  red  judge,'  presides  except  where,  owing  to  pressure  of 
business,  a  king's  counsel  takes  his  place.  The  commission  always 
includes  king's  counsel  on  the  circuit,  so  that  their  services  may  be 
available  if  necessary. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court  is  practically  the  assizes  for  the  County 
of  London  and  adjacent  territory.  Besides  the  superior  judges, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Recorder,  Common  Serjeant  and  other 
city  judges  are  included  in  the  Commission.  Technically  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  are  qualified  to  try  prisoners,  but  it  has  never 
been  the  practice  for  them  so  to  act.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  so 
far  as  the  assizes  and  Central  Criminal  Court  are  concerned,  the 
prisoner  has  the  safeguard  that  his  judge  is  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in 
his  profession. 

Quarter  sessions  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  trial  of  certain 
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offences,  but  the  distinction  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  try  cases  of  treason,  murder,  forgery,  bigamy,  &c.,  or  any 
offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life.  There  are  other 
offences  where  the  ground  of  prohibition  is  not  so  much  the  gravity 
of  the  crime  as  the  complicated  law  which  may  arise,  but  in  spite  of 
these  restrictions  quarter  sessions  have  power  to  try  cases  of  the  utmost 
importance,  e.g.  thefts  and  false  pretences  with  no  restriction  as 
to  the  value  of  the  property,  together  with  offences  where  the  punish- 
ment may  be  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude.  The  London  Quarter 
Sessions  are  on  an  exceptional  footing,  for  the  Chairman  and  Deputy 
Chairman  must  be  barristers  of  experience,  but  with  regard  to  the 
chairman  of  any  other  county,  no  legal  status  is  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  perform  the  important  duties  of  a  criminal  judge.  All  the 
justices  of  the  county  have  the  right  to  attend  and,  forming  part 
of  the  court,  to  assist  the  chairman  in  his  duties.  In  practice  the 
anomaly  is  not  so  glaring  as  it  appears.  In  the  list  of  chairmen  of 
quarter  sessions  are  found  the  names  of  law  lords,  retired  judges, 
county  court  judges,  metropolitan  magistrates,  king's  counsel  and 
other  eminent  barristers.  There  are  others,  too,  whose  position  in 
public  life,  although  unconnected  with  the  legal  profession,  fully 
justifies  their  choice.  So  long  as  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  ensure 
the  presence  of  a  properly  qualified  chairman  in  any  emergency  the 
system  will  probably  work  well,  except  that  it  would  be  better  if  by 
agreement  the  rank  and  file  could  be  limited  to  a  smaller  number,  the 
court  as  at  present  constituted  being  often  of  a  too  unwieldy  character. 
At  borough  quarter  sessions,  the  recorder  is  the  sole  judge,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  borough  bench.  Five  years'  standing  as  a 
barrister  is  the  qualification.  He  receives  remuneration  from  the 
borough  funds,  but  this  remuneration  is  generally  so  modest  that  the 
dignity  of  the  office  becomes  the  chief  attraction. 

The  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  borough  quarter  sessions 
is  that  the  privilege  has  been  sometimes  granted  rather  to  flatter 
municipal  pride  than  for  the  real  good  of  the  community.  An  impartial 
decision  is  hard  to  get  in  a  small  town  where  the  parties,  witnesses,  and 
jurors  are  personally  known  to  one  another,  and  where  the  circum- 
stances of  the  charge  may  be  a  topic  of  general  conversation  amongst 
them  all  previous  to  the  trial. 

Except  in  the  slight  respects  above  suggested,  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  no  need  for  reform  in  the  constitution  of  criminal  courts, 
that  is,  so  long  as  it  is  conceded  that  juries  should  continue  to  be  sole 
judges  of  fact.  It  is  a  curious  phase  in  the  agitation  with  regard  to 
the  late  alleged  judicial  blunders,  that  the  attack  is  not  directed 
against  the  jury  system,  which  primarily  at  any  rate  is  responsible 
for  much  of  any  injustice  that  may  have  been  done.  Nor  have  any 
of  the  distinguished  legal  reformers,  who  have  recently  promoted 
legislation,  called  in  question  in  any  way  that  ancient  institution. 
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It  may  be  therefore  accepted  as  an  axiom  that,  in  a  criminal  trial, 
a  jury  is  the  best  tribunal  as  to  facts,  and  there  being  thus  no  sub- 
stantial reform  possible  with  regard  to  courts  of  first  instance,  we 
come  now  to  the  question  of  appeal. 

Before  quite  taking  leave  of  courts  of  first  instance,  it  is  well  to 
deal  with  a  misleading  argument  based  upon  the  right  of  appeal  from 
courts  of  summary  jurisdiction.  It  is  condemned  as  a  gross  incon- 
sistency that  in  trifling  summary  cases  there  should  be  an  appeal 
on  questions  of  fact,  whereas  there  is  no  such  appeal  in  indictable 
cases,  even  where  the  sentence  is  penal  servitude  or  death.  This 
indiscriminate  demand  for  appeal  is  extraordinary.  In  all  cases  at 
present  the  appeal  is  to  a  court  theoretically,  if  not  in  fact,  superior 
to  that  of  first  instance.  It  would  be  futile  if  the  appeal  were  merely 
to  a  court  of  the  same  grade.  With  many  the  blessed  word  '  appeal ' 
seems  to  possess  the  same  inherent  consolatory  virtue  as  has  been 
ascribed  to  '  Mesopotamia.'  Truly  there  is  an  appeal  to  quarter 
sessions  against  summary  convictions  where  the  punishment  is  im- 
prisonment and  in  some  cases  where  there  is  a  fine,  but  that  is  because 
a  magistrate  or  two  justices,  as  arbiters  of  fact,  are  considered  inferior 
to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

The  paradox  is  that  those  who  seem  to  have  the  fullest  confidence 
in  quarter  sessions  as  a  court  of  appeal,  have  the  greatest  distrust 
of  the  same  court  when,  with  the  additional  safeguard  of  a  jury,  it  is 
trying  prisoners  for  indictable  offences. 

In  passing  now  to  the  branch  of  the  subject  which  immediately 
concerns  appeal,  it  is  matter  for  remark  that  ardent  law  reformers, 
who  daily  discuss  this  question,  habitually  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
is  already  a  court  of  criminal  appeal.  The  existing  means  of  appeal 
are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved. 

(2)  Appeals  by  writ  of  error,  &c. 

(3)  New  trials,  &c.,  when  proceedings  are  in  the  King's  Bench 
Division. 

Before  1848,  the  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  Court  for  Crown 
Cases  Reserved,  it  was  the  practice  that  when  a  superior  judge  doubted 
the  legality  of  a  conviction  before  him,  he  reserved  the  point  for  the 
consideration  of  his  colleagues.  They  met  at  Serjeant's  Inn,  of 
which  they  were  all  members,  and  the  point  was  discussed.  It  was 
an  entirely  informal  court,  and  when  they  thought  a  conviction 
wrong,  the  only  remedy  was  to  recommend  the  Crown  to  pardon  the 
culprit.  This  procedure,  being  obviously  unsatisfactory  and  not 
applying  to  quarter  sessions,  was  superseded  by  the  Court  for  Crown 
Cases  Reserved.  The  Act  provides  that  when  any  person  shall  have 
been  convicted  of  any  treason,  felony  or  misdemeanour,  the  judge 
in  his  discretion  may  reserve  any  question  of  law,  which  shall  have 
arisen  on  the  trial,  for  the  consideration  of  the  superior  judges,  five 
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of  whom  form  a  quorum.  If  they  are  satisfied  that  the  conviction 
was  wrong,  they  reverse  the  conviction.  There  are  three  important 
characteristics  to  be  noted.  No  remedy  is  given  to  the  prosecution, 
whatever  ground  of  complaint  they  may  have.  The  case  can  only 
be  reserved  on  the  application  of  the  prisoner.  But  the  imperfection 
of  the  Act  is  that  it  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  whether 
the  prisoner  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  this  means  of  appeal.  The 
degree  of  certainty  which  a  judge  feels  in  giving  his  decision  is  not 
necessarily  a  trustworthy  gauge  as  to  his  being  right.  In  fact,  we 
often  find,  in  reading  the  law  reports,  that  the  more  emphatically  the 
judge  below  states  his  opinion,  the  more  drastic  is  the  overruling  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  true  that  under  certain  circumstances  in 
civil  courts  a  party  may  not  appeal  without  leave,  but  the  question 
then  is  whether  the  issue  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  further 
litigation,  not  whether  the  decision  is  probably  right  or  wrong.  In 
appeals  from  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  there  is  no  similar 
bar,  for,  if  the  court  refuse  to  grant  a  case,  it  may  be  compelled  to 
do  so. 

With  regard  to  this  point  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Adolf  Beck. 

A  very  simple  change  in  the  law  would  suffice  to  secure  a  review  by  the 
court  of  every  alleged  mistake  in  law  which  could  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  led  to  a  miscarriage.  There  is  at  the  present  time  no  means  of  compelling 
a  judge  to  state  a  case  if  he  declines  to  do  so.  It  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter  to  provide  that  on  motion  to  the  court  on  good  prima  facie  grounds  it 
should  have  power  to  grant  a  rule  calling  upon  the  Crown  to  support  the  ruling 
impugned.  Whether  the  result  ought  to  be  that  the  conviction  should  be 
quashed  simpliciter  or  a  new  trial  ordered,  where  the  court  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  miscarriage  had  possibly  taken  place,  involves  a  much  larger 
question. 

This  suggests  the  third  characteristic  of  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases 
Reserved.  At  present  the  effect  of  a  successful  appeal  is  that  the 
conviction  is  quashed  and  the  prisoner  goes  entirely  free.  The 
respective  merits  of  this  summary  judgment  and  a  new  trial  will  be 
considered  later  upon  the  comparison  of  criminal  with  civil  pro- 
cedure. 

A  writ  of  error  is  seldom  used,  as  most,  if  not  all,  the  ground  is 
covered  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  but 
it  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  used  independently  of  the  will  of 
the  presiding  judge.  There  may  be  error  in  law  or  in  fact.  In  law 
the  question  is  whether  upon  the  face  of  the  record  or  true  history  of 
the  trial,  it  clearly  appears  that  all  the  ingredients  of  the  offence  exist 
and  that  all  the  necessary  rites  of  the  trial  have  been  observed.  A 
modern  instance  is  the  case  of  Orton,  where  the  record  disclosed 
consecutive  sentences  of  penal  servitude  upon  two  separate  counts. 
By  this  moans  '  the  Claimant '  received  more  than  seven  years,  which 
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is  the  maximum  for  a  single  offence  of  perjury.  The  question  whether 
the  court  was  right  in  postponing  the  effect  of  a  second  sentence  until 
the  expiration  of  the  first  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Error 
'  in  fact '  is  where  there  has  been  an  informality  or  irregularity  which 
would  not  arise  upon  the  face  of  the  record.  If  the  alleged  error 
was  committed  at  quarter  sessions,  the  appeal  is  to  the  King's  Bench 
Division,  whose  decision  is  final,  save  where  there  is  error  of  law 
apparent  on  the  record,  when  there  is  a  further  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  If  it  is  alleged  that  the  King's  Bench  Division  has 
committed  error,  as  in  the  Orton  case,  the  appeal  is  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  thence  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  case  of  an 
acquittal  a  writ  of  error  is  not  in  any  way  at  the  service  of  the 
prosecution.  Under  certain  circumstances  a  criminal  trial  may  take 
place  before  the  King's  Bench  Division  itself.  When  necessary  a  grand 
jury  is  summoned  at  that  court,  and  if  an  indictment  be  found,  the 
trial  takes  place  there.  Another  case  is  where  a  criminal  information 
is  granted,  and  a  third  where  by  certiorari  an  indictment  is  removed 
from  assizes  or  quarter  sessions  into  the  King's  Bench  Division. 
Whenever  such  a  trial  takes  place,  civil  procedure  is  in  most  respects 
adopted,  and  it  is  thus  possible  when  good  cause  exists  for  a  new  trial 
to  be  obtained.  The  King's  Bench  Division  has  also  the  power 
when  a  trial  in  an  ordinary  criminal  court  has  been  so  irregular  as 
to  amount  to  a  mis-trial,  to  grant  a  new  trial,  but  this  has  happened 
so  seldom  of  late  that  the  practice  has  become  obsolete.  With  regard 
to  new  trials  in  criminal  cases,  the  same  has  to  be  said  as  of  a  case 
stated,  and  a  writ  of  error  :  it  is  a  privilege,  subject  to  unimportant 
exceptions,  reserved  to  the  prisoner.  With  this  rough  sketch  of 
criminal  courts  of  first  instance  and  of  the  existing  modes  of  appeal, 
the  possibility  of  reform  may  now  be  considered. 

The  popular  cry,  so  far  as  it  is  articulate,  is  for  the  assimilation 
of  criminal  to  civil  procedure.  That  at  once  raises  the  question  of 
the  number  of  courts  of  appeal.  Is  the  same  legal  ladder  to  be  raised 
in  criminal  cases  as  in  civil,  so  that  a  convicted  prisoner  may  have  not 
only  one  but  three  rights  of  appeal  ?  It  is  said  that  it  is  shameful 
that  whilst  a  litigant  in  the  county  court  may  carry  a  dispute  as  to 
a  sum,  however  paltry,  through  the  King's  Bench  Division  and  the 
Court  of  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  a  prisoner  has  no  appeal  at 
all.  It  is  immaterial  to  inquire  whether  when  a  paltry  sum  is  in 
question  and  no  important  principle  at  stake  there  can  be  such  a 
series  of  appeals,  but  certainly  if  money  could  be  wasted  and  judicial 
strength  abused  in  that  way  a  very  great  scandal  would  exist.  This 
hankering  after  appeal  is  a  curious  human  weakness.  Upon  questions 
of  law  it  is  highly  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  judicial  uniformity.  The  decision  of  one 
court  of  first  instance  is  not  binding  upon,  but  only  a  guide  to  another 
co-ordinate  court,  so  that  unless  there  was  a  controlling  authority, 
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a  different  code  of  laws  would  exist  in  each  district  and  chaos  would 
arise.  The  necessity  for  successive  courts  of  appeal  is  not  so  obvious. 
When  the  first  Judicature  Act  was  passed  it  contained  a  clause  abolish- 
ing the  House  of  Lords'  appellate  jurisdiction  in  this  country,  but  in 
deference  to  influential  opposition  it  was  repealed.  The  alternative 
was  to  eliminate  the  Court  of  Appeal,  but  that  would  have  involved 
that  every  appeal,  whatever  its  importance,  should  be  carried  direct 
from  the  High  Court  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  anomaly  of  the  two 
appellate  courts  was  therefore  allowed  to  remain,  with  much  incon- 
venience and  delay  as  the  result.  Often  the  balance  of  judicial 
decision,  at  any  rate  numerically,  is  with  the  litigant  who  is  ultimately 
unsuccessful.  The  injustice  is  that  he  may  win  in  every  court  but 
the  last,  and  has  thus  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  mistake  which  each 
inferior  court  successively  commits.  For  the  present  congestion  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  questionable  expedient  is  proposed  of  reducing 
the  quorum  of  judges  from  three  to  two.  It  is  suggested  as  a  remedy 
that  on  agreement  between  the  parties,  or  where,  upon  application  of 
either  party,  the  House  of  Lords,  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  issue,  so  order,  the  appeal  should  be  direct  from  the  High  Court 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
In  all  other  cases,  the  appeal  would  be  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  their 
decision  to  be  final.  In  considering  the  question  of  multiplication 
or  duplication  of  appeals  in  criminal  matters,  it  is  edifying  by  an 
illustration  to  see  how  the  .civil  system  works.  On  the  28th  of 
December,  1878,  at  a  station  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  a  man 
was  knocked  down  by  an  engine  and  killed.  The  widow  and  family 
brought  an  action  against  the  railway  company.  The  jury  found  for 
the  plaintiffs  with  900Z.  total  damages.  The  defendants  moved  for  a 
new  trial,  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  refused,  but  their  decision  was 
reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  December,  1881,  and  a  new  trial  was 
ordered.  At  the  second  trial  the  plaintiffs  again  got  a  verdict  with 
damages,  but  it  was  so  ambiguous  in  its  terms  that  there  was  again  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  which  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  refused.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  in  its  turn  affirmed  that  decision,  but  the  House  of 
Lords  overruled  both  courts  and  a  new  trial  was  granted.1  What 
was  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  action  is  not  recorded  in  the  law  reports, 
but  so  often  as  successive  juries  might  return  verdicts  for  the  plaintiffs, 
the  defendants  would  have  the  right  to  appeal  on  the  ground  that  the 
verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  so  up  and  down  the  legal 
ladder,  ascending  and  descending,  the  parties  might  have  climbed 
until  either  a  jury  should  find  for  the  defendants  or  by  dint  of  this 
continuous  exercise  the  parties  should  at  last  be  exhausted.  As  it 
was,  after  five  years,  the  litigants  were  hardly  nearer  a  decision 
than  when  the  writ  was  issued.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  now  the 
appeal  would  be  direct  from  the  judge  at  the  trial  to  the  Court  of 

1  South  Eastern  Railway  v.  Smitherman,  47  J.P.  773. 
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Appeal,  but  the  case  is  still  an  example  of  the  evils  of  a  multiplicity 
of  courts. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
should  be  formed  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  Division,  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  present  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved.  This 
is  a  conservative  arrangement,  for  from  early  times  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion has  been  vested  almost  entirely  in  judges  of  the  three  supreme 
courts,  the  predecessors  of  the  present  King's  Bench  Division.  In  the 
Crimincil  Appeal  Bill  of  last  year  the  provision  was  that  all  the  judges 
of  the  High  Court  should  be  qualified.  In  the  present  Bill  the  court 
can  only  be  constituted  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  seven  puis-ne  judges 
permanently  selected.  Will  this  prove  an  adequate  supply,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  members  of  the  court  may  be  ill,  on  circuit,  on 
vacation,  or  engaged  in  other  important  judicial  work,  from  which 
they  cannot  be  withdrawn  ?  It  is  provided  that  in  case  of  sentence 
of  death  or  corporal  punishment,  the  appeal  shall  be  heard  with  '  as 
much  expedition  as  practicable,'  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  the 
margin  of  choice  be  widened,  this  laudable  provision  of  justice  '  while 
you  wait '  will  be  defeated.  However  a  court  may  be  constituted,  it  is 
hoped  that  not  only  may  a  series  of  courts  be  avoided,  but  also  that 
where  there  is  already  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  may  be  abolished. 

If  a  satisfactory  court  of  appeal  can  be  thus  established  the  next 
point  to  consider  is  its  power.  As  so  often  in  this  discussion  civil 
and  criminal  procedure  are  compared,  it  is  material  to  ascertain  what 
the  former  system  is.  Where  the  parties  acquiesce  in  the  findings  of 
fact  of  the  jury  and  the  question  is  merely  the  proper  construction 
to  be  placed  upon  such  findings,  the  decision  of  the  ultimate  court  of 
appeal  is  final,  and  there  is  no  new  trial.  So  far  as  this  class  of  cases 
is  concerned,  the  present  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases 
Reserved  would  be  sufficient,  if  it  could  be  exercised  independently  of 
the  sanction  of  the  presiding  judge. 

The  other  branch  of  appeal  is  when  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is 
impugned.  In  that  case,  if  the  appeal  is  successful,  the  court  usually 
orders  a  new  trial. 

The  grounds  of  appeal  for  a  new  trial  in  civil  cases  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

1.  Mismanagement  of  trial  by  judge. 

2.  Irregularity  discovered  since  trial  or  not  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  judge. 

3.  Verdict  against  the  weight  of  evidence. 

4.  Discovery  of  fresh  evidence  subsequent  to  trial. 

5.  Excessive  or  insufficient  damages. 

The  law  of  new  trial  is  far  from  definite,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
the  following  would  be  grounds  under  '  mismanagement.' 
Allowing  a  case  to  go  to  the  jury  where  no  legal  evidence. 
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Misdirection.  Possibly  as  analogous  to  this  would  be  included 
a  defective  or  confused  summing  up  or  interlocutory  observations 
tending  unduly  to  bias  the  jury. 

Wrongful  rejection  or  admission  of  evidence. 

Unfair  refusal  to  postpone  a  trial. 

Erroneous  decision  as  to  alleged  misconduct  of  jury. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  are  questions  of  law  upon  which  in 
criminal  cases  a  prisoner  would  have  at  present  the  right  to  apply 
for  a  case  to  be  stated  for  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  but 
there  might  be  a  doubt  whether  all  would  fall  within  that  category. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  submitted  that  a  prisoner  should  have 
the  right  of  appeal  in  every  case  of  substantial  irregularity  for  which 
he  contends  the  judge  is  responsible. 

2.  Irregularity  discovered  since  trial  or  not  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  judge. 

This  would  cover  many  grounds  of  complaint  comprised  under  the 
first  head,  supposing  that  they  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
judge.  As  additional  instances  of  irregularity  may  be  suggested 
such  misconduct  of  a  jury  as  tossing  for  the  verdict  or  drinking  with 
one  of  the  parties  or  his  witnesses,  or  any  trick  played  by  one  party 
upon  the  other,  whereby  he  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  placing 
his  case  before  the  jury.  In  a  criminal  trial  the  cumbersome  procedure 
of  a  writ  of  error  might  apply  to  some  of  these,  but  in  any  new  scheme, 
all  should  be  recognised  as  good  grounds  of  appeal  under  the  ordinary 
procedure. 

3.  So  far  the  grant  of  a  new  trial  in  civil  cases  is  upon  a  logical  basis, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  intelligible  principle  to  justify  a  new 
trial  on  the  ground  of  a  verdict  being  against  the  weight  of  evidence. 

So  early  as  1665  an  inroad  was  made  upon  the  rule  that  where 
there  is  conflicting  testimony,  it  is  the  province  of  the  jury  and  not 
the  court  to  strike  the  balance,  and  a  new  trial  was  first  granted  upon 
the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  This 
precedent  has  been  since  consistently  followed,  and  it  is  now  held 
that  where  there  is  such  a  preponderance  of  evidence  on  one  side 
as  to  render  the  verdict  unreasonable  and  almost  perverse,  a  new 
trial  may  be  granted.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  court  which 
only  hears  the  evidence  second-hand  should  be  considered  better 
judges  of  fact  than  the  jury  who  have  the  great  advantage  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  witnesses  themselves.  The  next  question  that 
naturally  arises  is  why,  if  the  court  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
verdict  is  wrong,  they  should  not  in  all  such  cases  at  once  give  final 
effect  to  their  judgment  without  putting  the  parties  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  another  trial,  for  there  can  be  only  one  satisfactory 
result,  viz.  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  court  of 
appeal.  In  that  case  the  second  trial  is  clearly  superfluous,  but  if  the 
second  jury  repeat  the  error  of  the  first,  then  the  unsuccessful  party 
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has  just  the  same  right  to  impugn  the  verdict  as  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  so  long  as  successive  juries  continue  to  repeat  the  wrong  verdict, 
the  process  could  be  prolonged  ad  infinitum.  On  one  occasion  the 
judges  met  this  argument  with  the  observation  that  if  two  or  three 
juries  have  determined  the  same  point  in  the  same  circumstances  in 
the  same  way,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  discretion  not  to  grant  a  new 
trial,  but  to  leave  the  matter  at  rest.  Of  course,  if  that  were  done, 
it  would  really  be  either  a  refusal  of  justice  or  an  admission  that  after 
all  the  original  jury  was  right. 

It  was  provided  in  the  Government  Criminal  Appeal  Bill  of  last 
year  that  where  the  Court  decided  that  the  conviction  was  against 
the  weight  of  evidence  there  should  be  a  new  trial.  The  present 
proposal  is  that  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  if  the  Court  allow  the  appeal, 
the  conviction  shall  be  quashed. 

If  the  advantage  of  this  ground  is  to  be  granted  at  all,  should  not 
the  prisoner  be  entitled  to  raise  the  question  at  the  trial  ?  The  judge 
at  present  has  the  power  to  direct  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  legal  evidence  to  justify 
a  conviction.  The  ground  that  the  verdict  is  against  the  weight  of 
evidence  if  admitted  at  all  would  be  analogous. 

He  is  better  qualified  than  the  court  above  to  judge  as  to  the 
weight  of  evidence,  for  he  sees  and  hears  the  witnesses.  If  the  prisoner 
submitted  when  his  witnesses  had  been  called  that  a  verdict  of  guilty 
would  be  against  the  weight  of  such  evidence  and  the  judge  agreed, 
he  could  direct  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  If,  however,  he  refused  to  give 
effect  to  the  objection,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  it  was 
still  thought  proper  to  interfere  with  a  verdict  in  which  the  judge 
concurred,  such  refusal  might  be  recognised  as  a  ground  of  appeal. 

4.  Discovery  of  fresh  evidence  subsequent  to  trial. 

Proof  of  perjury  committed  at  the  trial  or  an  admission  by  a  witness 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  are  examples  of  other  matters  that  might 
fall  within  this  category.  This  should  be  a  proper  ground  of  appeal 
in  criminal  causes.  It  would  co-exist  with  the  present  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Crown  through  the  Home  Secretary.  If  there  were  a  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  matter  on  a  legal  basis,  where,  for  instance,  a  long 
time  had  elapsed,  an  inquiry  by  the  Home  Secretary  might  be  more 
effective.  Possibly,  in  such  a  case,  a  court  would  defer  or  refuse  the 
application.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Home  Secretary  might  defer 
his  action  until  the  Court  had  given  a  decision. 

5.  Excessive  or  insufficient  damages. 

This  of  course  does  not  apply  in  a  criminal  case,  but  it  is  analogous 
to  the  question  of  punishment  which  will  be  considered  later. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  if  criminal  procedure  should  be  assimilated 
to  civil,  there  would  be  no  appeal  except  on  some  specific  ground. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  Bill  of  this  year,  that  would  not  satisfy 
latter-day  reformers. 
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(8)  A  person  convicted  on  indictment  may  appeal 

(6)  with  the  leave  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  against  his  conviction 
on  any  ground  of  appeal  which  involves  a  question  of  fact  alone  or  of 
mixed  law  and  fact. 

This  would  open  the  flood-gates  of  appeal.     Necessary  leave  would 
be  a  quite  ineffective  dam  against  the  rush. 

The  prisoner  could  always  apply  for  leave,  and  applying  for  leave 
to  appeal  is  to  a  great  extent  the  same  thing  as  appealing.  The 
mode  of  entertaining  the  appeal  and  the  principles  which  are  to  guide 
the  court  are  left  entirely  in  the  clouds.  That '  rules  of  court '  are  to 
regulate  principles  and  procedure  is  a  very  strong  case  of  devolution. 
The  following  is  certainly  a  naive  provision. 

(9)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  may,  if  they 
think  it  necessary  or  expedient  in  the  interest  of  justice, 

(6)  if  they  think  fit  order  any  witnesses  who  would  have  been  compellable 
witnesses  at  the  trial  to  attend  and  be  examined  before  the  court,  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  called  at  the  trial,  or  order  the  examination  of  any 
such  witnesses  to  be  conducted  in  manner  provided  by  rules  of  court  before 
any  judge  of  the  court  or  before  any  officer  of  the  court  or  justice  of  the 
peace  or  other  person  appointed  by  the  court  for  the  purpose,  and  allow  the 
admission  of  any  depositions  so  taken  as  evidence  before  the  court. 

This  seems  to  suggest  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  appeal  would  be 
by  accepting  the  evidence  second-hand  either  by  reading  it  or  descrip- 
tion, but,  however  sufficient  that  might  be  where  there  is  alleged 
misdirection  or  other  specific  irregularity,  it  would  hardly  avail  where 
the  ground  was  the  general  one  of  fact  merely.  Surely  in  such  a  case, 
a  complete  retrial  would  be  the  only  satisfactory  method.  There  is  a 
precedent  for  this,  for  in  an  appeal  from  a  summary  court  to  quarter 
sessions  upon  fact,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  respondent  to  begin 
and  prove  his  case  as  strictly  as  in  the  court  below.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  such  cases  of  appeal  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  appellant 
must  produce  substantial  security  that  he  will  pay  the  respondent's 
costs  should  the  appeal  be  dismissed.  In  addition  to  this  the  appellant 
has  to  pay  his  own  costs  in  any  event.  There  is  no  such  pecuniary 
check  to  appeals  under  this  Bill,  for,  rightly  or  wrongly,  ample  pro- 
vision is  made  for  appeals  by  poor  prisoners.  This  may  be  all  very 
proper,  but  it  is  as  well  to  face  the  effect  of  so  indiscriminate  a  grant 
of  appeal. 

Even  if  the  prisoner  were  granted  the  same  right  of  appeal  as  exists 
in  civil  cases,  a  material  increase  in  judicial  strength  would  be  neces- 
sary, but  as  in  every  case  a  convicted  prisoner  would  be  able  to  try  his 
luck  in  the  appeal  court,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  number  of  judges 
that  would  be  wanted.  No  account  seems  to  be  taken  of  the  great 
inconvenience  to  witnesses  and  the  enormous  expense  which  so  many 
new  trials,  many  of  them  so  protracted  as  to  last  over  a  week,  will 
involve.  It  has  been  suggested,  as  a  check  upon  frivolous  appeals,  that 
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the  appellant,  if  unsuccessful,  should  be  liable  to  additional  imprison- 
ment, but,  as  the  appellate  court  will  not  be  infallible,  it  may  happen 
that  in  addition  to  a  prisoner  being  wrongly  convicted,  he  may  be 
punished  for  vainly  attempting  to  obtain  justice. 

The  only  justification  for  the  proposed  appeal  to  three  or  more 
judges  on  a  matter  of  fact  is  that  they  are  better  qualified  for  the 
purpose  than  a  jury.  If  that  is  so,  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  they 
should  try  issues  of  fact  in  the  first  instance.  By  that  means,  only 
one  trial  would  be  needed  instead  of  two,  and  it  is  far  better  to  perfect 
the  original  court  as  far  as  possible  than  to  rely  upon  appeal.  The 
public  faith,  however,  in  the  jury  system  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  a 
serious  argument  in  favour  of  the  substitution  of  judges  is  out  of  the 
question. 

But  it  may  be  said,  are  the  innocent  to  have  no  means  of  redress  ? 
They  have  the  right  to  petition  the  Home  Secretary.  If  it  be  alleged 
in  a  particular  case  that  the  ordinary  judicial  system  has  failed,  the 
reasonable  course  to  take  is  not  to  repeat  the  same  process  in  the 
appeal  court,  but  to  try  a  different  remedy.  A  court  of  appeal  would 
be  bound  by  similar  rules  of  evidence  as  the  erring  court  below,  but 
the  Home  Secretary  has  an  entirely  free  hand,  unfettered,  as  he  is, 
by  any  legal  restrictions.  One  is  prepared  for  the  question,  if  this 
informal  method  tends  most  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  why  is  it  not 
adopted  in  the  first  instance  ? 

The  answer  is  that  in  most  cases  the  very  rigidity  of  the  English 
system  is  the  innocent  prisoner's  protection,  but  if  in  spite  of  this  he 
should  be  convicted,  it  is  to  his  interest  that  stringent  rules  should  be 
then  relaxed  in  order  if  possible  to  discover  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter.  He  has  thus  the  advantages  of  both  systems. 

All  suggested  grounds  of  appeal  having  been  now  discussed,  there 
are  two  important  principles  to  be  considered. 

The  first  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  the  court  of 
appeal  should  grant  when  they  decide  in  favour  of  the  prisoner, 
an  order  for  a  new  trial  or  an  immediate  judgment  in  his  favour. 

If  in  a  civil  cause,  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  decision  of  the  court 
below  upon  a  point  which  does  not  conclude  the  whole  matter,  a 
verdict  is  upset  by  the  court  of  appeal,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  respondent  to  make  that  decision  final.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
obvious  that  the  parties  must  have  the  decision  of  another  jury  free 
from  the  error  which  vitiated  the  original  verdict,  but  however  neces- 
sary a  new  trial  may  be  in  a  civil  matter,  a  criminal  appeal  is  on  a 
different  footing.  As  the  prosecution  is  by  the  Crown,  representing 
the  community  at  large,  and  as  no  individual,  at  any  rate  theoretically, 
sustains  appreciable  damage  by  the  release  of  a  guilty  prisoner,  the 
Crown  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous  and  to  submit  to  a  final  judg- 
ment, whenever  a  verdict  is  quashed  by  the  appeal  court  on  account 
of  some  irregularity.  This  is  quite  in  accord  with  former  practice 
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under  a  writ  of  error,  and  with  appeals  to  the  Court  for  Crown 
Cases  Reserved,  the  maxim  in  English  criminal  law  having  been  always 
that  no  man  should  be  twice  troubled  for  the  same  cause.  For  the 
same  reasons  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  any  scheme  of  criminal  appeal, 
the  prosecution  will  be  ever  at  liberty  to  appeal  against  the  decision 
in  favour  of  a  prisoner.  Moreover  such  a  power  is  not  necessary 
from  a  public  point  of  view.  The  number  of  convictions  secured, 
especially  if  punishments  are  adequate,  is  quite  sufficient  to  act  as  a 
deterrent.  If  the  proportion  of  acquittals  were  reduced,  the  effect 
probably  would  be  that  at  many  sessions  there  would  be  such  an 
unbroken  series  of  convictions,  that  the  public  would  consider  them 
automatic  and  thus  lose  confidence  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice. 

The  proposal  that  a  court  of  criminal  appeal  should  revise  sen- 
tences has  influential  support.  There  is  so  much  misconception  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  principles  which  should  regulate  punish- 
ment that  education  by  judgments  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  would  be 
salutary. 

There  is  even  difference  of  opinion  among  judges  and  recorders  on 
this  subject.  Although  punishment  must  depend  mostly  upon  the 
particular  circumstances  in  each  case,  yet  there  is  scope  to  a  certain 
extent  for  binding  decisions  upon  leading  principles.  To  check 
unfounded  appeals,  on  the  ground  of  severity,  the  court  should  have 
power  to  increase  the  sentence  if  the  facts  required  it.  A  corre- 
sponding appeal  by  the  Crown  against  alleged  leniency  of  sentences 
would  be  oppressive  and  inconsistent  with  the  humane  practice  that 
every  decision  in  favour  of  a  prisoner  should  be  conclusive. 

The  only  matter  that  remains  to  be  mentioned  is  the  anomaly  of  a 
King's  pardon  of  a  prisoner  who  has  been  proved  to  be  innocent. 
The  form  seems  to  be,  '  We,  in  consideration  of  some  circumstances 
humbly  represented  unto  Us,  are  graciously  pleased  to  extend  Our 
Grace  and  Mercy  unto  him  and  to  grant  him  Our  Free  Pardon  for  the 
offences  of  which  he  stands  convicted.'  Such  a  document  is  a  defective 
vindication  of  character  as  it  contains  no  recital  of  innocence.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  that  being  supplied,  the  court  of  conviction 
or  the  court  of  appeal  might  be  empowered  to  quash  the  conviction 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  certifying  that  innocence  was  the  ground 
of  his  advising  a  pardon.  At  any  rate  some  machinery  might  be 
devised  whereby  the  prisoner's  innocence  might  be  formally  adjudged. 

In  conclusion  the  following  is  a  summary  of  suggestions : — 

1.  The  present  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  to  remain  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 

2.  That  court  to  be  the  ultimate  and  sole  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 

3.  Consent  of  court  below  not  to  be  necessary  to  any  appeal. 

4.  Right  of  appeal  upon  any  point  of  law. 

5.  Right  of  appeal  upon  all  grounds  recognised  as  grounds  for  a 
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new  trial  in  civil  causes,  except  verdict  being  against  the  weight  of 
evidence. 

6.  But  if  that  admitted,  the  judge  below  to  have  the  right  to  give 
effect  to  the  objection,  if  taken  before  him. 

7.  Judgment  in  favour  of  prisoner  to  be  final  with  no  new  trial 
in  any  case. 

8.  Appeal  against  sentences  when  alleged  to  be  excessive. 

9.  Liability  of  sentences  when  appealed  against  on  the  ground  of 
severity  to  be  increased. 

10.  Crown  to  have  no  right  of  appeal. 

11.  No  right  of  appeal  upon  fact,  that  question  being  left  as  now 
to  the  Home  Secretary. 

12.  A  sufficient  record  of  his  decision  when  in  favour  of   the 
innocence  of  the  prisoner. 

F.  MEAD. 

Thames  Police  Court. 
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MARIE    BASHKIRTSEFF 

THE   REMINISCENCE   OF  A    FELLOW-STUDENT 


IT  was  in  the  atelier  of  the  Passage  des  Panoramas,  not  in  that  of 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  that  I  knew  Marie.  We  of  the  Passage  prided 
ourselves  upon  an  atmosphere  of  more  serious  work  than  that  breathed 
by  the  more  dilettante  demoiselles  of  the  latter  studio,  though 
'  Breslau '  the  Swiss,  Marie's  hated  rival,  still  worked  there  sometimes. 

We  English  girls,  among  those  of  many  other  nationalities  in  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  worked  the  hardest,  in  the  deepest  earnest. 
We  rose  before  it  was  light,  and  dressed  ourselves  with  freezing 
fingers.  We  were  out  at '  first  breakfast '  in  a  humble  cremerie,  drink- 
ing our  hot  chocolate,  in  thick  white  bowls  like  mortars  ;  crunching 
our  crisp  rolls  with  the  worthy  working  folk  of  Paris  in  their  blue 
blouses  at  the  marble  tables  ;  then  trudging  bravely,  for  an  hour,  through 
the  snowy  streets  and  leafless  Elysian  Fields  and  boulevards  (for  it 
was  bitter  cold  in  Paris  that  winter  of  1882),  long  before  the  majority 
of  the  Paris  students  had  left  their  warm  nests  of  homes,  long  before 
'  the  Russian '  had  stepped  into  her  carriage. 

We  hardly  ever  arrived  later  than  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  we  worked  from  that  time  till  five,  with  an  hour  off 
for  'second  breakfast'  at  midday,  stimulated  with  ardent  anticipa- 
tions of  success  in  the  future — success  commensurate  with  the  long 
hours  of  our  work  and  with  our  enthusiasm. 

It  was  a  Bohemian,  '  barny '  sort  of  place,  that  studio  ;  merely 
a  huge  garret  in  the  back  quarter  of  some  hotel  of  which  I  know  not 
the  name,  and  we  entered  from  the  arcade  of  the  Passage  by  a  small, 
mysterious  doorway  and  a  dark  and  narrow  winding  stair.  There 
were  none  of  the  spacious  magnificences,  the  pillars  and  porticoes  of 
an  English  school  of  art  about  '  Julian's '  in  those  days — whatever 
there  may  be  in  these.  There  was  no  classic  stillness  of  the  cast  of 
antique  sculpture — that  was  a  cold,  white  dream-memory  of  London. 
Here  in  Paris  we  are  promoted  to  the  realities,  to  the  joy  of  painting 
from  the  life  at  once  ;  caoutchouc  and  chalk  are  black,  uneasy,  stippled 
shadows  of  a  Kensington  or  Academy  past. 
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Here  '  boards '  and  '  Whatman's  double  elephant '  are  taboo. 
Our  easels  are  fixed — easels  are  the  same  all  the  world  over.  Thin 
French  '  Michelet '  paper  flutters  before  our  eyes,  and  crisp,  French, 
silvery  willow  charcoal  crumbles  in  our  fingers.  The  model  is  posed, 
shivering  in  scant  drapery,  on  the  throne,  for  thermal  conditions 
are  not  what  they  will  be  two  hours  later.  We,  the  early  ones,  work 
silently  while  the  later  students  drop  in  at  intervals. 

'  Ah  ! '  a  long-drawn  exclamation.  '  Ah  !  Mademoiselle  a  fait 
des  progres  ! ' 

Encouraging  remark !  One  turns  to  see  who  utters  it.  Not 
M.  Julian.  No  !  It  is  Marie,  the  stout  bonne,  who,  passing  behind  our 
easels  to  replenish  the  stove  with  coke,  stops,  and  condescendingly, 
hand  on  hip,  head  posed  on  one  side,  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur, 
regards  my  efforts.  '  Pas  mal,  pas  mal,'  she  mutters. 

Ten  o'clock  !  Julian  has  looked  in — Julian,  the  conductor  of  the 
studio.  A  stout,  dark-haired  Marseillais,  in  appearance  like  a  raven, 
who  as  a  painter  has  but  an  average  reputation,  yet  nevertheless  can 
crack  his  joke  on  occasion  (and  is  dubbed  by  'the  Russian'  'that sly- 
boots '),  he  looks  in  to  see  that  all  is  right,  and  is  gone. 

The  model  is  resting.  '  Tony,'  I  fancy,  is  the  visiting  professor 
to-day  ;  he  comes  later. 

French  girls,  Americans,  Italians,  Swedes,  and  English — even 
an  '  unspeakable  Turk  ' — we  are  all  chattering  in  harmonious  European 
concert  when  the  door  flies  open,  and  with  a  flutter  and  a  rustle  and 
a  cheerful,  ringing  '  Bon  jour,  Mesdames,'  enters  '  the  Russian.'  She 
impatiently  unfastens,  flings  back  her  costly  furs  and  long  silk  mantle  ; 
right  regally  she  lets  them  fall  to  the  bare,  boarded  floor,  for  the  bonne 
to  pick  up.  Clothes  to  her  are  non-existent  at  the  moment  (or  she 
would  have  us  think  so).  She  is  conscious  only  of  Art  and  the  great 
picture,  which  is  a  picture  of  Us,  the  European  concert,  harmoniously 
'  painting  the  Life  '  together. 

Through  the  vista  of  years  I  see  her  as  she  stood  then,  flourishing 
her  long-handled  brushes  and  expansive  palette,  at  the  end  of  the 
room  in  a  recess  in  front  of  her  huge  picture.  She  facing  us — we  all 
in  varying  turn  and  angle  of  profile,  and  in  different  degree  and  tint 
of  paint-bedaubed  peignoir  (or  over-all),  pink,  touched  to  red  or 
crimson,  blue  picked  out  with  green  or  orange,  as  the  colour  scheme 
on  our  next  neighbour's  palette  decided,  her  long  brushes  erratically 
flourished,  or  her  '  dippers '  depended.  For  there  are  no  boundaries 
between,  no  frontier  lines  observed ;  and  we,  arranged  in  the  usual 
school  of  art  triple  semicircle  round  the  model,  we  are  hurdled  by 
each  other's  easels,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  the  smallest  of 
possible  spaces,  in  the  larger  interests  of  Russia,  represented  by 
Marie,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Spain,  by  Mile.  Amelie,  on  the  other. 

Imagine  the  situation  and  concomitant  discomfort  of  the  lesser 
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powers  and  their  compressed  talents  !  She,  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  in 
her  recess  facing  us  (a  charming  embodiment,  be  it  said,  under  one's 
breath,  of  that  well-known  Russian  proverb,  '  Scratch  a  Russian,  and 
you  find  a  Tartar '),  her  petite,  well-gowned  and  rounded  figure 
clad  in  soft,  black,  clinging  draperies  with  white  billowy  frills  curving 
from  throat  to  waist,  and  falling  in  cascades  over  her  wrists  and 
ringers. 

Ah,  those  frills  !  for  we  know  even  chiffons  and  frills  have  their 
value,  despised  though  they  be  by  short-sighted,  serious  ones  who 
cannot  see  deeper.  Those  frills,  indeed,  were  as  much  a  part  of  Marie  as 
her  dimple — she  almost  always  wore  them.  Designed  by  herself  in  the 
quaint  fashion  of  some  ancestral  portrait  (a  man's,  I  believe,  for  with 
all  their  charm  there  was  a  masculine  cut  about  them),  they  were 
the  admiration  of  the  feminine  world  inside  and  outside  the  studio. 
I  myself  had  been  implored  by  a  fashionable  but  imitative  Bostonian 
millionairess  in  the  outer  world  of  society  to  purloin  or  borrow  on  her 
account  one  of  the  celebrated  frilled  camisoles  of  '  the  Russian.'  Poor 
Bostonian,  she  thought  the  whole  secret  of  chic,  of  '  style,'  was  con- 
cealed in  those  much-discussed  frills  of  '  the  Bashkirtseff  ' — she  would 
cut  her  own  the  same  pattern  ! 

But  above  the  white  lawn  of  '  the  Russian '  there  rose  a  delicate 
face  of  complexion  quite  infantile  in  its  pink  and  white  bloom,  and  a 
little  head — whereof  all  the  capricious  fancies  and  deep  reasonings 
were  crowned  with  a  waving  knot  of  almost  flaxen,  soft  and  shiny 
baby-hair.  That  was,  indeed,  the  colour,  despite  the  '  red  gold '  of 
Miss  Blind's  version  of  the  Diary. 

But  in  the  catalogue  of  Marie's  charms  an  item  omitted  in  that 
Diary  was  her  dimple.  Her  eyes  were  grey  in  colour  and  small, 
her  nose  was  short,  and,  in  spite  again  of  the  naive  egoism  of  her  journal, 
she  was  not  beautiful,  but  that  dimple  made  her  charming  ;  and  charm 
— since  the  days  of  Helen  of  Troy  and  Mary  of  Scotland — has  it  not  held 
more  hearts  of  men  and  women  in  thrall  than  beauty  ?  Mary  Stuart 
of  Scots,  it  is  said,  had  a  cast  in  her  eye  or  squinted — yet  who  dare 
say  she  was  not  beautiful  ?  I  think  myself  of  the  Trojan  queen  that 
her  beauty  was  askew  in  some  similar  particular — but  men  judge  by 
effect,  and  what  woman  dare  say  that  Helen  was  not  beautiful  ? 
The  Russian  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  as  I  have  said,  had  that  single, 
most  unanticipated  and  irresistible  dimple,  high  on  one  cheek,  in 
quite  the  wrong  place  as  judged  by  mathematical  or  anatomical 
standards.  Cupid,  not  blindfold,  indeed,  but  roguish,  must  have 
dabbed  his  ringer  quite  at  random  when  that  rare  piece  of  clay  was 
moulded.  But  then,  after  all,  is  it  not  such  small  divergence  from 
stereotyped  form  that  gives  individuality,  artistic  value  even  to 
man's  handiwork  ? 

Marie  had  firm  lips — a  mouth  of  determinate  significance — and  so 
she  knew  no  barriers  or  obstacles  to  her  wishes  that  she  did  not  manage 
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to  overcome  by  some  means  or  other ;  they  fell  before  her  like  grass 
before  the  scythe.  If  charm  failed,  gold  carried  the  day.  So, 
when  this  great  picture  of  the  students  at  work  was  decided  on  and 
she  found  the  existing  conditions  of  space  impossible  to  its  performance, 
she  decreed  that  the  wall  separating  the  studio  from  M.  Julian's 
sanctum,  adjoining,  must  come  down.  The  girls  trembled  in  wonder 
at  her  intrepidity.  She  told  him  she  would  pay  for  it.  The  wall 
came  down  at  her  bidding  and  she  was  installed  triumphant  in  the 
usurped  recess — a  full  view  of  ourselves  at  work  in  admirable  focus 
from  this  new  standpoint. 

Look  over  her  shoulder  now  !  Among  the  more  interesting  and 
important  figures  brushed  in  on  her  canvas  stands  out  Alice  B.,  the 
gentle,  English-looking  American  girl,  a  particular  favourite  of  Marie's 
who  greatly  admired  her  quiet,  moon-face  beauty ;  her  eyes,  sug- 
gestive of  hidden  violets,  under  dark  lashes,  and  smooth  brown  locks. 
She  poses  with  a  virginal  grace  in  the  foreground.  Near  by,  in  vivid 
contrast  to  her,  stands  Mile,  de  V.,  a  high-born,  well-corseted,  starched, 
painted,  and  stippled  Parisienne,  whose  angular,  incongruous  presence 
in  this  picture  of  Bohemia  might,  in  Julian's  judgment  (and  perhaps 
in  the  eyes  of  fashionable  Paris  at  the  next  Salon),  add  prestige  and 
chic  to  his  studio  that  would  outbalance  the  inartistic  blot  her  presence 
makes  on  the  composition — in  the  eye  of  the  artist.  For  the  truth  is 
she  entirely  spoils  the  picture. 

Among  others  whose  features  were,  I  think,  transferred  to  this 
historic  canvas  were  Madame   Maignon,  wife  of  the  distinguished 
French  mental  specialist,  and  Miss  Klumpke,  the  artist-sister  of  the  well- 
known  gifted  Klumpke  family.    Sweden  was  represented  in  the  real 
school    by  two  small,   furtive-looking   ladies    who   wore    sheathed 
daggers  at  their  sides ;  Canada  by  a  fair  flower-faced  girl  who  wore 
manly  coats  and  spats,  and  Italy  by  a  stout  dame  who  smoked  cigars 
(out  of  school,  be  it  said — certainly  not  in  this  picture  of  it),  but 
whether  these  all  appeared  in  the  pictured  studio  I  do  not  remember. 
The  canvas  is  well  in  hand  by  now,  and  in  comes  the  visiting 
professor.     It  may  be  M.  Cot,  painter  of  the  world-famed  idyll  of 
'  Le  Printemps,'  or  on  this  occasion  perhaps  our  visitor  might  be 
M.  Tony  Robert-Fleury— I  rather  think  it  would  be  '  Tony '  as  we 
irreverently  called  the  latter  when  his  back  was  turned.     '  Tony '  was 
known  as  '  the  handsomest  man  in  Paris.'    I  fancy  I  see  Marie  Bash- 
kirtsefE  looking  up  coaxingly,  and  coquettishly  beseeching  for  praise 
like  the  baby  she  is  while  the  tall  man  criticises  her  representation 
of  the  pupils  of  1'Atelier  Julian.     We  cannot  hear  what  he  says,  but 
I  can  imagine  he  is  reassuring  her  about  the  perspective.     For  the 
itinerant  '  perspective-man '  (who  is  quite  a  Parisian  institution  of  the 
studios  in  the  spring-time,  before  the  '  sending-in '  to  the  Salon)  had 
been  since  '  Tony's '  last  visit,  and  had  upset  all  Tier  equanimity  and 
ours  by  his  Procrustean  ruling.     He  had  struck  terror  into  our  hearts 
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indeed.  Our  noses,  he  found,  were  not  properly  foreshortened. 
Maignon's  head  was  too  large  and  perhaps  Klumpke's  too  small. 
Still,  *  Tony '  says,  in  spite  of  this  *  perspective-inspector  man,'  '  Pas 
mal !  Pas  mal,  mademoiselle.' 

'  Mais,  Monsieur,'  I  fancy  I  hear  her  piteously  reply,  '  they  are 
fixed  rules.  He  must  be  right.  How  can  he  be  otherwise  ? ' 

'  Ah,  Mademoiselle.  In  this  world  one  must  compromise,  even 
with  perspective.  We  must  give  a  little  and  take  a  little.  Use  per- 
spective like — well,  like  you  use  religion — when  it  agrees  with  your 
arrangements.  If  business  must  be  done  on  Sunday,  religion  will 
always  come  to  terms  with  you ;  and  if  perspective  spoils  the  com- 
position, Ciel !  you  can  always  come  to  terms  with  it.'  (A  bad  moral !) 

He  passes  round  the  room  to  the  opposite  end,  where  stands  the 
easel  of  her  rival ;  upon  it  another  huge  picture,  and  before  it  the  rival 
herself,  expectant.  Not  Breslau  the  Swiss,  but  Amelie  the  shrill- 
voiced,  bony  Spanish  girl,  and  Tier  huge  picture.  Alas,  for  us,  it  is 
indeed  another  representation  of  ourselves ! 

For  that  cunning  M.  Julian  had  cleverly  incited  the  rivals  to 
depict  two  enormous — shall  I  call  them  '  advertisements '  of  his 
atelier,  with  his  demoiselles  at  work  to  be  sent  for  exhibition  at  the 
next  Salon  ! 

Figure  the  situation,  then,  between  cross-fires  of  Spain  and  Russia. 
It  was  the  most  trying  time  of  ordeal  (from  their  point  of  view)  in  the 
unrecorded  history  of  the  students  of  the  Passage  des  Panoramas. 
Imagine  two  of  the  advanced  students,  Marie  at  one  end.  Amelie  at 
the  other,  painting  us  all  at  one  and  the  same  time,  while  we,  poor 
inexperienced  neophytes,  some  of  us  quite  new  girls,  tried  to  work 
at  our  own  model. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  our  own  particular  model  was  not 
the  infant  Samuel  being  presented  by  his  mother  in  the  Temple ; 
though  the  urchin  might  have  been  posing  as  a  youthful  St.  John 
Baptist ;  but  be  it  that  he  was  a  major  prophet  or  merely  a  minor 
saint,  he  was  in  either  case  a  secondary  consideration.  We  had  at 
the  same  time  to  remember  we  were  posing  as  models  too ;  and  our 
efforts  to  do  justice  to  our  theme  were  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  those 
two  great  pictures  for  the  Salon.  Sixteen  unhappy  victims  are  num- 
bered in  her  Diary  and  may  be  identified  as  posing  in  blessed  immor- 
tality on  Marie's  canvas,  but  I  rather  think  there  must  have  been 
within  this  limited  area  at  least  twenty-five  sufferers  of  us  in  all, 
counting  those  in  the  ranks,  cooped  up  and  cramped  behind  the 
others,  with  big  palettes  and  great  sheaves  of  brushes  obscuring 
them — mute  sufferers  these,  without  any  consolation  of  gaining 
the  least  reflected  gleam  from  Marie  Bashkirtseff's  glory.  And 
what  we  suffered  ! 

We  were  measured  with  mahl-sticks  and  plumbed  with  lead.  We 
were  threatened  with  long-handled  brushes  and  sharp  dagger-like 
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'  scrapers  '  from  either  end  of  the  room.  If  an  obliging  girl  bent  her 
head  at  an  acutely  painful  angle  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Marie,  it  was  immediately  pulled  up  sharp  to  order  by  a  contrary 
direction  from  Amelie.  We  were  puppets  in  their  hands.  They 
poured  forth  volleys  of  vituperation  at  each  other  over  our  heads, 
and  when  they  had  done  shouting,  in  truce,  the  rivals  amused  them- 
selves by  singing  a  gay  French  chanson  with  refrains  in  antiphon, 
Marie's  deep  voice  almost  a  tenor,  the  red-haired  Amelie's  a  shrill, 
ear-splitting  treble. 

And  so  it  went  on  for  three  months  ! 

Truly  while  these  pictures  were  in  progress  the  course  of  life  did  not 
run  smoothly  through  the  Passage  des  Panoramas. 

But  in  the  intervals  for  rest,  when  we  gathered  round  the  big 
canvas  in  the  recess  to  see  how  it  progressed,  '  the  Russian '  would 
talk  pleasantly  enough  with  the  new  English  students,  for  she  spoke 
English  well.  The  long-since-forgotten  topics  of  their  discourse  were 
probably  a  pot-pourri  of  Dickens  and  Ouida,  of  John  Bright  and 
contemporary  fiscal  problems  solved ;  for  politics  and  even  '  philan- 
thropy '  (long  words  from  their  fathers'  vocabularies,  familiar 
though  not  quite  understanded  of  the  schoolgirl)  found  a  place  in 
their  chatter. 

Doubtless  the  name  of  Louise  Michel  was  another  conversational 
bond  of  interest  between  the  young  Rochdale  woman  and  'the 
Russian ' ;  for  it  was  rumoured  that  the  latter,  disguising  her  pretty,  fair 
hair  under  a  black  wig,  had  gaily  braved  the  wrath  of  her  relatives, 
and  attended  the  Feminist  meetings  to  hear  Louise  Michel  speak.  But 
she  was  only  half-hearted  in  her  enthusiasm  for  the  movement,  as  her 
Diary  shows  in  its  entries. 

In  spite  of  the  discomforts  she  caused  us,  I  think  we  all  loved 
Marie  Bashkirtseff,  as  one  loves  a  charming,  wilful  child.  Indeed, 
the  Marie  I  knew  was  a  much  more  charming  person  than  the  writer 
of  the  Diary,  though  that  writer  was  herself.  She  was  of  a  much 
more  original  individuality  than  the  painter  of  her  pictures,  though 
these  were  painted  by  her  own  pink  fingers.  Although  very  clever 
and  capable  performances  in  handling  and  brushwork,  they  were 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  painter's  mode  in  vogue  in  Paris  at  the 
moment.  There  was  no  feeling  for  beauty  of  line,  no  charm  of  the 
true  designer,  and  although  at  times,  particularly  in  the  drawing  of 
heads,  she  was  rapid  and  accurate  in  her  figure  groups,  she  was  not 
always  guiltless  of  solecisms  in  the  matter  of  proportion.  The  studio 
picture  was  hung,  as  she  hoped,  in  the  Salon — I  remember  seeing  it 
there  ;  on  those  vast  walls  it  appeared  quite  small,  only  about  one- 
sixteenth  in  proportion  of  what  it  looked  in  the  studio.  What 
ultimately  became  of  it  I  do  not  know.  The  picture  by  the  Spanish 
girl  was  also  hung,  though  I  do  not  remember  seeing  that  at  the 
Salon.  It  had  some  merit  in  the  quality  of  colour  that  Marie's 

i  2 
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lacked  ;  it  was  more  pleasing  in  a  general  way,  for  in  her  presentment 
she  had  '  faked '  the  studio  with  palms  and  ferns  which  imparted 
an  air  of  prettiness,  and  gave  relief  of  colour,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  luxurious  dilettantism  which  nevertheless  was  at  variance  with 
the  stern,  hard  realities  of  our  ascetic  studio-life.  Decorative  ferns 
and  palms  were  not  yet  for  us — not  for  the  serious  student  life-school. 
They  were  only  for  the  '  arrived '  ones  who  had  attained  to  studios 
all  their  own. 

Therefore  Marie's  picture  had  this  merit  in  our  eyes,  despite  its 
angularities  and  the  presence  of  the  objectionably  fashionable  Mile, 
de  V.,  it  was  truer  to  life.  But  in  the  end,  after  all,  Spain  won  the 
day  ;  for  the  painted  presence  in  her  picture  of  '  the  Russian  herself ' 
made  the  crowning  triumph  of  Amelie,  who  immortalised  herself  in 
depicting  the  charms  of  her  celebrated  rival.  She,  whom  most  of  us 
had  only  seen  in  her  plain  black  gown  and  ruffles,  submitted  to  pose 
for  her  enemy,  the  despised  Amelie,  in  a  marvellous  gown  of  gleaming 
white — white  matelasse  crinkled  multitudinously  in  a  thousand 
stitchings — a  gown  she  had  worn  at  some  grand  garden  fete  of 
Gambetta. 

Ah !  when  that  white  vision  of  the  brilliant  Russian  gleamed  in 
the  niche  of  her  recess  before  the  great  picture — not  like  a  saint, 
indeed,  but  like  a  white  queen  from  some  far,  upper  social  world  of 
chic  and  fashion — what  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  wonder  heaved  the 
simple  breasts  of  those  girls  in  cotton  peignoirs  as  they  scraped  their 
charcoal  ! 

And  yet  she  envied  them,  and  wrote  not  long  after,  *  What  happy 
people  they  are — and  I,  who  have  everything  to  make  me  so,  am  far 
from  happy  !  I  have  enough  money  to  come  and  go,  to  paint  and 
travel ;  they  do  whatever  /  like.'  This  was  when  her  days  were 
numbered,  and  her  friends  in  their  zealous  care  wearied  and  annoyed 
her.  For  the  end  was  to  come  soon,  the  end  of  all  her  strivings  after 
fame  and  la  gloire. 

II 

To  get  the  true  measure  of  a  model  in  focus  with  his  surroundings, 
the  art-student  is  told  he  should  '  get  back ' — place  at  least  the 
measure  of  his  stature  between  himself  and  the  model ;  so  to  fairly 
weigh  a  man's  (or  woman's)  personality  within  its  environment,  the 
count  of  the  years  of  his  age,  as  the  least  measure  of  time,  should  pass 
before  we  can  see  its  true  significance. 

It  is  twenty  years  since  Marie  Bashkirtseff  played  her  short  part 
on  the  world's  stage  and  passed  from  the  scene,  and  now  may  we 
gauge  her  truly  in  the  balance  of  her  surroundings  ? 

In  those  intervening  years  half  the  world  of  art  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  world  of  letters  have  heard  of,  if  they%have  not  read,  her  journal, 
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and  been  moved  by  the  story  of  the  sad  undercurrents  in  her  young, 
brilliant  life.  The  veracity  of  the  dates  of  the  journal  have  been 
questioned  more  than  once.  Yet,  after  all,  to  the  public,  the  interest 
of  the  Diary  does  not  depend  on  the  age  of  the  diarist.  It  does  not 
lose  in  interest  even  if  the  young  girl  be  three  or  four  years  older  than 
we  all  supposed  her  to  be  when  she  '  fell  in  love  with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,'  even  though  her  history  may  become  less  piquant  to 
the  few,  who,  like  Lombroso,  have  scientifically  considered  the  poor 
child  as  a  '  freak  of  nature.'  Her  falling  in  love  at  twelve  years  of 
age  does  not  seem  half  so  extraordinary  as  some  of  her  deep  reflections 
on  things  in  general  uttered  at  sixteen.  The  flashes  of  true  insight  she 
reveals  in  profound  observations  on  men  and  things  might  be  the 
expression  of  a  high  order  of  mind  and  intellect  at  any  age  over,  not 
under,  twenty-five,  so  that  the  wonder  is  not  in  the  questionable  three 
or  four  years  of  difference,  but  in  the  thoughts  at  all,  considering  she 
died  not  at  twenty-three,  but  at  the  still  early  age  of  twenty-eight  at 
the  oldest. 

But  unique  as  the  journal  is  to  those  who  accept  it,  on  trust  as 
being  what  Marie  seems  to  have  intended  it  to  be,  a  faithful  '  human 
document,'  apart  from  its  psychological  interest  to  students  of  human 
nature,  it  will  hold  an  abiding  and  universal  fascination  for  all  young 
art-students  so  long  as  the  passionate  dream  of  the  art-life  holds  men 
and  women  in  thrall.  And  there  are  few  dreams  so  deep,  so  absorb- 
ing, as  that  young  dream  of  art,  none  founded  more  on  the  imagin- 
ings of  others  in  books  and  stories,  and  exaggerated  lives  of  the 
great  painters,  which  depict  chiefly  the  sun-gilded  edges  on  the  waves 
of  life,  slurring  its  dark  under-flood.  Romance  hangs  in  thick  folds 
round  the  painter's  art,  often  beneath  them  there  is  but  a  skeleton  of 
poverty  and  want,  or  a  beautiful  embalmment  of  a  life's  wasted  energies 
such  as  that  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  as  revealed  in  her  Diary,  a  warning 
figure  of  death  swathed  in  the  semblance  of  life,  a  sacrifice  of  false 
ambitions.  For  Marie  Bashkirtseff' s  reputation  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  fulfilment  of  her  own  ambitions.  She  stands  on  a  pedestal  in  the 
eyes  of  aspiring  students  as  one  of  Art's  great  geniuses.  Yet,  if  Marie 
were  truly  an  artist,  it  was  not  as  a  painter,  and  looking  beneath 
the  semblance,  rather  than  as  a  genius  in  any  art,  does  not  Time  point 
to  her  as  an  historic  human  object-lesson  ? 

Marie  has  been  too  much  regarded  as  a  curiosity,  an  amusement 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  meaning  of  such  lives  as  hers  lies  deeper. 
Time  and  Death  do  not  strike  the  strings  of  life  at  random.  There  is, 
there  was  a  motif — we  can  feel  it  as  we  look  at  her,  in  focus  now  with 
her  surroundings,  now  that  that  space  of  twenty  years  lies  between 
us  and  her. 

Was  it  for  nothing  but  the  amusement  of  our  idle  moments  that, 
out  of  so  many  millions  of  women's  lives,  her  life  is  singled  out  in  the 
interest  of  its  brilliant  setting  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  position  haloed 
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by  romance  ?  Was  it  but  to  satisfy  a  morbid  curiosity  and  her  own 
intense  egoism  that  this  most  self-conscious  child  was  impelled  or 
inspired  to  write  a  journal  from  her  early  years,  and  that  the  fate 
that  wills  such  things  should  permit  her  fame  to  be  so  widely  cir- 
culated ? 

Of  the  keeping  of  this  journal  she  writes  in  an  entry,  dated  the  year 
before  she  died  :  '  It  is  a  necessity  without  motive,  like  the  necessity 
of  breathing.' 

What  was  the  meaning,  then,  of  Marie's  life  ?  From  the  standpoint 
of  use,  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  is  she  to  be  regarded  as  a  positive 
force,  or,  indeed,  as  a  negative  warning  ? 

Marie  was  not  an  artist — that  is,  a  true  artist ;  she  herself  has  said 
it  more  than  once.  It  would  seem  that  the  constant  and  not  UD con- 
scious purpose,  the  thread  upon  which  her  days  were  strung,  was  the 
Diary — this  book  of  which  she  says,  '  It  is  a  woman  with  all  her 
thoughts,  her  illusions,  hopes,  weaknesses ;  her  charms,  sorrows,  and 
delights.  I  am  not  yet  a  complete  woman,  but  I  shall  be  one.  You 
will  be  able  to  trace  my  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.'  Of  this 
Diary,  we  are  told,  '  it  might  have  filled  five  or  six  volumes,  not 
merely  one.'  What,  then,  has  been  left  out  of  it  ? 

Would  she  have  appeared  in  truer  colour  had  its  pages  not  been 
deleted  ? 

Will  it  be  possible,  when  all  the  actors  in  the  drama  of  her  life  are 
dead,  for  the  world  at  large  to  read  an  edition  containing  the  whole 
as  she  left  it  ?  Should  we,  indeed,  then  judge  her  differently  ? 

In  reading  the  journal  as  it  is  published,  the  foremost  impression 
one  receives  is  that  this  young  Russian  had  a  wonderfully  magnetic 
power  of  attraction  for  both  sexes  of  those  she  came  in  contact  with. 
The  next,  that  her  intellect  in  its  strength  and  mathematical  grasp 
was  of  a  masculine  order.  It  would  seem  that  she  wrote  absolute 
truth  when  she  jotted  down  in  its  pages  that  there  was  nothing  ot  the 
woman  about  her  but  the  '  envelope.'  Veritably  it  would  seem  that 
the  woman  was  all  on  the  surface,  for  in  face,  form,  and  contour  she 
was  the  most  intensely  womanly  creature ;  her  influence  with  men 
of  the  most  feminine  nature.  Her  influence  over  women  must  have 
been  through  the  masculine  intellect. 

She  wrote  once  in  playful  mood  that  she  had  two  hearts — really 
she  had  none.  She  had  the  mastery,  method,  powers  of  comparison, 
the  grasp  of  a  man:s  mind  combined  with  the  intuition  of  the  woman's, 
buc  lacking  the  heart  of  either.  And  the  secret  of  her  fascination  and 
influence  over  both  sexes  probably  lay  in  this  lack  of  heart  of  either. 

For  in  thus  lacking  heart  she  could  coldly  analyse  and  calculate 
to  a  nicety  the  effect  of  a  word,  a  look,  on  a  lover  of  the  opposite  sex, 
or  a  friend  of  her  own,  to  lead  him  or  her  on ;  or  to  repel.  She  wrote 
and  spoke  much  of  love  in  the  abstract,  continually  dissecting  what 
she  thought  was  love  in  herself  for  others  or  other's  love  for  herself ; 
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and  certainly  she  could  write  beautifully  of  the  passion,  though  she 
was  incapable  of  feeling  it.  One  might  have  thought  that  her  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  mind  and  her  pose  as  a  blue-stocking  on  all  sub- 
jects would  have  repelled  ordinary  men.  But  these  qualities  were 
counterbalanced  by  that  intensely  feminine  exterior  which  disguised 
her  masculine  understanding,  and  her  complete,  cold-blooded,  masculine 
mastery  of  feminine  wiles.  I  believe  no  man  could  have  withstood  her 
charm  had  she  so  willed  (nor  woman  either). 

To  a  man  there  seemed  so  much  to  be  gained  in  loving  her ;  but 
as  what  should  have  been  her  heart  was  in  reality  only  a  great 
capacity  or  reservoir  for  absorbing — with  no  outlet — love  was  never 
returned.  It  remained  in  the  reservoir  which  merely  reflected  one  image 
more  deeply,  more  clearly  ;  not  his,  but  that  of  her  own  charming  self. 

Like  a  child  she  skirmished  on  the  brink  of  passion,  fancying 
herself  in  love,  but  never  falling  in.  And  then  came  the  time  when, 
as  she  exclaimed  in  the  retrospect  of  her  journal  of  1875  to  1877  : 

I  complain  in  them  of  I  know  not  what,  spending  my  strength  in  fury  and 
despair,  in  trying  to  find  loliat  to  do.  Go  to  Italy,  Paris,  get  married,  paint  ? 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  wanted  to  be  everywhere  at  once.  What  vigour 
there  was  in  it  all !  As  a  man  I  should  have  conquered  Europe.  .  .  .  There  are 
moments  when  we  naively  fancy  ourselves  capable  of  anything.  It  is  a  fire 
that  consumes  you,  and  death  is  at  the  end  inevitable. 

Then  a  momentous  visit  to  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  art,  and  she 
indeed  comes  on  '  L'Etoile '  of  the  crossways,  and  with  a  visionary 
Arc  de  Triomphe  at  the  end  of  all  of  them.  She  has  to  make  her 
decision  ;  there  are  innumerable  roads  branching  out  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  there  are  many  signposts  before  her — hands  pointing.  Which 
shall  she  follow  ?  Writ  large,  there  is  the  way  of  matrimony,  of  which 
she  notes  in  scorn  : 

'  To  marry  and  have  children  ?  Any  washerwoman  could  do 
that.' 

Pleasure  ?  No  ;  that  alone  will  not  satisfy  her.  Philanthropy  ? 
Religion  ?  She  but  scans  .the  latter  through  the  distorted  mirror  of 
superstition.  Politics  draw  her  greatly,  and  she  writes  of  them  : 

I  must  not  go  often  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  might  draw  me  away 
from  the  studio  ;  you  get  interested  and  you  go  on  and  on  ;  every  day  is  a  fresh 
page  of  the  same  book.  I  could  become  so  passionately  interested  in  politics 
that  I  should  lie  awake ;  but  my  politics  are  there  at  the  Eue  Vivienne.  (Paris, 
1877.) 

For  she  has  stepped  into  the  charmed  circle  of  Art,  the  very  star- 
land  of  forgetfulness  and  ignorance  of  all  the  great  issues  of  life. 
Thence  onwards  to  the  end  she  is  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  Art  as  a 
means  to  gain  the  glory  that  she  covets.  And  yet  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  fever  of  Art-life  she  writes  as  though  in  spite  of  her  absorbing 
studies  she  is  aware  of  the  futility  of  it  all : 

1878.  September  13.— I  am  not  in  my  right  place  in  the  world.  I  waste, 
in  idle  talk,  energy  enough  for  the  making  of  a  man.  ...  I  am  nothing,  and 
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the  capabilities  which  might  have  developed   into   real   qualities   are  nearly 
always  wasted  or  misapplied. 

And  she  within  the  same  year  writes,  for  with  her  choice  of  Art 
her  death-knell  was  sounded  : 

I  am  desperately  sad!  Oh,  terrible,  despairing,  horrible,  and  frightful 
word  !  To  die  !  My  God,  to  die  !  To  die,  without  leaving  anything  behind 
me !  To  die  like  a  dog,  just  as  a  hundred  thousand  women  have  died,  whose 
names  are  barely  inscribed  on  their  tombstones. 

Fool,  fool  that  I  am  not  to  see  what  God  wills.  God  wills  that  I  should 
renounce  everything  and  give  myself  up  entirely  ta  Art.  In  five  years  I  shall 
still  be  quite  young — perhaps  beautiful ;  but  if  I  should  become  only  an  artistic 
mediocrity,  as  so  many  are  ! 

Thence  onward  she  wore  her  life  to  a  thread  in  a  feverish,  un- 
worthy desire  to  emulate,  to  outstrip  others.  There  was  something 
intensely  small  and  childish  in  this  envy  and  despair  at  any  success 
of  her  rivals — rivals  who,  having  none  of  her  prestige  and  advantages 
of  family  and  fortune,  still  eclipsed  her. 

Breslau's  picture  [she  writes  after  the  Varnishing  Day  at  the  Salon]  is  quite 
skied,  and  the  effect  is  quite  deplorable.  I  was  so  disquieted  at  the  success 
which  she  appeared  certain  to  obtain  that  it  is  a  great  consolation. 

I  won't  conceal  it.  .  .  .  God  was  very  good  to  me  in  not  suffering  me  to  be 
killed  outright  by  Breslau ;  at  all  events,  to-day  I  do  not  know  how  to  express 
myself  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  mean  sentiments. 

Then,  later,  in  1882  : 

To  be  celebrated  and  to  be  loved,  as  Balzac  says,  that  is  happiness.  .  .  . 
Breslau  is  lean,  crooked,  and  worn-out ;  she  has  an  interesting  head,  but  no 
charms ;  she  is  masculine  and  solitary !  She  will  never  be  anything  of  a 
woman  unless  she  has  genius ;  but  if  I  had  her  talent  I  should  be  like  no  one 
else  in  Paris.  .  .  .  That  must  come. 

*  I  am  smarting.  Wolff  [the  art  critic]  dedicates  ten  lines  of 
extreme  flattery  to  Mademoiselle  Breslau.'  Of  this  she  writes  three 
days  later  :  '  The  blow  was  so  severe  that  I  have  spent  the  last  three 
days  in  real  misery.' 

Probably  this  childish  envy  on  the  part  of  one  who  could  make 
such  sage  observations  on  life  as  those  recorded  in  the  journal  may  be 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  Marie,  entirely  educated  at  home, 
was  for  the  first  time,  in  this  atelier  life,  brought  into  actual  and 
imminent  competition  with  others. 

An  only  daughter,  made  much  of  by  her  family  from  childhood, 
who  idolised  her  as  a  prodigy  of  genius,  she  could  not  suffer  anyone 
to  be  preferred  above  herself.  In  working  against  her  fellow-students 
she  worked  against  time  also,  for  she  knew  her  years  were  numbered. 
She  had  worn  her  frail  life  to  a  thread  in  this  feverish  haste  after  fame  ; 
and  ultimately  she  snapped  it  in  her  reckless  disregard  of  all  ordinary 
precautions  of  health,  in  her  passionate  pursuit  of  la  gloire.  And  the 
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pity  of  it — that  Marie,  though  she  might  be  a  painter,  was  not  an  artist 
in  the  true  sense  of  painting  !  She  was  an  artist  of  a  sort  by  nature, 
as  most  observant  children  are  in  common  with,  savages.  Both  make 
their  earliest  efforts  in  the  graphic  art  as  distinct  from  literature. 

But,  reversing  the  order,  she  was  a  literary  artist  first  from  her 
babyhood,  a  philosopher,  a  thinker.  She  was  also  a  voracious  reader 
and  must  have  had  an  extraordinary  memory.  She  had  a  capacity 
for  seeing  the  obvious  essentials  of  any  undertaking,  and  so  things 
came  easy  to  her.  In  consequence,  apart  from  any  special  gift,  she 
could  achieve  a  high  plane  of  accomplishment  in  most  things  ;  and 
so,  for  instance,  in  painting,  her  merely  technical  attainment  was 
far  above  the  average  of  the  ordinary  professional  in  that  art. 

She  says  herself  :  '  I  am  not  an  artist.  I  have  drawn  without  any 
difficulty,  just  as  I  do  everything.' 

But  she  could  see  with  the  artist's  eye  if  she  could  not  feel  with 
the  artist's  heart,  and  in  her  written  words  she  could  bring  a  scene 
before  you  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  nature.  Her  vivacious  account  of 
her  first  visit  to  Russia,  as  from  the  woman's  standpoint,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  other  descriptive  literature  on  the  subject  of  her  native 
country  by  the  great  Russian  novelists.  Her  description  of  the 
crumbling  beauties  of  Old  Spain  and  the  picturesque  incidents  of 
her  travel,  as  an  artist,  through  that  sunny  land  of  deep  contrasts 
in  character  and  colouring,  makes  us  wish  we  could  have  more  of  Marie 
in  such  unintrospective  moods.  In  a  few  trenchant  words  she  brings 
the  whole  arena  of  the  bullfight  and  its  horrors  before  us.  Her  pen, 
like  a  Spanish  dart  pointed  in  blood,  imparts  the  strange  and  terrible 
fascination  the  sport  has  for  those  who  frequent  such  scenes.  '  Oh,' 
she  concludes,  '  it  makes  your  flesh  creep  and  your  head  feel  iron- 
bound  ;  it's  a  school  for  assassins.' 

Her  description  of  the  death  chamber  and  the  funeral  of  Gambetta 
is  a  fine  literary  picture,  if  you  will.  In  that  she  seized,  besides  spec- 
tacular appearance,  the  high-wrought  spirit  of  the  Paris  of  the  moment. 
There  she  was  at  her  best.  Her  grasp  of  the,  character  of  the  man 
is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  dead  statesman.  There  is  more  original 
genius  in  such  a  piece  of  writing  than  in  her  much-talked-of  picture, 
'  Le  Meeting,'  in  the  Luxembourg — a  mere  gallery  transcript  of  the 
surface  of  things,  seen  through  the  eyes  and  put  down  on  canvas, 
in  the  borrowed  manner  of  another,  even  though  that  other  might  be 
a  Bastien-Lepage. 

Marie,  indeed,  was  a  writer  first,  a  painter  last ;  the  reputation  she 
gained  as  a  painter  was  but  antecedent  to  that  she  should  have  attained 
had  she  lived  to  lead  the  literary  life,  and  fired  by  the  inspiration  of 
her  native  country,  become,  perhaps,  Russia's  great  woman-novelist. 
And  so  to  have  had  it  in  her  power  to  help  some  tremulous,  flickering 
movement  of  thought  which  might  only  be  coaxed  and  guided  into 
action  by  the  breath  and  hand  of  a  woman.  Had  she  not  taken  up 
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painting,  probably,  despite  her  consumptive  tendencies,  she  would  have 
been  living  now,  possibly,  a  life  of  usefulness,  not  rejoicing  in  the 
failure  of  others,  not  competing  with  those  poorer  than  herself,  but 
helping  them  over  the  rough  places  on  the  road  of  life. 

For  she  had  her  nobler  moments  in  which  faint  glimmerings  of 
true  aspiration  after  better  things  seemed  possible.  She  had  generous 
impulses  sometimes,  not  for  the  sole  sake  of  righteousness,  be  it  said, 
but  generally  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  in  Heaven.  When  a 
picture  is  hung  in  the  Salon  she  writes  :  '  A  week  ago  I  gave  a  thousand 
francs  to  the  poor.  .  .  .  Heaven  is  rewarding  me  for  my  money.' 

Truly,  she  was  a  curious  mixture  of  the  sage  and  the  savage,  of  in- 
tellect and  superstition.  She  reviled  her  God  when  things  went  ill  with 
her  ;  she  tried  to  bribe  Him.  She  thanked  Him,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
the  misfortunes  of  her  rivals.  But  she  was  no  hypocrite.  Her  one 
great  virtue  was  honesty  ;  an  honesty  that  frankly  owned  its  faults, 
because  being  Marie  BashkirtsefE  she  had  a  right  to  them. 

And,  lacking  heart,  she  was  chaste  because  she  had  no  impulse  to 
be  otherwise.  There  is  no  need  to  say  of  her  '  She  loved  much, 
therefore  to  her  much  shall  be  forgiven ' ;  and  on  the  score  of  loving 
'  not  wisely,  but  too  well '  she  cannot  be  reproached.  She  had  the 
virtue  of  her  greatest  fault — lack  of  heart  and  sympathy. 

In  summing  up  the  characteristics  of  this  extraordinary  girl  one 
may  say  that  among  them  were  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  the  making 
of  the  successful  man  or  woman  (of  genius  or  not  of  genius)  including 
intense  egoism.  She  had  a  determined  will  and  a  mathematical  mind, 
and,  of  a  surety,  to  an  artist  such  a  mind  and  will  mean  a  sure 
hand.  She  had  also  a  remarkable  memory,  some  sensibility  and 
aesthetic  taste,  and  an  entire  lack  of  sympathy  for  others — excepting 
as  to  their  attitude  of  mind  towards  herself.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  succeed  her  strong  will  needed  not  the  spur  of  poverty,  and  she 
was  born  in  the  environment  and  conditions  (though  she  girded  at 
them)  that  conduce  to  make  the  worldly  success,  in  any  line,  of  a 
person  with  much  less  force  of  will  and  intellect  than  hers. 

Some  of  less  force  of  character  and  as  little  real  sympathy 
for  the  life  of  the  true  artist  would  find  such  luxuries,  social  sur- 
roundings of  life,  and  pleasure,  as  hers,  absorb  their  interest  and 
energies,  but  this  young  Russian,  typical  of  the  primitive  race  of 
the  Steppes,  savagely  self-conscious  of  high  mental  powers  and 
faculties  in  their  dawn,  needed  a  wider  outlet.  She  needed  a  world 
to  conquer.  Her  relatives  and  friends  had  made  themselves  her 
abject  slaves  and  adorers ;  and,  in  the  social  circles  she  moved  in, 
even  at  the  early  age  of-  sixteen,  her  wit,  charm,  and  riches  made  her 
queen.  Matrimony  offered  little  attraction  to  her,  partly  because 
she  could  have  married  at  any  moment.  In  Paris  she  came  in  contact 
with  the  sphere  of  Art,  which  in  its  profession  offered  more  difficulties 
and  obstruction  and  opposition  to  her  as  a  woman  than  some  other 
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professions,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  attracted  her.  Young  (only 
twenty-one)  and  beautiful,  if  charm  be  counted  as  beauty,  full  of  life, 
in  all  the  fire  and  energy  of  unbroken  human  will,  she  determined, 
though  a  woman,  to  conquer  that  Kingdom  of  Art  which  showed  itself 
so  incredulous  of  a  woman's  gifts  and  powers.  But  cold  Death,  in- 
domitable, despite  the  radiant  girl's  young  life,  interposed  his  barrier — 
a  wall  which  would  not  fall  at  her  behest,  though  blasted  by  youth, 
with  fire  of  beauty,  gold,  and  genius.  And  Death  prevailed.  .  .  . 
Surely  life  may  well  end  when  the  purpose  for  which  its  torch  was 
lighted  is  ignored  and  unfulfilled.  If  we  are  so  self-willed,  self-centred, 
as  to  disregard  the  signposts  of  the  better  ways,  writ  large  by  Provi- 
dence on  the  road  of  life,  is  it  not  probable  that  we  may  become 
mere  stumbling-blocks  to  others,  and  that  the  same  Providence  in  the 
interests  of  those  other  wayfarers  may  remove  us  from  their  path  ? 
Marie,  as  she  had  mapped  out  her  path,  would  have  become  a  stumbling- 
block  to  others  ;  for  the  success  she  might  have  gained  as  a  woman- 
artist,  however  merited,  would  almost  universally  have  been  attributed 
by  those  captiously  critical  of  woman's  capabilities  as  due  to  her  social 
advantages  of  wealth  and  position,  added  to  beauty  and  extreme 
sexual  attraction.  For,  indeed,  that  same  indomitable  Death  is  almost 
the  only  power  of  this  world  that  we  can  be  quite  sure  will  withstand 
all  these.  The  cause  of  woman  would  in  no  way  be  advanced  by  the 
social  success  in  art  of  such  an  one. 

Had  Marie  Bashkirtsefl,  with  all  her  powers  and  the  opportunities 
life  gave  her,  but  had  the  heart  to  see  beyond  her  own  reflection,  a 
heart  to  see  and  feel  for  others,  and  the  courage  to  brave  the  con- 
ventions of  the  social  world  she  moved  in — for  she  was  a  coward — 
had  she  had  the  heart  to  take  up  life's  thread  in  a  stronger  part,  for  her 
(as  a  Russian)  than  that  of  Art,  she  might  have  been  living  now,  a  great 
social  force  for  good.  She  had  the  brain  and  the  hand,  and  these 
alone  can  do  something  clever,  but  only  '  head,  hand,  and  heart ' 
together  can  do  the  truly  great  things  of  life. 

It  may  be  asked,  '  What  other  paths  lay  open  at  the  cross-roads 
when  this  young  gifted  Russian  chose  her  way  ?  ' 

Was  there  not  a  hand  that  pointed  eastwards  towards  the  distant 
Steppes  ?  And  that  watchword  '  Patriotism,'  at  the  same  time,  was 
it  not  ringing  in  her  ears  ? 

Did  Russia  and  the  needs  of  its  people,  her  people,  emerging  out 
of  open  serfdom  into  the  sinister  new  forms  of  indirect  slavery  of  a 
wider  civilisation,  mean  nothing  to  her — and  she  one  of  Russia's  most 
gifted  daughters  ?  She  is  condemned  by  her  own  pen,  for  in  1884 
she  writes  in  her  Diary  : 

And  you,  wretch  !  You  live  in  France,  you  prefer  being  a  foreigner  to 
remaining  at  home  !  Since  you  love  your  beautiful,  great,  sublime  Kussia, 
go  thither  and  work  for  her.  .  .  .  But  if  it  were  not  for  my  painting  I  would 
go.  ...  my  work  absorbs  all  my  faculties,  and  the  rest  is  merely  an  interval, 
an  amusement. 
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She  was  dreaming,  like  so  many,  on  high  enchanted  ground,  and 
she  did  not  heed  though  she  heard  the  cries  of  those  beneath  her — 
of  those  who  helped  by  their  toil  to  make  the  golden  setting  that  she 
gleamed  in  at  Nice,  Paris,  and  Rome.  She  had  in  reality  no  sympathy 
with  her  struggling  fellow  country  people  groaning  under  the  burdens 
of  life.  If  she  regarded  them  other  than  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  herself  and  her  kind,  it  was  merely  in  a 
pictorial  light,  as  incidental  to  the  landscape,  that  she  so  regarded 
them.  Yet  she  was  not  ignorant  of  the  state  of  thingb  in  Russia  ; 
for  in  an  earlier  letter  (June  1880),  dated  from  an  estate  of  her  father's 
in  that  country,  she  writes  to  M.  Julian  after  describing  her  father's 
fete  and  the  feast  to  the  peasantry  : 

They  made  me  take  off  ray  hat  and  veil  to  get  a  better  look  at  me,  and 
after  they  had  looked  at  me  it  was  my  turn  to  be  cheered  and  carried  in 
triumph.  I  was  obliged  to  embrace  a  number  of  them.  .  .  .  Then  when  all 
the  crowd  had  drunk  and  danced,  they  spoke  of  donations  of  lands,  but  someone 
let  them  see  plainly  that  it  was  of  no  use,  and  that  ended  this  episode.  They 
distribute  among  these  good  people,  it  appears,  so-styled  ukases  of  the  Emperor, 
compelling  the  land-owners  to  give  them  dozens  of  things.  A  price  has  also 
been  set  on  the  heads  of  the  nobles — fifty  roubles  a  head. '  Do  you  not  fancy 
you  see  mine  already  at  the  end  of  a  pike  ?  In  short,  if  you  recall  the  history 
of  your  ancien  regime  you  will  understand  how  things  are  here,  and  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  periods  is  striking — from  the  frightful  condition 
of  the  people  to  the  stupid  blindness  of  the  nobles.  The  French  peasant 
sacking  the  chateau,  saying  that  it  grieves  him  to  the  heart  to  do  so  but  that 
the  King  commands  it,  is  the  brother  of  the  Russian  who  pretends  to  have 
received  orders  to  massacre  the  Jews. 

This  excerpt  from  her  letters  shows  that  she  was  a  cold,  clear, 
observant  spectator  of  exterior  life.  Even  if  she  gave  alms  it  was 
with  no  real  charity  or  sympathy  for  the  recipient,  but  because  her 
religion  enjoined  it  as  a  duty,  or  out  of  curiosity  or  display.  This 
curious  aloofness  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  she  records  in  the  Diary, 
of  her  gift  of  two  francs  to  a  family  of  tramps,  father,  mother,  and 
children,  who  in  wretched  plight,  half-clothed,  half-starved,  wandering 
homeless,  came  into  view  in  the  landscape  she  was  sketching.  Having 
given  the  coin,  she  hid  behind  a  tree  to  watch,  unseen  herself,  the 
extreme  delight  of  these  poor  people  at  the  unexpected  gift. 

( Heaven  has  never  treated  me  so  well !  Heaven  has  never  had 
any  of  these  beneficent  fancies  ! '  she  adds  in  recording  the  incident. 

Then  besides  Patriotism  and  Philanthropy  there  was  another 
movement  in  her  day,  which,  as  touching  her  own  sex,  we  might  suppose 
would  have  offered  great  attraction  to  a  woman  of  Marie's  strong 
views.  But  her  lack  of  sympathy  with  her  kind  made  her  interest 
in  the  Feminist  movement  again  merely  cold  and  curious.  It  appears 
from  the  Diary  that  she  held  the  votaries  of  Feminism  up  to  scorn. 
Yet  she  could  understand,  as  a  woman,  some  of  the  difficulties  in  Art 
with  which  woman  had  to  contend — that  is,  she  understood  with  the 
limited  vision  of  a  rich  woman,  poor  in  practical  experience  of  the 
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poor  one,  who  knows  too  well  the  narrow,  pinching  ways  of  poverty, 
and  as  a  woman  she  wrote  with  some  appreciation  of  their  difficulties 
in  another  letter  to  M.  Julian.  But  she  cared  nothing  for  woman 
in  the  abstract.  Her  sympathy  with  woman's  cause  was  merely 
sympathy  for  the  sex  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  Else  would  she  have 
shown  such  lamentable  and  small  jealousy  at  the  small  successes  of 
other  girls  ?  If  death  had  spared  her  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she 
would  never  have  really  conquered  the  innermost  kingdom  of  Art, 
for  lacking  heart  she  lacked  poetry  and  humour  and  all  the  fine  shades 
and  tones  between.  She  would  always  have  met  more  than  her  match 
in  these.  Still,  though  she  cannot  fairly  occupy  a  niche  in  the  temple 
of  fame  as  a  great  artist,  she  will  keep  it  in  our  memory  as  a  wonderful 
child,  a  girl  Narcissus,  who,  born  with  great  gifts  and  capabilities, 
yet  lacking  heart  and  blinded  by  unwise  training,  found  naught]  ^in 
life  to  love,  or  live  for,  but  her  own  reflection. 

Yet  we  may  well  ask  again,  in  the  light  of  recent  Russian  events, 
from  the  point  of  Patriotism  would  she  not  have  appeared  differently 
had  her  journal  not  been  deleted  ?  Has  the  day  come  when  those 
responsible  may  do  her  justice,  in  giving  more  of  that  journal  to  the 
world  ? 

MARY  L.  BREAKELL. 
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A   MALE  BLUE-STOCKING: 
SOAME  JENYNS 


ACCORDING  to  popular  ideas  the  Blue-stocking  movement  was  pre- 
eminently the  creation  of  feminine  intellect,  and  in  the  main  the 
popular  ideas  are  right.  Its  origin  at  least  was  purely  feminine.  It 
represented  on  the  woman's  side  the  revolt  of  culture  against  card- 
playing,  the  card-playing  which  was  rapidly  smothering  all  rational 
kinds  of  social  intercourse.  Some  of  the  clever  women  of  the  period 
began  to  resent  the  predominance  of  assemblies  where  the  talk  was 
limited  to  inquiries  about  trumps,  and  where 

Conversation's  setting  light 
Lay  half  obscured  in  Gothic  night. 

And  so  by  degrees  little  conversation  parties  began  to  take  place, 
chiefly  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Chapone  and  Mrs.  Vesey,  where 
learned  ladies  would  air  their  accomplishments  free  from  the  dangerous 
rivalry  of  the  card-table.  Into  this  modest  kingdom  Mrs.  Montagu 
entered  with  a  swoop  and  made  it  her  own.  Her  wealth,  her  social 
position,  and  her  dominating  character  enabled  her  to  raise  the  Blue- 
stockings to  an  eminence  which  they  never  would  otherwise  have 
attained.  But  even  then,  though  woman  carried  off  the  honours, 
half  of  her  success  was  due  to  the  help  of  man.  For  the  pretensions 
of  the  Blue-stocking  ladies,  when  soberly  examined,  appear  surprisingly 
slender.  There  was  an  abundance  of  learning — some  of  it  rather 
arid — among  them,  but  no  great  amount  of  talent.  Hannah  More 
is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  group  who  achieved  any  substantial 
literary  success  ;  and  though  she  left  a  pen-made  fortune  of  30,000?. 
the  very  names  of  her  books,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Calebs, 
are  now  forgotten.  Mrs.  Montagu's  ostentatious  little  productions 
have  shared  the  same  fate.  The  erudite  Miss  Carter  has  fared  no 
better  in  the  matter  of  immortality.  In  vain  did  she  burn  the  mid- 
night oil,  with  a  wet  towel  round  her  head  and  another  round  the  pit 
of  her  stomach,  chewing  coffee  and  green  tea  the  while  to  keep  herself 
awake  ;  for  though  her  translation  of  Epictetus  brought  her  in 
nearly  1 ,000/.,  its  memory  has  perished  irretrievably.  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
anaemic  verses  have  passed  into  oblivion  with  her  improving  books  for 
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children  which  Lamb  so  stoutly  denounced.  '  Hang  them ! '  he  wrote 
to  Coleridge  in  1802 — '  I  mean  the  cursed  Barbauld  crew,  those  blights 
and  blasts  of  all  that  is  human  in  man  and  child.'  We  no  longer 
turn  for  instruction  to  Mrs.  Chapone's  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind;  and,  in  spite  of  the  unintelligible  furore  which  Fanny 
Burney  excited,  who  ever  reads  Evelina  now  ?  Mrs.  Boscawen — 
the  '  Boscawen  sage '  of  The  Bas-Bleu — apparently  kept  all  her  sagacity 
for  conversation.  Mrs.  Delany  is  now  only  known  by  her  voluminous 
letters.  And,  speaking  generally,  the  literary  productions  of  the 
other  Blue-stockings  were  of  no  particular  merit.  Left  to  them- 
selves the  Blue- stocking  parties  would  have  perished  of  inanition  ; 
but  they  were  fortunate  in  attracting  the  attendance  of  some  able 
men,  who  infused  a  saving  vigour  into  them.  If  Mrs.  Montagu  was 
queen  of  the  Blue-stockings,  Johnson  was  their  uncrowned  king. 
Neither  monarch  was  entirely  popular,  and  Johnson  towards  the  end 
became  cordially  detested.  After  his  unmannerly  attack  on  poor 
Pepys  at  Mrs.  Thrale's  house  in  1781,  Lady  Rothes,  Lady  Shelley, 
Mrs.  Hetsel,  and  some  other  of  the  Blue-stocking  hostesses,  dreading 
his  quarrelsome  brutality,  ceased  to  invite  him.  Mrs.  Thrale  was 
roused  by  this  out  of  her  submissive  adoration,  and  rated  him  soundly 
on  his  bad  manners.  Nevertheless  his  was  a  giant  support,  and  the 
Blue -stockings  never  really  recovered  from  his  death  in  December, 
1784.  Besides  him,  Garrick,  Reynolds,  Burke,  Lord  Bath,  and  Dr. 
Burney  were  to  be  met  at  these  gatherings,  as  well  as  Horace  Walpole, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  the  semi-reverend  Pepys, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  real  bishops.  Gibbon  seems  to  have  kept  steadily 
aloof,  and  indeed  his  opinions  were  little  suited  to  the  somewhat 
unctuous  piety  of  the  Blue-stockings.  Hannah  More,  though  she 
appreciated  some  of  his  work,  found  the  style  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  as  vicious  as  its  substance.  Writing  in  1788  to  Pepys,  she 
exclaims  : 

I  protest,  I  think,  that  if  this  work  were  to  become  the  standard  of  style  and 
religion,  Christianity  and  the  English  language  would  decay  pretty  nearly 
together ;  and  the  same  period  would  witness  the  downfall  of  sound  principles 
and  of  true  taste.  I  have  seldom  met  with  more  affectation  or  less  perspicuity. 
The  instances  of  false  English  are  many  ;  and  of  false  taste  endless. 

Tantcene  animis  coslestibus  irce  ! 

And  in  the  wake  of  the  great  ones  came  a  crowd  of  smaller  men — 
'  the  out-pensioners  of  Parnassus,'  as  Horace  Walpole  called  them — 
who  helped  to  swell  the  success  of  these  entertainments.  Anyone 
with  any  pretensions  to  ability  or  erudition  had  little  difficulty  in 
gaining  admittance,  with  the  result,  as  Hannah  More  took  pride  in 
declaring,  that  they  embraced  '  everything  witty  and  everything 
learned  that  was  to  be  had.'  Naturally  enough  a  net  with  so  wide 
a  sweep  would  include  some  men  of  parts  whose  ability  had  a  dash  of 
the  eccentric.  Eccentric  opinions  are  prone  to  provoke  the  ridicule 
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of  their  own  times,  but  over  and  over  again  they  have  been  vindicated 
by  some  succeeding  age.     As  scientific  thought  becomes  definitely 
organised  it  tends  to  grow  conservative,  and  a  departure  from  tradi- 
tional lines  is  looked  at  askance.     Yet  illumination  may  come  at 
times  from  strange  quarters.     Horace  Walpole  (then  Lord  Orford), 
in  a  letter  of  the  16th  of  April,  1794,  to  Miss  Berry  about  his  demented 
and  dissolute  nephew  the  late  lord,  describes  as  one  of  his  '  last  frantic 
acts,  a  publication  in  some  monthly  magazine  with  an  absurd  hypo- 
thesis on  the  moon  bursting  from  the  earth,  and  the  earth  from  the 
sun,  somehow  or  other.'     This  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  danger  of  sitting 
too  hastily  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful,  but  the  ridicule  of  eccentricity 
is  always  a  pastime  to  be  indulged  in  with  caution.    Among  the  male 
Blue-stockings    Lord   Monboddo,  lawyer,  scholar,  and  philosopher, 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  mild  amusement  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
habits  and  opinions.    After  he  had  been  made  a  Scottish  judge  he 
had  a  strange  fancy  for  sitting  with  the  clerks  in  the  court,  instead 
of  with  his  brother  judges  on  the  Bench.     He  used  to  make  an  annual 
visit  to  London  from  Edinburgh,  but  he  never  would  travel  in  a  carriage 
because  this  vehicle  was  not  habitually  used  in  the  classical  times  to 
which  he  was  so  fondly  attached.     He  was  much  twitted  by  his 
contemporaries  on  his  belief,  as  it  was  put,  in  a  race  of  men  with  tails. 
His  actual  theory  was  that  the  ourang-outang  was  essentially  human 
in  every  respect  but  the  power  of  speech ;  and,  absurd  as  this  might 
seem  in  pre-Darwinian  days,  the  anthropoid  character  of  the  higher 
apes  is  of  course  a  commonplace  of  modern  science.     So,  too,  not- 
withstanding  his   undoubted   cleverness,    Soame   Jenyns,    must   be 
classed  among  the  eccentrics,  though  his  eccentricity  hardly  clouded 
his  intellectual  power,  and  never  touched  the  many  lovable  qualities 
of  his  character. 

He  came  of  a  Somersetshire  family,  one  branch  of  which  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  settled  in  Cambridgeshire. 
His  father,  Sir  Roger  Jenyns,  who  had  been  knighted  by  William  the 
Third  in  1693,  lived  at  Bottisham  Hall,  near  Cambridge,  but  Soame 
Jenyns  was  born  in  Great  Ormond  Street ;  and  there  was  an  oddity 
even  about  his  birth.  For  as  this  took  place  at  midnight  on  the  last 
day  of  1703,  he  declared,  in  later  life,  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  select  between  the  old  year  and  the  new.  And 
accordingly  he  adopted  New  Year's  Day  for  the  day  of  his  birth  on 
account  of  its  festive  associations.  He  was  educated  at  home  till 
he  went  in  1722  as  a  fellow  commoner  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Twenty  years  later  he  became  member  for  Cambridge,  a  seat 
which  he  occupied  till  1780,  with  the  exception  of  four  years,  when  he 
sat  for  Dunwich  in  Suffolk.  In  1780  he  seems  to  have  passed  through 
a  stormy  election  ;  for  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Mason  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1780,  that  '  Jenyns  has  been  half  killed  at  the  nomination  of 
members  for  Cambridgeshire.'  In  1755  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
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Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Board  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  in 
which  capacity  he  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Walpole's  letters. 
He  was  a  man  of  simple  and  regular  habits,  and  with  tastes  which 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  both  London  and  the  country.  But  he  was 
far  enough  removed  from  the  typical  country  squire  of  the  day.  Sport 
he  abhorred  on  account  of  its  cruelty  ;  and  while  he  enjoyed  social 
intercourse  and  quiet  hospitality,  he  could  not  endure  dissipation 
or  any  form  of  riotous  excess.  His  tastes  are  compactly  described 
in  his  invitation  to  Lord  Lovelace  to  visit  him  in  the  country,  in  the 
last  lines  of  which  he  promises  his  friend 

A  house  where  quiet  guards  the  door, 
No  rural  wits  smoke,  drink,  and  roar  ; 
Choice  books,  safe  horses,  wholesome  liquor, 
Clean  girls,  backgammon,  and  the  vicar. 

But  he  had  no  distaste  even  for  the  lighter  entertainments  of 
society,  as  is  shown  by  his  poem  on  The  Art  of  Dancing,  which  appeared 
in  1727  and  was  dedicated  to  Lady  Fanny  Fielding.  It  presents  us 
with  a  very  good  picture  of  a  ball  of  the  period.  As  a  poem  it  has  no 
great  merit,  but  it  trips  along  pleasantly  enough,  and  discusses  its 
subject  with  the  most  conscientious  minuteness.  The  young  man 
and  maiden  are  instructed  not  only  how  to  dance,  but  how  to  dress, 
behave,  and  refresh  themselves.  Some  of  the  instructions  sound 
curious  enough  to  our  ears.  The  beau's  wig  must  not  be  over  pow- 
dered lest  the  dresses  of  his  partners  suffer.  The  tongues  of  his  shoe 
buckles  must  be  carefully  pressed  flat,  and  '  the  sword  that  dangles 
at  his  side,  should  from  its  silken  bondage  be  unty'd.'  Precautions 
like  these  were  obvious  enough  under  the  circumstances.  But  '  the 
gallant  spark  '  is  further  reminded  that  he  should 

In  his  fob  enlivening  spirits  wear, 
And  pungent  salts  to  raise  the  fainting  fair. 

This  piece  of  advice  is  rather  interesting ;  for  it  indicates  the 
beginnings  of  that  feminine  '  sensibility '  which  seems  to  have  been 
rampant  in  the  time  of  Jane  Austen.  In  those  days,  as  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn  reminds  us  in  his  delightful  essay,  '  a  temporary  loss  of  con- 
sciousness was  an  ordinary  incident  in  the  life  of  a  well-bred  female  ' ; 
and  every  lady  carried  restoratives  in  her  pocket  in  readiness  for  the 
'  swoons '  of  herself  or  her  friends.  Swooning  is  now  as  extinct 
as  those  mysterious  disorders,  the  vapours  and  the  spleen,  with  which 
our  eighteenth-century  ancestors  were  so  persistently  afflicted  ;  but 
the  '  sensibility '  from  which  it  sprang  was,  even  in  Jenyns'  time, 
a  growing  evil  which  evoked  some  sturdy  protests  from  Hannah 
More. 

He  has  next  some  advice  to  give  as  to  the  dress  of  ladies,  into 
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which  we  need  not  follow  him  further  than  to  notice  one  eminently 
masculine  protest : 

Dare  I  in  such  momentous  points  advise, 

I  should  condemn  the  hoop's  enormous  size  ; 

Of  ills  I  speak  by  long  experience  found, 

Oft  have  I  trod  th'  immeasurable  round, 

And  mourn'd  my  shins  bruis'd  black  with  many  a  wound. 

As  to  the  proper  refreshment  for  a  lady, 

Gen'rous  white-wine,  mull'd  with  ginger  warm, 
Safely  protects  her  inward  frame  from  harm. 
But  ever  let  my  lovely  pupils  fear 
To  chill  their  mantling  blood  with  cold  small-beer. 

Destruction  lurks  within  the  pois'nous  dose, 
A  fatal  fever,  or  a  pimpled  nose. 

Notwithstanding  an  amiability  and  a  delicate  consideration  for 
others  which  made  him,  as  Cumberland  tells  us,  '  the  charm  of  the 
circle,'  he  had  a  quick  eye  for  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age.  Tt  was 
fashionable  at  that  time  for  young  men  of  position  to  make  a  tour 
on  the  Continent  by  way  of  completing  their  education.  Travelling 
boys  and"  their  '  governors '  constantly  appear  in  the  letters  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  objects  of  ridicule  and  reprobation.  Horace 
Walpole,  who  describes  them  as  '  woful  exports,'  says  of  the  travelling 
'  governors  '  that  '  their  pride  is  always  hurt  because  they  are  sure  of 
its  never  being  indulged.  They  will  not  learn  the  world,  because 
they  are  sent  to  teach  it ;  and  as  they  come  forth  more  ignorant  of 
it  than  their  pupils,  they  take  care  to  return  with  more  prejudices.' 
Tutelage  of  this  kind  cannot  have  been  very  profitable,  and  it  seems  as 
if  these  youngsters  usually  acquired  little  from  the  foreign  countries 
which  they  visited  except  a  smattering  of  their  vices.  Jenyns  sums 
up  the  position  by  declaring  that  the  boy  returns  from  his  travels 

Half  atheist,  papist,  gamester,  bubble,  rook, 
Half  fiddler,  coachman,  dancer,  groom,  and  cook. 

The  fashionable  lady,  the  ways  of  the  country  house,  the  struggle 
to  get  into  good  society,  the  unbounded  insolence  of  servants,  and 
other  social  topics  are  all  touched  with  a  crisp  though  not  malignant 
satire.  But  his  real  interests  lay  deeper  than  these  light  themes  ; 
and  when  he  passed  on  to  graver  matters  he  began  to  puzzle  his 
contemporaries,  for  here  his  eccentricity  came  to  the  front.  '  Though 
his  wit  was  harmless,'  says  Cumberland,  '  yet  the  general  cast  of  it 
was  ironical.'  This  was  true  so  far  as  his  wit  was  concerned,  but  it 
is  quite  easy  to  over-estimate  the  ironical  element  in  his  writings. 
Horace  Walpole,  for  instance,  repeatedly  attributes  to  irony  what  is 
simply  eccentricity  expressing  itself  in  whimsical  extravagance  or 
paradox.  Jenyns  was  eminently  an  original  thinker,  but  he  could  not 
keep  under  due  control  the  exuberant  fancy  by  which  his  thought 
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was  fed ;  and  even  his  most  serious  writings  are  sometimes  disfigured 
by  excursions  into  the  fantastic.  Still,  there  is  a  freshness  about  his 
extravagances  which  somehow  compels  one's  interest.  In  1765  the 
taxation  of  the  American  colonies  was  a  burning  question,  and  to  this 
controversy  Soame  Jenyns  contributed  a  characteristic  essay.  The 
rights  of  Englishmen,  the  claims  of  liberty,  the  duties  attaching  to 
property  had  been  freely  pressed  into  the  discussion,  but  Jenyns 
would  have  none  of  them.  Brushing  them  all  aside,  he  declared 
that  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  her  American  colonists  was 
indisputable,  but  for  a  reason  which  had  so  far  escaped  attention. 
It  was  impossible,  as  he  argued  with  considerable  cleverness,  to  justify 
logically  the  taxation  of  any  British  subject  on  any  of  the  grounds 
usually  put  forward,  but  if  it  was  nevertheless  right  to  tax  an  English- 
man, it  could  not  be  wrong  to  tax  an  American. 

His  Reflections  exhibit  a  good  many  specimens  of  his  ingenious 
perversities. 

Advice  is  seldom  well  received,  well  intended,  or  productive  of  any  good  ; 
it  is  seldom  well  received,  because  it  implies  a  superiority  of  judgment  in  the 
giver  ;  and  it  is  seldom  intended  for  any  other  end  than  to  show  it ;  it  is  seldom  of 
any  service  to  the  giver,  because  it  more  frequently  makes  him  an  enemy  than 
a  friend  ;  and  as  seldom  to  the  receiver,  because  if  he  is  not  wise  enough  to  act 
properly  without  it,  he  will  scarcely  be  wise  enough  to  distinguish  that  which  is 
good. 

Again  : 

As  property  always  produces  power,  so  power  is  always  convertible  into 
property.  .  .  .  How  absurd,  therefore,  are  those  who  labour  at  the  same  time 
to  increase  liberty,  and  to  destroy  corruption  ;  that  is,  who  endeavour  to  give 
the  people  more  power  to  carry  to  market,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hinder  them 
from  selling  it. 

Here,  however,  is  a  flash  of  insight : 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  great  difference  in  the  wisdom  and  honesty  of  particular 
men,  but  very  little  in  those  of  large  numbers  in  the  same  situation  and  circum- 
stances ;  as  individual  grains  of  corn  may  differ  much  in  size  and  weight,  but  two 
bushels  taken  out  of  the  same  heap  will  certainly  be  nearly  similar. 

Jenyns,  though  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Church,  was  quite  alive 
to  its  failings,  and  some  of  his  remarks  on  religion  are  those  of  a 
candid  friend.  Thus  : 

In  religious  quarrels  the  propositions  in  dispute  are  generally  such  as  those 
who  impose  them  cannot  believe,  and  those  who  reject  them  cannot  understand  ; 
and,  therefore,  no  one  is  persecuted  for  not  believing,  but  for  not  professing  to 
believe  when  they  do  not ;  that  is,  for  insolently  presuming  to  be  either  wiser  or 
honester  than  their  persecutors. 

So,  too,  Faith,  in  the  sense  '  of  a  docility  to  receive  truth,'  he 
regards  as  '  wholly  meritorious.  But,  seeing  that  its  contents  are  still 
so  undetermined  that  no  two  ages,  nations,  or  sects  have  affixed  to 
it  the  same  ideas,'  it  is  dangerous  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  it. 
And  still  more  mischievous  is  the  doctrine  which  proposes  it  '  as  a 
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composition  for  moral  duties.'  For  this  '  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  offering  to  the  people  a  licence  to  be  profligate  at  the  easy 
price  of  being  absurd,  a  bargain  which  they  will  ever  readily  agree  to.' 

He  propounds  a  quaint  though  dubious  explanation  of  the  apparent 
variation  in  the  speed  of  time's  flight.  The  apparent  speed  of  a  given 
period  of  time  depends,  he  says,  on  the  proportion  which  this  period 
bears  to  the  duration  of  our  past  life.  Thus,  when  we  have  lived  ten 
years,  one  year  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  duration  of  our  whole  exist- 
ence ;  but  when  we  have  lived  eighty,  it  is  then  but  the  eightieth 
part  of  the  same  term.  This  he  asserts  to  be  the  reason  why  time 
seems  to  fly  faster  in  age  than  in  youth. 

A  sounder  explanation,  however,  is  suggested  in  his  essay  On 
the  Nature  of  Time,  in  which,  indeed,  he  rises  to  a  much  higher  level 
altogether.  Most  people  who  have  dabbled  in  metaphysics  are 
acquainted  with  the  doctrine  that  time  is  only  a  condition  of  human 
life  and  thought,  not  an  absolute  reality.  This  doctrine,  as  Jenyns 
reminds  us,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Lucretius,1  yet  it  would  probably 
still  sound  strange  to  unphilosophical  folk  ;  and  to  these  Jenyns' 
essay,  though  not  quite  free  from  errors,  might  be  commended  as  a 
model  of  clear  reasoning  and  lucid  exposition.  There  seem  to  be, 
he  says,  two  modes  of  existence — the  perpetually  instantaneous  or 
eternal,  in  which  all  events,  past,  present,  and  future,  appear  in  our 
view ;  and  the  temporal,  in  which  events  occur  successively.  Time  is 
finite  and  successive,  eternity  infinite  and  instantaneous.  We,  of 
course,  exist  in  time,  but,  as  he  shows  by  a  clever  illustration,  the 
temporal  may  be  only  an  aspect  of  the  eternal  mode.  We  now  per- 
ceive, he  says,  every  event 

as  it  passes,  through  a  small  aperture  separately,  as  in  the  camera  obscura,  and 
this  we  call  time  ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  this  state  we  may  probably  exist  in 
a  manner  quite  different ;  the  window  may  be  thrown  open,  the  whole  prospect 
appear  at  one  view,  and  all  this  apparatus  which  we  call  time  be  totally  done 
away  with. 

We  cannot  here  follow  him  into  the  conclusions  as  to  Divine 
foreknowledge,  predestination,  the  pre-existence  and  future  state  of 
the  soul,  eternal  punishment,  evil,  and  so  forth,  which  he  draws 
from  the  timelessness  of  the  eternal  absolute.  But  at  the  end  of  it 
all  comes  that  gleam  of  humour  which  is  seldom  long  absent  from 
his  work.  He  admits  that  his  arguments  are  not  calculated  to 
appeal  to  ordinary  men  of  the  world. 

For  to  endeavour  to  convince  a  merchant  subsisting  on  long  credit,  a  lawyer 
enriched  by  delay,  a  divine  who  has  purchased  a  next  presentation,  a  general 
who  is  in  no  hurry  to  fight,  or  a  minister  whose  object  is  the  continuance  of  his 

1  Tempus  item  per  se  non  est,  aed  rebus  ab  ipsis 
Consequitur  sensus,  transactum  quid  sit  in  sevo, 
Turn  quae  res  instet,  quid  porro  deinde  sequatur  ; 
Nee  per  se  quemquam  tempus  sentire  fatendumst 
Semotum  ab  rerum  motu  placidaque  quiete. — De  Rer.  Nat.  i.  459-63. 
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power,  that  time  is  nothing,  is  an  arduous  task,  and  very  unlikely  to  be  attended 
with  success. 

Johnson  thought  fit  to  ridicule  Soame  Jenyns'  metaphysics,  and 
his  satellites  obediently  took  up  the  chorus.  Jenyns,  however,  as  a 
metaphysician,  was  decidedly  superior  to  Johnson ;  and,  indeed, 
Johnson's  attitude  towards  the  question  of  freewill  and  his  mode  of 
proving  the  existence  of  matter  are  fatal  to  his  pretensions  to  be  a 
philosophical  critic.  Under  these  circumstances  Jenyns  not  un- 
naturally resented  the  Doctor's  ridicule,  and  his  wounded  feelings 
inspired  the  only  ill-natured  piece  to  be  found  in  his  writings — namely, 
his  famous  epitaph  on  Johnson.  And  even  this  has  been  much  mis- 
represented, or  at  least  misunderstood.  It  was  not  a  deliberate  attack 
on  the  memory  of  a  dead  friend,  but,  at  the  worst,  no  more  than  a 
sharp  jest  at  the  expense  of  a  living  one.  Jenyns  and  some  friends 
were  one  day  amusing  themselves  by  composing  epitaphs  on  each 
other,  and  this  supplied  him  with  his  opportunity.  The  epitaph  as 
originally  cast  ran  thus  : 

Here  lies  Sam  Johnson  :  Reader,  have  a  care, 
Tread  lightly,  lest  you  wake  a  sleeping  Bear  : 
Religious,  moral,  generous,  and  humane 
He  was  ;  but  self-sufficient,  proud,  and  vain, 
Fond  of  and  overbearing  in  dispute, 
A  Christian,  and  a  Scholar — but  a  Brute. 

This  is  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  his  works,  and  no  doubt 
was  that  in  which  it  was  first  written.  After  Johnson's  death  Jenyns 
seems  to  have  altered  and  added  to  it ;  for  Mrs.  Boscawen,  in  a  letter 
of  the  26th  of  April,  1786,  writes  to  Mrs.  Delany  :  '  I  will  send  you  an 
epitaph  upon  Dr.  Johnson  which  my  good  neighbour  Mr.  Jenyns 
sent  me  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  therefore  I  suspect  of  his  own 
composing.'  The  epitaph  is  thus  given  at  the  end  of  the  letter  : 

Here  lies  poor  Johnson — Reader  have  a  care, 

Tread  lightly,  lest  you  rouse  a  sleeping  bear  I 

Religious,  moral,  gen'rous,  and  humane 

He  was — but  self-sufficient,  rude,  and  vain  ; 

Ill-bred  and  overbearing  in  dispute 

A  Scholar  and  a  Christian,  yet  a  brute. 
Would  you  know  all  his  wisdom  and  his  folly, 
His  actions,  sayings,  mirth,  and  melancholy, 
Boswell  and  Thrale,  retailers  of  his  wit, 
Will  tell  you  how  he  wrote  and  talk'd  and  cough'd  and  spit ! 

The  last  four  lines  are  those  which  have  given  most  offence,  but 
it  will  be  observed  that  they  were  written  about  a  year  and  a  half 
after  Johnson's  death,  and  are  evidently  directed  chiefly  at  the  rather 
sordid  squabbles  between  Boswell  and  Mrs.  Thrale  (then  Mrs.  Piozzi) 
over  their  respective  memoirs  of  him. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  Johnson  had  attacked 
Jenyns  in  public  as  well  as  in  private,  having  published  in  The  Literary 
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Magazine  in  1757  a  long  criticism  on  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil.  This  was  Jenyns'  best  work,  and  it  attracted 
considerable  attention.  It  fails,  as  all  attempts  from  the  same  stand- 
point must  fail,  but  it  is  very  cleverly  put  together,  and  is  argued 
with  great  ability.  It  was  published  in  1757,  and  though  not  nearly 
so  learned,  it  is  much  more  readable  than  Archbishop  King's  colossal 
treatise  De  Origine  Mali,  which  appeared  in  1702  and  was  partly 
translated  into  English  in  1729.  The  great  difficulty  which  every 
such  inquiry  has  to  face  is  to  account  for  the  presence  of  evil  in  the 
work  of  a  benign  and  all-powerful  Creator.  How,  in  fact,  can  evils 
be  reconciled  with  a  belief  in  the  benevolence  and  omnipotence  of 
the  Deity  ?  Jenyns  himself  puts  the  point  neatly :  '  If  we  assert 
that  He  (God)  could  not  prevent  them,  we  destroy  His  power  :  if  that 
He  would  not,  we  arraign  His  goodness  ;  and  therefore  His  power 
and  goodness  cannot  both  be  infinite.' 

The  argument  is  unanswerable  ;  but  Jenyns,  like  King,  does  not 
admit  this,  and  declares  that  the  difficulty  is  entirely  due  to  an 
erroneous  idea  of  omnipotence.  For  '  omnipotence,'  he  insists,  '  can- 
not work  contradictions  ;  it  can  only  effect  all  possible  things.'  And 
under  any  possible  method  '  of  framing  the  universal  system  of  things, 
such  numberless  inconveniences  might  necessarily  arise  that  all  that 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  could  do  was  to  make  choice  of  that  method 
which  was  attended  with  the  least  and  fewest.'  He  holds,  in  short, 
with  King,  that  'only  such  evils  are  permitted  as  could  not  have 
been  prevented  without  the  loss  of  some  superior  good.  And  some 
evil  is  inevitable,  for  to  endue  created  things  with  perfection — that 
is,  to  produce  good  exclusive  of  evil — is  one  of  those  impossibilities 
which  even  infinite  power  cannot  accomplish.' 

Reasoning  of  this  kind,  however,  is  mere  trifling  with  language, 
for  to  omnipotence  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  impossibility.  But 
with  this  difficulty  Johnson  does  not  venture  to  grapple,  and  his 
criticism  consists  chiefly  of  charges  of  plagiarism  from  Pope  and 
some  not  very  impressive  metaphysical  arguments.  Jenyns  repre- 
sented the  created  universe  to  be  a  system  composed  of  higher  and 
lower  orders  of  beings,  all  duly  subordinated  to  the  purpose  of  the 
whole.  The  result  of  this  purpose  was  perfection,  but  the  various 
parts  of  the  scale  of  being  were,  by  reason  of  their  subordination, 
imperfect,  and  therefore  tainted  with  evil.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  notion  was  borrowed  from  Pope,  though,  as  Johnson  admits,  it 
had  a  still  earlier  origin.  But  it  is  evident  that  ideas  of  this  kind 
were  in  the  air  at  the  time,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  charges  of 
plagiary  do  not  count  for  much.  According  to  Jenyns,  sufferings 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  necessary  taxes  which  every  member  of 
this  system — this  *  republic  of  the  universe,'  as  he  calls  it — is  obliged 
to  pay  towards  the  support  of  the  community.  These  taxes,  it  is 
true,  are  not  imposed  equally  in  the  present  state  of  things,  but  that 
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is  no  slur  on  the  Divine  goodness.  For  our  present  life  '  is  but  as 
one  page  in  a  voluminous  accompt,  from  which  no  judgment  can  be 
formed  on  the  state  of  the  whole  ;  but  of  this  we  may  be  assured — 
that  the  balance  will  sometime  or  other  be  settled  with  justice  and 
impartiality.' 

But  in  dealing  with  the  immediate  cause  of  human  suffering 
Jenyns'  wayward  fancy  comes  into  play.  Just  as  the  imperfections 
of  the  parts  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  so  the  evils 
of  one  order  of  beings  may,  he  urges,  minister  to  the  pleasure  or  welfare 
of  a  higher  order  ;  and  herein  may  be  found  an  explanation  of  human 
suffering.  Man  is  but  one  link  in  a  vast  chain  of  existence. 

As  there  are  many  thousands  below  him,  so  must  there  be  many  more  above 
him.  It  we  look  downwards,  we  see  innumerable  species  of  inferior  beings,  whose 
happiness  and  lives  are  dependent  on  his  will ;  we  see  him  cloathed  by  their 
spoils  and  fed  by  their  miseries  and  destruction,  inslaving  some,  tormenting 
others,  and  murdering  millions  for  his  luxury  or  diversion  ;  is  it  not,  therefore, 
analogous  and  highly  probable  that  man  should  be  equally  dependent  on  the 
wills  of  his  superiors  ?  As  we  receive  great  part  of  our  pleasures,  and  even 
subsistence,  from  the  sufferings  and  deaths  of  lower  animals,  may  not  these 
superior  beings  do  the  same  from  ours,  and  that  by  ways  as  far  above  the  reach 
of  the"  most  exalted  human  understandings  as  the  means  by  which  we  receive 
our  benefits  are  above  the  capacities  of  the  meanest  creatures  destined  for  our 
service  ? 

This  startling  theory  of  human  suffering  attracts  our  interest  in 
spite  of  its  grotesqueness.  Its  conception  of  an  order  of  beings  too 
far  exalted  above  mankind  for  moral  relations  to  exist  between  them- 
selves and  men  certainly  offers  a  corrective  to  what  Jenyns  calls 
man's  importance  to  himself.  And  these  dim  beings  have  some  of 
the  weird  fascination  of  Browning's  nature  spirits,  or  the  mountains 

which, 

Like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay, 
Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  bay, 

as  they  couched  round  Childe  Roland  in  his  hour  of  doom. 

But  Johnson's  lash  descended  upon  it  without  mercy.  These 
superior  creatures,  to  whose  comfort  or  amusement  human  suffering 
is  supposed  to  minister,  may  sink  a  ship,  he  suggests,  as  we  drown 
kittens, 

or  stand  round  the  fields  of  Blenheim  or  the  walls  of  Prague,  as  we  encircle  a 
cock -pit.  As  we  shoot  a  bird  flying,  they  take  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  business 
or  pleasure,  and  knock  him  down  with  an  apoplexy.  .  .  .  Many  a  merry  bout 
have  these  frolic  beings  at  the  vicissitudes  of  an  ague,  and  good  sport  it  is  to  see 
a  man  tumble  with  an  epilepsy,  and  revive  and  tumble  again,  and  all  this  he 
knows  not  why. 

They  may  even,  he  proceeds  (with  rather  a  clumsy  tilt  at  Jenyns), 
find  a  subtle  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation  of  human  folly,  and 
amuse  themselves  by  filling  a  man's  head  with  idle  notions  till  he  is 
tempted  to  venture  into  philosophy.  '  Then  begins  the  poor  animal 
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to  entangle  himself  in  sophisms  and  flounder  in  absurdity,  to  talk 
confidently  of  the  scale  of  being,  and  to  give  solutions  which  himself 
confesses  impossible  to  be  understood.' 

But  cheap  ridicule  of  this  kind  can  hardly  rank  as  criticism,  and 
Johnson  does  not  deal  effectively  with  the  solid  points  in  Jenyns' 
treatise.  He  is  inclined  to  treat  the  whole  question  as  a  matter  to  be 
concluded  by  revelation.  But,  as  Jenyns  shrewdly  points  out,  revela- 
tion in  this  case  is  no  safe  guide  ;  for  it  is  the  revelation  of  a  Deity 
who  permits  human  suffering  ;  and  '  if  God  can  injure  us  He  may 
also  deceive  us.'  Even  Johnson  himself  seems  to  have  felt  that  his 
criticism  was  not  altogether  a  success,  and  he  ends  it  with  this  signifi- 
cant passage  :  '  To  object  is  always  easy,  and  it  has  been  well  observed 
by  a  late  writer  that  the  hand  which  cannot  build  a  hovel  may 
demolish  a  palace.' 

Indeed,  on  a  question  like  this  Johnson's  prejudices  would  dis- 
order his  judgment.  Horace  Walpole  was,  of  course,  a  hostile  critic, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  his  remark  that  Johnson  had  all 
the  bigotry  of  a  monk.  Jenyns,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  a  sceptic 
in  his  youth,  and  brought  into  his  religious  discussions  a  broadness 
of  thought  which  was  altogether  distasteful  to  Johnson's  intolerance. 
Regarding  the  Deity  as  '  our  universal  parent,  guardian,  friend,'  he 
laughs  to  scorn  the  sour  Puritan  view  that 

God  is  a  Being  cruel  and  severe, 

And  Man  a  wretch,  by  His  command  plac'd  here, 

In  sunshine  for  a  while  to  take  a  turn, 

Only  to  dry  and  make  him  fit  to  burn. 

But  though  his  religious  views  were  broad  they  were  undoubtedly 
earnest  and  sincere ;  and  his  religious  writings,  in  spite  of  some  bitter 
clerical  attacks,  seem  to  have  effected  the  conversion  of  many  doubters. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  disposition  among  his  friends  to  slight  his 
religious  opinions  as  the  crude  ideas  of  a  beginner.  Hannah  More 
writes  in  1777 :  '  I  do  love  Jenyns,  but  I  do  not  contend  for  every  part 
of  his  book  ;  he  is  but  a  sucking  child  in  Christianity,  and  I  am  afraid 
has  represented  religion  as  a  very  uncomfortable  thing.'  Hannah 
prided  herself  on  having  rather  a  pretty  taste  in  Christianity,  but  her 
own  orthodoxy  was,  to  say  the  least,  suspect.  Her  friend  John 
Newton  roundly  asserted  that  she  was  a  Calvinist.  Writing  to  her 
in  1794,  he  says :  '  I  give  you  full  credit,  madam,  that  you  are  not 
an  enemy  to  the  Calvinists ;  I  believe  you  are  one  yourself,  though 
you  are  not  aware  of  it.'  Elsewhere  Hannah  repudiates  this  soft 
impeachment  rather  faintly,  and  (if  a  layman  may  venture  an  opinion 
on  such  a  subject)  she  certainly  seems  to  have  gone  astray  on  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  fact  was  that  Jenyns'  faith 
had  more  vitality  than  that  of  his  religious  critics,  because  he  had 
reasoned  himself  into  the  beliefs  which  they  had  accepted  on  tradition. 
Having,  as  he  tells  us,  '  some  leisure  and  more  curiosity,'  he  employed 
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them  both  in  examining  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  a  supernatural 
revelation.  Not  only  did  he  satisfy  himself  that  these  claims  were 
sound,  but  '  in  the  further  pursuit  of  his  examination,  he  perceived 
at  every  step  new  lights  arising.'  To  him  these  new  lights  furnished 
the  most  instructive  arguments,  but  to  the  startled  vision  of  a  comatose 
orthodoxy  they  seemed  as  dangerous  and  delusive  as  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 
New  light  was  in  truth  a  most  unwelcome  disturbance  to  the  official 
theology,  which  had  suffered  seriously  in  its  conflict  with  Deism,  and 
which  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  left  alone.  Yet  it  is  from 
his  new  lights  that  Jenyns'  work  derives  half  its  charm.  They  are 
not  always  trustworthy,  but  they  are  nearly  always  interesting,  and 
even  when  they  beckon  us  to  error  they  brighten  the  path.  Moreover, 
the  error  is  often  that  of  a  half -told  truth  ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
thinker  will  tempt  us  to  overlook  the  occasional  perversity  of  his 
thought.  In  his  most  serious  and  successful  religious  work,  A  View 
of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  he  claims  for  Christian 
ethics  that  they  contain  every  moral  precept  founded  on  reason, 
while  they  exclude  all  the  fictitious  virtues  which  are  founded  on 
false  principles.  Surprised  as  we  may  be  to  find  valour,  patriotism, 
and  friendship  placed  among  the  excluded  virtues,  our  next  feeling  of 
surprise  is  at  the  quaint  ingenuity  of  the  argument  which  excludes 
them.  Valour,  he  says,  is  either  constitutional,  and  therefore  morally 
colourless,  or  it  is  the  promoter  of  violence,  ambition,  and  warfare, 
and  therefore  morally  bad.  '  If,'  he  adds  pithily,  '  Christian  nations 
were  nations  of  Christians  .  .  .  valour  could  be  neither  of  use  nor 
estimation.'  Patriotism  is  to  be  excluded  because  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  '  Christianity  commands 
us  to  love  all  mankind,  patriotism  to  oppress  all  other  countries  to 
advance  the  imaginary  prosperity  of  our  own.'  As  to  friendship,  if 
it  springs  from  similarity  of  sentiment  and  disinterested  affection  it  has 
no  pretensions  to  moral  merit,  '  for  sinners  also  love  those  that  love 
them  ' ;  if  from  any  other  source  it  is  either  mischievous  or  non-moral. 
Again,  when  it  is  urged  that  the  mistakes  in  the  Bible  are  fatal  to  its 
claim  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  he  replies  that  '  the  Scriptures  are 
not  revelations  from  God,  but  the  history  of  them,'  and  consequently 
that  the  inaccuracy  of  the  human  record  does  not  impeach  the  Divine 
truth  recorded  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  hold  the  verbal  infallibility 
of  Scripture.  This,  however,  he  disclaims  as  unnecessary  and  untrue, 
giving  rather  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  faith  which  was  in  him. 

I  have  no  doubt  [he  says]  but  that  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked,  and  that  he 
left  his  cloak  and  parchments  at  Troaa  ;  but  the  belief  of  these  facts  makes  no 
part  of  Christianity,  nor  is  the  truth  of  them  any  part  of  its  authority.  It  proves 
only  that  this  apostle  could  not  in  common  life  have  been  under  the  perpetual 
influence  of  infallible  inspiration  ;  for,  had  be  been  so,  he  would  not  have  put  to 
sea  before  a  storm,  nor  have  forgot  his  cloak. 

The  Christianity  in  which  he  believed  was  not  a  hidebound  system 
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of  dogmas,  but  an  animating  principle  of  every-day  life.  It  dealt 
not  only  with  the  eternal  verities  but  with  the  commonplaces  of 
human  conduct ;  with  manners  as  well  as  with  morals.  Thus  we  find 
him  declaring  that  '  Christianity  is  the  best-bred  religion  in  the  world, 
although,'  he  adds,  '  the  manners  of  some  of  its  most  rigid  professors 
seem  to  contradict  this  assertion.' 

To  return,  however,  to  his  eccentricities ;  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  his  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  a  belief  which  he 
defended  on  the  grounds  of  its  justice,  its  utility,  and  its  solution  of 
the  difficulty  of  animal  suffering.  It  is  just,  he  says,  because  it  pro- 
vides a  means  whereby  men  may  suffer  in  one  life  the  injuries  which 
they  have  inflicted  in  another.  Thus  the  tyrant  may  become  a  slave 
or  the  persecuting  priest  a  religious  victim.  So  too,  sportsmen,  who 
'  have  entertained  themselves  with  the  miseries  and  destruction  of 
innocent  animals,  may  be  terrified  and  murdered  in  the  shapes  of 
hares,  partridges,  and  woodcocks.'  It  is  useful  because  under  it  all 
the  burdensome  though  necessary  offices  of  life  will  be  thrown  upon 
those  who  by  their  previous  misconduct  have  deserved  them.  Thus, 
the  highwayman  may  expiate  his  former  injuries  to  society  by  serving 
it  in  the  form  of  a  post-horse. 

The  metaphorical  buck,  who  has  terrified  sober  citizens  by  his  exploits,  con- 
verted into  a  real  one,  may  make  them  some  compensation  by  his  haunches  ; 
and  mighty  conquerors,  who  have  laid  waste  the  world  by  their  swords,  may  be 
obliged,  by  a  small  alteration  in  sex  and  situation,  to  contribute  to  its  re-peopling 
by  the  qualms  of  breeding,  and  the  pains  of  childbirth. 

Surely,  we  feel,  the  author  has  here  abandoned  sober  discussion 
for  burlesque,  and  is  now  writing  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  Not 
a  bit  of  it. 

For  my  own  part  [he  goes  on  to  say]  I  verily  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 
I  make  no  doubt  but  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  is  now  chained  to  an  oar  in  the 
gallies  of  France,  and  that  Hernando  Cortez  is  digging  gold  in  the  mines  of  Peru 
or  Mexico  ;  that  Turpin  the  highwayman  is  several  times  a  day  spurred  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  London  and  Epping  ;  and  that  Lord  .  .  .  and  Sir 
Harry  .  .  .  are  now  actually  roasting  for  a  city  feast.  I  question  not  but  that 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Caesar  have  died  many  times  in  childbed  since 
their  appearance  in  those  illustrious  and  depopulating  characters  ;  that  Charles 
the  Twelfth  is  at  this  instant  a  curate's  wife  in  some  remote  village,  with  a  large 
and  increasing  family  ;  and  that  Kouli  Khan  is  now  whipped  from  parish  to  parish 
in  the  person  of  a  big-bellied  beggar-woman,  with  two  children  in  her  arms  and 
three  at  her  back. 

The  justification  of  animal  sufferings  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  perplexity  to  the  thoughtful ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Cartesian  doctrine  that  the  lower  animals  were  automata  and  without 
feeling  was  hailed  by  many  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Jenyns' 
solution  of  the  problem  is  quite  different,  and  he  holds  that  their 
sufferings  may  well  be  the  just  punishment  of  previous  misconduct. 
His  personal  application  of  this  theory  is  very  characteristic. 
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Never  can  the  delicious  repast  of  roasted  lobsters  excite  my  appetite  whilst 
the  ideas  of  the  tortures  in  which  those  innocent  creatures  have  expired  present 
themselves  to  my  imagination.  But  when  I  consider  that  they  must  have  once 
probably  been  Spaniards  at  Mexico,  or  Dutchmen  at  Amboyna,  I  fall  to,  both 
with  a  good  stomach  and  a  good  conscience,  and  please  myself  with  the  thoughts 
that  I  am  thus  offering  up  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  the  manes  of  many  millions 
of  massacred  Indians.  Never  can  I  repose  myself  with  satisfaction  in  a  post- 
chaise,  whilst  I  look  upon  the  starved,  foundered,  ulcerated,  and  excoriated 
animals  who  draw  it  as  mere  horses  condemned  to  such  exquisite  and  unmerited 
torments  for  my  convenience  ;  but  when  I  re  fleet  that  they  once  must  undoubtedly 
have  existed  in  the  characters  of  turnkeys  of  Newgate,  or  fathers  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  I  gallop  on  with  as  much  ease  as  expedition,  and  am  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  in  pursuing  my  journey  I  am  but  the  executioner  of  the  strictest 
justice. 

We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  perceive 
that  the  same  reasoning  would  justify  the  cruelties  of  sport  which 
he  condemns.  But  after  once  more  protesting  the  seriousness  of  his 
argument,  he  proceeds  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
'  are  too  sagacious,  learned,  and  courageous  to  be  kept  in  awe  by  the 
threats  of  hell  and  damnation.'  Let  the  fine  lady  reflect  how  wretched 
her  condition  will  be  if  she  should  '  be  obliged  to  change  places  with 
one  of  her  own  coach-horses  ' ;  and  the  fashionable  spendthrift  should 
ponder  on  the  discomforts  in  store  for  him  '  if  he  should  again  revive 
in  the  situation  of  one  of  his  creditors.'  His  genuine  belief  in  this 
theory  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  reappears  in  his  disquisition 
on  Evil,  where  he  explains  that  the  penalties  suffered  under  metem- 
psychosis will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  adjustment  of  man's 
sentence  on  the  final  day  of  doom.  As  a  theory  it  hardly  calls  for 
serious  criticism  ;  but  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Mason  of  the 
14th  of  May,  1782,  points  out  one  obvious  objection  to  it :  '  Can  we 
believe,  then,  an  omnipotent  and  all-wise  Being  inflicted  punishments, 
and  at  the  same  time  took  away  from  the  sufferers  all  knowledge,  all 
consciousness  of  the  crimes  they  had  committed  ? ' 

Strange  as  were  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind,  his  physical  peculi- 
arities seem  to  have  been  stranger  still.  Walpole,  speaking  of  the 
portrait  of  him  by  Reynolds,  says,  '  It  is  a  proof  of  Sir  Joshua's  art, 
who  could  give  a  strong  resemblance  of  so  uncouth  a  countenance 
without  leaving  it  disagreeable.'  Cumberland  is  cruelly  precise  on 
the  subject  of  his  appearance. 

As  Nature  had  cast  him  in  the  exact  mould  of  an  ill-made  pair  of  stays, 
he  followed  her  so  close  in  the  fashion  of  his  coat  that  it  was  doubted  if 
he  did  not  wear  them  ;  because  he  had  a  protuberant  wen  just  under  his 
poll,  he  wore  a  wig  that  did  not  cover  above  half  his  head.  His  eyes  were 
protruded  like  the  eyes  of  the  lobster,  who  wears  them  at  the  end  of  his  feelers, 
and  yet  there  was  room  between  one  of  these  and  his  nose  for  another  wen  that 
added  nothing  to  his  beauty.  Yet  I  heard  this  good  man  very  innocently  remark, 
when  Gibbon  published  his  history,  that  he  wondered  anybody  so  ugly  could 
write  a  book. 

He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Blue-stocking  meetings,  and  of 
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all  the  queer  fowl  to  be  found  there  he  must  surely  have  been  the 
queerest ;  a  figure  more  grotesque  even  than  '  Demogorgon  (Johnson) 
in  his  monstrous  deformity,'  or  the  poor  weak-headed  '  Sylph '  (Mrs. 
Vesey),  with  her  absent-minded  manner  and  her  cincture  of  flying  ear- 
trumpets.  He  seems  on  these  occasions  to  have  haunted  the  shallows 
rather  than  the  deeps.  He  would  probably  have  grown  restive  under 
the  ponderous  oratory  of  Sir  William  Pepys,  or  the  elaborate  self- 
display  of  Mrs.  Montagu.  Hannah  More  and  Horace  Walpole  were 
more  to  his  taste ;  and  the  former  tells  us  how  '  content '  she  was, 
at  a  superlatively  Blue  meeting,  to  get  Walpole  and  Jenyns  into  a 
corner  and  chat.  But  everybody  liked  him,  not  only  for  his  abilities, 
but  because  he  was  rich  in  those  minor  virtues  which  contribute  so 
largely  to  the  amenity  of  life.  He  was  a  model  of  punctuality  in  his 
engagements,  and  when  bidden  to  an  entertainment  '  he  dressed,  to 
do  the  party  honour,  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.'  His  simple 
finery,  it  is  true,  had  some  of  its  owner's  peculiarity.  His  lace  was 
dingy,  and  '  his  coat  had  faithfully  retained  its  cut  since  the  days 
when  gentlemen  wore  embroidered  figured  velvets  with  short  sleeves, 
boot  cuffs,  and  buckram  skirts.'  But  in  all  essentials  he  was  a  man 
of  excellent  taste  and  tact  in  society.  Fanny  Bumey  declared  that  in 
his  interview  with  her  he  oppressed  her  by  his  extravagant  adulation. 
Complaints  of  this  kind,  however,  were  rather  frequent  in  the  mouth 
of  that  remarkably  self-conscious  young  person ;  and,  in  any  case, 
Jenyns  was  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  old  age  may  have  blunted 
the  fine  edge  of  his  discrimination.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  brilliant 
talker,  and  even  Boswell,  no  very  friendly  critic,  testified  to  his 
'  lively  talents.'  But  more  than  that,  he  was  an  excellent  listener. 
Unlike  Johnson,  he  did  not  seek  to  engross  the  conversation ;  and 
though  he  never  bored  the  company  with  long  stories  of  his  own, 
he  would  attend — twirling  his  snuffbox  in  his  peculiar  way — with 
patience  and  good  humour  to  those  of  other  people.  Referring  to 
his  conversation,  Cumberland  says,  '  Certain  it  is  he  had  a  brevity  of 
expression  that  never  hung  upon  the  ear,  and  you  felt  the  point  in 
the  very  moment  that  he  made  the  push.'  This  interesting  and 
suggestive  description  applies  with  equal  truth  to  his  writing.  The 
proposition  to  be  made,  the  argument  to  be  enforced,  is  not  obscured 
by  any  circumlocution.  It  is  presented  to  one,  so  to  speak,  head  first, 
and  in  a  form  skilfully  framed  to  touch  the  fancy  as  well  as  to  impress 
the  understanding.  Had  he  lived  in  our  own  day  he  would  have 
made  an  excellent  journalist.  As  a  critic  his  style  was  that  of  a  light 
skirmisher  rather  than  a  heavy  dragoon.  A  rapid  attack,  a  few  swift, 
damaging  thrusts,  and  the  nimble  assailant  was  off  and  away.  Some- 
thing of  a  pessimist  he  certainly  was,  particularly  in  matters  political ; 
but  the  politics  of  the  time  were  not  calculated  to  promote  optimism, 
and  stronger  men  than  he  were  found  in  those  days  to  despair  of  the 
republic.  His  dread  of  Imperial  expansion  was  as  lively  as  that  of  a 
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modern  Little  Englander,  and  he  shared  the  deep  dislike  felt  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries  for  Clive  and  his  Indian  conquests.  But  though 
his  feelings  on  these  matters  were  strong  they  were  never  inflamed, 
and  no  animosity  ever  soured  his  gentle  and  amiable  character.  How 
strongly  this  character  had  impressed  those  around  him  may  be  gathered 
from  the  singular  tribute  of  admiration  annexed  to  the  entry  of  his 
burial  on  the  27th  of  December,  1787,  in  the  parish  register  of 
Bottisham.  The  eulogies  of  an  epitaph  must  often  be  accepted 
with  caution ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  little  reason  to  discredit  the 
testimony  of  the  officiating  minister,  *  who  thus  transgresses  the 
common  forms  of  a  register  merely  because  he  thinks  it  to  be  the 
most  solemn  and  lasting  method  of  recording  to  posterity,  that 
the  finest  understanding  has  been  united  to  the  best  heart.' 

NORMAN  PEARSON. 
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VIEWS  OF  AN  ANGLICAN 
UL  TRAMONTANE 


THE  Countess  de  Franqueville  (wee  Lady  Sophia  Palmer)  has  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  instruct  her  fellow-countrymen  in  what  she  believes 
to  be  the  meaning  of  religious  events  in  France.  A  letter  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph  published  in  March,  an  article  in  the  Church  Quarterly 
Review  in  April,  an  article  in  this  Review  in  June :  such  is  the  three- 
fold manifestation  to  the  British  public  of  her  ladyship's  activity  in 
imparting  information.  From  England,  the  echoes  of  her  voice  have 
reverberated  across  the  Channel,  thanks  to  our  Clerical  and  Nationalist 
press.  The  Croix  tells  us  that  the  opinions  of  Madame  de  Fran- 
queville are  all  the  more  worthy  of  attention  from  the  fact  that  she  is 
still  a  '  Protestant.'  The  Eclair  assures  us  that  her  judgments  on 
French  affairs  are  distinguished  by  '  lofty  impartiality  '  and  '  remark- 
able lucidity,'  and  from  the  depths  of  the  provinces  comes  the  voice 
of  the  Eclair  Comtois,  declaring  that  her  last  article  '  is  a  happy 
complement  of  those  of  (sic)  Ward  and  the  Abbe  Dimnet  published  in 
the  same  review.' 

It  is  true  that  these  papers,  while  they  extol  the  publications  of 
Madame  de  Franqueville,  are  at  the  same  time  careful  not  to  reproduce 
the  greater  part  of  them,  and,  if  it  were  necessary  in  France  to  demon- 
strate the  exact  value  of  the  authority  with  which  they  desire  to  invest 
her  ladyship,  it  would  be  enough  to  translate  certain  passages  which  they 
have  prudently  passed  over.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  to  make  a 
selection  from  the  pot-pourri  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  judgments 
which  this  great  lady  passes  on  our  affairs.  Perhaps  it  is  otherwise  in 
England  ;  although  even  those  who  know  least  about  France  may 
hesitate  to  accept  the  testimony  of  a  writer  who  thinks  that  French 
public  opinion  is  still  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  Major  Dreyfus.  It 
must  be  fairly  clear  that  what  Madame  de  Franqueville  mistakes  for 
'  public  opinion '  is  the  opinion  of  the  Clerical  and  Nationalist  set 
to  which  her  experience  has  been  mainly  limited.  Nevertheless,  the 
letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Besan£on  which  Madame  de  Franqueville 
has  published  in  her  last  article  may  give  a  certain  weight  to  the 
rest  of  her  information,  and  consequently  lead  the  English  public 
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seriously  astray.  It  would  therefore  seem  useful  briefly  to  discuss 
her  articles. 

The  literary  vocation  of  Madame  de  Franqueville  was  determined 
after  the  third  plenary  assembly  of  the  bishops  which  was  held  last 
January  at  the  Chateau  of  La  Muette,  the  residence  of  her  husband. 
The  countess,  who  is  the  sister-in-law  of  an  Anglican  bishop,  and  seems 
herself  to  possess  all  the  qualities  of  the  ancient  episcopissce,  found 
herself,  heretic  and  schismatic  though  she  be,  quite  at  home  in  the 
society  of  her  guests  ;  naturally  she  did  not  take  part  in  the  assembly, 
but  she  presided  daily  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world  over  their 
lordships'  luncheon.  She  pronounced  them  to  be  '  full  of  the  courage 
and  heroism  of  their  clergy,'  and  they  bequeathed  to  her  '  a  profound 
admiration  for  themselves.'  No  doubt  certain  of  the  bishops  have 
encouraged  her  ladyship  to  interest  Anglican  opinion  in  their  lot,  for 
in  her  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  she,  says  twice,  with  emphasis, 
'  I  am  authorised  to  state,'  and  in  the  article  of  last  month  she  publishes 
a  letter  addressed  to  herself  by  the  Archbishop  of  Besangon.  Is  it  also 
by  special  authorisation  that  she  adds  solemnity  to  her  article  by 
employing  throughout  the  pontifical  '  We  '  ? 

The  Archbishop's  letter  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  Madame 
de  Franqueville's  publications.  It  officially  confirms  what  was  related 
by  the  majority  of  English  newspapers,  notably  the  Times,  about 
the  first  episcopal  assembly.  It  proves  that  at  that  assembly  our 
bishops  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  an  accommodation  with  the 
law.  They  were  convinced  that  it  would  be  possible  to  form  associa- 
tions which,  '  without  violating  the  Separation  Law,  would  maintain 
the  essential  rights  of  the  Church,  her  Divine  constitution,  her  hier- 
archy.' The  Archbishop  of  Besanfon  does  not  say  by  what  majority 
this  vote  was  carried,  but  we  know  that  it  was  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
two.  We  know  also,  although  the  archbishop — restrained  no  doubt 
by  modesty — does  not  mention  the  fact,  that  a  third  vote  approved, 
by  fifty-six  votes  against  eighteen,  the  statutes  for  Catholic  associa- 
tions cultuelles  which  he  had  drawn  up. 

In  his  Encyclical  of  the  10th  of  August  1906,  the  Pope  made  no 
allusion  to  these  two  latter  votes.  He  mentioned  only  the  first  vote 
in  which  the  assembly  condemned  the  associations  cultuelles  such 
as  the  law  of  December  1907  was  supposed  to  establish  them.  In 
rejecting  all  and  any  arrangement  with  the  Law,  he  had  all  the  appear- 
ance, to  those  who  were  not  behind  the  scenes,  of  merely  confirming 
a  single  decision  arrived  at  by  the  assembly  almost  with  unanimity. 
The  expressions  used  in  the  Encyclical  seemed  to  be  contrived  in  such 
a  way  as  to  throw  on  the  French  episcopate  a  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  refusal  of  all  accommodation,  whereas  in  fact  the  French 
episcopate  was  of  the  opposite  opinion. 

Madame  de  Franqueville  tries  to  justify  the  wording  of  the  Pontifical 
document.  She  may  be  right  from  the  point  of  view  of  casuistry  and 
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dialectic  ;  but  practically,  and  for  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
people,  her  efforts  will  be  vain. 

When  the  Encyclical  was  published,  there  were  two  questions 
which  agitated  public  opinion  :  '  Will  the  Pope  or  will  he  not  accept 
the  Separation  Law  ?  and  will  he  decide  on  his  own  responsibility  or  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  French  episcopate  ? '  The  Encyclical 
seemed  to  say  that  his  negative  decision  was  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  the  episcopate  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  bishops  had  decided  in 
favour  of  accommodation.  This  incident  was  a  fresh  disaster  for  the 
prestige  of  the  Papacy  in  France. 

It  may  be  that  the  French  are  not  justified  in  taking  this  view 
of  the  matter.  It  may  be  that  they  are  wrong-headed  by  nature. 
That  is  not  the  question.  The  fact  remains  that  they  were  scandalised. 
Some  saw  over-cleverness,  others  duplicity,  where  all  would  have  seen 
only  pride  and  courage  if  the  Pope  had  decided  on  his  own  authority 
without  alluding  to  any  vote  of  the  bishops,  or  even  if  he  had  blamed 
them  for  their  compliance.  And  it  was  not  the  French  alone  who 
felt  thus  about  the  matter.  The  correspondents  of  the  English  press 
shared  this  impression.  Madame  de  Franqueville,  indeed,  has  a  poor 
opinion  of  them  on  that  account. 

It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  this  point  further.  The  facts  are 
now  known  and  admitted  by  all.  Appreciations  of  the  wording  of  the 
Encyclical  Gravissimo  officii  will  vary  according  to  the  individual 
conscience  and  ethical  standard,  and  it  will  never  be  possible  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement  on  the  subject.1 

The  Pope  declared  that  he  would  not  permit  the  trial  of  the  associa- 
tions whose  statutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  Besan9on 
'  so  long  as  he  had  no  certain  and  legal  guarantee  that  the  Divine 
constitution  of  the  Church,  the  immutable  rights  of  the  Eoman 
Pontiff  and  the  bishops,  and  their  authority  over  the  necessary  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  particularly  over  the  sacred  edifices,  would  be 
irrevocably  and  fully  secured  by  the  said  associations.'  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Besan9on  and  Madame  de  Franqueville  say  :  '  The  bishops 
were  unable  to  give  this  guarantee  ;  the  State  would  not.  There  lies 
the  crux.'  This  is  true  ;  this  is  the  heart  of  the  difficulty.  They 
point  it  out  to  us  very  clearly,  but  they  do  not  explain  it.  An  ex- 
planation is,  however,  necessary.  Before  proceeding  to  that  explana- 
tion one  may  remark  that  the  official  recognition  of  Papal  and  episcopal 
authority  in  a  law  of  separation  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  Prussian  law  of  1875,  which  '  recognised  '  the  bishops  (though  not 
the  Pope),  was  a  law  of  establishment,  not  of  separation,  and,  as  Monsieur 
Saleilles  has  well  pointed  out,  it  recognised  the  bishops  only  in  order 

1  This  remark  also  applies  to  Madame  de  Franqueville's  judgment  on  the  Mon- 
tagnini  incident :  '  Not  a  reputation  but  comes  out  untouched.'  Well :  it  all  depends 
on  the  point  of  view,  and  the  English  public  knows  enough  of  the  Montagnini  papers 
to  form  its  own  conclusion. 
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to  enslave  them.  Recognition  involves  either  State~  control  or  the 
subordination  of  the  State  to  ecclesiastical  authority ;  the  absence  of 
recognition,  as  Monsieur  Saleilles  again  has  remarked,  means  of 
necessity  complete  liberty.  Did  the  Pope  perhaps  prefer  (to  quote 
Monsieur  Saleilles  once  more)  '  an  orthodoxy  legal  but  enslaved  to  an 
orthodoxy  free  but  entire  ;  a  hierarchy  imposed  but  placed  under 
supervision  to  a  hierarchy  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
bishops  and  henceforth  independent  and  sovereign '  ?  2 

The  idea  of  the  French  Parliament,  when  it  settled  the  conditions 
of  separation,  was  to  hand  over  the  property  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  various  religious  bodies  previously  established,  not  to  the  respective 
heads  of  those  bodies — bishops,  pastors,  and  rabbis — but  to  the  whole 
community  of  their  adherents.  In  order  to  receive  this  property,  the 
Catholics,  the  Protestants,  and  the  Israelites  had  to  form  themselves  into 
groups  in  the  respective  ecclesiastical  districts  in  existence  at  the 
end  of  1905 ;  these  groups  to  consist  of  at  least  seve-n,  fifteen,  or  twenty- 
five  persons  according  to  the  population  of  the  commune.  But,  in 
order  to  have  a  legal  right  to  receive  the  property,  these  groups,  called 
associations  cultuelles,  must  be  established  in  accordance  with  '  the 
rules  of  the  general  organisation '  of  the  religious  body  which  they 
represent.  Since,  for  Catholics  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
'  Catholic '  is  traditionally  understood  in  France)  the  rule  of  religious 
organisation  is  subordination  to  a  hierarchy  composed  of  bishops, 
archbishops,  and  the  Pope,  it  follows  that  Catholic  associations  cul- 
tuelles, in  order  to  be  legal,  had  to  be  canonical ;  and,  the  more  canonical 
— that  is  ecclesiastical — their  statutes,  the  more  legal  they  would  be. 
Such  is  the  perfectly  clear  sense  of  the  Law.  It  plainly  results  not  only 
from  Article  4  of  the  Separation  Law  itself,3  but  also  from  Article  30 

2  See  the  important  note  by  M.  Saleilles  published  at  the  end  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Kouen's  pamphlet,  Les  Associations  cultuelles  en  Allemagne  :  Legislation  et  docu- 
ments relatifs  a  I' attitude  prise  par  le  Saint- Siege  et  par  Vepiscopat.    (Memoire  confi- 
dentiel.)      New  edition  (Paris :   Roger  &  Chernoviz,  7  rue  des  Grands- Augustins), 
pp.  58-61.    M.  Saleilles  compares  the  Prussian  and  French  systems  from  the  canonical 
point  of  view  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.    The  main  part  of  the  pamphlet 
is  the  Memoire  presented  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  to  the  first  episcopal  assembly, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  in  connection  with  the  controversy. 
No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  reply  to  it,  and  Madame  de  Franqueville  dis- 
misses it  in  a  sentence  (Nineteenth  Century,  June,  p.  940).    M.  Saleilles  is  a  Catholic, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  legal  authorities  in  France. 

3  The  text  of  this  Article  is  as  follows :   '  Within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
promulgation  of   the  present  law,  the   real  and  personal  property  of  the  menses, 
fabrigiies,  presbyteral  councils,  consistories,  and  other  public  religious  establishments, 
subject  to  all  the  charges  and  obligations  with  which  they  are  encumbered,  and  with- 
out prejudice  to  any  special  purposes  for  which  any  part  of  them  may  be  earmarked, 
shall  be  transferred  by  the  legal  representatives  of  those  establishments  to  the  associa- 
tions complying  with  the  general  rules  of  organisation  of  the  religion  of  which  they 
propose  to  ensure  the  practice,  which  shall  be  legally  formed  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  19  for  the  practice  of  that  religion  in  the  former  districts  of  the  said 
establishments.'     The  property  to  be  thus  transferred  to  the  associations  cultuelles 
included  those  churches  and  presbyteries  which  belonged  to  the  fabriques,  having 
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of  the  Reglement  d1  administration  publique  or  public  by-law  which, 
in  accordance  with  a  common  practice  in  French  legislation,  had  by 
Article  43  of  the  Law  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  special  commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose  and  promulgated  by  the  Council  of  State  in  its  execu- 
tive capacity. 

This  by-law,  a  long  document  containing  fifty-three  articles,  is 
of  great  importance,  since  it  has  the  same  legal  force  as  the  Law  itself 
and  must  be  read  with  the  Law  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 
It  is  remarkable — or  perhaps  it  is  natural — that  Madame  de  Franque- 
ville,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  and  other  English  writers  on  the  Ultramontane 
side  not  only  make  no  reference  at  all  to  the  by-law,  but  even  seem 
to  be  ignorant  of  its  existence.  Were  they  acquainted  with  it,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  modify  certain  of  their  statements.  Article 
30  of  the  by-law  is  as  follows  :  '  The  associations  cultuelles  are  free 
as  regards  their  constitution,  organisation,  and  action,  subject  only  to 
the  restrictions  resulting  from  the  Law  of  the  9th  of  December  1905.' 
These  restrictions  are  (1)  those  relating  to  the  police  des  cultes  contained 
in  Articles  29-36  of  the  law,  which  concern  the  regulation  of  outdoor 
processions  and  other  outdoor  religious  ceremonies,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  placing  of  religious  emblems  in  public  places  and  on  the  outside  of 
public  monuments,  seditious  or  defamatory  speeches  or  publications 
within  a  place  of  worship ;  (2)  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  2  and  3 
of  Article  19  of  the  Law,  which  prescribe  the  minimum  membership 
and  require  the  keeping  of  accounts  and  the  presentation  of  a  balance- 
sheet  to  an  annual  meeting  of  the  association.  With  the  exception 
of  the  latter  provisions,  no  rules  or  constitutions  are  imposed  by  the 
law  or  by  the  by-law  on  associations  cultuelles.  In  their  report  to  the 
Council  of  State  the  Commission  gave  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  Article  30  of  the  by-law  and  of  their  reasons  for  pro- 
posing it.  That  explanation  is  published  in  full  in  the  important 
pamphlet  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  which  embodies  the  Memoire 
confidentiel 4  which  he  presented  to  the  first  episcopal  assembly.  The 
commission  point  out  that  the  associations  are  free  to  make  what 
statutes  they  please,  to  impose  any  conditions  of  membership  that 
seem  good  to  them,  and  to  arrange  the  appointment  of  their  officers 
as  they  like  ;  that  they  may  be  partly  or  wholly  composed  of  ecclesi- 
astics ;  that  they  are  free,  a  fortiori,  in  all  religious  matters,  such  as  the 
relations  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  doctrine,  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline ;  that  each  Church  may  organise  its  associations  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  rules  and  principles  in  such  a  way  that  '  while  it  is 
permitted  to  one  Church,  whose  ideals  are  democratic,  to  pursue  its 
destinies  by  maintaining  a  more  or  less  complete  equality  between  its 
members,  another  Church,  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  our  country, 

been  erected  by  private  subscription,  and  all  property  that  actually  belonged  to  the 
religious  bodies  as  distinct  from  public  property  of  which  they  had  the  use. 
4  Op.  cit.  pp.  10-11. 
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may,  by  clauses  inserted  in  its  statutes,  maintain  the  hierarchy  of  its 
pastors  and  their  authority  over  the  faithful.' 

Had  Madame  de  Franqueville  taken  the  precaution  of  consulting 
this  authoritative  document,  she  would  not  have  remained  in  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law  on  so  many  points,  and  she  might  perhaps 
have  refrained  from  citing  as  authoritative  the  prejudiced  statements 
of  a  '  Protestant  jurist '  of  Royalist  opinions.  The  most  eminent 
Catholic  jurists  did  not  agree  with  Madame  de  Franqueville's  authority  ; 
they  agreed  in  recognising  that  a  Catholic  association  cultuelk  must 
be  an  association  canonique  to  be  legal  at  all.  Does  Madame  de 
Franqueville  seriously  pretend  that  her  Protestant-Royalist  friend,  or 
'  le  brave  Groussau,'  can  be  compared  as  an  impartial  legal  authority 
on  this  question  to  M.  Saleilles,  the  eminent  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  whom  she  carefully  refrains  from  mentioning,  or 
to  such  other  good  Catholics  and  good  lawyers  as  M.  Michoud,  M. 
Lagresille,  M.  Maurice  Lambert  or  MM.  de  Lamarzelle  and  Taudi&re, 
jurisconsults  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  say  :  '  The  Catholic 
association  cultuelle  is  not  legal  unless  it  is  subordinated  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority  and  is  in  communion  with  the  Catholic  hierarchy '  ? 5 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  to  these  distinguished  lawyers  the  posses- 
sion of  '  a  spirit  of  charity  which  hopeth  all  things  and  thinketh  no 
evil.'  But  I  have  too  much  respect  for  their  legal  reputations  to 
entertain  the  absurd  suggestion  of  Madame  de  Franqueville  that  they 
were  influenced  by  such  a  spirit  in  their  interpretation  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Certain  irreconcilable  opponents  of  the  Law  did,  it  is  true,  maintain 
that  Article  8  gave  an  opening  for  the  nullification  of  Article  4  and 
the  introduction  of  schism,  by  means  of  a  decision  of  the  Council  of 
State.  In  fact  the  Council  of  State  could  intervene  only  to  decide 
between  two  associations  cultuelles  each  having  at  its  head  a  priest 
nominated  by  the  bishop,  which  might  enter  into  competition  for  the 
property  of  the  same  fabrique.e  In  the  event  of  an  assignment  of 
Catholic  property  to  an  association  not  fulfilling  these  conditions,  the 
Council  of  State  would  have  had  no  option  in  the  matter.  This  ques- 
tion could  very  easily  have  been  tested  by  an  appeal  to  the  Council 
of  State  in  the  case  of  Culey  or  Puymasson  where  thefabriques  assigned 

5  Lamarzelle  et  Taudiere :  Commentaire  thtoriqiie  et  pratique  de  la  loi  du 
9  dtcembre  1905  (Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit),  p.  230. 

8  On  this  point  see  the  pamphlet  of  the  Archbishop  of  Eouen  already  cited, 
pp.  12-13.  The  Archbishop,  who  quotes  weighty  legal  opinions  to  show  that  Article  8 
is,  in  fact,  advantageous  to  the  Church,  concludes  thus  :  '  There  is,  therefore,  no 
authority,  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  for  the  assertion; that  the  Council  of  State  can, 
with  the  aid  of  Article  8,  evade  the  provisions  of  Article  4.'  The  astonishing  state- 
ment of  Madame  de  Franqueville  :  '  The  Court  of  Appeal  in  all  cases  of  dispute  is  the 
Conseil  d'Etat '  has  even  less  authority ;  there  is  no  such  provision  in  the  Law.  Had 
the  Archbishop  of  Besancon's  statutes  been  adopted,  the  appeal  (if  any)  would  have 
been  to  the  ordinary  Courts,  which  would  of  necessity  have  upheld  the  episcopal 
authority  over  the  association,  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  latter. 

L  2 
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the  property  to  schismatic  associations.  Rome  refused  to  sanction 
such  an  appeal,  although  a  test  case  would  have  involved  no  sacrifice 
of  principle.  There  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that 
refusal. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  questions  which  it  proposed  to  the  bishops 
at  their  first  assembly,  the  Vatican  made  a  distinction  between 
associations  cultuelles  and  associations  canoniques,  and  that  the  bishops, 
with  two  exceptions,  accepted  that  distinction.  The  Pope  and  nearly 
all  the  bishops  considered  that  this  Law,  which  did  not  expressly 
mention  their  authority,  was  dangerous,  and  that  the  invention  by 
our  legislators  of  associations  cultuelles  might  conceal  a  snare.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  bishops,  nevertheless,  recommended  that 
the  risk  should  be  taken  and  the  Law  given  a  trial ;  and  the  Pope 
rejected  their  advice.  That  is  really  the  only  fact  of  importance 
in  this  connection.  And  it  is  that  fact  which  has  been  consistently 
denied  or  obscured  by  Ultramontane  writers.  The  view  of  the  matter 
which  has  been  presented  in  many  articles — notably  by  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Ward  and  Madame  de  Franqueville — is  that  the  bishops  asked  for  an 
alteration  of  the  Law.  As  the  Archbishop  of  Besan9on's  letter  proves, 
they  proposed  to  make  use  of  the  Law  as  it  stands.  They  called 
their  proposed  statutes  '  Statuts  pour  les  associations  cultuelles 
catholiques ; '  the  term  association  canonique  does  not  occur  in 
them ;  all  the  provisions  of  the  Separation  Law  are  carefully  com- 
plied with.  There  never  was,  there  could  not  be,  the  least  doubt 
that  these  statutes  were  legal ;  Article  30  of  the  by-law  which  I  have 
quoted  makes  that  plain.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  their  lordships  were  well  aware  that  the  distinction 
between  associations  cultuelles  and  associations  canoniques  had  no 
legal  meaning. 

Although  it  may  seem  to  most  Englishmen  that  the  replies  of 
the  bishops  to  the  first  two  questions  were  contradictory — a  French 
Benedictine  has  even  said  in  the  Times 7  that,  if  the  case  was  as  in 
fact  it  was,  the  bishops  '  stultified  themselves  ' — this  is  not  necessarily 
so.  One  may  hold  that  associations  cultuelles  cannot  be  formed 
'without  injuring  the  Divine  constitution  of  the  Church,'  &c.,and  yet 
hold  that  it  is  desirable  to  form  them  '  to  avoid  greater  evils.'  The 
French  bishops  had  an  excellent  precedent  in  the  action  of  their 
Prussian  brethren  in  1875,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  consciously 
followed  it,  as  indeed  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  proposed.  The 
Prussian  bishops  said  that  the  law  of  1875  was  '  incompatible  with 
the  lawful  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church ; '  that  it  '  impaired  the 
autonomy  of  the  Church  guaranteed  by  her  Divine  institution  and 
organisation  ; '  that,  as  regards  the  control  of  property,  '  the  autonomy 
of  the  Church  was  completely  annihilated  ; '  that  it  placed  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  Church  (that  is,  the  bishops)  under  the  control 
7  Tlie  Times,  June  4,  1907. 
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of  '  the  representatives  of  the  communes  and  of  the  civil  authorities  ; ' 
and,  finally,  that  the  Law  '  violated  in  many  respects  the  essential 
and  inalienable  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church.' 8  But  this  formidable 
indictment  of  a  law  which  Madame  de  Franqueville  and  her  friends  now 
hold  up  as  a  model  to  the  French  Republic  did  not  prevent  the  Prussian 
bishops  from  recommending  the  Pope  to  accept  it,  and  Pius  IX.  did  so, 
although  he  had  not  been  previously  consulted  about  it  by  the  Prussian 
Government.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  French  bishops  should 
have  thought  that  the  precedent  might  be  followed. 

It  is  the  less  surprising  in  view  of  the  advice  that  was  given  them 
by  their  legal  advisers.  Madame  de  Franqueville  justly  says  that 
lawyers  occasionally  differ ;  but  there  has  rarely  been  an  occasion 
on  which  the  legal  authorities  were  more  in  agreement,  and  their 
opinion  has  not  been  changed  by  the  Papal  decision.  Quite  recently 
M.  Saleilles  has  very  clearly  explained  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
French  law,  it  was  impossible,  in  effecting  separation,  to  avoid  associa- 
tions, and  that  the  associations  cultuelles  established  by  the  law  of 
the  9th  of  December  1905,  were  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  assuring  Catholic  worship.  He  says  : 

The  Church  had  property ;  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  someone 
to  possess  it.  It  was  proposed  to  leave  to  the  Church  the  use  of  the  churches 
belonging  to  the  nation  and  the  communes ;  it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  someone  to  receive  them.  And  this  someone  could  be  neither  the  cure  nor 
the  bishop — individuals  who  have  only  an  individual  property  which  belongs  to 
them  personally  and  passes  to  their  heirs.  Imagine  a  cure  inhibited  by  his 
bishop  and  revenging  himself  by  going  off  with  the  cash-box !  That  is  the  sort 
of  danger  to  which  we  should  have  been  exposed  had  the  cure  been  made  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  Church  property. 

When  it  is  a  collective  and  permanent  end  that  is  in  view,  there  must  be,  for 
purposes  of  property,  an  organ  having  the  same  characteristics  of  collectivity 
and  permanence.  This  is  what  we  call  a  personne  juridique.  And,  in  our 
present  legal  system,  at  least  so  far  as  private  institutions  are  concerned,  it  is 
only  associations  that  have  a  civil  personality.  We  had,  therefore,  no  choice  in 
the  matter. 

It  was  necessary  to  create  associations.  But  I  have  told  you  how  insufficient 
were  our  poor  little  associations  of  1901  with  their  restricted  capacity ;  how, 
above  all,  they  had  no  distinctive  character  which,  in  case  of  conflict,  would 
permit  the  rights  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  orthodoxy  to  be  safeguarded. 

For  this  reason  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  privileged  association  with  an 
enlarged  capacity,  and  an  association  with  a  special  character  from  the  point  of 
view  of  orthodoxy.  Otherwise  there  would  have  been  chaos,  conflicts  and 
struggles  between  rival  associations  disputing  the  property  of  the  Churches. 

The  criterion  of  orthodoxy  was  unfortunately  formulated  in  one  of  those 
abstract  formulas  which  are  dear  to  jurists  but  always  a  little  terrifying  to  the 
lay  mind.  You  all  know  the  celebrated  Article  4  of  the  Law  of  1905,  which 
gave  the  property  to  the  association  formed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
religious  body  to  which  it  belonged. 

This  formula  pleased  the  jurists  because  it  applied  equally  well  to  all  reli- 


See  the  pamphlet  of  the  Archbishop  of  Houen  previously  cited,  pp.  39-40. 
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gions,  Protestant  and  Jewish  as  well  as  Catholic.  It  was  really  a  formula  of 
neutrality  and  separation. 

But  laymen  found  it  rather  vague  and  confused.  They  would  have  pre- 
ferred, instead  of  all  these  fine  words,  a  simple  little  word  which,  for  them, 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient — the  word  'bishop.'  We  jurists  knew  well 
that  it  was  the  bishop  who  was  behind  all  these  abstractions  :  we  knew  well 
that  our  tribunals  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him. 

And  we  knew  well  that  this  was  what  the  eminent  man  who  had  been  the 
principal  author  of  the  Law  had  intended,  desired,  and  understood.  And,  when 
we  hear  doubts  cast  on  his  loyalty,  his  sincerity,  his  liberalism,  we  suffer  from 
those  doubts  as  from  an  outrage  on  good  faith. 

Mais  quo  voulez-vous?  We  could  not  exact  from  Catholics  that  they 
should  have  confidence  in  the  abstractions  of  jurists.8 

It  is  possible  to  go  still  further  than  M.  Saleilles  in  the  explanation 
of  these  events  and  to  discover  the  motives  which  led  our  legislators 
to  refuse  to  mention  the  bishops  and  the  Pope  by  name  in  the  Law. 
There  are  people  who  imagine  that  France  is  a  Catholic  country  and 
that  the  legislators  of  a  Catholic  country,  if  they  were  in  good  faith, 
could  very  well  grant  and  ought  to  grant  the  concession  demanded 
by  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  to  wit  the  recognition  in  the  Law  of  '  the 
immutable  rights  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  bishops.'  This  is 
a  profound  error.  The  majority  of  Frenchmen  are  either  Christians 
detached  from  the  Pope,  or  purely  indifferent  or  rationalists.  I  doubt 
whether  there  are  still  in  France  eight  million  Roman  Catholics — 
whether  Catholic  by  conviction  or  Catholic  in  politics — including 
women  and  children. 

When  France  was  Catholic,  when,  that  is  to  say,  she  believed 
in  the  Divine  institution  of  the  Papacy,  she  proclaimed  herself  the 
'  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church  ; '  she  supported  the  Pope  with  her 
gold  and  the  blood  of  her  sons ;  she  defended  his  temporal  no  less 
than  his  spiritual  power. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  look  upon  the  Papacy  as 
a  colossal  imposture  and  desire  to  have  no  official  dealings  with  it. 
Here  again  it  may  be  that  my  countrymen  interpret  history  quite 
wrongly,  but  they  do  so  interpret  it,  and,  from  what  I  know  of 
them,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  not  to  smile  when  an  Anglican 
like  Madame  de  Franqueville  sets  up  to  instruct  them  on  this 
subject. 

Because  it  looks  upon  the  Papacy  as  an  imposture,  the  French 
Parliament  did  not  send  the  Pope  a  diplomatic  notification  of  the 
Separation  Law.  For  our  Parliament  the  Pope  no  longer  exists 
de  jure  and  has  no  more  immutable  rights  than  the  Grand  Lama. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  acting  thus  towards  a  power  which  was  but 
lately  its  ally  the  French  Government  showed  a  lack  of  the  most 
elementary  courtesy.  But  out  of  love  of  logic  ('  the  French  are  a 
logical  people,'  '  the  most  logical  of  nations,'  says  Madame  de  Franque- 

9  B.  Saleilles,  Le  Eigirne  Jurldique  de  la  Separation,  ppt  12-13. 
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ville)  our  Parliament  thought  itself  bound  to  go  to  that  length — 
which  seems,  nevertheless,  to  '  the  transplanted  Briton,'  '  hardly 
creditable  to  a  civilised  nation.' 

From  the  same  motive  the  French  Parliament  refused  and  still 
refuses  to  insert  the  name  of  the  Pope  in  the  Law.  It  put  in  the 
Law  that  the  ecclesiastical  property  should  be  assigned  to  associa- 
tions of  the  faithful  which  conformed  to  the  general  rules  of  their 
religion.  This  formula,  as  M.  Saleilles  says,  applies  equally  well 
to  the  Israelite  and  Protestant  religions  as  to  the  Catholic.  It  is 
a  formula  of  perfect  neutrality,  of  total  separation,  serenely  elevated 
above  all  theologies  and  all  ecclesiastical  pretensions ;  it  is  one  of 
those  general  formulas  that  the  French  love.  So  far  as  Catholics  are 
concerned,  the  Law  leaves  them  free  to  maintain  as  close  and  continuous 
relations  with  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  as  they  please,  but  Parliament 
refuses  to  give  a  formal  recognition  to  the  power  of  those  authorities. 
It  is  just  possible  that  negotiations  conducted  with  great  skill 
might  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  mention  of  the  bishops  in 
Article  4,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  it  is  absolutely 
chimerical  to  suppose  that  Parliament  could  have  specifically  men- 
tioned '  the  immutable  rights  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.'  That  will 
never  come  about  until  the  Papacy  has  reconquered  the  French 
people,  whom  it  has  lost.  It  is  possible  that,  in  refusing  to  recognise 
what  Brunetiere  called  '  le  fait  pontifical,'  the  French  were  guilty, 
from  the  purely  political  point  of  view,  of  an  imprudence  or  a  mistake. 
But  that  again  is  also  a  fact. 

Such  is  the  rationalist  point  of  view  from  which  we  must  look  at 
recent  events  in  France,  if  we  wish  to  understand  them ;  and,  from 
that  point  of  view,  they  appear  perfectly  clear  and  logical. 

Like  other  Ultramontanes,  whatever  their  nationality,  and  even 
if  they  belong  to  the  Anglican  branch,  Madame  de  Franqueville 
regards  the  Separation  Law  as  a  law  of  atheism,  schism,  and  persecu- 
tion, the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Freemasons. 

An  impartial  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  spirit  will  not 
allow  one  to  share  this  opinion.  The  development  of  complete  liberty 
of  conscience  terminates  inevitably  in  a  regime  of  separation  between 
Church  and  State.  The  little  free  peoples,  such  as  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  are  more  and  more  approaching  that  regime.  The 
countries  which  still  have  a  State  religion  also  seem  to  be  all  moving 
along  a  path  which  is  conducting  them,  more  or  less  directly,  more 
or  less  gradually,  towards  the  same  goal.  Separation  is  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  Ireland  and  in  all  the  nations  of  America  except  Peru. 
It  is  the  regime  of  the  new  countries — Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa.  The  nations  which  have  retained  the  theocratic  regime,  the 
antithesis  of  separation,  are  not  the  better  off  for  it :  one  has  only 
to  look  at  Thibet,  the  Mohammedan  nations,  the  little  Balkan  States 
where  religion  and  nationality  are  still  identified,  or  Russia. 
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The  regime  of  the  Concordat  which  existed  in  France  during  the 
nineteenth  century  had  at  least  become  out  of  date  ;  Madame  de 
Franqueville  herself  describes  it  as  '  somewhat  emasculating  and 
paralysing.'  In  ending  it,  in  order  to  put  the  religious  bodies  in  a 
condition  of  complete  independence,  France  has  shown  that  she  is 
advancing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  young  and  progressive  peoples. 
As  for  the  terms  on  which  separation  has  been  effected,  they  were  what 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  be.  If  separation  had  been  brought  about 
sooner,  for  instance,  at  the  time  when  it  was  demanded  by  those 
amiable  and  superficial  heretics  called  '  liberal  Catholics  ' — Lamennais, 
Lacordaire,  Montalembert — the  Church  would  have  emerged  from  the 
settlement  with  immense  riches  and  substantial  privileges.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  separation  had  been  postponed  for  another  twenty  or  fifty 
years,  the  Church  would  have  emerged  from  it  still  more  enfeebled 
and  probably  stripped  of  its  property,  not  by  the  disinterested  un- 
worldliness  of  a  Pope  but  by  the  total  disaffection  of  a  nation.  Effected 
as  it  was  in  1905,  separation  would  seem  to  have  been  precisely  what 
it  was  possible  for  it  to  be  at  that  date,  apart  from  the  results  of  the 
decision  of  Pius  X. 

If  the  enemies  of  the  Church  demanded,  and  voted  solidly  for,  the 
new  regime,  it  was  evidently  because  they  knew  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  Church.  But  they  had  no  intention  of  trying  to 
weaken  the  Church  by  persecution,  which  would  have  restored  to  her 
strength  and  popularity ;  their  design  was  to  weaken  the  Church  by 
withdrawing  from  her  the  support  of  the  secular  arm,  by  plunging 
her  in  the  dissolvent  of  liberalism,  and  even  by  abandoning  her  com- 
pletely to  the  Curia.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  plan  has  not  been 
unsuccessful.  What  a  lamentable  spectacle  has  the  French  Church 
presented  since  the  9th  of  December  1905  ! 

There  was  first  a  period  of  anarchy  during  which  the  faithful 
remained  in  a  condition  of  complete  disorder  while  they  awaited  the 
oracle  of  the  Vatican.  Some  bishops  at  once  suppressed  the  prayer 
for  the  Republic,  others  continued  it,  others  changed  it.  Some 
bishops  allowed  their  priests  to  claim  pensions,  others  forbade  them 
to  do  so.  The  partisans  of  resistance  organised  parochial  associations  ; 
those  who  counted  on  the  Pope's  acceptance  of  the  Law  prepared  to 
form  associations  cultuelles.  Then  we  had  the  tragi-comedies  of  the 
inventories  (which  Madame  de  Franqueville  has  the  assurance  to  call 
the  '  genuinely  popular  manifestation '),  and  we  saw  cures  who  had 
blamed  the  demonstrators  obliged  to  make  their  recantation  to  save 
themselves  from  losing  their  places  as  valets  to  their  aristocratic 
parishioners.  Next  the  electoral  battle  was  engaged.  The  new 
bishops  appointed  by  Pius  X.  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal, 
with  what  success  is  well  known.  At  last  the  Pope  condescended  to 
allow  our  bishops  to  meet  in  a  plenary  assembly.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  their  advice.  '\The  permanent  committee  which  they  had  thought 
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themselves  justified  in  appointing,  in  order  to  unravel  a  mass  of  pending 
questions,  was  dissolved  by  Papal  command. 

To  anarchy  succeeded  inertia :  it  was  resolved  to  await  the 
'  practical '  instructions  of  the  Pope  which  had  been  promised  in  the 
Encyclical  Gravissimo  officii.  Pius  X.,  being  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  give  these  instructions,  convened  a  second  assembly  which 
dared  only  to  occupy  itself  with  secondary  questions.  The  bishops, 
however,  were  in  their  hearts  in  favour  of  making  the  declaration  for 
public  worship.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse  resolved  to  give  the  signal.  A  telegram  from 
the  Vatican  forbade  the  declaration.  And  our  bishops  again  effaced 
themselves  until  the  Curia  permitted  them  to  meet  once  more,  this 
time  at  the  residence  of  the  Count  de  Franqueville. 

The  issue  of  this  assembly  was  still  more  surprising.  The  bishops 
had  formulated  a  pacific  and  legal  solution  :  a  lease  of  the  churches. 
The  Pope  added  to  the  declaration  on  the  subject  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  written  at  Rome  by  two  French  bishops  the  words  :  '  We  must 
have  this  contract  everywhere  or  We  will  accept  it  nowhere.'  The 
French,  who  are  evidently  ill-conditioned  people,  took  this  phrase 
to  be  an  ultimatum  and  fell  to  discussing  it.  Meanwhile  the  pre- 
tended '  declaration  of  the  bishops  '  just  mentioned  was  published 
at  Rome  and  at  Paris  in  two  different  texts  which  contained  important 
variations.  The  spectacle  became  grotesque.  A  clerical  newspaper, 
the  Nouvelliste  de  Lyon,  could  not  help  remarking  :  '  What  can  one 
think  of  the  so-called  signatures  of  eighty  French  bishops  published 
by  the  Croix  and  the  Univers  at  the  foot  of  a  document  the  com- 
plete and  exact  text  of  which  was  not  even  known  to  the  bishops  of 
the  greater  part  of  France  who,  consequently,  had  not  officially 
accepted  it  ? '  10  At  present  the  Vatican  abandons  the  bishops  to 
their  unhappy  fate,  and  leaves  them  to  extricate  themselves  as  best 
they  can  from  the  difficulties  into  which  it  has  plunged  them.  The 
immediate  convocation  of  another  assembly  would  appear  to  be 
necessary,  but  evil-disposed  persons  allege  that  its  authorisation  will 
be  long  delayed.  We  shall  see.  Meanwhile  the  poor  dioceses  are  in 
grievous  distress,  the  episcopate  not  having  yet  had  the  leisure  or  the 
capacity  to  organise  an  interdiocesan  fund,  which  would  enable  the 
superfluities  of  the  wealthy  dioceses  to  be  applied  to  the  needs  of  those 
that  are  in  want. 

10  Le  Nouvelliste  de  Lyon,  the  18th  of  February  1907.  Madame  de  Franqueville's 
account  of  the  proposed  leases  of  the  churches  (Church  Quarterly  Review,  p.  208)  is 
even  a  little  more  inaccurate  than  are  her  statements  as  a  rule.  The  negotiations 
between  the  Minister,  M.  Briand,  and  the  coadjutor-bishop  of  Paris,  Mgr.  Amette, 
were  stranded  not  over  the  question  of  the  repairs  to  the  churches  or  the  non- 
employment  of  foreigners,  but  over  the  stipulation  of  the  Minister,  in  opposition  to 
the  formula  of  the  Vatican,  that  the  lease  should  terminate  ipso  facto  if,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  the  lessee  ceased  to  exercise  his  ministry  or  ceased  to  be  can1  or 
desservant  of  the  parish. 
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Never  has  the  Church  in  France  had  so  much  liberty  (as  regards 
the  State) ;  never  has  she  appeared  so  perplexed,  and  so  powerless. 

Madame  de  Franqueville  writes,  nevertheless :  '  There  is  every 
reason  to  be  encouraged,  despite  the  immense  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  There  is  unity ;  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  spreading  like  a 
flame.' 

The  French  always  make  with  no  sparing  hand  the  sacrifices  that 
are  necessary  or  useful  to  a  cause  that  is  dear  to  them.  Unhappily, 
the  real,  the  great  difficulties  with  which  the  Church  is  struggling  are 
not  the  financial  difficulties.  As  for  unity,  it  is  a  mere  fa$ade  both  as 
regards  discipline  and  doctrine.  Our  bishops  have  been  passively 
unanimous  like  loyal  generals  who  desire  to  be  faithful  to  their  com- 
mander-in-chief,  even  when  they  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  their 
commander-in-chief  is  leading  them  to  disaster.  There  was,  there  is, 
only  one  way  of  creating  a  living  and  fruitful  unity  in  the  Church  of 
France  ;  it  is  to  make  the  plenary  assemblies  of  the  bishops  supreme. 
Will  the  Vatican  ever  permit  that  ? 

The  embarrassment  of  the  French  clergy,  who  have  been  branded 
with  the  name  of  '  Gallican,'  does  but  make  their  courage  and  their 
heroism  the  more  admirable.  At  the  time  of  the  great  Revolution 
numbers  of  Gallicans,  for  love  of  Catholic  unity,  submitted  to  be  sent 
to  the  hulks,  to  be  murdered  in  the  prisons,  to  be  guillotined  in  the 
public  squares.  Those  who  emigrated  were  able  to  win  the  esteem  of 
foreigners  and  contributed,  in  England,  to  diminish  the  prejudice 
against  '  Papists.'  The  clergy  of  France  at  the  present  time  would  be 
worthy  of  those  of  the  Revolution  if  the  circumstances  asked  it  of 
them.  But  the  opponents  of  the  Church  are  wiser  to-day  than  they 
were  of  old  ;  they  do  not  resort  to  violence.  They  persecute  '  a  coups 
de  libertes* — by  granting  liberties,  which  may  be  more  fatal  than 
blows. 

For  this  reason  the  Catholics  of  France,  although  they  are  only 
a  minority,  can  still  pray  freely  in  the  national  churches,  the  churches 
built  by  their  fathers  who  often  denounced  the  absolutism  of  the  Pope 
but  never  revolted  against  him,  because  they  believed  his  authority  to 
be  legitimate. 

And  a  propos  of  our  churches,  will  Madame  de  Franqueville,  who 
in  her  native  country  denounces  our  Government  as  persecuting, 
permit  us  to  ask  her  one  question  ? 

The  churches  built  in  England  in  the  middle  ages — splendid 
cathedrals  or  delightful  little  village  churches  covered  with  ivy — 
those  churches  where  she,  an  Anglican,  so  much  loves  to  pray — are 
they  still  left  to  the  use  of  the  legitimate  descendants,  in  the  faith, 
of  those  who  built  them  and  who  were  in  communion  with  the  Pope  ? 

Nations  make  their  religious  reforms  as  they  can,  not  as  they  wish. 
France,  having  provided  in  the  law  of  separation  for  everything 
except  what  came  about — the  refusal  of  the  Pope — has  just  discovered 
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that  fact  by  experience.  It  may  be  that  France  to  her  irreparable 
misfortune  did  not  accomplish  her  religious  reform  in  time.  But  now 
that  she  is  trying  to  effect  it,  and  to  effect  it  in  a  liberal  manner,  it  is 
strange  that  her  attempt  is  travestied  with  such  bitterness  and 
intolerance  by  those  who  owe  the  free  forms  of  religion,  in  which  they 
live  in  freedom,  to  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth. 

A.  HOUTIN. 
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SIR    AUCKLAND    COLVINS    DEFENCE    OF 
LORD    CROMER 


In  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  of  last  April  there  appeared  an 
article  headed  '  Egypt  To-day,'  which  was,  in  reality,  though 
not  in  name,  an  attack  upon  certain  criticisms  I  had  made  upon 
Lord  Cromer's  administration  of  Egypt.  These  views  may  have 
been  wise  or  unwise,  just  or  unjust.  I  make  no  pretension  to 
infallibility.  All  I  contend  is  that  they  were  entitled  to  serious 
attention,  as  the  views  of  a  writer  who  for  forty  years  had  been  con- 
nected with  Egyptian  affairs  and  politics,  who  had  passed  much  of 
this  period  in  Egypt,  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with 
all  the  men  who,  whether  British,  French,  Levantines,  or  Egyptians, 
played  a  leading  part  in  a  land  which  has  become  to  the  present 
writer  almost  a  second  home,  who  in  1877  wrote  articles  in  this  Review 
urging  the  annexation  of  Egypt  by  England  on  the  ground  of  the 
Nile  land  being  essential  to  Great  Britain  as  her  highway  to  India, 
and  who  within  the  present  year  has  written  a  book  called  The  Egypt 
of  the  Future,  and  reasserted  the  same  views  upon  the  same  grounds, 
fortified  by  the  experience  of  nearly  half  his  lifetime.  If  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin,  who  has  undertaken  the  task  of  denouncing  my  opinions, 
had  troubled  himself  to  see  what  I  did  write,  not  what  he  imagines 
me  to  have  written,  he  would  have  found  that  I  have  never  changed  my 
argument,  that  the  possession  of  Egypt  is  indispensable  to  our  Eastern 
Empire,  that  we  can  only  maintain  this  possession  by  the  military 
occupation  of  the  country,  and  that  our  policy  as  to  the  administration 
of  Egypt  should  be  based  on  the  principle  of  non-interference  with 
Egyptian  interests,  customs,  usages,  and  even  prejudices,  in  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  our  absolute  supremacy. 
I  have,  I  may  add,  never  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  personal  character 
of  our  late  Consul-General.  But  I  have  felt  it  also  my  duty  to  state 
my  conviction  that  the  policy  adopted  by  Lord  Cromer  has  been 
shown  by  experience  to  have  failed  in  reconciling  the  Egyptians 
to  British  domination.  I  have  also  ventured  to  suggest  a  modifi- 
cation of  British  policy,  which  was  qualified  in  my  opinion  to 
remove  a  good  deal  of  the  irritation  created  in  Egypt,  as  in  every 
Oriental  country,  by  the  rule  of  foreigners,  alien  in  ideas,  in  language, 
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and  in  religion.  It  is  for  the  heinous  offence  of  suggesting  a  doubt 
as  to  the  omniscience  of  our  late  Consul- General  that  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin  has  taken  me  to  task  as  an  ignoramus  and  a  sciolist. 

Personal  controversies  are  and  always  have  been  distasteful  to 
me,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  follow  Sir  Auckland's  almost  personal 
mode  of  argument  which  comes  in  effect  to  this,  that  there  is  only 
one  Cromer,  and  that  Colvin  is  his  prophet.  I  am  the  less  inclined  to 
depart  from  my  usual  moderation  in  controversial  matters  owing  to 
the  fact  that  during  his  residence  in  Egypt,  as  British  Controller, 
under  the  Dual  Control,  I  was  in  friendly  relations  with  my  present 
critic  and  assailant. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin's  official 
residence  in  Egypt  was  not  of  any  special  eminence.  He  was  a  fair 
type  of  the  commonplace  Anglo-Indian  official,  sensible,  well-meaning 
and  honest,  but  living  almost  exclusively  amongst  his  own  country- 
men, having  no  sympathy  with  the  native  population,  and  no  desire 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  sentiments,  their  traditions, 
or  their  convictions,  and  imbued  with  the  delusion  that  experience 
of  Indian  official  routine  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  qualify  any  Englishman 
for  administering  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  It  is  certainly  no  disparagement 
of  Sir  Auckland  to  say  that  he  was  a  thorough  Englishman,  but  it  is  fair 
to  add  that  a  profound  admiration  of  all  British  ideas  of  policy  and  ad- 
ministration is  not  an  absolute  recommendation  for  acquiring  the  con- 
fidence of  an  Eastern  population.  Shortly  after  the  Dual  Control  came 
to  an  end  Sir  Auckland  returned  to  India,  as  Governor  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  left  the 
public  service,  took  up  his  abode  in  England,  and  had  no  further  connec- 
tion with  Egypt  than  as  a  director  of  various  Anglo-Egyptian  companies. 
This  is  all  I  need  say  in  order  to  establish  my  point  that  he  has 
no  special  claim  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
Lord  Cromer's  official  career,  whose  inception  did  not  commence  till 
Sir  Auckland  had  severed  his  official  connection  with  Egypt. 

Sir  Auckland's  April  article  in  this  Review  to  which  I  take  excep- 
tion is,  as  any  fair-minded  reader  will,  I  think,  admit,  of  so  confused 
and  illogical  a  character  that  I  find  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  define 
what  are  the  specific  charges  of  inconsistency,  inaccuracy,  or  incom- 
petence against  myself  which  he  endeavours  to  establish.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending  is  that  I  do 
not  share  the  unbounded  adulation  which  Sir  Auckland  entertains 
or  professes  to  entertain  for  Lord  Cromer  and  all  his  works.  To  this 
offence,  if  offence  it  is,  I  have  no  option  except  to  plead  guilty.  My 
defence  for  the  publication  of  my  book,  The  Egypt  of  the  Future,  is 
simply  and  solely  that  I  did  not  share  the  blind  admiration  of  our 
'  Great  Pro-Consul '  which  is  apparently  held  by  Sir  Auckland.  I  have 
always  recognised  his  Lordship's  many  fine  qualities,  his  remarkable 
though  narrow  ability,  and  the  value  of  his  public  services,  but  I  cannot 
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justly  be  held  up  to  public  opprobrium  for  contending,  as  I  still  contend, 
that  the  autocratic  government  established  in  Egypt  under  the  Cromer 
regime  has  failed  to  promote  the  true  interests,  either  of  England  or 
of  Egypt.  Knowing,  as  I  did,  that  his  Lordship  was  endeavouring  to 
remove  any  obstacle,  personal,  corporate,  or  international,  which  still 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  absolute  and  uncontrolled  autocracy,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  point  out  the  evils  which  must  follow  the  pursuance  of 
this  autocratic  policy  not  only  to  Egypt  but  to  England.  My  Egypt 
of  the  Future  was  written,  printed,  and  published  before  I,  in  common 
with  everyone  else  for  that  matter,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
inmates  of  the  British  Agency,  had  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing 
that  Lord  Cromer's  immediate  or  even  early  resignation  of  his  Consul- 
Generalship  was  seriously  contemplated  either  by  himself  or  by  the 
public.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  publication  of  the  book  in 
question  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  his  Lordship's  resignation. 
Had  I  had  any  reason  whatever  to  anticipate  that  this  would  be  the 
case  I  should  probably  have  deleted  a  few  passages  which  were  not 
absolutely  required  to  prove  the  force  of  my  argument,  but  which  I  felt 
might  possibly  give  pain  to  a  man  suffering  from  illness  and  smarting 
under  shattered  hopes.  I  was  assured  by  his  partisans,  on  the 
announcement  of  his  resignation  from  ill-health,  that  the  nervous 
prostration  to  which  he  had  succumbed  was  due  to  the  irritation 
caused  him  by  the  perusal  of  The  Egypt  of  the  Future.  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  credit  this  suggestion.  But  I  do  believe  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  the  book  all  over  Egypt,  and  the  well  nigh 
universal  comment  passed  upon  it  there  to  the  effect  that  the  book 
in  question  had  said  exactly  what  everybody  had  long  wanted  to  have 
said,  and  had  not  had  the  courage  to  say,  opened  Lord  Cromer's  eyes 
to  the  unwelcome  truth  that  the  material  prosperity  Egypt  had 
enjoyed  under  his  regime  had  not  secured  the  gratitude  of  the  Egyptian 
population,  and  had  intensified,  in  lieu  of  diminishing,  the  dislike 
entertained  by  the  Egyptian  public  towards  our  military  occupation 
as  well  as  towards  our  civil  administration  under  the  system  of  '  one 
man '  government. 

So  much  for  the  general  issue  of  which  Sir  Auckland  has  under- 
taken to  make  himself  the  champion,  and  in  the  execution  of  his 
self-imposed  task  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  denounce  the  views 
expressed  by  me  in  The  Egypt  of  the  Future. 

So  long  as  the  author  of  '  Egypt  To-day '  is  content  to  derive  his 
information  second  hand  from  The  Egypt  of  the  Future,  and  to  repeat 
almost  totidem  verbis  the  opinions  therein  expressed,  he  writes  sensibly. 
So  soon,  however,  as  he  tries  to  strike  out  a  line  of  his  own,  derived 
from  his  own  private  sources  of  information,  he  either  misrepresents 
facts  or  draws  false  conclusions  from  imaginary  premises. 

In  order  to  substantiate  my  case,  I  will  now  quote  a  few  of 
the  many  assertions  made  in  'Egypt  To-day,'  and  based,  though 
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doubtless  unconsciously,  either  upon  the  suppressio  veri  or  the 
suggestio  falsi  which  its  author  ought  not  to  have  made  if  he  had 
exercised  proper  vigilance,  and  had  not  blindly  accepted  as  gospel 
truth  the  statements  put  forward  by  the  partisans  of  the  regime 
now  terminated,  and  had  not  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  any  evidence 
inconsistent  with  the  official  point  of  view. 

In  his  article  Sir  Auckland  states  that  up  to  a  year  ago  '  The 
relations  between  the  Khedive  and  the  British  authorities,  which  for 
some  years  after  the  accession  of  the  former  in  1892  had  been 
unduly  strained,  had  grown  more  friendly.' 

To  this  assertion  my  answer  is  that  by  any  resident  in  Egypt, 
whether  English  or  foreign  or  native,  this  assertion  would  be  rejected 
as  incredible.  Of  course  during  the  nineteen  years  which  have  passed 
since  Abbas  the  Second,  then  almost  a  boy,  succeeded  his  father 
Tewfik  on  the  viceregal  throne,  the  relations  between  his  highness 
and  the  British  authorities — a  phrase  which  was  synonymous  with 
Lord  Cromer — were  every  now  and  then  less  strained  than  usual. 
They  gradually  became  less  and  less  friendly,  and  more  strained 
than  ever  during  the  last  days  of  the  Cromer  regime.  Throughout  this 
period  there  was,  as  Sir  Auckland  truly  observes,  '  two  potentates — 
one  de  facto,  the  other  de  jure.'  Whether  the  potentate  de  facto  was 
well  advised  in  reducing  the  potentate  de  jure  to  the  position  of  a 
titular  suzerain,  and  then  refusing  him  the  outward  respect  due  to  his 
rank  and  descent,  is  a  question  which  I  have  no  need  to  discuss.  All 
I  contend  is  that  from  the  day  when  the  youthful  monarch  was 
compelled  to  apologise  to  Lord  Kitchener  for  having  criticised  the 
manoeuvres  of  his  own  army,  the  British  authorities  have  lost  no 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  him  that  he  held  his  throne  on  their 
pleasure  and  sufferance,  and  thereby  wounded  his  not  unreasonable 
susceptibilities.  Again,  Sir  Auckland  informs  his  readers  'that 
personal  liberty  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  are  as  un- 
restrained in  Cairo  as  in  London.'  Surely  he  must  be  aware  that  up 
to  a  recent  date  no  political  telegrams  from  abroad,  even  those  com- 
municated by  the  Press  agencies,  were  allowed  to  be  published  in 
the  Cairo  and  Alexandria  papers  without  being  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by,  the  British  Agency.  Surely  he  cannot  dispute  the 
facts  that  the  Anglo-Egyptian  and  Franco-Egyptian  newspapers 
were  kept  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  that  any  criticism  on  the 
policy  of  the  British  authorities  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  threats 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  advertisements,  or  of  the  subsidies 
on  the  strength  of  which  they,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  rely  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  precarious  livelihood ;  that  any  comment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  de  facto  administration  gave  rise  as  a  rule  to  a  peremptory 
intimation  for  the  dismissal  of  the  editor  or  contributor  whose  writing 
had  given  offence  to  the  powers  that  be.  From  the  commencement 
of  Lord  Cromer' s  illness  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  not  a  single 
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English,  French,  or  Italian  paper  in  Egypt  was  allowed  to  publish  a 
word  as  to  the  character,  the  causes,  or  the  course  of  the  malady 
under  which  his  Lordship  was  suffering.  No  bulletins  were  issued, 
no  allusion  made  to  his  illness,  yet  the  subject  was  one  in  which  the 
European  public  in  Egypt  naturally  took  the  deepest  and  most  legiti- 
mate interest.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  native  Nationalist  papers 
were  allowed  to  publish  the  most  inaccurate  and  exaggerated  reports 
of  his  illness  and  to  issue  the  most  fantastic  versions  of  the  causes  of 
his  resignation,  which  according  to  their  contention  were  rather  of 
a  political  than  a  medicinal  character. 

I  am  -glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  personal 
conviction  that  this  conspiracy  of  silence  was  due  far  more  to  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  the  British  Agency  than  to  the  initiative  of  our  late 
Consul-General.  The  plain  truth  is  that  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
career  and  more  especially  during  its  later  years,  the  officials  who 
formed  the  inner  ring — if  I  may  use  the  phrase — of  his  Lordship's 
entourage,  who  were  '  plus  Royalistes  que  le  Roi,'  felt  it  their  duty  to 
keep  from  his  notice  any  criticism,  from  whatever  quarter,  which 
might  give  him  umbrage  and  to  conceal  any  symptom  of  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  his  regime.  Under  these  conditions  Lord  Cromer 
would  have  been  more  than  human  if  he  had  not  laboured  under 
the  delusion  that  his  rule  was  popular  with  the  Egyptian  community 
and  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  Egyptians, 
no  matter  to  what  race  or  creed  they  might  belong.  Sir  Auckland 
may  not  be  cognisant  of  the  facts  to  which  I  allude.  If  so 
he  displays  an  utter  ignorance  of  Egypt  which  is  almost  incredible 
in  the  case  of  an  official  who  has  served  under  the  Egyptian 
Government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  cognisant  of  the 
above  facts  it  is  unintelligible  to  my  mind  how  it  is  consistent  with 
common  honesty  to  assert  that  the  European  press  in  Egypt  is  free 
and  unfettered  by  censorship.  Only  a  few  lines  further  on  he  proceeds 
with  characteristic  inconsistency  to  describe  this  self-same  press  as 
'venal  and  corruptible.'  As  usual,  the  language  employed  by  Sir 
Auckland  is  so  confused  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
intends  to  apply  his  charge  of  venality  and  corruption  to  the  press 
at  large  or  to  the  native  press  in  particular.  In  any  case  I  will  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

My  second  personal  grievance  against  Sir  Auckland  is  that  without 
rhyme  or  reason  he  endeavours  to  draw  me  into  a  religious  contro- 
versy by  declaring  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  difference 
between  Islam  and  Christendom.  I  have  written  during  the  course 
of  a  long  life  any  number  of  articles  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  but  I 
cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  I  have  embarked  on  any 
theological  controversy.  What  I  may  believe  or  disbelieve  is  matter 
for  my  own  conscience  and  for  my  own  conscience  alone.  It  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  what  views  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  or  any 
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of  my  friends  may  hold  on  theology,  but  I  really  must  protest  against 
being  called  upon  to  explain  in  what  respect  my  views  may  differ  from 
those  of  Sir  Auckland.  With  the  object  of  showing  the  obliquity  of 
my  religious  convictions  and  thus  pandering  to  vulgar  prejudices 
I  quote  his  words  which  appear  in  '  Egypt  To-day.' 

The  direct  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  teaching  of  Muhammad  and 
Muhamrnadan  doctors  is  that  so  long  as  the  Muslim  is  subject  to  a  Christian 
Power,  Islam  suffers,  and  those  who  hold  its  tenets  are  kept  in  a  position  of 
subordination  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  promises  of  their  Prophet,  or 
with  the  requirements  of  the  faith  as  by  him  delivered.  Mr.  Dicey,  though  he 
sees  this  clearly,  adds,  curiously  enough,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  get  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fundamental  difference  between  Islam  and 
Christendom. 

What  I  did  state  was  very  different — namely,  that  in  my  conversa- 
tions with  such  friends  of  mine  as  Richard  Burton,  Samuel  Baker, 
Gifford  Palgrave,  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  Lionel  Moore,  men  learned 
in  the  language  of  the  Koran,  who  had  a  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  '  I  could  never  get  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  fundamental  difference  between  Islam  and  Christendom, 
except  that  the  East  was  the  East  and  the  West  was  the  West.'  Yet 
upon  this  contorted  text  Sir  Auckland  more  than  insinuates  that 
I  regard  Islam  and  Christendom  as  standing  on  an  equal  footing  as 
religious  creeds.  He  actually  brings  this  charge  when  in  my  chap- 
ter on  '  Militant  Islam '  in  The  Egypt  of  the  Future,  I  stated  that 
*  theological  controversies  of  any  kind  are  matters  with  which  I  am 
incompetent  to  deal,  though  I  own  candidly  that  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why  any  man  born  and  bred  in  Christendom  should  elect 
to  change  his  creed  for  one,  to  say  the  least,  expounding  a  less  lofty 
ideal.'  Ignoring  my  avowed  admission  that '  the  ideal  of  Christendom 
is  higher  than  that  of  Islam,'  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  proceeds  to  chide 
my  perverse  ignorance  by  platitudes  worthy  of  the  late  Mr.  Martin 
Tupper  in  his  Proverbial  Philosophy.  He  declares  that  '  the  funda- 
mental difference  by  which  the  followers  of  either  faith  may  be 
distinguished  ...  is  surely  that  the  one  adopts  as  his  symbol  the 
Cross — the  other  the  Scimitar.'  He  then  proceeds  to  inform  his  readers 
that  '  the  founder  of  the  one  Christendom  has  declared  that  His 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  if  His  Kingdom  were  of  this  world  then 
would  His  servants  fight.' 

I  know  little  about  symbols.  I  know  even  less  about  dogmas  : 
but  I  know  a  good  deal  about  facts.  At  any  rate,  I  know  enough 
to  be  aware  that  all  this  gush  about  the  Cross  and  the  Scimitar  is 
rank  nonsense.  Christ  himself  has  placed  upon  record  that  He 
came  not  to  bring  peace  into  the  world.  Under  the  symbol 
of  the  Cross  the  nations  of  Christendom  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  killed  thousands  where  the  followers  of  the  Crescent  have 
killed  hundreds.  The  Scimitar  was  never  the  emblem  of  Islam, 
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but  even  if  it  had  been  so,  this  change  of  names  would  never  have 
altered  the  hard  plain  fact  that  a  war  of  extermination  was  waged  for 
centuries  against  Islam  equalling  if  not  exceeding  in  ferocity  that 
waged  by  Islam  against  Christendom  during  the  Crusades.  Moreover 
Christendom  has  over  and  over  again  proclaimed  the  duty  of  making 
war  upon  all  who  believe  in  Allah  and  his  Prophet.  All  I,  speaking  for 
myself,  ever  intended  when  I  used  the  words  which  have  led  Sir  Auck- 
land to  denounce  me  as  a  heretic,  was  to  point  out  that  Islam  is  a  very 
simple  intelligible  faith,  eminently  adapted  to  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tions of  mankind  in  countries  where  idolatry  was  or  is  rampant,  and 
that  when  Islam  has  once  got  possession  of  any  country  its  inhabitants 
cling  to  it  with  extraordinary  tenacity.  Even  Sir  Auckland  Colvin 
must  have  seen  enough  of  the  East  to  be  aware  that  the  conversion 
of  a  Mahomedan  to  Christianity  is  a  matter  of  the  rarest  occurrence. 
Nor  does  he  venture  to  deny  my  assertion  that  Islam,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  exercises  an  influence  over  the  daily  life  of  the  disciples  which 
even  in  its  most  active  periods  Christendom  has  never  surpassed. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  supposed  to  dispute  the  extraordinary 
hold  which  Christianity  has  always  had,  and,  I  hope,  will  always 
continue  to  have,  on  the  minds  of  devout  believers.  All  I  contend 
is  that  no  Christian  nation  I  have  known  or  heard  of  has  been  so 
universally  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its  religion,  has  followed  the 
precepts  of  its  founders  so  rigidly  and  so  constantly,  and  has  placed 
its  hopes  in  this  world  and  in  the  next  so  completely  upon  its  belief, 
as  is  displayed  from  day  to  day  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet  and 
the  believers  in  the  Koran.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  I  should  disguise  patent  truths 
because  they  do  not  fit  in  with  Sir  Auckland's  newly  discovered 
theory  that  the  difference  between  Islam  and  Christendom  is  best 
expressed  by  the  contrast  between  the  Cross  and  the  Scimitar.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  on  the  Akabah  incident  Sir  Auckland  agrees 
with  the  views  I  expressed  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  (p.  530,  April, 
1907).  To  quote  his  words  : 

When  Turkey  drifts  into  risk  of  war  or  into  danger  of  defeat,  the  whole 
Muhanimadan  world,  at  least  the  world  of  Suni  Muhammadans,  is  stirred.  This 
sentiment  may  exist  in  varying  degrees  in  different  countries :  in  Arabia  it  is 
weak ;  in  Egypt  it  is  not  without  influence ;  in  India  and  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  India  it  has  great  weight.  When  Great  Britain,  therefore,  recently  found 
herself  within  measurable  distance  of  a  collision  with  the  Sultan,  it  was  not 
only  the  spirit  of  religiosity  which  was  roused,  but  the  pride  of  a  once  dominant 
caste  that  she  had  to  reckon  with.  The  Egyptian  may  not  love  the  Turk,  but 
no  Muhammadan  would  willingly  see  the  last  stronghold  of  Muhanimadan  rule 
subverted.  The  sentiment  may  seem  foolish  and  unreasonable  to  those  who 
know  the  relations  that  for  ages  have  existed  between  Turk  and  Egyptian  ;  but 
sentiment  in  some  matters  is  more  powerful  than  reason,  as  blood  is  thicker 
than  water.  Domestic  disputes,  too,  are  temporarily  silenced  in  presence  of  an 
external  foe. 
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With  this  statement  I  am  perfectly  in  accord,  though  I  think 
Sir  Auckland  attaches  undue  importance  to  '  the  pride  of  a  once 
dominant  caste '  in  connection  with  the  sympathy  entertained  by 
the  Egyptian  Mahommedans — that  is  by  nine-tenths  of  the  Egyptian 
population — for   their    Turkish   co-religionists.     Their  sympathy  for 
England,  whom  Sir  Auckland  apparently  describes  as  a  '  foreign  foe,' 
was  less  than  their  sympathy  with  Turkey.    As  holding  a  brief — I  use 
the  word  in  no  offensive  sense — for  Lord  Cromer's  administration,  it 
was  essential  to  his  case  to  attribute  the  Pro-Turkish  sentiments  dis- 
played at  the  encroachments  on  Egyptian  territory  by  the  armies  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  to  some  other  cause  than  the  plain 
simple  truth  that  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  care  much  more  about 
the  maintenance  of  their  faith  than  they  care  for  the  preservation  of  the 
material  benefits  that  England  has  bestowed  upon  them.    Far  from 
being  grateful  for  our  exertions  to  improve  their  condition,  they 
resent  our  military  occupation  as  an  insult  to  their  creed.     Sir  Auck- 
land is  far  too  well  acquainted  with  British  India  not  to  realise  that  in 
Egypt,  as  in  India,  like  causes  have  produced  and  must  produce  like 
results,  and  that  in  consequence  the  policy  pursued  by  our  great 
pro-consuls — whether  in  India  or  in  Egypt — has  proved  a  failure  in 
reconciling  the  natives  to  our  rule  or  in  inspiring  them  with  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  we  have  bestowed  upon  them 
during  our  military  occupation.     Speaking  for  myself  I  have  contended 
throughout  that  our  military  occupation  of  Egypt  was  absolutely 
essential  to  British  Imperial  interests  and  have  based  thereon  my 
defence  for  our  occupying  Egypt  by  British  troops.    And  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  if  we  had  adopted  a  more  sympathetic  policy 
than  that  espoused  by  England  under  Lord  Cromer's  administration, 
had  abandoned  the  idea  of  regenerating  Egypt  by  British  reforms 
carried  out  by  British  officials,  and  had  left  the  country  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  native  officials  acting  under  the  supreme  control  of  a  British 
Resident,  we  should  have  rendered  the  Egyptians  not  perhaps  abso- 
lutely friendly,  but  far  less  hostile  to  British  rule  than  they  are  to-day. 
The  head  and  front  of  my  offending  is  that  I  have  persistently  stated 
my  conviction  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  both  England  and 
Egypt  if  Lord  Dufferin's  policy  for  the  administration  of  Egypt 
under  the  British  occupation  had  been  adopted  in  lieu  of  that  approved 
and  carried  into  effect  by  Lord  Cromer.     I  fully  admit  that  this  is 
matter  of  opinion  and  that  the  author  of  '  Egypt  To-day '  has  an  equal 
right  with  myself  to  hold  his  own  opinion.  He  has  no  right,  however,  to 
misrepresent  the  statements  I  have  made  as  to  the  authorities  upon 
whom  my  opinion  is  founded.     The  following  is  the  indictment  he 
brings  against  me.     '  Mr.  Dicey  finds  in  the  autocratic  nature  of  Lord 
Cromer's  rule,  and  in  what  he  terms  the  Anghfication  of  Egypt  under 
Lord  Cromer's  system  of  administration,  the  main  key  to  any  display 
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of  dissatisfaction  which  may  have  in  recent  days  been  borne  to  the 
surface.' 

So  far  I  admit  the  charge.  What  I  do  not  admit  is  Sir  Auckland's 
assertion  that  I  have  no  justification  for  quoting  Lord  Dufferin  and 
Nubar  Pasha  as  having  recommended  that  Egypt  should  be  governed 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Native  subject  State  in  India.  Sir  Auckland 
thus  formulates  a  serious  charge  upon  my  good  faith  and  accuracy. 

His  (Mr.  Dicey's)  views  had  better  be  stated  in  his  own  words.  It  is  fair  to 
give  them  full  expression,  because  they  seem  to  the  present  writer  not  only  to 
rest  on  misconception,  but  to  be  wholly  impossible  of  adoption.  Lord  Dufferin, 
on  whom  Mr.  Dicey  mainly  relies  in  support  of  his  contention,  has  expressed 
himself,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  terms  indicating  a  distinct  preference  for  the 
alternative  policy  which  Mr.  Dicey  disapproves.  Experience  gained  under 
Nubar  Pasha,  who  is  Mr.  Dicey's  second  authority,  went  to  show  that  the 
scheme  and  system  of  administration  of  which  Mr.  Dicey  has  made  himself 
advocate  is  disastrous  and  impossible  of  execution. 

This  is  the  gloss  Sir  Auckland  puts  upon  my  words  : 

In  The  Egypt  of  the  Future  I  have  always  maintained  that  the  right  policy 
for  England,  as  well  as  for  Egypt,  was  that  propounded  by  Lord  Dufferin  in  his 
masterly  report,  and  advocated  by  Nubar  Pasha  up  to  the  end  of  his  life — 
namely,  that  we  should  administer  Egypt  as  we  administer  the  Native  States  of 
India,  not  directly  by  British  officials,  but  indirectly  by  Native  officials,  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  British  Eesident. 

Lord  Duflerin  thus  commences  his  own  report,  which,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Arabi  insurrection,  he  was  instructed  to  draw  up 
concerning  the  future  administration  of  Egypt  by  the  express  orders 
of  the  then  British  Government.  Mark  well  the  following  sentence. 

Had  I  been  commissioned  to  place  affairs  in  Egypt  on  the  footing  of  an 
Indian  subject  State,  the  outlook  would  have  been  different.  The  masterful 
hand  of  a  Eesident  would  have  quickly  bent  everything  to  his  will,  and  in  the 
space  of  five  years  we  Should  have  greatly  added  to  the  material  wealth  and  well- 
being  of  the  country  by  the  extension  of  its  cultivated  area  and  the  consequent 
expansion  of  its  revenue  ;  by  the  partial,  if  not  the  total  abolition  of  the  corvee 
and  slavery,  the  establishment  of  justice  and  beneficent  reforms. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  what  possible  interpretation  can  be 
placed  on  these  words,  except  that  if  Lord  Dufferin's  idea  had  been 
adopted  it  would  have  accomplished  in  five  years  what  the  Cromer 
policy  of  administering  Egypt  by  British  officials  has  only  partially 
accomplished  in  five  and  twenty  !  It  is  quite  possible  Lord  Dufferin 
may  have  been  mistaken  in  his  forecast :  but  it  is  impossible  to  dispute 
the  plain  fact,  that  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  recommend  the  policy 
which  in  his  own  opinion  was  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  both  the 
protecting  and  the  protected  Power  he  would  have  recommended 
Egypt  being  administered  as  the  Native  subject  States  in  India  are 
administered  by  native  officials  under  a  British  Resident. 

Unfortunately  Lord  Dufferin  was  not  allowed  a  free    hand  in 
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drawing  up  his  report,  and  Sir  Auckland,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
as  the  last  British  representative  of  the  Dual  Control,  then  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  causes  why  Lord  Dufferin 
was  precluded  from  recommending  the  administration  of  Egypt  by 
native  officials  under  the  command  of  a  British  Resident.  From  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  which  eventuated  in  our  military  occupation 
of  Egypt,  the  one  desire  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  was  to  repudiate 
all  idea  of  our  military  occupation  being  made  permanent,  and  to  avoid 
thereby  committing  England  to  any  arrangements  which  might 
possibly  prevent,  or  at  all  events  retard,  our  evacuation  of  Egypt. 
Lord  Dufferin  was  far  too  able  a  diplomatist  to  require  specific  instruc- 
tions dictating  to  him  what  he  was  to  avoid  in  the  report  he  was  called 
upon  to  frame  as  to  the  future  administration  of  Egypt,  yet  Sir 
Auckland  asks  me  seriously  to  believe  that,  having  commenced  his 
report  by  a  distinct  declaration  of  the  policy  he  should  like  to  have 
proposed,  if  he  had  been  commissioned  to  do  so,  he  changed  his  mind 
in  the  course  of  the  report  and  took  pains  expressly  to  disclaim  such 
a  policy,  and  evolved  in  consequence  an  alternative  proposal.  He 
informs  his  readers  that  '  the  scheme  propounded  by  Lord  Dufferin 
was  somewhat  vague  and  complex  in  substance.'  He  then  shifts 
his  ground,  solemnly  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  some  mis- 
apprehension of  phrases  and  taking  for  his  text  the  alternative  projects 
ultimately  adopted  by  Lord  Dufferin.  '  Did,'  he  asks, '  this  project 
so  far  coincide  in  its  main  lines  with  that  which  commends  itself 
to  Mr.  Dicey,  as  to  justify  him  in  speaking  of  them  as  identical,  and  in 
quoting  as  against  Lord  Cromer  the  authority  and  proposals  of  Lord 
Dufferin  ? ' 

•4i  To  this  my  reply  is  brief.  It  is  no  business  of  Sir  Auckland  Colvin 
to  discuss  what  Lord  Dufferin  may  have  meant,  or  how  far  he  may 
or  may  not  have  subsequently  changed  his  opinions.  I  prefer  Lord 
Dufferin's  own  words  as  employed  by  him  at  the  commencement 
of  his  own  official  report  to  Sir  Auckland's  ingenious  endeavour  to 
explain  away  the  significance  of  Lord  Dufferin's  statement,  by 
suggesting  that  he  did  not  really  mean  or  understand  his  own  initial 
statements.  '  Litera  scripta  manet '  and  on  the^  paragraph  with 
which  the  Dufferin  report'  commences]  I  take]  my  stand,  as  my 
defence  against  a  baseless  indictment  levelled  against  my  good  faith 
in  'Egypt  To-day,'  in  quoting,  as  against  Sir  Auckland's  garbled 
version,  the  authority  and  proposals  of  Lord  Dufferin. 

'  As  to  the'charge  against  me  in  respect  of  Nubar  Pasha  it  is  utterly 
vague  and  inconsistent.  '  It  so  happens,'  Sir  Auckland  writes,  '  that 
for  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  when  Nubar  Pasha  was  Prime  Minister, 
the  administration  of  certain  Summary  Commissions  was,  under  his 
auspices  and  at  his  urgent  instance, rplaced  wholly,  native-fashion,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mudirs  or  provincial  governors.'  No  dates,  no  confirmatory 
evidence,  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Egypt's 
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greatest  statesman  endeavoured  to  carry  out,  in  a  partial  degree, 
the  policy  suggested  by  Lord  Dufierin,  are  given  in  '  Egypt  To-day.' 
The  country  was  tranquil,  and  apparently  contented,  so  long  as  the 
policy  of  Nubar  Pasha  entrusting  native  officials  with  the  administration 
of  the  provinces  was  carried  into  effect.  After  five  years  the  system 
was  suddenly  abolished  in  disregard  of  the  opposition  offered  by 
Nubar  Pasha.  Sir  Auckland,  however,  omits  to  mention  that  this 
ill-advised  step  was  due  to  the  wholesale  release  from  prison  of 
some  800  brigands  and  notorious  criminals,  not  at  the  instance 
of  our  then  Consul-General,  or  of  the  British  Agency,  but  on  the 
sole  recommendation  of  the  late  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  who  had  recently 
been  nominated  head  of  the  police  in  Egypt,  and  who  was  very 
shortly  after  appointed  Consul-General  at  Erzeroum,  after  his  signal 
failure  as  head  of  the  police  in  Egypt.  In  consequence  of  this  grave 
error  of  judgment  criminal  outrages  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
British  authorities  in  Egypt  seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  lay  the 
blame,  not  on  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  but  on  the  Mudirs,  as  an  excuse  for 
replacing  the  provinces  under  British  Courts,  acting  in  accordance 
with  British  ideas  of  law  and  justice  and  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
native  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

Nubar  Pasha  protested  most  vigorously  against  the  gaol  deli  very 
being  carried  into  execution,  and  resigned  soon  after  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  British  authorities. 

There  are  any  number  of  gross  errors  in  '  Egypt  To-day '  which  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  but  the  limits  of  space  preclude  my  so  doing. 
I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  repeating  the  criti- 
cisms I  have  passed  upon  Lord  Cromer's  Policy,  written  before  his 
Lordship's  illness  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  high  office  he  has  held 
so  long  and  in  many  respects  so  creditably.  Were  it  not  for  the 
atmosphere  of  adulation  which  seems  to  me  to  pervade  all  the  exag- 
gerated eulogies  conferred  upon  the  latest  of  our  modern  great  pro- 
consuls by  the  author  of  '  Egypt  To-day,'  and  by  Lord  Cromer's  official 
champions,  I  would  gladly  have  left  this  article  unwritten.  But  when 
they  find  it  necessary  to  justify  their  adulation  by  denouncing  my 
criticisms  on  the  absolute  autocracy  of  the  recent  regime  in  Egypt, 
and  by  insinuating  that  their  author  is  guilty  of  crass  ignorance 
or  actuated  by  personal  motives,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  credit, 
I  feel  bound  to  speak  the  truth  as  I  see  it. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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THE  LIBERAL   PARTY 
AND    THE  HOUSE   OF  PEERS 


THE  Englishman  who,  versed  in  the  history  of  his  country,  has  traced 
through  its  slow  and  uncertain  beginnings  the  long  and  laborious 
construction  of  the  national  constitution — that  fair  and  stately  edifice 
which  now  securely  rests  upon  the  firm  and  ample  base  of  public 
liberty  and  popular  power — is  constrained,  whatever  be  his  political 
creed,  to  contemplate  with  admiration  the  large  and  conspicuous  part 
the  House  of  Lords  has  played  in  resisting  and  vanquishing  those 
anti-popular  forces  which  have  from  time  to  time  menaced  and 
imperilled  the  growth  of  free  institutions. 

In  the  fierce  struggles  against  the  extravagant  assertion  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  the  aggressions  of  the  papacy,  and  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  the  baronage  of  England  with 
general  consistency  supported  the  popular  cause  ;  and  at  periods  of 
our  history,  when  the  Commons  did  not  exist  or  had  little  political 
influence,  they  asserted  and  maintained  for  the  people  a  measure  of 
personal  liberty  and  legal  right  unknown  to  the  subjects  of  other 
monarchical  States.  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  English  peerage, 
which  at  great  crises  of  our  history  vindicated  personal  liberty,  con- 
stitutional government,  and  the  Protestant  succession,  should  now  be 
regarded  by  the  Liberal  or  popular  party  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
social  and  political  progress,  and,  indeed,  of  religious  liberty. 

This  attitude  of  Liberals  is  far  from  inexplicable.  In  our  earlier 
history  the  constitutional  issues  concerning  personal  liberty  and  the 
limits  of  the  royal  prerogative  were  of  equal  moment  to  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  peer  and  peasant  were  as  one  in  detestation  of 
papacy  and  priestcraft ;  but  these  great  issues  are  placed  outside  the 
realm  of  controversy,  and  new  issues  have  arisen  mainly  concerned 
with  property  and  economic  conditions.  The  contest  is  now  between 
the  forces  of  conservation  and  innovation,  between  the  classes  which 
are  consistently  Conservative  and  the  masses  which  are  normally 
Liberal.  The  successive  Reform  Bills  of  1832, 1868,  and  1885  largely  de- 
prived the  Liberal  party  of  the  support  of  the  wealthier  classes  ;  thence- 
forth the  enfranchised  proletariat  usually  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  Liberal  party,  which  is  the  more  consistently  disposed  to  further  its 
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aims  and  interests,  while  the  middle  and  upper  classes  sought,  with 
ambiguous  success,  from  the  Conservative  party  protection  for  their 
property  and  privileges. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  and  criticise  the  various  causes  of 
offence  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  given  to  the  Liberal  party.  It 
is  sufficient  to  note  that  it  has  frequently  differed  from  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  cardinal  questions  of  public  policy,  and  this  difference 
of  opinion  has  from  time  to  time  resulted  in  conflicts  between  the  two 
Houses,  culminating  in  ultimate  submission  by  the  Lords  to  the  will 
of  the  Commons  or  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  projected 
legislation.  In  reviewing  the  character  of  these  conflicts,  we  observe 
that  sometimes  the  House  of  Commons  has  initiated  legislation  which 
has  lacked  the  support  of  public  opinion ;  sometimes  by  narrow 
majorities  it  has  passed  measures  upon  which  public  opinion  was 
ambiguous.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that,  even  if  we  place  the 
constitutional  status  of  the  House  of  Peers  as  a  legislative  body  as 
low  as  is  consistent  with  any  rational  estimate  of  the  functions  of  a 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  in  neither  of  the  above  illustrations  could  it 
justly  be  said  to  have  exceeded  its  functions  in  negativing  legislation 
passed  by  the  other  House  under  such  conditions.  But  it  is  alleged 
there  have  been  occasions  since  the  year  1832,  which  is  said  to  have 
marked  a  change  in  the  constitutional  position  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
whereby  it  ceased  to  be  of  equal  legislative  authority  to  the  Commons, 
or  in  other  words  to  be  a  co-ordinate  estate  of  the  realm,  when  the 
Peers  have  negatived  the  clearly  expressed  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  apparently  unambiguous  sense  of  the  electorate. 
This  is  the  action  of  the  House  of  Peers  upon  which  the  Liberal  party 
founds  its  justification  for  insisting  that  there  shall  be  some  con- 
stitutional change  effected  whereby  its  subordination  to  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  be  unequivocally  established  or  its  character  so  altered 
as  to  be  equally  a  popular  Chamber  with  the  Lower  House. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  action  of  the  House  of  Peers  touching 
measures  promoted |by  the  Liberal  party  which  they  have  rejected 
or  materially  impaired  by  amendment,  it  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
stated  that  the  charge  of  overriding  the  will  of  the  popular  assembly 
only  dates  from  1832  ;  for  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons,  save 
on  questions  of  privilege,  from  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  down  to 
the  above-named  date,  never  came  into  serious  conflict  with  the  Upper 
House,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  the  complaisant  creature 
of  the  Peers.  The  following  measures  have  been  referred  to  in  various 
pamphlets  published,  under  Liberal  auspices,  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  anti-popular  attitude  of  the  Peers  towards  the  people  and 
their  unsympathetic  treatment  of  Liberal  measures.  The  list  includes 
all  projected  legislation  of  first-class  importance,  and  it  demonstrates 
that,  with  a  certain  exception  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  House  of  Peers 
has  never  definitely  rejected  any  measure  of  this  character,  but  its 
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action  lias  been  dilatory  or  revisory  in  an  anti-popular  direction. 
The  measures  which  it  delayed  and  the  periods  of  delay  from  the 
time  they  were  first  submitted  to  the  Peers  to  that  when  ultimately 
accepted,  are  :  The  Jew  Disabilities  Bill  (1833-1845),  Parliamentary 
Oath  (1847-1858),  Church  Rates  Abolition  (1858-1868),  Paper  Duties 
Repeal  (1860-1861),  University  Tests  Bill  (1864-1872),  Ballot  Bill 
(1870-1871).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was 
passed  on  its  first  presentation  to  the  Lords  in  1846,  though  three 
years  earlier  a  resolution  in  favour  of  repeal  was  supported  by  five 
Peers  only. 

With  regard  to  the  exercise  by  the  Peers  of  their  power  to  amend 
bills,  one  cannot  put  the  case  against  them  higher  than  this — that 
Liberal  statesmen  have  complained  that  their  amendments  have  been 
from  a  Liberal  or  popular  standpoint  to  the  detriment  of  numerous 
enactments,  and  notably  in  respect  of  the  following  measures  :  Labour 
in  Mines  Bill  (1842),  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  (1845),  Legacy 
and  Succession  Duties  (1853),  Married  Women's  Property  (1870), 
Employers'  Liability  (1880),  and  Parish  Councils  Bill  (1894). 

There  is,  however,  no  bill  of  first-rate  importance  which  they  can 
be  said  to  have  finally  rejected  after  its  passage  through  the  Commons, 
unless  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893  falls  within  this  category ; 
but  it  must  be  noted  that  in  their  treatment  of  this  measure 
they  stand  on  the  firm  ground  of  popular  vindication — a  vindication 
sufficiently  complete  to  have  since  received  the  acquiescence  of  an 
influential  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  With  regard  to  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Education  and  Plural  Voting  Bills  of  last  session,  it  is 
premature  to  say  that  they  have  been  finally  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

The  case  against  the  House  of  Lords  touching  their  treatment  of 
projected  legislation  by  the  Commons  may,  therefore,  be  thus  stated  : 
(1)  they  have  temporarily  hindered  the  passage  of  measures  passed  by 
the  Commons  and  approved  by  the  people ;  (2)  they  have  modified 
the  more  democratic  characteristics  of  several  measures ;  and  (3)  they 
have  apparently  asserted  the  right  to  negative  legislation  upon  which 
they  profess  to  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  possess 
the  indisputable  and  general  support  of  the  electorate. 

It  is  under  the  above  circumstances  that  the  Liberal  party  propose 
to  do  something  which  shall  henceforth  render  it  less  practicable  for 
the  House  of  Peers  to  frustrate  or  impede  legislation  upon  which  the 
House  of  Commons  has  decided. 

Many  plans  have  been  suggested  whereby  this  end  may  be  attained, 
but  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  three  main  propositions — namely, 
(1)  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers  as  an  assembly  possessing  co- 
ordinate or  proximately  co-ordinate  legislative  powers  with  the  House 
of  Commons ;  (2)  the  reconstitution  of  the  '  upper  House '  into  an 
assembly  founded  on  an  equally  democratic  basis  with  the  Lower 
House ;  or  (3)  the  creation  of  a  new  Chamber,  where  in  substitution 
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for  the  hereditary  principle  its  members  shall  be  chosen  partly  by  the 
Crown,  partly  under  a  restrictive  franchise,  and  with  qualifications 
of  rank,  wealth,  or  public  service. 

The  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment into  a  single  Chamber  has  so  far  met  with  little  support  from  our 
statesmen  or  publicists.  This  is  due  to  a  not  unreasonable  apprehen- 
sion that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  endow  a  popular  assembly,  sensitive 
to  the  shifting  moods  of  popular  opinion,  with  an  unchecked  and  un- 
limited power  of  legislation ;  and  that  a  second  Chamber,  even  without 
co-ordinate  legislative  powers,  composed  of  men  of  experience  and  less 
amenable  to  popular  control,  would  at  least  afford  time  for  further 
reflection  and  riper  judgment.  This  view  is  fortified  by  the  wholly 
erroneous  but  not  the  less  widely  spread  impression  of  the  unlettered 
public  that  the  House  of  Peers  owes  its  existence  to  the  prudence  and 
caution  of  our  ancestors  who  distrusted  the  unfettered  discretion  of 
a  popular  assembly.  History,  however,  teaches  us  that,  so  far  from 
the  House  of  Peers  being  created  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  Commons, 
the  Lower  House  came  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  Commons  of  England  from  the  unrestrained  power  of  the  Peers 
to  tax  their  resources  for  the  royal  services.  The  House  of  Peers  was 
in  its  origin  the  popular  assembly  at  a  time  when  the  only  means 
of  ascertaining  the  national  will  or  sentiment  was  the  impracticable 
method  of  assembling  the  whole  people  in  a  mickel-gemot,  or  the 
practicable  method  of  convening  the  wealthy  and  wise  as  described 
by  Ina,  when  he  framed  his  famous  code  :  '  the  bishops,  ealdormen, 
and  the  sage  ancients  of  my  people  in  a  great  assembly  of  the  servants 
of  God.'  For  long  after  the  Norman  Conquest — certainly  till  the  time 
of  Edward  the  First,  and  perhaps  later — the  power  of  legislation 
pertained  only  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  House  of  Peers. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  advanced  in  the  Press  and  on  the 
platform  as  to  the  most  effective  means  whereby  the.  power  of  the 
Peers  to  reject  or  materially  change  the  character  of  measures  which 
have  received  the  approval  of  the  Commons  may  be  abated  or  avoided. 

Conspicuous  among  these  suggestions  is  that  for  the  institution  of 
the  '  referendum.'  The  objections  to  this  proposed  plan  are  manifold 
and  conclusive;  if  established,  the  country  would  continually  be 
threatened  with  and  frequently  involved  in  what  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  General  Election,  and  often  consequentially  a  change  of 
Government ;  it  would  afford  the  Peers  greater  facilities,  accompanied 
by  less  responsibility,  for  embarrassing  a  Liberal  Administration ;  under 
it  legislative  powers  would  largely  pass  from  Parliament  to  the  people, 
a  form  of  government  wholly  unsuited  to  a  great  and  populous  State, 
whereby  the  efficiency,  authority,  and  dignity  of  a  representative 
assembly  would  be  destroyed ;  and  in  result  it  would  lead  to  the  enjoy- 
ment by  the  Peers  of  an  uncontrolled  and  unchallenged  discretion 
in  the  rejection  of  minor  measures  and  a  very  large  licence  to  amend 
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more  important  legislation.  The  most  intelligent  advocates  of  the 
'  referendum '  naively  state  that  the  establishment  of  this  institution 
would  be  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  abolition  or  amend- 
ment of  the  Second  Chamber,  after  which  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
'  referendum '  would  cease.  If  this  be  so,  the  fate  of  a  proposal  for  the 
'  referendum '  is  unquestionable  :  it  recalls  to  one's  mind  the  story  of  the 
courteous,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  unaccepted,  invitation  to  the  '  dillies  ' 
to  submit  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Another  proposal,  which  only  requires  to  be  stated  to  establish 
its  absurdity,  is  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  should  be  exercised 
in  the  creation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  new  Peers  to  redress  the 
present  inequality  of  parties  in  the  Upper  House.  This  would  entail 
the  creation  by  the  Liberal  Government  of  some  five  hundred  additional 
Peers,  constituting  a  House  of  about  eleven  hundred  members ;  and  as 
each  succeeding  Ministry  would  be  compelled  to  readjust  the  position 
of  parties  on  its  acceding  to  power,  the  ultimate  numerical  strength 
of  the  Upper  House  may  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

Almost  equally  absurd  is  the  proposal  that  the  King  should  exercise 
an  alleged  prerogative  to  summon  such  Peers  to  Parliament  as  he 
might  be  advised  by  his  Ministers.  It  is  alleged  that  there  is  historical 
precedent  for  this  proposal,  and  the  case  of  Lord  Bristol,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First,  is  referred  to.  This  daring  innovation  of  the 
King,  made  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances,  was  at  once 
repudiated  by  the  Lords,  and  is  wholly  lacking  in  authority  as  a 
precedent.  We  must,  indeed,  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Curia  Regis 
to  find  instances  of  the  exercise  of  such  alleged  right ;  but  that  was 
before  the  existence  of  status  by  tenure,  before  the  recognition  of 
hereditary  right,  and  when  the  King  exercised  the  right  to  summon 
whom  he  would  to  take  counsel  with  him  upon  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
All  competent  authorities  regard  the  Parliament  of  1295  as  marking 
the  time  from  which  a  writ  of  summons  became  an  hereditary  right ; 
in  other  words,  the  Sovereign  was  bound  by  an  inviolable  constitu- 
tional rule  to  issue  a  writ  of  summons  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  a  man 
to  whom  a  writ  of  summons  had  been  previously  issued  :  in  fact,  Coke 
defined  the  right  to  a  summons  as  a  fee-simple,  the  fullest  estate 
known  to  the  English  law.  If,  indeed,  the  fact  of  this  alleged  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  could  be  established,  its  exercise  would  result 
in  the  virtual  abolition  of  a  Second  Chamber,  and  successive  Ministries 
would  constitute  a  House  of  Lords,  consisting  only  of  persons  absolutely 
subservient  to  their  will.  Thus  the  quality  which  those  who  support  a 
Second  Chamber  claim  to  be  its  most  valuable  attribute — namely,  that 
it  should  exercise  a  restraining  influence  against  hasty  and  ill-considered 
legislation — would  be  wholly  lost ;  its  duty  would  merely  be  to  record 
the  laws  that  were  passed  in  the  Lower  Chamber. 

A  whimsical  variation  of  this  suggested  power  of  the  Crown  to 
withhold  at  its  pleasure  writs  of  summons  from  the  present  peerage 
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is  a  recent  suggestion  by  a  member  of  the  Government  that  hence- 
forth the  qualification  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers  should  include 
the  present  Peers  but  not  the  Lords  spiritual,  but  should  extend  to 
*  reverend  and  worthy  men  of  all  denominations '  and  privy  coun- 
cillors, and  that  a  Ministry  should  have  the  power  '  to  dissolve  either 
House  of  Parliament  separately  or  both  together,  to  advise  the  new 
creation  of  peers  or  privy  councillors,'  and,  it  may  be  assumed,  the 
summons  of  other  '  reverend  and  worthy  men '  in  place  of  those  who 
might  show  recalcitrancy  towards  the  Government's  policy.  Here, 
again,  we  have  suggested  the  simulacrum  of  a  Second  Chamber  the 
impotent  creature  of  the  party  in  power,  having  ever  before  it  the 
prospect  of  dissolution  at  the  will  of  an  imperious  Minister  should  it 
presume  to  thwart  his  will  in  exercising  the  normal  functions  of  a 
legislative  assembly. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  upon  proposals  for  reform  which  would 
involve  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers  under  the  shallow 
imposture  of  a  Second  Chamber  devoid  of  the  attributes  of  perma- 
nence, authority,  dignity,  or  independence.  If  a  Second  Chamber  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  body  politic,  if  it  be  a  check  on  rash  and  hasty 
legislation,  if  it  be  a  corrective  to  popular  excitement  and  extravagance, 
if  it  is  to  enjoy  the  reverence  and  regard  of  the  people,  it  must  in  the 
first  place  be  constituted  from  men  of  learning  and  experience  versed 
in  public  affairs ;  in  a  word,  fulfilling  the  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of 
an  assembly  of  the  '  sage  ancients '  of  the  people.  The  House  of 
Peers  fails  to  enjoy  that  character.  If  Parliament  were  to  cease 
to  exist,  and  the  Sovereign,  under  a  national  emergency,  were  com- 
pelled to  assemble  by  his  mandate  an  assembly  of  the  most  learned 
and  distinguished  men  of  the  land  to  advise  him  on  great  questions 
of  public  policy,  among  that  assembly  would  properly  be  found 
many  members  of  the  present  House  of  Peers,  but  certainly  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  present  House  of  six  hundred  members.  In 
early  times  Bang's  tenants-in-chief,  the  barons  of  England,  with  more 
or  less  exactitude,  were  the  same  type  and  class  of  men  that  formed 
the  Saxon  Witan — they  were,  in  fact,  the  great  and  wise  men  of  the 
land ;  but  when  attendance  at  Parliament  ceased  to  be  a  personal 
obligation  dependent  upon  the  Sovereign's  will,  and  became  an 
hereditary  right,  at  first  under  writ  of  summons  and  later  under 
grant  by  patent,  the  ancient  conception  of  the  House  of  Peers  as  an 
assembly  of  the  great  and  wise  began  to  decline ;  and  now,  when  a  seat 
in  the  Peers'  House  is  at  the  command  of  every  wealthy  man  who  can 
win  the  favour  of  a  party  leader,  its  claim  to  remain  an  integral  part 
of  the  Legislature  has  become  materially  weakened. 

Thus  the  House  of  Lords  has  largely  lost  not  merely  the  material 
influence  which,  when  almost  exclusively  composed  of  great  territorial 
magnates,  it  enjoyed,  but  also  that  moral  influence  that  among  the 
fiercest  democracies  pertains  to  ancient  and  illustrious  lineage.  We 
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speak  with  irony  of  the  Englishman's  veneration  for  a  lord  ;  and  yet 
if  we  explore  the  origin  of  this  sentiment  we  find  it  springs  from  no 
vulgar  adulation  of  wealth  and  title,  but  rather  from  something  that 
is  neither  mean  nor  ignoble — a  reverence  for  the  past  and  respect  for 
those  great  English  families  in  whose  biographies  we  may  read  the 
history  of  our  State.  The  personality  of  the  parvenu  Peer  who  owes 
his  status  to  some  sordid  party  service  is  ignored  and  perhaps 
despised,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  Peers  are  still,  though  each 
succeeding  year  in  lessening  degree,  the  haughty  '  Ramnians '  who 
for  centuries  controlled  the  destinies  of  England.  Tradition  survives 
history,  and  thus,  though  history  long  since  recorded  the  changed 
character  of  the  House  of  Peers,  there  still  lingers  around  that  ancient 
assembly  the  memories  of  its  past ;  but  the  illusion  is  being  rapidly 
dispelled,  and  the  public,  who  would  perhaps  view  with  indulgent 
toleration  the  perpetuation  of  hereditary  right  in  our  great  historic 
families,  inquire  with  impatience  why  this  hereditary  right  to  legislate 
should  be  conferred  upon  individuals  distinguished  from  their  fellow- 
citizens  by  no  attribute  of  intellectual  or  moral  worth,  no  meritorious 
service  to  the  State,  not  even  by  the  doubtful  claims  of  high  descent 
and  territorial  influence — by  nothing  save  wealth,  acquired  maybe 
in  the  honourable  career  of  commercial  enterprise,  not  infrequently 
in  the  more  doubtful  fields  of  finance  or  modern  journalism. 

There  are  three  essential  conditions  which  must  pertain  to  a 
reorganised  Second  Chamber :  first,  that  it  should  rest  on  an  essen- 
tially popular  basis — that  is,  that  it  should  be  responsible  to  an 
electorate  identical  in  status  to  that  which  returns  the  House  of 
Commons ;  secondly,  that  the  qualification  of  membership  should  not 
be  of  a  character  that  would  limit  the  area  of  choice  to  persons  likely 
to  be  anti-popular  in  their  political  opinions ;  thirdly,  that  conditions 
should  attach  to  the  qualifications  of  membership  and  perhaps  the 
incidents  or  methods  of  election  that  would  render  the  Second 
Chamber  something  different  from  a  mere  duplication  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  the  Second  Chamber 
would  be  able  to  fearlessly  criticise,  amend,  and  maybe  reject  measures 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Commons,  conscious  that  it  rested  upon  an 
equally  democratic  basis,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  identical 
responsibilities.  It  would  essentially  differ  from  the  House  of  Commons 
only  in  the  fact  that  all  its  members  possessed  qualifications  which 
were  not  necessary  for  membership  of  the  Lower  House. 

One  or  two  foreign  countries  have  formed  their  Second  Chamber 
partially  on  this  model.  Thus  Italy  qualifies  for  membership  of 
her  Senate  persons  who  have  attained  eminence  in  the  public  service 
and  in  certain  professions,  or  have  sat  for  three  Parliaments  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Japan,  whose  Second  Chamber  is  partly 
hereditary,  has  an  elective  element  qualified  by  wealth.  Spain,  where 
the  hereditary  principle  survives,  has  in  her  Senate  an  elective  element 
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of  persons  who  are  distinguished  in  law,  literature,  or  art.  But 
unfortunately  we  get  little  guidance  from  abroad.  The  tendencies  of 
foreign  States  have  been  to  render  their  Second  Chambers  anti- 
popular  in  their  character ;  there  have,  indeed,  been  indications  of 
friction  between  their  popular  assemblies  and  their  Second  Chambers  ; 
but  constitutional  government  in  European  countries  widely  differs 
from  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  controversy  which  is  now  acute 
here  is  as  yet  in  the  distant  future  elsewhere. 

Lord  Newton's  scheme,  which  has  recently  been  discussed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  with  moderation  and  lucidity,  is  open  to  the  fatal 
objection  that  under  it  the  Second  Chamber  would  remain  as  anti- 
popular  in  its  tendencies  as  the  present  House  ;  but,  unlike  the  present 
House,  it  would  enjoy  that  higher  prestige  and  authority  which 
would  necessarily  pertain  to  an  institution  which  was  the  deliberate 
creation  of  the  popular  will ;  the  constitutional  rule,  fully  recognised 
since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  that  the  House  of  Lords  may  only 
exercise  dilatory  functions,  and  must  instantly  yield  to  an  unequivocal 
expression  of  the  popular  will,  would  be  impaired,  and  a  House  so 
constituted  would  arrogate  to  itself  at  least  equal  rights  to  those 
justly  asserted  under  the  national  constitution  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Is  it  not  possible,  however,  to  constitute  a  Second  Chamber  which 
shall  fulfil  the  essential  conditions  as  above  stated,  and  to  effect 
this  by  no  violent  and  destructive  methods,  but  by  the  process  of 
adaptation  ?  It  is  generally  recognised  by  the  Peers  that  the  hereditary 
principle  of  qualification  for  the  function  of  the  legislator  is  a  priori 
untenable ;  but  that  they  will  wholly  renounce  that  principle  in  favour 
of  the  crude  schemes  that  have  been  suggested  is  very  improbable. 
An  hereditary  peerage  annually  recruited  from  the  great  professions 
and  commerce  will  at  least  compare  favourably  as  the  constituent 
of  a  Second  Chamber  with  the  legislators  appointed  by  the  Crown 
on  the  nomination  of  party  leaders ;  but  though  the  Peers  may  reso- 
lutely refuse  to  allow  hereditary  right  to  be  superseded,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  that  they  should  assent  to  some  modification  of  the 
principle. 

It  is  essential  to  any  compromise  satisfactory  to  the  Liberal  party 
that  the  Second  Chamber  should  be  wholly  or  mainly  elective,  but 
it  would  not  violate  the  democratic  character  of  an  assembly  that 
its  members  should  be  selected  from  certain  categories  of  persons  ; 
the  area  of  choice  would  be  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  the  electors 
to  procure  Liberal  candidates,  while  at  the  same  time  the  qualifica- 
tion for  candidature  would  tend  to  secure  that  standard  of  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  character  on  the  part  of  its  members  that 
would  realise  the  true  conception  of  what  a  Second  Chamber  should 
be.  Thus  persons  who  had  served  in  two  or  more  Parliaments  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  those  who  may  have  held  high 
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office  in  the  Government,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies,  who 
had  held  high  judicial  office  or  had  occupied  positions  of  dignity  in 
the  local  government  of  the  country,  also  persons  of  recognised  status 
in  our  universities  and  scientific  institutions, — to  candidates  falling 
within  these  and  the  like  categories  might  reasonably  be  added  as 
qualified  candidates  all  present  and  future  Peers  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  objection  to  a  Chamber  so  constituted  is  obvious — namely, 
the  generally  higher  attainments  and  qualifications  of  its  members 
would  by  comparison  degrade  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  this  is 
more  or  less  inevitable,  for  the  alternatives  are  limited.  If  the  Second 
Chamber  is  to  be  weak  and  ineffective,  though  sometimes  embarrassing 
to  the  party  in  power,  then  the  present  House  of  Peers  fulfils  those 
conditions ;  if  it  is  to  be  impotent  and  therefore  useless,  it  must  be 
formed  from  nominees  of  the  party  in  power,  or  must  be  elected 
from  the  same  material  and  under  the  same  franchise  as  the  House 
of  Commons — in  which  latter  case  it  would  in  its  effect  result  in  little 
more  than  providing  in  the  Commons  another  stage  in  legislation ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  an  effective  Chamber — i.e.  with  a 
recognised  and  accepted  power  to  reject  and  modify  the  legislative 
and  administrative  action  of  the  First  Chamber — its  organisation 
must  be  distinct  either  in  its  elective  basis  or  in  the  qualifications  of 
its  members. 

As  already  observed,  public  opinion,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  favour 
the  maintenance  of  a  Second  Chamber.  Whatever  may  be  the 
philosophy  of  Second  Chambers — and  the  question  offers  an  ample 
field  for  argument — the  present  position  of  party  politics  in  the  House 
of  Commons  presents  many  cogent  reasons  for  maintaining  a  Second 
Chamber  in  this  country.  The  perfection  of  party  organisation,  alike 
in  Parliament  and  the  constituencies,  has  resulted  in  the  subordina- 
tion of  individual  opinion  and  action  on  the  part  of  members  of 
Parliament  to  the  discipline  of  party  leaders,  and  the  result  is  the 
almost  complete  absolutism  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry.  A  schism 
in  the  Ministry  may,  indeed,  as  in  the  cases  of  Home  Rule  and  fiscal 
change,  produce  a  like  schism  in  the  party ;  but,  broadly  speaking, 
the  discipline  of  party  is  maintained  both  in  the  House  and  the  con- 
stituencies with  a  severity  that  not  infrequently  enables  a  Ministry 
to  coerce  its  followers  into  the  support  of  a  policy  repugnant  to  their 
individual  opinions.  A  modifying  and  corrective  influence  on  this 
state  of  things  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  groups; 
but  at  present  government  by  groups  is  non-existent,  or  at  least  in 
a  very  embryonic  stage.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  however  well  founded  the  charge  may  be  that  they  place 
the  interests  of  their  class  above  those  of  the  public,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  they  are  free  from  the  severe  party  discipline  that  obtains 
in  the  Commons. 

Between   two    Chambers  enjoying  common   rights   in  the  work 
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of  legislation,  we  may  strive  in  vain  to  attain  that  fine  adjust- 
ment of  their  respective  provinces  and  powers  which  may  avoid 
collision  or  friction,  and  the  opportunities  and  occasions  for  disagree- 
ment are  multiplied  when  each  Chamber  is  representative  or  typical 
of  distinct  classes  of  society.  The  Peers  during  the  advance  of 
democracy  have  gradually  become  the  representatives  of  the  forces 
of  privilege  and  wealth.  Stubbornly  they  have  contested  the  onward 
progress  of  the  proletariat,  but  since  the  Keform  Act  of  1832  they 
have  consciously  fought  for  a  lost  cause  ;  their  battles  have  ever  been 
to  cover  an  inevitable  retreat,  and  every  campaign  has  been  followed 
by  a  capitulation. 

In  their  desire  to  abolish  an  hereditary  Chamber,  Liberals  are 
too  prone  to  ignore  the  argument  that  by  substituting  a  Second 
Chamber  founded  upon  the  rational  principle  of  representation  they 
incur  a  risk  of  placing  the  forces  of  reaction  in  a  position  of 
greater  advantage  than  that  which  they  now  occupy,  and  exchanging 
the  futile  and  timorous  resistance  which  now  confronts  them  for  the 
resolute  and  formidable  opposition  of  a  power  they  themselves  have 
established  within  the  secure  entrenchment  of  popular  sanction. 

L.  A.  ATHERLEY-JONES. 
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ENGLISH    COMMERCE    IN  A   NAVAL    WAR 


THERE  has  been  much  discussion  lately  about  the  possibility  and 
probability  of  short  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material  if  we  were  to 
be  engaged  in  hostilities  with  a  considerable  maritime  Power,  say 
Germany,  France,  or  the  United  States.  There  has  been  a  Royal 
Commission  on  the  subject,  and  now  there  is  a  Treasury  Committee 
sitting  to  consider  the  expediency  and  practical  methods  of  applying 
the  Commission's  suggestion  that  shipowners  and  merchants  might 
be  guaranteed  by  the  State  against  losses  by  capture,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  run  their  ships  in  time  of  war,  and  take  away  all  inducements 
to  transfer  them  to  neutral  flags.  It  is  hoped  by  this  device  to  keep 
supplies  in  this  country  cheap  in  war  time  in  spite  of  small  or  even 
large  percentages  of  captures  by  the  enemy.  The  point  of  view,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  that  of  the  injury  we  may  sustain  through  the 
enemy  preying  on  our  commerce,  as  the  phrase  is,  although  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  war  itself  may  be  all  in  our  favour.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  however,  I  believe,  to  examine  the  contingency  of  a  maritime 
war  from  a  more  general  point  of  view.  Apart  from  dangers  to  our 
commerce  from  an  enemy  capturing  our  ships,  as  United  States 
ships  were  captured  by  Confederate  cruisers  during  the  Civil  War, 
the  conditions  of  naval  war  must  involve  other  economic  dangers 
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of  a  serious  kind  as  well  as  some  captures  of  our  merchant  ships  by  the 
enemy,  and  perhaps  these  other  dangers  may  be  even  more  worth 
attending  to  and  preparing  for  beforehand — the  preparation,  indeed, 
as  the  greater  includes  the  less,  dispensing  with  any  special  prepara- 
tions against  mere  partial  interruptions  of  our  foreign  trade  by  dis- 
connected captures,  however  numerous,  on  the  high  seas. 

What  may  we  reasonably  expect  to  happen,  then,  economically, 
if  war  were  to  break  out  between  this  country  and  one  of  two  or  three 
Great  Powers  which  have  navies  next  in  importance  to  our  own,  that 
is,  the  above  named  countries — Germany,  France,  the  United  States  ; 
or  perhaps  two  or  more  Powers  combined,  say  Germany,  Austria 
and  Italy,  which  are  in  alliance  ;  or  France  and  Russia  ;  or  the  United 
States  and  Germany  ?  The  happenings  will  not,  of  course,  be  the 
same  in  all  the  cases  supposed,  which  differ  greatly  in  their  possible 
gravity,  but  the  '  sort '  of  happenings  we  may  expect  in  any  such 
war  will  appear  evident  on  consideration  of  one  or  two  only  of  the 
supposed  cases. 

First,  in  any  of  these  contingencies,  apart  from  all  remote  effects, 
dependent  on  the  continuance  of  war,  or  on  our  defeat,  or  on  a  mixed 
result,  there  would  probably  be  for  us  at  the  outset,  on  account  of 
the  dislocation  of  our  trade,  home  as  well  as  foreign,  by  the  cessation 
of  business  with  an  important  customer,  an  enormous  economic 
disaster.  There  has  been  no  previous  experience  to  guide  us  as  to 
what  may  happen,  because  at  no  previous  period  has  there  been  so 
great  a  development  of  interconnected  commerce,  with  one  great 
centre  and  a  network  spread  over  the  whole  world,  so  that  injury  or 
interruption  of  any  one  part  of  the  vast  machine  of  business  and 
credit  cannot  but  have  widespread  effects.  The  best  illustration 
we  have  had  of  the  disastrous  and  far  reaching  effects  on  this  country 
of  the  interruption  of  business  which  may  arise  from  a  naval  war 
under  modern  conditions  was  given  by  one  in  which  we  were  not 
ourselves  engaged,  that  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  in  the 
sixties ;  but  the  specimen  was  bad  enough.  Our  great  cotton 
industry  was  temporarily  paralysed.  Merchants  and  manufacturers 
were  ruined  ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  were  for  several 
years  out  of  their  usual  employment,  and  very  large  numbers  out  of 
employment  altogether  ;  there  was  immense  speculation  in  countries 
like  India,  which  were  able  to  supply  in  part  the  demand  for  cotton 
created  by  the  shortage  from  the  United  States,  and  a  speculation 
in  other  textile  trades  which  took  the  place  of  cotton  more  or  less 
for  a  time — silk,  jute,  wool,  linen — the  effects  of  which  speculations 
were  felt  for  long  years  afterwards.  Suppose  now  a  like  interruption 
of  business  of  even  a  more  general  kind,  which  must  inevitably  follow 
the  cessation  of  peace  relations  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  consequent  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  Clearly  we  should  have 
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the  cotton  famine  over  again,  possibly  in  a  worse  shape,  as  we  are 
even  more  dependent  than  in  1860  on  cotton  from  the  United  States. 
Supplies  of  food  would  also  be  interrupted,  for  we  get  a  material  part 
of  our  wheat  and  corn  from  the  United  States,  and  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  meat  supplies.  Supplies  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
would  also  run  short,  to  the  interruption  of  our  business  as  merchants 
as  well  as  manufacturers.  Simultaneously  our  export  trade  would 
be  hit,  because  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  a  contrary 
impression,  is  still  a  good  customer  for  many  of  our  exports,  and 
because  the  stoppage  of  imports  of  so  much  raw  material  as  we  obtain 
from  the  United  States  would  stop  the  exports  of  the  manufactures 
which  we  use  these  raw  materials  to  create.  War  with  the  United 
States  would  thus  be  an  economic  disaster  of  portentous  magnitude 
for  us,  quite  apart  from  any  hostile  operations  or  captures  of  our 
merchant  ships  on  the  high  seas. 

In  addition,  we  should  suffer  from  the  interruption  of  our  business 
as  the  centre  of  the  bill-drawing  operations  of  the  United  States  in 
carrying  on  its  entire  foreign  trade — not  merely  its  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  its  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  all  settled 
for  by  drafts  upon  London.  United  States  importing  merchants,  like 
those  of  other  countries,  pay  for  their  imports  by  purchasing  bills 
upon  London,  while  exporting  merchants  put  themselves  in  funds 
by  drawing  bills  on  London  which  their  customers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  to  meet.  Consequently,  in  a  state  of  war  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  the  financing  of  the  United  States 
foreign  trade  must  come  to  an  end  until  a  new  agency  is  created, 
which  would  be  a  matter  of  time  and  difficulty.  But  such  a  stoppage 
would  mean,  apart  from  other  influences,  the  extreme  disorganisation 
of  our  whole  banking  business. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  we  should  suffer  from  the  cessation  of  business 
with  Germany  or  with  France  just  as  we  would  with  the  United 
States  ;  still  more  with  a  combination  of  Powers  such  as  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy ;  or  such  as  France  and  Russia.  There  would  be 
great  interruption  and  loss,  and  we  must  count  besides  the  injury 
that  may  arise  from  the  losses  of  other  countries  not  directly  involved, 
which  might  suffer  from  the  embarrassments  of  their  customers. 
No  single  case  is  quite  so  strong  as  that  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
the  case  of  Germany,  for  instance,  cessation  of  business  would  at  once 
diminish  our  supplies  of  sugar  by  one-half,  about  10,000,OOOZ.  worth 
annually ;  while  on  the  other  side  the  loss  alone  of  German  purchases 
of  coal,  over  7,000,000  tons  annually,  would  throw  out  of  work  some 
30,000  of  our  miners.  Germany  is  altogether  a  customer  of  ours 
for  about  40,000,OOOZ.1  and  upwards  (including  foreign  and  Colonial 
produce),  while  we  import  from  Germany  over  60,000,000/L,1  large 

1  Allowing  for  imports  and  exports  through  Holland  and  Belgium  as  well  as  from 
and  to  Germany  direct. 
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enough  sums  to  be  most  material  in  the  whole  business  of  both 
countries.  As  regards  France,  which  is  in  much  the  same  position 
to  us  economically  as  Germany,  we  have  only  to  consider  our  steady 
indebtedness  to  that  country  for  dairy  produce,  for  wine,  for  articles 
de  Paris,  for  woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  and  the  steady  indebted- 
ness of  France  to  us  for  coal,  for  iron  manufactures  and  for  shipping, 
to  perceive  the  magnitude  of  the  wrench  which  the  sudden  cessation 
of  business  relations  would  mean. 

Equally,  of  course,  as  regards  Germany  and  France  as  well  as  the 
United  States  war  would  put  an  end  to  our  business  as  the  financial 
centre  of  those  countries  in  their  whole  foreign  trade;  with  similar 
effects  on  our  banking  system. 

It  is  no  doubt  quite  true  that  when  we  suffer  in  these  ways  the 
enemy  would  suffer  equally  or  even  more  than  we  do.  Credit  would 
disappear  for  a  time  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
much  home  and  foreign  business  there  would  come  to  a  standstill, 
if  the  stimulus  and  support  given  by  our  purchases  of  corn,  cotton, 
and  raw  materials  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  if  they  were  simul- 
taneously to  lose  the  facility  of  having  London  as  a  monetary  centre. 
But  the  loss  of  others  is,  of  course,  no  consolation  or  compensation  for 
our  own. 

Second.  The  outbreak  of  a  great  naval  war  in  which  we  were 
involved  would  probably  be  accompanied  by  a  banking  panic  of  unex- 
ampled dimensions.  Such  a  panic  would  probably  enough  be  brought 
on  by  the  incidents  and  consequences  of  the  stoppage  of  business 
above  described.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  ordinary  processes 
of  drawing  and  remitting  mercantile  bills  to  London  for  payment 
and  the  remittance  of  bullion  and  securities  going  on  with  the  United 
States,  bills,  credits,  and  remittances  left  out,  or  with  the  similar 
bills,  credits,  and  remittances  of  France  or  Germany  left  out.  Our 
banks  and  financial  houses  would  be  nonplussed,  would  not  know 
who  was  deserving  of  credit  or  where  to  turn  for  relief,  while  customers 
with  cash  deposits  would  desire  to  have  some  of  their  cash  under 
their  own  eye,  awaiting  events.  But  apart  from  a  banking  panic 
arising  in  this  way,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  past  history  of  bullion 
movements  and  crises  to  see  how  grave  a  condition  of  things  for 
banking  and  credit  the  outbreak  of  war  would  create.  War  always 
produces  a  special  demand  for  gold,  originally  for  the  purposes  of 
military  chests,  but  latterly,  as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  by  the 
desire  of  banks  everywhere  to  strengthen  themselves  for  the  moment 
against  local  runs,  a  desire  which  can  only  be  gratified  by  drafts  on 
London,  the  sole  free  market  for  gold  and  where  every  banker  in 
quiet  times  keeps  his  reserves.  It  may  be  right  or  wrong  for  bankers 
to  be  so  full  of  apprehensions  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  rightly  or 
wrongly  the  feeling  exists,  and  one  or  two  panics  of  our  own  are 


directly  traceable  to  this  apprehension.  I  would  instance  specially 
the  Overend  and  Gurney  panic  of  1866  which  was  at  least  accelerated 
by  the  gold  withdrawals  consequent  on  the  threat  and  actual  outbreak 
of  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  great  panic  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German 
war  in  1870  which  was  directly  due  to  the  banking  pressure.  There 
was  also  a  great  crisis  in  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  coupled  with  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
Government,  while  in  1870,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  the  Bank  of  France  was  ordered  to  suspend  specie  payments, 
and  a  general  moratorium  for  the  payment  of  bills  was  granted. 
Banks  are  thus  specially  endangered  in  every  country  by  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  England  can  form  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed,  the 
extended  character  of  our  banking  relations,  the  sudden  interruption 
of  much  of  our  business,  the  universal  anxiety,  make  it  certain  that 
in  a  big  war  there  will  be  a  run  on  London  of  unparalleled  magnitude 
before  which  every  bank,  not  excepting  the  Bank  of  England,  must 
quake.  Hitherto  in  wars  where  England  has  been  neutral,  the 
existence  of  the  London  market  has  had  a  steadying  effect.  After 
the  first  pull  upon  Lombard  Street,  foreign  bankers  have  again  sent 
money  there  freely  for  security,  because  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  operations  of  war  and  of  martial  law.  But  with  England  itself 
involved,  and  some  foreigners  probably  apprehensive,  we  cannot 
be  sure  beforehand  at  least  of  this  steadying  effect,  which  would  in 
any  case  be  delayed  till  there  was  some  certainty  of  English  success 
in  the  war  itself,  so  that  the  old  security  could  be  re-established. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  statement  as  to  what  a 
banking  panic  would  mean  to  the  whole  country  in  the  confusion 
and  distress  of  trade,  the  fall  of  prices  and  wages,  the  diminution 
of  employment,  the  falling  off  of  revenue  and  other  unwelcome  inci- 
dents with  which  we  have  long  been  unfamiliar.  But  such  things 
we  must  undoubtedly  expect,  apart  from  our  success  or  failure  in 
the  war  itself,  and  the  attacks  by  foreign  fleets  and  cruisers  on  our 
merchant  shipping.  My  vocabulary  is  not  equal  to  expressing  the 
strong  opinion  which  I  have  of  the  overwhelming  mischiefs  and  ruin 
which  the  first  few  weeks  of  a  great  naval  war,  whether  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  would  bring. 

Here  again  it  would  be  no  consolation  or  compensation  to  us 
that  the  ruin  would  be  general,  involving  our  enemies  and  neighbours 
as  well  as  ourselves.  The  wider  the  disaster  the  worse  for  all. 

Third,  there  are  certain  possibilities  in  the  naval  operations  of 
an  enemy  which  might  add  greatly  to  the  gloom  of  the  first  few  weeks 
of  war.  On  this  head  one  can  only  speak  with  difficulty,  because  we 
now  touch  on  the  sphere  of  our  military  and  naval  authorities,  whose 
business  it  is  to  counter  an  enemy's  designs.  I  may  be  permitted, 
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however,  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  ^merely  the  interference  of  an 
enemy  with  our  trade  operations  by  isolated  captures  of  our  ships 
on  the  high  seas  that  has  to  be  considered,  but  movements  of  fleets 
and  squadrons  on  a  larger  scale  which  might  close  for  a  time  certain 
outlets  and  inlets  of  our  trade  altogether,  or  almost  altogether, 
although  the  actual  captures  of  our  merchant  ships  might  be  very 
few.  What  the  play  of  fleet  against  fleet  or  squadron  against  squadron 
might  be,  especially  under  conditions  varying  from  year  to  year 
and  almost  month  to  month,  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  civilian  like 
myself  even  to  anticipate  ;  but  it  is  common  knowledge  that  in  past 
times  fleets  have  passed  each  other  unwittingly,  have  searched  for 
each  other,  and  have  manoeuvred  for  long  periods  before  the  decisive 
collision  occurred.  Is  there  any  impossibility,  in  this  game  of  hide 
and  seek,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  if  not  afterwards,  for  an  enemy's 
squadron  to  find  itself  for  a  time  possessor  of  St.  George's  Channel 
with  no  British  fleet  of  equal  or  superior  magnitude  able  to  challenge 
it  at  once,  or  except  after  an  interval  of  a  few  days  ?  It  may  be 
assumed  that  in  process  of  time  a  British  fleet  would  appear,  and 
the  operations  would  perhaps  be  merely  preliminary  to  a  decisive 
collision  between  the  main  fleets  on  both  sides ;  but  what  of  the 
disaster  to  our  business  meanwhile,  the  '  throttling '  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Glasgow?  And  supposing 
the  enemy's  squadron  to  get  away  without  fighting,  continuing  its 
threat  of  interference  at  some  other  point  ?  In  this  view  the  business 
of  rounding  up  the  enemy,  even  if  success  comes  in  the  end,  may  be 
long  and  trying,  with  complete  interruptions  of  sections  of  our  com- 
merce from  time  to  time  in  various  directions,  and  not  merely  the 
operations  of  cruisers  against  it.  The  times  would  be  lively  and 
exciting ;  but  such  liveliness  and  excitement  would  be  deadly  to  real 
business. 

To  take  other  illustrations  not  so  near  home.  Is  it  quite  impossible 
for  an  enemy,  on  the  eve  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  to  despatch  to 
a  distant  scene  with  a  good  start  a  more  powerful  squadron  than  any 
we  may  be  able  to  oppose  on  that  scene  at  first  ?  The  sea  is  all  one, 
of  course  ;  but  there  is  an  element  of  time  which  may  help  an  enemy 
to  a  certain  superiority,  locally  and  temporarily.  Such  a  squadron 
on  the  South  African  coast,  for  instance,  might  be  very  troublesome, 
and  completely  stop  a  great  deal  of  trade,  before  we  could  send  a 
force  to  cope  with  it.  Would  it  be  impossible,  again,  on  the  eve  of 
hostilities,  for  the  Suez  Canal  to  be  passed  by  an  enemy's  squadron 
going  east,  and  then  for  the  canal  banks  to  be  blown  up,  or  the  passage 
otherwise  blocked,  leaving  the  enemy  superior  east  of  Suez  until 
our  fleet  could  make  the  longer  journey  by  the  Cape,  which  might 
be  an  affair  of  weeks  ?  What  then  would  become  of  our  commerce 
over  wide  tracts  of  ocean  for  a  time,  and  of  our  numerous  undefended 
commercial  ports  in  distant  seas  ? 
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It  is  of  course  quite  true  that  by  some  such  measures  the  enemy 
might  weaken  itself  for  the  decisive  trial  of  conclusions  between  the 
main  fleets — our  sea  supremacy  might  be  furthered  '  in  the  long  run.' 
What  the  enemy's  game  might  be  it  is  not  so  easy  to  foresee.  Part 
of  it  might  be  to  postpone  a  decisive  trial  and  concentrate  for  that 
issue  though  beginning  with  dispersion.  But  in  the  best  event  for  us 
the  run  might  be  a  long  one  indeed,  and  meanwhile  many  disagreeable 
episodes  might  and  would  occur  which  would  be  far  more  serious 
than  the  mere  preying  on  our  commerce  by  Alabamas.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  very  hard  and  trying  blows  indeed,  even  if  we  have  the 
utmost  eventual  success — blows  which  would  go  far  to  dislocate  our 
foreign  commerce.  Other  nations  would  suffer  with  us,  just  as  we 
suffered  as  neutrals  from  the  really  trivial  operations  by  comparison 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war ;  but  the  suffering  of  others,  as  already 
remarked,  is  no  compensation  or  consolation  to  ourselves. 

Fourth.  The  gloom  of  naval  warfare  at  the  beginning  would  be 
complicated,  I  should  fear,  by  attempts  of  an  enemy  to  make  raids 
on  the  British  coast,  or  on  important  dependencies,  and,  if  there 
should  chance  to  be  an  opening,  to  begin  even  a  serious  invasion. 
The  number  of  such  attempts,  even  if  they  all  failed,  might  itself  be 
an  element  of  success  in  the  main  operations  of  the  enemy,  by  dis- 
tracting our  defence  ;  while  some  might  be  pushed  home  a  very  long 
way  indeed.  Fancy  an  expedition,  however  small,  effecting  a  landing 
in  Ireland  in  the  midst  of  all  our  other  alarms  !  Or  a  Turco-German 
attack  upon  our  Army  of  occupation  in  Egypt  when  our  hold  on  the 
Mediterranean  is  for  the  moment  insecure  and  to  be  fought  for,  owing 
to  Austria  and  Italy  being  combined  with  Germany  against  us !  It 
may  be  urged,  and  is  urged,  that  if  our  fleet  is  properly  vigilant,  all 
such  attempts  will  be  vain  :  no  expeditions  could  leave  the  enemy's 
coast  without  being  observed  and  followed  up.  But  so  long  as  there 
are  such  things  as  fogs  and  bad  weather  at  sea,  the  possibility  of 
continuously  perfect  vigilance  maybe  doubted,  even  if  it  is  conceivable 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Moreover,  the  expediency 
of  following  up  in  all  cases  would  not  be  so  clear.  Good  strategy 
might  decide  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  a  detached  squadron  to 
do  its  worst,  the  main  fleets  remaining  concentrated  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  revenge  later  on.  For  similar  reasons  the  line  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Sea  might  be  abandoned  along  with  Egypt  to  a 
Turco-German  combination  (plus  Austria  and  Italy)  against  us 
while  we  were  attending  to  more  vital  affairs  nearer  home.  But  let 
no  one  gainsay  the  magnitude  of  the  losses,  however  temporary,  we 
should  thus  incur.  Much  trade  would  collapse  altogether,  however 
successful  we  might  be,  and  what  remains  would  have  to  adapt  itself 
to  new  and  most  difficult  conditions.  Victory  might  bring  some 
compensation,  especially  in  the  form  of  relative  superiority  to  our 
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quondam  enemies,  but  it  would  take  years  for  the  world  to  make 
good  the  losses. 

There  are  one  or  two  practical  conclusions  from  this  review  as  to 
which  I  hope  no  doubt  should  exist.  The  prospects  of  a  great  naval 
war  being  far  more  serious  for  us  than  it  has  been  customary  to  con- 
sider, may  there  not  be  a  case  for  revising  prevalent  notions  as  to 
the  extent  and  nature  of  our  preparation  in  time  of  peace  ?  Pending 
the  establishment  of  a  settled  peace,  which  may  come  perhaps  from 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  no  war  between  the  Great 
Powers  can  be  anything  but  disastrous  to  all  concerned,  there  appears 
to  be  no  other  practical  course  for  us  but  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
contingency,  in  the  hope  that,  if  in  no  other  way,  war  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  adequacy  of  our  preparations.  Danger  arises  to  us  at 
present  from  the  temptation  we  offer  to  great  military  Powers  by 
preparations  that  are  ridiculously  insufficient.  Such  Powers  are 
tempted  to  calculate  that  the  probability  of  quick  success  is  so  great  as 
to  compensate  the  losses  and  calamities  of  a  short  war,  great  as  these 
may  be.  Hence,  war  is  provoked  which  would  not  have  been  thought 
of  if  prolonged  and  arduous  hostilities  with  a  doubtful  issue  had 
been  certainly  in  view.  From  this  danger  we  ought  surely  to  escape 
if  we  have  any  wisdom  left.  The  end  we  should  have  in  view  is  not 
merely  to  ensure  success  if  war  is  unavoidable,  but  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  chances  of  any  war  breaking  out. 

It  is  not  merely  military  and  naval  preparations  we  have  to  think 
of.  The  question,  how  credit  is  to  be  supported  and  banking  and 
commercial  distress  avoided  or  mitigated  is  just  as  serious.  Should 
not  our  cash  reserves,  for  instance,  be  far  greater  than  they  are  ? 
Ought  there  not  to  be  an  understanding  between  the  City  and  the 
Government  for,  if  necessary,  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
and  a  moratorium  for  debts  the  instant  a  great  war  breaks  out  ?  This 
is  the  sort  of  problem  our  rulers  must  face. 

As  to  military  and  naval  preparations  themselves,  is  it  not  evident 
that  there  has  been  little  thought  of  the  unspeakable  gravity  of  the 
dangers  involved  in  war  ?  I  confess  for  one  that  the  formulas  as  to 
our  fleets  being  always  equal  to  a  two-Power  standard  or  a  three- 
Power  standard  of  the  best  foreign  fleets,  do  not  impress  me.  Eather 
there  are  certain  things  which  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  do 
against  any  possible  or  conceivable  combination,  such  as  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  our  own  home  waters,  and  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  to  our  ships,  and  the  security  of  our  communications  with 
India  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea.  These  things  are  our 
life,  without  which  the  British  Empire  cannot  exist,  so  that  the 
slightest  momentary  interruption  ought  to  be  instantly  made  good. 
If  our  forces  are  not  so  strong  as  to  ensure  this,  and  we  have  to  fight 
our  way  out,  we  are  perpetually  in  serious  danger,  first  of  all  of  com- 


plete  overthrow,  and  in  the  second  degree  of  so  great  an  interruption 
of  our  communications  over  wide  areas  that  our  commerce  will  be 
dislocated  and  sustain  such  losses  as  will  not  be  easily  recoverable. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  number  and  location  of  the 
different  ships  and  men  the  Admiralty  ought  to  have  at  its  disposal 
for  these  purposes,  but  may  I  suggest  that  our  whole  position  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  local  defence  upon  which  the  operations  of  our 
mobile  fleet  ought  to  rest  ?  We  must  not  have  a  mobile  fleet  and 
nothing  else,  for  the  result  would  be  a  continual  detaching  of  the 
mobile  fleet  for  work  which  could  be  as  well  and  more  cheaply  done 
by  mines,  torpedo  vessels,  and  submarines.  For  the  same  reason 
we  must  have  adequate  preparations  on  land,  not  merely  to  defeat, 
but  to  prevent  all  raids  and  attempts  at  invasions,  so  that  our  mobile 
fleet  would  always  be  available  to  attack  and  follow  up  the  enemy 
to  however  remote  a  corner  of  the  ocean  he  might  entice  us,  without 
any  fear  of  the  possible  surprise  of  our  home  base  by  an  enemy's 
squadron  or  fleet  that  had  evaded  us.  There  has  been  much  arguing 
by  some  naval  strategists  to  the  effect  that  an  increase  of  the  mobile 
fleet  will  always  be  the  cheapest  defence,  but  the  arguments  are  hardly 
convincing,  as  not  recognising  the  magnitude  of  local  interests  and 
the  possibility  of  mistakes  in  handling  the  mobile  fleet  itself. 

Farther,  our  military  forces  should  be  raised  to  such  a  level  that 
it  would  be  unsafe  for  any  enemy's  fleet  to  give  up  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting their  own  coast  on  account  of  the  danger  of  our  raiding  or 
invading  it.  This  course  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the 
development  of  naval  power  on  the  part  of  great  military  governments. 
Unless  we  can  attack  their  base,  we  cannot  even  be  sure  of  finding 
their  fleet  at  home,  and  we  shall  always  be  in  the  position  of  a  Power 
that  can  be  attacked  and  cannot  attack  in  return. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  escape  great  losses  and  disaster  in  future 
naval  wars  there  appears  to  be  no  course  open  to  us  but  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  time  of  peace.  But  it  will  be  cheaper  to  spend 
say  40,000,000?.  a  year  more  than  we  are  now  doing  on  increasing  the 
numbers  and  efficiency  of  our  Navy  and  Army  than  to  have  to  spend 
in  hot  haste  in  one  fatal  year  more  than  ten  times  the  money,  besides 
suffering  loss  of  capital  by  stoppage  of  trade  and  depreciation  of 
property  and  securities  to  the  extent  not  improbably  of  one  or  two 
thousand  millions  sterling,  which  would  easily  be  our  little  bill  of 
losses  in  a  great  naval  war. 

There  is  another  conclusion  of  a  different  order  which  should 
receive  more  and  more  attention  as  time  goes  on.  This  is  that  the 
chief  nations  of  the  world  are  already  more  deeply  pledged  to  peace 
with  each  other  than  is  commonly  understood.  If  war,  by  the  mere 
stoppage  of  peaceful  intercourse  and  the  universal  banking  and 
commercial  panic  it  produces,  apart  from  actual  hostilities,  is  bound 
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to  ruin  the  industrial  communities  directly  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as 
the  chief  communities  connected  with  them,  how  can  it  ever  be  worth 
while  for  any  one  such  country  to  attack  another  ?  Before  any 
advantage  can  come  from  the  proposed  attack,  almost  before  the 
attack  can  be  delivered,  there  is  general  ruin  to  the  aggressor  as  well 
as  to  the  attacked  which  no  victory  can  compensate.  Military  Powers, 
as  already  hinted,  may  think  differently  when  the  temptation  of  a 
short  war  with  immense  plunder  at  the  end  is  dangled  before  them  ; 
but  the  reality  is  exactly  what  has  been  stated.  No  big  war  among  the 
Great  Powers  can  pay,  and  it  begins  with  commercial  disaster  to  all. 
This  is,  moreover,  a  new  characteristic  of  international  relationships. 
War  in  former  times  has  been  a  costly  game,  and  we  see  even  lately 
what  it  has  been  in  our  own  South  African  war,  and  still  more  strongly 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Both  combatants  have  hurt  themselves 
much  in  such  wars  as  the  hostilities  went  on.  But  the  new  condition 
applicable  to  the  leading  nations — Germany,  France  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  British  Empire — is  the  injury  that  may  be  done 
almost  without  actual  hostilities  and  by  the  mere  legal  change  from 
peace  to  war.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  time  this  idea  will  be  appre- 
ciated. Cobden  may  have  been  right  after  all  in  his  notion  that  in- 
creased commercial  intercourse  between  nations  ought  to  make  war 
impossible.  The  great  nations  of  the  world  are  really  interdependent, 
and  a  sudden  change  among  them  to  a  state  of  war  would  mean  a 
condition  infinitely  worse  than  that  of  any  civil  war  on  record. 

ROBERT  GIFFEN. 
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IN  an  interesting  account  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  the  reception 
in  Germany  of  the  representatives  of  the  British  Press,  Mr.  Sidney 
Low,1  while  pointing  out  the  striking  manifestations  of  friendship 
to  England  of  almost  the  entire  population,  admits  that  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  small  section  of  both  countries  which  cultivates  hostility, 
and  that  mischief-makers  often  obtain  undue  influence  in  the  Press. 
'  Some  time  ago,'  he  says,  by  way  of  illustration,  '  a  writer  in  an  English 
magazine  urged  that  we  should  deliberately  pick  a  quarrel  with 
Germany,  and  then,  without  even  a  declaration  of  war,  seize  the 
entire  German  fleet  and  bring  it  captive  to  England.  The  article 
was  widely  circulated  in  Germany,  and  threw  many  people  there  into 
paroxysms  of  rage  and  fear.  When  feather-headed  amateur  publicists 
scream  at  the  top  of  their  voices  they  are  believed  in  Germany  to  be 
inspired  by  the  British  Government.'  The  same  is  undoubtedly 
the  case  with  the  German  Press.  Many  wild  designs  against  England 
and  its  commerce  have  appeared  in  it  from  time  to  time,  and  have 
been  copied  by  the  English  papers,  and  attributed  by  them  to  the 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  his  Government. 
Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Low  says,  the  two  Foreign  Offices  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  one  another,  and  in  adjusting  the  diffi- 
culties which  arose  from  time  to  time  without  friction. 

Even  while  the  above  was  being  penned  two  other  writers  were 
engaged  in  supplying  good  examples  of  provocative  insinuations 
against  the  German  Government  and  the  German  people  of  aggressive 
intentions  towards  their  neighbours,  with  objects  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  England,  and  against  which  they  urge  us  to  arm  ourselves  without 
delay  by  enormous  additions  to  our  navy. 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  in  the  FortnigMly  Review  -  directs 
attention  to  the  supposed  designs  of  Gfermany  against  Holland,  and 
Mr.  Ellis  Barker  in  this  Review  3  deals  with  similar  designs  against 
Denmark.  The  first  of  these  writers,  who  has  long  been  suffering 
from  the  disease  of  Teutophobia,  informs  us  of  the  ambition  of 
Germany  to  expropriate  Holland.  His  arguments,  not  founded 

1  Contemporary  Review,  July  1907. 

2  '  The  Vital  Question,'  Tlie  Fortnightly  Review,  July  1907. 

3  '  England,  Germany,  and  the  Baltic,'  Tiie  Nineteenth  Ctntury,  July  1907. 
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on  the  statements  of  responsible  Ministers  of  Germany,  but  which 
seem  to  have  been  evolved  out  of  his  own  conception  of  what  must 
be  in  their  minds,  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 

'  Germany  aspires  to  secure  territories  beyond  the  seas  in  a  tem- 
perate zone  for  a  population  increasing  at  double  the  rate  of  that  of 
England.  For  this  purpose  she  must  acquire  suitable  harbours  for 
her  navy.  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven  are  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  therefore  must  be  acquired  per  fas  aut  nefas. 
The  Low  Countries  were  centuries  ago  part  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  aspirations  of  Germany  of  to-day  therefore  are  only  natural. 
Annexation  of  Holland  will  be  attempted  by  peaceful  means  and  by 
a  process  of  commercial  and  industrial  absorption,  in  the  first  place  by 
a  postal  union,  later  to  be  supplemented  by  a  customs  union,  then  to 
be  followed  up  by  a  naval  convention.  A  very  slight  change  will  then 
suffice  to  make  Holland  a  part  of  the  German  Empire.'  The  Dutch 
people  are  represented  as  being  ready  and  willing  to  come  under  the 
noose  thus  prepared  for  them.  Their  distinctive  Calvinistic  faith  is 
crumbling  away.  Their  reigning  family,  the  great  House  of  Orange, 
will  probably  die  out.  In  view  of  dangers  so  imminent,  involving  a 
great  change  in  the  balance  of  power,  England,  in  order  to  keep  her 
supremacy  at  sea,  must  increase  her  navy  to  an  extent  most  serious  to 
contemplate.  This  policy  is  hooked  on  to  that  of  fiscal  reform.  Pro- 
tection and  preferential  tarifls,  it  is  contended,  will  alone  consolidate 
the  Empire,  and  provide  the  means  for  the  gigantic  expenditure 
that  will  be  needed  to  check  the  ambitions  of  Germany. 

With  respect  to  all  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  not  a  single  act 
of  the  German  Government  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  these 
alleged  ambitious  intentions.  Not  even  the  first  step  has  been  taken 
towards  a  scheme  so  harmless  as  a  postal  union  with  Holland.  There 
is  no  indication  whatever  that  the  Dutch  desire  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  their  potent  neighbour.  They  have  indeed  in  the  past  shown 
more  affinity  to  France  than  to  Germany.  If  force  were  used  or  even 
threatened  against  them  by  Germany,  they  would  not  be  wanting  in 
support.  An  European  war  would  almost  certainly  result.  France  would 
not  stand  by  while  an  iniquity  of  this  kind  was  being  perpetrated,  and 
England  would  also  be  drawn  into  the  struggle.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  alleges  as  the  motive  for  aggression 
the  desire  of  Germany  to  obtain  two  new  naval  harbours — Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam.  But  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Antwerp 
belongs  to  Belgium  and  not  to  Holland,  and  that  the  independence 
of  Belgium  is  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers.  As  regards  Rotterdam, 
though  it  is  a  commercial  port  of  importance,  it  is  in  every  respect  ill 
suited  for  a  naval  harbour. 

Mr.  Ellis  Barker  directs  his  provocative  suggestions  against  Germany 
to  another  quarter.  His  argument  is  shortly  this :  '  The  Baltic  is 
bound  to  become  a  place  of  very  considerable  interest  in  the  even  t 
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of  any  great  war  in  which  Germany  may  be  engaged,  especially  one 
in  which  she  has  to  rely  on  her  fleet — videlicet  England.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  that  we  in  England  should  consider  the  strategical 
and  political  position  of  the  Baltic  in  the  event  of  war.'  There  is  no 
sea  in  the  world,  he  says,  to  which  access  is  more  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult. Three  narrow  tortuous  passages  lead  to  it — the  two  Belts  and 
the  Sound.  All  these  are  commanded  by  the  guns  of  Denmark. 
In  view  of  this  Mr.  Barker  points  out  the  great  strategical  importance 
to  Germany  of  the  Canal  which  has  been  constructed  between  Kiel 
and  the  North  Sea.  Germany  when  constructing  it  had  in  view  the 
fact  that  she  must  be  prepared  to  fight  France  and  Russia  combined. 
The  power  of  transferring  her  fleet  in  a  few  hours  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  North  Sea,  or  vice  versa,  doubled  the  strength  of  her  fleet.  Mr. 
Barker  then  proceeds  to  contend  that  to  a  naval  Power  at  war  with 
Germany  the  Baltic  will  prove  a  more  attractive  field  of  action  than 
the  North  Sea.  Kiel,  the  principal  naval  station  of  Germany,  must  be 
watched  from  the  Baltic,  and  the  fleet  lying  there  may  be  destroyed. 
The  landing  of  an  army  could  also  be  more  easily  effected  in  the 
Baltic  than  in  the  North  Sea,  and  would  also  be  more  effective,  as 
Berlin  is  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Baltic  coast.  Mr. 
Barker  appears  to  think  it  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  England 
will  send  a  great  army  into  the  Baltic  for  the  purpose  of  landing  on 
the  coast  of  Germany  and  marching  to  Berlin.  A  more  extravagant 
and  impossible  idea  never  entered  into  the  brain  of  any  man.  One 
wonders  whether  any  military  or  naval  authority  can  have  inspired  it. 
Kiel  is  impregnable  from  the  sea  and  no  fleet  lying  there  would  be  in  any 
danger  from  bombardment.  If  there  were  such  danger  the  fleet  would 
easily  escape  through  the  Canal.  The  proposal,  however,  for  an  attack  on 
Kiel  and  for  landing  an  army  to  march  to  Berlin  seems  to  be  seriously 
intended,  for  it  is  suggested  that  Germany  must  take  precautions 
against  it.  Such  an  attack,  Mr.  Barker  says,  could  not  be  attempted 
if  Denmark  were  willing  to  prevent  it.  He  therefore  suggests  that  as 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  Germany  to  secure  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic 
against  any  such  hostile  expedition  she  will  probably  act  against 
Denmark  as  she  acted  in  1866  against  Hanover  and  Hesse.  '  What 
then  will  Denmark  do  ?  Both  Germany  and  England  will  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  securing  Denmark's  good  will.  If  Denmark  values 
her  independence  she  will  side  with  England.  England  therefore  must 
secure  through  Denmark  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  to  German  fleets  in 
the  event  of  war.'  If  she  does  not  obtain  this  support  she  will  require 
two  great  fleets  of  battleships,  one  to  watch  the  German  fleet  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  the  other  to  watch  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic. 
The  German  fleet  by  means  of  the  Canal  may  issue  from  either  quarter. 
The  two  fleets  of  England  must  be  separated  therefore  by  one  hundred 
miles— mutual  support  will  not  be  possible.  Germany's  decision  to 
lay  down  Dreadnoughts  has  necessitated  the  deepening  of  the  Canal. 
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This  will  take  eight  years.  By  that  time  England  must  have  twenty 
Dreadnoughts  ready  to  watch  the  Elbe,  and  twenty  more  to  watch  the 
Kattegat — that  is,  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic.  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  this  will  involve  the  completion  of  five  Dreadnoughts  in  each 
of  the  eight  years  in  order  to  provide  against  the  possible  twelve 
vessels  of  the  same  type  which  Germany  may  have  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  Mr.  Barker  winds  up  by  predicting  that  the  decisive 
battle  must  be  fought  eventually  in  the  Baltic. 

To  all  this  I  must  venture  to  reply  that  these  hypothetical  naval 
programmes,  based  on  assumptions  most  unfriendly  to  Germany,  are 
good  examples  of  what  should  be  avoided  if  the  desire  is  to  maintain 
a  friendly  feeling  and  peace  between  the  two  countries. 

The  data  seem  to  be  unfounded  or  untrustworthy.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that,  in  the  event  of  war  between  England  and  Germany, 
Denmark  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  side  with  either  one  or  the  other. 
If  we  wished  for  the  undoing  of  Denmark  we  should  follow  Mr.  Barker's 
advice  and  induce  her  to  join  with  us  against  Germany,  for  we  could 
not  save  her  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  German  Army.  But  it 
is  not  in  the  least  degree  probable  that  Germany  will  desire  to 
expropriate  Denmark.  To  do  so  would  bring  about  a  conflict  with 
Russia,  to  whom  the  maintenance  of  free  access  to  the  North  Sea 
must  be  of  supreme  importance  and  who  would  never  allow  the 
entrance  of  that  sea  to  be  blocked  by  Germany. 

It  seems  also  to  be  most  improbable  that,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Germany,  England  would  send  a  large  fleet  of  Dreadnoughts  to  the 
Baltic.  The  destruction  of  Kiel  by  bombardment  from  the  sea  is 
impossible.  Its  capture  otherwise  than  by  an  army  landed  in  sup- 
port of  a  fleet  is  equally  impossible.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  British  Army  will  ever  be  such  as  to  justify  an  attempt  to  land 
on  the  German  coast  in  the  Baltic.  The  naval  operations  therefore  of 
England  would  probably  be  confined  to  the  North  Sea.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  fleet  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  Germany  to  prevent  the  German  fleet  from  issuing  either  by 
the  Kattegat  or  by  the  Kiel  Canal  and  the  Elbe.  So  far  from 
concluding  with  Mr.  Barker  that  the  decisive  naval  battle  with 
Germany  will  be  fought  in  the  Baltic,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  certain 
that  if  a  great  battle  is  to  determine  naval  superiority,  it  will  be 
in  the  North  Sea.  In  the  '  Naval  Annual '  for  this  year  there  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  chapter  on  the  strategical  position  of  England 
as  regards  the  North  Sea,  in  which  it  is  shown  how  enormously  strong  it 
is,  as  against  Germany,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  that  Power, 
in  the  event  of  war  with  England,  to  send  a  naval  force,  whether 
large  or  small,  into  the  English  Channel  by  the  Straits  of  Dover,  or 
into  the  Atlantic  by  the  north  of  Scotland,  anfl  how  admirably  placed 
a  fleet  at  the  Nore  would  be  to  prevent  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

With  all  deference  however  to  these  two  able  writers,  and  without 
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questioning  their  patriotic  motives,  I  would  venture  to  ask  whether 
it  is  wise  or  even  fair  policy  to  attribute  such  aggressive  ambitions 
to  a  friendly  government,  or  to  a  people  with  whom  we  have  never  in 
our  past  history  been  at  war,  upon  nothing  more  substantial  than  the 
imaginings  of  their  own  brains,  arid  whether  it  will  conduce  to  peaceful 
relations  that  we  should  speculate  on  the  details  of  prospective  war 
with  them.  The  main  object  in  both  cases  seems  to  be  to  promote 
an  indefinite  increase  of  naval  expenditure  in  order  to  warn  a  dangerous 
rival  off  courses  thus  invented  and  attributed  to  it.  In  this  respect 
their  intentions  are  promoted  by  a  whole  tribe  of  panic-mongers, 
who  make  a  bogey  of  the  German  Navy,  and  persistently  magnify 
it  in  comparison  with  that  of  England,  regardless  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case,  and  who  seem  to  be  totally  unconscious  of  the  events  of 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  which  have  so  enormously  strengthened 
our  naval  power  in  the  North  Sea.  The  alarmist  croakers  of  the 
Jingo  Press — the  Daily  Mail,  the  Standard,  the  Daily  Express,  the 
Spectator,  and  the  Observer,  a  large  section  of  the  Navy  League, 
and  such  writers  as  Mr.  Maxse  of  the  National  Review,  Lieut.  Carlyon 
Bellairs,  and  other  hystericals,  have  recently  entered  upon  a  renewed 
scare  campaign.  The  immediate  occasion  is  the  issue  of  a  very  mis- 
leading Parliamentary  return,  which  is  annually  moved  for  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  showing  the  numbers  of  vessels  of  war  of  all  types  owned 
by  naval  Powers,  as  specified  in  their  navy  lists.  The  return  gives 
the  number  of  battleships  as  follows  : — England,  sixty  ;  France, 
thirty-one  ;  Germany,  thirty-two,  and  the  United  States  twenty-three. 
From  this  it  is  concluded  that  the  British  Navy  has  already  fallen 
below  the  Two-Power  Standard  as  compared  with  France  and  Ger- 
many. Still  louder  complaints  are  made  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  British  force.  Attacks  are  made  against  the  First  Sea-Lord,  Sir 
John  Fisher,  unprecedented  for  their  virulence  and  personality.  They 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  background  there  is  much  of  professional 
jealousy  and  rival  ambition. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  recently  made  a  statement 
in  the  House  of  Lords  giving  a  far  more  reliable  comparison  of  the 
real  forces  of  England  and  her  rivals.  After  deducting  all  battleships 
aged  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  all  under  10,000  tons,  most  of 
them  of  no  value  whatever,  he  divides  the  lists  under  two  classes  : 
first-class  battleships  and  abolescent  vessels — those  which  in  a  short 
time  will  become  obsolete.  He  arrives  at  the  following  result :  First- 
class  battleships,  England,  thirty-nine  ;  France,  eleven ;  Germany, 
nine.  Abolescent  ships,  England,  seventeen ;  France,  eight ; 
Germany,  nine ;  Armoured  cruisers,  England,  thirty-two ;  France, 
eighteen  ;  Germany,  six. 

Lord  Tweedmouth  disclaimed  entering  into  any  comparison  of 
the  individual  ships  thus  grouped.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
arrive  at  a  true  measure  of  naval  force  without  doing  so.  The  British 
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vessels  are  of  far  greater  size,  strength,  and  weight  of  armament  than 
their  rivals.  The  German  navy  contains  no  single  battleship  of  over 
13,000  tons,  and  only  six  of  that  size.  The  French  list  of  completed 
vessels  contains  only  two  vessels  above  that  size.  Of  the  thirty-nine 
British  ships  all  but  two  are  above  that  size.  Nine  are  above  16,000 
tons,  seventeen  are  between  15,000  and  16,000  tons,  and  towering  above 
all  is  the  Dreadnought  of  18,000  tons. 

It  has  generally  been  admitted  by  the  best  naval  authorities  that 
the  measure  of  strength  is  to  be  found  not  merely  in  the  number  but 
in  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  still  in  the  first  class.  On  this  basis 
and  on  Lord  Tweedmouth's  classification,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
comparison  : 


Number 

Tonnage 

Average 
Tonnage 

Battleships  (first  class)  : 
England       

39 

567,000 

14,800 

France  
Germany       

11 
11 

134,000 
137,000 

12,200 
12,400 

France  and  Germany  combined   . 

Abolescent  battleships  : 
England        ...... 

22 
17 

271,000 
223,000 

12,300 
13,000 

France  
Germany       

8 
9 

75,600 
94,400 

9,400 
10,500 

France  and  Germany  combined  . 

Armoured  cruisers  : 
England        

17 
32 

170,000 
375,000 

10,000 
11,700 

France  
Germany      .         .        . 

13  4 
6 

128,000 
55,700 

9,200 
9,100 

France  and  Germany  combined   . 

19 

183,800 

9,150 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is  that  the 
British  Navy  in  respect  both  of  battleships  of  the  first  class  and 
armoured  cruisers,  when  quality  and  strength  are  taken  into  account 
as  well  as  numbers,  is  more  than  double  those  of  France  and  Germany 
combined.  As  the  navies  of  these  two  Powers,  as  far  as  battleships 
are  concerned,  are  on  an  equality,  and  in  respect  of  armoured  cruisers 
France  has  more  than  double  those  of  Germany,  it  follows  that  the 
British  force  is  four  times  that  of  Germany  in  respect  of  battleships 
and  six  times  more  powerful  as  regards  armoured  cruisers.  This 
measure  accords  with  what  it  is  known  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
German  naval  authorities,  who  have  reported  to  their  Emperor  that 
the  margin  of  strength  of  the  British  Navy  above  that  of  Germany 
is  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Germany.  Lord  Brassey,  writing 

4  I  have  excluded  5  small  cruisers  of  5,000  tons. 
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in  the  '  Naval  Annual '  of  this  year,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  naval  force  of  England  is  100  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  France 
and  Germany  combined,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  has  never  been 
behindhand  in  urging  naval  expenditure,  has  written  to  the  papers  on 
the  subject  of  the  recent  scare,  saying  that  Great  Britain,  in  respect  of 
naval  materiel,  is  overwhelming  and  supreme.  It  may  confidently  be 
asserted,  then,  that  never  in  its  past  has  the  British  Navy  been  so 
superior  to  any  combination  of  other  Powers  which  could  possibly  be 
brought  against  it.  This  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  British 
Navy  is  the  result  of  the  great  exertions  in  shipbuilding  between 
the  years  1901  and  1906,  when  the  average  expenditure  on  new  ships 
was  about  twelve  millions  a  year,  compared  with  an  average  of  six 
millions  in  the  previous  six  years.  This  increased  building  pro- 
gramme was  embarked  on  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  involved 
in  war  in  South  Africa,  when  the  Russian  navy  still  existed,  and 
was  little  inferior  in  strength  to  that  of  France,  and  when  there  was 
always  a  possibility,  not  very  remote,  of  a  combination  between 
France  and  Russia,  or  between  Germany  and  Russia. 

The  scaremongers  of  to-day  seem  to  be  totally  unconscious  of  the 
vast  changes,  political,  administrative,  and  otherwise,  in  the  interval, 
which  have  enormously  strengthened  the  naval  position  of  England  in 
home  waters  and  in  the  North  Sea.  There  is  first  and  foremost  the 
extinction  of  the  Russian  navy  in  the  recent  war  with  Japan.  Not 
only  has  its  materiel  disappeared,  either  sunk  in  battle  or  captured 
by  the  Japanese,  but  the  prestige  of  its  officers  and  seamen  has  been 
greatly  damaged.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  the  Russian  navy 
can  again  count  as  a  serious  or  dangerous  integer.  There  is  no  sign 
at  present  of  any  attempt  at  revival  on  a  formidable  scale.  One  of 
the  principal  bogeys,  therefore,  of  naval  alarmists  has  disappeared. 
We  have  no  longer  to  fear  a  combination  against  us  either  in  Europe 
or  in  the  East,  for  a  combination  between  France  and  Germany  is 
not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  In  the  second  place  we  have 
to  count  our  alliance  with  France.  All  causes  of  difference  between 
the  countries  have  been  removed.  No  one  now  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  war  between  England  and  France.  Scaremongers  no 
longer  find  their  pabulum  in  that  direction — they  have  ceased  to 
make  comparisons  with  the  French  Navy.  It  is  no  longer  thought 
necessary  by  our  naval  authorities  to  have  a  British  fleet  of  battle 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean  greatly  superior  to  that  of  France.  We 
regard  without  alarm  the  transfer  of  the  French  battleships  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  our  force  on  that  sea  has  been 
reduced  by  more  than  a  third.  Thirdly  there  is  the  agreement  with 
Japan  which  has  made  it  unnecessary  for  this  country  to  maintain 
a  force  of  battleships  in  the  Far  East. 

In  combination  with  these  great  political  changes  let  us  consider 
the  administrative  and  tactical  changes  which  have  been  brought 
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about  by  virtual  concert  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country, 
mainly  by  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Fisher.  In  the  first  place  there  has 
been  a  great  concentration  of  force  and  power  at  home.  All  the 
battleships  of  this  country  have  been  recalled  from  distant  squadrons. 
With  the  exception  of  six  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  at  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  would  probably  be  found  at  Gibraltar,  within  easy  reach  of 
England,  there  is  not  now  a  single  battleship  in  commission  anywhere 
but  in  the  Home  ports  or  with  its  basis  there.  As  regards  armoured 
cruisers  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued  with  the  exception  that 
four  such  vessels  are  maintained  in  the  squadron  in  the  Far  East. 

Secondly,  we  have  practically  abandoned  the  idea  of  maintaining 
powerful  naval  forces  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  stations. 
It  is  rightly  felt  that  we  cannot  compete  there  with  the  growing  naval 
force  of  the  United  States.  Our  squadrons  have  been  withdrawn 
from  those  stations.  The  dockyards  of  Halifax,  Jamaica,  Bermuda, 
and  Esquimalt  have  been  given  up.  Those  in  Canada  have  been 
made  over  to  the  Government  of  that  Dominion,  which  deliberately 
refrains  from  contributing  anything  to  our  naval  expenditure,  and  which 
has  no  desire  to  maintain  a  naval  force  of  its  own.  The  Canadians 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  arm  themselves  against  imaginary 
aggressive  designs  of  their  powerful  neighbour. 

In  the  third  place  the  policy  of  covering  the  seas  all  over  the  world 
with  so-called  protected  and  unprotected  cruisers  for  the  supposed 
defence  of  our  commerce  has  been  abandoned.  The  squadrons  in 
South  America  and  the  Pacific  have  been  suppressed.  Those  at  the 
Cape  and  China  have  been  greatly  reduced.  It  is  recognised  that  the 
introduction  into  modern  navies  of  the  armoured  cruisers  of  great 
size  and  speed  has  completely  destroyed  the  value  of  the  smaller 
cruisers  on  foreign  stations.  Large  numbers  of  such  vessels,  on  which 
vast  sums  of  money  have  been  wasted,  have  been  sent  to  the  scrap 
heap.  A  great  saving  has  been  effected  as  regards  the  repair  of  such 
vessels.  It  is  now  recognised  as  a  result  of  these  changes  that  the 
real  strength  of  the  Navy  consists  in  its  battleships  and  armoured 
cruisers,  and  that  the  protection  of  our  commercial  vessels  in  time 
of  war  will  consist  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemies'  main  fleets,  and 
in  the  blockade  of  their  ports  so  as  to  prevent  the  issue  from  them  of 
vessels  intending  only  to  prey  upon  merchant  vessels. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  there  has  been  an  enormous  and  over- 
whelming concentration  of  force  at  home.  In  past  times  we  were 
satisfied  with  a  Channel  fleet  more  or  less  strong,  consisting  of  from 
six  to  ten  battleships,  and  with  a  considerable  force  of  vessels  in  first 
reserve  for  whom  crews  were  ready  in  naval  barracks  or  in  reserve 
forces.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  fewer  than  five  powerful 
fleets  with  bases  in  the  home  ports — the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic 
fleets,  the  Home  fleet  at  the  Nore,  the,  fleet  of  vessels  with  nucleus 
crews  with  from  one  half  to  three-fifths  of  their  crews  on  board,  and 
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which  can  be  ready  for  service  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  and  the  special 
service  fleet,  consisting  of  vessels  in  reserve,  without  nucleus  crews, 
but  for  which  crews  can  be  put  on  board  within  five  days. 

The  vessels  of  different  types  in  these  five  fleets  are  as  follows  : 
battleships,  55 ;  armoured  cruisers,  19  ;  unarmoured  cruisers,  37  ;  scouts, 
8 ;  torpedo  destroyers,  123 ;  gunboats,  despatch  vessels,  &c.,  13 — making 
a  grand  total  of  245.  It  is  difficult  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  grasp  the 
total  strength  of  such  a  vast  force.  It  can  best  be  described  as  from 
six  to  eight  times  more  powerful  than  the  Japanese  fleet  which  fought 
the  great  battle  of  Tsushima. 

Against  this  gigantic  force  the  German  Navy  can  count  only 
16  battleships  of  any  value,  5  of  which  are  abolescent,  armed  with  very 
inferior  guns,  6  armoured  cruisers  of  inferior  size,  15  protected  cruisers 
of  the  second  class,  and  47  torpedo  destroyers,  total  84.  How  any 
one  can  view  with  alarm  this  fleet  in  comparison  with  our  own  passes 
comprehension.  If  the  size  and  armaments  of  the  battleships  and 
armoured  cruisers  are  taken  into  account  the  disproportion  is  still 
greater.  The  distribution  of  this  great  British  force,  to  which 
objection  is  made,  may  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  who  alone  are  cognisant  of  the  use  which  will  be  made  of 
the  force  in  the  event  of  war.  The  real  point  of  criticism  is  not 
whether  OUT  force  is  too  small,  but  whether  it  is  not  unnecessarily 
large  in  view  of  the  great  changes  I  have  adverted  to.  If  Germany 
stood  alone  in  rivalry  with  us  as  a  naval  Power  one  would  suppose  that 
a  navy  twice  its  strength  would  amply  suffice  for  us.  The  existence 
of  a  French  Navy  equal  in  force  to  that  of  Germany  cannot  be  con- 
sidered under  existing  conditions  as  an  added  danger  to  us  but 
rather  the  reverse,  for  a  French  and  German  combination  against  us 
is  beyond  reasonable  possibility,  and  need  not  be  provided  against. 
It  would  really  seem  that  the  greater  our  force,  the  more  over- 
whelming it  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  alarmists. 

Looking,  however,  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Germany,  which  aspires  to  be  a  naval  Power,  one  may  well  conceive 
how  painful  must  have  been  the  revelation  to  its  naval  authorities 
when  a  year  ago  they  became  aware  of  the  effect  of  the  political 
changes  I  have  adverted  to  in  the  concentration  of  the  British  force 
at  home,  and  when  they  compared  the  results  of  their  programme  of 
1900  with  the  additions  made  by  the  British  Admiralty  in  the  same 
time.  They  must  have  admitted  how  hopelessly  distanced  their  navy 
has  been,  how  mistaken  their  policy  of  building  comparatively  small 
battleships  armed  with  light  guns.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  they 
decided  to  reverse  this  policy  and  to  complete  the  remainder  of  their 
programme  with  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  type.  Under  their  new 
programme  eighteen  such  vessels  are  to  be  completed  in  fourteen 
years.  The  decision  involves  other  momentous  changes.  Their  new 
DreadnougJits  will  be  unable  to  make  use  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  The 
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Canal  must  be  deepened  at  a  cost  of  eleven  millions.  This  cannot 
be  effected  in  less  than  eight  years.  The  approaches  to  their 
naval  harbours  must  also  be  deepened  at  great  cost.  New  basins 
and  docks  must  be  constructed.  It  seems  to  follow  that  Germany  will 
be  under  security  for  good  behaviour  for  at  least  eight  years  to  come. 
We  cannot  impute  such  folly  to  her  Government  as  to  commence 
a  policy  of  aggression  against  her  neighbours,  involving  possibility 
of  war  with  other  naval  powers,  until  a  large  addition  has  been  made 
to  \ia  naval  force  of  really  powerful  battleships  and  till  the  means 
of  utilising  them  to  advantage  are  provided  by  the  widening  of  the 
Canal  and  by  other  works  referred  to. 

Panic-mongers,  however,  in  this  country  read  the  German  pro- 
gramme with  alarm.  They  treat  it  as  if  it  were  already  an  accom- 
plished fact.  They  forget  that  fourteen  years  will  elapse  before  it  is 
realised,  that  the  completion  of  eighteen  Dreadnoughts  in  fourteen  years 
means  little  more  than  one  a  year,  and  that  eight  years  at  least  will  pass 
before  the  Canal  is  deepened.  They  count  the  German  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched.  They  suppose  that  the  British  hen  will  be  sterile 
during  the  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  German  incubation.  But  in 
eight  years'  time  with  even  the  most  moderate  efforts  we  shall  still  be 
in  a  position  of  overwhelming  superiority.  We  start  as  regards  Dread- 
noughts with  a  great  advantage.  One  is  already  completed.  Three 
Invincibles,  admitted  to  be  Dreadnoughts  in  all  but  name,  will  be 
completed  this  year.  At  the  end  of  1908  three  more  Dreadnoughts  com- 
menced last  year  will  be  ready  for  sea,  making  a  squadron  of  seven 
such  vessels,  a  force  more  than  equal  in  strength  to  the  existing 
German  battleships,  and  against  which  neither  Germany  nor  France 
will  have  a  single  vessel  to  match  them.  Germany  is  already  a  year 
behindhand  with  its  programme  of  1906.  No  Dreadnought  was  laid 
down  as  intended  in  that  year,  or  in  the  past  six  months  of  this 
year.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  commencement  has  yet  been  made. 
France  is  equally  behindhand  with  its  programme  of  1906.  Lastly 
we  should  remember  that  the  Dreadnought  was  built  in  a  British 
dockyard  in  fourteen  months.  The  Germans  give  three  years  for  the 
building  of  vessels  of  this  type  and  the  French  four  years,  a  difference 
in  time  of  the  greatest  value  to  this  country. 

The  wise  course  for  the  British  Admiralty  under  these  conditions 
of  enormous  existing  superiority,  and  of  superior  capability  of  rapid 
construction,  would  seem  to  be  to  hold  its  hands,  to  build  only  with 
moderation  in  the  immediate  future,  to  wait  till  our  rivals  are  fully 
committed  to  their  new  programmes  and  their  deepened  canals  and 
widened  docks,  before  committing  itself  deeply  to  new  constructions. 
The  Dreadnoughts  are  not  the  last  word  of  naval  architects.  They, 
in  their  turn,  will  be  as  certainly  outmatched  by  some  other  types  in 
the  future  as  they  have  outdone  others  behind  them.  Those  build 
best  who  build  latest.  The  power  which  is  already  in  great 
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superiority  can  afford  to  wait  and  take  advantage  of  the  latest 
experience  and  then  to  build  something  that  will  surpass  what 
others  are  still  achieving.  This  was  the  old  policy  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  should  be  its  policy  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion  I  must  protest  against  the  attacks  which  are  being 
made  in  the  Jingo  Press  against  Sir  John  Fisher.  Without  necessarily 
concurring  in  all  that  he  has  effected,  we  should  look  broadly  at  his 
whole  work  of  the  past  four  years.  No  one  in  the  previous  fifty  years 
or  even  longer  has  carried  out  such  a  revolution  in  naval  policy,  or 
has  dealt  with  more  momentous  questions.  That  he  has  succeeded 
in  carrying  with  him  two  successive  Governments  of  opposite  political 
parties  is  testimony  to  his  strength  of  purpose  and  dominating 
character.  That  he  has  effected  economies  measured  by  millions, 
without  any  loss  of  real  strength  to  the  Navy,  and  by  concentrating 
its  forces  at  home  has  enormously  added  to  the  power  and  safety 
of  the  country  cannot  be  denied.  His  career  will  long  survive  the 
carping  and  jealous  critics  who  now  attack  him. 

EVERSLEY. 
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THE  RECENT  CRISIS  IN  INDIA 


IT  may  perhaps  seem  presumptuous  after  a  month  spent  in  India  to 
venture  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  crisis  through  which  that  country 
is  now  passing ;  but  as  that  particular  month  happened  to  coincide 
with  the  most  acute  stage  of  that  crisis,  and  as  I  had  the  opportunity 
during  that  time  of  discussing  the  situation  with  many  Anglo-Indians, 
both  private  and  official,  I  feel  that  the  information  I  have  gleaned 
may  prove  of  interest  to  the  public  in  general.  I  do  not  think  that, 
until  the  Government  found  itself  driven  to  take  strong  repressive 
measures,  people  at  home  had  any  idea  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
They  looked  upon  the  reports  from  India  as  exaggerated  and  alarmist, 
and  in  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  answers  of  Mr.  Morley  to 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  attitude  they  assumed 
resembled  very  much  the  state  of  self-satisfied  confidence  which 
existed  in  India  immediately  prior  to  the  Mutiny.  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that,  when  once  the  Home  Government  became  alive  to  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  case,  they  acted  with  commendable  prompti- 
tude in  supporting  the  Viceroy  in  his  vigorous  policy,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  action  had  a  most  beneficial  and  immediate  effect. 
I  passed  through  Lahore  and  Rawal  Pindi  on  the  10th  of  May, 
the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  only  a  few  days  after 
the  riots  had  taken  place,  and  the  perfect  tranquillity  which  had 
replaced  the  truculent  attitude  of  the  people  showed  how  instantane- 
ous had  been  the  result  of  the  vigorous  action  of  the  Government. 
Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  sedition  is  more  deeply  rooted  and 
more  widely  spread  than  even  the  Indian  authorities  quite  realised. 
It  is  far  better  organised  than  it  was  in  1857.  It  has  money  at  its 
back,  and  is  fostered  by  the  disloyalty  of  the  native  Press,  of  the  vin- 
dictiveness  and  spitefulness  of  which  I  feel  sure  no  one  at  home  has 
any  idea.  I  have  seen  extracts  from  these  prints,  and  no  lie  and  no 
allegation  is  too  gross  which  will  help  to  sow  discontent  and  lower 
the  European  in  the  eyes  of  the  native.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
weakening  of  the  policy  of  stern  repression  may  be  allowed  to  reassert 
itself  when  the  immediate  crisis  is  over.  The  stakes  are  too  great, 
and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  any  show  of  weakness  altogether  too  high 
to  allow  feelings  of  maudlin  sympathy  with  sedition  to  blind  us  to 
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the  gravity  of  the  crisis  which  a  timely  firmness  has  tided  over,  but 
which  may  recur  at  any  moment,  and  in  a  more  dangerous  form. 
It  is  quite  time  that  the  people  of  this  country  recognised  that  the 
combination  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press  and  the  individual  with  a 
bureaucratic  and  personal  Government  are  inconsistent  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  as  our  hold  on  the  country  depends  on  the  supremacy 
of  our  race  it  is  illogical  to  expect  the  two  to  exist  side  by  side. 
That  it  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  Liberal  Government  to 
acquiesce  in  the  transportation  of  one  of  the  leaders  without  trial  and 
without  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself  is  among  those  cruel 
ironies  of  fate  which  sometimes  pursue  the  most  well-meaning  and 
sympathetic  of  public  bodies.  It  must  have  come  as  a  shock  to  them 
to  find  that  liberty,  when  carried  to  its  logical  conclusions,  is  apt 
to  degenerate  into  license,  and  may  prove  a  menace  to  society  and  a 
danger  to  the  lives  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  a  distant  land.  Yet 
I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  fortunate  accident  that  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment should  have  been  in  power  during  the  crisis.  Circumstances 
forced  them  to  take  exactly  the  line  which  a  Unionist  Government 
would  have  taken,  but  with  this  added  advantage  to  the  country 
that  they  had  no  factious  Opposition  to  deal  with.  Without  wishing 
to  press  this  point  too  far,  it  may  be  interesting  to  speculate 
as  to  the  line  the  Radicals  would  have  taken  had  the  other  side 
been  in  power,  and  had  they  taken  a  similar  course.  Would  the 
present  Prime  Minister  have  once  more  flung  his  accusations  as  to 
'  methods  of  barbarism '  at  the  heads  of  the  responsible  Government, 
or  would  he  have  suggested  a  general  disarmament  throughout  India 
and  an  appeal  to  the  Hague  Conference  ?  How  would  Mr.  Morley 
himself  have  regarded  so  forcible  an  interference  with  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ?  It  only  shows  how  senti- 
mental and  hysterical  expressions  of  opinion  have  to  give  way  before 
a  present  and  immediate  danger,  and  how  cherished  ideals  have 
sometimes  to  bow  to  the  practical  necessities  of  the  hour.  I  am  in 
no  way  finding  fault  with  the  action  of  the  Government.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  they  acted  with  laudable  promptness  when  once  they 
recognised  how  acute  the  danger  had  become.  That  they  did  not 
recognise  it  till  the  last  moment  is  evident  from  Mr.  Morley's  state- 
ment in  Parliament  only  a  week  or  two  earlier,  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  no  need  for  anxiety  as  to  the  unrest  in  India.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  one  meets  travelling,  as  well  as  the  official  classes  with  whom 
I  have  spoken,  entertain  no  illusions  on  this  subject.  They  know 
that  India  is  seething  with  disloyalty,  and  that  nothing  but  a  firm 
hand  will  prevent  its  breaking  out  sooner  or  later  into  open  rebellion. 
They  have  no  wish  to  be  plunged  once  more  into  the  horrors  of  1857. 
The  lessons  of  that  awful  time  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  our  people 
at  home.  They  still  survive  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  the  men 
on  the  spot.  Their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  fortunes  are 
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hostages  in  an  alien  land,  and  if  we  desert  them,  or  by  our  weakness 
fail  to  protect  them,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  judgment 
which  posterity  will  pass  on  us,  and  which  we  shall  most  richly  have 
deserved.  I  hardly  think  people  at  home  fully  appreciate  the  position 
in  which  Europeans  in  India  find  themselves.  It  is  too  often  taken 
for  granted  that  they  are  an  intolerant  class,  hard  on  the  natives  and 
unjust  to  those  of  a  different  race.  It  would  be  well  if  some  of  the 
sympathy  wasted  on  native  races  were  extended  to  those  exiles  who, 
in  most  difficult  circumstances,  and  often  in  positions  of  great  personal 
danger,  govern  a  country  of  over  three  hundred  million  inhabitants  of 
different  creeds  and  nationalities,  with  marked  ability  and  a  success 
that  no  other  nation  in  this  or  any  other  day  has  ever  achieved.  No 
one  who  has  ever  seen  the  Indian  official  at  work  can  fail  to  recognise 
his  ability  as  an  Empire-builder  and  a  natural  ruler  of  subject-races. 
When  we  come  to  think  that  the  European  population  in  India  is  under 
two  hundred  thousand,  and  that  there  are  three  hundred  million 
natives,  the  task  seems  an  appalling  one,  still  more  so  when  we  realise 
that  the  British  garrison  amounts  only  to  about  seventy  thousand 
regular  soldiers.  To  put  it  in  other  words,  for  every  European  in 
India  there  are  fifteen  hundred  natives,  or  three  thousand  natives  to 
every  two  Europeans.  These  figures  must  force  the  most  unthinking 
among  us  to  realise  that  no  sign  of  weakness  can  be  shown  without 
endangering  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  It  is 
very  easy  for  those  sitting  at  home  to  take  a  sentimental  view  of  the 
rights  of  native  races  and  the  equality  of  man,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  if  we  are  to  stay  on  in  India,  there  must  be  no  mistake  as  to  who 
is  master,  and  that  any  sign  of  weakness  may  bring  about  a  disaster 
which  may  be  irremediable.  That  the  natives  should  be  treated 
with  justice  and  fairness  is  accepted  by  all  men  of  liberal  ideas  ;  but 
that  they  should  be  put  on  an  equality  with  Europeans  both  circum- 
stances and  the  disproportion  in  numbers  forbid. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  that  we  have  to  deal  with  is  that  our  rule 
is  a  foreign  rule,  and  as  such  is  sure  to  be  resented  by  the  natives 
however  just  and  humane  it  may  be.  This  fact  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  is,  after  all,  not  an  unnatural  feeling  and  one  which  cannot 
be  ignored,  though  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  carrying 
out  of  a  just  and  equitable  administration. 

Now,  there  are  various  causes  which  have  combined  to  bring  about 
this  feeling  of  unrest  at  the  present  time — viz.,  the  Japanese  War, 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Curzon,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the 
power  of  the  visible  head  of  the  State,  the  forced  resignation  of  Sir 
Bampfylde  Fuller,  whose  action  subsequent  events  have  justified, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Mutiny,  and  the  spread  of  education 
among  a  class  who  are  unfit  for  the  responsibilities  it  entails,  and  for 
whom  at  present  there  exists  no  career  to  which  they  consider  their 
intellectual  endowments  entitle  them.  Add  to  these  the  license  of  a 
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Press  uncontrolled  by  any  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  unrestricted 
preaching  of  agitators,  and  we  have  the  elements  of  a  disturbance 
capable  of  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  our  Empire  in  the  East. 
The  spread  of  education,  too,  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  semi- 
civilised  native  discontented  with  his  lot,  while  it  fails  to  instil  into 
his  mind  that  sense  of  duty  without  which  he  cannot  be  considered  fit 
for  positions  of  real  responsibility.  Then,  as  I  hinted  above,  there  are 
not  enough  jobs,  which  he  considers  suitable,  to  go  round,  and  those 
who  fail  to  get  congenial  employment  become  discontented  and  join 
the  ranks  of  the  agitators.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  educating 
a  man  to  a  high  standard,  and  then  offering  him  the  wages  of  a  sweeper. 
Since  writing  the  above,  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir  has  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  educational  system  which  sends  out  thousands 
of  students  with  university  degrees,  but  without  occupation,  is  one  of 
the  real  causes  of  disloyalty  and  unrest  in  India.  No  doubt  the 
ablest  of  those  students  find  a  profitable  occupation  at  the  Bar,  but  the 
supply  of  the  schools  and  universities  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand 
for  men  of  their  type,  and  popular  agitation  becomes  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  many.  In  the  Maharajah's  opinion  the  remedy  lies  in  diverting 
a  good  deal  of  educational  effort  from  the  purely  literary  to  the  sciences 
and  arts  which  now  play  so  large  a  part  in  industries.  Whether  the 
Bengali  would,  however,  welcome  any  kind  of  teaching  that  would 
make  him  more  of  a  real  worker  is  doubtful.  Where  the  shoe  really 
pinches  is  that  the  education  given  neglects  all  moral  training  and 
the  formation  of  character,  and  has  a  tendency  to  undermine,  as  it 
has  done  among  certain  classes  in  England,  all  respect  for  authority. 
As  a  correspondent  in  the  Pioneer  puts  it,  '  the  difference  is  that  in 
England  this  matters  little,  while  in  India  it  is  playing  with  /re.'  In 
any  case  it  would  seem  that  we  are  running  the  risk  of  losing  India 
by  fostering  ambitions  which  we  cannot  gratify,  and  by  educating 
the  people  to  aspire  to  a  share  in  the  Government  which  the  very  nature 
of  our  tenure  renders  impossible.  The  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  is  ours  and  ours  alone.  The  Pax  Britannica 
can  only  be  maintained  as  long  as  we  have  the  power  to  enforce 
it,  and  it  would  obviously  be  an  impossibility  to  delegate  any 
part  of  it  to  those  whose  influence  would  cease  automatically  the 
moment  our  protection  was  withdrawn.  If  we  were  to  leave  India 
to-morrow,  the  highly  educated  Baboo  would,  in  the  chaos  which 
ensued,  be  kicked  into  the  gutter,  while  the  more  capable  and  warlike, 
though  perhaps  less  intellectual  races,  would  chastise  him  with 
scorpions.  It  is  only  our  presence  there  that  makes  his  existence  pos- 
sible, yet  he  has  not  the  sense  to  see  it,  and  we  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  maintain  an  army  in  India  in  order  to  support  him  in  positions 
of  emolument.  Clever  he  may  be,  but  the  driving  force  which  makes 
a  governing  race  is  not  in  him,  and  no  amount  of  university  training 
will  put  it  there.  To  allow  creatures  of  this  sort  to  spread  sedition 
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under  the  cloak  of  liberty  is  the  height  of  folly,  and  can  only  have 
one  end.  The  natives  do  not  understand  our  motives,  and  put  down 
to  fear  what  is  due  to  false  sentiment  and  an  innate  though  mis- 
guided love  of  justice.  The  mbdern  teaching  that  the  native  is  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  European  is  a  dangerous  theory  to  instil  into 
his  mind.  He  is  apt  to  argue  that  if  this  is  so,  and  if  the  proportion 
in  his  favour  is  as  fifteen  hundred  to  one,  it  is  time  the  one  took  a 
back  seat  and  made  way  for  the  majority.  This  feeling  was  forcibly, 
if  slightly  indelicately,  expressed  by  an  agitator  the  other  day,  who 
said  '  that  if  every  native  were  to  spit  in  a  tank,  there  would  be  enough 
to  drown  every  European  in  India.'  Another  openly  stated  that  there 
are  only  about  one-and-a-half  lakhs  of  Feringhis  in  India,  and  that 
if  the  people  were  to  gird  up  their  loins  they  could  end  British  rule 
in  the  country  in  one  day.  It  would  be  easy  to  amplify  expres- 
sions of  this  sort  both  from  the  native  Press  and  from  the  speeches  of 
agitators  ;  but  I  think  the  examples  I  have  given  are  sufficient  to  show 
how  insidious  and  how  unprincipled  are  the  methods  employed  by 
these  agitators  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  rebellion.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  ignore  these  stories  as  idle  and  of  no  importance  ;  but  when 
they  are  allowed  to  be  spread  uncontradicted  among  an  ignorant  and 
fanatical  people,  they  have  their  effect,  and  as  a  result  an  explosion 
may  occur  if  the  match  is  applied  at  the  psychological  moment. 
Granted  that  we  were  to  leave  the  country,  and  putting  aside  the 
ruin  that  it  would  entail  on  our  own  people  with  their  240,000,OOOZ. 
invested  in  Indian  railways,  and  the  loss  of  one  of  our  greatest  food- 
producing  granaries,  the  loss  to  India  would  be  ten  times  greater. 
It  is  quite  as  much  a  question  of  what  India  would  lose  by  our  efface - 
ment  as  what  we  should  lose.  The  Afghans  would  pour  into  Kashmir, 
the  Sikhs  would  form  a  kingdom  in  the  Punjab,  the  Ghoorkas  would 
probably  invade  Bengal,  the  Maharattas  would  dominate  Central 
India,  and  what  would  be  the  end  of  this  chaos  and  the  succession 
of  internecine  wars  it  would  entail  ?  And  how,  I  should  like  to  know, 
would  the  Baboo  gain  by  such  an  upheaval  ?  Verily  would  his  last 
state  be  worse  than  the  first. 

For  the  present  I  believe  the  native  army  is  unaffected  by  the 
schemes  of  the  agitators  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  directed  to  spreading  disaffection  in  the  ranks.  Of 
course,  as  long  as  the  army  remains  faithful,  we  have  little  to  fear, 
and  at  present  there  seems  to  be  no  particular  cry  such  as  those  which 
caused  the  explosion  in  1857.  It  is  all  the  more  important  tjien  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  spreading  of  lies  and  the  open  preaching  of  sedition 
both  in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform ;  and  any  relaxation  or  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Indian  or  Home  Government,  or  any  truckling 
to  party  or  sectarian  views  are  to  be  deprecated  as  a  danger  to  the 
continuance  of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  present  agitation  is  almost 
entirely  among  the  Hindus.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  Mohammedans 
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are  free  from  its  contagion.  Although,  as  I  mentioned  above,  the 
army  is  still  considered  loyal,  the  agitators  are  endeavouring  to  get 
at  the  Sikh,  who  is  a  branch  of  the  Hindus.  In  this  direction  they 
are  exercising  a  diabolical  ingenuity  by  playing  upon  the  weaknesses 
of  individuals,  and  their  attitude  towards  the  Sikh  himself  takes  the 
form  of  appeals  to  his  vanity  and  to  his  military  instincts.  Formerly 
these  regiments  were  composed  of  different  castes,  who  were  mutually 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  who  managed  to  keep  each  other  straight. 
Some  years  ago,  however,  regiments  composed  of  Sikhs  pure  and 
simple  were  formed,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  these  regiments 
that  may  become  a  danger.  As  long  as  the  agitation  was  confined  to 
the  Bengali,  the  situation  presented  little  danger,  but  now  that  it 
has  spread  to  the  more  warlike  races  of  the  North- West,  the  danger 
has  become  real,  and  must  be  dealt  with  with  a  firm  hand.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Japanese  War  has  had  a  disturbing  effect  on  Eastern 
peoples.  They  regard  it  as  an  augury  that  the  East  will  not  for  all 
time  be  dominated  by  the  West.  They  argue  that  if  the  Japanese, 
with  vastly  inferior  resources,  could  defeat  a  Power  like  Russia,  the 
superiority  of  the  white  races  need  no  longer  be  taken  as  an  accepted 
fact,  nor  regarded  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature.  A  certain  resentment 
and  chafing  at  the  yoke  of  the  West  has  created  a  feeling  of  unrest 
with  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  count  in  the  future.  This  is  perhaps 
not  unnatural,  and  though  it  is  not  an  immediate  danger,  it  may  in 
time  develop  into  a  wave  of  fanaticism  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
stem.  It  is  a  factor  with  which  we  shall  have  to  reckon,  and  there  is 
no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  a  movement  which  is  full  of  possibilities 
in  the  future.  For  the  present  the  ordinary  native  is  not  much 
imbued  with  this  idea,  and  is  content  to  take  the  British  Raj  as  he 
finds  it.  If  the  agitators  would  let  him  alone,  he  would  remain  more 
or  less  content ;  but  if  they  are  encouraged  by  immunity  to  disseminate 
lies  and  to  foster  sedition  unchecked,  then  a  real  danger  will  arise 
from  this  cause.  The  resignation  of  Lord  Curzon  is  of  so  recent  a  date, 
and  has  been  so  much  commented  on  as  to  call  for  little  notice  in  an 
article  of  this  kind  ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  a  serious  blow  has  been 
struck  at  the  prestige  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  at  the  infallibility 
of  the  representative  of  the  Crown.  The  failure  to  back  up  Sir  Bamp- 
fylde  Fuller,  who  was  sent  to  put  down  a  dangerous  combination, 
was  followed  by  the  inevitable  result  which  any  sign  of  weakness 
must  entail.  This  want  of  confidence  in  the  man  on  the  spot,  especially 
when  that  man  is  of  proved  ability  and  experience,  is  bound  to  carry 
its  own  condemnation.  His  justification  has  come  too  late  to  be  of 
use  to  him  as  he  has  retired  from  the  service ;  but  it  remains  as  an 
object-lesson  which  the  Home  Government  would  do  well  to  take  to 
heart  in  its  dealings  with  seditious  practices  in  the  future.  I  should 
like  now  to  refer  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Pioiieer  on  the 
27th  of  May,  signed  by  a  Magistrate,  which  deals  in  a  masterly  manner 
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with  the  whole  question  of  sedition,  but  especially  with  reference  to 
the  Press.     He  says  : 

The  time  has  come  to  put  out  of  our  minds  all  thought  of  its  being  necessary 
to  allow  the  Indian  Press  the  same  liberty  as  in  England  to  act  as  a  safety-valve. 
That  stage  has  been  passed,  and  this  liberty  is  no  longer  a  safety-valve  ;  but,  if 
one  may  use  the  expression,  a  danger-valve  !  The  disloyalty  which  is  growing 
so  fast  is  being  actually  caused  and  fostered  by  this  liberty  instead  of  being 
diminished,  as  the  theory  is,  by  its  finding  a  harmless  outlet  in  a  few  rabid 
articles  in  a  newspaper.  The  element  of  race  and  religious  hatred  must  always 
vitiate  the  comparison  of  the  native  press  to  that  in  England  in  the  matter  of 
safety-valves.  This  element  can  never  be  eliminated  where  the  ruling  race  is 
foreign,  of  a  different  colour,  and  of  a  religion  which  that  of  the  ruled  is  taught 
to  despise.  We  must  recognise,  not  only  in  words  but  in  our  actions,  that  liberty 
is  not  license,  and  that  the  moment  the  border  line  is  crossed,  action  must  be 
taken. 

Further  on  he  says  : 

A  Press  Act  should  be  passed  compelling  every  newspaper  to  take  out  a  license, 
one  of  whose  clauses  should  be  that  any  expression  of  disloyalty  should  render 
the  license  liable  to  cancelment  by  the  Executive.  Use  the  clause  relentlessly 
and  in  no  weak-kneed  fashion.  You  would  purge  the  Press  of  its  present  scourge 
and  leave  the  door  open  for  honest  criticism. 

He  then  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows  : 

We  are  thus  narrowed  down  to  this,  that  allowing  for  the  minimum  strength 
required  to  maintain  the  British  Raj,  it  may  be  possible  to  hand  over  a  few  more 
of  the  higher  judicial  posts  to  natives.  But  here  again,  what  will  even  a  few 
hundred  of  such  posts  be  among  the  whole  of  India  ?  A  mere  drop  in  a  vast 
ocean.  Nor  does  anyone  in  his  senses  imagine  that  this  one  tiny  drop  could 
possibly  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  thousands  of  agitators  and  discontented,  half- 
educated  students  throughout  the  country.  Logically,  therefore,  it  seems  that 
there  can  be  only  two  alternatives — either  to  let  things  go  on  getting  worse 
till  1857  is  repeated  (unless  we  gracefully  retire  from  India  before  that)  or  to 
start  at  once  ruthlessly  repressing  the  slightest  tendency  to  disloyalty  in  the 
Press  or  on  the  platform,  by  wholesale  transportation  of  agitators  and  by  sup- 
pression of  disloyal  newspapers,  letting  the  native  and  the  Home  Government 
understand  that,  if  things  get  worse,  it  will  be  necessary  to  strengthen  rather 
than  reduce  the  British  element  in  the  Government  (even  now  it  is  the  constant 
marvel  of  all  travellers  and  foreigners  that  we  can  govern  the  country  as  we  do 
with  so  few  white  men). 

He  concludes  by  saying : 

one  of  the  few  cheering  features  of  the  whole  question  is  the  firm  attitude 
which  Mr.  Morley  is  now  taking  up  in  the  matter. 

I  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  the  above,  as  I  think  the 
views  put  forward  are  sound  views.  I  need  hardly  say  I  lay  no 
claim  to  speak  with  authority  myself  on  these  questions.  A  fortui- 
tous succession  of  circumstances  has  put  me  in  a  position  to  gauge 
with  some  accuracy  events  which  have  come  within  my  personal 
knowledge  on  the  spot.  Though  I  may  have  rushed  in  where  angels 
feared  to  tread,  yet  I  hope  I  may  have  been  ablejbo  put  before  the 
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public  the  passing  view  of  the  outsider  who  sometimes  sees  more  of 
the  game  than  the  player.  Such  a  retrospect  must  of  necessity  be 
of  a  cursory  nature,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  probe  far  below  the 
surface,  yet  I  venture  to  hope  that  this  very  bird's-eye  view,  which 
is  all  to  which  it  can  aspire,  may  present  the  problem  in  a  somewhat 
new  light  to  those  of  our  fellow-countrymen  at  home  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  these  questions  on  the  spot. 

ERROLL. 

Srinagar,  Kashmir :  June  1907. 
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THE    MILITIA:    AND     SOME     NECESSARY 

REFORMS 


Raw  in  fields  the  rude  Militia  swarms  ; 
Mouths  without  hands  :  maintained  at  vast  expense, 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence  ; 
Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blustering  band, 
And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Dundas,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  to  his  Majesty's  Lieutenant  for  the 

County  of . 

Downing  Street :  June  13,  1800. 

MY  LOBD, — I  am  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  convey  to  your  Lordship, 

and  through  you  to  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  Corps  of  the  County  of the 

assurance  of  his  Majesty's  perfect  satisfaction  at  the  good  order,  regularity,  and 
military  appearance  they  have  this  day  exhibited  in  his  Majesty's  presence. 
The  zeal  and  exertions  which  alone  could  enable  the  officers  and  men  to  attain 
these  qualities  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  are  proofs  that  they  justly  estimate  the 
value  of  those  blessings  which  the  Volunteer  establishments  are  so  peculiarly 
calculated  to  secure.  Under  the  divine  protection,  this  loyalty  and  ardour, 
called  forth  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  enabled  his  Majesty  at  an  eventful 
crisis  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  ia  dear  to  Britons  ;  affording 
at  the  same  time  the  surest  pledge  that  whatever  future  trials  may  be  reserved 
for  the  liberties  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  thus  guarded  by  the  public 
spirit  of  the  people,  those  envied  sources  of  our  prosperity  and  happiness  will 
pass  unimpaired  to  our  posterity. 

Deeply  impressed  as  his  Majesty  is  with  the  constitutional  importance  of 
this  invaluable  institution,  it  has,  in  his  estimation,  the  further  excellence  of 
having  greatly,  and  he  trusts  permanently,  increased  our  means  of  defence,  and 
internal  tranquillity,  without  drawing  from  their  useful  and  productive  labours 
that  part  of  his  subjects,  whose  daily  industry  and  habitual  presence  with  their 
families  are  most  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  support ;  as  this  class,  in  his 
Majesty's  general  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  all,  must  ever  form  a  principal 
object  of  his  paternal  solicitude. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 
HENRY  DUNDAS. 

A  decadent  force,  plundered  at  one  end  by  the  Line  ;  pillaged  at  the  other 
by  the  Volunteers.  Mr.  HALDANE. 

He  would  earnestly  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  it  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  scheme  that  the  existing  Militia  with 
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all  their  traditions,  all  their  esprit  de  corps,  all  their  organisation,  which  required 
improvement,  but  which  were  capable  of  improvement,  should  be  used  to  carry 
out  what,  he  agreed  with  him,  were  the  two  great  purposes  which  every  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  must  have  regard  to.  .  .  .  The  Militia  battalions  as  they  were 
at  present  constituted  have  proved  themselves,  even  when  depleted,  most 
valuable  units  in  the  field.  Mr.  BALFOTJE. 

A  COMPARISON  between  the  utterances — of  Dryden  and  Dundas  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Haldane  on  the  other — will 
show  that  the  same  bitter  and  divergent  views  on  the  utility  of  the 
Militia  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  are  heard  at  the  present 
day.  It  must  surely  be  a  live  and  potent  institution  to  receive  such 
praise  and  such  abuse  ;  and  it  can  generally  be  assumed,  when  such 
differences  of  opinion  are  disclosed,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  arguments  of  both  sides.  Is  the  Militia — the  old  constitutional 
force  of  England — worthless,  and  unable  to  carry  out  its  functions  ; 
or  is  it  still  an  asset  in  our  national  defence,  justifying  the  sums  annually 
expended  on  it  ?  It  has  just  survived  another  dangerous  obstacle  in 
its  chequered  history.  The  conservative  instinct  has  proved  too 
strong,  and  it  has  been  saved  from  disbandment.  But  the  force 
should  take  warning  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  for  unless  radical 
reforms  are  introduced  it  will  hardly  survive  another  crisis  such  as  that 
from  which  it  has  just  emerged,  somewhat  battered  and  disfigured, 
but  essentially  the  same.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  show  that 
there  is  still  a  great  rile  for  the  Militia  to  play — one  that  it  alone 
can  perform — and  to  name  a  few  of  the  reforms  necessary  to  bring  the 
force  to  a  state  of  efficiency  and  into  line  with  modern  requirements. 

The  associations  and  traditions  of  the  Militia  date  back  to  those 
remote  days  when  Alfred  the  Great  first  divided  England  into 
Hundreds,  which,  in  times  of  emergency,  were  compelled  to  supply 
his  standards  with  a  certain  number  of  trained  men.  Later  the 
feudal  warrior,  the  offspring  of  the  Conquest,  took  the  place  of  the 
soldier  from  the  Saxon  Hundred.  The  present-day  Militiaman  is 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  two.  He  is  the  only  recognised  soldier 
England  possesses,  for  he  can  be  enrolled  and  trained  for  home  defence 
without  the  passing  of  the  Annual  Army  Act,  by  which  it  is  made 
legal  to  maintain  a  standing  army.  The  Militiaman  cannot  be  sent 
out  of  the  country  against  -his  will.  There  is  a  thin  atmosphere  of 
compulsion  about  the  force,  for  the  Ballot  Act  enables  the  battalions 
to  be  brought  up  to  strength  by  a  compulsory  ballot  among  the  citizens. 
But  the  necessity  has  never  arisen,  and  the  Act  is  antiquated,  requiring 
the  consent  of  Parliament  before  it  can  be  enforced. 

The  majority  of  the  present-day  Militia  battalions  date  from  1757, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  great  wars  with  France  which 
continued  with  short  intervals  until  1815,  when  Waterloo  finally  put 
an  end  to  the  struggle.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1757  '  for  the  better 
ordering  of  the  Militia  forces.'  The  old  trained  bands  were  swept 
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away  and  Militia  regiments  took  their  place.  They  were  raised  in 
quite  the  old  feudal  manner  by  prominent  noblemen  and  landowners. 
The  Colonel  received  a  grant  from  the  Government  for  the  upkeep  of 
his  men  ;  but  there  was  apparently  no  fixed  rate  of  pay,  and  each 
commanding  officer  made  his  own  terms.  At  times  during  its 
chequered  career  it  has  been  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Militia  from 
the  Regular  forces  of  the  Crown.  Many  of  the  battalions  enrolled 
in  1757  remained  on  permanent  duty,  with  brief  intervals,  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  The  force  was  disbanded  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1801, 
but  was  embodied  in  1803  when  war  broke  out,  and  remained  on  duty 
until  Napoleon's  Abdication  in  1814.  The  great  William  Pitt  even 
occasionally  put  in  a  day  with  his  battalion  at  Dover  when  not  too 
overwhelmed  with  affairs  of  State.  During  these  momentous  years 
the  Militia  took  the  place  of  the  Regular  troops  sent  on  active  service, 
and  also  supplied  the  Line  with  large  drafts  of  trained  men,  who  volun- 
teered for  that  purpose.  The  men  could  not  even  be  sent  to  Ireland 
without  their  consent,  and  those  who  declined  to  serve  out  of  England 
were  drafted  into  special  battalions  and  remained  on  garrison  duty 
at  home. 

The  Militia  is  recruited  from  the  class  who  have  won  all  our  great 
battles  in  the  past.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  Wellington's  army  at  Waterloo 
were  composed  of  Militiamen,  hastily  drafted  to  the  Line  to  make 
good  the  wastage  of  the  prolonged  struggle  in  the  Peninsula,  or  to 
take  the  place  of  the  much  needed  veterans  who  had  been  sent  to 
Canada.  The  majority  of  these  recruits  fought  in  their  Militia  uni- 
forms, and  their  deeds  at  Waterloo  are  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
capitulation. After  the  battle  the  Militia  was  disbanded,  and  during 
the  forty  years  of  profound  peace  which  followed  it  practically  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  military  unit.  For  a  few  years  the  men  were  called  out 
for  training,  but  then  a  lethargy  settled  over  the  country.  Prepara- 
tion for  war  was  considered  absurd  and  extravagant  during  those 
halcyon  days.  Men  believed  that  the  millennium  of  peace  had  come 
to  last.  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  dispelled  the  illusion. 
Again  the  country  turned  to  the  Militia  in  its  hour  of  need.  The 
entire  force  was  thoroughly  reorganised  in  1852  and  remained  on  per- 
manent duty  during  the  war.  After  the  Crimea  the  value  of  the 
Militia  was  clearly  recognised,  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  decay  into 
uselessness.  The  battalions  were  called  out  regularly  for  annual 
trainings.  In  1881  the  force  was  affiliated  with  the  Line,  the  Militia 
becoming  third  and  fourth  battalions  of  their  regimental  districts. 

The  next  and  most  eventful  incident  in  Militia  history  is  the 
South  African  War.  Over  thirty  battalions  went  on  active  sendee 
under  their  own  officers.  This  was  the  first  occasion  in  which  the 
force  had  served  in  the  field  as  separate  units.  The  remainder  were 
called  out  on  permanent  duty ;  some  battalions  going  to  foreign 
stations,  some  remained  on  garrison  duty  at  home,  while  others 
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looked  after  Boer  prisoners.  The  force  came  out  of  the  war  with  a 
reputation  greatly  enhanced.  It  acquitted  itself  creditably,  whether 
as  battalions,  drafts,  or  as  mounted  infantry.  In  fact,  after  a  year 
or  two  of  active  service  there  was  very  little  distinction  between  the 
Militia  and  the  Line.  This,  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
the  force  whose  very  existence  is  now  seriously  threatened. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  the  Militia  in  its  present 
form  is  a  perfect  military  organisation.  There  is  unlimited  scope 
and  opportunity  for  the  abilities  of  the  genuine  reformer.  But  con- 
ceding that  it  is  costly,  not  always  efficient,  and  the  pressing  need  of 
reform,  is  it  possible  to  substitute  another  force  which  in  times  of 
emergency  can  be  mobilised  so  quickly,  and  brought  to  a  state  of 
efficiency  with  so  little  derangement  to  the  national  workshop  ? 

The  peculiarities  and  organisation  of  the  Militia  render  it  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  auxiliary  force.  Militia  battalions  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes — the  urban  and  the  rural.  The  ranks  are 
recruited  from  the  most  thriftless  and  uneconomical  branch  of  the 
labouring  classes.  The  recruit  for  the  Line  is  drawn  from  the  same 
source  ;  thus  the  Militia  has  ever  been  admirably  suited  to  supply 
the  Line  with  drafts.  The  Militiaman  comes  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unskilled  labourer,  not  the  kind  who  find  regular  employment,  but 
from  among  the  casuals  and  wastrels  who  drift  from  place  to  place, 
earning  a  few  shillings  here  and  a  few  shillings  there.  In  his  simple 
composition  there  is  a  deeply  ingrained  dislike  of  permanent  employ- 
ment, and  he  will  not  settle  to  it  even  if  faced  with  starvation.  It  is 
irksome  to  his  meandering  disposition,  and  repugnant  to  his  ideas  of 
liberty.  Thus  the  Militia  claiming  men  of  this  class  for  a  short  period 
each  year  causes  no  loss  to  industry.  On  the  contrary,  it  improves 
the  chances  of  the  more  thrifty  and  deserving  toiler  by  taking  from 
the  labour  market  over  one  hundred  thousand  unskilled  men  at  a 
time  of  year  when  their  services  are  least  required.  The  Militiaman — 
it  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact,  although  of  recent  years,  thanks  to 
education,  a  very  marked  improvement  is  to  be  noticed — is  drawn 
from  the  very  dregs  of  the  population.  He  is  driven  to  enlist,  like 
his  brother  in  the  Line,  through  poverty  and  want.  The  prospect 
of  good  food,  warm  clothes,  and  excellent  pay  for  a  certain  period 
each  year,  with  the  additional  incentive  of  a  bounty  during  the  cold 
winter  months,  are  very  attractive  to  a  type  of  humanity  who  hardly 
ever  enjoy  a  square  meal  and  who  lack  the  most  ordinary  comforts 
of  life.  If  the  Militia  were  swept  away  a  heavy  additional  burden 
would  be  thrown  on  the  ratepayer,  who  would  have  to  support  a  large 
number  of  men  who  avoid  the  workhouse  through  their  pay  and 
bounties.  These  men  would  not  flock  to  any  other  force,  because  all 
the  glamour,  interest,  esprit  de  corps,  county  associations,  and  large 
bounties  which  help  to  make  the  Militia  attractive  would  be  lacking. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  reverse  would  be  the  case,  and  that  the 
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country  would  benefit,  because  all  the  men  who  formerly  entered  the 
Militia  would  flock  to  the  Line  instead,  when  driven  to  the  last  extremity 
of  poverty  and  want.  But  this  is  a  dangerous  conclusion,  and  one 
hardly  born  out  by  experience.  It  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  men 
leave  the  Militia  for  the  Line  each  year.  But  what  causes  them  to  do 
so  ?  The  fact  that  they  have  given  military  life  a  trial,  and  find  it 
quite  different  from  what  they  had  expected.  The  recruit  comes  from 
a  roving  stock  and  is  loath  to  pledge  his  liberty  to  any  employer 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  There  are  thousands  who  join  the  Militia 
because  it  brings  high  pay  and  only  one  month's  loss  of  absolute 
freedom  each  year.  But  these  same  men  prefer  to  muddle  through 
their  hardships,  or  else  to  become  dependent  on  the  rates,  rather  than 
commit  themselves  to  five  years  with  the  colours  and  seven  with  the 
reserve.  Yet  after  a  brief  trial  of  the  Militia  many  are  seized  with 
the  martial  spirit  and  pass  into  the  Line. 

The  Militiaman  may  only  be  recruited  for  the  battalion  of  the 
district  in  which  he  resides.  If  he  is  not  a  native  of  the  county,  he 
must  satisfy  the  recruiting  sergeant  that  he  has  resided  there  at  least 
a  year.  On  enlistment  he  receives  the  King's  shilling,  and  very  often 
a  special  bounty,  or  advance  of  bounty,  from  his  commanding  officer. 
He  has  then  to  undergo  six  weeks'  preliminary  drill  and  fourteen  days 
musketry,  either  at  the  depot  of  the  battalion  with  which  his  Militia 
is  affiliated ;  or  else  he  waits  until  the  preliminary  drill  of  his  own 
battalion  commences.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  is  considered 
fit  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  alongside  of  the  old  hand,  who  only 
comes  up  year  by  year  for  the  month's  annual  training.  Two  months 
is  not  sufficient  time  in  which  to  turn  out  a  good  soldier.  The  force 
would  be  immeasurably  improved  if  the  recruits  were  trained  for 
six  months  on  enlistment.  This  change  would  be  very  popular  with 
both  officers  and  men.  The  recruit  is  then  at  a  susceptible  age,  when 
his  faculties,  unimpaired  by  want  or  by  drink,  are  at  their  best  to  absorb 
a  lasting  knowledge  of  the  profession.  The  recruit  joins  the  Militia 
for  six  years  ;  he  may  continually  re-eugage  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five, 
when  he  becomes  time-expired.  At  any  time  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  may  leave  the  Militia  for  the  Line,  and  a  great  number  of  men 
recruited  for  and  trained  by  the  Militia  are  lost  to  the  force  each 
year.  But  the  Militia  officer  does  not  complain,  for  he  knows  that 
a  private  in  the  army  is  of  more  value  to  his  country  than  one  in  the 
Militia.  In  addition  to  his  ordinary  pay,  the  Militiaman  receives 
a  bounty  of  30s.  at  the  end  of  each  training.  After  the  South  African 
War,  in  order  to  make  the  service  more  attractive,  a  special  non- 
training  bounty  of  31.  was  instituted.  This  is  paid  in  three  instalments, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  on  the  1st  of  December,  and  on  the  1st  of 
January,  on  presentation  at  the  Post  Office  of  what  is  known  as  a 
Ring  Paper.  This  winter  bounty  is  a  great  boon  to  a  class  often 
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without  work   and   poverty-stricken  during  the  severest  months  of 
the  year. 

The  backbone  of  the  Militia  is  the  permanent  staff,  who  reside  at 
the  depot  all  the  year  round.  The  duties  of  the  members  are  various. 
They  look  after  the  barracks,  the  rifles,  and  the  men's  kit ;  they  scatter 
over  the  county  to  recruit ;  and  they  train  the  boys  when  they  come 
up  for  the  preliminary  drill.  For  every  Militia  recruit  they  receive 
a  royalty  of  2s.  Qd.,  and  for  a  man  in  the  Line  4s.  The  permanent 
staff  cannot  be  too  carefully  selected,  for  on  them  the  entire  efficiency 
of  a  battalion  depends.  The  establishment  consists  of  the  Adjutant, 
who  is  seconded  from  the  Line  for  a  period  of  five  years ;  one  Warrant 
Officer,  the  Sergeant-Ma j  or,  one  Instructor  of  Musketry,  one  Drill 
Instructor,  one  attached  Orderly  Room  clerk,  eight  Colour-Sergeants, 
and  eight  Sergeants.  The  permanent  staff  is  usually  selected  from 
the  Line  battalions  of  the  regiment  with  which  the  particular  Militia 
is  affiliated.  The  non-commissioned  ranks  are  not  confined  to  the 
permanent  staff.  Plenty  of  encouragement  is  given  to  the  Militiaman 
who  wishes  to  perfect  himself  in  his  profession.  Each  battalion  is 
allowed  seventeen  Militia  sergeants  and  thirty- two  Militia  corporals, 
who  draw  the  rates  of  pay  due  to  their  rank. 

The  supply  of  officers,  of  whom  there  is  a  deplorable  shortage 
at  the  present  time,  is  the  most  serious  problem  in  the  Militia  question. 
However  good  the  men,  and  whatever  improvements  are  made  in  their 
training,  without  sufficient  and  efficient  officers  the  force  is  useless 
in  times  of  war.  The  Militia  officer  may  roughly  be  divided  into  three 
classes  :  (1)  those  who  join  young,  and  who  intend  to  make  it  their 
sole  military  obligation  through  life  ;  (2)  those  who  use  the  Militia  as 
a  channel  through  which  to  enter  the  Line ;  (3)  retired  officers  who  desire 
to  keep  up  some  connection  with  the  service  after  they  have  left  the 
Line.  The  true  Militia  officer  belongs  to  the  first  category  and  is  the 
most  desirable.  He  should  be  a  native  of  the  county  of  his  battalion, 
and  is  very  often  a  large  employer  of  the  labour  of  the  men  who  fill 
the  ranks.  Thus  he  is  placed  in  command  of  those  whom  he  knows  and 
in  whom  he  has  a  personal  interest.  This  introduces  into  the  battalion 
a  healthy  spirit  of  mutual  interest  and  bonne  camaraderie.  Class 
No.  2  are  confined  to  the  subaltern  rank,  and  are  not  desirable  when 
considered  in  the  interests  of  the  Militia.  They  only  come  to  stay 
for  a  year  or  two  until  they  have  ploughed  their  tortuous  course  up 
the  backstairs  to  the  Line.  Consequently  they  have  no  interest  in 
the  battalion,  and  the  men  no  interest  in  them.  Class  No.  3  possess 
all  the  advantages  which  experience  and  skill  acquired  by  long  service 
at  home  and  abroad  must  give.  But  the  retired  officer  is  generally 
promoted  into  the  Militia  over  the  heads  of  those  who  have  taken  years 
to  obtain  their  rank.  Experience  may  justify  this,  but  it  acts  rather 
harshly  on  the  genuine  Militia  officer  who  has  done  his  best  to  make 
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himself  a  useful  and  efficient  soldier.  But  at  present  the  objection 
is  hardly  felt  on  account  of  the  great  shortage  of  officers. 

The  training  of  the  Militia  officer  is  a  serious  consideration.  The 
new- joined  subaltern  goes  through  exactly  the  same  preliminary  drill 
as  the  recruit.  But  if  two  months  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to 
produce  a  good  private,  it  is  infinitely  too  short  to  train  an  officer 
who  has  to  impart  instruction.  Before  he  obtains  his  pay  the 
subaltern  must  pass  a  ridiculously  easy  examination.  Nominally  the 
Militia  officer  has  only  the  annual  training  after  he  has  finished  his 
preliminary  drill,  but  he  is  given  other  purely  voluntary  opportuni- 
ties of  improving  his  knowledge  by  undergoing  various  courses  such  as 
musketry  and  signalling.  He  may  also  come  up  again  for  another 
recruit's  course,  or  be  attached  to  a  Line  battalion.  Every  facility 
and  encouragement  should  be  given  him  to  improve  his  efficiency 
at  a  time  most  convenient  to  himself.  But  in  the  past  this  has  not 
been  the  policy  of  the  authorities.  Often  an  officer,  fully  occupied 
in  civil  life,  makes  his  arrangements  to  go  through  a  particular  course. 
He  applies  and  is  informed  that  he  must  wait  until  a  different  date, 
but  his  opportunity  may  never  come  again. 

The  Day  of  Assembly  of  a  Militia  battalion  is  not  an  inspiring 
spectacle,  and  almost  justifies  Dryden's  bitter  line 

Mouths  without  hands  ;  maintained  at  vast  expense. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  dirty,  half-starved,  ill-clad, 
alas  !  very  often  intoxicated  men  who  roll  up  to  the  barrack  gates 
can  ever  be  made  into  soldiers.  But  this  ill  impression  gradually 
wears  off  as  order  and  discipline  tighten  their  beneficial  coils.  A 
Militia  battalion  should  be  trained  out  of  its  own  county,  and  alongside 
of  the  Line  whenever  possible.  In  the  county  of  his  birth  the  soldier 
is  likely  to  be  treated  with  a  hospitality  fatal  to  sobriety  and  military 
discipline.  When  with  the  Line  he  has  a  good  example  before  his 
eyes.  He  lives  in  a  martial  atmosphere,  and  is  ashamed  if  his  own  de- 
portment compares  unfavourably  with  that  of  his  brother  in  the  Line. 
With  only  a  month  at  his  disposal  the  Commanding  Officer  must 
carefully  consider  how  to  use  it  to  best  advantage.  Musketry  takes 
ten  days,  leaving  but  little  time  for  field  work.  The  hours  which  were 
formerly  given  to  battalion  drill,  before  the  South  African  War  shattered 
such  theories,  are  now  devoted  to  exercises  more  allied  to  active 
service.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Militiaman,  if  not  by  any  means 
a  perfect  warrior,  has  improved  beyond  all  recognition.  The  smart, 
well  set  up,  contented  men  who  break  camp  are  very  different  from 
the  half -starved,  prideless  loafers  who  mouched  towards  barracks  a 
month  before.  Regular  hours,  open  air,  plenty  of  exercise,  and  drink 
in  moderation  have  effected  marvels.  The  end  of  the  training  is  a  sad 
hour  for  the  Colonel  and  his  officers.  They  watch  in  sorrow  the 
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battalion,  on  which  they  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  care,  dissolve 
again  into  its  natural  elements  of  prideless,  thriftless  casuals.  Their 
men  will  spend  the  next  eleven  months  wandering  from  one  village 
to  another,  earning  an  odd  shilling  here  and  an  odd  shilling  there,  or 
calling  upon  their  officers  for  the  means  to  buy  a  meal  or  the  hire  of 
a  night's  lodging. 

The  Militia  is  a  half-way  house  between  the  Line  and  the  Volunteers, 
but  its  conditions  of  service  and  discipline  approximate  almost  exactly 
to  those  of  the  Line.  The  Militiaman  is  naturally  less  of  a  trained 
soldier  than  the  regular,  but  he  is  far  more  of  a  trained  soldier  than  the 
Volunteer.  On  service  he  is  under  full  military  discipline,  and  liable 
to  all  its  penalties.  But  every  effort  should  be  made  to  hold  the  reins 
firmly  but  lightly,  otherwise  the  change  from  eleven  months  of  freedom 
is  too  severely  felt.  But  with  a  little  tact  a  happy  medium  can 
generally  be  struck,  and  the  men  under  officers  they  know  cause  but 
little  trouble. 

The  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  unite  three  forces  as  distinct 
in  personnel,  organisation,  and  tradition  as  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and 
Volunteers  has  been  realised,  and  the  scheme  has  been  dropped.  As 
I  have  shown,  the  Militia  private  comes  from  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled 
labourer,  the  casual  worker  without  fixed  abode  or  occupation.  The 
Volunteer  battalions  are  filled  with  skilled  artisans,  men  infinitely 
above  the  Militiaman  in  the  social  scale  and  who  never  would  be 
content  to  serve  with  him  in  the  ranks.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Militia  officer  is  usually  drawn  from  a  class  socially  superior  to  the 
Volunteer  officer.  Consequently  neither  officers  nor  men  care  to 
serve  alongside  one  another  in  the  ranks.  If  the  country  is  not  ripe 
for  the  democracy  of  compulsory  service,  it  certainly  will  not  take 
kindly  to  a  voluntary  levelling  of  class  distinctions.  Why  are 
there  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers  ?  Are  the  terms  purely 
arbitrary,  or  do  they  represent  three  distinct  attractions  to  men  of 
different  peculiarities  and  social  standing,  who  would  not  otherwise 
serve  ?  The  latter  is  the  truth,  and  the  three  corps  have  developed 
as  the  most  convenient  method  of  meeting  a  difficulty. 

The  Volunteers  are  the  most  democratic  force  that  exists,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  French  Army  of  recent  years.  The  officers  and  men  are 
often  friends  and  neighbours  in  civil  life.  Their  discipline  results 
from  the  goodwill  which  naturally  springs  from  obligations  and 
departures  from  everyday  life  voluntarily  incurred.  The  relations 
between  officers  and  men  are  very  different  from  what  they  are  in 
the  Line  or  Militia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Militia  is  the  most  feudal  force  there  is. 
At  the  head  of  the  battalion  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  county 
is  very  often  found  ;  the  officers  are  drawn  from  the  families  who  in 
former  years  might  have  ridden  to  war  in  his  suite ;  and  the  men  in 
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civil  life  often  work  on  the  estates  of  their  officers.  Thus  we  see  the 
old  feudal  relations  existing  under  a  new  name. 

It  should  be  laid  down  as  a  cardinal  rule  of  Army  Reform  never  to 
break  up  the  organisation  of  a  battalion.  Reduce  its  numbers  if  you 
will,  cut  it  down  to  the  finest  possible  point,  but  leave  the  heart  which 
must  give  life  to  the  whole  in  times  of  emergency.  A  battalion 
cannot  be  made  in  a  day.  The  solid  concrete  of  discipline,  tradition, 
and  mutual  confidence  between  officers  and  men  takes  years  to  settle 
and  to  harden.  A  Minister  of  War  who  hastily  disbands  a  battalion 
here  and  a  battalion  there  shows  that  he  has  not  grasped  the  impor- 
tance of  the  role  which  those  vague  influences  known  as  esprit  de  corps 
play  in  the  mind  of  the  soldier.  You  cannot  substitute  patriotism 
for  them,  and  rely  on  the  soldier  to  leave  one  corps  and  join  another 
merely  at  the  word  of  command.  Patriotism  of  the  useful  sort  is  the 
most  uncertain  of  all  our  national  assets.  There  is  little  of  it  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Militiaman.  He  knows  naught  of  the  military  require- 
ments of  his  country,  and  his  slumbers  are  never  disturbed  by  fears 
of  invasion  or  hostile  raids.  It  is  not  a  sense  of  duty  which  causes 
him  to  flock  to  the  standards,  but  an  empty  stomach,  nature's  most 
potent  recruiting  sergeant  during  all  time.  He  enlists  because  good 
food  and  good  pay  are  offered  him  ;  he  has  struck  a  hard  bargain  with 
the  Government  in  the  course  of  generations,  and  he  means  to  stick 
to  it. 

The  unique  advantage  which  the  Militia  possesses  over  all  other 
Auxiliary  Forces  is  its  easy  transition  in  times  of  emergency  from 
an  auxiliary  to  a  regular  force.  The  battalions  have  only  to  be  em- 
bodied for  a  sufficiency  of  time  to  bring  about  the  change.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  or  two,  always  provided  the  Militia  is  properly  officered, 
there  should  be  little  distinction  between  the  Militia  and  the  Line. 
The  value  of  a  force  which  can  be  mobilised  in  times  of  war  to  take 
the  place  of  battalions  ordered  to  the  front,  without  any  special  effort 
of  organisation  or  disturbance  to  industry,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  men  who  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Militia  are  no  asset  in  our  national 
workshop.  Their  labours  in  civil  life  are  of  the  lightest,  of  the  most 
elementary  kind,  and  the  most  easily  dispensed  with.  The  sacrifice 
would  fall  on  the  officers,  and  they  can  always  be  relied  upon  to 
make  it. 

How  different  will  be  the  position  of  the  embryo  Territorial  Army ! 
This  force  is  to  be  embodied  for  six  months  after  the  last  of  the  reserves 
has  been  called  out.  It  will  be  composed — if  Mr.  Haldane's  expecta- 
tions are  realised — of  men  drawn  from  the  skilled  artisan  classes.  It 
will  entail  a  heavy  loss  to  our  industries,  and  a  heavy  sacrifice  to  the 
men  and  their  families,  if  they  are  to  be  removed  for  a  long  period 
from  their  legitimate  occupations.  A  man  may  earn,  in  civil  life, 
from  21.  to  3Z.  a  week.  Who  is  to  make  good  the  loss  while  he 
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is  serving  his  country?  Is  it  to  be  the  employer,  the  State,  or 
no  one  ?  Will  the  employer  even  keep  the  Territorial  Army  man's 
place  open  for  him  ? 

It  is  just  this  industrial  class  whom  George  the  Third  desired  to 
preserve  from  service.  In  his  letter  quoted  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article  Henry  Dundas  points  out  the  value  of  the  Militia 
because  it  provides  for  the  defence  of  the  country  '  without  drawing 
from  their  useful  and  productive  labours  that  part  of  his  subjects 
whose  daily  industry  and  habitual  presence  with  their  families  are 
most  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  support.' 

In  the  course  of  the  present  controversy  three  main  objections 
have  been  raised  to  the  Militia  :  (1)  its  excessive  cost ;  (2)  its  ineffi- 
ciency ;  (3)  its  inability  to  perform  the  double  function  of  supplying 
the  Line  with  drafts  in  time  of  war  and  at  the  same  time  of  taking 
the  field  as  separate  units.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  these 
contentions,  but  is  it  not  possible  to  reduce  the  cost,  improve  the 
efficiency,  and  enable  the  force  to  carry  out  its  double  duty  by  a  series 
of  reforms  ?  Now  that  the  authorities  have  changed  their  attitude 
of  undisguised  hostility  to  one  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  a 
great  step  has  already  been  taken  on  the  road  to  reform.  To  deal  in 
detail  with  some  of  the  necessary  reforms : — 

(1)  Let  the  Militia  recruit  be  trained  for  six  months  on  enlist- 
ment.    By  this  means  he  would  receive  a  thorough  grounding  in  his 
profession  at  the  most  susceptible  age.     His  physique  would  also  be 
immeasurably  improved,  for  even  after  only  six  weeks'  good  food  and 
steady  drill  many  of  these  raw  youths  increase  in  size  and  weight  to 
an  astonishing  extent. 

(2)  Lengthen  the  annual  training  from  a  month  to  six  weeks — 
a  most  salutary  and  necessary  step,  which  would  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  all  Militia  officers. 

(3)  Re-establish  the  Militia  Reserve  on  a  sound  basis  so  that  it 
may,  as  far  as  possible,  make  good  the  loss  to  battalions  incurred 
by  supplying  the  Line  with  drafts.     This  would  go  far  towards  solving 
the  problem  of  the  double  duty  which  the  Militia  is  to  be  called  upon 
to  perform. 

(4)  Let  the  Militia  officer,  like  the  recruit,  be  trained  for  six  months 
on  first  joining.     He  generally  enters  the  service  young,  and  can  well 
afford  to  give  half  a  year  towards  obtaining  a  thorough  mastery  of 
his  profession.     Place  every  facility  in  the  way  of  officers  undergoing 
special  courses  at  times  most  convenient  to  themselves.     If  possible 
abolish  the  system  of  allowing  officers  to  enter  the  Line  through  the 
Militia.     Have  the  most  careful  reports  on  all  Militia  officers,  and 
get  rid  of  those  who  are  obviously  not  seriously  interested  in  the  force, 
but  who  are  only  there  for  amusement. 

(5)  Arm  the  Militia  with  up-to-date  weapons,  and  give  the  Militia 
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artillery  a  gun  with  which  they  could  really  face  the  enemy.  There 
is  nothing  more  discouraging  to  both  officers  and  men  than  to  be  armed 
with  worn-out,  antiquated  rifles  and  obsolete  field  guns. 

(6)  Save  money  where  it  is  now  wasted,  and  be  more  generous 
in  regard  to  grants  for  legitimate  purposes.     To  give  one  or  two 
instances  of  waste.     At  the  end  of  each  training  the  Militiaman  is 
allowed  to  take  his  boots  away  with  him.     These  represent  a  dead 
loss  to  the  tax-payer  after  they  have  been  in  use  but  one  short  month. 
A  similar  pair  of  boots  has  to  last  the  private  in  the  Line  for  six  months. 
Five  hundred  pounds  is  thrown  away  on  each  battalion,  in  this  manner, 
every  year.     The  Militiaman  is  allowed  also  to  keep  his  shirt  after 
he  has  worn  it  for  two  trainings,  that  is  to  say  for  two  months,  but 
the  shirt  will  last  for  years  with  proper  care.     Thus  another  3s.  lid. 
per  man  is  cast  into  the  gutter.     Then  there  is  a  smaller  item  for 
socks  which    helps    to  swell  the  total  of  premature  waste.     The 
authorities,  while  being  unnecessary  prodigal  in  small  matters,  are 
notoriously  stingy  when  money  is  urgently  required  for  the  real  needs 
of  a  battalion.     Often  when  barracks,  store  rooms,  arm  racks,  &c. 
are  essential  they  will  not  advance  a  penny  towards  the  cost,  which 
falls  on  the  commanding  officer.     The  majority  of  the  Militia  depots 
are  privately  owned,  and  let  on  very  advantageous  terms  to  the 
Government.     If  a  capital  sum  were  put  aside  for  the  purchase  of  the 
freeholds  of  these  depots,  a  very  large  sum  of  money  would  eventually 
be  saved  to  the  country. 

(7)  Take  all  legitimate  expenses  from  the  shoulders  of  commanding 
officers,  who  have  often  heavy  obligations  thrown  upon  them.     They 
have  to  pay  for  arm  racks,  increased  storage  room,  or  improvements 
in  the  quarters  of  the  permanent  staff.     Some  colonels  pay  a  bounty 
of  as  much  as  10s.  to  each  recruit  on  enlistment ;  others  advance  a 
sum  which  is  afterwards  repaid.     This  system  of  enlistment  bounties, 
if  essential  as  an  attraction,  should  fall  on  the  Government,  not  on 
the  individual. 

(8)  Make  it  etiquette  for  Militia  officers  to  keep  their  rank  in 
private  life.     This  may  seem  a  paltry  point,  but  many  are  flattered 
by  being  able  to  disport  a  martial  prefix  before  their  names. 

(9)  Let  the  man  who  has  served  in  the  Militia  be  the  first  to  benefit 
by  any  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

(10)  Extend  the  protection  of  the  Military  Code  to  Militia  non- 
commissioned officers  during  the  whole  of  the  non-training  period. 
This  is  most  necessary,  for  as  matters  stand  at  present  it  is  next  to 
impossible   to   get   a   satisfactory  Militia   non-commissioned   officer. 
The  training  is  too  short ;  but  the  secret  of  the  trouble  is  the  fear 
of  one  Militiaman  to  assert  his  authority  over  another,  owing  to  the 
consequences  which  may  result  on  his  return  to  civil  life.     There  are 
undoubtedly  many  cases  of  intimidation,  and  the  evil  cannot  be  too 
seriously  dealt  with,  because  it  is  a  cancer  eating  into  the  root  of  all 
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military  discipline.  A  man,  thoroughly  capable  of  making  an  excellent 
sergeant  or  corporal,  is  rendered  timid  and  useless  by  threats  of  what 
may  happen  directly  the  training  is  at  an  end.  There  are  many  strange 
anomalies  between  the  status  of  the  Militiaman  in  civil  life  and 
the  position  he  occupies  in  the  battalion.  For  instance,  a  man  may 
be  a  foreman  in  a  gravel  pit — for  the  intellect  of  the  Militiaman  seldom 
raises  him  above  the  level  of  the  gravel  pit — and  he  may  have  under 
him  a  man  who  is  his  sergeant  in  the  regiment.  Naturally  the 
sergeant  cannot  do  his  duty  effectively,  if  he  has  constantly  before  his 
mental  gaze  the  thought  of  what  may  happen  to  him  on  his  return 
to  the  gravel  pit,  if  he  tries  to  make  his  erstwhile  foreman  disport 
himself  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  King's  service.  Yet  he  has  no 
redress  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  except  the  ordinary  civil  remedies 
for  assault.  But  such  cases  are  seldom  gone  into  by  the  magistrates  ; 
they  are  regarded  as  vulgar  brawls,  and  dismissed  with  a  caution  or 
a  small  fine.  But  this  is  not  sufficient ;  the  protection  of  the  Military 
Code  should  remain  with  the  non-commissioned  officer  during  civil 
life,  and  he  should  be  able  to  bring  an  offender  to  justice  with  as 
much  ease  as  in  his  regimental  orderly  room.  A  reform  on  these  lines 
would  work  well  at  a  time  when  the  standard  of  the  Militia  recruit  is 
being  slowly  but  surely  raised  by  better  education  and  more  decent 
moral  surroundings. 

(11)  Take  more  active  measures  to  stamp  out  the  Militia  tramp. 
A  tramp  is  a  man  who  enlists  in  one,  two,  or  even  three  battalions, 
relying  on  their  being  called  out  for  training  at  different  times  of  the 
year.     A  man  belonging  to  three  battalions  can  obtain  9Z.  by  bounties 
alone  during  the  winter.     How  far  this  evil  is  rife  it  is  hard  to  say. 
In  all  probability  it  has  been  exaggerated,  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  eradicate  it.    Permanent  staff  sergeants  should  interchange 
visits  for  the  purpose  of  scrutinising  battalions  on  parade  and  recog- 
nising offenders.     In  Ireland  an  experiment  is  to  be  tried  this  year, 
for  all  the  Militia  battalions  are  to  be  called  up  at  the  same  time. 
This  will  put  the  offenders  in  a  bad  dilemma,  and  will  really  throw 
some  light  as  to  how  far  the  evil  has  eaten  into  the  system. 

(12)  The  standing  fault  of  the  Militiaman  is  his  lack  of  initiative 
and  his  entire  dependence  on  his  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer. 
As  a  soldier  he  was  better  fitted  to  the  close  order,  machine-like 
formations  of  a  century  ago  than  to  the  more  open,  individual  efforts 
required  under  modern  conditions.     A  general  revision  in  the  methods 
of  training  would  render  the  Militia  recruit  a  better  soldier  in  time  of 
war  and  a  more  useful  citizen  in  time  of  peace.     Under  our  present 
system,  in  vogue  both  in  the  Line  and  Militia,  every  officer,  non- 
commissioned officer,  and  private  is  made  to  rely  on  the  person  one 
grade  above  him  in  rank.     To  take  a  hypothetical  case.     A  man 
wishes  to  speak  to  his  company  officer.    He  goes  to  his  lance-corporal, 
who  tells  the  corporal,  the  corporal  tells  the  sergeant,  the  sergeant 
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the  colour-sergeant,  and  the  colour-sergeant  speaks  to  the  officer. 
The  latter  agrees,  and  the  man  is  marched  up  by  his  corporal.  Within 
a  certain  distance  the  colour-sergeant  takes  command  of  both,  makes 
them  halt  and  stand  at  attention.  Then  he  salutes  and  announces 
to  the  officer  that  they  are  present,  a  fact  perfectly  patent  to  anyone 
not  blind.  The  officer  asks  the  man  what  he  requires.  The  latter 
is  often  so  numbed  and  dazed  by  the  rigidity  and  solemnity  of  the 
proceedings  that  he  cannot  explain  his  meaning.  The  corporal 
endeavours  to  do  so,  but  fails  for  a  similar  reason.  It  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  colour-sergeant,  who  tells  the  officer.  We  will  suppose  the 
man  wants  to  go  on  furlough,  or  to  hurry  off  to  see  a  dying  wife.  The 
officer  goes  to  the  adjutant,  and  the  latter  to  the  commanding  officer. 
The  reply  is  worked  backwards  through  the  various  grades  until  the 
private  eventually  hears  it  from  the  lance-corporal.  Now,  all  this 
absurdity  might  be  saved  if  it  was  the  custom  for  the  private  to  address 
himself  direct  to  his  officer.  I  remember  a  colour-sergeant  saying  how 
impossible  it  was  for  a  man  to  give  intelligible  evidence  standing  to 
attention,  as  all  his  power  of  thought  is  concentrated  on  keeping  the 
correct  position. 

Then,  again,  what  is  more  absurd  than  to  see  a  squad  of  men, 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  carrying  a  bucket  of  water,  or  a  sack  of  coal, 
carefully  chaperoned  by  a  non-commissioned  officer  ?  In  private  life 
a  single  domestic  servant  is  considered  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
but  amid  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  soldier's  life  not  even 
a  bucket  of  water  can  be  moved  except  by  numbers,  and  with  a  sacred 
time-honoured  formality.  How  much  more  attractive  could  the 
service  be  rendered  if  a  little  more  consideration  were  given  to  details ! 
The  soldier's  life  is  in  many  ways  an  unnatural  one.  He  is  always 
dragged  out  of  bed  at  a  most  unreasonable  time.  Reveille  in  summer 
is  at  5  A.M.,  in  winter  generally  at  5.30  or  6.  Thus  the  unfortunate 
recruit  never  enjoys  the  most  valuable  hours  of  sleep  during  the 
years  when  he  most  needs  them.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  average 
soldier  at  forty  is  worn  out  and  done  for.  He  is  old,  careworn,  and 
useless  for  any  other  job.  An  antiquated  discipline  and  absurd 
formality  have  dulled  his  intellect ;  unnatural  hours  and  avoidable 
hardships  have  dried  up  the  current  of  his  youth.  I  have  seen  an 
entire  battalion,  living  under  canvas,  aroused  at  5  A.M.  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  although  there  was  no  parade  until  8.45.  It  was  pouring 
with  rain,  and  there  was  no  shelter  except  in  the  tents.  But  formality 
prescribed  that  each  man  must  rise  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  fold 
up  his  bed,  and  sit  on  it  for  the  next  two  or  three  hours  until  breakfast, 
instead  of  continuing  a  sleep  which  would  have  been  of  benefit  to  the 
health,  the  temper,  and  the  willingness  of  all.  It  is  just  such  little 
matters  as  these  which  make  all  the  difference  between  comfort  and 
discomfort.  If  troops  are  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
the  most  ghastly  time  is  always  carefully  selected.  Why  is  it  that  troop8 
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are  invariably  kept  waiting  ?  Whether  it  be  a  review,  a  field  day, 
an  inspection,  or  a  competition,  the  men  arrive  on  the  ground  hours 
and  hours  before  they  can  possibly  be  required.  There  is  surely  more 
time  wasted  in  the  army  than  in  any  other  profession.  An  army  that 
is  hours  too  early  in  times  of  peace  will  be  hours  too  late  in  times  of 
war,  for  both  evils  are  due  to  defective  organisation  and  a  lack  of 
common-sense  control. 

ELLIS  ASHMEAD  BARTLETT. 
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THE   SAN  FRANCISCO  EARTHQUAKE 
OF  1906 


The  recent  earthquake  in  California  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
adding  to  our  knowledge,  of  which  the  State  authorities  were  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves.  On  the  third  day  after  the  shock  a 
Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  investigate  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  earthquake,  both  those  dependent  on  personal 
observations  and  those  of  which  more  permanent  traces  are  preserved 
in  the  rocky  crust  and  in  the  records  of  distant  seismographs.  On 
the  list  of  the  Commission  are  to  be  found  some  well-known  names — 
among  others,  those  of  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson  of  the  State  University, 
Dr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  Professor 
W.  W.  Campbell,  the  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  When  the 
complete  report  of  this  Commission  appears,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
one  of  great  and  lasting  interest.  In  the  meantime  a  preliminary 
report  has  been  issued,  in  which  many  facts  of  considerable  value 
are  described.  The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  with  no  less 
promptitude,  also  sent  over  a  small  committee,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  which  was  to  study  the  effects  of  the  shock  on  modern 
buildings.  The  leading  member  of  this  Committee  was  Professor 
F.  Omori,  who,  though  young  in  years,  has  added  more  than  any 
other  worker  to  our  knowledge  of  earthquake-phenomena.  His 
first  reports,  lately  published,  show  how  much  we  may  expect  from 
the  maturer  studies  of  this  earnest  and  capable  investigator.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  details  yet  to  be  made  known  will  concern 
the  specialist  alone.  The  main  facts  are  now  before  us,  and  I  propose 
in  this  paper  to  describe  them  briefly,  with  special  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  earthquake,  the  remarkable  crust-movements  exhibited 
over  a  wide  area,  and  the  propagation  of  the  unfelt  earth-waves  through 
and  around  the  globe. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  earthquake  was  the  great  extent 
of  the  area  over  which  buildings  were  more  or  less  seriously  damaged. 
This  was  evident  from  the  first  accounts  which  reached  the  outer 
world,  and  the  more  detailed  inquiries  have,  if  anything,  increased 
the  early  estimates.  In  form,  the  area  is  an  elongated  band,  following 
the  line  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  reaching  from  near  Eureka  on  the 
north  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Salinas  on  the  south.  The  total 
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length  of  the  band  is  estimated  by  Professor  Omori  at  about  550  miles, 
and  its  width  from  the  coast  eastwards  at  about  fifty  miles.  Some- 
what lower  figures  are  given  by  the  Californian  Commission,  about 
400  miles  for  the  length,  and  for  the  width  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  great  fault-line  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  hereafter.  As  little  more  than  half  the  central  area  lies  on 
land,  it  is  clear  that  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  belongs  to  a  very 
different  class  from  the  shock  which  destroyed  Kingston  last  January, 
but  which  was  almost  harmless  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles 
from  that  city. 

Outside  the  band  of  destruction  the  intensity  of  the  shock  rapidly 
faded  away.  At  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  from  the  central 
fault-line  the  movement  was  felt  by  nearly  all  persons  who  were 
awake  at  the  time,  while  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  it  was  perceived 
by  very  few.  It  was  just  sensible  along  the  boundary  of  an  area 
which  extends  from  Coos  Bay  on  the  north  to  Los  Angeles  on  the 
south,  and  towards  the  east  as  far  as  Lovelocks  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
that  is,  for  a  distance  of  1,500  miles  parallel  to  the  coast-line  and 
of  600  miles  inland.  Thus,  roughly,  the  area  disturbed  by  the  shock, 
including  the  portion  covered  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  can  hardly  fall 
short  of  1£  million  square  miles.  Few  earthquakes  within  the  last 
century  have  shaken  a  region  of  such  vast  extent.  In  the  Riviera 
earthquake  of  1887  the  disturbed  area  amounted  to  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  square  miles  ;  in  the  Japanese  earthquake  of  1891  to 
about  a  third  of  a  million  square  miles.  In  the  great  Indian  earth- 
quake of  1897  the  shock  was  perceptible  over  If,  and  in  the  Charleston 
earthquake  of  1886  over  about  2J,  million  square  miles. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  area  shaken  by  the  San  Francisco 

earthquake,  the  intensity  of  the  shock  near  the  central  portion  was 

not  by  any  means  excessive.    The  total  range  of  movement  in  San 

Francisco   itself   was  probably  about   four  inches,  whereas  in  the 

Japanese  and  Indian  earthquakes  referred  to  above  it  amounted  to 

more  than  a  foot.    Nor  was  the  loss  of  life  considerable  for  a  crowded 

city  with  lofty  buildings.     The  number  of  persons  killed  in  San 

Francisco  was  about  390,  or  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

A  death-rate  so  small    is   hardly   comparable    with   that    of   many 

European  earthquakes — with,  for  instance,  the  Riviera  earthquake 

of  1887,  in  which  8|  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  killed  at  Diano 

Marina  and  14  per  cent,  at  Baiardo  ;  with  the  Ischian  earthquake 

of  1883,  when  the  death-rate  of  Casamicciola  was  45  per  cent. ;  or 

with  the  Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1857,  where  it  rose  in  one  town, 

Montemurro,  as  high  as  71  per  cent. 

Nor  was  the  injury  to  property  directly  caused  by  the  earthquake 
very  serious  in  amount.  In  San  Francisco  it  was  complicated  and 
greatly  increased  by  the  fires  which  broke  out  in  several  places,  and 
which,  owing  to  the  injury  to  the  water-mains,  burned  unceasingly 
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for  three  days  and  entirely  destroyed  the  principal  business  quarters 
of  the  city.  The  total  area  of  the  conflagration  is  estimated  at 
a  little  over  four  square  miles,  or  six  times  the  area  covered  by  the 
fire  of  London  in  1666. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  earthquake-shocks  are  more  severely 
felt  on  loose  friable  soil  than  on  closely  adjoining  rocky  ground, 
but  in  no  previous  earthquake  have  the  observations  on  the  variation 
in  the  amount  of  damage  been  of  such  interest.  The  city  of  San 
Francisco  is  built  on  four  distinct  types  of  ground.  There  are  the 
rocky  hill-slopes,  the  valleys  between  them  partially  filled  by  the 
weather-worn  d'bris  from  the  hills,  the  sand-dune  areas,  and  the 
margin  of  the  city  once  occupied  by  swamps,  lagoons,  and  tidal  marshes, 
but  now  converted  into  '  made  land.'  It  was  on  the  latter  alone 
that  the  worst  cases  of  damage  occurred.  The  ground,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Californian  Commission,  seems  to  have  oscillated 
during  the  earthquake  like  jelly  in  a  bowl.  On  the  sand-dune  area, 
the  destruction  was  also  great,  but  slightly  less  in  amount ;  while  in 
the  naturally-filled  valleys  there  was  a  still  further  decrease.  On 
some  of  the  rocky  slopes  and  ridges  chimneys  fell  and  walls  were 
cracked  ;  on  others,  not  even  chimneys  were  shaken  down.  In  the 
rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  these  observations  will  be  of  great  value. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  avoid  altogether  any  particular  type  of 
ground,  but  they  indicate  very  clearly  the  sites  in  which  every 
precaution  suggested  by  modern  experience  should  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

On  natural  objects  many  changes  were  wrought  by  the  violence 
of  the  shock.  As  in  all  great  earthquakes,  there  were  many  land- 
slips and  mountain  slides.  Some  blocked  the  course  of  streams, 
damming  back  their  waters  into  temporary  lakes ;  others  fell  into 
the  sea,  the  largest  being  one  near  Cape  Fortuna,  where  a  new  pro- 
montory was  formed  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  Sandy  or 
alluvial  ground  was  extensively  fissured,  and  in  many  places  shifted 
horizontally  by  as  much  as  five  yards ;  in  San  Francisco  large  tracts 
of  '  made  land '  settled  downwards  several  feet  and  also  slid  towards 
the  bay.  The  underground  water-system  was  disturbed,  some  springs 
are  said  to  have  permanently  increased  in  volume  ;  large  quantities 
of  water  were  ejected  from  the  ground.  The  shock  was  felt  in  many 
vessels  at  sea,  the  sensation  resembling  that  caused  by  running 
aground ;  but,  notwithstanding  early  reports,  there  was  no  great 
sea-wave,  though  disturbances  of  the  water  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco were  recorded  by  the  tide-gauge  at  Presidio.  The  absence  of 
a  destructive  sea-wave  shows  that  there  was  no  marked  uplift  of  the 
ocean-bed. 

The  State  of  California,  being  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes, 
is  provided  with  seismographs  at  several  observatories.  These 
show  that  the  first  movements  were  recorded  shortly  after  5.12  A.M. 


(Western  States  time)  or  1.12  P.M.  (Greenwich  time).  Rapidly  the 
waves  spread  over  the  continent.  In  seven  minutes  the  advance 
tremors  had  traversed  the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  in  five  or 
six  more  they  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  were  agitating 
the  seismographs  of  Great  Britain  at  the  very  time  when  those 
travelling  in  the  opposite  direction  were  being  recorded  in  Japan. 
In  a  few  minutes  every  seismograph  in  Europe  was  engaged  in  regis- 
tering its  account  of  the  outspreading  waves.  Those  of  Egypt,  the 
Cape,  and  India  followed,  while  the  first  waves  reached  New  Zealand 
in  little  more  than  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  disaster. 

The  records  are  of  great  interest  and  bear  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  the  earthquake.  In  several  places,  as  at  Washington,  Birmingham, 
and  Florence,  the  movement  was  so  strong  that  the  recording  pointer 
swept  off  the  drum  on  which  the  diagram  is  inscribed.  The  first 
tremors  reached  my  observatory  at  Birmingham  at  1.25  P.M.  (or 
thirteen  minutes  after  they  left  San  Francisco) ;  they  were  small 
in  size,  each  lasting  about  six  seconds.  Twelve  minutes  later,  they 
were  succeeded,  without  interruption,  by  somewhat  larger  tremors 
of  nearly  double  the  period.  These  increased  in  magnitude  until  at 
1.45  P.M.  they  were  replaced  by  large  undulations,  the  pendulum 
sweeping  across  the  drum  from  side  to  side  and  three  times  leaving 
the  paper,  the  duration  of  each  of  these  undulations  being  at  first 
about  three-quarters  of  a  minute.  These  continued  until  about 
2  P.M.,  when  they  rapidly  diminished  in  size,  the  pendulum  returning 
to  its  normal  state  of  rest  shortly  after  5  P.M.  The  total  duration  of 
the  disturbance  was  thus  between  three  and  four  hours. 

Professor  Omori  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  and  similar 
registers  from  nearly  seventy  observatories  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  In  most  of  the  records  examined  by  him  he  is  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  same  phases  of  the  movement — the  first  and  second 
preliminary  tremors,  the  principal  portion  consisting  of  the  large, 
slow  undulations,  and  the  end  portion  when  the  latter  have  given 
place  to  a  long  series  of  gradually  decreasing  oscillations.  There  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  two  series  of  preliminary  tremors  both 
travel  through  the  body  of  the  earth  along  curves  which  are  convex 
towards  the  centre.  The  earliest  tremors,  according  to  Professor 
Omori,  travelled  with  a  surface-velocity  of  5£  miles  a  second  to  the 
American  stations,  and  of  about  7J  miles  a  second  to  those  in  the 
Old  World.  For  the  second  series  of  tremors,  the  corresponding 
velocities  are  about  3  and  5|  miles  a  second.  These  differences 
are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the  path  taken  by  the 
waves  relatively  to  the  surface-distance  is  less  for  the  more  distant 
stations  than  for  those  close  at  hand,  partly  because  in  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  earth's  crust  the  waves  travel  more  rapidly  than 
near  the  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  large  undulations  which  form  the  principal 
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portion  of  the  movement  have  a  velocity  that  is  practically  uniform 
and  equal  to  almost  exactly  two  miles  a  second  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  They  must,  therefore,  travel  across  the  surface  as  long,  flat 
waves,  from  thirty  to  ninety  miles  in  length  and  at  the  most  a  few 
inches  in  height,  spreading  outwards  in  all  directions  from  the  origin, 
and  afterwards  converging  towards  its  antipodes.  Crossing  at  this 
point,  they  once  more  diverge  and  close  in  towards  the  origin,  con- 
tinuing the  process  until  they  cease  to  affect  the  most  sensitive 
instrument  that  has  yet  been  constructed.  The  seismograph  at 
Birmingham,  which  it  may  be  noted  is  of  Japanese  design  and  con- 
struction, recorded  the  passage  of  these  surface-waves  no  less  than 
three  times,  the  first,  as  already  mentioned,  after  taking  th&  shortest 
path  from  San  Francisco,  at  1.45  P.M.  At  3.28,  or  about  If  hours 
later,  those  which  traversed  the  greater  arc  from  between  the  two 
cities  began  to  be  sensible  ;  while  again,  at  4.58,  after  completing  the 
tour  of  the  globe  and  for  the  second  time  traversing  the  shorter  path 
from  the  origin,  they  could  just  be  recorded  as  slight  undulations 
lasting  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  time  of  travelling  completely 
round  the  globe  was  thus  about  3 \  hours. 

Earthquakes  result  from  sudden  displacements  of  the  earth's 
crust,  as  a  rule,  though  not  always,  along  a  '  fault '  or  line  of  fracture. 
In  most  cases  the  slips  take  place  at  a  depth  of  several  miles,  they 
die  out  before  reaching  the  surface,  and  the  transitory  effect  of  the 
jar  which  they  create  is  all  that  we  perceive  of  their  occurrence. 
But  there  are  exceptions,  less  rare  than  was  formerly  supposed,  when 
the  movement  along  one  or  both  sides  of  the  fault  is  continued  up  to 
the  surface,  leaving  as  a  record  a  long,  low  cliff  or  '  scarp.'  Close  to 
the  west  coast  of  California  there  is  a  well-known  and  important 
fracture,  the  parent  of  many  a  great  earthquake  in  the  past,  and 
the  cause  of  some  of  its  most  characteristic  surface-features.  How 
far  it  extends  towards  the  north  is  unknown,  for  its  path  in  this  direc- 
tion is  at  first  submarine.  It  joins  the  land  near  Point  Arena,  following 
the  valley  of  the  Gualala  river  ;  then,  sometimes  on  land,  sometimes 
beneath  the  sea,  it  runs  close  to  the  west  shore  of  Tomales  Bay  and 
Bolinas  Bay,  traverses  the  length  of  the  San  Francisco  peninsula, 
passing  close  to  the  west  of  the  city,  cuts  obliquely  across  the  Coast 
Ranges,  and  appears  to  terminate  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Santa  Cruz,  though  it  may  extend  much  farther  towards  the 
south. 

All  along  this  great  fault  are  to  be  found  many  evidences  of 
recent  movement.  Small  cliffs  or  scarps  formed  by  the  elevation 
or  subsidence  of  one  side  or  both  are  common.  In  some  parts  they 
are  old,  so  worn  down  by  the  action  of  weathering,  that  only  an 
experienced  eye  can  recognise  them ;  in  others  they  exist  as  low 
precipitous  walls,  somewhat  rounded,  but  still  bearing  all  the  appear- 
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ance  of  youth.  Occasionally,  the  scarps  are  double,  including  between 
them  a  trough-like  depression.  Small  ponds  are  frequently  met 
with,  as  a  rule  at  the  foot  of  scarps.  Some  have  no  outlet  and  the 
water  in  them  is  saline,  others  are  mere  pools  formed  along  the  line 
of  pre-existing  streams.  In  the  rainy  districts  these  peculiar  features 
of  the  growing  fault  tend  to  disappear  more  or  less  rapidly ;  but 
in  the  desert  parts  of  the  Coast  Ranges  they  are  more  permanent, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  the  fault  is  well  known  as  the  '  earthquake- 
crack.' 

With  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  of  1906,  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  fault  were  renewed  and  intensified  over  a  distance 
that  is  without  a  rival  in  our  scientific  records.  From  the  neighbour- 
hood of  San  Juan  to  that  of  Point  Arena,  or  along  a  line  about  185 
miles  in  length,  the  rock  on  one  side,  perhaps  on  both  sides  of  the 
fault,  was  crushed  bodily  forwards ;  and  the  destruction  of  cities 
still  farther  to  the  north  seems  to  imply  that  the  movement  was 
continued  beneath  the  ocean  as  far  as  Cape  Mendocino,  that  is,  over 
a  total  length  of  more  than  300  miles.  If  we  think  of  a  fracture 
reaching  in  a  nearly  straight  line  from  London  to  York,  and  possibly 
as  far  as  Berwick,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  movement  involved. 

The  thrust  was  for  the  most  part  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Towards 
the  north  end  of  the  fault,  the  south-west  side  now  stands  about 
four  feet  above  the  north-east  side,  so  as  to  form  a  low  cliff.  But 
this  amount  is  exceptional,  the  uplift  as  a  rule  being  not  more  than 
a  few  inches,  and  to  the  south  of  San  Francisco  it  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible. The  horizontal  shift  is  much  more  distinct.  It  varies 
in  different  places.  In  some  it  may  be  as  low  as  six  feet,  in  others — 
and  this  is  the  amount  most  frequently  observed — it  is  about  eight  or 
ten  feet,  in  a  few  it  amounts  to  sixteen  or  twenty  feet.  Which  side 
moved,  or  whether  both  sides  moved  is  still  doubtful,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty will  probably  remain  until  the  district  has  been  re-surveyed 
and  a  new  triangulation  compared  with  the  old.  For  the  present, 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  south-west  side,  relatively  to  the  north- 
east side,  has  been  shifted  towards  the  north-west  over  a  distance 
of  at  least  185  miles.  The  total  volume  of  rock  displaced  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  one  or  two  million  cubic  miles. 

The  appearance  of  the  fracture  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
superficial  beds.  In  hard  earth  it  is  a  simple  crack  or  series  of 
crevices ;  in  loose  soil  the  ground  is  often  bulged  up  so  as  to  form 
a  long,  narrow  mound,  one  or  two  feet  high,  and  from  five  to  ten 
feet  wide,  '  as  if  raised  up,'  says  Professor  Omori,  '  by  a  gigantic 
mole  creeping  underground.'  Every  structure  crossing  the  line  of 
fracture  was  rent.  The  chief  water-mains  of  San  Francisco  were 
broken,  and  with  their  destruction  the  control  of  the  fires  was  for 
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a  time  lost.  Roads  and  fences,  once  in  line,  are  now  severed,  the 
fractured  ends  being  separated  by  ten  or  more  feet.  A  pier  in 
Tomales  Bay  is  cut  in  two,  one  portion  being  shifted  twenty  feet 
from  the  other.  Even  large  redwood  trees  are  occasionally  split, 
when  they  happened  to  grow  along  the  line  of  fracture.  It  is  possible 
with  suitable  precautions  to  preserve  property  from  serious  damage 
by  earthquakes,  but  no  building,  no  work  of  human  hands,  could 
withstand  the  crushing  violence  of  such  a  movement. 

The  formation  of  this  great  fault  shows  that  the  focus,  or  region 
within  which  the  earthquake  originated,  reaches  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  depth  to  which  it  extends  may  perhaps  be  ascer- 
tained approximately  by  a  careful  discussion  of  the  evidence,  but  it 
will  probably  remain  unknown.  It  must,  however,  be  considerable. 
A  displacement  over  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  cannot 
be  confined  to  the  surface  layers  of  the  crust ;  and,  as  Professor  Omori 
remarks,  the  comparative  scarcity  of  after-shocks  points  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  earthquake  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  There  is  no  need  in  this  case  to  invoke  any  hypothetical 
agent,  for  the  operations  of  nature  are  manifest.  The  sudden  shift 
of  the  ground  through  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  would  of  itself 
cause  a  destructive  shock ;  while  the  crushing  and  grinding  of  the 
rock-surfaces  over  many  square  miles  of  the  fracture  would  add  to 
the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  disturbance. 

As  Professor  Omori  points  out,  however,  the  movement  that 
caused  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  should  be  considered,  not  as  an 
isolated  or  local  phenomenon,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  series 
of  movements  that  are  taking  place  along  the  western  margin  of 
the  American  continent.  In  the  seven  preceding  years,  for  instance, 
there  were  seven  world-shaking  earthquakes  along  the  Pacific  coast. 
On  the  4th  and  llth  of  September,  1899,  and  the  9th  of  October,  1900, 
three  occurred  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Alaska,  two  of  them  accom- 
panied by  tidal  waves  ;  on  the  20th  of  January,  1900,  and  the  19th  of 
April  and  the  23rd  of  September,  1902,  the  central  portion,  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  was  visited  by  disastrous  shocks  ;  while  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1906,  a  violent  earthquake,  accompanied  by  a  tidal  wave, 
caused  widespread  damage  in  Panama  and  the  west  of  Columbia 
and  Ecuador.  Up  to  this  time  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  the  terminal  regions  west  of  Alaska  and  south  of  the  equator 
had  escaped.  Then  on  the  18th  of  April,  1906,  came  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake,  followed  on  the  17th  of  August  by  the  violent 
shocks  of  Valparaiso  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  occurred  so 
closely  together  that  their  traces  are  confused  on  the  records  of  distant 
seismographs,  and  these,  again,  by  the  Mexican  earthquake  of  the 
15th  of  April  last.  Thus,  within  eight  years,  the  western  boundary  of 
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the  continent  has  been  roughly  outlined  by  the  foci  of  these  eleven 
earthquakes.  As  a  portion  of  geological  time,  a  period  so  brief  is 
infinitesimal,  and  we  may  regard  the  steeply  sloping  band  on  which 
the  foci  are  situated — a  band  which  forms  the  real  boundary  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean — as  being  almost  simultaneously  throughout  its  entire 
length  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth. 

CHARLES  DAVISON. 


Q  2 
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THE    PRESENT    CONDITION    OF    THE 
EVANGELICALS 


IT  is  a  common  belief  that  the  once  powerful  Evangelical  school 
in  the  Church  of  England  has  'gone  under.'  Since  the  days  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  affirmed  '  that  as  a  system  its  work  was  done  it  has 
come  to  be  the  custom  to  regard  the  men  and  women,  whose  fore- 
fathers revived  the  religious  life  of  this  country  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  as  maintainers  of  a  form  of  Churchmanship  which 
is  not  wanted,  and  of  principles  which  are  no  longer  suitable  for 
modern  needs.  Evangelicals  themselves  have  done  much  to  con- 
firm this  now  wide-spread  view  of  their  school.  They  have  spent 
their  time  and  strength  in  fighting  for  trifles.  They  have  clung  to 
the  old  evil  of  using  worn-out  party  phrases,  as  though  these  had 
the  force  of  reasoned  thought  and  persuasive  truth.  They  have  been 
guilty  of  the  foolishness  of  thinking  that  in  these  days  Popery  is 
still '  the  enemy,'  whereas  Popery  with  the  rest  of  all  its  tribe  is  crippled 
by  the  far  more  formidable  foe  of  materialism,  which  is  daily  making 
human  life  in  this,  and  in  every  other  country,  cold  and  stiff  to  all 
that  is  spiritual  and  divine. 

To  make  matters  worse  Evangelicals  are  divided  among  them- 
selves. They  have  no  common  compelling  interest.  They  are 
without  a  defined  and  generally  accepted  policy.  Not  a  single  man 
among  them  has  the  standing  of  a  real  leader. 

There  are  groups  among  Evangelicals — each  with  its  own  spokes- 
man— but  there  is  no  great  following  under  a  recognised  and  trusted 
head. 

It  is  this  '  group-system  '  which  robs  the  Evangelical  school  of  its 
natural  and  much-needed  unity. 

There  is  the  Keswick  group.  The  members  of  this  group  make 
a  pilgrimage  each  year  for  the  combined  purpose  of  holding  spiritual 
communion  with  each  other,  and  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  Lake 
Country.  Nonconformists  join  with  Evangelicals  in  these  Keswick 
pilgrimages — and  to  enable  them  to  be  quite  at  their  ease  the  use  of 
the  Churchman's  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  suspended  by  the  Evan- 

1  Vide  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  vol.  vii. 
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gelicals  for  the  time  being,  and  all  worship  and  all  teaching  are  kept 
strictly  on  undenominational  lines. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fervour  and  kindling  of  soul 
with  soul  which  are  experienced  at  Keswick.  No  camp  meetings  of 
the  old  Methodists  were  ever  more  stirring  and  quickening  than  the 
annual  Keswick  Convention. 

But  the  question  is  now  beginning  to  be  asked  among  Evan- 
gelicals at  large — Has  Keswick  been  really  helpful  to  the  principles 
we  represent,  and  the  work  we  have  to  do,  and  the  Church  to  which 
we  belong  ? 

Do  not  Evangelicals  pay  too  big  a  price  for  Keswick  pleasures  ? 
They  give  up  for  the  time  their  Churchmanship  with  all  its  distinc- 
tive privileges  and  obligations,  in  order  to  meet  Nonconformists  in 
a  common  communion,  which  after  laying  aside  the  use  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  forms  and  Scriptural  creeds  is  reduced  to  the  last  analysis 
of  elemental  prayer,  and  praise,  and  teaching. 

For  what  end  is  this  done  ?  To  emphasise,  it  is  said,  that 
Evangelical  Churchmen  and  Evangelical  Nonconformists  are  really 
brethren. 

The  ideal  is  good.  But  how  does  it  work  out  in  the  actual  ? 
The  sentiment  of  brotherhood  is  exultant  at  Keswick.  But  it  does 
not  operate  to  any  sufficient  extent  away  from  Keswick. 

When  we  remember  the  motor  journeys  of  that  prominent 
Keswick  leader,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  which  not  long  ago  he  made 
up  and  down  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  political  feeling 
against  Church  schools,  which  are  as  dear  to  Evangelicals  as  to  the 
rest  of  Church  people ;  and  when  we  remember  too  that  the  present 
Government  has  been  forced  by  Nonconformists  to  solemnly  pledge 
itself  to  disestablish  the  Church  in  Wales,  we  cannot  put  from  us 
the  thought  that  Evangelicals  in  the  terms  they  give  to  Noncon- 
formists at  Keswick  are  once  again  parting  with  much  that  is  vital 
and  essential  without  obtaining  an  adequate  return. 

If  the  undenominational  principle,  for  which  Keswick  stands, 
could  be  shown  to  make  the  Evangelical  school  as  strong  in  the 
National  Church  as  it  makes  Nonconformity  outside  the  Church, 
that  would  be  an  argument  for  its  support.  It  would  be  a  quid 
pro  quo.  But  undenominationalism  is  really  a  big  leak  in  the 
Evangelical  school.  It  drains  away  power,  which  is  sorely  needed 
to  enable  that  school  to  fulfil  its  proper  functions  in  the  National 
Church,  and  also  in  the  nation. 

The  extent  to  which  Evangelicals  will  go  in  their  support  of 
undenominational  causes  is  surprising.  In  the  current  annual  Reports 
of  two  societies — the  Church  Pastoral-Aid  Society  and  the  London 
City  Mission — at  appears  that  one  well-known  Evangelical  dignitary 
of  the  Church  subscribes  31.  3s.  a  year  to  the  former,  and  61.  6s.  a 
year  to  the  latter.  Surely,  there  is  something  unnatural  in  this. 
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Both  societies  do  similar  work;  but  one  is  an  Evangelical  Church 
society  with  a  splendid  record  of  past  and  present  services :  the 
other  is  an  undenominational  society,  which,  though  it  does  noble 
service,  is  debarred  by  its  own  rules  from  allowing  its  missionaries 
to  help  the  Church  even  to  the  small  measure  of  leaving  parish  notices 
at  the  homes  they  visit.  No  wonder  the  Evangelical  school  is  feeble 
as  a  national  power  if  its  dignitaries  and  chief  spokesmen  serve  it 
so  half-heartedly  as  this.  Nor  is  the  case  an  isolated  one.  An 
examination  of  the  Annual  Reports  issued  by  undenominational 
societies  will  show  how  often  well-known  Evangelical  Church  people 
support  such  societies  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  the  societies 
belonging  to  their  own  school,  and  which  do  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
work. 

One  more  example  of  the  extraordinary  lengths  to  which  Evan- 
gelicals have  gone  in  this  same  direction  is  the  fact  that,  while  being 
among  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  which 
can  only  publish  books  of  an  unsectarian  kind,  they  have  no  Society 
of  their  own  for  publishing  books  of  a  distinctly  Evangelical  Church 
kind. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  been  captured 
by  High  Churchmen,  and,  therefore,  no  Evangelical  Church  books 
can  come  from  that  quarter.  The  result  is  that,  unless  an  Evangelical 
Churchman  can  persuade  a  private  firm  of  publishers  to  take  the 
risk,  he  himself  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  cost  of  any  book  which 
he  publishes  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  non-polemical  purposes 
of  his  own  school.  Such  is  the  price — or  part  of  it — which  Evangelicals 
pay  for  undenominationalism.  Certainly,  here  is  something  for 
Evangelicals  to  attend  to  and  put  right,  if  they  would  make  their 
school  a  more  riding  force  in  the  Church,  and  help  it  to  deal  with  its 
*  enemies  in  the  gate.' 

A  second  group  into  which  Evangelical  Churchmen  gather  is 
the  C.M.S.'2  Group.  It  is  a  body  of  men  and  women  of  which  any 
school  might  well  be  proud.  In  it  lives  and  moves  the  old  power, 
which  kindled  the  great  religious  revival  in  England  during  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  the  one  bit  of  Church  life  and 
work  in  which  Evangelicals  excel.  All  other  types  of  Church  people 
admit  that  Evangelicals  beat  them  in  foreign  missionary  work.  All 
societies  throughout  Christendom  speak  of  the  C.M.S.  as  '  the  Great.' 
The  title  is  not  unmerited.  Its  total  income  last  year  (1906-7)  was 
387,298Z.  Its  roll  call  of  European  clergy  numbered  419.  Its 
European  lay  workers,  male  and  female,  597,  excluding  the  wives 
of  missionaries.  It  has  also  384  native  clergy,  and  8,152  male  and 
female  lay  native  workers. 

But  the  C.M.S.  group  of  Evangelicals  have  their  failings.     They 
2  The  initials  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
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are  so  keen  for  heathenism  abroad  that  they  forget  the  more  serious 
kind  of  heathenism  at  home.  They  do  not  seem  to  realise  that  there 
is  more  feeling  after  God  and  public  recognition  of  His  rights  in 
any  town  in  India  than  in  the  vast  slum  parishes  of  this  Christian 
country,  where  church  bells  ring  and  the  street  preacher  calls,  but 
where,  too,  the  cruel  side  of  our  modern  civilisation  crushes  human 
life  into  degradation,  and  forces  upon  it  insensibility  to  high  and 
heavenly  things  by  its  Juggernaut -like  operations. 

This  apparent  indifference  in  the  C.M.S.  group  of  Evangelicals 
to  '  the  condition  of  England  question  '  does  harm  in  many  ways.  It 
gives  occasion  to  the  world  to  say  that  the  Evangelical  school  is 
'  no  good  ' 3  for  helping  England  to  deal  with  the  terrible  social  and 
industrial  problems  which  are  now  baffling  alike  the  statesman,  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  Christian. 

And  when  this  charge  is  flung  at  Evangelicals,  how  shall  they 
answer  it  ?  Are  they  not  aware  that  their  special  Society  for  dealing 
with  this  '  condition  of  England  question  ' — the  Church  Pastoral- Aid 
Society — 'has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  in  its  income  for  fifteen 
years,  while  the  foreign  missionary  effort  of  the  Evangelicals  during 
those  years  has  been  leaping  forward  ? 4  Do  they  not  know  that  as 
yet  no  organisation  has  come  from  the  Evangelicals  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  and  studying  the  special  evils  which  to-day  afflict 
our  great  cities,  and  for  assisting  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  nation 
how  to  remove  the  same  ?  And  are  they  not  painfully  conscious 
that  the  C.M.S.  group  of  Evangelicals  so  far  from  recognising  the 
few  men  of  their  own  school  who  try  to  understand  these  great  home 
questions,  and  to  deal  with  them  on  Evangelical  lines,  as  real  bene- 
factors of  the  school,  since  they  make  up  in  some  measure  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  school,  regard  them  as  '  unspiritual  persons '  and 
even  as  dangerous  faddists  ? 

But  the  harm  done  by  the  lack  of  concern  for  home  missions, 
which  marks  many  of  the  C.M.S.  group  of  Evangelicals,  is  more 
serious  still.  For  want  of  this  concern  they  thereby  contribute 
to  bring  about  in  England  a  condition  of  things  which  will  sooner  or 
later  diminish  Evangelical  zeal  for  foreign  missions.  The  decay  of 
faith  in  this  country,  when  accompanied  by  a  lack  of  shame  for  the 
same  among  those  who  do  believe,  is  certain  to  injure  Christian  enter- 
prise in  every  country. 

For  some  years  past  warnings  have  been  raised  on  the  subject  by 
Evangelicals  themselves.  Even  so  strong  a  C.M.S.  man  as  the  present 

3  Sir  Charles  Booth,  in  his  Religious  Influences  in  London  (p.  52),  says :  '  To  a 
world  that  demands  vitality  these  old  fashioned  Evangelical  churches  continue  to  offer 
a  worn-out  presentment  of  the  Gospel,  lacking  the  power  to  move  anyone.    Disregarded 
at  home,  such  energy  as  still  abides  goes  out  to  foreign  missions." 

4  In   1892-3   the  income  of  the  C.P.A.  was  G9.883Z. ;  last  year  it  was  62,674/. 
In  1892-3  the  income  of  the  C.M.S.  was  282,8052. ;  last  year  it  rose  to  387,298*. 
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Bishop  of  Durham  joined  in  entreating  his  fellow  Evangelicals  to 
remember  that  the  Foreign  Mission  Field  is  not  the  only  sphere  for 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  Evangelical  young  people.  Little  atten- 
tion was  given.  The  C.M.S.  went  forward.  The  C.P.A.  stood  still. 
To-day  the  evil  which  was  prophesied  is  showing  itself.  The  C.M.S. 
has  received  a  check.  The  unbroken  progress,  which  for  years  has 
distinguished  its  efforts,  has  stopped,  and  now  all  its  departments  are 
sounding  with  the  mournful  cry,  '  We  must  retrench.' 

Well  will  it  be  if  in  the  hour  of  trouble  the  C.M.S.  group  of  Evan- 
gelicals learn  the  lesson  that  not  for  long  can  foreign  enterprises 
flourish  if  the  religious  life  in  the  home  country,  on  which  those 
distant  enterprises  depend,  is  allowed  to  degenerate. 

One  more  section  into  which  Evangelicals  are  divided  is  the  ultra- 
Protestant  Group. 

The  Church  Association  is  its  normal  expression.  The  Kensitites 
are  its  fanatics.  No  real  fellowship  exists  between  these  and  the 
main  body  of  Evangelicals.  As  modern  High  Churchmen  are  vexed 
n  soul  by  the  doings  of  extreme  ritualists,  so  sensible  Evangelicals 
are  ashamed  of  the  vagaries  of  the  '  ultras '  among  them.  The 
extravagance  of  language  and  violence  of  method  indulged  in  by 
the  latter  have  '  sore  let  and  hindered  '  the  progress  of  the  Evangelical 
cause.  To  protest  against  the  deliberate  introduction  of  Roman 
error  into  the  Church  of  England  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  Evangelical  school.  Its  history  pledges  it  to  this.  Its  principles 
cease  to  be  distinctive  when  it  fails  to  do  this.  But  such  protesting 
as  we  have  had  of  late  years  from  the  Church  Association  and  the 
Kensitites  has  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  the  world  sympathise 
with  those  against  whom  the  protests  were  hurled,  and  so  truth  has 
once  again  been  ill  served. 

Happily,  the  general  feeling  in  the  Evangelical  school  to-day  is 
that  all  opposition  to  what  is  regarded  as  false  doctrine  and  mischievous 
practice  must  be  made  with  some  amount  of  respect  for  the  decencies 
of  life.  Courtesy  must  go  with  boldness — reason  must  accompany 
denial — and,  above  all,  Christian  character  must  be  behind  any 
attack  which  is  made  by  Evangelicals  upon  positions  held  by 
Romanisers,  if  lasting  victory  is  to  be  won.  These  are  days  when  the 
civilities  of  debate  are  more  insisted  upon  by  men  of  the  world 
than  ever  before.  They  have  learned  to  observe  them  in  their  own 
secular  controversies,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that 
they  will  tolerate  any  breach  of  them  by  religious  people. 

So  much  for  the  weaknesses  of  the  present  position  of  Evangelicals. 
We  have  dealt  frankly  with  it.  To  cure  disease  unsparing  diagnosis  is 
essential. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  days  of  the  Evangelical 
school  are  over.  It  is  our  conviction  that  its  best  days  are  yet  to 
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come,  the  elements  of  strength  in  the  school  are  too  many  and  great 
to  warrant  any  desponding  thoughts  concerning  its  future.  What 
these  are  we  now  propose  to  state. 

One  of  the  strongest  things  in  the  Evangelical  school  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  truly  English  in  its  conception  of  religion,  and  in  its 
provision  for  the  practice  of  religion  than  any  other  school  in  the 
English  Church.  The  Roman  Church  is  witness  to  this.  To  win 
England,  she  has  again  and  again  said,  the  process  must  be  to  un- 
protestantize  England.  And  certainly  no  school  in  the  English 
Church  confesses  to  being  essentially  Protestant  except  the  Evan- 
gelical. The  inference  then  follows  that  of  all  the  types  of  religion 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  pronounces  to  be  most  English,  the  Evan- 
gelical school  is  outstandingly  chief. 

Nonconformity  is  also  witness.  In  numbers  and  power  Noncon- 
formists to-day  equal  the  whole  body  of  Churchmen.  And  Non- 
conformity has  closer  affinity  with  Evangelicals  than  with  High 
Churchmen  or  Broad  Churchmen. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed  that  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  this  country  two-thirds,  at  least,  are  in  sentiment  on  the  side 
of  Evangelicalism.  This  is  a  tremendous  advantage.  Evangelicals 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  it  more  than  they  do.  The  reason  why  it  is 
not  more  operative  is  probably  because  the  bulk  of  the  English  people 
do  not  want  to  be  '  bothered  '  about  a  thing  of  which  they  are  sure. 
They  are  confident  that  the  Pope  will  never  rule  in  this  realm  of 
England  again.  And  if  his  agents  or  admirers  like  to  make  their 
small  efforts  in  his  behalf,  why  trouble  to  take  notice  of  them  ? 

Of  course,  it  is  foolish  of  John  Bull  to  act  like  this.  But  it  is  his 
nature.  He  has  always  done  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  it  until  real 
peril  comes  and  fighting  begins.  Then  in  religious  matters,  as  during 
the  South  African  war  it  was  in  Imperial  matters,  there  will  be  a 
life  and  death  struggle  between  Protestantism  and  Rome  once  again. 

Another  position  of  enormous  strength,  which  belongs  to  the 
Evangelical  school,  is  the  support  it  derives  from  the  whole  make 
and  meaning  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

What  this  support  is  may  be  seen  in  the  illegal  and  Episcopally 
forbidden  service  books  which  are  used  by  defiant  Ritualists.  The 
Prayer  Book,  honestly  used,  is  too  Protestant  for  them,  and,  there- 
fore, in  their  desperation  the  Anglican  Romanisers  get  a  Newman 
to  employ  his  logical  cunning  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  which  cannot  be  made 
to  bear  a  Roman  interpretation  ;  or  they  go  further  than  Newman  did 
in  his  Anglican  days  and  boldly  adopt  and  use  whatever  strikes  their 
fancy  in  the  customs  and  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  view  of  all  this  effort  of  the  Ritualists  to  shake  off  the  confining 
limits  of  the  authorised  formularies  of  the  Church,  whose  vows  are 
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upon  them,  it  is  clearly  the  wisdom  of  the  Evangelicals  to  be  fully 
and  heartily  loyal  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  all  their  public 
worship  and  teaching. 

They  have  not  been  so  in  the  past.  Omissions  were  charged 
against  them  before  the  recent  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical 
Discipline.  Omissions  are  now  being  forbidden  by  the  Bishops. 
Let  these  disappear,  and  let  Evangelicals  turn  to  the  Church's  great 
Book  of  Worship  and  Doctrine  with  fresh  affection  and  closer  adherence 
than  ever  before.  In  doing  so  they  will  be  working  out  the  issues  of 
their  immensely  strong  position.  Men  will  see  that  the  priceless  heri- 
tage of  the  Church's  ancient  forms  of  worship  and  teaching  is  more 
fully  and  really  in  their  trusteeship  than  in  any  other,  and  will  be 
helped  and  won  thereby. 

A  further  advantage  possessed  by  the  Evangelical  school  is  the 
hold  it  has  upon  the  patronage  of  hundreds  of  large  parishes  of  working- 
class  people. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  John  Thornton — one  of  the  original  lay 
Evangelicals — the  school  has  been  taking  to  itself  advowsons  of 
livings.  Numerous  trusts — of  which  the  Simeon  and  the  Church 
Patronage  Trusts  are  the  largest — have  been  formed,  and  in  the 
hands  of  these  there  are  at  least  five  hundred  benefices,  and  the  theo- 
logical teaching  of  more  than  two  millions  of  souls.5 

Whether  the  system  of  buying  up  the  patronage  of  livings  is  a 
healthy  one,  and  whether  it  has  not  had  ill  effects  upon  young  Evan- 
gelical Clergy,  who  have  been  tempted  by  the  system  to  put  them- 
selves into  '  the  running '  for  such  livings,  we  cannot  now  consider. 
Our  present  point  is  this — to  possess  such  permanent  power  of  patronage 
in  the  national  Church  is  a  great  opportunity.  It  is  also  a  great 
responsibility. 

Has  the  Evangelical  Church  used  this  opportunity  ?  It  has  to 
some  extent.  But  the  possibilities  in  the  opportunity  are  greater  than 
have  yet  been  employed. 

We  hope  the  day  will  come  when  the  trustees  of  the  vast  number 
of  Evangelical  livings  will  be  chosen  entirely  from  the  Evangelical 
laity ;  and  when  among  these  lay  trustees  the  working  classes  will 
have  their  representatives.  The  latter  provision  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  Evangelical  view  of  the  true  functions  of  the  laity. 
In  theory,  if  not  in  practice,  Evangelicals  hold  that  every  spiritually 
minded  and  intelligent  male  communicant  in  the  Church  has  the 
right  to  share  in  some  real  way  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  and  even  in  the  deciding  of  matters  affecting  its  doctrine. 
From  such  a  view  it  follows  that  the  Evangelical  working  man,  as 

8  The  population  under  the  ministerial  charge  of  incumbents  who  are  Evangelicnl 
enough  to  be  supported  by  grants  from  the  Church  Pastoral-Aid  Society  amounted  i  i 
1906  to  5,545,283  persons.  Vide  C.P.A.  Report. 
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well  as  the  Evangelical  middle  class  man,  can  claim  to  assist  in  the 
duty  of  dispensing  the  large  amount  of  patronage  belonging  to  their 
school. 

The  claim  had  better  be  acknowledged  at  once,  for  in  these  demo- 
cratic days  working  men  will  soon  be  speaking  '  straight '  to  Evan- 
gelicals on  this  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

One  more  element  of  strength  in  the  Evangelical  position  to-day 
is  the  relative  nearness  with  which  its  teachers  get  to  the  common 
people. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  success  of  the  extreme  Ritualists  in 
working  among  the  poor ;  and  unquestionably  certain  prominent 
men  like  Father  Lowder  and  Father  Dolling  have  done  great  things 
in  this  direction. 

But  can  it  be  truly  said  that'these  men  showed  that  the  Ritualistic 
system  is  one  which  is  suited  above  others  to  the  English  poor  ?  We 
do  not  think  so.  They  succeeded  by  sheer  force  of  personality, 
and  in  spite  of  their  system.  If  they  did  not,  why,  we  ask,  are  there 
no  such  huge  gatherings  of  working  men  in  Ritualistic  churches  as 
are  to  be  found  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  certain  Evangelical  Churches 
in  Bethnal  Green,  Highgate,  Islington,  Sheffield,  St.  Helens,  Margate 
and  other  places,  in  some  of  which  the  average  attendance  is  from 
500  to  1,000  men  ?  In  these  personality  is  not  the  principal  factor 
of  success.  It  is  the  Evangelical  system,  which  presents  the  religion 
of  Christ  on  simple  spiritual  lines  and  without  the  aid  of  imposing 
ceremonial  or  pretentious  sacerdotal  claims. 

Similar  success  is  found  among  Nonconformists,  and  here  again 
it  is  not  claimed  to  be  due  to  any  special  abilities  in  the  preachers, 
but  to  the  Evangelical  teaching  which  is  given.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  Evangelicalism  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  outside  it,  can  be 
shown  to  win  working  men  in  large  numbers  as  compared  with  any 
other  type  of  the  Christian  religion,  its  claims  to  be  able  to  get  specially 
near  to  '  the  man  in  the  street '  have  much  to  substantiate  them. 

We  are  aware  that  Sir  Charles  Booth  in  his  Religious  Influences  in 
London  has  laid  it  down  that  among  the  slum  poor  it  matters  little 
what  type  of  Churchmanship  exists  in  the  parish  church,  or  what  kind  of 
Nonconformity  is  in  possession  of  the  local  chapels.  The  thing  which 
matters  is  the  quality  of  the  men  and  women  who  do  religious  work 
in  such  places.  Character  working  at  high  pressure  is  the  secret  of 
getting  a  hearing  and  securing  a  following  in  the  slum  parishes  of 
London.  This  is  Sir  Charles  Booth's  reiterated  theory.  There  is 
much  truth  in  it — but  it  is  not  all  true.  A  Unitarian  working  on 
equal  terms  of  earnestness  and  ability  with  an  Evangelical  Churchman 
or  Nonconformist  would  find  himself  left  far  behind  in  the  race  for  the 
people's  confidence  and  response  in  any  ordinary  poor  neighbourhood 
of  London.  The  difference  in  the  message  delivered  by  the  two 
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teachers  has  clearly  in  such  a  case  most  determining  power  in  the 
contest.  And  if  so,  the  contention  of  Sir  Charles  Booth,  that  in 
religious  work  among  the  slum  poor  in  London  the  man  rather  than 
the  teaching  decides  between  success  and  failure,  is  not  a  sound  one. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  the  High  Anglican  system  has 
never  produced  any  such  movements  for  reaching  the  masses  of 
this  land  as  the  Church  Army  and  the  Salvation  Army.  These  two 
great  organisations  are  confessedly  supreme  at  the  present  moment 
as  successful  attempts  to  apply  Christianity  to  the  vast  numbers  of 
people  in  our  crowded  cities,  who  persist  in  remaining  outside  the 
churches  and  the  chapels.  What  is  the  motive  power  in  both  ? 
There  is  only  one  word  for  it — Evangelicalism.  To  preach  the 
Gospel,  as  St.  Paul  understood  it  and  preached  it,  is  as  much  the 
breath  of  life  to  the  missionary  zeal  of  Prebendary  Carlile  as  it  is 
to  General  Booth.  Upon  each  is  the  objurgation — '  Woe  is  unto  me, 
if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.'  So  long  as  the  Church  Army  and  the 
Salvation  Army  retain  their  present  position  as  national  forces  for 
bringing  together  religion  and  the  masses  in  this  country  who  have 
lapsed  from  religion,  the  Evangelical  school  will  have  much  to  help 
it  to  convince  men  that,  whatever  its  failings  to  reach  its  own  ideals 
may  be,  the  great  truth  for  which  it  stands  still  remains — which  is 
that  Christ's  Evangel  is  the  only  sufficient  hope  for  sinful  men,  and 
the  one  power  for  raising  men  out  of  their  sins  to  a  life  as  truly  divine 
as  the  life  of  God  Himself. 

Still  one  more  advantage  possessed  by  Evangelicals  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  the  democratic  nature  of  their  distinctive  principles. 
Liberty,  equality,  fraternity  might  be  written  across  these  without 
exaggeration. 

The  Evangelical  claim  for  the  Christian's  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  the  demand  to  subject  all  religious  teaching  to  the  test 
of  Scripture,  are  tut  expressions  of  the  passion  for  liberty  which  has 
coursed  for  centuries  in  the  flow  of  English  blood. 

The  stand  for  the  rights  of  the  laity  in  all  administration  of  Church 
affairs,  and  the  assertion  of  the  priesthood  of  every  individual  believer 
as  being  of  the  essence  of  the  priesthood  of  the  clergy,  which  Evan- 
gelicalism has  always  made  through  the  ages  past — these  sounded 
out  that  glorious  word  'Equality'  long  before  the  French  Revolutionists 
debased  it. 

'  Fraternity '  is  the  third  democratic  idea  we  have  to  find  a  place 
for  in  Evangelicalism.  The  history  of  how  the  Evangelical  School 
came  into  existence  shows  the  way  by  which  it  entered. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  '  fraternity '  in  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  working  classes.  They  were  regarded  as 
outsiders.  No  interest  was  felt  by  Church  people  in  their  case.  No 
provision  was  made  for  their  special  needs.  The  first  beginnings  of 
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any  approach  to  brotherhood  between  prosperous  people  and  poor 
in  the  National  Church  in  these  modern  days  were  made  when  the 
first  Evangelicals — Grimshaw,  Romaine,  Griffith-Jones,  Rowlands, 
Hervey,  Walker  of  Truro,  and  John  Berridge — started  their  week- 
day classes  for  keeping  together  and  instructing  the  multitudes  of 
converts  whom  their  revival  preaching  had  won.  From  that  day 
to  this  Evangelicalism  in  the  Church  and  outside  it  has  been  the 
source  of  most  of  the  '  fraternity '  which  the  poorer  of  this  country 
have  experienced  in  religion. 

This  democratic  element  in  Evangelicalism  has  seldom  received 
much  notice.  Evangelicals  themselves  are  not  fully  conscious  of  it. 
But  it  is  in  the  system,  and  as  time  goes  on,  and  democracy  becomes 
more  and  more  what  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  in  his  Social  Evolution  6 
tells  us  it  is  going  to  be,  it  will  come  to  the  front,  and  play  bigger 
parts  in  the  religious  life  of  England  than  any  of  the  common  people 
have  yet  dreamed. 

We  have  finished  our  review  of  the  weaknesses  and  of  the  strong 
points  in  the  Evangelical  school.  The  former  are  serious.  The 
latter  in  themselves  would  not  suffice  to  balance  them,  were  they 
the  only  assets  of  the  school.  Happily,  they  are  not.  The  best 
thing  about  the  Evangelical  school  has  yet  to  be  stated.  It  is  its 
amount  of  promising  youth.  The  continuity  of  every  religious 
community  depends  upon  its  young  life.  Whatever  its  defects  may 
be,  so  long  as  it  has  '  life,  more  life,  and  fuller,'  in  prospect  in  the 
persons  of  its  younger  members,  it  may  be  confident  as  it  faces  the 
future. 

For  some  years  past  the  Evangelical  school  has  not  been  progres- 
sive. All  that  its  best  friends  can  claim  for  it  is  that  it  has  '  marked 
time.'  The  Church's  literature  has  not  been  enriched  by  it.  The 
nation's  personnel  has  received  no  distinction  from  it.  A  shyness 
to  deal  with  the  great  social  and  industrial  problems  of  the  day  has 
afflicted  it. 

But  better  things  are  coming  to  the  Evangelicals.  A  new  genera- 
tion of  men  and  women  is  rising  in  the  school.  In  these  the  modern 
spirit  moves — the  spirit  which  refuses  to  take  things  '  on  credit,' 
and  which  insists  on  valuing  things  for  what  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
worth. 

From  these  newer  Evangelicals  the  system  for  which  the  Evan- 
gelical school  stands  is  already  receiving  the  quickening  and  enriching, 
which  reverent  scholarship,  ardent  patriotism,  and  enthusiastic 
Churchmanship  can  give.  The  older  Evangelicals  have  discovered 
the  change,  and  instead  of  distrusting  it  they  are  showing  the  wisdom 
which  accepts  the  inevitable. 

8  '  The  fact  of  our  time  which  overshadows  all  others  is  the  arrival  of  Democracy ' 
(p.  353). 
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It  is  well  they  do  ;  for  the  times  are  perilous,  and  the  years  draw 
nigh  when  the  present  corporate  life  of  the  National  Church  will  be 
torn  asunder. 

In  view  of  the  coming  evil,  it  behoves  Evangelical  Churchmen 
to  be  prepared  to  do  their  part  in  binding  up  that  which  is  to  be 
broken,  and  to  reconstitute  in  better  forms  that  which  is  to  be 
destroyed. 

HENRY  LEWIS. 
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DISEASED   MEAT  AND   MILK 


THE  public  are  somewhat  difficult  to  move  in  regard  to  matters  relating 
to  health.  For  many  years  Public  Health  Congresses  have  been 
passing  pious  resolutions  demanding  the  reform  of  that  state  of  legis- 
lation which  allows  the  sale  of  diseased  meat  and  milk ;  the  medical 
and  sanitary  journals  have  discussed  ad  nauseam  the  dangers  of 
such  food;  the  daily  press  have  on  occasions  reproduced  alarmist 
extracts ;  still  the  interest  of  the  public  has  never  been  seriously 
awakened  by  the  subject,  or  at  least,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create 
a  universal  or  authoritative  demand  for  reform.  Recently,  however, 
owing  to  the  publicity  given  to  the  sale  of  diseased  cows  for  food, 
and,  what  is  even  worse,  the  distribution  to  the  public  of  the  milk 
of  these  animals  up  to  the  time  of  their  being  slaughtered,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  signs  that  several  sanitary  authorities,  notably  the 
London  County  Council,  are  taking  the  warnings  to  heart.  As 
apparently  a  strong  endeavour  will  be  made  to  secure  efficient  legisla- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  existing  abuses  it  is  well  that  the  public  should 
have  a  clear  perception  of  the  essentials  of  the  case,  so  that  no  legisla- 
tion may  be  accepted  that  does  not  give  promise  of  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem. 

In  considering  the  dangers  from  unwholesome  meat  and  milk, 
the  one  disease  that  stands  out  beyond  all  others  in  importance  is 
tuberculosis.  The  causa  causans  of  this  disease  is  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  which  commonly  attacks  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to  phthisis, 
but  it  also  attacks,  though  not  so  frequently,  every  other  organ  of  the 
body.  So  extensive  is  the  death-roll  from  tuberculosis  that  this 
disease  has  had  devoted  to  it  by  the  medical  profession  more  atten- 
tion, both  as  regards  prevention  and  cure,  than  any  other.  It  is, 
however,  with  the  prevention  of  disease  that  the  particular  branch 
of  the  profession  to  which  I  belong  is  concerned,  and  it  is  accordingly, 
towards  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  that  we  medical  officers  of 
health  have  been  for  years  endeavouring  to  direct  public  opinion. 

For  the  past  twelve  months,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  editor 
of  the  Morning  Post,  I  have  been  able  at  intervals  to  place  before  the 
public  certain  facts  relating  to  the  systematic  sale  of  diseased  meat 
and  milk.  By  attendance  at  certain  county  cattle  markets  between 
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London  and  Portsmouth  I  have  become  possessed  of  direct  evid- 
ence that  milch  cows  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis  are  regularly 
sold  in  open  market  for  human  consumption.  I  was  induced  to  visit 
the  markets  by  the  number  of  tuberculous  carcases  which  were 
removed  from  the  slaughter-houses  in  Portsmouth  and  destroyed. 
In  this  town  there  is  no  public  abattoir,  and  as  slaughtering  may  take 
place  at  any  hour  of  the  day  in  a  hundred  private  slaughter-houses 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory  inspection  of  animals  killed 
for  food.  It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  more  effectual  plan 
for  stopping  the  sale  of  diseased  meat  would  be  to  have  an  inspector 
present  at  the  various  cattle  markets  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  which 
means  a  note  could  be  taken  of  any  animal  sold  to  a  local  dealer  which 
did  not  appear  healthy,  and  it  could  be  followed  up  and  destroyed 
on  entering  the  town.  My  authority  and  that  of  my  inspectors  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this  borough  (Portsmouth).  We  had, 
therefore,  no  power  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  any  diseased  animals 
we  might  come  across ;  we  simply  held  a  watching  brief ;  this  was 
sufficient,  however,  to  accomplish  the  primary  object  I  had  in  view, 
namely  the  prevention  of  the  disposal  of  the  flesh  of  diseased  cows  in 
Portsmouth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Portsmouth  ratepayers, 
this  is  satisfactory ;  by  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  those  other 
large  towns  to  which  the  diseased  stuff  is  now  diverted  it  has,  on  the 
contrary,  been  regarded  as  extremely  disquieting. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  question.  Although 
a  town  by  taking  extra  precautions  may,  as  indicated  above,  prevent 
the  entry  of  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals  within  its  boundaries,  it  is 
at  present  absolutely  powerless  to  protect  itself  against  a  much  more 
serious  danger,  namely,  the  importation  of  milk  from  diseased  cows. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  tuberculous  cows  to  which  I  have 
referred,  had  obviously,  up  to  the  time  of  their  exposure  for  sale,  been 
employed  for  the  supply  of  milk ;  from  the  condition  of  these  cows 
their  milk  must  inevitably  have  contained  tubercle  bacilli,  and  the 
milk  would  naturally  be  disposed  of  in  the  nearest  large  centres  of 
population,  in  this  case,,  principally  in  London,  Portsmouth,  and 
Southampton.  That  milk  does  as  a  matter  of  fact  often  contain 
virulent  tubercle  bacilli  is,  moreover,  not  a  matter  of  surmise  ;  reference 
to  the  reports  of  many  medical  officers  of  health  will  discover  numerous 
recorded  cases  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  bacilli.  We  are,  therefore, 
face  to  face  with  these  two  uncontrovertible  facts :  first,  that  carcases 
of  diseased  cows  in  an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis  are  systemati- 
cally disposed  of  for  human  food,  and  secondly,  that  the  tubercle- 
infected  milk  of  these  animals,  previous  to  their  being  slaughtered, 
is  also  unrestrictedly  distributed  to  the  public.  To  appreciate  the 
full  significance  of  these  facts  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  Registrar 
General's  annual  reports.  These  show  that  during  the  last  five  years 
the  average  number  of  deaths  attributed  to  the  tubercle  bacillus 
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in  England  and  Wales  amounts  to  an  annual  total  of  60,000,  and, 
what  is  of  even  greater  significance,  that  over  11,000  of  these  have 
occurred  amongst  children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  that  is  to  say, 
amongst  that  section  of  the  community  which  is  most  dependent  on 
milk  for  its  nourishment.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  to  the  ingestion 
of  tuberculous  meat  and  milk  that  the  majority  of  these  cases  must 
be  attributed,  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  large  number  of  diseased 
cows  on  dairy  farms  throughout  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
c.ny  other  deduction  than  that  this  must  play  a  large  causal  part, 
and  it  is  amongst  the  young  that  the  effect  must  be  most  marked. 
Direct  evidence  that  a  particular  case  of  tuberculosis  in  man  haa 
been  caused  by  a  particular  article  of  diet  can,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
this  disease,  never  be  obtained.  For  the  onset  of  tuberculosis  is  slow 
and  insidious,  differing  in  this  respect  from  such  other  diseases  as 
scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  or  diphtheria,  which,  indicating  their  presence 
by  definite  symptoms  after  definite  periods  of  incubation,  are  com- 
paratively easily  traced  to  their  cause  when  this  is  infected  food. 
Of  the  causal  relationship,  therefore,  between  tuberculous  food  and 
tubercular  disease  in  man  we  can  only  obtain  presumptive  evidence. 
So  little,  however,  is  this  evidence  open  to  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
relationship  has  been  maintained  by  the  medical  profession  for  over 
twenty  years  ;  that  conviction  at  the  present  moment  is  stronger  than 
ever,  and,  moreover,  it  has  received  confirmation  by  various  Royal 
Commissions.  The  first  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  '  The  Effect  of  Food  derived  from  Tuberculous  Animals  on 
Human  Health '  after  five  years'  patient  sifting  of  evidence,  reported 
that,  without  any  doubt,  the  ingestion  of  tuberculous  meat  and 
milk  did  produce  tuberculosis  in  man.  Further  confirmation  has  been 
afforded  by  Interim  Reports  issued  in  1904  and  1907  by  another 
Royal  Commission.  After  the  most  laborious  investigation  and 
innumerable  experiments  this  Commission  goes  a  step  further,  stating 
that  proof  is  complete  that  tuberculosis  in  humans  and  in  cows  is  an 
identical  disease.  So  convinced  are  the  Members  of  this  Commission 
by  the  results  of  their  research  that  they  report  unhesitatingly  '  a  very 
considerable  loss  of  life,  especially  amongst  the  young,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  consumption  of  cows'  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli.' 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  unanimous  opinion  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, also  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  over  60,000  persons  die 
annually  in  England  and  Wales  from  tuberculosis,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  milk  and  flesh  of  animals,  far  advanced  in  tuberculosis, 
is  disposed  of  practically  unhindered  to  the  public,  it  must  surely 
be  conceded  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  state  of  affairs  urgently 
demanding  reform.  In  order  to  render  a  continuance  of  such  a  scandal 
impossible  it  is  first  necessary  to  clearly  ascertain  and  determine 
those  respects  in  which  the  Legislature,  which  permits  such  a  state  of 
affairs  to  exist,  is  at  fault. 
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Take  first  the  question  of  the  sale  of  diseased  meat.     Cows  are 
sent  from  the  farms  to  the  most  convenient  cattle  market ;  this  is 
usually  held  in  a  small  county  town  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
local  sanitary  authority.    Here  they  are  sold  for  any  price  they  will 
fetch  ;  the  buyer  takes  them  away,  kills  them  in  a  private  slaughter- 
house, and,  having  removed  the  offal  and  all  traces  of  disease,  forwards 
the  flesh  with  impunity,  by  train  or  carrier,  to  the  low-class  butchers  in  a 
town,  who  in  turn  dispose  of  it  to  the  unsuspecting  public.     If  so  much 
of  the  carcase  has  to  be  trimmed  away  that  the  customary  butchers' 
joints  cannot  be  obtained  there  will  always  remain  pieces  of  meat 
which  can  be  disposed  of  in  sausages  and  that  class  of  prepared  food. 
There  is  practically  no  risk  in  this  course  of  procedure,  and  for  this 
reason : — Cattle  are  not  inspected  on  farms  ;  the  first  opportunity  for 
dealing  with  them  occurs  when  they  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market. 
The  market,  however,  as  stated  above,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
local  sanitary  authority — this,  in  the  case  of  a  country  town  is  the 
urban  district  council — and  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  local 
farmers  and  tradesmen.     The  interest  of  these  men  is  that  of  the 
producer  and  not  that  of  the  consumer ;  they  are  concerned  with  the 
rearing  and  sale  of  cattle.     They  take  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
healthy  condition,  or  the  suitability  for  food,  of  the  animals  exposed 
for  sale ;  they  leave  it  to  the  sanitary  authorities  of  those  towns  in 
which  the  animals  will  be  slaughtered  and  disposed  of  for  food  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  protect  themselves.    Here  is  an  explanation 
of  the  sale  of  nearly  a  hundred  cows,  mostly  diseased,  and  all  unfit  for 
food,  at  prices  ranging  from  5s.  to  90s.,  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  during  the  past  few  months.     It  is  not  for  want  of  legal 
power  to  prevent  it  that  the  sale  of  these  animals  is  permitted,  for  every 
sanitary  authority  is  bound  to  number  amongst  its  officials  a  medical 
officer  of  health  and  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  either  of  whom  is 
empowered  to  seize,  and  take  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  con- 
demnation, any  animal  exposed  for  sale  for  the  food  of  man  which 
appears  diseased,  unsound,  or  unwholesome ;  proceedings,  carrying, 
on  conviction,  fine  or  imprisonment,  may  then  be  instituted  by  the 
local  authority,  the  onus  of  proving  that  the  animal,  though  exposed 
for  sale,  was  not  intended  for  the  food  of  man,  resting  upon  the  vendor. 
From  what  I  have  stated  as  to  the  composition  of  the  local  authority, 
it  is  perhaps   hardly  necessary  to  say   that  such  proceedings  are 
practically  never  taken.    It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  the 
blame  for  not  seizing  diseased  animals  lies  with  the  officers,  for  these  are 
completely  under  the  thumb  of  the  local  authority,  and  did  they  do 
so  they  know  perfectly  well  no  proceedings  would  follow,  and  conse- 
quently no  good  would  result ;  on  the  contrary,  the  local  authority 
would  probably  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  determining  their 
appointments   and   replacing  them   by  less   conscientious   officials. 
It  is,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  grievances  of  medical  officers  of  health, 
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and  not  without  its  bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  that,  no 
matter  how  anxious  they  are  to  carry  out  their  duties  conscientiously, 
they  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  fact,  which  has  again  and 
again  been  illustrated,  that  any  attempt  at  enforcing  health  require- 
ments which  are  likely  to  affect  the  pockets  of  the  district  councillors 
invariably  results  in  failure  to  secure  their  annual  re-appointment. 
Here,  then,  is  the  explanation  why  the  one  effective  opportunity  of 
destroying  diseased  animals  exposed  for  sale  is  not  taken  advantage 
of :  the  opportunity  is  lost,  not  because  of  the  non-existence  of  suit- 
able legislation,  but  because  its  application  is  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  those  whose  interests  would  suffer  from  its  impartial  administra- 
tion. I  say  advisedly  the  '  one  '  opportunity  is  lost,  for  after  the 
diseased  animal  has  been  driven  away  (or,  as  happens  in  some  cases, 
when  too  ill  to  walk,  after  it  has  been  carted  away)  from  the  market, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  it  ever  again  comes  under  the  eye  of  a  sanitary 
officer  ;  it  does  occasionally  happen  by  a  lucky  accident  that  an 
energetic  inspector  of  a  more  responsible  authority  chances  upon  one 
of  these  dealers  whilst  dressing  the  carcase  for  sale,  and  I  know  of  one 
man  who  as  a  result  had  to  undergo  a-  month's  imprisonment ;  this, 
however,  is  now  over,  and  he  is  still  pursuing  the  same  villainous  trade. 
As  a  rule,  however,  once  the  animal  is  taken  away  from  the  market, 
it  finds  its  way  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  human  consumer ; 
that  this  is  so,  must  be  obvious  from  the  large  number  of  diseased 
animals  that  are  sold,  compared  with  the  extremely  rare  cases  in  which 
dealers  are  prosecuted  for  having  diseased  meat  in  their  possession. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  compulsory  provision  of  public 
abattoirs  would  act  as  a  preventive,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  though  these  are  practicable,  and  excellent,  in  large  towns,  yet 
in  small  country  towns  and  scattered  country  districts  the  expense 
of  their  erection  and  maintenance,  and  the  great  inconvenience  of 
having  to  drive  the  animals  many  miles  to  be  slaughtered  and  then 
cart  the  carcases  back  to  the  various  village  butcher  shops,  renders 
the  universal  provision  of  public  slaughter-houses  impracticable. 
There  will  always  remain  private  slaughter-houses  in  country  districts, 
and  there  will  also  therefore  always  be  places  where  diseased  animals 
can  be  slaughtered  on  the  quiet  and  their  flesh  then  conveyed  for 
disposal  in  large  towns.  The  provision  of  abattoirs  can  neVer  be 
relied  upon  to  stop  the  traffic  in  diseased  meat,  and  it  will  of  course 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  sale  of  tubercle-infected  milk,  for  when 
the  animal  has  arrived  at  the  slaughtering  stage  it  has  already 
accomplished,  in  the  dissemination  of  its  tuberculous  milk,  most  of 
the  evils  of  which  it  was  capable. 

But  few  obstacles  though  there  are  in  the  way  of  the  disposal  of 
diseased  meat,  yet,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
distribution  of  diseased  milk,  we  find  there  is  even  less  opportunity  for 
its  detection.  I  have  mentioned  before  that  it  is  not  the  practice  to 
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inspect  cows  on  dairy  farms  ;  it  is  done  in  a  few  cases,  not,  however,  as 
the  result  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  local  sanitary  authority,  but  at 
the  request  of  the  dairyman  himself,  who  submits  his  cowshed,  dairy, 
and  cattle  to  sanitary  and  veterinary  inspection,  so  that  by  advertising 
this  fact  he  may  secure  the  recommendation  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  to  advance  his  business  in  the  centres  in  which 
his  milk  is  distributed.  I  am  speaking  of  course  of  dairy  farms  in 
country  districts ;  my  remarks  do  not  apply  to  cows  kept  in  large 
towns,  which  when  examined  are  found,  contrary  to  what  one  would 
naturally  expect,  far  healthier  and  cleaner  than  country  cows — 
the  explanation  of  which  is  that  sanitary  authorities  of  large  towns 
strictly  enforce  the  powers  obtainable  under  the  Cowsheds,  Dairies, 
and  Milkshops  Order  1885,  whereas  those  of  country  districts  do  not. 
This  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  cows  extends,  as  one  would 
expect,  to  the  milk,  and  medical  officers  have  reported  the  presence 
of  tubercle  bacilli  more  frequently  and  in  larger  quantities  in  country 
than  in  town  produced  milk.  The  milk,  then,  from  farms  on  which 
the  cows  are  not  inspected,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  diseased 
with  tuberculosis,  is  sent  either  direct  to  the  milk-sellers  in  a  town,  or 
else  to  a  firm  of  middle-men  who  supply  a  number  of  milk-dealers,  and 
thence  to  the  consumer.  In  this  routine  there  is  no  practical  method 
in  which  the  town  dweller  can  protect  himself  against  being  fed  with 
tubercle-infected  milk  ;  inspection  of  the  milk  is  useless  ;  tuberculous 
meat  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  expert  inspector  in  spite  of 
skilful  dressing,  but  milk  is  quite  different ;  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  a  glass  of  milk  will  not  effect  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  its  normal  naked-eye  appearance,  the  bacilli  can  only  be 
demonstrated  with  certainty  by  means  of  repeated  tedious  examinations 
with  a  high-power  microscope,  or  by  the  still  longer  process  of  the 
injection  of  the  suspected  milk  into  animals  susceptible  to  tuber- 
culosis. 

What,  then,  are  the  defects  in  the  Public  Health  Acts  which 
allow  the  public  to  lie  thus  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  or 
unscrupulous  dairy  farmers  ?  The  explanation  is  the  same  as  that 
which  largely  accounts  for  the  trade  in  diseased  meat :  the  consumer 
has  no  sort  of  control  over  the  producer.  The  interest  of  the  producer 
is  to  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  milk  at  the  least  expense  ;  of  the 
injury  to  health  and  life  that  may  be  caused  through  the  milk  he 
supplies  he  is,  as  a  rule,  ignorant,  for  it  is  to  ignorance,  more  than  to 
callousness  as  to  the  consequences,  that  the  disgraceful  state  of  dairy 
farms  throughout  the  country  is  due.  The  sanitary  authorities 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  cowsheds  and  dairy  farms  are  the  rural 
district  councils ;  these,  composed  largely  of  the  farmers  and  others 
interes'ted  in  the  milk  trade,  have  never,  in  the  past,  exhibited  the 
slightest  inclination  to  carry  out  in  their  districts  even  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  far  less  to  put  in  force  regula- 
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tions  applying  to  dairy  farms  in  particular,  the  expenses  of  carrying 
out  which  would  come  directly  out  of  their  own  pockets.  It  is  not 
that  legislation  does  not  exist  which,  if  put  into  force,  would  effect  an 
enormous  improvement  in  the  milk  supply,  but  it  is  the  old  story  of 
the  administration  of  the  law  being  entrusted  to  those  who  are  either 
incompetent  or  disinclined  to  conscientiously  enforce  its  require- . 
ments. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  various  conditions  concerned  with 
the  trade  in  diseased  meat  and  milk  points  unmistakeably  to  the  weak 
point  in  existing  health  legislation — it  does  not  ensure  that  the 
remedy  for  the  abuse  is  applied  to  the  one  effective  point.  The 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  cattle  on  farms  throughout  the 
country  stands  out  clearly  as  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  ;  existing 
legislation  does  not  fulfil  this  requirement,  nor  will  any  legislation 
that  may  be  evolved  solve  the  problem,  that  does  not  make  this  its 
guiding  principle.  What  is  required  is  the  systematic  inspection  of 
all  cattle  by  properly  qualified  veterinary  inspectors ;  the  weeding 
out  and  destruction  (with  compensation  where  deemed  deserving) 
of  all  diseased  animals ;  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  animals  are  kept  so  that  they  do  not  engender  disease  ;  and 
lastly,  on  which  success  or  failure  turns,  the  officers  appointed  must 
be  under  the  control  of  an  authority  which  can  be  trusted  to  administer 
the  law  conscientiously,  and  the  members  of  this  authority  must  be 
neither  amenable  to  nor  likely  to  be  influenced  by  local  interests. 

The  last  proviso  puts  out  of  court  any  suggestion  of  allotting  to 
small  urban  and  rural  district  councils  part  or  lot  in  a  scheme  of  reform. 
The  next  authority  that  occurs  to  one's  mind  is  the  county  council. 
It  is  a  moot  point,  however,  whether  even  this  authority  could  be 
relied  upon  to  carry  out  reforms  which  must,  for  a  time  at  any  rate, 
fall  rather  heavily  upon  the  pockets  of  their  constituents.  Still  more 
must  one  be  chary  of  implicitly  trusting  county  councils  when  it  is 
remembered  that  not  one  third  of  the  county  councils  of  England  and 
Wales  have  shown  even  such  sufficient  interest  in  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  their  districts  as  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  to  advise  them.  More- 
over, as  it  is  the  question  of  expense  that  is  usually  urged  in  objection 
to  the  appointment  of  such  officers,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
expense  of  a  proper  sanitary  supervision  of  dairy  farms  will  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  salary  paid  to  a  medical  officer.  The  health  of  a  nation, 
being  its  greatest  asset,  must  not  be  made  secondary  to  pecuniary 
considerations,  and  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  past, 
with  many  county  councils,  considerations  of  health  have  been  made 
to  wait  upon  those  of  economy,  it  would  appear  hardly  wise  to  put  the 
supreme  control  of  so  important  a  matter  as  the  purity  of  a  nation's 
food  under  these  bodies.  If,  however,  reforming  measures  are  to  be 
relegated  to  county  councils,  it  is  essential  that  the  officers  who 
administer  the  reforms  must  be  assured  of  security  in  their  appoint- 
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ments  during  good  behaviour ;  that  is  to  say,  they  should  be  liable  to 
dismissal,  reduction  of  salary,  or  any  other  disablement  only  with 
the  consent,  after  inquiry,  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  They 
should,  moreover,  be  required  to  present  periodical  reports  of  the 
result  of  their  inspections,  together  with  the  action  recommended, 
a  copy  of  which  should,  at  the  same  time  it  is  presented  to  the  county 
council,  be  also  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  Board 
of  Agriculture  ;  further  there  should  be  power  given  to  these  Boards, 
in  the  event  either  of  the  reports  not  being  satisfactory,  or  of  the 
proper  action  on  the  report  not  being  taken  by  the  county  council, 
to  undertake  and  carry  through  the  same  action  and  the  same  pro- 
ceedings that  the  county  council  is  entitled  to  take,  recovering  the 
cost  of  these  proceedings  from  the  defaulting  council. 

Should  it  be  decided  that,  in  spite  of  such  supervision,  county 
councils  are  not  suitable  authorities  to  carry  out  the  necessary  reforms, 
there  still  remains  the  alternative  of  inspection  by  officers  acting 
directly  under  the  Local  Government  Board  or  Board  of  Agriculture. 
I  mention  both  these  departments  because  at  the  present  time  their 
responsibilities  overlap  in  the  supervision  of  the  meat  and  milk  supply. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  is,  by  virtue  of  the  enactments  of  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  concerned  with  the  healthy  conditions  of 
animals  and  the  issuing  of  orders  dealing  with  cowsheds  and  milk- 
shops  ;  the  general  supervision  of  the  wholesomeness  of  meat  and 
milk  when  sold  is,  on  the  other  hand,  vested  in  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  any  reform  therefore  that  is  undertaken  can  only  be  effected 
by  these  two  departments  working  conjointly. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  too,  that  even  at  the  present  time 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Acts,  1894-1903,  to  make  tuberculosis  in  animals  the  subject  of 
administrative  action.  The  Board  has  power  under  these  Acts 
to  issue  an  order  rendering  compulsory  the  notification  of  the 
presence  of  tuberculosis  in  animals ;  the  destruction  with  or  without 
compensation  of  such  affected  animals ;  and  the  disinfecting  of  cow- 
sheds where  such  animals  have  been  kept.  The  Board  has  already 
made  similar  regulations  in  the  case  of  anthrax,  glanders,  swine  fever, 
and  many  other  diseases,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  it 
also  made  tuberculosis  subject  to  such  regulations  the  trade  in 
diseased  meat  and  milk  would  not  to-day  have  attained  to  such 
scandalous  proportions. 

There  is  no  object  to  be  gained  by  my  describing  the  revolting 
condition  of  the  diseased  milch  cows  I  have  observed  exposed  for 
sale,  nor  to  labour  further  the  dangers  to  which  the  public,  and  espe- 
cially children,  are  exposed  from  the  sale  of  the  milk  of  such  animals. 
I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  a  considerable  trade  in 
diseased  meat  and  milk  takes  place,  and  I  have  shown,  moreover, 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  sanitary  supervision  as  adminis- 
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tered  by  rural  authorities  to  prevent  this  trade.  My  object  has  been 
to  arouse  the  public  to  a  sense  of  its  disabilities  and  to  make  it 
acquainted  with  the  fearful  unnecessary  risks  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
I  have  endeavoured  further  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which  legislation 
should  proceed  if  the  abuse  is  to  be  remedied. 

Whether  the  Legislature  will  proceed  to  provide  a  remedy  will 
depend  upon  whether  the  public  is  content  to  let  things  go  on  as 
they  are  or  whether  it  indicates  in  no  uncertain  manner  its  deter- 
mination that  such  a  state  of  affairs  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

A.  MEARNS  FRASER,  M.D., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Portsmouth. 
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MUSEUM  EXAMINATIONS 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  EDUCATION 


DURING  the  year  1899  an  experimental  attempt  was  made  in  what 
may  be  called  museum  education  simultaneously  at  the  Haslemere 
'  Educational  Museum  '  and  at  that  at  Selby,  Yorks. 

In  both  places  it  was  considered  successful,  but,  for  various  reasons 
which  need  not  be  explained,  the  scheme  was  not  then  continued. 

Favourable  reports  from  some  engaged  in  teaching  as  to  the 
influence  of  what  was  done  on  these  occasions  have  incited  those 
concerned  to  carry  out  a  repetition  during  the  past  spring.  It  is 
with  the  experience  gained  on  these  two  occasions  that  I  propose  to 
deal  in  the  following  remarks. 

Briefly,  the  scheme  consisted  in  inviting  the  habitual  visitors 
of  the  museums  to  submit  themselves  for  examination  upon  their 
contents  and  subjects  cognate  to  them,  with  the  offer  of  a  certificate 
and  small  prize  to  those  who  passed  creditably. 

As  was  expected,  the  competitors  were  exclusively  children  and 
young  persons,  the  age  limit  being  eighteen  years.  A  main  feature 
of  the  plan  was  that  all  the  questions  to  be  asked  were  printed  before- 
hand and  on  sale  two  months  before  the  examinations  were  held.  The 
questions  were  so  planned  that  brief  explicit  answers  might  be  given 
and  no  answer  was  permitted  to  exceed  a  couple  of  lines  in  length. 
Thus  the  time  and  patience  of  the  adjudicators  was  economised. 
The  prizes  consisted  of  books.  Of  these  a  number  were  displayed 
from  which  successful  candidates  might  make  their  choice. 

All  who  attained  a  certain  standard  obtained  a  prize,  and  the 
principle  of  competition  one  with  another  was  thus  wholly  excluded. 

The  object  which  was  in  view  was  to  encourage  alike  observation 
and  reading,  and  to  stimulate  that  kind  of  interest  in  objective  work 
which  promotes  intelligent  discussion  with  others.  The  details  will 
require  a  little  explanation. 

As  has  been  said,  the  questions  were  all  printed,  and  copies  of 
them  could  be  obtained.  Thus  no  candidate  need  fear  being  asked 
about  things  which  had  never  claimed  his  attention,  or  having 
questions  put  in  strange  garb  on  things  familiar.  The  questions  were 
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printed  in  pamphlet  form  on  ten  pages,  twenty  on  each  page,  making 
two  hundred  in  all.  Every  one  of  these  had  to  be  mastered  by  all 
candidates,  for,  although  each  one  would  be  required  to  answer 
twenty  only,  it  was  left  to  chance  which  page  would  be  allotted.  It 
will  probably  be  suggested  that  anyone  of  decent  memory  could  get 
by  rote  the  explicit  answers  to  such  a  limited  number  of  questions. 
That  is  true,  but,  at  the  same  time,  those  who  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  prepare  good  answers  to  such  a  miscellaneous  list  as  was  offered 
would  have  learned  a  good  deal  in  doing  so.  Much  reading  would  have 
been  required  or  much  instructive  conference  with  some  well-informed 
senior. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  handicap  mere  feats  of  memory, 
two  of  the  questions  were  demands  for  identification  on  the  spot  of 
certain  miscellaneous  objects  and  portraits  taken  from  the  museum. 
All  such  selected  objects  had  been  on  display. on  a  special  table  in  the 
museum  for  a  month  previously.  Amongst  the  objects  were  stuffed 
birds  and  animals,  fossils,  flowers,  mosses,  and  fungi.  During  the  two 
months  allowed  for  preparation  and  inspection  of  the  objects  for  iden- 
tification as  well  as  the  verbal  questions,  candidates  were  allowed  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  sources  of  information.  They  might  read,  or  they 
might  ask  their  parents  or  friends,  or  they  might  seek  through  the 
museum.  In  the  museum  everything  that  would  be  asked  about  was 
displayed,  with  a  label  in  English.  Books  of  reference,  encyclopaedias, 
&c.,  were  made  easily  accessible  in  the  building.  The  only  restriction 
imposed  was  that  no  questions  were  to  be  put  to  the  curator  himself. 

On  the  identification  table  were  displayed  145  objects  and  seventy- 
five  portraits,  and  from  these  on  the  day  of  examination  five  portraits 
and  five  specimens  would  be  offered  by  the  examiner,  and  a  correct 
answer  to  any  one  of  the  five  would  count  as  much  as  an  answer  to 
any  two  of  the  printed  questions. 

Seventy-six  marks  were  allowed  for  the  whole  examination,  and 
success  could  not  be  attained  unless  two-thirds  were  earned. 

Two  were  allowed  to  each  of  the  verbal  questions  and  four  each 
to  the  five  objects  and  five  portraits  which  required  identification. 
Thus  the  latter  were  allowed  considerable  preponderance.  Perhaps 
in  the  future  they  may  be  allowed  still  more. 

It  should  be  explained  that  for  the  portraits  (of  distinguished 
persons)  none  were  offered  which  were  not  displayed,  with  names, 
in  the  history-room  or  in  the  portrait-gallery. 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  give  a  specimen-page  from  the 
book  of  questions.  These  are  not  offered  as  being  the  best  that  could 
be  devised.  They  were  indeed  in  the  first  instance  compiled  hurriedly 
and  have  not  since  been  altered.  It  is  suggested  that  if  these  exami- 
nations became  general  fresh  lists  of  questions,  prepared  by  a  Com- 
mittee, should  be  issued  quarterly  and  supplied  simultaneously  to 
all  associated  schools. 
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The  following  is  one  page  taken  from  the  examination-book,  and 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  whole  : 

EXAMINATION  PAPER 

IV 

1.  Name  six  other  plants  which  belong  to  the  Rose  family. 

2.  Give  the  date  of  the  fire  of  London. 

3.  If  the  Porpoise  is  not  a  fish,  what  is  it  ? 

4.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  tides  ? 

5.  Is  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  the  larger  ? 

6.  To  whom  does  Madagascar  belong  ? 

7.  Where  are  Emus  to  be  found  ? 

8.  How  would  you  tell  an  Emu's  egg  from  an  Ostrich's  T 

9.  Is  a  frog  a  vertebrate  animal  ? 

10.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  annual '  when  applied  to  plants  ? 

11.  Where  is  the  Cape  ? 

12.  What  Sovereign  followed  Edward  the  Sixth  ? 

13.  What  did  the  Edict  of  Nantes  decree  ? 

14.  What  relation  was  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  to  James  the  First  of 

England  ? 

15.  Name  six  persons  who  were  contemporaries  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

16.  Who  wrote  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  ? 

17.  Where  was  Shakespeare  born  ? 

18.  How  many  legs  has  a  bee  ? 

19.  Name  the  five  specimens  before  you. 

20.  Name  the  five  portraits  before  you. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  candidates  had  to  master — 

Questions       ....  180  carrying  36  marks 
Portraits        ....     75       „       20      „ 
Specimens      ....  145        „        20      „ 


Totals     ...  400  76 

The  total  number  of  marks  allowed  was  seventy-six,  being  two 
marks  for  each  of  the  eighteen  questions  on  a  page,  and  four  marks 
for  each  of  the  five  objects  and  five  portraits  offered  for  identification. 
To  pass,  fifty  marks  were  required  ;  to  pass  with  honours,  sixty-five. 
All  papers  were  required  to  be  well  written  and  tidy. 

The  renewal  of  the  examinations  this  spring  at  Haslemere  was, 
I  am  assured,  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  school-children,  and  not 
with  less  pleasure  in  many  instances  by  their  parents.  In  all  avail- 
able hours  there  were  groups  of  children  hard  at  work  in  the  museum 
identifying  the  objects.  Amusing  instances,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
encouraging  intelligence,  and,  on  the  other,  of  unexpected  ignorance 
were  displayed.  Not  the  slightest  reluctance  was  shown  on  the  first 
day  to  tackle  the  portraits.  The  box  in  which  they  were  contained 
was  soon  emptied  and  divided  out. 

'  Is  this  Cromwell  ? '  '  I'm  sure  this  is  Shakespeare.'  '  I  know 
this  is  John  Wesley.'  '  Do  you  think  this  is  Conan  Doyle  ? '  (a 
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Haslemere  man),  were  the  sort  of  remarks  heard  all  around.  Then, 
after  much  general  consultation,  each  young  candidate  darted  off, 
card-portrait  in  hand,  to  see  in  the  portrait-gallery  (engravings  only) 
who  looked  like  it. 

Three  boys  were  found  on  one  occasion  vainly  seeking  for  Darwin 
and  Conan  Doyle  amongst  the  Illustrations  of  Aboriginal  Races. 

Strangely,  some  of  the  elder  and  more  intelligent  did  not  recognise 
Tennyson.  Within  a  month  of  the  beginning  there  were  several  who 
could  have  named  with  very  few  mistakes  almost  the  whole  of  the 
seventy-five.  The  work  at  the  recognition  of  specimens  went  more 
slowly.  For  long  no  one  could  make  a  guess  at  Aristotle's  Lantern. 
It  was  carried  round  and  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  compared 
with  all  the  skulls  of  small  mammals,  and  brought  back  in  despair. 
Better  success  attended  a  section  of  a  rhinoceros's  horn.  This 
specimen,  cut  down  the  middle  and  polished  on  one  side,  offered  by 
no  means  an  easy  problem.  A  family  group  of  girls  undertook  it, 
and  went  round  the  collection  over  and  over  again.  At  length 
the  youngest  and  sharpest-eyed  spied  high  up  on  the  wall  the 
head  of  a  two-horned  rhinoceros.  With  a  scream  of  triumph 
she -summoned  her  sisters.  '  That  is  it.'  They  put  the  specimen  in 
position  and  found  that  she  was  right.  I  am  told  that  the  delighted 
gaze  of  the  group  at  the  ugly  object  of  their  long  search  and  final 
discovery  would  have  made  a  picture.  There  was  the  other  half  of 
the  specimen  in  another  part  of  the  room  with  a  clear  label  attached, 
but  this  had  been  missed,  and  the  identification  was  yet  more 
creditable  because  made  from  a  whole  head  with  the  two  horns  in 
position. 

Whilst  explaining  the  details  of  the  examination  scheme  to  a  class 
in  the  lecture-room,  the  curator  exhibited  a  card-portrait  of  Fenelon. 
Soon  afterwards  a  boy  held  up  his  hand.  Asked  what  he  wanted, 
he  replied  with  some  excitement  that  he  knew  the  portrait.  He  had 
already  observed  its  counterpart  amongst  the  large  number  of  en- 
gravings (hundreds)  which  are  displayed  on  the  walls.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  future  the  identification  questions  may  comprise  a  larger 
number  of  fresh  specimens  of  flowers  and  leaves,  and  perhaps  mosses 
and  fungals.  To  those  who  may  think  that  the  latter,  and  perhaps 
not  a  few  of  the  names  mentioned  in  our  lists  of  portraits  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  interest  of  school  pupils,  and  even  of  many  beyond 
school  age,  I  must  explain  that  museum  education  has  prospered 
more  or  less  at  Haslemere  for  many  years.  The  school  council  send 
every  week  detachments  for  special  instruction.  These,  under  the 
charge  of  one  of  their  teachers,  Miss  Winifred  Shaw,  meet  in  the 
lecture-room,  which  is  also  the  portrait-gallery,  and  listen  to  a  short 
lecture.  They  are  also  taken  occasionally  into  the  zoological  and 
historical  rooms,  and  thus  they  have  become  familiar  with  portraits, 
and  museum  objects  in  general,  beyond  what  probably  falls  to  the 
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lot  of  most  school  children.  Many  of  them  are  zealous  collectors  of 
fungi,  mosses,  &c.,  and  keep  the  vivarium  well  supplied.  Teaching 
of  a  more  advanced  kind  is  also  done  by  the  able  curator  of  the 
museum,  Mr.  E.  W.  Swanton. 

Although  I  have  written  this  article  much  as  if  the  scheme  were 
wholly  my  own,  I  must  acknowledge,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  do  so,  that  all  the  labour  of  its  realisation  has  fallen  upon  Mr. 
Swanton,  who,  with  Mrs.  Swanton  as  an  able  coadjutor,  has  worked 
at  it  with  most  praiseworthy  zeal  and  efficiency. 

I  feel  confident  that  examinations  of  the  scope  and  character  which 
I  have  described  may  be  made  a  very  helpful  part  of  the  educational 
curriculum.  They  increase  the  pupil's  interest  in  schoolroom  study, 
and  may  at  the  same  time  serve  to  link  it  with  home  pursuits.  The 
pupils  take  home  their  question  lists  and  ask  help  from  their  parents 
and  elders.  The  questions  serve  as  suggestions  of  interesting  work, 
and  give  some  sort  of  scheme  and  object  to  reading  which  might 
otherwise  be  desultory. 

Repeatedly  we  have  had  visits  from  parents  to  the  museum  re- 
questing explanations  of  questions  and  with  a  view  to  getting  up  the 
specimens  and  portraits  in  order  to  assist  their  own  children. 

As  regards  the  printing  of  questions  and  allowing  their  free  use 
by  candidates  before  examination,  I  feel  sure  that  it  works  well. 
I  have  for  many  years  been  an  advocate  for  its  adoption  in  all  ex- 
aminations.1 It  guides  the  student  in  his  work,  and  lightens  the 
labours  of  the  examiner.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  devise  expedients  for 
the  discouragement  of  mere  cramming. 

Although  it  is  true  that  most  persons,  and  the  young  more  than 
others,  prefer  to  use  their  memories  rather  than  to  exert  their  minds, 
yet  it  is  believed  that  not  a  few  find  that  the  easiest  way  to  remember 
a  name  is  to  get  to  know  something  about  the  object  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

Thus  a  young  student  of  eleven  h^s  been  overheard  at  our  museum 
to  remark,  after  gaining  the  name  of  a  specimen,  '  I  will  look  it  up 
at  home  in  my  cyclopaedia,'  with  as  clear  an  appreciation  of  the  most 
convenient  source  of  knowledge  as  if  he  already  sat  in  an  editor's 
chair. 

Not  only  is  the  use  of  books  encouraged,  but  if  any  teacher  should 
incline  to  take  the  list  of  questions  and  go  seriatim  through  them 
with  his  class  not  the  slightest  objection  would  be  felt.  He  would 
be  eagerly  listened  to  with  open  ears,  and  although  the  note-taking 
would  possibly  concern  a  very  brief  answer  to  each  question,  yet  the 
procedure  would  undoubtedly  excite  interest  and  elicit  thought. 

One  of  the  questions  concerned  the  number  of  stars  in  the  Great 
Bear.  Some  of  the  children  knew  of  the  star  globe  in  the  library, 

1  A  lecture  on  this   subject  was  given  in  Manchester,  and  was  published  at  the 
time.     I  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  a  copy  on  application. 
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and  went  together  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  answer  by  con- 
sulting it. 

The  following  conversation  was  overheard  : 
'  Here  he  is  ;  here  is  the  Great  Bear.     Now  let's  count  the  stars.' 
'  Why,  here  are  hundreds.     Do  you  have  to  count  all  the  little 
ones  ? ' 

*  No,  only  the  big  ones.' 

'  Well,  there  are  nine  or  ten  big  ones.' 

'  But  I  know  there  ought  only  to  be  seven.' 

*  Then  we  will  count  only  up  to  his  neck.' 

At  this  juncture  a  lady  interposed  with  the  suggestion  to  the 
little  group  that  they  should  look  at  the  Great  Bear  out  of  doors  at 
night. 

Amongst  the  drawbacks  to  the  plan  the  following  may  perhaps  be 
put  forward  : 

That  all  prize-giving  is  bad,  and  that  the  love  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  ought  rather  to  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher.  Admitting 
some  truth  in  this,  it  may,  I  think,  be  alleged  that  what  is  exception- 
able in  prize-giving  is  here  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  is  no 
personal  competition.  All  who  can  attain  a  certain  standard  succeed, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  gaining  a  first  class  instead  of  a  second, 
all  stand  alike.  The  prizes  are  instructive  books,  and  although  of 
small  pecuniary  value  are  almost  sure  to  be  read  and  to  be  retained 
with  pride. 

That  prize-giving  on  the  scale  suggested  must  be  expensive.  The 
booksellers  of  the  present  day  have  pretty  much  answered  this 
objection.  A  very  few  pounds  may  with  judgment  be  made  to 
supply  quite  creditable  prizes  for  a  whole  parish.  We  do  not  reject 
second-hand  books  in  good  condition,  and  some  of  our  best  com- 
petitors prefer  them. 

That  the  plan  must  be  very  troublesome.  Not  so  much  so  as  at 
first  sight  might  be  supposed.  The  questions  are  brief  and  explicit, 
and  long  answers  are  discouraged.  So  also  with  the  objects.  They 
must  either  be  recognised  at  sight  or  given  up.  No  viva  voce  dis- 
cussion is  allowed,  and  no  time  lost. 

A  drawback  much  more  substantial  than  any  of  the  above  is, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  scheme  necessitates  the 
possession  of  an  educational  museum  and  portrait-gallery.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  will  before  very  long  be  recognised  as  absolutely 
essential  additions  to  all  schools.  When  this  is  realised  there  will  be 
no  difficulty,  by  combination  and  the  organisation  of  a  central  dep  >t 
of  supply,  in  providing  at  no  great  cost  all  that  is  required. 

In  the  meantime,  on  a  small  but  yet  very  useful  scale,  the  scheme 
is  by  no  means  beyond  private  attainment. 

JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 
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UNIFORMS  are  out  of  fashion.  The  philosopher  has  discarded  his 
gown  and  dresses  like  a  common  man ;  the  soldier  off  parade  is  eager 
to  be  quit  of  his  livery ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  fool  in  his  cap 
and  bells.  A  man  may  have  no  objection  to  exercise  a  profession, 
but  to  advertise  it  is  to  suggest  limitations  which  offend  his  pride. 
If  he  is  a  painter,  that  is  not  to  say  that  he  may  not  be  a  poet  as  well, 
and  an  actor  rebels  against  being  restricted  to  the  boards.  A  successful 
financier  will  resent  the  imputation  that  his  talents  are  confined 
to  the  manipulation  of  money,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  a  speculator 
will  prefer  to  be  consulted  about  a  work  of  art  than  about  an  invest- 
ment. To  go  further  still,  it  is  no  uncommon  spectacle  to  find  the 
clergyman  masquerading,  with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  as  the  layman  ; 
while  the  layman  will  enact  the  part  of  the  director  of  consciences 
with  as  much  skill  as  if  he  had  taken  his  degree  in  a  theological  college. 

In  the  case  of  some  professions,  however,  the  obliteration  of 
boundaries  has  been  even  more  complete  ;  so  that,  as  distinctive 
avocations  and  callings,  they  have  ceased  altogether  to  exist,  the 
offices  and  duties  appertaining  to  them  in  earlier  days  having  devolved 
upon  any  members  of  the  community  who  may  care  to  exercise  the 
craft.  Among  such  obsolete  trades  is  that  of  the  jester.  The 
long  line  of  professional  fools,  dating,  with  gaps  in  the  succession, 
from  the  days  of  antiquity,  has  come  to  an  end  ;  and  the  fous  en 
titre  cFoffi.ce  have  disappeared,  their  place  being  occupied  by  whomso- 
ever may  feel  himself  qualified  to  fill  it. 

By  an  order  dated  Whitehall,  March  11,  1637,  it  was  decreed 
that  Archibald  Armstrong,  the  King's  Fool,  should  have  '  his  coat 
pulled  over  his  head  and  be  discharged  of  the  King's  service  and 
banished  the  court,'  the  King  being  present  in  person  at  the  passing 
of  the  sentence,  together  with  the  Archbishop — the  author  of  the 
poor  fool's  dismissal — and  all  the  other  great  lords  of  the  Council. 
The  wit  of  the  jester,  sulking  in  disgrace,  would  seem  to  have  taken 
on  the  edge  which  misfortune  sometimes  confers,  if  one  may  judge  by 
an  interview  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  scene  in  the  Council 
Chamber  : 

I  met  Archie  [says  the  chronicler  of  the  incident]  at  the  Abbey,  all  in  black 
...  I  asked  himlabout  his  (fool's)  coat.  '  Oh,'  quoth  he,  '  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
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bury  hath  taken  it  from  me,  because  either  he  or  some  of  the  Scots  Bishops 
may  have  the  use  of  it  themselves.  But  he  hath  given  me  a  black  coat  for  it ; 
and  now  I  may  speak  what  I  please,  so  it  be  not  against  the  prelates,  for  this 
coat  hath  a  greater  privilege  than  the  other  had.' 

Poor  Armstrong  was  right.  The  good  old  days  to  which  belonged 
the  license  justifying  the  Koman  proverb,  to  the  effect  that  the  man 
who  desired  to  do  as  he  pleased  must  be  born  either  king  or  fool, 
were  gone  by.  In  England,  at  least,  it  was  soon  to  be  effectually 
proved  that  for  sovereigns  they  were  at  an  end  ;  nor  was  it  less 
true  that  the  privilege  of  free  speech,  long  the  special  possession 
of  the  jester,  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  other  men.  The  monopoly 
of  folly,  like  other  monopolies,  was  on  the  way  to  be  abolished  ;  and 
it  was  to  be  left  open  to  any  aspirant,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  to 
assume  the  part  of  its  special  representative.  Archie  himself  was 
one  of  the  latest  official  jesters  at  St.  James',  the  post  having  apparently 
not  been  revived  at  the  Restoration  ;  only  three  years  after  his  disgrace 
died  L'Angeli,  the  latest  occupant  of  the  corresponding  position  at  the 
French  Court ;  and  though  members  of  the  profession  continued  for 
some  time  to  find  a  refuge  in  less  exalted  places,  their  day  was  virtually 
over. 

Yet  the  craft  had  been  a  time-honoured  one,  and,  long  before  the 
saying  had  been  hazarded  by  Erasmus  that  so  constituted  is  human 
existence  that  the  more  folly  a  man  puts  into  it  the  more  he  lives, 
the  value  of  laughter  had  been  so  well  understood  by  the  world  at 
large  that  its  more  successful  purveyors  had  been  able,  one  might 
almost  say,  to  command  their  own  price. 

Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  a  voice  was  lifted  in  protest  against 
these  manufacturers  of  mirth.  Seneca,  in  particular,  had  deprecated 
the  practice  of  maintaining  a  private  joker,  giving  it  as  his  reason 
that  if  a  man  desired  to  laugh  at  a  fool  it  was  always  possible  to  find 
matter  for  merriment  by  looking  within.  But  the  instinct  of  the  mass 
of  mankind  was  truer  than  the  reasoning  of  the  philosopher ;  men 
were  too  well  aware  that  such  home  jests  are  apt  to  lose  their  point 
to  rely  on  them  for  mirth,  nor  was  it  till  within  the  last  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  that  the  majority  of  those  who  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  hired  jester  have  been  content  to  dispense  with  him. 

It  was  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries  that  the  fashion  was, 
perhaps,  at  its  height.  At  that  time,  according  to  Garzoni,  the  lord 
was  never  without  the  fool,  the  fool  never  without  a  lord ;  while 
he  adds  that  so  necessary  was  the  one  to  the  other,  that  if  the  master 
were  compelled  to  forgo  temporarily  his  toy,  he  straightway  fell 
ill  from  melancholy. 

The  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  supplied  by 
history  of  the  extraordinary  affection  borne  by  kings  to  their  jesters — 
an  affection  perhaps  the  result  in  part  of  a  licensed  familiarity 
permitted  to  the  fool  alone.  Traces  of  it  are  everywhere  apparent. 
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Here  and  there  a  magnificent  tomb  such  as  that  erected  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maurice  de  Senlis  to  the  memory  of  Thevenin  de 
Saint-Ligier,  '  fool  of  the  King  our  Lord,'  testifies  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  master  towards  the  man  who  had  made  him  laugh.  Or  again 
the  proof  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  gifts  such  as  the  rich  chapelle  of  ermine 
covered  with  a  rose  bush,  with  stem  of  gold  of  cypress  and  leaves 
of  wrought  gold,  presented  by  John  the  Good,  the  prisoner  of  Poictiers, 
to  his  fool,  Jehan  Arcemalle.  So  dear  was  Caillette,  his  official  jester, 
to  Francis  the  First  that  when  death  had  removed  him  from  his  post 
the  King  paid  to  his  memory  the  unwelcome  compliment  of  insisting 
that  his  son,  made  after  quite  another  pattern  and  regarding  the 
calling  with  abhorrence,  should  carry  on  the  family  tradition  by 
assuming  the  cap  and  bells.  Of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France  it  is 
recorded  that  he  maintained  at  his  Court  a  number  of  the  craft,  with 
whom,  his  morning  devotions  concluded,  he  was  accustomed  to 
exchange  '  paroles  joyeuses  et  honnestes '  before  proceeding  to  the 
more  serious  occupations  of  the  day.  Poor  mad  Charles  the  Sixth 
surrounded  himself  with  jesters,  hoping  thus  to  find  a  means  of 
distraction  from  his  melancholy ;  and,  to  come  to  a  prince  of  the 
Church,  so  close  and  intimate  was  the  tie  uniting  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth 
and  his  favourite  buffoon  that  the  latter  assisted  at  his  death-bed, 
and  has  been  asserted — one  would  hope  erroneously — to  have  been 
the  sole  watcher  there. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  The  exceptions  upon  record 
only  serve  to  accentuate  the  universality  of  the  fashion.  It  is  stated 
that  by  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Third  no  official  jester  was  appointed  ; 
Barbarossa,  though  so  far  conforming  to  usage  as  to  fill  the  office 
at  his  Court,  is  said  to  have  had  no  liking  for  the  race  ;  and  Christian 
the  First  of  Denmark,  on  being  presented  as  a  gift  with  a  bevy  of 
fools — no  uncommon  form  of  courtesy  at  that  day — replied  roughly, 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  argument  urged  against  the  profession 
by  Seneca,  though  with  a  difference,  that  he  found  himself  in  no  need 
of  them,  since  had  he  desired  a  like  possession  it  would  only  have 
been  necessary  to  license  his  own  courtiers — those  gentlemen  being 
capable,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  of  exhibiting  themselves  as  the 
greatest  fools  in  Europe. 

On  the  part  of  the  Church  some  exertions  were  made  to  discourage 
the  calling.  Ecclesiastics  were  forbidden  to  maintain  fools  ;  or — a 
significant  prohibition,  but  shown  by  the  facts  of  history  to  be  by  no 
means  unnecessary — to  take  upon  themselves  the  performance  of  the 
part ;  and  jesters,  with  actors,  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Sacraments.  When,  however,  the  tide  is  setting  strongly  enough  in 
a  given  direction  anathemas  are  powerless  to  arrest  it ;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  that  could  be  done,  the  custom  became  so  general  that,  look 
closely  enough  into  the  society  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  familiar 
figure  in  its  livery  of  green  and  gold  is  never  long  absent,  often 
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grotesque,  sometimes  malignant,  wise  and  foolish  by  turns  ;  jesting 
at  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  '  tragic-comic  fellow '  of  Car- 
lylean  phrase,  the  uglier  the  better,  as  if  Nature  herself,  pressed  into 
the  service,  had  perpetrated  a  grim  pleasantry  in  his  fashioning,  and 
whose  laughter,  ringing  now  false,  now  true,  is  everywhere  the  accom- 
paniment of  mediaeval  life. 

In  spite  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  class,  it  is  not  altogether  an  easy 
matter,  coming  to  examine  the  members  of  which  it  was  composed, 
to  discover  the  man  under  the  motley,  or  to  separate  the  individual 
from  the  type.  The  traditional  character  belonging  to  the  fool,  like 
that  of  the  clown  and  the  harlequin  in  the  pantomime,  supplies 
the  performer  with  a  standard  to  which  he  is  bound  to  conform. 
Romance  has  also  stepped  in  to  darken  counsel  and  fiction  has  become 
so  interwoven  and  blended  with  fact  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  disabuse  the  mind  of  prepossessions  and  to  form  any  true  picture, 
not  of  the  Triboulet  of  Victor  Hugo's  sombre  tragedy,  or  of  the  Chicot 
of  Dumas,  but  of  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  who  played  their 
parts,  well  or  ill,  in  the  real  drama  of  life  ;  and  were  the  creations,  not 
of  the  imaginative  fancy  of  a  later  day,  but  of  their  own  age  and 
atmosphere,  called  into  existence  by  an  actual  demand. 

Thus  the  very  fascination  exercised  by  the  fool  over  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  has  placed  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  any  true 
realisation  of  him.  It  is,  however,  no  wonder  that  that  fascination 
should  have  been  felt.  A  man  set  apart,  as  a  general  rule,  from  his 
fellows  by  some  hideous  deformity  of  body  or  infirmity  of  mind — one  to 
whom  in  our  day  humanity  might  offer  its  alms,  but  with  averted 
eyes — yet  bound  to  pass  through  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
using  every  fact  and  circumstance  of  this  melancholy  world  as 
material  for  the  jokes  which  were  his  only  raison  d'etre  and  apology  for 
existing — such  a  man  is,  in  truth,  a  living  paradox  which  may  fairly 
arrest  the  attention.  The  fool's  was  a  never-ending  theatrical  per- 
formance :  he  was  a  comedian  who  was  allowed  no  respite  from  his 
part,  a  clown  never  at  liberty  to  quit  the  boards.  How  loyally  his 
task  was  sometimes  performed,  to  the  very  end,  is  apparent  from  a 
letter  attributed  to  Bang  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France,  who,  writing 
to  the  town  of  Troy,  to  demand  from  it  a  fresh  fool  in  the  place 
of  one  recently  dead,  prays  on  behalf  of  the  latter  that  '  le  Seigneur 
Dieu  veuille  avoir  en  gre  1'ame  de  luy  qui  oncques  ne  faillit  en  sa 
charge  et  fonction  empres  de  nostre  royale  Seigneurie,  et  mesmement 
ne  voult  si  trespasser  sans  faire  quelque  joyeusete  et  gentille  farce  de 
son  metier.'  l 

Scarcely  less  striking  is  the  example  of  another  member  of  the 
profession  who,  assassinated  at  his  own  door,  replied  to  his  wife's 
inquiry  from  within  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  that  nothing 
at  all  was  the  matter — they  had  only  slain  her  husband  ;  and  so,  with  a 

1  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  document. 
VOL.   LXII-No.  36d  $ 
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jest  on  his  lips,  passed  away.  It  might  well  be  that  the  habit  of  a 
lifetime  became  second  nature  ;  and  that  the  fool,  no  less  than  his 
audience,  forgot  that  he  was  anything  more  than  a  machine  for  supply- 
ing the  necessary  amount  of  laughter ;  forgetting,  too,  that  he  had  been 
a  man  before  he  was  turned  into  a  buffoon.  But  the  pathos  of  the 
situation  is  not  sensibly  diminished  by  the  unconsciousness  of  the 
chief  actor,  and  it  is  no  doubt  that  pathos  to  which  he  owes  his  principal 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  students  of  a  later  day. 

It  is,  in  spite  of  this  interest,  only  in  comparatively  recent  years 
that  the'elements  which  went  to  the  making  of  a  fool  have  been  scien- 
tifically examined,  the  two  Dr.  Moreaus,  father  and  son,  having  taken 
a  foremost  part  in  the  investigation.  According  to  these  authorities, 
the  fool  proper,  as  distinguished  from  either  the  knave  who  found  it 
convenient  to  assume  the  part,  or  the  mere  manufactured  article, 
belonged  to  an  intermediate  class,  to  be  confounded  neither  with  men 
in  full  possession  of  their  senses  nor  with  genuine  madmen.  This 
mixture  of  reason  and  insanity,  combined  with  other  traits,  and 
sometimes  inherited  from  a  long  ancestral  line  of  jesters,  was  the 
source  of  the  strange  and  violent  contradictions  forming  a  marked 
feature  of  the  genuine  fool,  by  turns  wise  and  foolish,  wicked  and 
upright,  brave  and  cowardly.  An  idiot,  pure  and  simple,  was  an 
incomplete  and  second-class  fool,  a  fully  rational  man  merely  acted 
the  part.  In  some  cases  a  sort  of  mental  crystallisation  seems  to  have 
taken  place  at  an  early  age  in  children  gifted  with  abnormal  powers 
of  wit,  the  development  of  the  intellect  having  stopped  short  at  the 
period  when  they  had  been  infant  prodigies.  In  such  instances  the 
childish  brain,  with  its  strong  instincts,  its  flashes  of  keen  intelligence, 
its  uncontrolled  passions,  blind  hatreds  and  exaggerated  affections, 
in  the  body  of  the  man,  supplied  the  combination,  pathetic  and 
bizarre,  most  effective  in  the  professional  fool. 

Such  a  fool — one  of  Nature's  manufacture — could  almost  command 
his  own  price  ;  and,  hereditary  predisposition  being  an  important 
factor  in  the  case,  the  families  and  localities  prolific  in  these  growths 
were  in  high  repute.  That  an  aptitude  for  the  performance  of  the 
part  should  run  in  the  blood  was  of  course  natural  enough,  consider- 
ing the  importance  of  a  strain  of  madness  ;  and  of  a  certain  jester 
Bouchet  records  that  'il  etoit  d'une  famille  et  d'une  race  dont 
tous  etoient  honnestement  fous ' — while  he  goes  on  to  add  a  more 
singular  fact,  namely,  that  all  born  in  one  particular  house,  though  of 
alien  blood,  were  lunatic ;  so  that  the  great  nobles  were  accustomed 
to  draw  their  fools  from  it,  a  large  revenue  accruing  to  its  possessors 
from  the  traffic. 

Such  a  hotbed  of  marketable  madness  has  something  ghastly 
about  it ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
actual  money  value  of  imbecility  may  have  secured  for  the  idiot 
better  treatment  than  he^ would  otherwise  have  received,  and  have 
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tended  to  console  those  who  had  the  misfortune  of  bringing  him 
into  the  world.  Thoni,  fool  to  King  Henry  the  Second  of  France, 
owed  his  advancement  to  his  imbecility  alone,  having  been  destined 
to  the  priesthood  by  his  mother  in  order  that  he  might  pray  for  the 
souls  of  two  elder  brothers,  both  simpletons  and  dead  in  the  exercise 
of  the  fool's  profession.  A  genuine  idiot,  however,  was  too  valuable  an 
article  to  be  lightly  surrendered  to  the  Church  ;  and  so  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  the  third  son  was  even  more  richly  endowed  in  that 
direction  than  his  brethren,  the  Court  made  good  its  claim  to  his 
services.  For,  '  s'il  vous  plait,'  says  Brantome,  '  voyez  1'innocence 
de  cette  pauvre  mere,  car  le  petit  Thoni  etait  plus  fou  que  les  deux 
autres  ! '  Whether  or  no  the  mother  reconciled  herself  to  the  change 
in  her  son's  destiny  does  not  appear ;  but  '  le  petit  Thoni '  enjoyed 
a  great  success  at  Court,  being  pronounced  by  the  Constable  de  Mont- 
morency  to  be  '  le  plus  fin  fou  courtisan  qu'il  ne  vit  jamais,'  a  eulogy 
finding  somewhat  singular  corroboration  in  the  fool's  behaviour  towards 
himself,  Thoni  being  accustomed  to  address  the  Constable  with  affec- 
tionate familiarity  as  '  Papa  '  so  long  as  the  latter  continued  in  favour 
with  his  royal  master,  but  discarding  that  mode  of  address  so  soon 
as  Montmorency's  star  had  declined. 

While  the  fool  proper  was  drawn  from  the  class  occupying  the 
borderland  between  reason  and  madness,  those  who  exercised  the 
craft  as  a  means  of  a  living  were,  of  course,  by  no  means  confined  to 
it.  At  a  time  when  the  genuine  article  was  in  so  much  demand,  it 
was  inevitable  that  spurious  imitations  should  exist,  and  the  ranks 
of  the  professional  fool  were  constantly  recruited  not  only  from 
among  those  in  whom  grotesque  ugliness  of  feature  or  physical 
deformity  caused  the  lack  of  mental  qualifications  to  be  overlooked, 
but  also  by  other  aspirants  in  whose  case  the  handiwork  of  Nature 
had  been  supplemented  and  amended  by  man.  The  trade  was  both 
popular  and  lucrative,  and  likely  to  commend  itself  to  a  large  number 
of  sharp  lads  who  preferred  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  making  sport  for 
nobles  and  princes  to  earning  their  bread  by  honest  labour.  When 
the  supply  of  natural  fools  ran  short,  it  was  not  difficult  for  these 
inferior  and  artificial  jesters  to  obtain  employment ;  but  to  such 
apprentices  a  regular  training  was  necessary  before  they  were  con- 
sidered capable  of  exercising  their  craft.  '  Un  fou  de  bonne  maison,' 
we  are  told,  '  etait  eleve  avec  autant  de  souci,  de  peines  et  de  frais 
qu'un  ane  savant ' ;  the  fact  of  this  education,  and  of  the  appointment 
of  a  gouverneur  to  instruct  the  young  man  in  his  duties,  being  an 
indication  that  the  pupil  belonged  rather  to  the  rank  and  file  than  to 
the  spontaneous  and  original  geniuses  of  his  profession. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  those  who  became  buffoons  by  mere 
choice,  as  a  man  might  take  up  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  or  of  a  gold- 
smith, and  the  genuine  jester  designated  by  Nature  for  the  calling, 
there  were  a  vast  number  of  intermediaries,  defying  classification, 
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and  ranging  from  the  simple  idiot  to  the  brilliant  wit,  or  the  clumsy 
peasant  whose  very  uncouthness  and  ignorance  was  a  part  of  his 
stock-in-trade,  to  the  polished  courtier,  fool  only  in  name.  It  is 
possible,  in  reviewing  the  long  line,  to  mention  only  a  few  specimens 
of  a  class  including  almost  as  many  varieties  as  humanity  itself— 
humanity  mocking  and  mocked  at,  not  realising  that  in  its  ridicule  it 
ridicules  itself,  yet  sad  enough,  whether  as  jester  or  as  butt,  all  the 
time.  There  was  Brusquet,  who  began  his  career  as  a  quack  prac- 
titioner, and,  in  danger  of  hanging  for  having  sent  too  many  of  the 
King's  subjects  to  the  grave  by  his  remedies,  offered  a  singular  defence. 
'  Ceux-la  qui  sont  morts  se  plaignent-ils  ? '  he  asked.  '  Et  ne  sont- 
ils  pas  gueris  de  la  fievre  a  perpetuite  ? '  There  was  Triboulet,  who 
in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  bons-mots  fathered  upon  him,  seems  to 
have  been  a  specimen  of  the  genuine  fool,  in  whom  a  simplicity  verging 
on  idiotcy  alternated  with  flashes  of  shrewd  sagacity.  There  were 
the  Caillettes,  father  and  son,  epitomising  in  their  own  persona  the 
contrasts  to  be  found  in  their  calling — the  elder  being  a  simple  idiot, 
while  of  the  son  it  is  related  that,  in  shame  and  indignation  at  the 
part  he  was  compelled  to  play,  he  would  have  preferred  death  to 
its  performance,  and  whom  romance  and  legend  have  made  the 
lover  of  Diane  de  Poictiers. 

Space  fails  to  multiply  instances — to  tell  of  the  succession  of  English 
fools ;  of  Hitard,  penitent  and  devout,  who,  proceeding  to  Rome  to 
expiate  a  life  of  folly,  laid  upon  the  altar  his  magnificent  deed  of 
gift  conveying  Walworth  to  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  of  Patch,  Wolsey's 
domestic  jester,  who,  presented  by  the  Cardinal  to  Henry  the  Eighth, 
had  to  be  detached  by  force  from  his  former  master ;  of  Heywood, 
whose  task  it  was  to  drive  away  the  melancholy  of  Mary  Tudor,  and 
who  comforted  her,  when  near  to  death,  with  music  ;  of  Tarleton,  who 
told  Elizabeth  more  of  her  faults  than  her  chaplains,  and  enjoyed  so 
much  celebrity  that  '  the  year  of  Tarleton's  death '  was  as  common  a 
phrase  as  '  the  year  of  the  Armada.' 

Of  other  fools,  too,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  more  than  passing 
mention ;  fools  such  as  the  unhappy  Prince  Galitzin,  degraded  by  Peter 
the  Great  to  the  office  of  jester  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  religion  ; 
or  other  Russian  nobles  placed  on  the  register  as  a  chastisement  for 
the  neglect  of  opportunities  of  educational  enlightenment ;  or  those 
of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  who  went  so  far  as  to  claim  the  title  of 
Christ's  Fool,  or  Fool  at  the  Court  of  God ;  or  ecclesiastical  buffoons, 
like  the  Dominican  Mariano,  who,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  alternate 
performance  of  the  parts  of  buffoon  and  monk,  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  a  bishop  his  executor  and  bequeathing  a  third  part  of  the 
riches  thus  equivocally  acquired  to  Christ. 

The  long  line  is  at  an  end.  It  is  not  indeed  that  the  value  of 
laughter  has  become  depreciated  with  years ;  but  in  its  elder  age  the 
world  perhaps  finds  a  greater  difficulty  in  laughing  of  malice  pre- 
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pense  and  must  be  tricked  into  merriment  unawares.  At  any  rate, 
the  man  who  now  desires  to  be  merry  must  be  his  own  purveyor  of 
mirth.  Of  those  whose  business  it  was  to  provide  it  nothing  remains 
except  a  trace  here  and  there — a  '  fool's  chamber '  in  some  old  house, 
an  inscription  on  a  tomb,  the  familiar  figure  in  cap  and  bells  of  a  wood- 
cut. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  motley  that  makes  the  jester,  any  more 
than  the  uniform  the  soldier  or  the  cassock  the  priest ;  and  there 
may  be  still  among  us  some  who,  turning  over  the  records  of  the  past, 
may  take  home  to  themselves  the  prayer  addressed,  in  the  epitaph 
of  Clement  Marot,  by  the  dead  fool  Jouan  to  all  those  living  members 
of  his  craft  who  in  that  day  made  up  so  numerous  a  brotherhood. 
And  thus  it  runs  : 

Tous  fols  et  tous  Jouans  aussy, 

Venez  pour  moy  prier  icy, 

L'ung  apres  1'autre,  et  non  ensemble, 

Car  le  lieu  serait,  ce  me  semble, 

Ung  petit  bien  estvoit  pour  tous, 

Et  puis,  s'on  ne  parloit  pas  tout  doulx, 

Tant  de  gens  me  romproient  mon  sommc. 

And  the  verses  go  on  to  entreat  that,  should  by  chance  a  wise  man 
pass  that  way,  it  might  be  at  the  living  fools  who  crowd  the  place  that 
his  ridicule  should  be  directed,  rather  than  at  the  dead  Jouan  who 
lies  below,  since,  after  all, 

Faut-il  rire  d'un  trepasse  ? 

IDA  A.  TAYLOR. 
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DEGREE-GRANTING  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  CANADA— II. 


LAVAL 

Cardinal  Protecteur 

L'Eminentissime 

Girolamo-Maria  Gotti 

Cardinal-Pretre  de  la  Sainte  Eglise  Bomaine 

Du  titre  de  Sainte- Marie  della  Scala 
Preset  General  de  la  Sacree  Congregation  de  la  Propagande 

Conseil  Supe"rieur 

Etabli  par  la  Bulle  '  Inter  Varias  Sollicitudines  '  pour 

La  Haute  Surveillance  de  la  Foi  et  des  Moeurs 

NN.SS.  Les  Archeveques  et  Eveques  de  la 

Province  de  Quebec 

Visiteur  et  Chancelier  Apostolique 

Sa  Grandeur  Monseigneur  Louis-Nazaire  Begin 

Archeveque  de  Quebec 

Vice -Chancelier  Apostolique 
Sa  Grandeur  Monseigneur  Paul-Louis-Napoleon 
Bruchesi,  Archeveque  de  Montreal 

THESE  resounding  titles  proclaim  the  uncompromising  tone  of  Laval, 
which,  is  nothing  if  not  orthodox.  Its  attitude  is  precisely  the  opposite 
to  that  of  Dalhousie.  Dalhousie  holds  that  university  life  is  the 
world  in  miniature,  where  there  are  all  sorts  of  opinions,  and  a  man 
must  form  his  own,  relying  for  religious  guidance  on  the  training  of 
childhood  and  youth.  Laval  holds  that  the  Church  must  control 
the  mind  of  man  till  the  last  moment  of  his  pupilage,  perhaps  even 
more  at  the  university  than  elsewhere  :  it  stands  or  falls  by  orthodoxy. 
We  are  fond  of  referring  to  efforts  like  this  as  being  *  opposed  to 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age,'  as  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  were  not  what  the 
men  of  the  age  made  it.  Another  metaphor,  much  employed,  is  that 
Laval  is  '  trying  to  put  back  the  clock.'  If  the  clock  is  fast  (to  follow 
the  metaphor),  Laval  will  be  doing  good  work.  To  quit  metaphor, 
'  Will  Laval  succeed  ? '  is  a  fair  question.  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  Laval  should  not  succeed.  Science  and  medicine  are  not  con- 
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cerned  with  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy,  although  the  handling  of  such 
scientific  results  as  enter  the  realm  of  philosophy  will  naturally  be 
strictly  orthodox.  History,  too,  must  be  taught  from  one  side ;  but, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  worldly  success,  these  are  matters  of  secondary 
importance.  If  the  other  teaching  is  sound,  if  Laval  turns  out  good 
lawyers  and  good  doctors,  it  will  reap  its  reward. 

The  faculties  are  divided  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  which 
latter  city  there  is  a  population  of  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, or  five  times  that  of  Quebec.  The  official  language  of  the 
university  is  French ;  French  and  English  may  be  heard  alternately 
in  the  Law  Courts.  It  is  constantly  said  (and  not  repudiated,  in  fact 
approved)  that  Quebeckers  are  '  Frenchmen  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth ' — in  language  and  religion,  but  not  in  allegiance.  Lan- 
guage and  religion  appear  to  be  bound  up  together,  and  Laval  is  the 
symbol  and  binding  force  of  the  alliance.  The  obvious  comment  that 
occurs  to  the  visitor  is  '  Why  ? '  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  talk 
French — either  the  French  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  or  the  French  of 
M.  Combes — in  order  to  demonstrate  one's  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
See  :  rather  the  contrary,  one  would  say,  judging  in  the  light  of  history. 
Much  of  the  aspiring  intelligence  of  the  province  of  Quebec  will  look 
to  Laval  for  enlightenment.  Why,  then,  should  the  university  stamp 
with  its  approval  the  maintenance  of  a  system  which  condemns  its 
votaries  to  live  in  a  backwater  ?  The  multiplication  of  languages  is 
coming  to  be  a  considerable  embarrassment  in  the  world  of  letters  ; 
and,  so  far,  there  is  no  sign  that  Laval  proposes  to  check  the  process 
of  indefinite  multiplication.  So  one  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
Laval  has  a  great  opportunity  before  it ;  if  it  seized  the  opportunity, 
the  world  of  letters  would  be  very  grateful.  The  actual  effect  of 
adopting  English  would  be  considerable  ;  the  example  inspiring. 

Architecturally  Laval  is  imposing.  The  university  stands  on  a 
picked  site,  at  the  very  junction  of  the  St.  Charles  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
As  we  steam  up  this  overwhelmingly  magnificent  stream,  Laval 
captures  our  attention  from  afar.  So  might  have  looked  the  palace 
of  some  Archbishop-Elector  before  the  great  shell  came  to  serve  as  a 
shelter  to  a  less  exalted  intruder.  Inside  it  is  a  splendid  maze  ;  twice 
have  I  lost  myself  in  its  vast  corridors  and  many  storeys.  Every- 
where are  pictures,  or  rather  illustrations  ;  here  and  there  is  a  Prelate, 
and  here  and  there  a  Pontiff.  Sometimes  a  plate  of  Piranesi ;  not  his 
best  work,  but  still  a  Piranesi. 

The  account  of  the  Jubilee  of  Laval  appeared  with  the  '  nihil 
obstat '  of  Father  Mathieu  and  the  '  Imprimatur  f  L.N.  Arch,  de 
Quebec ' ;  it  may  therefore  be  taken  as  authoritative.  Under  the 
decree  '  Jamdudum,'  of  the  2nd  of  February  1889,  Montreal  was  made 
practically  independent  of  Quebec,  and  placed  under  a  Vice-Rector, 
nominated  to  the  University  Council  of  Quebec  by  the  bishops  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Montreal.  The  Royal  Charter  reached 
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Quebec  in  December  1852,  and  was  apparently  confirmed  by  a  brief 
from  Pius  the  Ninth  on  the  6th  of  March  1853  ;  but  the  '  charte  ponti- 
ficale  '  did  not  issue  until  the  15th  of  May  1876.  '  C'est  a  Londres 
qu'elle  a  demande  son  existence  officielle  ;  mais  c'est  a  Rome  qu'elle 
est  allee  chercher  l'orientation  de  sa  vie  intellectuelle.' 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  university  which  goes  to  Rome 
to  find  itself  intellectually  should  have  no  popular  basis  for  its  consti- 
tution. In  fact,  Laval  is  a  theocracy  ;  conspicuous  among  the  denomi- 
national institutions  of  Canada.  The  number  of  undergraduates 
does  not  appear  in  the  '  Annuaire  ' ;  a  recent  '  Baedeker  '  gives  the 
number  as  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  imperfect  organisation  of 
the  Arts  faculty  and  the  habit  of  including  the  highest  class  of  the 
Petit  Seminaire  in  the  numbers  of  the  first  undergraduate  year  make 
it  difficult  to  place  Laval  in  language  exactly  corresponding  to  any- 
thing in  other  universities. 

To  return  to  the  language  question.  To  retain  French  as  the 
language  of  a  province  embarrasses  other  Canadians — which  may  or 
may  not  be  a  worthy  object ;  there  are  many  views  on  this  subject. 
Socially  it  is  rather  amusing,  provided  that  one  can  stammer  a  few 
words  of  French.  Commercially  it  must  be  a  slight  drawback,  per- 
haps more  than  a  slight  drawback.  With  all  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  here  :  we  have  only  to  consider  Laval  from  the  academical 
point  of  view,  and,  academically,  the  retention  of  French  is  a  blunder. 
French  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  '  the  language  of  the  country.' 
Hardly :  it  is  one  language,  officially  recognised,  and  prevalent  in  one 
province.  Now  a  young  man  goes  to  the  university  to  '  breathe  the 
large  air,'  and  learn  things  which  may  help  him  in  his  career.  At  Laval 
he  finds  that  the  important  people  do  not  speak  English,  generally 
that  they  cannot  speak  English  except  as  a  foreign  language,  sometimes 
that  they  cannot  speak  any  English  at  all.  All  the  work  is  done  in 
French  or  Latin.  He  naturally  follows  his  masters,  and  concludes 
that  English  is  of  secondary  importance  in  the  British  Empire.  But 
it  is  precisely  at  the  university  that  he  should  learn  what  he  (naturally 
enough)  cannot  realise  at  home — the  importance  of  the  English 
language  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  British  Empire. 

Every  university  ought  to  be  a  factor  in  the  h'fe  of  the  Empire. 
If  Laval  is  to  take  this,  its  proper,  position,  English  ought  to  be  its 
official  language.  Nothing  else  will  convince  its  critics,  nothing  else 
will  save  it  from  the  doom  of  provincialism  or  will  so  greatly  help  it 
to  become  a  real  university. 

PKOVE  AJUL  THINGS 
McOill  University  Bifle  Association 

Eule  II. — Only  members  of  the  club  who  have  taken  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
may  take  part  in  the  matches,  and  will  have  to  show  their  membership  tickets 
if  required. 
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The  noble  motto  '  Prove  all  things  '  is  carved  in  capitals  over  the 
fireplace  in  the  hall  of  the  Physics  Building  of  McGill ;  the  typewritten 
regulation  as  to  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  is  on  the  noticeboard  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall.  Here,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  great  university,  we  find  its  principles  blazoned 
forth  :  McGill  is  intensely  national.  It  stands  in  complete  detachment 
from  all  creeds  and  dogmas.  It  is  sumptuous  and  spacious  in  archi- 
tecture, and  takes  care,  further,  that  the  control  of  its  fortunes  rests 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  first-rate  capacity.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  it  is  the  ideal  university. 

There  is  no  pretence  here  of  belonging  to  another  century.  McGill 
accepts  no  dictation,  either  political  or  religious.  Men  teach,  and 
students  insist  on  learning.  Here  is  the  Faith  which,  if  it  has  not 
moved  mountains,  has  at  least  made  one  of  the  great  universities  of 
the  world.  Chicago  may  have — in  point  of  fact,  has — many  more 
students,  but  no  university  in  the  world  can  have  a  nobler  tone  or 
loftier  aims.  If  McGill  be  the  soul  of  Canada,  there  is  no  fear  for  the 
future  of  the  Dominion. 

A  monotone  of  eulogy  makes  dull  reading.  Nevertheless,  if  there 
is  no  fault  to  find  what  is  one  to  say  ?  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
attend  lectures  at  McGill.  They  were,  mostly,  on  subjects  in  which 
I  have  always  found  it  impossible  to  take  anything  but  a  perfunctory 
interest.  '  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ? '  I  reflected  on  taking  my 
seat.  They  can — in  McGill :  everything  is  alive  in  McGill ;  all  things 
flourish  and  nourish.  Life  informs  letters  ;  letters  inspire  life.  The 
twelve  hundred  students  of  the  university  of  so  many  noble  bene- 
factors seem  few  in  comparison  with  the  reputed  five  thousand  of 
Chicago  ;  but  if  we  reflect  on  the  huge  preponderance  of  French 
residents,  they  will  seem  many.  McGill  is  a  queen  among  universities  ; 
Laval  is  a  handmaiden  ;  such  is  the  deliberate  choice  of  Laval.  When 
one  first  hears  the  phrase,  '  We  are  Frenchmen  of  the  age  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,'  one  assumes  that  this  antiquated  pose  has  some  meta- 
phorical significance  which  will  become  apparent  upon  closer  study. 
On  closer  study,  however,  we  discover  that  there  is  no  question  of 
metaphor.  This  is  exactly  the  objective  that  Laval  has  set  before 
it,  and  which  it  has  triumphantly  achieved.  But  at  what  cost  ? 

The  great  buildings  which  face  Sherbrooke  Street,  Montreal, 
consist  of  seven  blocks,  representing  an  outlay  of  half  a  million  pounds 
sterling.  They  are  the  Redpath  Library  and  Museum,  the  Arts 
Building,  the  Medical  Building,  the  Macdonald  Engineering  Building, 
the  Macdonald  Chemistry  and  Mining  Building,  and  the  Macdonald 
Physics  Building,  which  last  is  the  best  and  best-equipped  in  the 
world.  These  are  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  affiliated  theological 
colleges — the  Congregational,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Wesleyan,  and  the 
Diocesan  Colleges.  There  are  also  the  Royal  Victoria  College  for 
Women  and  the  Conservatorium.  Outside  the  former  is  a  replica  of 
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her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise's  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  The  College  and  Conservatorium  are  gifts  of 
Lord  Strathcona — two  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  many  bene- 
factions to  McGill.  The  Union  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  ;  it  is  impossible  to  have  finer 
buildings.  The  Victoria  College  is  a  residence  for  women  students. 

McGill  is  often  reproached  for  its  wealth— by  the  envious  ;  but  its 
wealth  is  the  natural  result  of  the  maintenance  of  sound  principles. 
All  that  moves  in  the  Canada  of  to-day  is  English  ;  Laval  is  nothing 
if  not  a  protest  against  everything  that  is  English.  McGill  is  national, 
Laval  is  provincial.  McGill  appeals  to  the  living  century ;  Laval 
appeals  to  the  dead  centuries.  The  dead  centuries  are  silent,  but  the 
living  century  has  raised  McGill  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  con- 
trolling mental  forces  of  the  world. 

The  constitution  of  McGill  is  complicated  and  unusual ;  but  it 
works  satisfactorily,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so.  The 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  the  Governor-General  for 
the  time  being  is  Visitor.  Like  many  other  successful  institutions,  it 
had  a  stormy  youth.  '  The  record  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
university's  existence  is  an  unbroken  tale  of  financial  embarrassment 
and  administrative  difficulties.'  l  The  medical  faculty  never  died 
out ;  but  everything  else  in  the  university  languished,  if  it  did  not 
expire.  The  vigorous  life  of  the  four  existing  faculties  is  the  growth  of 
the  last  fifty  years. 

The  faculties  are  those  of  Arts,  Applied  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
The  Chancellor  is  Lord  Strathcona,  whose  imperial  achievements  it  is 
probably  unnecessary  to  commemorate.  The  other  eleven  Governors 
are  Mr.  John  Molson,  of  the  great  banking  house  of  Molsons,  Sir 
William  Macdonald,  whose  donations  to  the  university  have  been 
of  incredible  munificence,  Mr.  George  Hague,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Merchants  Bank  of  Canada,  Messrs.  Greenshields,  Angus  and  Ross, 
whose  picture-galleries  ought  to  be  of  European  reputation,  Mr. 
Justice  Archibald,  Mr.  Charles  Fleet,  K.C.,  Mr.  Campbell,  K.C., 
Sir  William  Van  Home,  long  famous  as  the  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  Mr.  Clouston,  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Mr.  Hayes,  President  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Wreford,  head  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Wrefords. 

Everything  in  McGill  is  on  the  grand  scale.  The  '  College  and 
University'  magazine  is  like  a  great  English  monthly.  The  library 
contains  111,000  volumes,  and  the  reading-room  is  stately  and  con- 
venient. Although  it  sounds  incredible,  it  is  not  draughty.  The 
travelling  library  is  an  important  feature.  McGill  m  aintains  a  separate 
library  for  this  purpose.  Upon  application  from  any  local  centre  of 
study  which  possesses  the  easy  qualifications  laid  down  by  the  univer- 
sity, McGill  sends  out  boxes  of  books  and  copies  of  fine  pictures  to  any 
1  University  Calendar,  p.  2. 
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part  of  the  Dominion.  Sixty  thousand  volumes  have  been  sent  out 
in  the  course  of  the  past  six  years,  and  not  one  dollar's  worth  of 
damage  has  been  done.  This  great  work  is  only  just  beginning. 

Throughout  the  maritime  provinces  one  may  often  hear  it  main- 
tained that  the  weakest  side  of  McGill  is  the  Arts  faculty.  When  one 
has  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  lectures,  and  of  coming  in  contact 
with  the  remarkable  minds  that  inspire  and  control  that  faculty,  one 
wonders  how  the  legend  arose.  A  faculty  so  strongly  officered  cannot 
possibly  be  weak.  That  it  may  not  be  as  authoritative  as  the  others 
is  possible  ;  but  if  this  strength  be  counted  weakness,  how  great  must 
be  the  strength  of  McGill. 

The  great  University  of  Toronto  is  about  as  large  and  important 
as  Cambridge.  In  winter  time  the  spectacle  of  the  buildings  in  Queen's 
Park  is  imposing ;  in  summer  time  the  effect  must  be  extremely 
beautiful.  The  Park  is  so  large  that  it  contains  the  Parliament 
Buildings  as  well  as  the  university,  and  yet  leaves  abundant  grassy 
timbered  space  between. 

This  effect  is  enhanced  as  we  visit  the  buildings  one  by  one,  and 
remark  their  solid  and  ample  equipment.  The  assured  minimum 
income  of  100,0002.  annually  must  place  the  university  above  the 
fear  of  pecuniary  embarrassment.  The  staff  is  numerous,  zealous, 
and  highly  competent.  The  first  general  impression  is  that  of  a 
university  which  has  won  through  all  its  troubles  to  assured  success 
and  dignity. 

When  we  penetrate  below  the  surface  this  impression  is  not  lost, 
nor  is  it  materially  weakened.  But  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  of  190  6 
did  not  hesitate  to  describe  the  situation  as  they  found  it  as  '  a  mass 
of  perplexities  and  anomalies.'  We  may  accept  that  conclusion 
coming  from  such  a  source.  A  period  of  residence  in  Toronto  filled 
with  attentive  study  of  the  mass  of  current  literature,  legislative 
and  otherwise,  on  the  subject  leads  to  the  further  conclusion  that 
the  Commissioners'  words  wera  moderate. 

A  university  may  thrive  in  spite  of  a  complicated  constitution  and 
perplexing  circumstances,  and  the  chief  impression  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  history  of  the  university  is  one  of  thankfulness  and 
pride  that  so  many  and  great  difficulties  should  have  been  successfully 
surmounted.  Nevertheless,  one  is  not  without  some  anxiety  as  to 
the  future  of  Toronto. 

Perhaps  we  may  with  advantage  refer  to  the  principles  of  sound 
university  government  laid  down  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  in  the 
month  of  March  1904.  It  was  there  pointed  out  that  the  chief  cause 
of  weakness  in  any  university  was  the  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
power.  Although  it  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  negative,  it  may  be 
stated  with  confidence  that  the  academical  body  never  intrudes 
upon  the  lay  body  or  upon  the  Vice-Chancellor.  Disturbance  is 
invariably  caused  either  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  ('  Principal '  or 
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some  other  title)  grasping  more  than  his  share  of  power,  or  from 
the  lay  body,  the  Council  (or  Board  of  Governors,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called),  interfering  in  academical  affairs  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand. In  both  cases  the  result  is  the  same — namely,  that  the  teaching 
body  (which  is  the  soul  of  the  university)  becomes  depressed  and  dis- 
contented. 

Approaching  the  four  principles  which  ought  to  animate  the 
direction  of  a  great  university,  we  find  that  Toronto  is  sailing  danger- 
ously near  the  wind.  A  university  should  be  non-political ;  but 
Toronto  is  handsomely  financed  by  the  province.  Political  control  is 
inevitable,  and  must,  as  always  and  everywhere,  be  harmful  unless 
the  lay  body  works  with  scrupulous  devotion  and  determination  to 
keep  the  university  clear  of  party  politics.  Will  that  scrupulous 
devotion  and  determination  be  invariably  displayed  ? 

A  university  should  be  free  from  denominational  bias  ;  but  Toronto 
is  a  group  of  colleges  founded  by  religious  bodies  in  violent  and  bitter 
opposition  each  to  the  other.  The  very  existence  of  the  university 
is  proof  of  their  determination  to  repress  these  differences  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good.  Let  us  hope  that  their  present  success 
will  be  permanent. 

'  Those  who  pay  the  piper  should  call  the  tune '  ;  yes,  but  they 
should  not  try  to  play  the  tune. 

Finally  '  brains  before  bricks.'  A  suspicion  crosses  one's  mind 
(it  even  crossed  one's  mind  in  McGill)  :  can  any  university  afford  this 
magnificent  installation  and  yet  retain  enough  means  to  pay  its  men 
properly  ?  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  this  point  with  some  atten- 
tion. Academical  men  are  very  patient :  they  work  for  salaries  which 
a  man  of  business  would  deride.  Inasmuch  as  the  lay  body  is  gener- 
ally composed  of  business  men,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  look 
down  on  the  academical  body  as  people  who  are  contented  to  work 
in  poverty — which  is  the  very  reason  why  they  should  be  so  highly 
respected.  There  are  two  ways  of  paying  men — in  money  and  in 
honour.  We  cannot  exact  or  appraise  honour,  the  more  reason  why 
we  should  be  careful  about  money.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
held  as  axiomatic  that  500Z.  a  year  is  fair  remuneration  for  a  pro- 
fessor's brain  and  work.  Without  further  words  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  (in  expensive  cities  like  Montreal  and  Toronto)  this  standard 
is  out  of  date.  Five  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  quite  inadequate. 

Why  does  one  venture  to  offer  criticisms  on  a  body  so  strong  and 
prosperous  as  the  University  of  Toronto  ?  Because  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  said  here — and  of  much  more  that  might  be  said — of  a  flattering 
nature,  there  hangs  about  the  university  a  disquieting  flavour  of  medio- 
crity. Is  it  possible,  to  make  a  final  suggestion,  that  Toronto  has  been 
too  long  '  breeding-in  '  ?  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  sound  principle  to  back  our 
own  men  ;  it  is  a  sure  means  to  success,  and  maintains  a  high  tone 
of  pride  and  ambition  among  the  alumni.  Nevertheless,  a  sound 
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principle  may  be  misapplied,  and  a  university  which  takes  too  many 
risks  in  this  direction  will  decline.  Has  anything  of  this  kind  been 
going  on  in  Toronto  ?  It  is  not  unlikely  in  the  case  of  a  State  univer- 
sity, for  reasons  obvious  and  human ;  none  the  less  would  it  be  the 
road  to  ruin,  or,  at  least,  to  decay. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  an  institution  so  potent  for  good,  and  turn 
to  the  second  university  of  the  province  of  Ontario — Queen's. 

Of  the  greater  universities  of  Canada  none  has  a  more  decided 
individual  character  than  Queen's.  It  has  now  about  eleven  hundred 
students,  an  increase  of  tenfold  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  ;  it  has 
been  in  existence  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century.  It  stands 
on  an  historic  site  of  beauty  and  dignity,  facing  south  to  Lake  Ontario. 
In  Kingston,  a  town  of  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the  university  is 
a  larger  proportionate  factor  in  the  life  of  the  town  than  is  possible 
in  Montreal  or  Toronto  or  Halifax. 

Queen's  is  in  close  connection  with,  but  not  controlled  by,  the 
Presbyterian  Church.2  It  was  often  and  urgently  pressed  to  '  come 
in,'  when  the  other  *  denominations '  combined  to  form  the  great 
University  of  Toronto.  So  far  as  a  traveller  can  judge,  the  decision 
of  Queen's  to  remain  a  separate  university  was  taken  for  sound  reasons  ; 
it  has  already  been  justified  by  events,  and  will  be  most  amply  justi- 
fied, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  rewarded,  in  the  future. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  two  great 
universities,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  loss  of  Queen's 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Eastern  Canada. 
More,  it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  civic  life  of  the  whole  Dominion. 

Nobody  can  understand  the  universities  of  Canada  without  slow 
and  patient  study  on  the  spot.  Only  after  attentive  and  sympathetic 
observation  will  the  traveller  appreciate  their  immense  influence  on 
the  life  of  the  nation.  Each  has  its  particular,  as  well  as  the  general, 
aim.  Laval  aims  at  turning  out  good  Catholics.  McGill  says :  '  Prove 
all  things.'  Queen's  aims  at  turning  out  good  citizens.  This  may 
explain  why  an  attentive  observer  may  learn  all  about  Queen's  with- 
out even  visiting  Kingston.  It  is  not  so  much  the  '  fame '  of  the 
university,  although  that  is  considerable,  as  the  '  form '  of  its  men, 
that  proclaims  everywhere  the  success  of  its  principles.  Just  as 
Dalhousie,  which  is  but  a  third  the  size  of  Queen's,  has  dominated 
the  whole  educational  system  of  Nova  Scotia,  so  Queen's  has  estab- 
lished, on  Scottish  lines,  a  great  power  in  a  great  province.  For 
Queen's, religion  is  not  apart  from  life  ;  it  is  part  of  life;  it  infoims, 
dignifies,  and  inspires  life.  The  university  is  scholarly  and  exacting 
in  tone ;  it  is  its  pride  to  study  Kant  and  Aristotle  in  the  original  in 
the  classes.  Its  outlook  on  life  is  steadfast ;  its  university  career  is  a 
preparation  for  real  life,  not  an  interim  period  of  dilettantism. 

2  Less  than  one  half  of  the  students  are  Presbyterians— Presbyterians,  468  ;  non- 
Presbyterians,  576. 
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Academic  details  in  profusion  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
these  conclusions,  but  they  would  only  interest  academic  people. 
What  the  public  has  to  understand  is  that  the  Canadian  population 
is  already  as  varied  in  religion,  in  ideals,  and  in  types  as  the  popula- 
tion of  Germany  before  its  unification.  The  soul  of  this  immature 
but  already  almost  gigantic  strength  is  the  university  system.  To 
sum  up,  Dalhousie  wants  nothing  (money  apart) ;  Fredericton  wants 
everything.  If  a  traveller  might  offer  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  that 
a  small  Commission  should  issue  to  Toronto  to  see  how  that  great 
university  has  faced  the  difficulties  that  perplex  New  Brunswick  so 
sorely.  Laval  wants  nothing — if  it  is  content  to  train  its  youth  to 
dwell  in  a  highly  agreeable  backwater  of  life.  If  Laval  means  to 
strike  out  into  the  great  current  of  modern  life  and  thought  it  will 
want  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  it  must  take  English  for  its  official 
language.  McGill  wants  nothing.  Toronto  wants  ten  years'  rest 
after  the  agitations  of  consolidation.  Queen's  wants  nothing  either 
from  the  academic  or  the  administrative  point  of  view,  for  their 
methods  are  the  best  possible.  But,  of  course,  the  position  of  an 
independent  university  existing  in  the  same  province  with  a  Govern- 
ment university  is  anxious.  So  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  pointed  out 
that,  to  take  even  the  lowest  ground,  no  investment  would  pay  the 
Dominion  patriots  better  than  a  handsome  financing  of  Queen's. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  brief  notices  are  concerned 
with  the  university  system  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  balance  of  power 
has  slowly  shifted  from  the  maritime  provinces  to  Quebec  and  Ontario. 
It  would  seem  as  though  Quebec  and  Ontario  would,  in  their  turn, 
yield  precedence  to  the  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast — those  '  maritime 
provinces '  of  the  future.  As  the  population  of  the  Dominion  ap- 
proaches twenty  millions,  this  is  apparently  inevitable,  and  it  is  these 
great  movements  that  make  part  of  the  charm,  the  inexhaustible 
charm,  of  Canada.  The  system  of  university  life  now  prevailing  will 
persist  and  extend.  It  is  a  system  of  which  the  country  may  well 
be  proud,  for  in  these  fine  foundations  we  see  reflected  the  varied  and 
intense  life  of  the  most  interesting  of  existing  polities. 

WALTER  FBEWEN  LORD. 

Postscript. — In  public  activity  of  any  kind  there  is  only  one  thing 
upon  which  we  can  calculate  with  absolute  certainty,  and  that  is 
calumny.  In  any  given  enterprise  we  have  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  incur  this  inevitable  annoyance.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  worldwide  importance  of  the  subject  practically  decides 
the  question. 

The  article  on  the  '  University  System  of  the  Maritime  Provinces ' 
was  introduced^to  the  Canadian  public  by  an  anonymous  critic,  who 
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pointed  out  how  deeply  pained  Dalhousie  and  Fredericton  would  be 
by  its  criticism.  If  it  is  possible  for  an  anonymous  critic  to  feel  foolish 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  read  these  lines,  whereby  he  is  informed 
that  it  was  the  authorities  in  Dalhousie  and  Fredericton  who  revised 
that  article  and  encouraged  its  publication. 

If  it  were  only  anonymous  misrepresentation  with  which  we  had 
to  deal,  we  should  have  already  accorded  too  much  attention  to  such 
pestilent  trifles.  But  there  was  more,  and  probably  will  be  again 
on  the  present  occasion. 

In  the  days  before  the  deliverance  of  Oxford  from  a  '  dull  and 
incompetent  oligarchy,'  as  the  Times  described  it,  a  certain  type  of 
Don  was  prevalent  in  England  who  did  much  harm  to  the  cause  of 
learning.  One  such  man  (whether  of  English  or  Canadian  descent 
I  know  not)  was  unfortunately  in  power  eighty  years  ago  in  King's 
College,  Nova  Scotia.  His  character,  which  I  ventured  to  describe 
by  the  disdainful  jingle  of  '  indolent,  insolent,  and  ignorant,'  did  that 
deserving  institution  much  harm.  Will  it  be  believed  that  I  was 
charged  (in  company  where  I  should  hardly  have  expected  such  an 
affront)  with  having  applied  these  abusive  adjectives  to  living  men 
whose  hospitality  I  had  accepted  ? 

This  is  pestilent,  but  it  is  not  a  trifle.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
most  serious  matter  that  the  level  of  public  discussion  of  public 
institutions  should  have  fallen  so  low.  The  Canadian  University 
system  is  a  part,  and  no  mean  part,  of  the  whole  academical  world. 
This  is  fully  realised  in  McGill,  in  Dalhousie,  and  in  Queen's.  It  is  not 
so  fully  realised  elsewhere.  Thus  the  University  Act  of  1906  is  justly 
cited  as  a  triumph  for  the  province  of  Ontario.  But  if  we  stop  there 
we  fall  into  provincialism.  The  administration  of  that  Act  is  of 
first  importance  to  the  Dominion,  to  the  Empire,  and  to  the  whole 
academic  world.  It  interests  Moscow  and  Madrid  as  much  as  Montreal. 
It  is  in  this  conviction  of  the  worldwide  importance  of  university 
education  that  the  above  comments  are  offered  to  the  public.  They 
are  offered  in  the  certainty  that  they  will  be  misrepresented  ;  but  also 
in  the  confident  hope  that  no  honest  criticism  can  fail  to  be  of  some 
benefit  to  the  institutions  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  observing. 

W.  F.  L. 
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SOME    FIRST-NIGHT   FALLACIES. 


IN  the  matter  of  stage-plays  things  have  come  to  this  :  We  do  not 
know  what  the  public  want,  we  can  only  know  what  they  go  to  see. 
And  there  is  none  who  can  tell  us,  none  who  can  taste  plays  as  one 
who  tastes  wine ;  none  who  can  tell  us  :  this  is  sound  ;  that  is  full  of 
body ;  the  other  will  be  popular.  We  of  the  stage,  too,  have  grown 
too  diffident  to  rely  on  our  own  tasting.  Though  some  of  us  have 
a  hankering  for  the  morbidly  analytic,  some  for  the  conventually 
pretty,  some  for  the  conventionally  sensational,  some — a  few — for 
the  intellectually  ambitious,  yet  when  we  are  catering  for  the  public 
we  rarely  have  the  courage  to  be  true  to  ourselves,  to  nail  our  colours 
to  the  mast  and  sail  under  the  flag  of  our  own  convictions. 

We  like,  we  hesitate,  we  doubt,  finally  more  often  than  not  we 
are  guided  by  the  opinion  of  some  man  in  the  street  to  whom  we  read 
the  play  as  one  of  the  paying  public.  We  look  upon  him  as  the  type 
of  our  stalls  or  our  gallery,  to  whichever  we  desire  to  appeal,  and 
if  he  laugh  or  cry  at  our  reading  of  it,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  drama  that 
will  '  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.' 

Sometimes,  when  we  fail  to  draw  in  the  public,  we  comfort  ourselves 
by  re-reading  the  press  notices  that  have  comfortably  endorsed  our 
opinion  of  the  play  we  have  produced. 

Or,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  have  a  vociferous  first-night  audience, 
loud  in  their  calling  for  author,  actor,  scene-painter,  in  spite  of  the 
indifference  of  the  play.  '  A  friendly  house  gave  a  favourable  verdict,' 
we  read  in  the  morning  paper;  for,  mark  you,  unless  the  critic  has 
enjoyed  his  evening  equally  with  other  people,  their  approval  is  more 
friendly  than  impartial  to  his  thinking.  But  it  does  not  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  a  second  or  third  night  audience  will  endorse 
the  friendly  opinion  of  the  first.  I  have  seen  the  most  enthusiastically 
received  play  performed  to  empty  benches  after  its  debut. 

Or  we  have  the  other  type  of  play — one  that  catches  the  whole 
of  a  critical  press  in  its  meshes,  empties  their  entire  vocabulary  of 
approbation  on  to  our  breakfast- table  the  following  day,  with  adjec- 
tives and  their  superlatives  tumbling  over  one  another  into  our  plate 
of  bacon  and  eggs,  and  we  say  confidently  or  regretfully,  according  to 
our  temper  or  health,  '  A  or  B  had  a  success  last  night,'  and  it  is  still 
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a  play  that  never  draws  a  shilling  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  public  for 
all  its  phenomenal  success. 

Another  time  I  have  often,  on  expressing  my  surprise  at  a  packed 
house  before  an  empty  drama,  been  told  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  go 
and  see  worth  seeing. 

That  is  the  point  I  started  to  arrive  at  when  I  said,  '  We  do  not 
know  what  the  public  want ;  we  can  only  know  what  they  go  to  see.' 
Precisely  because  I  am  anxious  to  apportion  the  blame  of  this  state 
of  things  to  where  blame  is  due,  I  want  to  analyse,  dispassionately 
and  without  bias,  on  what  whim,  accident,  or  hazard  depends  the  fate 
of  a  good  stage-play ;  and  just  as  a  specialist  for  the  nerves,  when  he 
has  diagnosed  a  specific  disease  and  thinks  he  has  reason  to  locate  its 
origin  in  the  brain,  will  call  in  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  to  trepan  and 
remove  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  so  let  me  lay  open  as  delicately  and 
painlessly  as  I  may  be  able  the  various  nerve  centres  of  this  grievance 
between  author,  actor,  and  critic  that  undoubtedly  contributes  largely 
to  our  misunderstanding  with  the  public,  or  rather  our  misunder- 
standing of  the  public. 

Let  me  first  of  all  suppose  the  reason  for  the  grievance  amongst 
authors,  and  undoubtedly  a  real  grievance — that  the  actor-manager 
or  actress-manageress  will  not  entertain  a  clever  stage-play  that  has 
not  an  effective  and  sympathetic  leading  part  for  himself  or  herself. 
Admitted.     But  let  us  be  impartial  and  get  at  the  seat  of  this  trouble. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  better  the  part  the  better  the  actor. 
In  my  quality  of  recorder  I  am  bound  to  schedule  this  as  a  factor  in 
the  choosing  of  parts.     A  good  part  plays  itself.     It  has  been  proved 
again  and  again  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  actor,  though  neither  the 
press  nor  the  public  have  perceived  it,  that  there  are  certain  actor-  or 
actress-proof  parts  in  which  no  one  can  fail.     I  may  not  give  con- 
temporary examples  in  England — that  would  seem  to  be  detracting 
from  the  skill  of  those  who  created  them,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  because  they  were  creating  a  role  that  could  not  miscarry  they 
were  not  for  all  that  accomplished  artists.     But  there  are  certain 
plays  written  in  the  mid-days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  have 
been  played  all  over  Europe  by  artists  of  every  nationality  and  tem- 
perament, that  have  never  ceased  to  supply  a  vehicle  for  talent  of  even 
a  mediocre  kind,  characters  that  by  their  constitution  or  their  emotion 
appeal  to  every  degree  and  class  of  audience. 

Augier,  Dumas,  Sardou  were  past-masters  in  the  construction 
of  just  such  roles  in  the  early  'sixties  as  Pinero,  Sudermann,  and 
Ibsen  have  written  in  more  recent  times.  Olympe  Taverny,  that  great- 
grandmother  to  Paula  Tanqueray  (and  who  shall  blame  an  author  for 
putting  an  old  gem  into  a  new  setting  ?),  Marguerite  Gautier,  Fedora, 
Magda,  Nora,  are  all  parts  that — to  put  it  to  the  surest  test — you  could 
send  on  a  tour  with  the  veriest  tiro  and  yet  contrive  to  interest  your 
public  in  them ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  have  not  been 
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interpreted  to  the  full  measure  of  capacity  by  great  artists.  It  means 
only  that  we  can  look  on  a  player  with  but  a  small  knowledge  of  her 
business  and  yet  be  held  by  her  in  such  a  part. 

When  you  see  an  actor  getting  all  the  laughs  and  all  the  sympathy, 
in  many  cases  you  may  observe  that  his  work  is  not  so  arduous  nor  his 
task  so  heavy  as  those  minor  parts  which  supply  him  with  these 
opportunities  of  those  laughs  and  that  sympathy.  The  rank  and  file 
that  laboriously  pile  up  the  sandbags  to  make  a  strong  entrenchment 
are  working  harder  and  getting  less  credit  than  the  engineer  who  is 
directing  their  operations.  He  is  a  leader  by  virtue  of  the  work  he 
has  done  in  the  past,  in  the  endeavour  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  his 
particular  job,  just  as  the  star  actor  who  has  acquired  his  position  can 
afford  to  look  out  for  parts  that  will  keep  him  successfully  entrenched 
in  the  favour  of  the  public. 

It  is  heartrending,  I  admit  it,  for  the  author  to  unbalance  his 
play  and  to  throw  it  out  of  proportion  by  the  preponderating  weight 
of  the  star  part,  but  it  is  understandable  from  the  actor's  point  of 
view  on  yet  another  ground.  It  would  appear  that  none  but  an 
actor  can  truly  appreciate  the  exact  value  of  a  part  in  its  relation 
to  the  play,  and  extraordinary  as  it  must  seem  to  us  engaged  behind 
the  footlights,  the  critics,  with  all  the  unceasing  routine  of  their  daily 
experience,  are  as  rarely  able  to  disassociate  the  actor  from  his  part  as 
is  the  public.  For  we  behind  the  footlights  know  that  mere  technical 
skill  and  perfection  of  detail  will  never  make  us  as  popular  with  the 
public  as  the  playing  of  what  are  known  as  '  sympathetic '  parts.  A  boy 
or  girl  lover  continually  engaged  in  romantic  work  of  the  sentimen- 
talist's school  will  in  a  short  period  of  time  gain  more  hold  on  popular 
imagination  and  affection  than  any  master  or  mistress  of  the  art  of 
acting. 

That  is  perhaps  forgivable  in  an  audience,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  swayed  by  its  emotions  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  theatre  is  to 
carry  its  spectators  off  its  feet  from  the  region  of  make-believe  into  the 
kingdom  of  reality ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  critic  who  is 
put  into  a  position  of  serious  responsibility,  who  should  not  be  carried 
away  by  the  eye,  but  should  be  coldly  receptive  and  critical,  it  is 
less  comprehensible ;  and,  strange  though  it  may  appear,  the  critic  who 
represents  or  should  represent  the  expert  called  in  to  give  his  view 
as  to  the  authenticity  or  the  originality  of  an  actor's  performance, 
whose  word  should  stand  as  a  final  opinion  of  the  genuine  or 
the  forged  dramatic  document,  is  as  readily  led  by  mere  pleasure 
in  a  personality  as  any  layman  in  the  auditorium.  Again  and 
again  we  see  reputations  established  with  the  most  astonishing 
rapidity,  men  and  women  waking  to  find  themselves  famous  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  the  experience  or  the  work  that  compels 
attention,  and  on  the  simple  ground  that  their  physique  has 
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been  so  suited  to  a  particular  part  that  their  mere  appearance  in  it 
has  caused  a  sensation. 

Now,  to  the  ordinary  playgoer,  knowing  nothing  of  the  self-fitting 
accoutrements  of  one  part  more  than  another,  it  is  but  natural  that 
charm  of  person  or  of  manner  should  be  even  more  acceptable  than  a 
greater  perfection  of  method ;  but j we  who  have  set  ourselves  to  analyse 
the  causes  of  so  many  failures,  who  follow  year  by  year  the  career  of 
successive  artists,  we  see  men  and  women  become  the  fashion  first,  and 
then  drop  back  into  mediocrity  and  neglect  within  the  space  of  a  very 
few  years,  drop  back  into  the  place  from  which  they  never  should 
have  been  prematurely  dragged,  back  to  the  schoolroom  and  birch- 
rod  of  hard  experience,  and  we  know  it  is  because  they  have  been 
allowed  to  run  before  they  have  been  taught  to  walk. 

But  as  year  by  year  these  facile  triumphs  and  rapid  successes 
repeat  themselves,  as  every  new  face,  every  new  charm  is  hailed 
with  salvoes  of    praise  by  a  jaded  press,  one  thing  impresses  the 
thoughtful  observer — that  those  who  have  been  proclaimed  artists 
by  virtue  of  the  diploma  their  drudgery  and  work  have  earned  for 
them  remain  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  British  public  through 
decade  upon  decade,  holding  together  play  after  play  that  would  fail 
ignominiously  but  for  their  steadfast  if  unobtrusive  assistance,  like 
trained  bands  stiffening  and  steadying  the  raw  regiment  under  the 
baptism  of  fire.     The  business  aspect  of  this  state  of  things  stands 
thus  :  Often  when  by  some  accident,  illness  or  good  fortune,  or  the  perti- 
nacity of  some  individual,  there  emerges  a  new  light  hitherto  hidden 
under  the  incognito  of  the  extra  lady  or  gentleman,  the  salary  of 
this  new  genius  is  run  up  from  30s.  to  30Z.  in  three  days  by  the  compe- 
tition of  managers  to  outbid  one  another.    Had  they  waited  until  time 
could  reveal  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  that  talent  they  might 
have  acquired  it  for  one  quarter  of  the  emolument,  because  time  will 
always  show  us  want  of  experience,  lack  of  work,  or  absence  of  know- 
ledge.    In  that  case,  it  will  be  argued,  not  much  harm  is  done.     It  has 
this  disadvantage.     During  that  short  hour  of  triumph,   the   new 
arrival  is  crowding  out  those  who  have  climbed  the  ladder  laboriously 
with  the  sweat  of  knowledge,  and  in  swinging  to  the  top  rung  of  the 
ladder  by  sheer  force   of  physical   suitability,  a   mere    triumph    of 
physique  and  not  of  mind  has  been  achieved.     Yet  all  have  not  the 
patience  to  wait,  all  have  not  the  faith  that  art  will  tell  and  conquer 
in  the  end  ;  the  task  of  waiting  is  for  some  beyond  endurance. 

This,  then,  explains  the  want  of  ensemble  that  makes  itself 
so  continually  and  deplorably  felt  in  many  of  our  theatrical  enter- 
tainments. We  travel  through  a  desert  of  well-meaning  incom- 
petence, effort  without  effect,  intention  without  attention,  with  an 
occasional  oasis  of  excellence,  a  clear-cut  performance  by  a  finished 
artist  on  which  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  mind  rests  with  avidity  after 
aridity.- 

T   2 
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It  is  the  reproach  of  the  press  that  we  cannot  produce  '  an  all- 
round  '  performance.  The  observation  is  correct  enough,  but  the 
reproach  is  ill  directed,  and  unhesitatingly  I  address  that  reproach 
to  the  very  writers  who  complain  of  it,  and  who  have  produced  this 
state  of  affairs  by  over-praising  what  is  raw  and  new  and  under- 
praising  what  has  the  only  fault  of  familiarity. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  not  observed  in  the  press  a  sufficiently 
warm  indulgence  or  encouragement  of  new  enterprise.  An  armed 
neutrality,  or  rather  a  feeling  in  the  air  of  what  we  call '  dumb  '  and  the 
French  call  '  deaf '  hostility,  is  to  be  felt  on  first  nights  from  the  front 
benches  that  is  noticeably  absent  at  a  later  performance.  As  an 
example  of  this,  a  play  called  Toddles  was  produced  some  ten 
months  ago  and  has  been  lately  interred,  an  extravagant  comedy 
differentiating  in  so  far  from  the  ordinary  farce  that  it  was 
founded  on  a  patholdgical  study  of  character,  and  the  comic  effects 
were  quite  logically  produced  by  the  reflex  action  of  this  character 
on  its  surroundings.  It  was  received  on  its  first  production  in  dead 
silence  by  a  blase  expert  audience  of  first-nighters,  and  subsequently 
played  to  packed  houses  for  ten  months  '  with  laughter  holding 
both  his  sides.'  When  with  the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  the  first- 
night  audience  were  invited  in  for  the  second  or  third  time  to  view  it 
again  we  felt  the  '  we  are  not  amused  '  of  a  noisy  silence.  Had  they 
received  it  with  laughter  the  second  time  of  seeing  it,  I  should  have 
been  inclined  to  believe  the  first  performance  had  been  amiss,  and 
that  the  actors  had  settled  down  into  their  stride  and  were  now  taking 
their  fences  more  skilfully.  But  no  !  It  was  one  of  those  plays  which 
for  some  reason  caused  positive  exasperation  to  those  who  failed  to 
see  the  fun  of  TriplepaMe. 

That  is  what  is  too  often  remarkable  on  a  first  night  in  a  theatre — 
an  air  of  antagonistie  irritation  at  being  there  at  all. 

Yet  let  me  not  lay  it  all  on  the  shoulders  of  the  members  of  the 
press.  The  increasing  tendency  to  see  all  sides  of  a  question  at  one 
and  the  same  time  is  growing  upon  me,  thereby  making  me  useless  as  a 
partisan,  and  but  a  feeble  prophet. 

While  sorrowing  for  the  actor  who  is  judged  by  a  jury  at  a  moment 
when  his  nervous  excitement  hardly  allows  him  to  be  master  of  himself, 
I  grieve  equally  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  who  are  obliged  to 
look  on  too  often  at  half-baked  experiments,  well-meaning  efforts 
without  tutelage,  actors  who  have  passed  no  examination  and  earned 
no  degree,  authors  untaught  by  tradition,  uncrowned  by  an  academy, 
all  individually  well  meaning  maybe,  but  possibly  ignorantly  stage 
managed  to  boot.  Perhaps  at  the  last  rehearsal  the  cry  has  gone  round 
to  *  keep  it  up,'  with  the  result  that  the  players  are  all  straining  their 
voices,  producing  scurry  but  no  velocity,  noise  but  no  spirits,  fun  but 
no  wit. 

'  You  let  it  down,'  is  the  common  complaint  of  the  English  stage 
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manager  to  the  person  who  will  not  scream  his  part  in  an  abnormally 
loud  voice  calculated  to  break  the  ear-drum  of  the  man  in  the  front 
row,  and  as  I  observe  this  place  of  honour  is  kept  for  representatives 
of  the  leading  newspapers,  my  sympathies  are  all  with  the  front 
benches. 

That  the  mind  is  the  driving  power  that  hurls  the  actor's  meaning 
to  the  far  recesses  of  the  theatre,  these  stage  managers  fail  to  grasp 
in  their  ignorance.  That  an  actor  may  be  mentally  and  spiritually 
'  keeping  it  up  '  even  if  he  is  speaking  in  an  undertone  has  not  reached 
them.  They  mistake  buffoonery  for  vitality,  volume  for  vibration, 
and  no  power  on  earth  will  convince  them  otherwise  if  they  are  in 
authority. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  discipline  in  a  theatre. 
You  may  see  really  distinguished  and  talented  artists  refrain  from 
sending  the  stage  manager  to  the  rightabout,  and  I  maintain  that 
more  pieces  have  been  ruined  by  inadequate  stage  management  than 
by  bad  acting.  Again,  it  is  this  want  of  allowance  for  the  spiritual 
illumination  from  within  that  makes  our  managers  run  round  trying 
to  get  an  actor  or  actress  who  looks  the  part  instead  of  acts  it.  The 
familiar  phrase,  '  You're  too  tall  or  too  short,  or  too  fat  or  too  slim, 
too  young  or  too  old,'  to  those  who  seek  employment  on  the  stage  is 
a  proof  of  what  I  say. 

I  should  not  be  fair  if  I  did  not  add  here  that  this  custom  of  fitting 
a  player  to  a  part  that  has  crept  into  the  theatre  of  late  years  is 
mainly  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  playwright. 

An  author  sits  in  his  study,  working  at  his  play  day  after  day, 
imagining  in  the  silence  of  his  workshop  the  appearance  of  his  puppets, 
casting  them  in  a  certain  mould  of  form  and  feature  until  they  become 
to  him  materialised  personalities. 

Sometimes  when  walking  in  the  street  he  catches  sight  of  his 
heroine,  sometimes  he  gets  a  hurried  glance  of  her  at  a  railway  station, 
or  sometimes  he  peeps  in  at  a  confectioner's  window  and  maybe 
observes  her  eating  a  bun. 

'  That,'  he  exclaims  to  himself,  '  is  the  Alice  or  the  Celia  of  my 
drama ! ' 

When,  therefore,  he  is  introduced  at  the  theatre  to  the  actress  that 
the  manager  has  selected  to  play  the  part,  he  is  bitterly  mortified 
and  disappointed  that  it  is  not  Celia  or  Alice  of  the  railway  or  the 
confectioner's  shop.  He  will  have  none  of  this  actress,  and  straightway 
goes  in  search  of  the  young  lady  in  the  street.  He  finds  her  and  she 
is  pressed  into  Ms  service,  and  without  perhaps  ever  having  the  inten- 
tion of  going  on  to  the  stage  she  is  hypnotised,  magnetised  into  an 
actress's  career  by  the  suggestion  of  the  dramatist. 

The  amateur  has,  it  is  true,  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  with  an 
able  dramatist  to  back  her  line  by  line,  she  may  for  the  run  of  his 
piece  pass  muster  with  the  ordinary  unthinking  spectator  who  is 
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unpretentious  in  his  amusements  ;  but  what  of  the  more  critical  public, 
that  vast  army  of  people  who  take  their  pleasures  more  fastidiously, 
and  who  are  thus  lost  to  the  theatre  as  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
patrons  of  the  drama  ? 

Another  custom  that  prevails  here  on  our  stage  that  makes  me 
commiserate  with  the  boredom  of  the  critic  and  his  yearning  for 
something  novel  is  the  custom  that  arises  from  the  belief  that  a  player 
can  only  act  one  type  of  part,  and  that  one  the  part  more  particularly 
suited  to  his  appearance  or  his  peculiar  mannerisms,  tricks  of  speech, 
gesture  and  gait. 

It  makes  for  safety  and  the  well-tried,  for  when  a  man  or  woman 
has  made  a  success  in  one  line  of  business  it  is  thought  that  he  or 
she  is  likely  to  do  so  again  ;  but  it  is  a  mistaken  policy.  The  actor  is 
so  familiar  with  his  part  that  he  either  takes  no  trouble  with  it  at 
all  or  he  tries  some  new  effect  and  disappoints  not  only  his  manager 
but  the  unhappy  expert  doomed  to  sit  night  after  night  before  this 
familiar  exhibition.  '  Mr.  or  Miss played  with  their  usual  clever- 
ness '  or  '  were  not  seen  to  their  usual  advantage  '  is  all  that  martyred 
scribe  can  find  to  say. 

Well,  we  should  all  write  the  same  in|[his  place.  It  is  difficult 
to  criticise  when  there  is  neither  curiosity  nor  excitement  to  rouse 
the  critical  faculty.  The  actor  likes  it  as  little  as  his  critic,  but  the 
manager  has  too  little  imagination  or  too  little  courage  to  risk  an 
experiment.  He  is  like  the  banker  who  persuaded  you  twenty  years 
ago  that  British  Consols  were  a  safe  investment  because  they  paid 
2^  per  cent.,  but  does  not  point  out  to  you  that  though  the  dividend 
has  not  varied,  the  decreased  value  of  the  shares  has  lost  him  one- 
quarter  of  his  fortune.  Yet  there  in  front  sits  the  journalist  ticking 
off  the  price  of  the  actor's  performance,  and  warning  the  public  of  his 
depreciation. 

And  all  the  while  the  player  is  the  victim  of  this  system. 

Now,  I  contend  in  the  interest  of  our  long-suffering  judges,  there 
is  no  reason  why  an  actor  who  can  '  act '  should  not  be  allowed  to 
play  any  part.  Some  may  suit  him  better,  some  sit  less  well  on 
him ;  but  should  we  not  make  allowance  for  the  limits  of  his  physical 
capabilities  ?  The  question  that  arises  is  whether  the  public  prefer 
to  see  an  actor  play  a  part  or  look  it  ?  We  know  that  a  continental 
audience  is  of  the  latter  mind,  and  there  is  surely  no  reason  to  place 
the  standard  of  our  insular  intelligence  on  a  lower  level  than  elsewhere 
where  foreign  tongues  are  spoken. 

The  girl  who  can  reproduce  the  youthful  bloom  of  a  Juliet  cannot, 
save  by  a  miracle,  have  the  experience  necessary  to  portray  her 
passionate  temperament.  The  appearance  of  fourteen  with  the 
knowledge  of  forty  cannot  be  hoped  for. 

In  Vienna  at  the  Burgtheater,  in  Paris  at  the  Comi.' die  Fran9aise, 
Hohenfels  and  Reichemberg  played  Juliets  or  the  equivalent  until 
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they  retired  from  the  stage,  and  were  loudly  applauded  to  the 
end. 

A  little  rouge  and  white  judiciously  applied,  an  inch  more  or  less 
to  heels,  a  yard  of  drapery  added  or  subtracted,  give  all  the  illusion 
necessary  for  the  spectator,  and  the  player's  intelligence  will  do  the 
rest ;  for  with  all  respect  to  the  many  clever  actresses  who  are  favourites 
in  Paris,  a  very  few  are  under  the  middle  age  or  have  the  elegance  of 
a  romantic  outline.  Yet  we  can  cry  and  laugh  and  suffer  and  rejoice 
with  them ;  we  can  burn  with  rage  or  grief  at  their  loves  as  warmly 
as  if  they  had  the  sinuous  shape  and  svelte  proportions  of  a  maiden 
painted  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones. 

Soul,  mind,  temperament,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  the  motive 
power  of  dramatic  art,  the  power  that  pours  your  treasures  of  poetry 
or  prose,  Mr.  Playwright,  into  the  hearts  of  your  public.  Leave 
your  foot-rule  and  yard-measure  at  home,  or  use  them  only  to  gauge 
the  size  of  the  canvas  on  which  you  are  drawing  or  the  length  of  the 
manuscript  you  want  your  spectator  to  peruse. 

Put  your  faith  in  the  player,  Mr.  Author,  and  do  not  stand  at  his 
elbow  attempting  to  teach  him  the  inflections  you  have  heard  in  your 
mind's  ear  and  that  guided  your  pen.  There  are  hundreds  of  ways 
of  saying  one  thing,  but  only  one  intention  that  will  convey  it  to  the 
mind  of  the  audience.  Make  your  interpreter  understand  the  exact 
shade  of  that  intention  and  leave  the  vocal  expression  of  it  to  him. 
If  you  are  a  better  actor  than  he,  play  the  part  yourself.  If  you  are 
not,  if  you  admit  your  limitations,  then  trust  to  him  to  carry  your 
message  across  the  footlights. 

When  the  student  who  watches  an  artist  painting  a  picture  asks 
the  latter  how  he  produced  a  certain  effect  on  his  canvas,  what  colours 
has  he  used,  what  is  his  answer  ?  '  He  cannot  remember  what  colours 
were  on  his  palette,  his  brush  took  up  just  what  happened  to  be  there.' 
In  the  same  way,  how  should  an  author  dictate  to  an  accomplished 
player  what  colours  he  should  use  ?  Let  him  leave  the  mixing  of  the 
shades  of  feeling  and  of  thought  to  him.  He  will  use  the  colours  that 
are  on  the  palette  of  his  mind. 

Is  temper,  temperament,  inspiration,  the  constitution  of  the 
audience  to  count  for  nothing  in  this  interpretation  of  the  writer's 
work  ?  There  are  audiences  that  will  not  stand  being  harrowed  one 
evening  and  will  stand  it  the  next.  Here  is  a  first-night  audience 
that  will  laugh  at  nothing,  and  the  building  will  shake  with  laughter 
to-morrow.  There  is  an  audience  that  will  applaud  religious  sentiment 
at  one  representation,  and  resent  being  preached  at  on  the  following 
evening. 

Is  your  actor  of  so  unsensitive  a  make  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  composition  of  the  crowd  of  people  that  are  watching  him  ?  There 
are,  it  is  true,  authors  such  past-masters  in  the  art  of  drill  that  their 
plays  are  acted  with  the  precision  of  a  parade  on  the  first  night ;  but 
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for  the  most  part,  unless  it  has  been  accomplished  with  consummate 
skill  and  tact,  the  effect  is  disastrous  to  the  individual.  He  comes  to 
his  work  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  he  wants  himself, 
and  nervousness  effaces  the  lessons  taught  him  by  the  drill-sergeant. 
Rehearsals  have  not  made  him  easy  because  he  has  been  checked  by 
the  whip  of  the  taskmaster.  If  the  iron  bands  of  discipline  which  have 
been  locked  round  his  art  during  the  period  of  gestation  of  his  part 
have  prevented  the  full  development  of  his  creative  powers,  what 
healthy  outcome  can  there  be  of  this  painful  process  of  production  ? 

Cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  by  the  admonition  or  the  monition 
of  the  ignorant,  what  effect  of  ensemble  can  we  hope  to  see  ?  More 
than  once  an  author  has  admitted  that  he  had  not  known  the  full 
force  of  what  he  had  written  until  he  had  seen  it  played  by  accom- 
plished interpreters. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  suggest  a  company  of  actors  should 
produce  a  play  without  a  leader,  or  run  riot  with  the  intentions  of  an 
author.  I  plead  only  for  a  measure  of  confidence  in  the  player  and  in 
his  art,  and  for  more  independence  in  the  exercise  of  it. 

Nor  shall  it  be  said,  because  I  have  declared  elsewhere  that  I  am  no 
partisan,  that  I  have  laid  the  blame  on  author  and  manager  and  spared 
the  player.  When  both  the  former  complain  that  they  have  great  diffi- 
culties in  casting  plays  adequately,  it  is  not  for  dearth  of  actors  and 
actresses.  There  are  many  capable  people  who  know  the  business 
of  acting  thoroughly  well,  but  are  devoid  of  knowledge  of  any  other 
kind,  and  who  remain  willingly  and  resolutely  indifferent  to  every- 
thing not  appertaining  to  the  theatre.  A  tendency  there  is  to  ignore 
every  other  interest  as  being  pretentious  of  culture,  to  despise  any  ex- 
tended social  intercourse  as  leading  to  fatigue  and  brain-weariness  in- 
compatible with  a  player's  life.  Noticeable,  too,  is  a  contempt  for  those 
who  turn  to  other  pursuits  for  relaxation  or  inspiration,  a  disdain  of 
anything  that  does  not  relate  to  the  play,  the  player,  and  the  play- 
house. The  net  result  of  all  this  independence  of  outside  relations 
is  a  want  of  atmosphere  and  comprehension  of  local  colour  that  too 
often  hampers  an  author  in  his  attempt  to  portray  any  particular 
environment.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  expect  a  Chinese  actor  to 
play  the  part  of  an  English  Hodge  and  to  give  you  something  of  the 
impression  of  this  son  of  the  soil  than  for  an  actor  to  play  the  part  of, 
let  us  say,  a  Cabinet  Minister  if  he  has  never  as  much  as  put  his  nose 
into  a  Parliamentary  or  political  assembly.  Similarly,  when  we  watch 
an  English  drama  that  takes  place  in  low  life,  it  is  surprising  how  little 
is  realised  of  the  humble,  hunted,  patient,  weary  look  of  the  poor  of  our 
slums,  or  how  little  of  it  is  reproduced.  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
pearl  buttons  and  ostrich  feathers  on  the  stage  on  these  occasions — 
two  things,  by  the  way,  not  easily  met  with  in  the  purlieus  of  Stepney 
or  Newington  Causeway,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  the  clothes  in  which 
the  actors  figured  were  brand-new,  taken  out  of  a  slop-shop  window  the 
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previous  day.  Trivial  as  such  an  error  seems  to  the  ordinary  mind, 
in  the  scheme  of  tone  of  a  stage  picture  it  is  a  disastrous  note — as 
disastrous  as  a  solecism  of  the  butler's  or  a  mistake  of  etiquette  in  a 
comedy  of  high  society.  Disastrous  because  the  critical  part  of  the 
audience  that  knows  any  particular  phase  of  life  will  at  once  fasten  on 
that  mistake  to  scoff  and  condemn.  The  misprint  that  in  a  book 
rears  itself  up  from  the  page  one  is  reading  is  as  nothing  to  its  equiva- 
lent on  the  stage  in  the  full  light  of  the  '  limes.'  It  leaps  into  the 
auditorium  and  frolics  round  the  house  with  elfish  mockery,  and 
jibbers  and  grimaces  at  the  author  long  after  the  players  have  been 
forgotten.  » 

It  is  not  mine  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  all  these  troubles  of  a  first 
night,  for  it  is  by  a  first  and  not  a  last  performance  that  our  art  is 
judged — mine  but  to  state  what  I  see  and  know  of  these  difficulties  and 
discrepancies  that  have  an  actual  existence.  If  I  have  appeared  to 
hit  at  every  head  that  has  come  in  my  way  with  equal  impartiality, 
there  is  at  least  no  malice  or  vindictiveness  in  my  blows. 

I  feel  towards  the  theatrical  art  as  a  woman  to  her  lover,  loving 
him  the  more  for  all  the  failings  she  perceives  so  clearly,  and  with 
something  of  the  mother's  desire  to  find  excuse  for  those  very  failings. 

Deeply,  indeed,  I  feel  the  importance  of  the  drama  in  the  national 
life,  and  therefore  I  beg  for  an  indulgent  treatment  of  it  as  to  a  spoilt 
child,  whose  very  waywardness  holds  out  possibilities  of  future  develop- 
ment. 

I  want  the  public  to  seek  their  inspiration  from  the  stage,  and 
t  want  the  manager  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  that  inspiration. 
I  want  the  actor  to  educate  his  higher  intelligence  as  a  worthy  bearer 
of  that  message  to  his  public  ;  and  lastly,  I  want  the  critic  to  foster 
these  aims  of  the  drama  with  all  the  patient  kindliness,  with  all  the 
forbearing  encouragement  that  can  make  instead  of  mar  a  power  all 
for  good,  and  better  than  good,  for  the  best.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  have  a  public  in  England. 

At  present  we  have  only  a  mass  '  sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  every- 
thing.' 

GERTRUDE  KINGSTON. 
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PARIS  IN  1851   AND  IN  1907 


MY  first  knowledge  of  Paris  was  in  the  summer  of  1851,  in  the  days 
of  the  Second  Republic,  and  during  a  visit  to  that  city  in  May  and 
June  last  I  was  again  struck  by  all  the  changes  and  contrasts  in  the 
aspect  of  things  that  fifty-six  eventful  years  had  brought  about. 
It  happened  that  on  my  way  to  Switzerland  I  was  detained  in  Paris 
by  having  to  see  to  a  troublesome  case  of  fever  in  a  member  of  my 
family ;  and,  as  I  was  myself  in  practical  quarantine  and  debarred 
from  the  society  of  my  friends,  I  had  to  occupy  my  leisure  in  strolling 
about  the  streets,  meditating  on  the  enormous  developments  and 
ravages  of  half  a  century,  giving  a  new  study  to  all  the  museums, 
galleries,  public  institutions,  and  other  '  sights '  which  I  fondly  sup- 
posed I  had  exhausted  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  For  some  weeks 
I  was  just  the  '  man  in  the  street,'  the  tourist  freshly  arrived  in  the 
'  Ville  Lumi£re ' — '  doing  its  shows '  as  if  for  the  first  time,  a  travelling 
Rip  Van  Winkle  wondering  at  the  new  world  upon  which  he  had 
alighted. 

I  call  it  a  '  new  world '  because,  although  I  first  knew  Paris  in  1851, 
have  visited  it  almost  every  year  since,  have  lived  in  French  families, 
made  constant  studies  in  its  museums,  and  indeed  twenty-one  years 
ago  had  '  personally  conducted '  a  large  party  from  Newton  Hall 
who  spent  a  week  there  in  June  1886,  I  had  never  quite  realised  the 
vast  changes,  additions,  and  improvements  which  twenty  or  thirty 
years  have  brought.  Men  long  past  middle  life  are  loth  to  make  a 
fresh  study  of  a  city  they  believe  they  know  thoroughly  ;  and  at  that 
age  anything  like  '  sightseeing  '  is  apt  to  be  looked  on  as  a  folly  and  a 
nuisance.  An  irksome  chance  compelled  me  to  undergo  that  corvte 
once  more.  And  I  can  assure  my  contemporaries  that  unless  they 
will  keep  up  to  date  their  knowledge  of  the  topography,  idiosyncrasies, 
and  art  treasures  of  Paris  they  will  miss  a  great  deal  which  is  well 
worth  knowing  as  well  as  seeing. 

I  had  been  often  in  France  and  had  lived  in  French  provincial 
families  in  the  later  years  of  Louis  Philippe,  so  that  when  I  came  to 
Paris  in  1851  I  was  quite  at  home  with  the  people,  the  country,  and 
the  language.  Looking  back  over  the  fifty-six  years  since  then,  one 
is  amazed  by  the  enormous  work  of  destruction  and  reconstruction 
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which  the  third  emperor  completed,  or  left  as  a  ruinous  legacy  to  the 
third  Republic  to  complete.  In  half  a  century  the  Haussmannisation 
de  Paris  has  made  a  spectacle  of  transformation  greater  perhaps  than 
that  of  any  city  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Paris  in  1851,  at  least 
within  the  inner  boulevards,  was  substantially  what  Napoleon  the 
First  had  made  it  or  had  designed  to  make  it.  The  old  boulevards 
looked  to  be  what  they  were — the  sites  of  the  demolished  ramparts 
of  the  city  and  fosse — shady  with  trees  and  broken  into  different 
architectural  forms.  None  of  the  newer  boulevards  had  been  thought 
of — Strasbourg,  Sebastopol,  St.  Michel,  Haussmann,  Magenta,  Kaspail, 
Malesherbes,  Mont-Parnasse.  I  have  seen  them  all  in  the  making, 
and  so  too  the  Avenue  de  1'Opera,  de  Breteuil,  Kleber,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  scores  of  others,  with  at  least  one  hundred  great  streets  cutting 
through  the  tortuous  old  city  as  if  by  volleys  of  cannon  balls. 

Strolling  about  the  city  the  other  day  I  tried  to  conjure  up  again 
a  vision  of  the  city  as  I  saw  it  in  1851 — within  the  old  boulevards  a 
network  of  narrow,  winding  streets  such  as  we  see  still  round  the 
Rue  du  Temple  on  one  side  of  the  river  or  about  the  Rue  de  Seins  on 
the  other,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  not  yet  rebuilt  beyond  the  Louvre, 
the  old  historic  houses  once  inhabited  by  men  famous  in  history, 
literature,  and  art,  the  quiet  corners  with  traces  of  feudal  castles, 
splendid  monasteries,  and  Gothic  churches,  grey  and  crumbling  with 
incrusted  saints  and  angels.  I  remember  Notre-Dame  still  buried 
amid  old  buildings  and  its  magnificent  fa9ade  in  its  antique  carving 
yet  unpolluted  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the  restorer.  The  Cite 
on  the  island  was  still  what  it  had  been  for  five  or  six  centuries,  a  maze 
of  old  tenements  and  labyrinthine  streets.  And  the  inner  bulk  of  the 
city  looked  as  it  had  looked  all  through  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  down  to  the  Revolution.  How  little  of  this  remains  to-day  ! 
Old  mansions,  historic  churches,  picturesque  streets,  and  sleepy  im- 
passes are  all  gone.  Broad  geometric  avenues,  roaring  with  huge 
motor  and  tram  cars,  have  torn  their  path  through  them  and  swept 
the  old  remnants  into  oblivion. 

Was  this  marvellous  change  a  gain  or  a  disaster  ?  Thousands 
of  rare  specimens  of  medieval  work,  scenes  of  many  centuries  of 
stirring  events,  street  vistas,  towers,  and  gables,  dear  to  generations 
of  etchers — all  have  gone  and  left  not  a  wrack  behind.  A  huge  trans- 
formation of  old  Paris  was  inevitable  if  Paris  was  to  remain  the 
heart  of  modern  France.  In  1851  the  population  was  about  one 
million  ;  with  the  new  suburbs,  it  is  now  almost  three  millions.  This 
vast  number  could  not  be  permanently  cribbed  and  cabined  in  its 
old  medieval  labyrinth.  New  lines  of  transit  had  to  be  made.  We 
may  accept  the  new  outer  boulevards,  the  avenues,  and  broad  streets 
outside  the  enceinte  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  nothing  will 
reconcile  me  to  the  wanton  destruction  caused  by  the  Boulevard 
St.-Germain,  the  annihilation  of  the  island  Cite,  and  the  pompous 
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extravagance  of  the  Avenue  de  POpera.  The  Opera  and  its  Avenue 
were  one  of  the  worst  offences  of  the  Empire — a  monument  of  tasteless 
and  insolent  luxury.  And  the  unfinished  Boulevard  Raspail  is  one 
of  the  evil  examples  of  the  mania  for  reconstruction  and  waste  without 
real  overriding  necessity. 

It  is  notorious  that  under  the  Empire  the  reconstruction  of  Paris 
was  to  a  great  extent  a  political  and  social  device,  and  even  more  a  cor- 
rupt speculation,  a  financial  gamble.  Paris,  no  doubt,  had  to  be  entirely 
revised.  But  it  ought  to  have  been  done  with  one  third  less  of  cost 
and  half  the  destruction.  In  the  result  the  municipal  taxation  has 
run  up  to  the  terrible  amount  of  something  like  4Z.  10s.  per  head. 
Underground  railways,  tram-roads,  motor  omnibus,  motor-cycles, 
automobiles,  and  every  mode  of  conveyance  do  not  suffice  to  supply 
the  ever  increasing  traffic,  while  they  have  made  Paris  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  of  cities  to  the  unwary  man  on  foot.  As  these 
vast  Noah's  arks  roar  and  thunder  down  steep  and  narrow  streets, 
as  a  thousand  motors  tear  about  the  broad  Avenues  and  Places, 
as  taximetres  and  cycles  race  round  corners  without  warning,  one 
needs  a  pair  of  eyes  at  the  back  of  one's  head  and  an  eye  over  each  ear 
as  well  as  under  the  brow.  But  when  all  is  said,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  brilliant  aspect  of  modern  Paris  is  a  perennial  source  of  its 
wealth.  And,  though  I  see  little  beauty  in  the  Opera  or  the  Grand 
Palais,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  scene  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to 
the  Arc  de  1'Etoile  offers  far  the  most  resplendent  prospect  that  any 
city  has  ever  produced  since  the  Rome  of  the  Antonines. 

The  point  to  which  I  seek  to  draw  attention  is  the  immense 
additions  to  the  National  Museums  of  Paris  made  in  recent  years,  and 
the  opening  of  a  number  of  newly  acquired  collections,  many  of  them 
even  since  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1900.  Within  a  generation,  to 
a  great  extent  within  the  present  century,  the  public  museums  have 
been  so  greatly  reconstructed  and  enlarged,  and  so  many  new  museums 
have  been  acquired,  that  the  judicious  lover  of  art  may  find  much 
of  his  work  to  do  over  again.  The  Louvre  itself  has  been  entirely  re- 
arranged and  enlarged,  and  has  received  by  bequest  and  purchase  a 
series  of  splendid  acquisitions  which  amount  to  a  new  museum.  The 
Greek  antiquities  from  Delphi  are  now  shown  together  in  excellent 
reproductions  which  make  one  envy  a  Government  that  can  spare  the 
necessary  funds  for  excavations  of  surpassing  interest.  Why  is 
England  the  only  nation  which  is  deaf  to  such  appeals  ? 

The  Louvre  has,  I  think,  grown  in  a  generation  faster  than  our  own 
National  Gallery  and  British  Museum.  The  additions  to  the  Greek 
and  the  Asiatic  collections  are  of  great  extent  and  importance.  The 
new  galleries  named  after  Thiers,  Thomy-Thiery,  Morgan,  Rothschild, 
are  all  interesting  and  varied.  The  additions  in  the  ground  floor 
to  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  antiquities,  the  new  Delia  Robbia 
Hall  on  the  side  of  the  Seine,  the  new  Carpeaux  Hall  on  the  Rue  de 
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Rivoli  side,  would  occupy  a  busy  day  to  study  ;  and  fresh  works  come 
in  each  season  by  bequest,  purchase,  gift,  or  loan.  The  new  specimens 
of  early  Italian  fresco,  panel,  and  canvas  in  the  Salle  des  Primitifs, 
the  reframing  and  re-arranging  of  the  magnificent  Rubens  and  Van- 
Dycks  in  the  special  Galeries  Van  Dyck  and  Rubens  are  things  which 
no  traveller  should  fail  to  know,  but  which  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
knew  their  Louvre  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  have  never  seen.  The 
whole  of  the  re-arrangement  of  the  picture  galleries  into  French, 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  English  Halls,  with  the  cabinets  round  the  Rubens 
Gallery,  are  an  immense  improvement  on  the  unscientific  hanging 
which  delighted  the  tourist,  or  worried  the  student,  a  generation 
ago. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  uniting  in  one  our  National  Gallery, 
British  Museum,  and  South  Kensington,  is  so  vast — we  are  told  that 
it  occupies  some  two  hours  merely  to  walk  through  the  galleries 
without  stopping — that  many  an  ordinary  tourist  sees  little  more 
than  half.  And  those  who  have  not  visited  it  carefully  since  1900 
have  much  to  learn.  The  Adolphe  Rothschild  bequest  is  a  study  in 
itself.  And  few  but  experts,  one  fears,  climb  the  stairs  of  the  second 
story  and  see  the  collection  of  the  French  modern  schools — the 
Corots,  Millets,  Daubignys,  Diaz,  Decamps  and  Rousseaus,  and  the 
bequest  of  Thomy-Thiery  in  a  gallery  bearing  his  name  (1902).  It 
would  be  well  worth  any  young  painter's  while  to  go  to  Paris  simply 
to  see  these.  If*  he  would  go  from  them  to  the  Salon  of  the  day,  he 
would  learn  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  modern  Decadence. 

The  Pavilion  de  Marsan — the  North- Western  angle  of  the  Louvre, 
and  the  only  part  of  it  built  under  the  Third  Republic — now  holds 
the  Museum  of  Decorative  Art ;  and  at  present  it  forms  a  distinct 
collection  in  the  hands  of  a  society,  destined  ultimately  to  pass  to  the 
State.  Its  paintings,  sculptures,  wood  and  ivory  carvings,  tapestry, 
enamels,  medals,  jewels,  porcelain,  engravings,  and  lace  are  too  often 
overlooked  in  the  multiplication  of  art  museums  which  Paris  now 
presents  to  the  tourist.  Over  and  above  the  old  State  collections 
which  every  traveller  believes  that  he  knows,  there  are  now  added 
the  wonderful  Chinese  and  Japanese  bronzes  which  M.  Cernuschi 
bequeathed  in  1895  to  the  City  of  Paris ;  the  tapestries  of  the  Musee 
Galliera  ;  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelains  of  the  Musee  Guimet ; 
the  house  and  designs  of  Gustave  Moreau  (1898) ;  and  the  Musee 
Victor-Hugo  in  the  Place  des  Vosges  (1903),  containing  a  remarkable 
store  of  works  of  art  which  testify  how  deeply  the  poet  impressed  his 
thought  on  the  imagination  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Every  tourist  knows  the  Petit  Palais,  the  Luxembourg  gallery  of 
modern  art,  the  Cluny,  and  the  beautiful  Carnavalet  Hotel,  the  abode 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  with  its  immense  collections  of  historic  records 
of  the  City  of  Paris,  its  local  and  personal  reminiscences.  But  few 
ordinary  travellers  realise  the  rate  at  which  all  of  these  are  acquiring 
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new  works  by  bequest  or  purchase.  Every  time  I  visit  them  again 
I  am  struck  by  the  growth.  The  Petit  Palais  (1902)  is  the  property 
of  the  city,  and  is  rapidly  filling  with  modern  paintings  and  sculptures. 
The  Cluny  and  the  Carnavalet  have  largely  benefited  by  recent  gifts, 
by  the  Rothschild  family  as  well  as  from  smaller  collections.  The 
Pantheon  now  has  its  wall  decorations  practically  complete.  Those  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  are  admirable  examples  of  true  decorative  art 
adapted  to  a  classical  building  both  in  form  and  tone.  Most  of  the 
others  are  noisy  Academy  pictures,  theatrical  in  composition  and 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  building  in  which  they  stand. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  to  thrust  modern  paintings  on  a  cold  semi- 
Roman  fane.  The  Pantheon  is  not  yet  a  success. 

Over  and  above  the  permanent  museums,  Paris  has  a  set  of  tem- 
porary exhibitions  in  the  season  which  I  found  an  endless  source  of 
interest  and  study.  The  two  great  Salons  in  the  Grand  Palais  with 
many  thousands  of  pictures,  statues,  drawings,  engravings,  and  gems 
— the  portraits  and  manuscripts  in  the  Biblioth"que  Nationals,  the 
re-arranged  documents  in  the  Archives  Nationales,  in  the  grandiose 
Hotel  de  Soubise,  the  portraits  of  modern  women  in  the  delicious 
Chateau  de  Bagatelle,  just  acquired  by  the  City  of  Paris  (1904).  As 
one  viewed  the  portraits  of  the  beauties  and  grandes  dames  of  the  last 
Empire  one  could  see  here  and  there  an  aged  but  distinguished 
lady  surrounded  by  her  grandchildren,  looking  at  herself  as  she  had 
appeared  in  the  fashions  of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  She  no  doubt 
admitted  that  fashion  has  improved. .  The  acquisition  of  the  graceful 
little  Chateau  and  its  sweet  English  park  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  has 
been  one  of  the  best  prizes  of  the  Conseil  Municipal. 

When  one  passes  from  the  permanent  collections  of  former  days 
to  the  huge  collections  of  contemporary  art,  the  soul  sinks  within  one 
at  the  spectacle  of  universal  degeneration.  Painting,  sculpture, 
porcelain,  jewelry,  all  forms  of  decorative  art  testify  to  the  same 
decline.  And  it  is  a  decline  stamped  with  one  vicious  craze  which 
has  poisoned  genius  and  skill  of  hand.  That  craze  is  the  passion  to 
do  something  new ;  something  which  may  attract  attention ;  startle, 
even  if  it  disgust  the  public.  The  curse  on  modern  life — the  thirst 
for  the  new,  the  rage  to  get  out  of  the  old  skin — is  the  blight  on  our 
literature,  our  art,  our  drama,  our  manners — even  our  morals.  It  is 
a  passion  without  aim,  or  conviction,  or  feeling — a  mere  restless  itch 
to  get  free  from  old  habits  and  to  get  into  something  uncommon, 
it  hardly  matters  what,  if  only  it  can  announce  itself  as  '  unconven- 
tional.' It  is  not  to  be  beautiful — indeed  the  beautiful  in  any  form 
is  '  conventional ' — rather  it  must  be  ugly,  so  long  as  the  ugliness  is 
unusual.  It  may  be  gross,  absurd,  horrible,  obscene,  tawdry,  childish, 
so  long  as  the  older  generations  would  have  turned  from  it  with  anger 
or  pain.  If  so,  it  is  Vart  nouveau. 

One  who  remembers  what  French  art  was  and  has  seen  the  Salons 
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of  the  last  fifty  years  must  note  a  gradual  descent.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  painters  and  sculptors  before  the  Third  Empire,  when  one  passes 
from  the  later  French  artists  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  to 
the  two  Salons,  what  a  contrast !  What  a  fall !  What  a  pot-pourri  \ 
Compare  these  contorted  nudities,  these  bleeding  ruffians,  these  acres 
of  pantomime  tableaux,  with  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Gerome,  Cabanel, 
Corot,  Daubigny,  Meissonier,  Troyon,  Millet,  Pradier,  Barye,  Carpeaux 
— what  a  fall  it  is  !  No  man  of  sense,  of  course,  denies  that  there  are 
still  in  France  men  who  paint  portraits  full  of  life  and  colour,  land- 
scapes of  truth,  and  now  and  then  even  of  charm,  men  who  can  model 
the  human  figure  with  complete  mastery,  and  almost  everything 
except  grace.  There  is  no  lack  of  skill  of  hand,  industry,  ambition, 
even  a  kind  of  perverse  originality,  in  this  cosmopolitan  crowd  of  men 
and  women  who  shout  to  us  from  four  thousand  canvases  and  pedestals 
to  look  and  see  how  clever  they  are. 

We  do  not  care  to  see  how  clever  they  are.  We  do  not  desire 
to  see  things  which  no  painter  ever  yet  ventured  to  paint,  and  no 
sculptor  ever  thought  of  modelling,  and  no  public  ever  yet  submitted 
to  be  shown.  We  want  to  have  things  beautiful  to  look  on,  things 
which  recall  to  us  exquisite  visions  of  all  that  is  fair,  pure,  harmonious 
on  this  earth.  And  they  ply  us  with  scenes  which  are  meant  to  be 
repulsive,  which  aim  at  being  ugly,  foul,  or  grotesque.  Their  baig- 
neuses  and  odalisques  twist  their  naked  bodies  into  shapes  which  are 
meant  to  combine  nastiness  with  queerness.  Horses  are  painted  of 
ultramarine  hue  ;  seas  are  coloured  vermillion  ;  girls  have  lampblack 
on  their  cheeks.  The  painter  says  :  '  Take  my  word  for  it — I  saw  it 
so — we  have  no  "  conventions  "  now.'  There  is  one  convention 
indeed,  so  ancient,  so  necessary,  so  universal,  that  its  deliberate  defiance 
to-day  may  arouse  the  bile  of  the  least  squeamish  of  men  and  should 
make  women  withdraw  at  once.1 

There  is  no  lack  of  pains,  no  want  of  cleverness,  smart  '  brush- 
work  '  by  the  yard,  and  original  ideas  of  the  grosser  type — the  '  model ' 
standing,  or  sprawling,  at  ease  and  smoking  a  short  pipe,  a  surgeon 
probing  a  patient's  sore,  the  unmentionables  of  the  dissecting  room, 
of  the  rowdy  studio,  of  the  Bouge-des-rats — plenty  of  all  this,  pro- 
vided it  be  at  once  novel  and  coarse.  There  are  no  doubt  fine  pictures, 
powerful  heads,  and  pleasant  paysages  here  and  there  on  the  inter- 
minable walls  of  canvas.  But  the  impression  left  is  that  only  one 
picture  in  a  hundred  seriously  aims  at  giving  us  any  sense  of  beauty, 
of  delight  in  some  unnoticed  side  of  nature,  harmonious  blending  of 
form  and  colour.  The  direct  aim  of  ninety-nine  pictures  is  to  make 

1  But  I  must  veil  my  protest,  as  Gibbon  says,  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  tongue  : 
Tarn  in  pictura  quam  in  sculptura,  secundum  consuetudinem  illam  de  veteribus 
traditam,  mos  erat  ne  pudenda  muliebria  veria  formis  nee  veris  coloribus  monstrarent, 
sicut  in  natura  videri  possent.  E  contrario,  pictores  hodierni  istas  corporis  feininei 
partes  nuda  veritate  depingere  gaudent. 
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us  stop  to  look — if  possible  to  give  us  a  shock — f  pater  le  bourgeois — 
to  amuse  the  vicious,  to  brutalise  the  innocent. 

There  are  still  great  portrait  painters  in  France  ;  but  what  mere 
tradesmen's  advertisements  are  most  of  the  portraits  on  these  walls. 
Vulgarity,  pose,  money,  and  swagger  reign  supreme.  One  would 
think  that  the  modistes  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  pay  for  these  portraits 
of  Madame  X.,  to  show  what  elegant  '  creations '  their  customers 
wear,  what  novelties  in  patterns  and  materials  are  now  on  view.  The 
face  of  Madame  X.  seems  a  mere  dummy,  a  clothes-horse,  which  the 
painter  threw  in  gratis  while  he  lavished  his  skill  on  robes,  manteaux, 
laces,  and  jewels  of  which  the  shops  hired  him  to  make  a  sort  of  coloured 
fashion-plate.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  real  ladies  masquerading  as 
mere  lady-assistants  in  a  smart  show-room. 

And  the  men — what  gross,  gluttonous,  insolent  '  gold-bugs  '  they 
look  !  Their  heavy  lips  seem  to  smack  of  champagne  and  pat  s  de 
foie  gras ;  in  their  obese  trunks  one  seems  to  hear  the  bullion  ring ; 
nine  out  of  ten  are  painted  with  tobacco  between  their  teeth.  Realistic, 
no  doubt,  but  let  us  imagine  Bellini's  Doge  of  Venice,  or  Vandyke's 
Gevartius  with  cigarettes  as  the  typical  motif.  Advancing  '  realism  ' 
will  one  day  perhaps  paint  its  great  men  in  the  act  of  taking  solace  in 
some  other  natural  function  of  the  body.  But  in  our  age  of  apolaustic 
abandon  tobacco  is  thought  to  give  the  guinea-stamp  of  manly  dignity 
and  noble  bearing. 

Sculpture  has  been  the  central  French  art  ever  since  the  days  of 
Jean  Goujon,  Puget,  and  Houdon — nay,  ever  since  the  carved  portals 
of  Reims,  Chartres,  and  Amiens.  But  now,  alas  !  even  sculpture  is 
failing  her.  There  is  any  amount  of  cleverness,  knowledge,  up-to-date- 
ness. But  the  morbid  love  of  the  new,  the  real,  the  ugly  has  perverted 
it  to  base  uses.  A  hideous  old  woman  in  a  tattered  skirt,  with  pendant 
dugs,  and  knotty  claws,  may  be  quite  natural  and  real,  but  is  not  a 
subject  for  art  in  a  life-size  statue.  Nothing  can  make  a  coal-heaver's 
broadbrim  hat  and  corduroy  trousers  sculpturesque.  And  a  modern 
gentleman  in  a  silk  hat  and  frock  coat  looks  foolish  in  a  group  sur- 
rounded by  naked  Graces  and  classical  Virtues.  There  is  cleverness 
still  in  the  sculpture  of  to-day,  but  as  high  Art  it  is  in  decadence. 

Let  me  fortify  my  indictment  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  living  sculptors.  Dr.  Rodin  himself  has  just  told  us  that  all  Art 
is  in  decadence.  M.  Rodin  is  a  man  of  genius,  of  great  gifts,  and  daring 
imagination.  But  I  make  bold  to  say  that  Rodin  himself  is  a  typical 
example  of  this  decadence,  and  has  done  as  much  to  teach  and  promote 
decadence  as  any  man  living.  His  extraordinary  powers  and  his 
originality  have  made  him  the  high  priest  and  apostle  of  decadence. 
In  his  desire  to  attain  to  something  new  in  his  art,  he  has  desperately 
plunged  into  the  negation  of  art.  In  his  passion  to  avoid  '  conven- 
tions '  he  has  revelled  in  sheer  awkwardness  and  brutality.  And 
yearning  to  get  rid  of  prettiness,  smoothness,  and  '  finish,'  he  invented 
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that  absurd  fad — sketchiness,  hazyness,  confusedness  in  the  plastic 
art.  It  is  mere  mimicry  of  Michelangelo's  unfinished  figures. 

Now  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  plastic  arts  is  definiteness,  fixity, 
clearness,  beauty  and  precision  of  form.  We  want  to  see  exact  shapes, 
solid  beings,  not  to  have  suggested  to  us  imaginary  spirits  or  ghosts 
of  men.  A  hazy  statue  is  even  worse  than  a  prosy  poem,  a  vague 
demonstration,  or  mystical  geometry.  It  is  bad  enough  when  some 
young  coxcomb  paints  as  if  on  a  wax  ground  and  then  melts  it  till  his 
colours  have  mixed  and  his  lines  are  blurred.  A  mystical  poem  is 
conceivably  true  art.  But  a  blurred  statue  is  an  outrage  on  good 
sense.  And  for  a  statue  to  repel  us  by  its  ugly  form  and  to  disgust 
us  by  its  brutal  idea  is  indeed  the  bathos  of  art. 

I  take  the  famous  '  Penseur '  which  has  now  been  set  up  in  front 
of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon.  What  has  this  brawny  ruffian  to  do 
with  Thought,  with  Heroes,  with  anything  or  anyone  commemorated 
in  the  Temple  of  Genevieve  and  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire  and  Victor  Hugo? 
The  idea  seems  suggested  by  the  brutal  boxer  in  the  new  National 
Museum  at  Rome.  If  this  huge  naked  bruiser  is  thinking  at  all, 
he  is  trying  to  understand  in  his  thick  skull  why  the  other  man  had 
pounded  him,  or  how  he  could  contrive  to  pound  the  other  man. 
Nothing  that  can  be  called  rational  thought,  or  noble  aspiration, 
ever  entered  this  beefy  bulk  or  crossed  these  sullen  vulgar  features. 
The  '  Thinker '  is  nothing  but  a  corpulent  athlete,  crumpling  himself 
up  in  an  ungainly  attitude.  We  were  always  told  to  walk  round  a 
fine  statue  and  we  should  find  it  noble,  beautiful,  natural,  from  every 
point  of  view.  I  walked  round  and  round  the  '  Penseur,'  and  found 
him  awkward,  ugly,  and  queer,  in  every  aspect.  Yet  this  figure  is 
now  hailed  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  Art.  Why  ?  Mainly 
because  it  is  new — something  which  ancient  art  would  never  tolerate  : 
because  it  is  repulsive  ;  because  it  is  grotesque  in  its  incongruity 
and  its  irrationality.  Yes  !  but  it  is  '  a  new  departure ' — it  scandalises 
the  old-fashioned  world,  and  creates  '  a  sensation.'  Ah  !  that  is 
decadence  indeed — whatever  be  its  power,  its  life. 

Well,  there  is  one  art  which  still  flourishes  in  France  ;  it  has  never 
been  so  brilliant,  so  popular,  nay  so  dominant.  Painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  jewelry,  may  all  be  vulgarised  by  the  love  of  sensation 
and  the  ostentation  of  wealth  ;  but  one  art  is  supreme.  Caricature 
never  was  so  much  alive,  so  much  sought,  so  well  paid.  Go  and  see 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Humourists  in  the  Palais  de  Glace  if  you  desire 
to  enjoy  a  living  art.  It  is  crowded  all  day  with  the  rank,  beauty, 
and  fashion  of  Paris.  Go  and  see  its  diabolically  clever  caricatures  of 
notable  persons  from  Edward  the  Seventh  to  a  music-hall  singer, 
its  ingenious  placards  to  boom  soap,  wine,  corsets,  cigarettes,  hair 
dyes,  and  dog  biscuits.  There  shines  the  true  artist  in  his  glory. 
There  you  will  be  able  to  penetrate  to  the  mysteries  of  the  life-school, 
the  whims  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  the  buffooneries  of  the  cabaret,  the 
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orgies  of  the  cocottes — in  fact,  the  seamy  side  of  Paris-Bohcme.  And 
these  dainty  sketches  are  crowded  all  day  long  with  smart  mondaines 
and  American  '  buds.'  The  immortal  art  of  caricature  is  in  its  zenith. 
A  few  fogies  and  tourists  go  to  the  Salon  ;  but  Tout-Paris  gives  itself 
the  rendezvous  at  the  Humourists. 

France,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  being  rapidly  Americanised — 
with  Yankee  '  notions,'  syndicates,  telephones,  and,  above  all,  adver- 
tisements. The  world  is  being  turned  into  one  big  advertising  hoarding ; 
and  life  is  a  round  of  tradesmen's  '  drummers.'  The  best  paid  artists 
are  the  men  who  draw  picture-posters.  The  meadows  beside  the  rail- 
ways are  fragrant  with  the  merits  of  a  new  chocolate,  lung  tonic,  or 
Dunlop  tyres.  Half  the  press  consists  of  open  or  concealed  trade 
puffs.  A  short  story  hides  a  cryptic  recommendation  of  a  new  cure 
for  cancer  ;  and  a  speech  by  the  Prime  Minister  is  broken  off  by  a 
picture  of  a  bathy-colpic  corset  or  an  office  clerk  suffering  from 
backache. 

Literature  itself,  like  Art,  Drama,  Dress,  Trade — even  Pleasure 
and  Vice — has  drawn  new  life  from  the  Columbian  science  of  puffery. 
Literature,  being  in  low  water,  has  invented  a  device  to  restore  its 
lost  reputation  and  its  gains.  The  puffers'  arts  have  reduced  the 
reprints  of  the  standard  authors  to  a  matter  of  centimes.  To  meet 
this  the  living  authors  are  organising  a  movement  to  resist  the  concur- 
rence des  Moris.  They  call  on  the  legislature  to  put  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent,  on  deceased  writers  in  order  to  suppress  this  unfair  competition 
of  the  dead,  to  protect  contemporary  industry,  to  pay  them  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax  derived  from  the  perverse  habit  of  reading  Voltaire 
and  Victor  Hugo  instead  of  Gyp  and  Jules  Lemaitre.  That  is  a 
lesson  in  Tariff  Reform. 

Being  out  of  humour  with  painting  and  sculpture — partly  perhaps 
from  being  in  quarantine  myself  and  attending  a  sick  room — I  consoled 
myself  with  music  and  drama.  By  good  luck  I  came  in  for  the  Ter- 
centenary Night  of  Corneille  at  the  Fra^ais,  the  Beethoven  Com- 
memoration at  the  Opera,  and  a  noble  performance  of  Gluck's  Alceste 
at  the  Trocadero.  Mounet  Sully's  Polyeucte  is  as  fine  as  ever,  and 
some  good  judges  believe  the  play  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Corneille. 
Those  persons  who  have  never  read  Corneille  since  they  were  at  school 
and  rarely  see  his  tragedies  at  the  Frangais  have  little  idea  how  mag- 
nificent they  are  on  the  stage,  how  real  and  great  are  the  possibilities 
of  the  classical  drama.  Shakespeare  by  all  means  ;  but  the  verdict 
of  the  ages,  of  the  majority  of  the  human  race,  is  for  the  Attic  rather 
than  the  Elizabethan  type — for  tragedy  at  least. 

I  heard  the  masterpieces  of  Beethoven  and  Gluck  and  Wagner's 
Valkyrie  sung  at  the  Opera  by  the  same  singers  within  the  same  week. 
And  there  again  what  is  now  called  '  old-fashioned  conventions ? 
triumphed  over  modern  sensationalism.  Wagner  is  a  great  genius, 
a  dramatist  of  power,  a  superb  harmonist  and  all  that — we  all  agree. 
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But  it  is  rank  Decadence  that  puts  him  beside  Gluck  and  Beethoven. 
He  kept  us  till  half-past  one  in  the  morning  listening  to  the  endless 
longueurs  in  which  two  savages  shout  at  each  other  in  monotonous 
recitatives.  Who  knows  what  the  quarrel  is  about,  and  why  by  the 
hour  together  they  brandish  their  swords  at  one  another  and  yet 
never  close  ?  Why  these  discords  ?  Why  this  never-ending  tauto- 
phony  1,  Why  the  cacophony  ?  Why  the  exhausting  length  ?  Why 
the  deafening  blare  of  brass  ?  The  only  answers  I  ever  heard  were 
because  it  is  German — and  because  it  is  '  weird,'  new,  revolutionary. 

There  is  nothing  weird  about  Gluck.  I  heard  his  Alceste  in  the  great 
amphitheatre  of  the  Trocadero,  splendidly  performed  in  the  daylight 
on  the  great  classical  stage  without  curtain,  scenery,  or  footlights. 
Gluck — not  Wagner — is  the  real  master  of  the  future.  His  is  the  type 
of  musical  drama — almost  as  sweet  as  Mozart,  more  dramatic  than 
Beethoven,  less  fuliginous  and  torrential  than  Wagner.  I  heard 
Orfeo  and  Alceste  in  the  same  week,  and  I  hold  Alceste  to  be  quite  as 
fine  as  the  more  popular  Orfeo.  Why  is  it  not  heard  at  Co  vent  Garden  ? 
As  one  listened  to  its  glorious  melodies  and  stately  dialogues  in  broad 
daylight  on  a  semi-classical  stage  innocent  of  curtain,  scene-shifting, 
and  limelight,  with  its  free  spaces  for  chorus  and  processions,  one  could 
imagine  what  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would  have  been  to  an  Attic 
audience.  What  vulgar  dogs  we  must  be  that  London  has  never  seen 
Alceste,  being  busy  with  Twaddles  and  a  new  turn  at  the  Tivoli ! 
Ours  is  the  age  of  vulgar  dogs. 

Alceste  convinced  me  of  what  I  have  long  felt,  that  natural  daylight, 
a  broad  stage,  and  a  fixed  architectural  scene  are  the  best  conditions 
of  true  drama.  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  showed  their 
plays  in  the  open  air  and  in  full  light.  So  did  Shakespeare.  The 
footlights,  the  shifting  canvas  scenes,  the  lime  lantern  dodging  the 
'  star,'  are  the  death  of'real  tragedy.  They  make  '  staginess  '  inevit- 
able. The  silly  trick  of  darkening  the  auditorium  till  one  cannot  see 
one's  next  neighbour,  and  often  darkening  the  stage  till  we  hear  voices 
but  cannot  see  the  speakers — all  the  other  tomfooleries  of  what  is 
called  '  realism '  on  the  stage — are  the  ruin  of  art.  We  do  not  want 
realism  ;  we  want  poetry,  action,  tragedy,  and  if  this  cannot  be  given 
us  without  magic-lantern  tricks,  it  had  better  be  left  alone.  The 
drama  will  never  revive  till  we  give  up  all  tricks. 

As  I  was  in  quarantine  I  was  not  able  to  visit  politicians  and  had 
to  content  myself  with  the  newspapers,  which,  with  rare  exceptions, 
are  the  organs  of  sordid  speculators  and  advertising  tradesmen. 
I  followed  closely  the  two  extraordinary  strikes,  that  of  the  seamen 
and  that  of  the  southern  winegrowers.  Both  have  the  almost  un- 
precedented quality  of  being  directed  against  the  legislature — not 
against  employers,  and  concerned  with  laws  not  with  wages.  They 
reveal  a  sinister  condition  of  modern  industry,  and  may  be  the  pre- 
cursors of  unexpected  social  convulsions.  They  point  to  disintegra- 
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tion  and  anarchy,  class  wars  and  economic  manias.  Altogether  I 
came  away  from  France  with  uneasy  forebodings  as  to  European 
peace  and  order. 

Of  the  great  religious  struggle  not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen.  The 
Church  is  disestablished  in  France,  but  no  change  whatever  can  be 
noticed  by  the  eye.  The  temples  are  open  as  usual :  Mass  and  Vespers 
are  said  as  usual :  nothing  apparently  is  changed,  except  that  the 
worshippers  are  more  scanty  than  ever,  both  in  cities  and  in  villages. 
I  entered  the  churches  and  attended  services  at  all  hours  both  in  Paris 
and  in  the  country,  and  was  almost  always  alone.  In  one  large  city, 
the  streets  and  market-place  of  which  were  thronged,  I  visited  a  fine 
old  Norman  church  I  had  known  and  loved  as  a  boy  in  1845.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Crusaders,  who  had  prayed  in  its  walls  before  they 
set  forth,  it  has  never  been  so  empty.  In  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  a 
priest  was  muttering  his  rite  without  a  single  worshipper  in  sight.  In 
the  fine  old  church  of  Compiegne  where  Jeanne  Dare  took  the  sacra- 
ment when  she  sallied  forth  to  her  last  fight  before  the  town,  I  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  memory  of  the  purest  saint  in  the  Calendar  of 
Comte — though  she  is  not  in  the  Calendar  of  Rome.  The  town  was 
en  fete,  and  five  thousand  patriotic  clubmen  were  parading  before  the 
statue  of  the  saviour  of  France.  But  in  her  favourite  church  I  was 
left  to  my  meditations  in  solitude. 

On  Trinity  Sunday  I  joined  the  service  in  Notre-Dame  in  Paris. 
How  sublime  is  that  survival  of  the  great  age  of  Catholic  Feudalism  ! 
What  miracles  of  devotion,  chivalry,  and  art  does  it  not  record  ! 
What  endless  revolutions  of  thought  and  art,  of  government  and  of 
society,  have  those  soaring  vaults  looked  down  on  unchanged  and 
unyielding  !  I  have  always  loved  the  massive  dignity  of  Notre-Dame, 
which  I  have  known  for  fifty-six  years,  long  before  its  eight  centuries 
of  masonry  and  sculpture  had  been  modernised  by  pedants.  I  came 
back  to  it  last  May,  and  found  its  fabric,  its  ritual,  its  outward  form 
the  same,  but,  save  for  the  tourists,  it  was  almost  deserted.  The 
worshippers  within  its  enclosure  were  fifty-two  women  and  twenty-five 
men.  But  as  I  listened  to  the  grand  music  swelling  up  into  those 
exquisite  arcades  and  traceries  I  felt  it  still  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  all  Paris — almost  the  only  thing  of  true  and  pure  art. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 
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WORKING-GIRLS'    CLUBS  IN  ITALY 


A  VERY  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  Italy  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  There  were  many  works  of  charity  for  the  poor 
carried  on  formerly  by  nuns  of  various  communities,  who  were  helped 
in  their  work  by  ladies  devoting  much  of  their  lives  to  succouring 
the  poor ;  but  now  a  wonderful  and  far-seeing  spirit  has  sprung  up 
among  Italian  women.  Noble  ladies,  professional  ladies,  and  those 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  join  hand  in  hand  in  the  great  work  of  a  Society 
called  '  The  National  Society  of  Patronesses  and  Mutual  Help  for 
Young  Working  Girls.' 

Signorina  Cesarina  Astesana  had  the  idea  in  1902  to  bring  together 
the  working  girls  of  Turin  into  one  large  society  of  mutual  help. 
She  went  first  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  setting  before  him  her 
ideas,  and  asking  for  his  help.  At  first  he  gave  her  but  little  en- 
couragement, but  in  consequence  of  her  persevering  demands  she  was 
at  last  able  to  start  what  we  should  call  a  '  provident  club,'  to  which 
the  working  girls  should  contribute  twenty-five  centimes  (2%d.)  a 
month,  and  should  in  return  receive  when  ill,  after  six  months'  member- 
ship, fifty  centimes  (5d.)  a  day.  This  was  to  last  during  eight  weeks 
of  illness  in  one  year.  This  lady's  proposal  was  warmly  taken  up  by 
the  factory  hands  and  other  girls  working  in  the  town.  The  ladies 
who  work  in  this  society  are  called  '  Patronate,'  a  name  which  accords 
well  to  the  Italian  ideas,  as  they  have  always  spoken  of  their  institu- 
tions as  being  under  the  patronage  of  different  saints.  These  ladies 
have  been  influenced  by  a  strong  benevolent  and  loving  feeling 
towards  the  working  girls ;  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
sorrows  and  real  miseries  of  the  poor,  and  they  have  worked  hard 
to  bring  support  and  happiness  into  their  lives. 

The  Benefit  Society  helps  the  girls  in  their  difficult  times  of  sick- 
ness ;  the  doctors  voluntarily  give  their  services  on  Sunday  afternoons 
to  see  the  girls  who  are  ailing,  and  prescribe  for  them.  One  chemist 
at  Milan  gives  all  the  iron  needed  for  anemic  patients.  The  classes 
for  education  which  are  held  on  Sundays  enable  them  to  improve 
their  working  condition,  the  dancing  and  little  plays  acted  by  them- 
selves, the  walks  and  picnics  taken  with  the  ladies  on  the  Sunday, 
all  give  them  one  bright  and  happy  day  in  the  week.  The  health- 
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giving  country  holiday,  called  in  Italy  '  villegiatura,'  gives  fresh 
energy  when  they  return  to  their  work.  When  I  was  in  Rome  I 
heard  of  a  party  of  twenty-three  girls  and  five  ladies  going  to  Naples 
and  Pompeii  from  Friday  to  Monday. 

In  many  cases  the  working  girls  have  desired  some  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  their  work.  These  were  reasonable  demands, 
and  for  which  formerly  they  would  have  gone  on  strike.  Now  the 
Patronate  have  gone  to  the  employers  and  explained  what  was 
desired.  In  many  cases  the  requests  have  been  granted,  the  em- 
ployers saying  :  '  We  have  done  this  for  you  ladies,  which  we  should 
not  have  done  if  the  girls  had  gone  on  strike.'  In  this  way  many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  conditions  of  the  working 
women.  Another  great  benefit  of  this  Society  is  that  the  ladies  are 
often  asked  by  employers  for  workgirls.  These  they  are  most  glad 
to  provide,  as  they  have  on  their  registers  the  names  and  addresses 
and  trades  of  all  the  girls  who  belong  to  them.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  society  they  had  in  the  first  year  found  work  for  570  girls,  and 
in  the  years  1903  and  1904  more  than  nine  hundred  had  again  been 
placed  out  in  service  and  factories.  This  must  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  employers,  who  thus  get  their  girls  recommended  by  those 
who  know  them,  and  the  girls  themselves  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  make  good  workwomen  when  they  feel  that  behind  them  are  their 
kind  friends  who  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  The  Signorina 
Astesana  had  long  worked  for  girls  in  Turin,  and  the  idea  of  the 
Society  was  the  result,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  ladies  with  the  working  classes.  A  young  workgirl  of  twenty 
years  old,  in  talking  to  the  Signorina,  was  lamenting  one  day  with 
much  bitterness  the  condition  of  her  younger  sister  of  fifteen  years 
old,  who  was  employed  in  a  dressmaking  workshop.  '  What  a  sad 
life  was  theirs,'  she  said,  '  and  also  to  the  larger  part  of  the  work- 
girls  in  Turin,  fifteen  hours  a  day  !  Often  shut  up  in  one  room,  ten, 
twelve,  or  twenty  around  one  single  table  ! '  Arduous  and  fatiguing 
work,  under  the  eye  of  a  hard  master  or  mistress,  beginning  in  the 
morning  with  a  sense  of  weary  listlessness,  after  insufficient  sleep, 
continuing  to  work  till  a  short  half-hour  of  repose  at  mid-day,  when 
a  cold  dinner  had  to  be  eaten,  often  too  scanty  and  in  no  ways 
nutritious,  and  always  ill-digested,  and  for  this  toilsome  work  they 
would  get  five  francs  a  week,  returning  in  the  evening  with  such  a 
fatigued  body  and  soul  that  they  often  had  not  the  strength  to  eat 
the  soup  the  mother  had  prepared  for  them. 

Now  times  are  altered,  and  laws  were  passed  in  1902  reducing  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  appointing  inspectors  for  the  workrooms.  This 
Society  of  mutual  help  was  formed  in  1902,  and  by  December  the  asso- 
ciates numbered  554,  and  by  the  31st  of  December,  1903,  there  were 
1,900  inscribed,  and  they  reached  2,489  in  1904,  and  there  are  now  over 
3,700  members  with  400  lady  helpers  in  twenty-five  towns  of  Italy. 
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From  Turin  the  Society  spread  to  Cuneo  and  Varallo.  They  call  each 
new  branch  a  '  sede,'  or  seat.  In  1904  a  branch  was  started  in  Rome 
under  the  most  capable  and  energetic  presidency  of  the  Marchesa 
Maddalena  Patrizi  Montoro.  The  new  branch  counted  700  associates 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and,  with  the  same  advantages  as  in  Turin, 
they  have  now  reached  the  number  of  3,000  members.  At  Florence 
the  Society  began  in  January  1904,  and  is  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Marchesa  Gondi.  In  Venice  the  branch  was  opened  in  July  1906, 
and  already  1,500  members  are  enrolled  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Countess  Cecilia  Soranzo. 

The  Society  is  now  well  established,  and  is  under  the  distinguished 
patronage  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  the  Queen  mother  Mar- 
gherita,  the  Princess  Letitia  of  Savoy,  and  the  Duchess  of  Aosta. 
The  King  and  Queen  were  present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  June  1906.  The  Queen  made  a  speech  to  the  girls,  and,  calling 
one  of  them  to  her,  embraced  her,  saying  :  '  I  am  giving  you  a  kiss 
as  I  cannot  kiss  all  the  members,  and  you  must  pass  it  on  to  the 
others  from  me.'  The  very  kind  and  loving  welcome  that  the  Queen 
gave  to  the  members  gave  the  greatest  pleasure  to  them  all. 

The  Pope  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  this  great  work,  and  hears 
frequently  how  it  is  getting  on  from  many  of  the  patronesses. 

In  April  of  this  year  I  visited  three  of  the  principal  centres  to  see 
how  the  work  was  carried  on.  At  Florence  I  met  many  of  the  ladies 
belonging  to  this  Society.  They  were  all  engaged  in  different  parts  of 
the  work.  Some  always  attend  the  doctors'  visits  to  the  girls  ;  others 
undertake  the  duty  of  visiting  those  who  are  on  the  sick  list,  taking 
to  them  their  weekly  payments  during  illness  ;  others  attend  at  the 
office,  keep  the  books  and  receive  the  new  members  ;  many  look 
after  the  Sunday  classes.  The  teachers  are  either  voluntary  or  paid. 
The  ladies  provide  the  entertainments  for  the  girls  on  Sundays.  The 
books  which  I  was  allowed  to  look  over  were  admirably  kept,  no  paid 
accountant  could  have  done  them  better.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  system  they  had  there  of  a  small  paper  book  given  to  each  member, 
where  her  attendance  at  one  class  or  more  was  duly  entered  through- 
out the  session,  and  this  book  the  girls  are  allowed  to  take  home 
to  show  to  their  parents  every  week.  I  visited  the  classes  for  French, 
arithmetic,  reading,  Italian,  typing,  and  drawing.  The  members  do 
not  all  attend  classes  ;  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  or  not. 

The  reason  that  Sunday  is  the  only  day  when  the  girls  meet  at 
their  centres  is  that  in  Italy  it  is  not  the  custom  for  them  to  go  about 
alone  in  the  evening.  I  was  told  that  in  Florence  the  father  or  mother 
will  fetch  them  home  from  their  workshop  when  they  are  kept  late 
at  work,  therefore  they  could  not  have  clubs  as  we  have  in  England, 
where  they  stay  till  half-past  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  In  winter  their 
hours  at  the  centres  are  from  two  till  six  o'clock,  and  in  summer  from 
three  till  seven  o'clock. 
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In  Rome  the  ladies  take  the  girls  frequently  for  walks  to  the 
interesting  places,  which  are  often  quite  unknown  to  them.  Some 
had  never  seen  the  Coliseum  before  they  belonged  to  this  Society. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  the  members  was  meeting  them  in  the 
beautiful  cloisters  of  St.  John  of  Genoa,  in  the  Trastevere.  This 
was  the  first  installation  of  a  new  centre  to  be  established  in  this 
parish.  Several  girls  had  come  from  different  centres  in  Rome  to 
help  with  the  singing,  which  they  had  in  the  church  when  the  Mass 
was  over.  These  girls  were  of  the  poorest  class.  Most  of  them 
wore  shawls  over  their  heads,  but  some  had  hats.  A  most  friendly 
feeling  seems  to  exist  between  the  ladies  and  the  girls.  In  the  after- 
noon I  visited  the  classes,  and  found  the  pupils  all  most  attentive 
and  eager  to  learn.  I  was  also  at  the  central  office,  where  the  girls 
come  to  pay  their  monthly  fees  and  are  seen  by  the  doctor  when 
necessary.  At  Rome  they  have  3,000  belonging  to  the  Society,  and 
more  are  joining  every  month. 

My  last  visit  was  to  Venice.  I  was  here  introduced  to  the  girls 
by  the  Countess  Soranzo,  the  president  of  this  branch.  They  had 
taken  a  very  fine  palace  for  the  use  of  the  girls,  letting  off  half  of  it 
to  a  dressmaker.  I  was  there  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Most  of  the 
girls  here  had  shawls  on  their  heads.  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  many  of  them,  and  their  friendliness  and  welcome  to  me 
was  delightful,  and,  finding  that  I  could  speak  Italian,  they  were 
glad  to  come  and  talk  to  me.  Some  of  them  were  away  in  classes, 
others  were  expecting  a  short  address  from  the  priest  of  the  parish  ; 
but  on  this  particular  Sunday  he  was  not  here,  as  all  the  children  of 
the  Sunday  schools  were  assembled  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  the 
Salute  for  a  great  festival,  and  the  parish  priests  were  to  be  with 
them,  so  the  girls  were  told  that  as  the  priest  was  not  coming  they 
might  go  down  and  dance  till  another  one  arrived  for  Benediction. 
When  that  was  over  they  practised  a  song  which  they  were  to  join 
in  singing  the  following  week  when  the  Duchess  of  Aosta  was  to 
present  them  with  a  beautiful  banner  for  the  Venetian  branch  of  the 
Society.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  their  Italian  voices  giving  a  rich- 
ness and  fulness  to  their  singing  which  we  cannot  obtain  in  England. 

I  was  introduced  to  a  lady  who  is  employed  all  the  week  under 
the  Government  as  the  inspectress  of  schools,  yet  she  gives  three 
hours  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  teach  the  girls  in  classes.  She  told 
me  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  they  wished  to 
learn,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  poems  of  Tasso  which  she  had 
read  to  them.  I  remarked  to  her  that  there  seemed  to  be  much 
more  ease  and  friendliness  amongst  the  Venetian  girls  than  amongst 
all  the  others  that  I  had  seen.  She  said  that  she  thought  it  was  because 
Venice  had  been  a  republic,  and  that  the  people  were  more  like  one 
large  family,  and  that,  having  no  carriages,  they  were  more  in  con- 
tact one  with  another.  Both  rich  and  poor  had  always  a  kind  word 
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for  each  other.  All  who  have  been  in  Venice  will  know  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  the  lace-workers  have  been  brought  together  at  Burano 
working  at  the  much  valued  '  Point  de  Venise,'  thus  making  the 
people  of  the  island  most  prosperous,  whereas  they  had  been  in  great 
poverty.  There  is,  indeed,  much  latent  talent  in  the  Italians,  and 
now  that  the  ladies  are  taking  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  girls  we 
may  hope  that  their  lives  will  be  much  happier  in  the  large  towns. 

I  said  to  one  of  the  workers  :  '  How  fond  the  girls  seem  to  be  of 
you  all ! '  And  her  answer  was  :  '  Must  we  not  be  very  tender  to 
them  when  they  have  so  much  to  bear  ?  '  And  at  the  same  time 
they  do  not  wish  to  pauperise  them,  for  they  expect  them  to  pay 
their  monthly  fees  and  their  share  of  their  country  holidays.  The 
girls  who  can  afford  it  pay  fivepence  a  month,  and  then  receive  ten- 
pence  a  day  when  ill.  Both  the  Government  and  the  municipality 
help  them  very  much.  In  Florence  the  rooms  used  for  the  classes 
had  been  lent  to  them  by  the  Council,  and  the  Government  gives  the 
railway  tickets  for  the  country  holidays  at  a  quarter  of  the  usual 
price.  Some  go  to  the  mountains,  and  others  spend  three  or  four 
weeks  by  the  sea.  In  Turin  and  in  Milan  there  is  what  is  called  a 
family  house.  It  has  been  started  for  lodging  workgirls.  They 
opened  with  fifty  beds,  and  we  know  this  work  will  soon  increase, 
for  the  need  of  it  is  great  in  all  large  towns.  A  monthly  paper,  the 
Lavoratrice,  is  published  in  Turin  giving  an  account  of  all  that  is 
going  on  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Society.  The  brightness  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  Italians  both  rich  and  poor  seem  to  impart  a 
gaiety  to  life  which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  our  northern  countries. 
But,  above  all,  there  must  be  a  divine  inspiration  which  has  given  to 
the  Italian  ladies  so  fervent  a  love  for  the  working  girls,  and  enabled 
them  with  such  great  zeal  and  perseverance  to  establish  in  so  few 
years  on  a  wise  and  firm  basis  the  Society  of  Mutual  Help  for  the 
young  working  girls. 

MAUDE  STANLEY. 
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A    PLEA    FOR    THE    BUDDING    ARTIST 


AMONG  the  young  and  talented  virtuosi  who  come  out  every  year, 
there  are  some  few  with  a  claim  to  immediate  recognition  and  whose 
names  will  survive  the  passing  hour.  For  various  reasons  these  few 
often  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  this  recognition,  waiting 
long — and  not  serving  while  they  wait — while  others  of  less  ability 
fill  the  ranks.  Too  proud  to  win  their  laurels  on  any  terms  but  the 
value  of  their  work,  they  spend  years  during  which  they  ought  to  be 
upon  a  pedestal  beneath  the  bushel,  and  though  they  eventually 
attain  the  heights  of  fame,  unless  Midas  points  out  a  short  cut,  they 
waste  much  valuable  time  and  energy  on  the  journey  there. 

Good  music  is  no  longer  rare  in  England.  This  country  has  at 
last  crept  up  to  the  level  of  others  and  made  of  her  luxury  a  necessity. 
There  are  concerts  to  meet  every  degree  of  culture  in  every  crowded 
centre,  and  they  have  become  a  familiar  element  in  the  leisure  hours 
of  her  people.  Yet,  in  spite  of  them,  the  supply  of  musicians  is  ever 
in  excess  of  the  demand — sufficient  indeed  to  fill  the  lists  ten  times 
over. 

This  great  competition  has  changed  the  conditions  under  which 
concerts  are  given.  The  musical  status  of  an  artist  is  no  longer  the 
first  interest  impresarios  have  in  view.  Their  principal  consideration 
is  whether  he  can  draw  a  large  audience. 

It  follows  that  the  richer  and  more  influential  have,  in  the  first 
instance,  precedence  over  the  impecunious — which  would  matter  little 
to  the  cause  of  art  were  a  reef  of  gold  and  a  reef  of  talent  always  struck 
together.  Dame  Fortune  prefers  to  combine  her  gifts,  however,  in 
such  wise  that  money  and  mediocrity,  genius  and  poverty,  shall  go 
hand  in  hand  as  a  rule,  and  this  means  that  the  greater  talent  must 
often  stand  aside  to  make  room  for  the  better  business  speculation. 

Formerly  if  an  artist  took  part  in  a  good  concert  it  was  because 
his  value  as  a  musician  gave  him  the  right  to  be  there.  This  is  not 
a  sine  qua  non  now.  If  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  them,  he  will  find 
opportunities  open  to  him  which  through  talent  alone  he  could  not 
obtain — that  is  to  say,  a  place  in  a  good  programme  can  be  bought 
by  any  one  who  cares  to  offer  the  necessary  bribe,  or  to  hold  himself 
responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  seats  at  a  certain  price  at  the 
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concert  in  which  he  pays  to  play.  With  rare  exceptions  the  agencies 
controlling  the  concert  platform  will  not  support  any  artist,  however 
talented,  unless  they  see  an  immediate  financial  advantage  in  the 
transaction.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  they  are  perfectly 
right,  but  it  is  a  debatable  question  what  influence  this  mercantile 
attitude  will  exercise  upon  the  development  of  art,  and  what  will  be 
the  ultimate  effect  of  a  standard  that  proclaims  as  its  end  '  the  handful 
of  silver  '  instead  of  the  best  work. 

Apart  from  this  aspect  of  the  subject  there  is  that  of  equity.  The 
impresario  does  not  publish  the  terms  upon  which  he  engages  an 
artist.  It  would  sometimes  defeat  his  end  so  to  do.  He  advertises 
both  his  musical  genius  and  his  lucrative  glowworm  as  new  and  glorious 
stars  about  to  shine  upon  the  musical  world,  for  he  can  draw  an 
audience  for  them  by  no  other  means.  The  concert-goer  wishes  to 
hear  the  music  he  loves  interpreted  in  the  best  possible  way,  and 
unless  this  attraction  is  put  before  him  he  will  not  care  to  attend  the 
concert.  It  is  simply  a  business  proposition  in  the  impresario's 
mind.  He  would  no  doubt  infinitely  prefer  to  engage  only  the  most 
gifted  artists,  but  as  talent  alone  is  not  infallibly  profitable,  it  is  best 
to  fill  the  coffers  while  he  may. 

When  a  student  finishes  his  term  of  teaching  his  first  thought  is  to 
give  a  concert  of  his  own.  In  the  depths  of  his  ignorant  enthusiastic 
young  soul  he  sees  immediate  fame  as  the  result,  and  he  is  willing  to 
give  his  all  towards  an  undertaking  which  he  thinks  will  set  him  up 
in  glory  for  evermore. 

He  engages  an  agent  to  arrange  the  concert  for  him.  A  hundred 
things  may  happen  to  dim  the  lustre  of  that  one  day.  It  may  have 
been  chosen  for  the  same  purpose  by  another  artist  of  great  name. 
Climatic  conditions  may  interfere.  He  himself  may  be  nervous  to  the 
point  of  imbecility.  Even  should  all  go  well  this  first  success  must 
be  quickly  followed  by  a  second,  else  it  will  soon  evaporate  into  a  happy 
memory  of  the  past  and  do  him  no  permanent  good  at  all. 

The  student  does  not  believe  this,  but  the  agent  knows  it  very 
well.  Possibly  he  makes  the  value  of  this  single  performance  perfectly 
clear,  perhaps  he  withholds  the  knowledge  from  his  young  client — 
good  advice  is  not  in  the  bond — but  in  any  case  he  accepts  the  fees. 
He  takes  no  risk.  He  furnishes  no  exact  statement  of  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do  to  make  the  concert  a  success.  He  says  '  he  will  do  his 
best.'  This  nebulous  assurance  must  be  sufficient.  The  young 
artist  can  give  the  concert  without  his  assistance  if  he  wishes,  but  he 
is  wiser  not  to  do  so,  for  the  commercial  issues  of  art  are  not  yet  a  part 
of  the  conservatoire  curriculum,  and  when  he  emerges  from  the  peda- 
gogic wing  he  is  usually  absolutely  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
incidental  to  platform  life.  Also  the  artistic  character  is  not  by 
nature  clear-headed,  and  its  possessor  will  probably  spend  all  his 
energy  upon  the  music,  entirely  oblivious  of  practical  details.  He  is 
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quite  aware  of  this  failing — it  has  been  impressed  upon  him  to  no 
purpose  ever  since  he  can  remember — therefore  he  decides  to  pin  his 
faith  to  someone  who  can  undertake  to  manage  the  concert  for  him, 
and  he  hopes  for  adequate  results. 

Probably  before  attempting  his  own  concert  he  tries  to  obtain 
engagements  in  others.  He  visits  an  impresario  with  this  object, 
and  learns  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  done.  The  suggestion  that 
he  must  pay  as  well  as  play  at  first  leaves  him  speechless  with  in- 
dignation. Will  he  buy  for  a  price  a  place  that  is  his  by  right  ?  Away 
he  goes  vowing  eternal  seclusion  from  this  wicked  world.  A  day  or 
two  after  the  desire  to  be  in  action  sweeps  over  the  wave  of  anger 
and  he  interviews  another  agent.  His  advances  are  met  by  the  same 
reply.  He  tries  another  and  another,  and  everywhere  he  finds  the 
gate  will  only  open  to  the  key  of  gold,  and  unless  he  produces  it  he 
may  resign  himself  to  remain  outside.  Pride  and  love  fight  it  out, 
and  according  to  his  temperament  he  sinks  into  obscurity  or  consents 
to  pay  the  fees — which  may  vary  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  pounds. 
To  what  end  his  work  if  he  cannot  use  it  ?  The  bargain  is  a  hard  one, 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  entering  public  life,  so  he  accepts  it. 
Thus  the  system  flourishes.  Some  of  the  wealthier  of  his  colleagues 
pay  sums  up  to  5001.  to  an  agent  on  the  understanding  that  they  are 
engaged  in  most  of  the  good  concerts  occurring  within  a  given  time. 
If  an  artist's  name  repeatedly  appears  it  implies  a  high  musical  value. 
Curiosity  brings  the  public  to  hear  him,  and  thus  his  reputation  grows. 
His  talent  may  or  may  not  justify  the  advertisement,  but  in  any  case 
this  system  is  again  unfair  to  those  who  cannot  provide  the  fees  ; 
and  for  whom,  it  is  obvious — if  they  be  unknown — there  is  small 
chance  of  an  opportunity  ever  to  come  to  the  front. 

For  those  outside  the  working  circle  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  to  whose  wisdom  they  confide  them- 
selves are  young  boys  or  girls  fresh  from  the  student  world.  There 
they  live  in  an  ideal  sphere  untouched  by  the  sordid  side  of  things ; 
where  the  rule  of  their  brotherhood  is  generosity,  its  aim  no  less  than 
perfection  ;  where  difficulties  mould  links  of  friendship  ;  where  a  lower 
standard  than  '  every  sacrifice  for  art '  meets  infinite  contempt. 

When  a  member  of  this  community  returns  to  ordinary  life  he 
thinks  every  one  is  just  as  enthusiastic,  just  as  interested  in  music  as 
himself.  He  scorns  to  believe  in  ulterior  motives.  He  cannot  be 
made  to  credit  the  commercial  attitude  of  this  world  towards  art. 
He  holds  it  up  on  a  sacred  pinnacle  himself  and  he  thinks  that  every  one 
else  does  so  too.  He  believes  implicitly  in  the  disinterestedness  of 
any  suggestions  for  his  good.  That  he  may  be  a  financial  enterprise 
and  his  beloved  music  a  happy  accident  to  be  exploited  to  fill  some 
other  person's  pockets,  is  an  idea  outside  the  pale  of  his  understanding. 
The  awakening  from  the  dream  to  the  reality  is  hard  to  bear. 

Even  by  fair  methods  the  expenses  associated  with  making  a  name 
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are  heavy  in  the  beginning.  Unless  an  artist  gives  a  concert  of  his 
own,  even  the  few  agents  whose  vampirical  tendencies  are  tempered 
by  an  appreciation  of  genius  will  give  him  no  engagement. 

The  cost  of  a  solo  concert  arranged  by  an  agent  is  SOL  or  more, 
of  an  orchestral  concert  100Z.  at  the  least.  There  are  few  young  artists 
who  can  venture  to  risk  more  than  one  concert  on  these  terms,  and  one 
concert  in  the  present  day  is  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  If  bribes  must  be 
added  to  these  sums  he  is  very  soon  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  Till 
he  becomes  known  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  find  even  a  small  paying 
audience.  Most  of  the  acquaintances  at  whose  houses  he  plays  are 
hurt  if  he  does  not  send  them  tickets.  His  name  adorns  the  adver- 
tisement sheets,  but  that  does  not  guarantee  he  is  worth  hearing. 
Time  alone  can  help  him,  and  sometimes  his  need  is  urgent. 

There  are  some  who  instil  a  child's  mind  with  thoughts  of  fame, 
furnish  him  with  an  education,  and  then  leave  him  to  work  out  his 
own  career  unaided.  They  are  responsible  for  much  suffering ;  for 
talent  plus  education  does  not  equal  success. 

It  is  the  happy  custom  of  these  generous  lovers  of  art  to  finance 
gifted  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  finance  themselves,  seeing  to  it  that 
they  shall  be  given  the  best  education  obtainable.  For  the  years  of 
their  apprenticeship  the  way  shall  be  made  smooth,  and  they  shall 
be  ensured  freedom  from  any  save  the  responsibility  of  doing  good 
work. 

The  student  does  his  part  well.  When  the  years  of  study  are  over 
he  comes  home  haloed  in  glory  and  ready  to  shine  upon  the  world. 
He  has  done  all  and  more  than  was  expected  of  him,  and  is  prepared 
to  go  in  and  win.  His  friends,  knowing  him  to  be  thoroughly  equipped 
to  hold  his  own  as  far  as  capability  and  tuition  are  concerned,  and  sure 
that  the  unfolding  of  his  genius  will  call  forth  instant  and  widespread 
enthusiasm,  now  withdraw  their  support,  thinking  further  assistance 
superfluous.  They  proudly  anticipate  the  realisation  of  their  hopes. 
The  great  moment  comes.  The  young  artist  gathers  up  his  little 
store  and  gives  his  first  concert.  Marvelling  at  his  playing  and 
rejoicing  in  their  own  right  judgment  of  his  worth,  his  friends  ignore 
the  small  dimensions  of  the  audience,  confident  that  next  time  the 
hall  will  be  crowded.  Congratulations  pour  in,  criticisms  are  satis- 
factory and  every  one  is  content.  After  the  concert  he  plays  at  the 
houses  of  many  people — strangers,  acquaintances,  friends — occasionally 
he  receives  a  small  fee  for  the  pleasure.  Public  engagements  he 
cannot  obtain.  After  a  long  pause  he  scrapes  together  his  society 
gleanings  and  makes  a  second  venture.  His  friends  are  numerous,  but 
the  general  public  is  still  absent  from  the  hall.  He  is  received  as 
enthusiastically  as  before  and  his  admirers  go  home  again  delighted 
with  his  playing,  but  puzzled  and  anxious  as  to  why  there  are  so  few 
people  to  hear  it.  The  public  seem  to  know  nothing  about  him,  for 
the  word  has  not  yet  reached  them.  He  commands  no  ready-made 
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audience.  Two  isolated  concerts  are  not  enough  to  proclaim  his  gifts 
to  the  busy  world,  and  he  could  not  give  the  series  necessary  to  make 
his  name  known  upon  his  own  responsibility,  for  he  had  not  the 
wherewithal.  The  agents  would  have  none  of  him  because  he  was  no 
longer  backed  by  money.  Prepared  to  deliver  his  wares  he  has  found 
the  gate  shut  in  his  face.  He  was  ready  to  make  the  most  of  every 
opportunity,  but  opportunities  elude  him.  He  had  no  key  of  gold. 
The  passport  of  genius  availed  him  not.  He  has  failed  simply  for 
lack  of  means  to  pay  the  expenses  incidental  to  frequent  public  appear- 
ance, the  only  way  in  which  an  unknown  artist  can  introduce  himself 
to  a  large  public. 

Those  who  watch  for  the  flowering  of  their  bud  are  deeply  dis- 
appointed, but  they  have  no  cause  of  complaint.  Their  ignorance  has 
been  in  fault.  They  have  put  the  machinery  in  order  but  they  have 
withheld  the  motive  power  to  set  it  going.  The  mistake  recoils  upon 
the  child,  for  he  has  practically  no  choice.  What  young  creature  could 
resist  the  tempting  offer  of  education  and  possible  fame  ?  How  could 
he  realise  he  would  be  rendered  unable  to  use  his  qualifications  at  the 
last  moment  ?  The  responsibility  of  the  failure  is  theirs,  not  his 
(provided  he  has  done  his  work  well),  and  the  loss  to  him  is  greater 
than  it  is  to  them.  They  have  filled  his  mind  with  dreams  of  a  wonder- 
ful future.  He  has  perhaps  lost  touch  with  the  home  to  which  he 
originally  belonged.  He  has  been  transplanted  to  a  foreign  atmo- 
sphere which  unfits  him  for  his  previous  life.  Better  to  have  left  him 
to  earn  what  came  in  his  own  sphere,  than  to  have  given  him  the  clue 
to  the  labyrinth  and  taken  it  away  on  the  threshold  of  the  treasure 
chamber.  The  tantalising  chance  has  only  served  to  bring  to  him 
a  bitter  realisation  of  what  might  have  been,  and  '  he  will  carry  in  his 
soul  the  torment  of  the  difference  till  he  die.' 

There  is  in  London  at  present  a  young  violinist  whose  career  was 
undertaken  by  a  great  and  titled  lady.  Taken  from  a  simple  home 
that  knew  naught  of  culture,  she  was  imbued  with  a  dream  of  the  world 
at  her  feet.  During  the  years  of  study  all  went  well,  and  great  things 
were  expected  of  her.  At  eighteen  her  education  was  held  to  be  com- 
plete, and  the  great  lady  retired  to  survey  immediate  results  upon  the 
concert  platform.  These  results  were  not  forthcoming.  The  child 
could  not  produce  the  necessary  funds.  Penniless,  stranded  in  London 
alone,  long  unfamiliar  with  poverty,  she  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
in  a  slum  on  less  than  ten  shillings  a  week,  too  proud  to  unfold  her 
tale  to  the  friends  she  had.  When  they  found  it  out,  they  wrote  in 
haste  to  the  early  champion  of  her  talent,  sure  of  sympathetic  interest. 
The  reply  was  unexpected — '  nothing  further  would  be  done.'  It  is 
true  that  the  child  had  not  realised  their  calculations,  but  their 
responsibility  was  not  over,  for  they  had  forgotten  the  third  factor  in 
the  sum.  How  could  she  do  so  with  an  empty  purse  ? 

'  Justice,'  says  Plato,  '  is  a  plot  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.' 
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The  present  day  supplements  the  definition  :  Justice  is  a  plot  of  the 
strong  against  time.  The  fittest  survive  in  the  end,  no  doubt, 
but  the  end  is  not  the  most  serviceable  part  of  an  artist's  career. 
His  powers  reach  their  climax  in  the  middle  of  the  journey  of  our 
life  and  pass  away  while  the  sands  of  time  are  still  slow  in  running 
out. 

Struggle,  they — who  have  not  faced  it — say,  is  beneficial  to  the 
human  race  ;  an  ennobling  strengthening  process  valuable  to  proper 
development.  This  erroneous  notion  arose  no  doubt  from  a  pious 
desire  '  to  see  the  finger  of  Providence  in  calamity ' — and  to  save 
trouble.  The  dogma  is  not  popular  with  musicians.  They  would 
dispense  with  it  as  a  prop  to  their  moral  state,  for,  already  sufficiently 
beset  by  the  intricacies  of  art,  they  find  extraneous  spurs  unnecessary. 

They  pass  through  considerable  hardships  nevertheless  in  the  cause 
of  their  work. 

In  Vienna  there  was  a  young  girl  gifted  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
measure.  She  had  been  offered  by  a  friend  SOI.  a  year  if  she  could 
make  it  do.  She  made  it  do.  It  had  to  cover  everything — lessons, 
piano,  living,  dress,  journeys,  &c.  She  lived  in  a  small  room  partly 
underground.  Such  light  as  came  from  the  window  was  continually 
obscured  by  the  passer-by ;  the  air  fouled  by  the  road.  She  had  no 
fire.  Her  piano  was  out  of  tune  because  she  could  not  afford  a  tuner. 
She  had  of  course  no  servant.  She  said  she  did  not  care  for  much 
food.  She  worked  under  these  conditions  for  three  years,  only  her 
unconquerable  will  giving  her  the  courage  to  endure  this  physical 
suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  art  she  loved  so  well. 

There  are  many  cast  in  the  same  mould. 

The  welfare  of  these  young  apostles  of  art  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  among  those  who  love  music,  but  up  till  now  they 
have  ended  in  sympathetic  sighs  but  no  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  writer  of  this  article  presents  a  scheme  which  would  at  any  rate 
solve  a  part  of  the  question  and  point  out  the  way  to  a  certain  measure 
of  justice.  Every  city  contains  a  number  of  cultivated  people  who 
study  art  solely  for  their  pleasure  and  to  whom  the  use  of  their  day 
is  a  matter  of  choice.  Could  they  not,  together  with  a  few  musicians 
of  recognised  standing,  form  a  society  willing  to  deal  with  this  matter, 
and  make  it  their  business  to  assist  gifted  young  artists  to  a  fair  start 
in  public  life  unhampered  by  the  levelling  processes  at  present  inci- 
dental to  success  ?  Leaving  those  in  need  of  education  to  the  care  of 
others  specially  interested  in  this  period  of  an  artistic  career,  its 
members  would  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  artists  already 
sufficiently  matured  to  appear  in  public.  Any  student  ready  to  come 
out,  and  armed  with  no  introduction  save  his  talent,  could  present 
himself  to  that  branch  of  their  society  nearest  at  hand ;  branches 
might  be  started  in  every  large  town.  He  might  be  the  product  of  a 
musical  farm  or  of  independent  growth.  He  might  belong  to  any 
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nation.  So  long  as  his  powers  of  interpretation  reached  the  required 
standard  he  would  be  eligible  for  their  assistance. 

The  judges  appointed  to  test  his  claim  to  their  interest  should  know 
neither  his  name  nor  his  appearance  till  they  had  heard  what  he  could 
do,  therefore  (lest  long  hair  and  soft  eyes  unduly  sway  their  hearts) 
his  trial  had  best  take  place  behind  a  curtain.  The  first  ordeal  sur- 
vived, a  second  would  follow  in  the  shape  of  a  private  concert  given 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  nerve  before  an  audience.  Should  he 
prove  equal  to  the  moment  the  committee  occupied  with  practical 
issues  would  then  arrange  his  public  appearance  as  they  thought  wise. 

The  late  Mr.  Hipkins  considered  two  years  the  approximate  time 
it  took  an  artist  to  make  a  footing  in  the  concert  world.  During  this, 
or  whatever  period  the  society  undertook  the  development  of  his 
career,  he  would  be  theirs  to  command.  In  certain  cases  they  might  be 
responsible  for  his  material  as  well  as  his  musical  welfare.  They 
would — in  their  own  hall  built  for  the  purpose — give  concerts  for  him 
themselves  and  they  would  see  that  he  obtained  fair  terms  in  any 
others  in  which  he  performed.  He  would  accept  no  engagement 
without  their  previous  consent.  From  the  society's  concerts  the  artist 
would  neither  gain  nor  lose  financially.  They  would  be  open  to  the 
public  at  the  same  prices  as  other  concerts,  but  with  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  cheap  seats  in  order  that  musicians  and  other  impecunious 
people  might  come  and  hear  him.  Any  surplus  after  the  initial 
expenses  were  paid  would  go  to  swell  the  society's  concert  fund.  All 
commercial  elements  excluded  from  these  concerts,  the  artist  would  be 
free  to  look  upon  them  solely  as  opportunities  in  which  to  prove  his 
metal  and  to  be  judged  by  the  only  fair  test — his  power  of  interpreting 
music.  He  would  rise  or  fall  by  his  own  merit,  his  early  success  a 
tribute,  not  to  his  banking  account,  but  to  his  genius. 

The  society  would  not  work  upon  the  charity  organisation  system, 
but  upon  the  Japanese  loan  scholarship  system,  where  it  is  understood 
that  every  student — if  all  goes  well  with  him — pays  back  the  assist- 
ance he  received  in  his  youth  with  his  own  contribution  in  later  years. 

To  sum  up,  their  objects  would  be  to  give  young  and  unusually 
talented  artists  fair  play  at  the  threshold  of  their  careers ;  to  protect 
them  from  those  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  their  inexperience 
in  the  beginning ;  to  bring  the  finest  and  best  of  the  flock  straight  to 
the  service  of  their  art  and  to  save  them  the  waste  of  time  and  energy 
inevitable  under  the  present  system.  Their  concerts  would  hold  a 
unique  position  in  the  musical  world,  for  they  would  be  given  entirely 
for  young  and  unknown  artists  qualified  by  exceptional  talent  to 
interpret  the  best  music.  The  status  of  the  society  must  be  such 
that  the  appearance  of  an  artist  under  the  seal  of  their  approval  would 
serve  to  guarantee  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  talent.  Its  members  would 
be  composed  only  of  distinguished  musicians  and  those  cultured 
amateurs  whose  standing  ensured  confidence  in  their  judgment. 
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Through  some  such  organisation  alone  can  the  change  come. 
The  impresario  is  successful  in  his  methods  and  will  not  welcome 
innovation.  Young  musicians  cannot  form  a  guild  themselves,  for 
they  have  neither  the  experience  nor  the  means  to  work  out  a  scheme. 

It  rests  with  the  onlookers  to  stand  by  these  boys  and  girls  without 
whom  music  would  for  ever  remain  a  silent  cypher  and  the  world  be 
bereft  of  its  most  potent  comfort. 

ANNETTE  HULLAH. 
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PEONAGE  IN   THE    UNITED   STATES 

THE   CONVICT  LEASE  SYSTEM  AND    THE   CHAIN  GANGS 


IN  the  chain  gangs  and  convict  lease  camps  of  the  South  to-day  are 
thousands  of  coloured  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  are 
enduring  a  bondage,  in  some  respects  more  cruel  and  more  crushing 
than  that  from  which  their  parents  were  emancipated  forty  years  ago. 
Under  this  modern  regime  of  slavery  thousands  of  coloured  people, 
frequently  upon  trumped-up  charges  or  for  offences  which  in  a  civi- 
lised community  would  hardly  land  them  in  gaol,  are  thrown  into 
dark,  damp,  disease-breeding  cells,  whose  cubic  contents  are  less 
than  those  of  a  good-sized  grave,  are  overworked,  underfed,  and  only 
partially  covered  with  vermin-infested  rags.  As  the  chain  gangs  and 
the  convict  lease  system  are  operated  in  the  South  to-day  they  violate 
the  law  against  peonage,  the  constitutionality  of  which  was  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  two  years  ago.  In  the  famous  case  of  Clyatt 
versus  the  United  States,  Attorney-General  Moody,  recently  placed 
upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  represented  the  Government, 
while  Senator  Bacon  and  others  appeared  for  Clyatt,  a  resident  of 
Georgia,  who  had  been  convicted  in  the  Federal  Courts  of  that  State 
and  sentenced  to  four  years'  hard  labour  on  the  charge  of  having  held 
two  coloured  men  in  peonage  on  account  of  debt,  in  violation  of  the 
law.  In  his  brief,  Attorney  Moody  declared  that  the  executive  arm 
of  the  law,  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  statute  against  peonage 
was  concerned,  has  been  practically  paralysed. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  several  United  States  Courts  have  held  this 
law  to  be  constitutional '  [said  Judge  Moody],  '  the  Government  is  powerless  to 
compel  its  enforcement  or  observance,  even  in  the  most  typical  and  flagrant 
cases.  We  think  we  may  truthfully  say '  [continues  Judge  Moody], '  that  upon  the 
decision  of  this  case  (Clyatt  v.  the  United  States)  hangs  the  liberty  of  thousands 
of  persons,  mostly  coloured,  it  is  true,  who  are  now  being  held  in  a  condition 
of  involuntary  servitude,  in  many  cases  worse  than  slavery  itself,  by  the  unlaw- 
ful acts  of  individuals,  not  only  in  violation  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  but  in  violation  of  the  law  which  we  have  under  consideration.' 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  perhaps,  no  case  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  within  recent  years  involved  graver  considerations 
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than  were  presented  by  the  questions  raised  in  the  Clyatt  case,  for  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  against  peonage  was  thereby  affirmed. 

If  anybody  is  inclined  to  attach  little  importance  to  Judge  Moody's 
description  of  the  conditions  under  which  thousands  of  peons  are 
living  in  the  South  to-day,  on  the  ground  that  they  may  be  simply  the 
exaggerated  statement  of  a  Northerner  who,  at  best,  has  received  his 
information  second  hand,  let  him  listen  to  the  words  of  a  man,  born 
and  reared  in  the  South,  who  was  commissioned  a  few  years  ago  to 
investigate  the  convict  camps  of  his  own  State.  After  Colonel  Byrd, 
of  Rome,  Ga.,  had  inspected  every  county  camp  in  the  State  which  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  discover,  he  addressed  himself  to  Governor 
Atkinson,  who  for  years  had  been  trying  to  improve  existing  condi- 
tions, as  follows  : 

'  Your  Excellency  never  did  a  more  noble  deed  nor  one  that  has  been  more 
far  reaching  in  good  or  beneficent  results  to  a  helpless  and  friendless  class  of 
unfortunates  than  when  you  sent  Special  Inspector  Wright  into  the  misdemeanour 
camps  of  Georgia  two  years  ago.  His  one  visit  did  valiant  service  for  human 
beings  that  were  serving  a  bondage  worse  than  slavery.  True  they  were  law- 
breakers and  deserved  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  but  surely  the 
State  has  no  right  to  make  helpless  by  law  and  then  to  forsake  the  helpless  to 
the  mercies  of  men  who  have  no  mercy.  Surely  there  can  be  no  genuine  civilisa- 
tion when  man's  inhumanity  to  man  is  so  possible,  so  plainly  in  evidence.' 

Immediately  after  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  against  peonage 
was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  March  1904,  Judge  Emory 
Speer,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  in  the 
country,  began  to  attack  the  chain  gangs  of  the  South  on  the  ground 
that  they  violate  both  the  thirteenth  amendment  and  the  law  against 
peonage.  Since  the  thirteenth  amendment  declares  that  '  involuntary 
servitude  except  as  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  not  exist  in  the  United  States,'  Judge 
Speer  attacked  the  chain  gangs,  because  men,  women,  and  children 
by  the  hundreds  are  forced  into  involuntary  servitude  by  being 
sentenced  to  work  upon  them,  who  are  not  even  charged  with  crime, 
but  are  accused  of  some  petty  offence,  such  as  walking  on  the  grass, 
expectorating  upon  the  side  walk,  going  to  sleep  in  a  depot,  loitering 
on  the  streets,  or  other  similar  misdemeanours  which  could  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  a  crime.  Judge  Speer  also  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  opinion  that  even  those  who  sentence  these  helpless 
and  friendless  people  to  the  chain  gangs,  and  thus  force  them  into 
involuntary  servitude,  are  guilty  of  violating  the  law  and  are  liable 
to  punishment  therefore  ;  since  it  was  explicitly  stated  in  the  decision 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  even  though  '  there  might  be  in 
the  language  of  the  court  either  a  municipal  ordinance  or  State  law 
sanctioning  the  holding  of  persons  in  involuntary  servitude,  Congress 
has  power  to  punish  those  who  thus  violate  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment '  and  the  law  against  peonage  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

x  2 
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In  spite,  however,  of  the  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  showing 
that  atrocities  are  daily  being  perpetrated  upon  American  citizens 
in  almost  every  State  of  the  South,  with  the  connivance  of  those  who 
administer  the  law,  which  are  as  shocking  and  unprintable  as  those 
endured  by  the  Russian  Jew,  in  spite  of  the  power  which  the  Supreme 
Court  asserts  is  possessed  by  Congress,  but  feeble  efforts  are  being  put 
forth  to  suppress  the  chain  gangs  and  the  convict  lease  camps  of  the 
South.  It  is  surprising  how  few  there  are  among  even  intelligent 
people  in  this  country  who  seem  to  have  anything  but  a  hazy  idea  of 
what  the  convict  lease  system  means. 

The  plan  of  hiring  out  short  term  convicts  to  an  individual  or  a 
company  of  individuals  who  needed  labourers  was  adopted  by  the 
southern  States  shortly  after  the  war,  not  from  choice,  it  is  claimed, 
but  because  there  was  neither  a  sufficient  number  of  gaols  nor  money 
enough  to  build  them.  Those  who  need  labourers  for  their  farms, 
saw  mills,  brick  yards,  turpentine  distilleries,  coal  or  phosphate  mines, 
or  who  have  large  contracts  of  various  kinds,  lease  the  misdemeanants 
from  the  county  or  State,  which  sells  them  to  the  highest  bidder  with 
merciless  disregard  of  the  fact  that  they  are  human  beings,  and  practi- 
cally gives  the  lessee  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  unfortunate 
man  or  woman  thus  raffled  off.  The  more  work  the  lessee  gets  out  of 
the  convict,  the  more  money  goes  into  his  gaping  purse.  Doctors  can- 
not be  employed  without  the  expenditure  of  money,  while  fresh  victims 
may  be  secured  by  the  outlay  of  little  cash  when  convicts  succumb 
to  disease  and  neglect.  From  a  purely  business  standpoint,  therefore, 
it  is  much  more  profitable  to  get  as  much  work  out  of  a  convict  as 
can  be  wrung  from  him  at  the  smallest  possible  expense,  and  then 
lay  in  a  fresh  supply,  when  necessary,  than  it  is  to  clothe,  and  shelter, 
and  feed  him  properly,  and  spend  money  trying  to  preserve  his  health. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
in  some  respects  the  convict  lease  system,  as  it  is  operated  in  certain 
southern  States,  is  less  humane  than  was  the  bondage  endured  by 
slaves  fifty  years  ago.  For,  under  the  old  regime,  it  was  to  the  master's 
interest  to  clothe  and  shelter  and  feed  his  slaves  properly,  even  if  he 
were  not  moved  to  do  so  by  considerations  of  mercy  and  humanity, 
because  the  death  of  a  slave  meant  an  actual  loss  in  dollars  and  cents, 
whereas  the  death  of  a  convict  to-day  involves  no  loss  whatsoever 
either  to  the  lessee  or  to  the  State. 

Speaking  of  this  system  a  few  years  ago,  a  governor  of  Kentucky 
said: 

'  I  cannot  but  regard  the  present  system  under  which  the  State  penitentiary 
is  leased  and  managed  as  a  reproach  to  the  commonwealth.  It  is  the  system 
itself  and  not  the  officer  acting  under  it  with  which  I  find  fault.  Possession  of 
the  convict's  person  is  an  opportunity  for  the  State  to  make  money — the  amount 
to  be  made  is  whatever  can  be  wrung  from  him  without  regard  to  moral  or 
mortal  consequences.  The  penitentiary  which  shows  the  largest  cash  balance 
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paid  into  the  State  treasury  is  the  best  penitentiary.  In  the  main  the  notion 
is  clearly  set  forth  and  followed  that  a  convict,  whether  pilferer  or  murderer, 
man,  woman,  or  child,  has  almost  no  human  right  that  the  State  is  bound  to 
be  at  any  expense  to  protect.' 

Again,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  which  was 
held  in  New  Orleans  a  few  years  ago,  a  speaker  who  had  carefully 
studied  the  convict  lease  system  declared  that  the  convicts  in  the 
South,  most  of  whom  are  negroes,  are  in  many  cases  worse  off  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  slavery.  '  They  are  bought  as  truly,'  said  he, 
'  are  more  completely  separated  from  their  families,  are  irretrievably 
demoralised  by  constant  evil  association  and  are  invariably  worse  off 
when  they  leave  the  camps  than  when  they  entered.'  '  Over  certain 
places  where  the  convicts  of  Alabama  are  employed,'  said  an  authority 
on  penology,  '  should  be  written  the  words  "  All  hope  abandon,  ye 
who  enter  here,"  so  utterly  demoralising  is  the  entire  management.' 
And  so  it  would  be  possible  to  quote  indefinitely  from  men  all  over 
the  country  in  every  station  of  life,  from  judges,  governors  of 
States,  prison  experts,  and  private  citizens,  whose  testimony 
without  a  single  exception  proves  conclusively  that  the  convict  lease 
system  in  particular,  and  the  chain  gang  on  general  principles, 
are  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  an  enlightened 
community. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  convict  lease  camps  and  other 
forms  of  peonage  are  dying  out  in  the  south.  First  one  State  and  then 
another  passes  laws  against  leasing  convicts  to  private  individuals 
or  attempts  to  pass  such  a  law,  or,  if  it  still  adheres  to  the  convict 
lease  system,  it  tries  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  the  camps  by  men 
appointed  to  do  this  work  by  the  State.  But  facts  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  during  the  last  year  or  two  show  that  those  who  extract 
comfort  from  the  reports  which  announce  the  disappearance  of  the 
convict  camps  and  the  chain  gangs  build  their  hope  upon  a  foundation 
of  sand.  During  the  year  1906  allegations  of  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  Florida  were  made  to  the  department  of  justice,  and  evidence 
was  produced  to  show  that  hundreds  of  men,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  coloured,  but  a  few  among  the  number  white,  were  virtually 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves. 

Facts  were  produced  which  showed  that  the  officers  of  the  law, 
the  sheriffs  themselves,  were  parties  to  reducing  to  a  condition  of  slavery 
the  coloured  people  who  work  in  the  jphosphate  and  coal  mines,  in 
the  lumbe-  mills  or  on  the  turpentine  farms  of  Florida,  for  instance. 
These  camps  were  inspected  by  a  woman  who  was  commissioned,  it 
is  said,  by  those  high  in  authority  to  secure  the  facts.  Only  last 
September  a  government  detective  disguised  as  a  man  anxious  to 
purchase  timber  lands,  visited  the  railroad  camps  of  Blount  Co., 
Tenn.,  and  secured  evidence  against  some  of  the  most  prominent 
contractors  in  that  section,  which  showed  that  hundreds  of  coloured 
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men  have  systematically  been  deprived  of  their  liberty,  while  it  is 
impossible  to  state  how  many  of  them  lost  their  lives. 

Before  the  grand  jury  the  victims  of  this  barbarous  system  of 
peonage,  many  of  whom  had  been  brought  to  Tennessee  from  North 
and  South  Carolina,  told  pitiable  tales  of  their  suffering  and  mal- 
treatment and  related  stories  of  seeing  men  killed,  dragged  to  the 
river  in  blankets,  weighted,  and  then  sunk  into  the  water,  which  are 
too  horrible  to  believe.  As  a  result  of  this  trial  one  of  the  largest 
railroad  contractors  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  on  the  charge  of  peonage,  the  indictment  containing  twenty-five 
counts. 

Upon  the  evidence  of  a  coloured  soldier  who  was  with  President 
Roosevelt  in  Cuba,  and  who  sawed  his  way  to  freedom  through  the 
floor  of  the  shack  in  which  he  was  confined  at  night,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  peons,  the  man  who  thus  held  him  in  bondage  in 
Missouri  was  sentenced  to  three  and  a  half  years  in  the  penitentiary 
of  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  addition  to  paying  a  fine  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  and  costs.  Several  others  who  were  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing this  particular  camp,  among  them  the  son  of  the  chief  offender, 
were  also  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  fined,  and  obliged  to  pay  the 
costs.  Last  spring  six  coloured  people  filed  suits  against  a  family 
by  whom  they  had  been  held  in  a  state  of  peonage  in  Ashley  Co., 
Ark.  Their  complaint  set  forth  inhuman  treatment,  imprisonment 
in  gaols  in  various  places,  that  they  were  bound  like  beasts,  paraded 
through  public  streets,  and  then  imprisoned  on  plantations,  where 
they  were  compelled  to  do  the  hardest  kind  of  labour  without  receiving 
a  single  cent. 

While  coloured  people  were  originally  the  only  ones  affected  to 
any  great  extent  by  the  practice  of  peonage  in  the  southern  States,  in 
recent  years  white  people  in  increasingly  large  numbers  have  been 
doomed  to  the  same  fate.  For  instance,  only  last  July  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Bradford  Co.,  Florida,  was  arrested 
for  holding  in  a  state  of  peonage  an  orphan  white  girl  sixteen  years 
old.  The  girl  declares  that  she  was  so  brutally  treated,  she  started  to 
walk  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  When  she  had  gone  six  miles,  she  was 
overtaken,  she  says,  by  her  hard  task-master  and  forced  to  walk  back 
by  a  road  covered  with  water  in  places,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to 
wade  knee  deep.  When  she  returned,  she  declared  her  master  beat  her 
with  a  hickory  stick  and  showed  bruises  to  substantiate  the  charge. 
Last  October  a  wealthy  family,  living  in  Arkansaw,  was  convicted 
of  holding  two  white  girls  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  peonage,  and  was 
forced  to  pay  one  of  the  white  slaves  one  thousand  dollars  damages, 
and  the  other  625  dollars.  The  farmer  had  induced  the  girls  to  come 
from  Missouri  to  Arkansaw,  and  then  promptly  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  of  slaves.  In  the  same  month  of  October  came  the  startling 
announcement  that  one  thousand  white  girls,  who  are  rightful  heiresses 
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to  valuable  timber  lands  in  the  wilds  of  the  Florida  pine  woods, 
wear  men's  clothing  and  work  side  by  side  with  coloured  men  who  are 
held  in  slavery  as  well  as  the  girls.  Stories  of  the  treatment  accorded 
these  white  slave  girls  of  Florida,  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  Wash- 
ington officials,  equal  in  cruelty  some  of  the  tales  related  in  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  by  Harriet  Beech  er  Stowe.  In  the  black  depths  of  pine 
woods,  living  in  huts  never  seen  by  civilised  white  men  other  than 
the  bosses  of  the  turpentine  camps,  girls  are  said  to  have  grown  old 
in  servitude.  These  girls  are  said  to  be  the  daughters  of  crackers 
who,  like  fathers  in  pre-historic  times,  little  value  the  birth  of  a  girl, 
and  sell  the  best  years  of  their  daughters'  lives  to  the  turpentine  or 
sulphur  miners  and  to  the  lumber  men  for  a  mere  song.  To  be  dis- 
charged from  one  of  these  camps  means  death  to  an  employ/'.  Since 
they  receive  nothing  for  their  services,  their  dismissal  is  no  revenge 
for  an  angered  foreman  or  boss.  The  slaves  are  too  numerous  to  be 
beaten,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  system  never  to  whip  an 
employ/',  but  invariably  to  shoot  the  doomed  man  or  woman  upon  the 
slightest  provocation,  so  that  the  others  might  be  kept  in  constant 
subjection. 

Two  white  men  of  Seymour,  Indiana,  went  to  Vance,  Mississippi, 
not  very  long  ago,  to  work  for  a  large  stave  company,  as  they  sup- 
posed ;  but  when  they  reached  Vance,  they  were  told  they  must  go 
to  the  swamp  and  cut  timber.  When  they  demurred,  the  foreman 
had  them  arrested  for  securing  their  transportation  money  '  on  false 
pretences.'  The  squire  before  whom  they  were  taken  fined  each  of 
them  45  dollars  and  costs.  They  were  then  obliged  to  ride  twenty- 
three  miles  on  horseback  to  Belen,  the  county  seat,  where  they  were 
kept  three  days  and  given  one  meal.  Then  they  were  taken  to  Essex, 
Mississippi,  turned  over  to  the  owner  of  a  plantation,  placed  in  a 
stockade  at  night  and  forced  to  work  under  an  armed  guard.  They 
were  ordered  to  work  out  their  fine  at  fifteen  cents  a  day,  such  a  contract 
being  made  by  the  court  officers  themselves.  These  Indiana  men 
learned  during  the  nine  days  they  were  in  this  Mississippi  stockade 
that  there  were  men  on  the  plantation  who  had  been  there  for  ten 
years  trying  to  work  out  their  fines.  Before  one  fine  could  be  worked 
out  a  new  charge  would  be  trumped  up  to  hold  them.  Only  last 
August  a  young  white  man  who  had  lived  in  New  York  returned  to 
his  home,  half  starved,  his  body  covered  with  bruises,  resulting  from 
unmerciful  beatings  he  had  received  in  a  State  camp  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  related  a  story  which  was  horrifying  in  its  revelations  of  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  men  confined  in  it.  This  young 
white  man  claimed  that  at  the  time  he  escaped  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty  other  youths  from  New  York  unable  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  enduring  the  torture  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  inhuman 
bosses  every  day.  According  to  this  young  New  Yorker's  story, 
there  were  about  one  thousand  men  at  work  in  this  camp,  each  of 
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whom  was  obliged  to  contribute  50  cents  a  week  toward  the  support 
of  a  physician. 

'  On  one  occasion  '  [said  he] '  the  foreman  threw  heavy  stones  at  me,  one  of 
which  struck  me  on  the  head,  knocking  me  senseless,  because  I  sat  down  to  rest. 
For  hours  I  lay  on  the  cot  in  my  shack  without  medical  aid,  and  T  bear  the 
mark  of  that  stone  to-day.  For  refusing  to  work  because  of  lack  of  nourish- 
ment, for  our  meals  consisted  only  of  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water,  I 
saw  the  foreman  take  a  revolver,  shoot  a  young  negro  through  the  leg  and  walk 
away,  leaving  him  for  dead.  This  fellow  lay  for  days  without  medical  aid  and 
was  finally  taken  away,  nobody  knows  where.  Three  Italians  were  killed  and 
two  others  were  severely  injured  in  a  fight  between  the  foreman  and  labourers, 
and  yet  not  one  of  these  men  was  arrested.  Since  the  post  office  was  under  the 
control  of  the  men  running  the  camp,  the  letters  written  by  the  New  York  boys 
to  their  friends  and  relatives  never  reached  their  destination.' 

The  cases  just  cited  prove  conclusively  that  not  only  does  peonage 
still  rage  violently  in  the  southern  States  and  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
but  that  while  it  formerly  affected  only  coloured  people,  it  now 
attacks  white  men  and  women  as  well. 

From  renting  or  buying  coloured  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
had  really  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  to  actually  trapping  and 
stealing  them  was  a  very  short  step  indeed,  when  labour  was  scarce 
and  the  need  of  additional  hands  pressed  sore.  Very  recently,  in- 
credible as  it  may  appear  to  many,  coloured  men  have  been  captured 
by  white  men,  torn  from  their  homes  and  forced  to  work  on  plantations 
or  in  camps  of  various  kinds,  just  as  truly  as  their  fathers  before  them 
were  snatched  violently  by  slave  catchers  from  their  native  African 
shores.  Only  last  February  (1906)  two  cotton  planters  of  Houston 
Co.,  Texas,  were  arrested  for  a  kind  of  peonage  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  South  to-day.  The  planters  needed  extra  help,  so 
they  captured  two  strong,  able-bodied  negroes,  whom  they  charged 
with  being  indebted  to  them,  and  with  having  violated  their  con- 
tracts. Without  resort  to  law  they  manacled  the  negroes  and  re- 
moved them  to  their  plantations,  where  they  forced  them  to  work 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  without  paying  them  a  cent. 
The  sheriff  who  arrested  the  planters  admitted  that  this  practice  of 
capturing  negroes  when  labour  is  needed  on  the  plantations  has  pre- 
vailed for  a  long  time  in  Madison  Co.,  Texas,  where  the  population 
is  mainly  negro.  The  captured  men  are  worked  during  the  cotton- 
planting  season,  are  then  released  with  empty  pockets  and  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes  as  best  they  can,  where  they  remain  until  they 
are  needed  again,  when  they  are  recaptured. 

But  the  methods  generally  used  by  the  men  who  run  the  convict 
camps  of  the  South  or  who  own  large  plantations,  when  they  need 
coloured  labourers,  are  much  more  skilful  and  less  likely  to  involve 
them  in  trouble  than  those  which  the  Texans  just  mentioned  employ. 
Coloured  men  are  convicted  in  magistrates'  courts  of  trivial  offences, 
such  as  alleged  violation  of  contract  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  are 
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given  purposely  heavy  sentences  with  alternate  fines.  Plantation 
owners  and  others  in  search  of  labour,  who  have  already  given  their 
orders  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  are  promptly  notified  that  some 
available  labourers  are  theirs  to  command  and  immediately  appear  to 
pay  the  fine  and  release  the  convict  from  gaol  only  to  make  him  a 
slave.  If  the  negro  dares  to  leave  the  premises  of  his  employer,  the 
same  magistrate  who  convicted  him  originally  is  ready  to  pounce 
down  upon  him  and  send  him  back  to  gaol.  Invariably  poor  and 
ignorant,  he  is  unable  to  employ  counsel  or  to  assert  his  rights  (it  is 
treason  to  presume  he  has  any)  and  he  finds  all  the  machinery  of  the 
law,  so  far  as  he  can  understand,  against  him.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  there  are  scores,  hundreds  perhaps,  of  coloured  men  in 
the  South  to-day  who  are  vainly  trying  to  repay  fines  and  sentences 
imposed  upon  them  five,  six,  or  even  ten  years  ago.  The  horror  of 
ball  and  chaiii  is  ever  before  them,  and  their  future  is  bright  with  no 
hope. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  '  Georgia  State  Prison  Commission,' 
which  appeared  only  last  June,  the  secretary  shows  that  during  the 
year  1905-06,  there  was  a  decrease  of  fully  10  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  misdemeanour  convicts  on  the  county  chain  gangs  in  Georgia, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  increase  among  the 
felony  convicts.  This  decrease  in  the  number  of  misdemeanants 
is  explained  as  follows  :  '  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  farmers  who 
are  able  to  do  so  pay  the  fines  of  able-bodied  prisoners  and  put 
them  on  their  plantations  to  work  them  out.'  '  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  many  farmers  have  paid  the  fines  of  the  men  convicted,' 
explains  the  prison  commission,  '  in  order  to  get  their  labour,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  there  would  be  an  increase  instead  of  a  decrease  in  the 
number  on  the  misdemeanour  gangs.'  This  very  frank  admission  of 
the  open  manner  in  which  the  law  against  peonage  is  deliberately 
broken  by  the  farmers  of  Georgia  is  refreshing,  to  say  the  least. 
Surely  they  cannot  be  accused  by  prudish  and  unreasonable  persons 
of  violating  the  thirteenth  amendment  by  mysterious  methods  hard 
to  detect  and  transgressing  the  peonage  law  in  secret,  when  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  misdemeanants  of  a  sovereign  State  is  attributed  in  a 
printed  report  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are  buying  up  able-bodied 
negroes  a  bit  more  briskly  than  usual. 

While  the  convict  lease  camps  of  no  State  in  the  South  have  pre- 
sented conditions  more  shocking  and  cruel  than  have  those  in  Georgia, 
it  is  also  true  that  in  no  State  have  more  determined  and  conscienti- 
ous efforts  to  improve  conditions  been  put  forth  by  a  portion  of  its 
citizens  than  in  that  State.  In  spite  of  this  fact  it  is  well  known  that 
some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  State  have  accumulated  their  fortunes 
by  literally  buying  coloured  men,  women,  and  children,  and  working 
them  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  death.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  report  submitted  to  the  Georgia  legislature  a  few  years 
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ago  by  Colonel  Byrd,  who  was  appointed  special  commissioner  to  in- 
vestigate the  convict  lease  camps  of  his  State.  In  reviewing  this 
report  the  Atlanta  Constitution  summed  up  the  charges  against  the 
convict  lease  system  as  follows  :  '  Colonel  Byrd's  report  was  not 
written  by  a  Northerner,  who  does  not  understand  conditions  in  the 
South,  or  the  people  living  in  that  section '  (as  is  so  frequently  asserted, 
when  one  who  does  not  live  in  the  sunny  south  dares  to  comment  on 
anything  which  takes  place  below  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line) ;  '  but  it 
is  written  by  one  of  the  South's  most  distinguished  citizens  who  did 
not  deal  in  glittering  generalities,  butjm  facts.'  Colonel  Byrd  gave 
a  truthful  account  of  his  trips  to  the  camps,  of  his  visits  in  the  day 
time  and  at  night,  when  none  knew  of  his  coming.  He  made  it  a  rule, 
he  said,  to  arrive  at  each  camp  unannounced,  and  he  has  told  us 
exactly  what  he~saw  with  his  eyes  and  heard  with  his  ears.  Of  the 
fifty-one  chain  gangs  visited,  Colonel  Byrd  discovered  that  at  least 
half  were  operated  exclusively  by  private  individuals  who  had  practi- 
cally the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  convicts.  Seldom  was  pro- 
vision made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  either  during  work  by  day 
or  sleep  by  night.  Little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  the  comfort 
or  sanitary  condition  of  the  sleeping  quarters,  and  women  were  forced 
to  do  men's  work  in  men's  attire.  The  murder  of  the  men  and  the 
outrage  of  the  women  in  these  camps,  the  political  pulls  by  which  men 
occupying  lofty  positions  in  the  State  were  shielded  and  saved  from 
indictment  by  grand  juries,  formed  the  subjects  of  many  indignant 
editorials  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Briefly  summed  up,  the  specific  charges  preferred  by  one  of  the 
South's  most  distinguished  sons  who  had  made  a  most  painstaking 
and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  convict  lease  camps  of  Georgia 
are  as  follow  : 

(1)  Robbing  convicts  of  their  time  allowances  for  good  behaviour. 
According  to  Colonel  Byrd,  there  were  not  five  camps  in  the  State  that 
had  complied  with  the  law  requiring  them  to  keep  a  book  in  which 
the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  each  convict  shall  be  entered  daily.     In  the 
event  of  good  conduct  the  law  provides  that  a  prisoner's  term  of 
confinement   shall  be  shortened    four   days  during  each  month  of 
service.     In  fifteen  out  of  twenty-four  private  camps  the  contractors 
did  not  give  the  convicts  a  single  day  off  for  good  service,  nor  did 
they  even  make  pretence  of  doing  so. 

(2)  Forcing  convicts  to  work  from  fourteen  to  twenty  hours  a 
day. 

(3)  Providing  them  no  clothes,  no  shoes,  no  beds,  no  heat  in 
winter,  and  no  ventilation  whatever  in  single  rooms  in  summer  in 
which  sixty  convicts  slept  in  chains. 

(4)  Giving  them  rotten  food. 

(5)  Allowing  them  to  die,  when  sick,  for  lack  of  medical  attention. 

(6)  Outraging  the  women. 
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(7)  Beating  to  death  old  men  too  feeble  to  work. 

(8)  Killing  young  men  for  the  mere  sake  of  killing. 

(9)  Suborning  jurors  and  county  officers,  whose  sworn  duty  it  is 
to  avenge  the  wrongdoing  of  guards. 

It  is  when  he  struck  the  convicts  leased  to  private  individuals 
that  Colonel  Byrd  took  off  his  gloves,  as  the  Atlanta  Constitution  well 
said,  and  dipped  his  pen  in  red  ink.  In  these  private  camps  Colonel 
Byrd  found  the  convicts,  men  committed  at  the  most  for  some 
trivial  offence  or  perhaps  none  at  all,  had  no  clothes  except  greasy, 
grimy  garments,  which  in  many  cases  were  worn  to  threads  and  were 
worthless  as  protection.  These  men,  women,  and  children,  for  there 
were  children  only  eight  years  old  in  the  camps  inspected  by  Colonel 
Byrd  a  few  years  ago,  were  badly  shod  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
went  barefoot  the  year  round.  In  many  of  the  pine  belt  gangs, 
where  the  convicts  were  buried  in  the  fastness  of  mighty  pine  forests, 
they  went  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  without  a  taste  of  vegetables. 
Usually  after  the  convicts  returned  from  their  fourteen  hours'  work 
they  were  given  raw  chunks  of  meat  to  prepare  for  their  own 
dinner.  In  the  matter  of  buildings  the  report  was  no  less  severe. 
In  a  camp  owned  by  a  well-known  Georgian,  Colonel  Byrd  found  eleven 
men  sleeping  in  a  room  ten  feet  square  and  but  seven  feet  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  with  no  window  at  all,  but  one  door  which  opened  into 
another  room.  In  another  camp  the  convicts  slept  in  tents  which 
had  no  bunks,  no  mattresses,  and  not  even  a  floor.  Fully  thirteen  of 
the  camps  out  of  twenty-four  contained  neither  bunks  nor  mattresses, 
and  the  convicts  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  filthy,  vermin-ridden 
blankets  on  the  ground.  And  the  men  were  obliged  to  sleep  chained 
together. 

Many  of  the  camps  had  no  arrangements  and  scarcely  miserable 
excuses  for  means  of  warming  the  barn-like  buildings  in  which  the 
convicts  were  confined  during  stormy  days  and  wintry  nights.  The 
suffering  the  helpless  inmates  were  forced  to  endure  in  winter, 
according  to  Colonel  Byrd's  description,  must  have  been  terrible,  while 
in  the  summer  they  were  locked  into  the  sweat  boxes  without  ventila- 
tion, in  order  that  the  lessee  might  save  the  expense  of  employing 
night  guards. 

'  In  two  instances,'  said  Colonel  Byrd,  '  I  found  by  the  bedside  of 
sick  convicts  tubs  that  had  been  used  for  days  without  having  been 
emptied  and  in  a  condition  that  would  kill  anything  but  a  misdemeanour 
convict.'  But  Colonel  Byrd's  description  of  the  insanitary  condi- 
tion of  some  of  the  camps  and  the  horrors  of  convict  life  are  unprint- 
able. He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  in  the  private 
camps  is  double  that  of  the  county  camps.  In  one  of  the  camps 
one  out  of  every  four  convicts  died  during  their  incarceration.  In 
another  camp  one  out  of  every  six  unfortunates  who  had  committed 
some  slight  infraction  of  the  law,  if  he  were  guilty  at  all,  was  thrust 
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into  a  camp  which  he  never  left  alive.  In  twenty-one  out  of  twenty- 
four  private  camps  there  were  neither  hospital  buildings  nor 
arrangements  of  any  kind  for  the  sick.  After  describing  the  lack  of 
bathing  facilities,  which  Colonel  Byrd  says  gave  the  convicts  a  mangy 
appearance,  he  refers  to  the  inhuman  beatings  inflicted  upon  the 
convicts.  A  leather  strop  was  the  instrument  of  punishment  found 
by  the  commissioner  in  all  the  camps, '  and  my  observation  has  been,' 
said  he,  '  that  where  the  strap  has  been  used  the  least  the  best  camps 
exist  and  the  best  work  is  turned  out  by  the  convicts.' 

In  the  camp  in  which  the  negroes  looked  worst  the  commissioner 
found  very  few  reported  dead.  On  the  very  date  of  inspection, 
however,  there  were  three  men,  all  new  arrivals,  locked  in  the  filthy 
building,  sick.  They  said  they  had  been  there  a  week,  and  two  of 
them  looked  as  though  they  could  not  recover.  In  another  camp 
there  was  not  even  a  stove,  and  the  negroes  had  to  cook  on  skillets 
over  log  fires  in  the  open  air.  There  were  no  beds  at  all  and  the  few 
blankets  were  reeking  with  filth,  as  they  were  scatteied  about  over 
a  dirty  floor. 

In  his  report  Colonel  Byrd  called  particular  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  many  cases  of  brutality,  inhumanity,  and  even  murder  which 
came  under  his  own  personal  observation.  In  the  banner  camp 
for  heavy  mortality  the  commissioner  found  two  men  with  broken 
legs,  so  terribly  surrounded  as  practically  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  recover.  Both  in  this  camp  and  in  others  there  were  numerous 
instances  of  sudden  deaths  among  convicts,  which  were  attributed  to 
brain  trouble  and  other  diseases.  On  reliable  authority  Colonel 
Byrd  learned  that  the  guards  in  one  of  the  camps  visited  had  just  a 
short  while  before  his  arrival  literally  beaten  one  of  the  convicts 
to  death  and  then  burned  his  remains  in  his  convict  suit  with  his 
shackles  on.  '  A  reputable  citizen,'  said  Colonel  Byrd,  '  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  the  guards  beating  this  convict,  and  that  in  their 
anger  they  had  caught  him  by  the  shackles  and  run  through  the  woods, 
dragging  him  along  feet  foremost.'  He  stated  he  had  gone  before 
the  grand  jury  of  Pulaski  Co.,  where  the  camp  was  situated,  and 
had  sworn  to  these  facts,  but  that  Mr.  Allison,  who  ran  this  camp, 
had  friends  on  the  jury  and  that  other  citizens  had  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  hush  the  whole  deplorable  affair  up,  so  as  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  newspapers  and  courts.  The  superintendent  of  the  camp  simply 
claimed  that  the  murdered  negro  had  died  of  dropsy  and  was  buried 
in  his  stripes  and  shackles  to  save  time. 

The  camp  of  W.  H.  and  J.  H.  Griffin  in  Wilkes  Co.  was  described 
as  being  '  very  tough.'  It  was  in  that  camp  that  Bob  Cannon,  a  camp 
guard,  beat  to  death  an  aged  negro  named  Frank  McKay.  The 
condition  in  this  camp  was  too  horrible  to  describe.  The  prison 
was  an  abandoned  kitchen  or  outhouse  in  the  yard  of  a  large  ante 
bellum  residence.  Every  window  in  it  had  been  removed  and  the 
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openings  closely  boarded  up  and  sealed.     It  was  a  small  square  box 
with  not  even  an  augur  hole  for  air  or  light. 

'  When  the  door  was  opened '  [said  Colonel  Byrd],  '  and  I  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  caused  by  the  rush  of  foul  air,  I  noticed  a  sick  negro  sitting  in  the 
room.  How  human  beings  could  consign  a  fellow  being  to  such  an  existence 
I  cannot  understand  any  more  than  I  can  understand  how  a  human  being  could 
survive  a  night  of  confinement  in  such  a  den.  There  was  an  open  can  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  emptied  in  a  fortnight  . 
A  small  bit  of  cornbread  lay  on  a  blanket  near  the  negro,  and  that  poor  victim, 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  only,  while  sick,  confined  in  this  sweat-box  dungeon, 
humbly  asked  to  be  furnished  with  a  drink  of  water. 

'  It  was  in  this  gang  that  I  found  Lizzie  Boatwright,  a  nineteen-year-old 
negress  sent  up  from  Thomas,  Ga.,  for  larceny.  She  was  clad  in  men's  clothing, 
was  working  side  by  side  with  male  convicts  under  a  guard,  cutting  a  ditch 
through  a  meadow.  The  girl  was  small  of  stature  and  pleasant  of  address,  and 
her  life  in  this  camp  must  have  been  one  of  long  drawn  out  agony,  horror,  and 
suffering.  She  told  me  she  had  been  whipped  twice,  each  time  by  the  brutal 
white  guard  who  had  beaten  McRay  to  death,  and  who  prostituted  his  legal 
right  to  whip  into  a  most  revolting  and  disgusting  outrage.  This  girl  and 
another  woman  were  stripped  and  beaten  unmercifully  in  plain  view  of  the  men 
convicts,  because  they  stopped  on  the  side  of  the  road  to  bind  a  rag  about  their 
sore  feet.' 

Be  as  sanguine  as  one  may,  he  cannot  extract  much  comfort  from 
the  hope  that  conditions  at  present  are  much  better,  if  any,  than  they 
were  when  Col.  Byrd  made  this  startling,  shocking  revelation,  as  the 
result  of  a  careful  investigation  of  these  camps  several  years  ago, 
since  camps  for  misdemeanour  convicts  are  being  conducted  by  private 
individuals  to-day  just  as  they  were  then.  The  eighth  annual  report 
of  the  Prison  Commission,  issued  May  1905,  shows  that  thirteen  of 
the  misdemeanour  convict  camps  in  the  State  of  Georgia  are  worked 
for  and  in  some  cases  by  private  individuals,  contrary  to  law,  who 
hire  them  directly  from  the  authorities  having  them  in  charge  after 
conviction  with  no  legal  warrant  from  the  county  authorities  in 
those  counties  where  they  are  worked.  These  convicts,  according 
to  the  last  year's  report  from  Georgia,  are  entirely  in  the  custody  and 
control  of  private  individuals.  The  officials  hire  them  in  remote 
counties,  never  seeing  them  after  delivery,  and  the  county  authorities 
where  they  are  worked  never  exercise  supervision  over  or  control  of 
them. 

The  law  explicitly  states  that  the  Prison  Commission  of  Georgia 
shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  misdemeanor  convicts  of  the 
State. 

'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  one  of  the  Commissioners,  or,  in  case  of  emergency, 
an  officer  designated  by  them,  to  visit  from  time  to  time,  at  least  quarterly,  the 
various  camps  where  misdemeanour  convicts  are  at  work,  and  shall  advise  with 
the  county  or  municipal  authorities  working  them,  in  making  and  altering  the 
rules  for  the  government  control  and  management  of  said  convicts..  .  .  And  if 
the  county  or  municipal  authorities  fail  to  comply  with  such  rules,  or  the  law 
governing  misdemeanour  chain  gangs  [reads  the  statute],  then  the  Governor 
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with  the  Commission  shall  takfe  such  convicts  from  said  county  or  municipal 
authorities.  Or  the  Governor  and  Commission  in  their  discretion  may  impose 
a  fine  upon  each  of  the  said  county  or  municipal  authorities  failing  to  comply 
with  such  rules  or  the  law.' 

But  this  law  is  easily  evaded,  because  the  county  authorities 
where  the  convict  is  sentenced  have  established  no  chain  gang,  and 
the  county  authorities  where  the  convict  is  worked  none,  so  that 
neither  can  be  proceeded  against  by  the  Commission.  '  The  Prison 
Commission  of  Georgia  has  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  this  condition,'  says  the  report,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  again  doing  so,  hoping  that  some  means  may  be  devised 
by  which  this  violation  of  the  law  may  be  prevented. 

Again  and  again  efforts  put  forth  by  humane  people,  both  in 
Georgia  and  in  other  southern  States,  to  correct  abuses  in  the  camps 
have  been  frustrated  by  men  high  in  authority,  who  belong  to  the 
State  legislatures  and  who  make  large  fortunes  out  of  the  wretches 
they  abuse.  Colonel  Byrd  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
political  machinery  of  the  State  and  county  stood  in  with  the  lessees, 
because  the  first  money  earned  by  the  poor  victims  paid  the  cost  of 
trial  and  conviction.  Not  a  dollar  of  the  rental  for  the  convicts 
•reached  the  county  treasury,  he  declared,  till  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff, 
county  solicitor,  bailiffs,  court  clerks,  justice  of  the  peace,  constables 
and  other  officials  who  aided  to  put  the  convict  in  the  chain  gang 
were  paid  their  fees  in  full.  '  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,'  said  Colonel 
Byrd,  '  that  these  people  would  be  in  favour  of  destroying  a  system 
profitable  to  themselves.'  The  following  incident  throws  some  light 
on  this  point.  A  coloured  man  was  convicted  of  larceny  and  sentenced 
to  twelve  months  on  the  chain  gang.  The  county  solicitor  personally 
took  charge  of  him,  carried  him  to  a  private  camp,  where  the  con- 
tractor gave  him  100  dollars  in  cash  for  this  prisoner.  A  few  months 
later  it  was  discovered  that  the  man  was  innocent  of  the  crime.  Both 
the  judge  and  the  jury  before  whom  he  was  convicted  signed  a  petition 
to  the  Governor  praying  for  the  prisoner's  release.  The  county 
solicitor  refused  to  sign  it,  however,  because  he  had  received  his  100 
dollars  in  advance  and  distributed  it  among  the  other  court  officials 
and  did  not  want  to  pay  it  back. 

There  are  in  Georgia  at  the  present  time  1,500  men  who  were  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  the  1st  of  April,  1904,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  Durham  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  leased  150  convicts,  paying  for  them 
from  228  dollars  to  252  dollars  apiece  per  annum.  The  Flower 
Brothers  Lumber  Co.  leased  one  hundred  and  paid  240  dollars  a  piece 
for  them  for  a  year.  Hamby  and  Toomer  leased  five  hundred,  paying 
221  dollars  a  head.  The  Lookout  Mountain  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  took 
100  at  223.75  dollars  a  head. 

The  Chattahoochee  Brick  Co.  secured  175  men  at  223.75  dollars 
apiece  per  annum.  E.  J.  McRee  took  one  hundred  men  and  paid 
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220.75  dollars  for  each.  In  its  report  the  Prison  Commission  points 
with  great  pride  to  the  fact  that  for  five  years,  from  the  1st  of  April, 
1904,  to  the  1st  of  April,  1909,  this  batch  of  prisoners  alone  will  pour 
annually  into  the  State  coffers  the  gross  sum  of  340,000  dollars 
with  a  net  of  225,000  dollars,  which  will  be  distributed  propor- 
tionately among  the  various  counties  for  school  purposes. 

In  1903  a  man  whose  barbarous  treatment  of  convicts  leased  to  him 
by  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa  Counties,  Alabama,  had  been  thoroughly 
exposed,  and  who  had  been  indicted  a  number  of  times  in  the  State 
courts,  succeeded  in  leasing  more  convicts  for  a  term  of  three  years 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  in  spite  of  his  record.  The  grand 
jury  for  the  May  term,  1903,  of  the  District  Court  of  the  middle  of 
Alabama  returned  ninety-nine  indictments  for  peonage  and  con- 
spiring to  hold  parties  in  a  condition  of  peonage.  In  these  ninety- 
nine  true  bills  only  eighteen  persons  were  involved.  Under  the 
convict  lease  system  of  Alabama  the  State  Board  of  Convicts  then 
had  no  control  whatever  over  the  County  convicts,  and  if  they  were 
leased  to  an  inhuman  man  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  with  them  what  he  wished.  During  the  trial  of  the 
cases  in  Alabama  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  a  well-known 
journalist  declared  over  his  signature  that  when  the  chief  of  the 
State  Convict  Inspecting  Bureau,  who  had  been  sent  to  Tallapoosa 
Co.  to  investigate  conditions  obtaining  in  the  penal  camps  there, 
reported  that  some  of  the  largest  landowners  and  planters  in  the 
State  were  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  selling  negroes  into  involuntary 
servitude,  the  Governor  took  no  further  steps  to  bring  about  the 
conviction  of  the  guilty  parties. 

In  Alabama  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  criminal  cases  has  power  to 
sentence  a  convicted  prisoner  to  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twelve  months.  He  is  required  under  law  to  make  a  report  of  such 
cases  to  the  Judge  of  Probate  of  his  respective  county,  and  to  file  a 
mittimus  with  the  gaoler  of  each  man  who  is  tried  before  him  who  has 
been  convicted  and  fails  to  give  bond.  As  soon  as  a  man  was  con- 
victed in  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa  counties  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
who  was  in  collusion  with  the  party  or  parties  who  had  a  contract 
with  the  county  for  leasing  the  county  convicts,  he  would  turn  each 
of  them  over  to  the  lessee  without  committing  them  to  the  county 
gaol,  and  without  filing  a  certificate  of  these  convictions  with  the 
Judge  of  Probate.  Since  there  was  no  public  examiner  to  go  over  the 
books  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  it  was  easy,  when  they  were  examined 
by  order  of  the  grand  jury,  to  explain  away  as  a  mistake  any  discre- 
pancies upon  the  docket.  Since  there  was  nothing  on  the  docket 
of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  show  the  length  of  time  the  man  was  to 
serve,  he  was  held  by  the  lessee,  until  he  broke  down  or  managed  to 
escape.  Moreover,  the  prosecution  of  the  cases  mentioned  showed 
that  trumped-up  charges  would^  be  frequently  made  against  negroes 
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in  the  two  counties  mentioned  for  the  most  trivial  offences,  such  as 
happened  in  the  case  of  one  convict  who  was  arrested  for  letting  one 
man's  mule  bite  another  man's  corn.  It  also  came  out  in  the  trial 
that  when  the  sentence  of  two  convicts  expired  at  the  same  time 
they  were  often  provoked  into  a  difficulty  with  each  other  and  then 
each  man  would  be  taken  down  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other,  and  persuaded  to  make  an  affidavit  against 
the  other  man  for  an  affray.  Both  would  then  be  tried  before  a 
Justice,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labour 
for  six  months,  and  this  would  go  on  indefinitely.  It  was  also  developed 
at  this  Alabama  trial  that  there  was  often  no  trial  at  all.  An  affidavit 
would  be  sworn  out,  but  never  entered  upon  the  docket,  and  after  a 
mock  trial  the  man  would  be  sentenced  for  three  months  or  six  and 
the  judgment  never  entered  up. 

If  there  was  an  examination  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  there 
would  be  no  way  for  it  to  secure  the  facts,  and  no  one  in  the  com- 
munity seemed  to  think  it  was  his  duty  to  make  any  charges.  Between 
A  and  B,  both  of  whom  were  convicted  of  peonage  in  Alabama  in  1903, 
it  is  said  that  there  was  an  understanding  that  the  men  arrested  in  A's 
neighbourhood  were  to  be  tried  before  C,  one  of  B's  brothers-in-law, 
while  those  whom  B  wanted  would  be  tried  before  one  of  the  A's,  who 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace.  If  material  ran  short,  the  men  held  by 
the  A's  were  taken  down  and  tried  before  B's  brother-in-law  and  turned 
over  to  B  and  vice  versa.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  negroes — friendless, 
illiterate,  and  penniless — had  no  salvation  at  all  except  when  the  strong 
arm  of  the  United  States  Government  took  them  under  its  protection. 
Although  the  grand  jury  at  the  May  term  in  1903  declared  that 
Tallapoosa  and  Coosa  counties  were  the  only  localities  in  the  State 
where  peonage  existed,  subsequent  arrests  of  persons  who  were  bound 
over  by  a  United  States  Commissioner  'to  await  the  action  of  tl 
United  States  grand  jury  at  the  December  term  of  1903  proved  con- 
clusively that  there  were  many  cases  of  peonage  in  Covington,  Crenshaw, 
Pike,  Coffee,  Houston,  and  other  counties  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Describing  the  convict  lease  system,  as  it  is  operated  in  Mississippi, 
one  of  the  best  attorneys  in  that  State  said  : 

'  This  institution  is  operated  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  money,  and 
I  can  compare  it  with  nothing  but  Dante's  Inferno.  Hades  is  a  paradise  com- 
pared with  the  convict  camps  of  Mississippi.  If  an  able-bodied  young  man 
sent  to  one  of  these  camps  for  sixty  or  ninety  days  lives  to  return  home,  he  is 
fit  for  nothing  the  rest  of  his  natural  life,  for  he  is  a  physical  wreck  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term.' 

As  in  other  States,  the  convict  camps  of  Mississippi  are  operated 
by  planters  or  others  who  have  secured  a  contract  from  the  County 
Board  to  work  all  prisoners  sent  up  by  the  magistrates  or  other  courts. 
A  stipulated  sum  per  capita  is  paid  for  the  prisoners,  who  have  to  work 
out  their  fines,  costs,  and  living  expenses,  receiving  practically  nothing 
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for  their  labour.  As  spring  comes  on,  officers  of  the  law  become 
exceedingly  busy  looking  up  cases  of  vagrancy  or  misdemeanour,  so 
as  to  supply  their  regular  patrons. 

It  is  interesting  and  illuminating  to  see  what  class  of  men  have 
been  indicted  for  holding  their  fellows  in  bondage  in  the  stockades 
of  the  South.  A  few  years  ago  a  leading  member  of  the  Georgia 
legislature,  together  with  his  brothers,  operated  an  extensive  camp 
in  Lowndes  Co.  Witnesses  testified  before  the  grand  jury  that  in 
this  camp,  owned  by  a  member  of  the  legislature,  the  brutalities 
practised  were  too  revolting  to  describe.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know 
that  a  member  of  that  same  family  was  awarded  100  convicts  on  the 
1st  of  April  1904,  and  this  lease  is  good  for  five  years.  Witnesses 
testified  that  this  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature  operated  a  camp 
in  which  prisoners  were  stripped  and  unmercifully  lashed  by  the 
whipping  bosses  for  the  slightest  offence.  It  was  also  alleged  that 
this  lawmaker  for  a  sovereign  State  and  his  brothers  were  accustomed 
to  go  into  counties  adjoining  Lowndes,  pay  the  fines  of  the  misde- 
meanour convicts,  carry  them  into  their  Ware  county  camp  and  there 
keep  them  indefinitely. 

The  grand  jury  claimed  that  at  least  twenty  citizens  of  Ware  Co. 
were  held  as  slaves  in  the  camp  owned  by  the  brothers  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made,  long  after  their  terms  had  expired.  An 
ex-sheriff  of  Ware  Co.  and  a  well-known  attorney  of  Georgia  pleaded 
guilty  not  very  long  ago  to  the  charge  of  holding  citizens  in  a  condi- 
tion of  peonage,  and  were  each  fined  1,000  dollars  (500  dollars  of  which 
was  remitted)  by  Judge  Emory  Speer.  A  sheriff  in  Alabama  was 
recently  indicted  for  peonage.  Manufacturers  of  Georgia  and  rail- 
road contractors  in  Tennessee  have  recently  been  indicted  for  holding 
men  and  women  in  involuntary  servitude.  The  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Bradford  Co.,  Fla.,  was  indicted  not  long 
ago  for  the  same  offence.  In  March  1905  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
indicted  the  city  of  Louisville  and  the  superintendent  of  the  work- 
house for  violating  the  federal  statute  against  peonage. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  every  misdemeanour  convict  in 
the  chain  gangs  and  convict  lease  camps  in  the  South  operated  by 
private  individuals  could  appeal  to  the  courts  and  secure  release. 
Incarceration  of  misdemeanour  convicts  in  these  camps  is  as  much 
disobedience  of  the  laws  as  the  original  offence  which  led  to  conviction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  every  misdemeanour  camp  in  the  southern 
States  which  is  controlled  by  private  individuals  is  a  nest  of  illegality. 
Every  man  employing  misdemeanour  convicts  for  private  gain  is 
a  law-breaker.  Every  county  official  who  leases  or  permits  to  be 
leased  a  misdemeanour  convict  for  other  than  public  work  trans- 
gresses one  of  the  plainest  statutes  on  the  law  books  of  some  of  the 
States  in  which  the  offence  is  committed,  and  violates  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  besides.  There  is  no 
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lack  of  law  by  which  to  punish  the  guilty,  but  they  are  permitted 
to  perpetrate  fearful  atrocities  upon  the  unfortunate  and  helpless, 
because  there  are  thousands  of  just  and  humane  people  in  this  country 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  methods  pursued  in  the  chain 
gangs,  the  convict  lease  system  and  the  contract  labour  system,  which 
are  all  children  of  one  wicked  and  hideous  mother,  peonage. 

The  negro  was  armed  with  the  suffrage  by  just  and  humane  men, 
because  soon  after  the  War  of  the  Kebellion  the  legislatures  of  the 
southern  States  began  to  enact  vagrant  or  peonage  laws,  the  intent 
of  which  was  to  reduce  the  newly  emancipated  slaves  to  a  bondage 
almost  as  cruel,  if  not  quite  as  cruel,  as  that  from  which  they  had  just 
been  delivered.  After  the  vote  had  been  given  the  negro,  so  that 
he  might  use  it  in  self-defence,  the  peonage  laws  became  a  dead  letter 
for  a  time  and  lay  dormant,  so  to  speak,  until  disfranchisement  laws 
were  enacted  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  South.  The  connection 
between  disfranchisement  and  peonage  is  intimate  and  close.  The 
planter  sees  the  negro  robbed  of  his  suffrage  with  impunity,  with 
the  silent  consent  of  the  whole  country,  and  he  knows  that  political 
preferment  and  great  power  are  the  fruits  of  this  outrage  upon  a 
handicapped  and  persecuted  race.  He  is  encouraged,  therefore, 
to  apply  the  same  principle  for  profit's  sake  to  his  business  affairs. 
The  politician  declares  that  the  negro  is  unfit  for  citizenship  and 
violently  snatches  from  him  his  rights.  The  planter  declares  the 
negro  is  lazy  and  forces  him  into  involuntary  servitude  contrary  to 
the  law.  Each  tyrant  employs  the  same  process  of  reasoning  to 
justify  his  course. 

MARY  CHURCH  TERRELL. 
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PART  II 

UNDER  THE   LIBERALS 

THE  policy  of  Devolution — of  instalments — of  proceeding  '  step  by 
step ' — was  not  an  invention  of  Lord  Dunraven  or  of  the  Unionists. 
It  originated  several  years  before  Lord  Dunraven's  association  was 
ever  heard  of,  and  originated  with  a  powerful  wing  of  the  Liberals 
who  count  a  majority  of  '  the  strong  men '  in  the  existing  Liberal 
Government.  Not  to  talk  of  Lord  Rosebery's  famous  '  clean  slate ' 
speech  at  Chesterfield,  and  his  very  precise  declaration,  in  Liverpool 
in  the  February  of  1902,  of  his  '  hope  and  belief  that  much  devolution 
must  take  place  in  a  national  direction  in  the  work  of  our  over- 
burdened Parliament,  and  that  much  reform  must  take  place  in  what 
is  known  as  Castle  Government  in  Ireland,'  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  speaking  at  Ladybank  and  Glasgow  so  long  ago 
as  September  1901  (three  years  before  Lord  Dunraven  whispered  a 
word  of  devolution),  in  the  presence  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
present  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  distinctly  proclaimed  that  the 
Liberal  party  must  not  'repeat  the  experiment  of  1892,'  and  must 
not  accept  office  unless  rendered  independent  of  the  Irish  vote.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  showing  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Morley,  almost  every  man  of  mark  in 
the  present  Ministry  had  pinned  himself  to  the  policy  of  instalments 
by  what  Mr.  Redmond  himself,  so  long  ago  as  the  17th  of  March  1902, 
described  as  '  slow  and  agonising  steps,'  long  before  Lord  Dunraven 
or  any  Unionist  whosoever  had  accepted  the  idea  of  devolution, 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  hard  fact,  during  the  nine  months  following 
the  tearing  up  of  the  Land  Conference  treaty,  Home  Rule,  even  in  the 
devolution  form,  had  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  practical  politics  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Liberal  party,  as  well  as  among  the  Unionists,  when 
the  movement  of  the  Unionist  Irish  country  gentlemen,  countenanced, 
and  at  the  very  least  coquetted  with,  as  it  now  is  most  certain  it  was, 
by  the  most  powerful  minds  in  the  Unionist  Government,  suddenly 
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restored  the  question  of  Irish  self-government  to  a  position  of  hopeful- 
ness and  Imperial  concern  which  no  Liberal  championship,  however 
honest  and  devoted,  could  have  given  it. 

If  not  to  have  joined  Messrs.  Dillon  and  Sexton,  and  the  Times 
newspaper,  and  the  most  primordial  section  of  the  Ulster  Orange 
party  in  refusing  Lord  Dunraven's  friends  a  hearing,  and  in  chasing 
them  down  as  though  they  were  enemies  of  the  human  race,  be  pervert- 
ing the  Liberal  party  from  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  to  devolution, 
I  am  happy  to  own  responsibility  for  the  sin  in  Mr.  Redmond's  own 
good  company  (so  long  as  he  allowed  his  sound  judgment,  and  not 
his  execrably  bad  calculations  as  a  politician,  to  rule  him).  But  so 
far  from  '  hailing  Lord  Dunraven's  proposal  with  approval  and  delight,' 
I  expressly  declared  that  that  proposal  was  in  its  then  shape  '  utterly 
inadmissible  '  and  '  not  even  arguable  '  from  the  Nationalist  point  of 
view,  and  simply  pleaded  for  '  friendly  toleration  and  common  fair 
play '  for  a  number  of  patriotic  Irish  gentlemen  who  undertook  the 
heroic  task  of  evangelising  their  own  Unionist  countrymen  by  presenting 
the  self-government  question  to  them  in  a  tentative  and  anodyne  form. 

It  was  this  plea  of  mine  for  ordinary  decency  of  demeanour  towards 
Irishmen  engaged  in  raising  the  question  of  self-government  from  the 
depths  of  impracticability  to  a  place  in  the  programme  of  a  Govern- 
ment whose  fiat  was  law,  which  Mr.  Redmond  represented  to  the 
Dublin  Convention  as '  hailing  Lord  Dunraven's  proposal  with  approval 
and  delight,'  and  which  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  with  a  scrupulousness 
more  delicate  still,  described  as  '  preaching  the  doctrine  that  the 
smallest  measure  of  devolution  would  be  accepted  by  the  Irish  people.' 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  complain  that  the 
assembly  to  which  this  language  was  addressed  by  the  only  two 
speakers  of  weight  who  addressed  them  must  have  been  labouring 
under  '  some  misapprehension '  in  the  action  they  took  ;  or  that  Mr. 
Redmond  himself  should  agree  that  '  apparently  there  was  some 
misunderstanding  '  on  the  part  of  the  Convention  which  accepted  his 
own  resolution  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  ? 

The  question  whether,  if  the  reception  of  the  Dunraven-MacDonnell 
manifestoes  in  Ireland  had  been  different,  and  if  the  accord  between 
classes  and  parties  of  the  previous  year  could  have  been  re-established, 
Mr.  Wyndham  would  have  accepted  and  induced  his  colleagues  to 
accept  the  Irish  Council  Bill  which  (or  rather  a  considerably  expur- 
gated copy  of  which)  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Birrell  three  years  after, 
is  one  of  those  which  will  probably  never  be  quite  solved  until  the 
parties  to  these  transactions  shall  have  passed  from  the  scene.  But 
for  the  plain  man  in  the  street  the  evidence  in  the  affirmative 
is  conclusive.  Appetising  as  might  be  the  text  of  the  Balfour-to- 
Wyndham  '  cypher  message '  on  the  appointment  of  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell,  or  a  detailed  report  of  the  table-talk  in  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  dining-room  in  beautiful  Derreen,  or  around  Lord  Dudley's 
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board  in  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  the  truth  in  such  a  matter  is  not  to 
be  found,  like  the  evidence  in  a  Divorce  Court,  by  scandalous  tittle- 
tattle  or  by  listeners  at  the  keyhole,  but  by  the  inferences  of  common- 
sense  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  interest  of  politicians  in 
known  circumstances.  By  universal  confession,  and  with  the  assent 
of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Wyndham  and 
Lord  Dudley,  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell 
accepted  his  office  was  that  there  was  to  be  '  a  co-ordination  of  the 
Dublin  Castle  Boards,'  with  somebody  to  supervise  the  co-ordinated 
authorities.  What  else  was  Mr.  Birrell's  Bill  ?  Is  it  possible  for 
human  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dublin  Castle  Board-dom  was  an  inde- 
fensible system,  as  they  had  found  Irish  landlordism  to  be  an  inde- 
fensible system  ?  Where  would  have  been  the  difficulty  of  reforming 
the  one  as  the  other  had  been  reformed,  if  the  same  forces  and  the 
same  spirit  were  available  for  the  task  ?  Mr.  George  Wyndham 
must  be  a  man  of  less  imagination  and  ambition  than  most  observers 
would  credit  him  with,  if  he  had  not  made  it  the  darling  object  of  his 
life  to  follow  up  his  splendid  achievement  in  the  excision  of  the  Irish 
agrarian  gangrene  by  the  still  greater  glory  of  satisfying  those  national 
ideals  which  were  not  perhaps  altogether  foreign  to  his  own  Geraldine 
blood.  Had  the  friendly  progress  of  peasant  proprietorship  and  the 
state  of  joyous  hope  and  goodwill  it  gave  rise  to  in  Ireland  continued 
so  to  favour  him  as  to  enable  him  to  remove  the  last  sectarian  barrier 
to  self-government  in  the  next  session  by  a  University  Bill  framed  in 
friendly  conference,  as  by  the  same  method  the  far  more  formidable 
agrarian  barrier  had  been  already  got  rid  of,  who  can  doubt  that 
Mr.  Wyndham  and  his  triumphant  Irish  Policy  would  have  been  the 
highest  feather  in  the  cap  of  a  Cabinet  in  which  all  else  was  failure, 
and  in  which  Lord  Londonderry  was  the  only  anti-Irish  force  worth 
taking  into  account  ?  l 

It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Wyndham's  nerve  failed  him  when  Lord 
Dudley  stuck  to  his  guns.  He  is  not  made  of  the  timber  which  enables 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  to  hold  his  ground  unflinchingly,  whether 
Mr.  Walter  Long  reigned  or  Mr.  Bryce,  whether  the  Nationalists  raged 
or  the  Orange  Grand  Masters  went  into  hysterics,  until  he  has  fired 
his  last  cartridge.  It  is  furthermore  the  case  that,  instead  of  living 
up  to  his  high  emprise,  he  dropped  the  University  question  and  pro- 
duced only  a  peddling  Labourers'  Bill,  and  let  the  settlement  of  the 
Evicted  Tenants'  question,  which  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Land 
Conference  treaty,  miserably  drag.  But  Mr.  Redmond,  or  rather  his 
bearleaders,  are  the  last  persons  entitled  to  taunt  Mr.  Wyndham  with  his 
change  of  front,  considering  that  it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  their 
own  change  of  front  in  turning  around  without  a  scrap  of  justification 
and  outvying  the  Ulster  Orangemen  in  warring  for  the  destruction 
1  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  sceptic,  but  not,  I  understand,  an  enemy. 
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of  him  and  his  policy.  Dates  are  vital  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Redmond 
in  order  to  cover  up  the  colossal  folly  of  discouraging  the  Unionist 
Government  from  offering  (and  consequently  passing)  three  years 
ago  a  better  Devolution  Bill  than  a  friendly  Government  are  now  in  a 
position  to  proffer  us,  told  the  recent  National  Convention  of  Mis- 
understandings that  Mr.  Wyndham  '  instantly '  blew  out  the  candle 
of  the  Dunraven-MacDonnell  proposals.  The  allegation  is  a  totally 
inaccurate  one.  The  first  manifesto  of  Lord  Dunraven's  Association 
was  published  on  the  25th  of  August  1904.  Mr.  Wyndham's  letter 
to  the  Times,  '  blowing  out  the  candle,'  was  not  published  until  the 
23rd  of  September — one  eventful  month  afterwards — the  month  in 
which  the  whole  force  of  Mr.  Dillon's  organisers  and  newspapers  was 
spent  in  denouncing  Lord  Dunraven's  overtures  as  rabidly  as  the 
Ulster  Orangists  and  more  coarsely  than  the  Times,  and  destroying  the 
opportunity  which  the  Dunraven-MacDonnell  proposals  and  my  re- 
election for  Cork  offered  for  rallying  the  country  again  to  the  Policy  of 
Conciliation.  The  Nationalist  platforms  and  the  Press  resounded  with 
scorn  and  ridicule  of  '  the  Dunraven  Punch-and- Judy  show,'  and  shouts 
of  *  no  compromise  ! '  and  denunciations  of  '  the  Policy  of  Concilia- 
tion as  a  Policy  of  Swindling.'  If  Lord  Dunraven  had  come  as  a 
Cromwell  with  fire  and  sword,  instead  of  as  an  Irish  noble  with  an 
honest  effort  to  win  over  his  brother  Unionists  and  their  Government 
to  Irish  self-government,  he  could  scarcely  have  met  with  a  less 
complimentary  reception  from  the  politicians.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  those  who  reviled  him  reviled  him  all  the  more  because  they 
believed  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Lord  Dudley  and  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell 
to  be  behind  him.  And  it  is  the  gentlemen  who  raised  that  intolerant 
clamour  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  preventing  the  Devolution 
proposals  from  gaining  even  a  moment's  hearing,  who  would  now  have 
an  innocent  Dublin  Convention  to  swallow  the  plea  that  it  was  Mr. 
Wyndham's  action  in  '  instantly '  repudiating  the  Dunraven-McDonnell 
manifestoes  which  ruined  Ireland's  hopes  of  a  better  Devolution  Bill 
three  years  ago. 

If  Mr.  Wyndham  not  very  sublimely  resolved  to  save  himself  and 
his  Leader  and  his  party,  before  it  was  too  late,  from  any  spoken  or 
written  responsibility  for  the  more  or  less  embryonic  plans  confidenti- 
ally revolved  at  '  the  mysterious  dinner  party,'  and  in  the  shades  of 
Derreen,  the  heroic  Muse  will  possibly  reprove  him,  but  assuredly  the 
Dillonite  politician  would  do  better  to  cover  his  own  head  with  ashes 
for  the  folly  of  plucking  Mr.  Wyndham  back  at  a  moment  when  he  had 
a  thousand  temptations  to  take  the  plunge.  Neither  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  when  he  '  blew  out  the  candle,'  he  had  already 
had  nine  months'  experience  of  the  constancy  and  delicacy  of 
the  allies  he  shrank  from  trusting  himself  to  again.  From  the 
November  of  1903,  those  to  whom  Mr.  Redmond  had  surrendered 
his  soul,  having  broken  with  Mr.  Wyndham,  as  I  have  shown, 
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without  a  single  act  of  ill-faith  on  his  part,  but  with  the  single 
purpose  of  making  Conciliation  and  the  Agrarian  Settlement  im- 
possible, spent  all  their  energies  in  denouncing  '  the  slippery  Mr. 
Wyndham  '  and  '  the  Indian  Satrap,'  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  as  the 
authors  of  some  miscreant  conspiracy  against  the  Irish  party  and 
the  National  Cause,  in  following  the  Ulster  Orange  Party  into  the 
Parliamentary  Division-lobbies  against  them  and  arousing  English 
alarm  at  their  Land  Purchase  Policy  by  predicting  that  it  would  end  in 
'  National  bankruptcy '  and  repudiation. 

History  would  find  it  hard  to  credit  the  follies  of  that  time  if 
they  had  not  been  so  recently  repeated.     It  seemed  as  if  Ireland 
were  a  great  power  so  rich  in  friends  that  it  became  a  patriotic  duty  to 
discourage  everybody  who  strove  to  befriend  her.     I  will  say  nothing 
of  the  disdain  shown  for  a  friendliness  which  the  proudest  empires 
and  republics  of  the  world  have  not  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  court.     One  of  the  favourite  Nationalist  (as  well  as  Orange)  taunts 
against  Lord  Dunraven's  Association  was,  that  '  they  represented 
just  five  and  twenty  men.'     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Land  Conference 
landlords  at  one  of  their  meetings  mustered  eleven  Irish  peers  and 
several  hundreds   of   Unionist    country  gentlemen   of    weight   and 
station — the  nucleus  of    a  most    formidable  force  of  Conservative 
Nationalists.     If  those  who  withstood  the  brunt  of  the  ridicule  and 
insult   poured  upon  the    '  Dunraven  Punch-and- Judy  show '   were 
not  more  numerous,  is  it  those  who  struck  down  every  hand  of  friend- 
ship extended  by  '  our  hereditary  enemies,'  who  have  any  title  to 
reproach  them  with  their  paucity  in  numbers  ?     One  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  time  was  the  uprise  of  a  great  Presbyterian  Democratic  force 
in  Ulster,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Kussell,  Mr.  Wood  and 
other  able  lieutenants.     Had  the  abolition  of  landlordism  and  the 
policy  of  national  good  fellowship  been  allowed  to  go  smoothly  for- 
ward, the  movement  had  every  prospect  of  annihilating  one  wing 
of  the  Ulster  Orange  party  at  the  General  Election.     Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
for  his  sins  as  a  member  of  the  Land  Conference  was  all   but  as 
persistently  reviled  in  the  anti-conciliationist  Press  as  '  the  slippery 
Mr.  Wyndham '  or  '  the  Indian  Satrap,'  and  at  one  critical  hour 
was  menaced  with  the  loss  of  his  seat  in  South  Tyrone,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Nationalist  support,  if  he  persisted  in  attending  the 
reassembled  conference  on  the   Evicted  Tenants'  Question.     A  still 
more  propitious  omen  was  the  establishment,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  new  spirit,  of  an  Independent  Order  of  Orangemen,  who  adopted 
the  significant  device  '  Irishmen  first  of  all ! '  for  their  motto,  and 
bearded  the  high  and  mighty  pundits  of  the  Conservative  Association 
of  Belfast  in  their  den  at  the  polls.     My  plea  that  the  time  had  come 
for  taking  this  most  promising  association  of  young  Orangemen  also 
into  the  National  Councils  was  met  with  shouts  of  derision  at  the 
thought  of  '  trusting  the  fortunes  of  the  National  Cause  to  a  scratch 
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alliance  with  Tom  Sloan ' —  the  '  scratch  alliance,'  as  it  happens,  to 
which  is  due  the  only  gleam  of  victory  that  visited  the  Nationalist 
banners  at  the  General  Election — the  conquest  of  West  Belfast. 

What  neo-Nationalist,  indeed,  could  grumble  when  he  beheld  the 
fate  of  a  vieille  barbe  like  myself  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  agitation  of  the  last  three  years  was  directed,  not 
against  landlordism  or  against  Castle  Rule,  but  against  every  pro- 
posal of  mine  to  get  rid  of  them.  To  at  least  a  dozen  different  pro- 
posals from  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  and  from  National  representative 
bodies  in  Mayo,  Kerry,  Queen's  Co.,  Limerick,  Tipperary  and  else- 
where, that  the  Conciliationist  and  anti-conciliationist  sections  of 
the  Nationalists  should  come  together  to  discuss  the  situation,  I 
responded  with  an  invariable  affirmative,  and  my  critics  with  an  in- 
variable reply,  that  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  and  nothing  to 
discuss.  When  I  suggested,  as  perhaps  offering  a  larger  atmosphere 
of  good  feeling,  a  friendly  conference  of  all  manner  of  good  Irishmen 
on  such  topics  as  they  were  likely  to  agree  upon,  the  conference  to  be 
summoned  and  its  composition  and  scope  to  be  settled  by  Mr. 
Redmond,  I  was  accused  of  a  plot  to  set  aside  the  Irish  party  and  refuse 
them  representation  at  the  Conference,  and  my  speech  exposing  the  mis- 
representation was  suppressed.  It  was  actually  charged  against  me  in 
a  series  of  lurid  harangues  that  my  action  was  all  portion  of  a  desperate 
plot  between  Mr.  Wyndham,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  Lord  Dunraven 
and  myself  to  disrupt  and  destroy  the  Irish  party,  to  replace  it  by  a 
'  Moderate  Loyal  party,'  to  be  composed  of  Nationalist  turncoats 
and  swindling  Unionist  landlords,  and  to  effect  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy by  organising  a  London  Tory  syndicate  to  get  possession  of 
the  Nationalist  daily  organ. 

If  the  Irish  people,  or  even  the  Irish  party,  were  really  answerable 
for  all  this  inconstancy  and  incapacity,  their  staunchest  friends  might 
begin  to  feel  a  sinking  of  the  heart.  The  truth,  and  the  tragedy  of 
the  matter,  is  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  fully  realised 
what  was  going  on,  or  have  ever  deliberately  sanctioned  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  national  policy  of  three  years  ago.  Whatever  may  be 
their  vacillations  in  the  present  liquefying  condition  of  the  party,  its 
soundest  heads  and  most  tried  Nationalists  have  assured  me  times 
without  number  that,  had  they  been  appealed  to  at  the  time  before 
my  resignation,  three-fourths  of  the  party  would  have  stood  unshake- 
ably  by  the  policy  of  conciliation,  and  if  I  returned  to  the  party 
would  stand  by  it  still.  Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that, 
in  my  judgment,  now  as  then,  such  an  appeal  at  that  moment  would 
have  been  fraught  with  even  worse  disaster  than  has  since  overtaken 
the  Irish  cause,  and  that  it  would  be  dishonour  to  bind  myself  to 
blind  obedience  to  the  party,  so  long  as  they  were  (with  however 
little  voh'tion  of  their  own)  committed  to  the  destruction  of  every 
principle  I  believe  in.  But  the  important  fact  remains,  that  from  the 
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guilt  of  the  last  three  years'  follies  the  mass  of  the  Irish  party,  and, 
far  more  emphatically  of  the  Irish  people,  are  wholly  free.  There 
is  perhaps  no  more  touching  proof  of  the  inborn  goodness  and  strong 
sense  of  Irishmen  than  the  fact  that  throughout  these  three  years, 
while  the  charges  of  the  managers  of  the  political  '  machine  '  against 
me  of  the  basest  treasons  that  could  be  imputed  to  an  Irish  Nationalist 
were  hurtling  through  the  air,  I  never  once  in  any  part  of  the  country . 
saw  a  scowling  face  or  heard  an  unfriendly  word  from  a  man  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  in  place  of  '  blowing  out  the  candle  '  of  Devolution, 
really  blew  out  his  own  candle  as  Chief  Secretary.  The  few  months 
for  which  he  lingered  on  the  stage  until  the  allied  attacks  of  the 
Nationalists  and  Ulster  Orangists  drove  him  finally  off,  were  the 
lame  after -piece  of  a  great  drama.  But  it  must  be  in  fairness  owned 
that,  had  he  evinced  all  the  dogged  fidelity  of  Lord  Dudley  and  all 
the  iron  fortitude  of  Sir  Antony,  it  was  probably  no  longer  possible 
to  spur  a  discouraged  and  failing  Government  to  such  an  enterprise 
as  an  Irish  Devolution  Bill,  in  the  face  of  the  storm  of  malignant 
hatred  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  had  swept  over  the  face 
(although  over  a  very  shallow  surface)  of  Ireland  in  the  nine  previous 
months.  And  so,  perhaps,  the  greatest  opportunity  that  ever  pre- 
sented itself  of  settling  the  Irish  difficulty  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
men  of  good  will  of  all  races,  creeds  and  parties,  fizzled  miserably 
out,  as  the  result  of  the  short-sighted  mischief-making  of  an  incredibly 
small  number  of  men,  without  the  deliberate  will  of  the  Irish  people, 
of  the  Irish  party,  or  even  of  the  Irish  Leader.  For  it  is  the  crowning 
touch  of  perverse  destiny  in  the  business  that,  although  the  hand 
that  finished  the  tragedy  was  the  hand  of  Mr.  Redmond,  his  intellectual 
judgment  was  elsewhere.  With  a  frankness  that  is  not  wholly 
cynicism,  he  has  again  and  again  publicly  avowed  that  he  '  was  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Mr.  O'Brien  up  to  the  date  of  his  resigna- 
tion.' Notwithstanding  which  he  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
Tory  policy  of  Conciliation,  at  the  command  of  men  who  hated  the 
principles  we  were  '  substantially  agreed  upon,'  with  as  easy  a  conscience 
as  he  sacrificed  the  Liberal  policy  of  Conciliation  the  other  day. 

'  It  was  a  famous  victory,'  and  the  only  regret  of  the  victors  was 
that  '  the  Indian  Satrap '  had  not  accepted  his  fate  as  tamely  as  the 
impressionable  Chief  Secretary. 

The  first  of  the  blunders  by  which  Ireland's  relations  with  the  Liberals 
have  been  messed  as  sadly  as  those  with  the  Tories  was  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Liberal  chiefs 
before  the  General  Election.  Parnell's  instinct  would  have  seen  such 
an  understanding  to  be  elementary  good  tactics.  It  would  have  been 
equally  good  tactics  on  both  sides.  Nobody  doubted  then,  or  doubts 
now,  that,  as  to  the  men  who  are  the  salt  of  principled  Liberalism — 
to  name  only  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  Morley — their 
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belief  in  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  remains  unfaltering.  With  them 
it  was  not  a  question  of  how  much  they  were  willing  to  give,  but  how 
much  it  was  practically  possible  to  carry.  Even  with  those  who  had 
weakened  in  the  faith  obviously  the  best  time  to  turn  their  oppor- 
tunism to  good  account  was  while  the  Liberals  were  still  in  opposition, 
the  prospects  of  the  General  Election  far  less  roseate  than  the  reality 
turned  out  to  be.  and  the  Irish  vote  still  in  suspense.  On  the  Irish 
side,  while  jiobody  could  be  in  any  doubt  that,  in  the  belief  of  all 
Nationalists  and  of  most  Liberals,  nothing  short  of  the  government 
of  Ireland  in  purely  Irish  affairs  by  a  statutory  Irish  Parliament  and 
a  responsible  Irish  Executive  could  complete  the  programme  of  good 
government  in  Ireland,  no  Irish  leader  of  capacity  could  forget  the 
lesson  of  the  futile  efforts  even  of  a  giant  of  the  Gladstonian  stature 
in  1886  and  in  1892-95  to  win  the  assent  of  England  to  a  revolution, 
so  beneficent,  but  so  beset  with  ignorant  alarms  and  age-long  pre- 
judices. If  what  was  desired  was  not  a  showy  Home  Rule  demon- 
stration, which  would  make  a  splutter  for  a  session  and  then  be  sum- 
marily quenched,  but  a  Bill  which  there  would  be  a  rational  chance  of 
getting  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  timid  English  public  of  real  life 
to  pass  into  law,  the  end  would  remain  the  same,  but  it  would  mani- 
festly have  to  be  approached  by  means  which  would  take  account  of 
England's  doubts  and  fears,  and  enable  her  to  judge  by  actual  experi- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  going  further  and  further  in  the  direction  of 
Irish  self-government. 

Instead  of  establishing  some  such  frank  understanding  with  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannennan  and  then  mobilising  all  the  forces  of  Ireland 
in  its  support,  Mr.  Redmond  was  prompted  to  begin  his  electoral 
campaign  by  a  hectoring  speech  in  Glasgow,  insisting  upon  Gladstonian 
Home  Rule  at  the  muzzle  of  the  blunderbuss,  thereby  making  a  Tory 
anti-Home  Rule  outcry  good  electioneering  strategy,  and  forcing  the 
Asquiths,  Haldanes,  and  Greys  to  go  probably  much  further  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  felt  obliged  to  go  in  fettering  the  action  of  the 
future  Liberal  Cabinet.  He  did  not  improve  matters  when  a  few  days 
afterwards,  frightened  by  the  resentment  of  the  Liberal  Press,  he 
practically  retracted  his  ultimatum  at  Motherwell,  and  made  the  best 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  promise  of  a  Bill  such  as  has 
been  rejected  by  the  National  Convention,  qualified  only  by  the 
condition  that  it  was  '  to  be  consistent  with  and  lead  up  to  the  larger 
policy.'  Finally,  the  General  Election  came  off,  and  Mr.  Redmond 
proved  to  be  of  no  account  for  good  and  of  very  little  account  for 
mischief  in  the  Liberal  triumph. 

It  was  a  bad  beginning,  but  the  situation  was  still  saveable.  The 
new  Government,  by  the  plainest  declarations,  made  it  clear  that  they 
believed  the  only  practicable  Irish  policy  was  to  take  up  the  policy 
of  conciliation  of  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  where 
it  had  been  dropped  by  the  Tories,  thereby  completely  solidifying  their 
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own  ranks,  and  paralysing  and  farcifying  any  Tory  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment. If  Mr.  Redmond  had  then  taken  up  his  (revised)  attitude  at  the 
late  Convention  and  declared  anything  short  of  Gladstonian  Home 
Rule  to  be  '  an  insult  to  Ireland,'  and  made  candid  war  on  the  Liberals' 
Irish  policy,  he  would  have  been  at  least  logical  in  his  unwisdom.  Had 
he  been  free  to  follow  his  own  promptings  he  would  have  recognised 
at  once  that,  since  Devolution  it  had  to  be  or  nothing,  the  plain 
interest  of  Ireland  was  to  make  sure  that  the  Liberal  measure  should 
be  the  fullest  measure  attainable,  and  to  rally  together  every  force  in 
Ireland  capable  of  strengthening  its  chances  of  success.  Sir  Antony  was 
still  at  the  helm,  with  his  terrible  secrets  ;  Lord  Dudley  was  known  to 
be  ready  to  speak  manfully  out  whenever  his  words  could  be  useful ;  all 
the  old  elements  of  conciliation — Lord  Dunraven's  Unionist  Irish  gentry, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  Presbyterian  democracy,  Mr.  Sloan's  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  Crawford's  Independent  Order  of  Orangemen,  with  the  co- 
operation under  wholly  new  circumstances  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy's 
tremendous  intellectual  resources  and  of  the  anything  but  negligible 
forces  behind  him — were  still  there  and  were  all  to  be  obtained  for  the 
asking.  Had  all  these  forces  been  concentrated  in  an  appeal  to  English 
public  opinion  in  support  of  a  comprehensive  Irish  policy  of  concilia- 
tion, to  which  the  secret  sympathies  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  the  still 
small  voice  in  the  breasts  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  could 
have  offered  but  a  faint  resistance,  most  practical  politicians  will 
admit  that  a  Devolution  Bill,  considerably  larger  than  that  which 
has  just  met  its  death  at  the  hand  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  friends, 
might  have  been  placed  on  the  Statute-book  during  the  present 
Parliament. 

Unfortunate  Mr.  Redmond  was  forced  to  go  on  blindly  with  the 
Glasgow-cum-Motherwell,  the  Bullying-cum-Climbdown,  policy  of  the 
General  Election  campaign.  Messrs.  Dillon  and  Sexton  had  the 
fatuity  to  lay  down  the  thesis  in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  that  '  the 
Liberal  majority  had  been  returned  to  give  Gladstonian  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland,  that  they  had  the  power  to  do  it,  and  that  they  must 
be  forced  to  do  it.'  It  came  to  be  insisted  upon  more  and  more 
that  the  obstacles  to  Home  Rule  were  not  so  much  the  election 
pledges  of  the  Liberal  Ministers,  the  fears  of  England,  or  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.  That  dis- 
tinguished Irishman,  who  had  thrown  up  a  position  of  ease  and  opu- 
lence to  turn  a  Tory  coercion  Government  into  the  abolishers  of  land- 
lordism and  the  all-but-pledged  champions  of  Irish  self-government, 
was  set  upon  by  the  anti-conciliationists  as  though  he  were  the  most 
virulent  enemy  of  Ireland  in  existence — with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  myself.  So  far  from  aiding  to  reassemble  the  forces  of  conciliation, 
the  whole  aim  seemed  to  be  to  irritate  and  exasperate  every  section 
of  the  Protestant  minority  who  showed  any  tendency  to  approach 
us.  We  were  exhorted  to  have  no  truce  with  '  our  hereditary  enemies ; ' 
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'  Dunraven  and  his  crowd '  were  abused  like  pickpockets  ;  the  Ulster 
minority  were  told  (to  the  intense  delight  of  the  Orange  party  managers) 
that  in  certain  eventualities  '  they  would  be  put  down  with  the  strong 
hand.'  '  Home  Rule,'  the  Irish  people  were  assured  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  '  was  coming  and  coming  soon.'  And  that  Home  Rule 
must  mean  '  Boer  Home  Rule  as  a  minimum '  Mr.  Dillon  insisted 
must  be  the  demand  of  all  orthodox  Nationalists  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication from  the  National  ranks.  Every  protest  of  my  own 
against  this  breakneck  folly — every  appeal  for  friendly  consultation 
among  all  friends  of  self-government  to  arrange  a  common  policy 
in  the  emergency — were  smothered  in  the  Press,  and  represented  to  the 
people,  who  could  neither  hear  nor  read  my  words,  as  part  of  a  fla- 
gitious conspiracy  for  the  betrayal  and  destruction  of  the  National 
movement.  So  far  from  aiding  to  resurrect  the  Wyndham-Mac- 
Donnell  policy  of  conciliation,  Mr.  Redmond's  leaders  threw  all  their 
energies  into  the  task  of  convincing  the  Liberals  that  the  Land  Con- 
ference and  the  Purchase  Act  that  sprung  from  it  were  a  National 
curse  and  would  by-and-by  bring  a  gigantic  burden  on  the  British 
taxpayer — that  the  land  question  was  further  off  from  being  settled 
than  ever.  It  was  Irishmen  themselves  who  thus  gave  the  lie  to  the 
best  practical  argument  ever  presented  to  England  as  to  the  capacity 
of  Irishmen  for  settling  the  most  entangled  Irish  questions  for  them- 
selves, and  loyally  abiding  by  their  agreements. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  Mr.  Bryce  came  to  the  country 
in  a  state  of  settled  depression,  that  gave  but  little  hope  of  coping  with 
his  innumerable  difficulties.  He  made  a  valiant  and  loyal  attempt. 
When  he  did  me  the  honour  (a  few  days  after  he  reached  Dublin)  of 
meeting  me  and  inviting  my  views,  I  made  no  concealment  of  my  own 
conviction  that  he  would  do  best  to  begin  by  grappling  with  the  Univer- 
sity question,  and  removing  the  obstacles  to  the  smooth  working  of  the 
Purchase  Act  by  an  amending  Bill  couched  in  the  Land  Conference 
spirit  (having  first  of  all  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  labourers,  which 
were  the  most  urgent  of  all).  I  pointed  out  that  a-  sufficient  consensus 
of  opinion  could  be  obtained  on  all  three  Bills  to  secure  their  easy  passage 
through  Parliament,  thus  removing  the  sting  of  the  only  two  real 
objections  of  the  Irish  minority  to  self-government — their  apprehen- 
sions (very  silly  but  very  genuine  ones)  for  their  religious  liberties 
and  for  their  property,  and  that  by  a  friendly  settlement  of  these 
questions  the  way  would  be  paved  for  an  equally  amicable  discussion 
of  the  self-government  question  in  the  following  session.  Having 
regard  to  Mr.  Bryce's  many  cruel  difficulties,  and  the  danger  of  his 
alienating  seventy  votes  by  yielding  to,  or  even  seeking  any,  advice 
of  mine,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  pressing  my  opinions  further  upon 
Mr.  Bryce  throughout  his  Chief  Secretaryship.  Those  who  acted 
with  me  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  facilitating  the  task  of  Mr. 
Bryce  and  the  Liberals  at  least  as  loyally  as  we  had  done  in  the  case 
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of  Mr.  Wyndham  and  the  Tories.  We  scrupulously  avoided  inter- 
fering, by  parliamentary  action  or  by  private  advice,  in  any  matter 
in  which  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  advisers  took  any  action  of  their  own, 
and  confined  our  activity  wholly  to  such  questions  as  the  labourers' 
question,  the  evicted  tenants'  question,  the  Canadian  cattle  question, 
and  the  University  question,  which  the  Irish  party  had  either  neg- 
lected to  touch  or  had  actually  boycotted.  Not  a  shadow  of  excuse 
was,  therefore,  left  for  any  pretence  that  any  advice  or  projects  of  the 
Irish  party  were  countermined  by  any  unofficial  meddling  or  ear- 
wigging  of  ours.  How  necessary  was  the  precaution  was  abundantly 
proved  by  the  childish  complaint,  more  than  once  uttered  by  Mr.  Red- 
mond and  Mr.  Dillon,  that  '  others  had  been  consulted '  and  they  had 
not.  Of  course,  the  imputations  of  crookedness  in  Mr.  Bryce's  and 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell's  dealings  with  the  Irish  party  were  so  un- 
justifiable that,  the  moment  it  came  to  be  their  cue,  the  same  gentle- 
men boasted  freely  in  Ireland  that  they  were  '  in  almost  daily  com- 
munication '  with  the  Government. 

The  cheerful  observation  with  which  Mr.  Bryce  began  his  Chief 
Secretaryship,  that  he  '  was  not  altogether  hopeless,'  was  perhaps  as 
cheerful  as  his  experiences  for  the  next  weary  nine  months  would 
warrant.  He  must  sometimes  have  been  tempted  to  suspect  that 
all  the  ingenuity  of  Irishmen  was  devoted  to  discovering  and  en- 
venoming points  in  which  they  differed,  rather  than  cultivating  that 
union  of  parties  and  classes  which  had  been  the  wonder  of  the  British 
Parliament  in  the  halcyon  days  of  1903.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  acted 
with  the  strictest  constitutional  deference  for  the  Irish  party  and 
their  leaders  ;  but  he  did  make  a  firm  and  conscientious  stand  against 
their  persistent  attempt  to  represent  that  the  high  prices,  which  were 
solely  due  to  their  own  action  in  ruining  the  tenants'  combination 
in  the  decisive  hour,  had  made  land  purchase  a  ruinous  failure,  that 
the  new  proprietors  were  already  failing  in  their  payments,  that  the 
whole  operation  would  end  in  insolvency  and  repudiation,  and  that  the 
Government  would  be  ill-advised  in  risking  any  further  British  loans 
on  such  a  venture.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  facts 
were  all  the  other  way,  and  the  predictions  as  absurd  as  they  were 
unpatriotic.  His  obstinacy  in  declining  to  lay  his  curse  on  the  Land 
Conference  and  all  that  proceeded  from  it  brought  upon  his  own  head 
a  parliamentary  vote  of  censure  from  the  representatives  of  Ireland, 
whose  only  apology  in  private  for  the  vote — like  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Inchiquin  for  burning  the  Cathedral  of  Cashel  '  because  he  thought 
the  archbishop  was  inside  ' — was  that  the  censure  was  really  meant  for 
their  illustrious  countryman,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. 

While  carefully  holding  aloof  from  ministerial  lobbying,  I  did  not 
hesitate  in  the  public  forum  of  Irish  opinion  to  give  my  opinion  freely 
to  my  countrymen  that  the  campaign  for  alienating  the  minority  of 
our  countrymen  by  pillorying  them  as  '  our  hereditary  enemies,'  and 
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abusing  them  the  more  virulently  the  nearer  they  came  to  us,  was 
midsummer  madness ;  that  to  talk  of  '  Home  Rule  in  the  sense  of 
Boer  Home  Rule  as  a  minimum  coming  and  coming  soon '  was  to 
prepare  the  country  for  an  assured  and  bitter  disappointment ;  that 
if  even  a  modest  Devolution  Bill  was  to  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
running  the  gauntlet  of  the  House  of  Lords  it  must  be  by  the  Irish 
leaders  making  the  best  Devolution  compromise  attainable  in  concert 
with  the  Government,  trusting  to  its  success  for  its  enlargement  here- 
after, and  co-operating  with  the  Chief  Secretary  with  all  our  might 
and  main  to  recommend  it  to  England.  My  appeal  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  country  was  sufficiently  successful  to  alarm  the  irreconcilables 
into  a  very  perceptible  change  of  attitude.  The  screams  against  the 
very  name  of  Devolution — which  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  at  one  moment 
happily  described  as  '  the  Latin  for  Home  Rule,'  and  at  the  Convention 
the  other  day,  believing  that '  the  gallery '  required  a  victim,  anathe- 
matised as  '  Ichabod ' — died  down  in  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Dillon 
and  Redmond.  They  now  claimed  to  be  in  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Government,  and  to  be  as  well  satisfied  as  diplomatic  reserve  would 
allow  them  to  avow  with  their  secrets.  Mr.  Dillon,  without  unsaying 
the  '  Boer  Home  Rule  as  a  minimum '  twaddle,  on  several  occasions 
intimated  broadly  to  his  audience  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  the 
forthcoming  Bill  would  be  one  which  Nationalists  could  accept.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  anti-conciliationists  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  they  were  the  means  of  wrecking  a  substantial  measure  of 
Devolution,  they  would  suffer  for  it  at  the  hands  of  an  indignant 
country.  They  proceeded  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  more  or  less 
coy  acceptance  of  the  Bill.  The  fatal  flaw  in  their  action  was  that  they 
led  the  country  to  expect  a  Bill  that  would  realise  their  previous  boast 
that  '  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  was  coming  and  was  coming  soon,'  and 
thus  paved  the  way  for  the  bitter  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the 
Bill  and  against  themselves  as  soon  as  Mr.  Birrell  unfolded  his  pro- 
posals. It  was  quite  clear  to  me  before  the  Session  began  that  they  were 
in  substantial  accord  with  the  Government,  and  that  it  would  be  their 
own  fault  if  the  Bill  was  not  made  an  acceptable  one,  that  there  would 
be  no  attempt,  at  least  on  their  part,  to  wreck  it,  and  that  men  of 
eloquence  and  firmness  would  have  no  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sympathetic  consideration  for  it  from  the  country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  having  once  and  for  ever  disposed  of 
the  controversy  between  my  libellers  and  myself  at  the  Limerick 
Assizes,  a  vote  being  of  no  practical  account  in  the  Liberal  majority, 
and  the  certainty  being  that  whatever  I  said  or  did  in  reference  to  the 
Bill  would  be  a  powerful  argument  in  some  quarters  for  saying  or 
doing  the  opposite,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  best  serve  the 
Bill  by  withdrawing  altogether  from  the  scene  during  its  final  in- 
cubation and  discussion.  Accordingly,  .vithout  seeking  to  influence 
the  negotiations  between  the  Cabinet  and  Messrs.  Redmond  and  Dillon 
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in  the  slightest  degree,  or  holding  any  communication  whatever, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  Mr.  Birrell  or  with  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell, 
or  with  any  other  human  being  on  the  subject,  I  left  the  field  wholly 
in  possession  of  the  responsible  Irish  leaders,  and  it  was  in  the  far  city 
of  Damascus,  in  a  chance  newspaper,  I  learned  for  the  first  time  what 
the  Bill  had  been,  and  what  had  been  its  fate. 

Even  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  text  of  the  Bill, 
and  must  confine  my  comments  to  points  that  are  not  disputed.  As 
a  concession  of  self-government,  it  appears  to  be  stingy  to  the  verge 
of  beggarliness  ;  but,  if  so,  how  is  Mr.  Redmond  to  escape  the  reproach 
either  of  want  of  foresight  in  his  suggestions  or  of  feebleness  as  a 
negotiator  ?  I  can  say  advisedly  that  so  long  ago  as  the  July  of  last 
year  Mr.  Redmond  was  apprised,  through  one  of  his  ablest  lieutenants, 
of  the  principal  proposals  then  in  contemplation.  He  and  Mr.  Dillon 
at  that  time  held  them  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  country  as  preposterous. 
But  the  amazing  thing  is  that  the  proposals  of  twelve  months  ago  which 
Mr.  Redmond  stormed  at  were  considerably  more  generous  than  those 
to  which  he  gave  his  conditional  benediction  on  the  first  reading  of 
Mr.  BirrelPs  Bill.  He  and  his  friends  had  been,  as  they  boasted, 
in  constant  communication  with  the  Government  in  the  meantime, 
and  had  seventy-five  to  eighty  votes  at  their  back  to  emphasise  their 
demands.  The  net  result  of  their  diplomacy  seems  to  have  been  to 
whittle  down  the  original  draft  in  place  of  enlarging  it,  and  to  lead 
unfortunate  Mr.  Birrell  to  believe  that  even  the  watered-down  Bill 
would  have  '  a  most  favourable  reception.'  The  boast  of  the  eminent 
editor  of  P.  T,  0.  that  he  and  his  friends '  had  been  for  three  months  in 
consultation  with  the  Government '  anent  the  Bill  was  scarcely  three 
days  in  print  before  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  speech  at  Plymouth 
mentioned  the  brilliant  result :  '  We  took  what  steps  we  could  to 
ascertain  Irish  feeling,  and  we  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bill 
would  receive  the  most  favourable  reception.  But  the  moment  we 
were  undeceived  of  course  it  was  all  over.' 

For  instance,  the  whole  financial  future  of  the  Irish  Council  would 
turn  upon  the  recognition  of  the  principle — which  Mr.  Wyndham  un- 
questionably recognised  as  the  basis  of  Irish  finance,  and  strove  hard  to 
slip  into  law  by  means  of  his  much-abused  Ireland  Development  Fund — 
that  whatever  savings  might  be  made  in  Imperial  expenditure  in  Ireland 
owing  to  the  peacefulness  of  the  country  should  properly  belong  to 
Ireland  and  be  devoted  to  Irish  purposes.  Take  the  police  establish- 
ment alone.  A  reduction  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in  a  crime- 
less  country  to  the  same  figure  found  sufficient  in  more  populous 
Scotland  would  mean  a  saving  of  nearly  1,000,000^.  per  annum  for 
Irish  public  works,  &c.,  to  the  Irish  Council,  without  costing  the 
Imperial  taxpayer  the  addition  of  a  farthing  to  his  present  liabilities. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  mean  all  the  difference  between  struggling 
indigence  and  an  assured  surplus  to  the  Irish  Council,  would  act  as  a 
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direct  premium  for  law  and  order,  and  reconcile  Irish  feeling  to  the 
judicial  and  police  establishments  being,  for  the  present,  withheld 
from  the  control  of  the  National  Council.  That  principle,  which  so 
far  as  I  know  was  conceded  and  contended  for  by  Mr.  Wyndham 
and  Lord  Dudley,  and  was  a  main  feature  in  the  proposals  of  twelve 
months  ago,  appears  to  be  missing  from  the  final  draft,  which  must 
have  received  the  imprimatur,  at  the  least  sous  toutes  reserves,  of 
Messrs.  Redmond  and  Dillon,  or  it  would  never  have  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Redmond  made  an  attempt  at  the  Convention  to  attribute  the 
poverty  of  the  Bill  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  negotiations  to  the 
fact  that  the  proposals  of  Lord  Dunraven's  Association  were  still  smaller 
and  poorer.  That  allegation  is  grounded  upon  one  isolated  proposal  of 
the  first  tentative  suggestions  of  the  Association,  which  I  declared  to 
be  '  utterly  inadmissible  '  and  which  was  immediately  dropped.  The 
final  and  settled  proposals  of  the  Association  are  infinitely  more  gener- 
ous than  those  of  the  Birrell-cum-Redmond  Bill.  Let  me  only  quote 
the  respective  proposals  with  reference  to  the  attributes  of  the  Council. 
Lord  Dunraven's  Association,  in  addition  to  proposing  a  financial  coun- 
cil with  far  larger  monetary  resources  than  Mr.  Birrell's,  demanded 
further,  '  A  statutory  body  empowered  to  deal  with  private  Bill 
legislation,  and  to  exercise  such  legislative  powers  as  from  time  to  time 
might  be  delegated  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  without  depriving 
Ireland  of  her  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  unduly 
impairing  its  supremacy.' 

Here,  from  a  body  of  Unionist  nobles  and  country  gentlemen,  is  a 
demand  for  a  subordinate  Parliament,  only  differing  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's in  leaving  the  Imperial  Parliament  power  to  delegate  or  not 
delegate  legislative  work  to  it  according  to  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. Mr.  Birrell's  Bill  appears  to  be  in  no  sense  a  legislative  Devolu- 
tion Bill,  and  would  leave  the  Irish  Council  without  any  legislative 
powers  whatever.  Even  as  a  measure  of  administrative  Devolution, 
Mr.  Birrell  only  proposed  to  subject  seven  or  eight  of  the  Dublin  Castle 
departments  to  popular  control,  while  Lord  Dunraven  proposed  to 
transfer  the  whole  lot,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  police  and 
judicial  establishments.  In  face  of  which  notorious  facts,  Mr.  Red- 
mond did  not  hesitate  to  add  to  the  '  misunderstandings '  of  this 
Convention  of  Misunderstandings  the  enormous  one  that  the  Bill  was 
better  than  the  Association  proposals,  and  would  have  been  better 
still  only  for  the  reactionary  plottings  of  '  Dunraven  and  his  crowd.' 

Mr.  Redmond,  in  a  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  Premier's 
announcement  of  the  dropping  of  the  Bill,  blurted  out  the  extra- 
ordinary statement  that  he  regarded  the  constitution  of  the  Council 
as  '  the  most  important  point  in  the  Bill.'  It  was  the  incautious 
repetition  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  an  avowal,  made  repeatedly  by 
Mr.  Dillon  and  himself  in  Ireland,  that  the  first  condition  of  an 
acceptable  Bill  was  that  the  Irish  party  must  be  placed  in  a 
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position  to  '  boss  '  the  new  Council.  In  one  sense,  the  demand  that 
no  ground  for  conflict  must  be  set  up  between  the  Dublin  Council  and 
Ireland's  parliamentary  representatives  is  a  perfectly  wise  and  patriotic 
one.  So  far  from  there  being  any  desire  to  the  contrary,  Lord 
Dunraven's  Association  made  a  suggestion  which  would  not  only  have 
obviated  the  danger,  but  settled  the  '  nominated  '  difficulty  in  a  way 
to  conciliate  Irish  pride — viz.  that  the  National  Council  should  be 
composed  of  the  entire  body  of  Irish  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ex-officio  and  of  the  Irish  representative  peers  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  While  I  should  have  heartily  supported  that  method  of 
giving  dignity  and  an  equitable  balance  of  power  to  the  new  body, 
and  avoiding  all  danger  of  friction  between  two  bodies  of  Irish  repre- 
sentative men,  I  should  have  gone  further  and  added  an  additional  non- 
parliamentary  councillor,  to  be  elected  ad  hoc  by  each  of  the  103  Irish 
constituencies.  The  body  would  be  large,  but  little  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  the  single  county  of  Cork  is  able  to  furnish  for  its  most 
efficient  County  Council.  The  Irish  party  contains  a  few  men  of 
remarkable  ability  and  a  great  many  men  of  unselfish  patriotism  and 
good  sense,  but  its  most  ardent  friends  will  not  claim  that  it  represents 
exhaustively  the  best  executive  ability  of  the  country.  But,  when 
Mr.  Redmond  is  not  satisfied  with  what  everybody  (including,  surely, 
the  author  of  the  Bill)  is  only  too  willing  to  concede — namely,  that 
there  must  be  no  pitting  two  rival  Irish  bodies  against  one  another, 
but  declares  that  the  predominance  of  the  Irish  party  is  '  the  most 
important  point '  of  a  Bill  conferring  vast  powers  and  revenues  upon 
an  Irish  body  overwhelmingly  representative,  he  affords  a  highly 
unpleasant  glimpse  of  the  motives  which  underlie  the  opposition  to 
Devolution,  and  have  caused  both  the  Tory  and  Liberal  schemes  of 
Devolution  to  abort. 

Another  of  Mr.  Redmond's  impromptu  candours  on  the  same 
occasion  was  that  '  he  agreed  with  the  Prime  Minister  that  appa- 
rently there  was  some  misunderstanding  at  the  Convention  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  more  vital  portions  of  the  Bill,'  and  he  quoted 
in  particular  his  discovery  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  veto,  which  was 
allowed  to  be  denounced  in  Ireland  as  creating  a  despotism  worse  than 
the  Czar's,  was  really  the  subject  of  some  ridiculous  misconception. 
Yes,  but  if  Mr.  Redmond,  having  read  the  Bill  and  been  engaged  in  its 
confection,  knew  how  Irish  opinion  was  being  misled,  why  did  he  not 
himself  explain  the  '  misunderstanding  on  a  vital  portion  of  the  Bill ' 
to  the  Convention  ?  Why  did  he,  instead,  begin  the  proceedings  by 
throwing  down  a  motion  of  his  own  which  precluded  all  discussion  or 
clearing-up  of  '  misunderstandings '  by  demanding  the  death  of  the 
Bill  sans  phrase  ?  Why  did  he  deliver  a  speech  sowing  a  crop  of  new 
'  misunderstandings '  (the  word  is  a  mild  one)  such  as  I  have  exposed 
above  ? 

Without  a  close  study  of  the  text  it  would  not  be  possible  to  judge 
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how  far  the  objections  to  the  educational  proposals  of  the  Bill,  which 
played  so  large  a  part  in  its  rejection,  may  have  rested  also  upon  a 
'  misunderstanding.'  But  one  thing  is  to  me  absolutely  inconceivable, 
and  that  is  that  Mr.  Birrell,  after  his  experience  in  the  Education 
debates  last  year,  should  have  seriously  proposed  to  banish  the  clerical 
managers  of  schools,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  from  a  direct,  effective 
and  de  jure  representation  on  the  educational  governing  bodies,  or 
that  Mr.  Redmond,  after  his  experiences  of  the  unwisdom  of  his 
own  action  in  excluding  the  clergy  from  the  rights  of  citizenship 
under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898,  should  have  been  a  con- 
senting party  to  a  repetition  of  the  blunder  and  the  outrage  in  the 
new  Bill. 

The  Irish  people  were  the  sovereign  judges  of  life  and  death  for 
the  Bill.  It  was  niggardly  enough,  crippled  and  scant  of  breath 
enough,  to  be  a  caricature  and  an  outrage,  if  it  was  really  set  up  as 
a  full  satisfaction  of  the  National  demand  for  self-government.  Those 
who  most  deplore  the  action  (for  there  was  no  deliberation)  of  the 
Convention  will  find  elements  of  grandeur  in  the  unworldliness 
with  which  thousands  of  excellent  Irishmen  threw  all  chance  of  self- 
government  for  years  to  the  winds  under  the  '  misunderstanding ' 
that  they  would  be  otherwise  compromising  their  National  demand 
for  the  complete  government  of  purely  domestic  affairs  by  an  Irish 
Executive  responsible  to  an  Irish  Parliament,  such  as  are  scattered 
by  dozens  over  every  other  part  of  the  Empire.  But  most  thoughtful 
people  in  Ireland  must  already  have  recognised  with  heavy  hearts 
that  '  misunderstanding '  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  that  has 
happened,  and  that  Lord  Dunraven  was  but  saying  what  generations 
of  Irishmen  will  echo  hereafter,  when  he  declared  that  '  if  the  Bill  be 
lost  by  its  summary  rejection  by  the  Convention,  Ireland  would 
receive  a  heavier  blow  from  her  own  hands  than  the  ingenuity  of  her 
enemies  could  possibly  have  devised.'  '  The  Irish  Council  Bill,'  the 
Prime  Minister  declared  (and  he  is  not  a  suspect),  '  though  intentionally 
and  designedly  a  measure  limited  in  its  scope,  was  after  all  a  great 
measure.'  Nothing  would  have  been  cheaper  generosity  than  to  have 
framed  a  showier  Bill  destined  to  a  certain  death.  It  was  obviously  a 
Bill  designed  to  pass,  and  not  merely  to  pose.  The  design  was  quite 
possibly  to  make  proposals  which  were  bound  to  be  enormously 
amended  in  Committee,  and  by  affording  the  House  of  Lords  satisfaction 
in  the  destruction  of  the  amendments  to  induce  a  House  dominated  by 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  accept  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  At  the  worst, 
from  the  Irish  Nationalist  point  of  view,  the  moment  a  representative 
body,  no  matter  how  restricted  in  power,  is  set  up  in  Dublin  with  an 
acknowledged  right  of  control  over  Irish  affairs,  its  powers  are  in  the 
nature  of  things  bound  to  go  on  expanding  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  success  that  Irish  shrewdness  and  capacity  can  be  safely  trusted 
to  make  the  experiment  yield.  That  any  considerable  body  of  repre- 
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sentative  Irishmen  should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  into 
refusing  even  to  consider  such  an  offer  in  decent  form  is  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  accidents  of  an  unhappy  history. 

It  is  not  the  people  but  their  leaders  who  must  bear  the  blame 
for  this  tragedy  of  errors.  A  strong  man,  fearlessly  exposing  the 
'  misunderstandings,'  to  which  the  clamour  against  the  Bill  was  mainly 
due,  and  solemnly  picturing  to  responsible  men  the  consequences  of  a 
summary  rejection  of  the  Bill,  might  have  without  any  serious  diffi- 
culty carried  the  Convention,  even  drugged  and  excited  as  it  had  been 
by  the  false  expectations  and  sham  cannonades  of  the  '  Boer  Home 
Rule  as  a  minimum '  campaign.  Unhappily,  with  the  dignity  and 
elocutionary  charm  which  makes  him  the  prince  of  porte-paroles, 
Mr.  Redmond  combines  a  lack  of  passionate  conviction  and  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  weaken  him  fatally  as  a  man  of 
action  in  critical  hours.  That  he  really  desired  to  carry  out  his  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Birrell  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  Mr.  Redmond's 
pretence  of  riding  the  whirlwind  which  he  was  only  flying  from  will 
impose  upon  nobody.  Time  will  tell,  whether  in  the  present  case 
as  well  as  when  he  struck  his  flag  to  Mr.  Dillon  in  1903,  Mr.  Redmond 
not  only  stooped  to  the  worship  of  the  jumping  cat,  but  blundered 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  cat  was  jumping.  He  at  all  events 
promptly  resolved  to  save  his  face  by  immolating  with  his  own 
hand  the  Bill  he  had  come  at  the  least  to  preserve  for  amend- 
ment, and  at  one  stroke  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Birrell's  quest  for  the 
Holy  Grail,  as,  again  against  his  own  judgment,  he  had  put  an  end  to 
Mr.  Wyndham's. 

It  would  be  futile  to  mope  over  the  blunders  of  three  years  ago 
or  of  last  month,  if  a  study  of  them  were  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  discovery  of  any  remedy  for  the  chaos  in  which  they  have  landed 
the  Irish  cause.  That  cause — let  no  flippant  rejoicer  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  passing  day  mistake — will  survive,  and  cannot  by  any 
conceivable  combination  of  politicians'  blunders,  English  or  Irish, 
be  extirpated.  What  cannot  long  survive  the  experiences  of  the  last 
four  years  is  the  power  of  the  syndicate  which  has  obtained  the  control 
of  the  Irish  party  and  led  it  to  its  ruin.  The  only  two  great  Irish 
reforms  won  in  recent  years — the  Purchase  Act  and  the  Labourers  Act 
—have  not  only  been  won  without  them,  but  have  been  won  in  spite 
of  their  hostility  in  the  one  case  and,  in  the  other,  of  their  neglect. 
They  have  marred  two  notable  projects  of  self-government,  from  the 
Liberals  as  well  as  from  the  Tories.  They  have  led  both  English 
parties  either  to  doubt  the  word  of  Irish  leaders,  or  to  doubt  their 
power  to  make  good  their  word.  They  have  not  succeeded  in  blocking 
Land  Purchase,  but  they  have  succeeded  in  bedevilling  its  operations, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  tenants  at  least  as  much  as  of  the  landlords. 
They  have  driven  a  wedge  between  uniting  Irish  classes  and  parties, 
they  have  fought  no  enemy  of  Ireland,  but  they  have  robbed  her  of  one 
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powerful  champion  after  another.  Having  alienated  the  Tory  party 
and  the  Liberal,  it  only  remained  for  them  to  antagonise  the  Labour 
party  by  their  impotent  folly  in  respect  of  the  Jarrow  Election. 
The  cry  of  '  Varus,  where  are  my  legions  ? '  is  already  very  audibly 
ringing  in  their  ears. 

Redemption  will  not  come  from  political  leaders  alone,  nor  from 
the  existing  Irish  party  alone,  but  neither  will  it  come  from  making 
war  upon  them.  The  habit  that  has  sprung  up  of  late  years  of  pre- 
tending that  politics  and  politicians  have  done  nothing  and  can  do 
nothing  for  Ireland  is  opposed  to  the  instinct  and  knowledge  of  every 
Irish  peasant.  We  would  have  heard  little  of  the  nation  that  now 
learns  the  Gaelic  language  and  wears  native  tweeds,  and  is  busy  im- 
proving its  breeds  of  cattle  and  its  make  of  butter,  if  we  had  not  first 
heard  of  O'Connell  and  of  Parnell,  of  the  emancipation  of  the  nation's 
soul  by  the  one  politician  and  the  transformation  of  a  race  of  trembling 
tenants-at-will  into  one  of  freeholders,  whose  cabins  are  their  castles, 
by  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  public  liberties, 
there  have  grown  up  of  late  years  all  sorts  of  new  movements,  new 
forces,  new  ideas — some  of  them  with  the  impatiences  as  well  as 
the  enthusiasms  of  youth — but  all  of  them  animated  by  an  unselfish 
love  for  Ireland,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  more  joyous  and  active 
future.  These  new  factors  can  no  more  be  ignored  by  the  politicians 
than  the  Gaelic  League  and  Industrial  Reform  Association  can  ignore 
the  wondrous  social  revolution  wrought  in  the  last  thirty  years  by 
politicians,  who  were  patriots  first  and  politicians  only  a  long  way 
after.  They  are  all — the  new  and  the  old — the  Parliamentarian  and 
the  social  and  intellectual  worker — united  by  one  indissoluble  bond. 
They  are,  to  use  the  watchword  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Orange- 
men, '  Irishmen  first  of  all.' 

The  first  axiom,  therefore,  of  success  in  unravelling  the  present 
tangle  is  that  no  existing  party  or  movement  must  be  solely  depended 
upon,  and  none  must  be  excluded  from  its  due  meed  of  welcome  and 
of  power.  There  are  only  three  ways,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  the 
Irish  difficulty  can  be  definitely  solved — by  the  extermination  of  the 
Unionist  fourth  of  the  population  by  the  Nationalist  three-fourths, 
which  is  absurd ;  by  the  extermination  of  the  Nationalist  three-fourths 
by  the  Unionist  fourth,  which  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  to  say 
nothing  of  morals,  is  still  more  out  of  the  question ;  or  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  thoughtful  Irishmen  and  of  thoughtful  Britons 
recognising  that  the  present  relations  between  the  two  islands  cannot 
possibly  last,  and  putting  their  heads  together  to  readjust  them  in  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  of  human  brotherhood.  Even  Professor 
Dicey,  while  he  rejoices  with  all  the  enemies  of  Home  Rule  in  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Birrell's  Bill  by  the  National  Convention,  confesses 
with  a  groan  that  '  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  changes  of  cir- 
cumstances, of  opinion  and  of  sentiment  which  have  taken  place 
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during  the  last  twenty-one  years.'  There  can  be  very  few  rational 
Englishmen  surviving  who  think  that  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Pigott  Forgery  Commission  days  would  be  a  remedy. 

Neither  is  there  very  much  more  comfort  in  the  only  way  Mr. 
Redmond  had  to  point  out  of  the  quagmire.  'I  recognise,'  he  said, 
*  that  in  this  Parliament  and  from  this  Government  there  is  an  attitude 
towards  Ireland  which  shows  that  we  will  have  to  rely  in  the  long 
run,  as  we  have  done  for  the  last  two  years,  on  ourselves  alone,'  which 
is  precisely  the  English  translation  of  Sinn  Fein  Amhain  (pronounced 
Shinn  fain  awawin),  and  if  it  means  anything  beyond  foolishly  ignoring 
the  changes  which  Professor  Dicey  acknowledges  these  twenty  years 
have  made  in  English  opinion,  means  the  abandonment  of  parlia- 
mentary action  altogether  in  favour  of  methods  which  Mr.  Redmond 
must  excuse  me  for  saying  all  who  know  Ireland  and  know  him 
would  smile  at  connecting  with  his  name.  Some  of  us,  on  the  contrary, 
recognise  in  this  Parliament  and  in  this  Government  (and  in  the  last 
Parliament  and  in  the  last  Government  as  well)  an  attitude  which 
nothing  but  the  crass  unwisdom  of  the  Irish  anti-conciliationists 
could  have  prevented  from  bringing  us  already  many  a  league  on 
the  road  to  self-government,  and  the  recognition  of  that  fact  must 
be  the  beginning  of  wisdom  in  any  fresh  attempt  to  redeem  the 
situation.  In  one  word,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  go  back  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  ideal  of  1885  and  to  the  Wyndham-MacDonnell 
reality  of  1903. 

A  fresh  eye  is  wanting  in  Irish  public  affairs.  The  less  anybody 
prominently  identified  with  the  polemics  and  recriminations  of  the 
last  few  years  has  to  do  with  taking  the  next  step,  the  better  its 
prospect  of  success.  Needless  to  say  one  like  myself,  who  has  doubtless 
shown  himself  too  impatient  of  the  delay  in  accepting  principles 
which  are  profoundly  true,  but  are  to  a  great  extent  new,  necessarily 
figures  in  the  schedule  of  this  self-denying  ordinance.  Considering  all 
the  controversies  that  circle  around  the  Land  Conference,  it  may  be 
wiser  not  slavishly  to  copy  that  precedent,  and,  indeed,  very  greatly 
to  widen  the  scope  of  any  further  interchange  of  peace  negotiations 
so  as  to  endeavour  to  draw  both  English  parties  as  well  as  both  Irish 
ones  into  the  sphere  of  conciliation.  It  may  even  be  found  wiser 
not  to  begin  with  the  question  of  self-government  at  all,  but  with 
questions  on  which  there  would  be  a  prospect  of  more  immediate 
agreement,  and  questions  the  settlement  of  which  would  do  more  to 
extinguish  the  objections  to  self-government  than  any  immediate  re- 
agitation  of  Home  Rule  could  do. 

Easily  first  among  such  questions,  both  as  to  urgency  and  as 
to  likelihood  of  agreement,  much  as  it  may  surprise  Englishmen  to 
hear  it,  is  the  University  question.  Mr.  Redmond  warned  Mr.  Birrell 
that  his  proposed  attempt  to  tackle  that  question  will  be  as  '  hopeless  ' 
as  the  Council  Bill  which  has  just  made  shipwreck.  So  it  will  un- 
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questionably  be  if  responsible  Irish  leaders  repeat  the  blunder  of  the 
autumn  of  1003,  when,  with  the  full  knowledge  that '  the  Castle  people  ' 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  settle  the  question  in  the  next  session, 
and  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  about  an  amicable  con- 
ference upon  the  subject,  they  deliberately  turned  upon  Mr.  Wyndham 
and  made  his  University  Conference  and  all  his  other  plans  and  hopes 
for  Ireland  impossible.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  unhappy  exploits 
of  1903  in  Swmford  will  be  repeated,  in  that  or  any  other  particular. 
Mr.  Balfour  and  almost  every  other  considerable  Unionist  politician  are 
(it  cannot  be  doubted  conscientiously)  eager  to  find  a  settlement  of 
the  question.  From  the  debate  of  last  summer  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Walter  Long  himself,  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Professor  Butcher 
(who  can  speak  for  all  of  the  Irish  Unionist  minority  who  are  worth 
a  moment's  attention  from  statesmen)  are  honestly  ready  to  co-operate 
in  any  settlement  that  leaves  Trinity  College  free  to  work  out  its  own 
destinies.2  The  Catholic  hierarchy  are  not  only  willing  to  fulfil  this 
condition,  but,  in  great  majority  (as  is  generally  believed)  would, 
failing  a  Catholic  University  pure  and  simple,  prefer  the  Robertson 
solution,  in  which  a  Liberal  party,  who  were  pledged  to  support 
Mr.  Bryce's  scheme,  would  almost  certainly  hail  a  settlement  more 
agreeable  to  their  own  prepossessions.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is 
reasonable,  what  is  there  '  hopeless '  about  an  all-round  agreement 
upon  such  a  question  except  the  difficulty  of  finding  somebody  with 
the  magic  power  of  attracting  all  the  elements  of  agreement  together  ? 
Take,  again,  the  land  question,  as  to  which  a  portion  of  the  English 
public  and,  perhaps,  even  of  the  Liberal  party,  has  been  worked  into  a 
state  of  unnecessary  nervosity  by  the  enemies  of  land  purchase. 
The  process  of  land  purchase,  in  spite  of  their  hindrances,  has  gone 
on  upon  a  tremendous  scale  and,  upon  the  whole,  with  an  assured 
success,  and  the  defects  which  experience  has  discovered  in  the  Act, 
or  which  mischief  -making  .  anti-conciliationists,  Nationalists  and 
territorialists,  have  created,  can  be  remedied  without  serious  friction 
in  the  Land  Conference  spirit  and  by  the  honest  fulfilment  of  the 
Land  Conference  recommendations,  and  in  no  other  way  that  I  know 
of.  Messrs.  Redmond,  Dillon  and  Sexton  will  scarcely  pretend  that 
their  grotesque  attempt  to  tear  up  the  Land  Settlement  of  1903  by  the 
roots  through  Mr.  Hogan's  Bill  is  ever  likely  to  yield  much  practical 
comfort  to  those  Irish  farmers  who,  thanks  to  them,  have  not  yet 
purchased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  all  but  deadly  blow  struck  at 
the  influence  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  by  the  contemptuous  rejec- 
tion of  the  Irish  Council  Bill  will  deprive  the  report  of  Lord  Dudley's 
Commission  on  the  Congested  Districts  of  great  part  of  its  value  to 
Ireland,  if  not  prevent  its  embodiment  in  practical  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  University  education, 

2  The  debate  that  has  taken  place  since  these  lines  were  written  strongly  corro- 
borates this  anticipation. 
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the  elements  of  agreement  on  all  sides  are  numerous,  and 
would  prove  to  be  irresistible  if  brought  together.  Landlords 
and  tenants  have  a  common  interest  in  a  policy  of  give-and- 
take  which  would  enable  the  process  of  abolition  of  landlordism 
to  be  completed  within  the  fifteen  years  contemplated  by  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  Bill,  instead  of  fretting  along  for  another  unsettled  century ; 
and,  even  where  rates  of  purchase  have  been  excessive,  the  bargains 
might  be  turned  into  substantially  fair  and  absolutely  safe  ones  for 
the  tenant-purchasers  by  the  concession  of  the  decadal  reductions 
stipulated  for  in  the  Land  Conference  Report.  As  to  the  other  prin- 
cipal crux — the  redistribution  of  the  congested  population  of  the  West 
over  the  all  but  unemployed  wastes  of  grass  lands  at^  their  doors — 
Mr.  Balfour,  the  parent  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  must  be  as 
keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  as  the  wildest  speaker  from  a  Connaught 
platform,  and  excepting  a  parcel  of  broken  Western  ranch-owners 
whom  any  change  can  scarcely  fail  financially  to  advantage,  all  land- 
lords of  intelligence  are  convinced  that  the  change  must  inexorably 
come.  Here  again,  for  anybody  who  really  wants  to  settle  the  question 
and  not  to  keep  it  unsettled,  where  is  there  any  difficulty  about  a 
sensible  agreement  comparable  for  one  moment  with  the  thousand 
difficulties  that  confronted  the  representatives  of  landlords  and  tenants 
the  day  they  first  met  at  the  Land  Conference  ? 

Suppose  that,  by  such  methods,  these  two  ever-flowing  sources  of 
unrest  and  ill-will  were  sealed  by  common  consent  before  the  present 
Parliament  has  done  its  work,  some  of  us  would  look  forward  with  an 
unclouded  confidence  to  the  general  willingness,  and  even  eagerness, 
to  approach  the  greatest  problem  of  them  all,  not  as  a  game  of  party 
shuttlecock,  but  as  a  matter  of  supreme  Imperial  concern.  It  would 
be  idle  to  speculate  whether,  by  the  light  of  practical  experience 
in  the  meantime,  England's  uneasy  suspicions  would  be  so  far  con- 
quered as  to  permit  in  the  new  Parliament  a  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment breathing  absolute  trustfulness  and  Imperial  courage,  or  whether 
it  would  be  still  necessary  to  hedge  it  around  with  guarantees  and 
restrictions  such  as  General  Botha  did  not  hesitate  to  close  with  in 
the  case  of  the  Transvaal  Upper  Chamber.  Let  us  first  get  so  far 
and — permitte  cwtera  divis  ! 

Only  very  shallow  persons  indeed  will  dismiss  the  substance  of  this 
suggestion  with  sneers  at  an  Eirenicon.  There  is  no  other  visible  hope 
anywhere.  The  Liberal  policy,  the  Premier  tells  us,  is  '  simply  to 
wait  and  see.'  Mr.  Redmond's  '  policy '  of  '  a  really  virile  agitation ' 
for  nothing  in  particular  must  be  to  nobody  so  manifestly  fatuous 
as  to  himself.  Should  Ireland  fail  in  some  great  National  appeal 
to  the  statesmen  of  both  parties  in  both  islands  to  bring  about 
a  Peace  Conference,  in  whose  necessity  and  in  whose  objects  the 
most  influential  of  them  on  both  sides  in  their  secret  hearts  believe, 
it  may  be  seriously  worth  while  considering  whether  the  only  resource 
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left  to  Ireland  might  not  be  the  withdrawal  of  her  representatives 
altogether  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  five  years  with  the 
determination  '  to  wait  and  see.'  Those  who  have  done  so  much  to 
render  Parliamentary  action  contemptible  need  not  be  surprised  if 
they  have  brought  the  Policy  of  Abstention  within  the  pale  of 
discussable  politics.  But  the  resources  of  conciliation,  patience 
and  appeals  to  the  higher  instincts  and  interests  of  the  two 
peoples  must  first  be  exhausted  to  the  dregs.  If  the  suggestion  to 
return  to  the  policy  of  conciliation  not  as  a  party  policy,  but  as  an 
Imperial  and  international  policy,  were  only  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  right  start  under  more  acceptable  personal  conditions  than  four 
years  ago — if,  to  name  but  a  few  of  many,  a  couple  of  dozen  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Morley 
and  Mr.  Wyndham,  Lord  Crewe  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Birrell 
and  (I  will  add)  Mr.  Walter  Long,  only  met  the  men  of  weight  in  the 
Irish  Nationalist  and  non-Nationalist  parties,  under  some  such  genial 
presidency  as  Lord  Dudley's,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  all  past 
Lord  Lieutenants,  Chief  Secretaries  and  Under-Secretaries  for  Ireland, 
upon  some  such  question  as  that  of  University  education  to  begin 
with,  and  if  a  certain  portion  of  the  English  Press  would  only  extend 
to  the  project  of  an  entente  with  Ireland  the  sympathetic  courtesy  they 
had  the  good  sense  to  show  to  the  notion  of  an  entente  with  France, 
and  even  Russia,  the  foundations  would  assuredly  be  laid  of  a  work  of 
peace  which  would  hold  a  towering  place  among  the  monuments  even 
of  a  reign  that  has  turned  a  France  rankling  with  the  fresh  wound  of 
Fashoda  into  a  nation  of  fast  friends,  and  the  generalissimo  of  the 
Boer  '  rebels '  into  the  most  popular  Premier  in  the  Empire. 

WILLIAM  O'BRIEN. 
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THE  ANTI-BRITISH  POLICY  OF  GERMANY 

(A    REJOINDER    TO   LORD  EVERSLEY) 


It  is  on  the  British  Navy,  under  the  good  Providence  of  God,  the  wealth, 
safety,  and  strength  of  the  Kingdom  chiefly  depend. — ARTICLES  OF  WAR. 

Other  nations,  which  were  formerly  great  and  powerful  at  sea,  have,  by 
negligence  and  mismanagement,  lost  their  trade  and  seen  their  maritime 
strength  entirely  ruined.  Therefore  we  do  in  the  most  earnest  manner  beseech 
your  Majesty  that  the  sea  affairs  may  be  always  your  first  and  most  peculiar 
care. — ADDRESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  TO  QUEEN  ANNE,  1708. 

THE  August  issue  of  this  Review  contained  a  paper  by  Lord  Eversley 
entitled  '  Teutophobia.'  In  that  paper  he  attempted  to  show  that 
Germany  had  no  designs  upon  Great  Britain,  that,  as  the  completion  of 
the  Kiel  Canal  would  take  eight  years,  Germany  was  '  under  security 
for  good  behaviour  for  at  least  eight  years  to  come,'  and  that,  therefore, 
Great  Britain  could,  and  ought  to,  make  further  economies  on  her  navy 
and  restrict  the  output  of  new  warships.  Lord  Eversley's  paper  was 
noteworthy  for  three  reasons  :  Firstly,  because  it  contained  a  detailed 
and  authoritative  statement  of  the  Philo-German  view  of  Germany's 
foreign  policy  and  of  the  probable  development  of  Anglo-German 
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relations  ;  secondly,  because  it  contained  a  detailed  and  authoritative 
statement  as  to  the  naval  policy  which,  according  to  the  Philo-German 
section  of  the  ruling  party,  Great  Britain  ought  to  pursue ;  thirdly, 
because  it  was  received  with  such  marked  applause  by  the  leading 
Liberal  statesmen  and  the  whole  Liberal  press  that  it  has  been 
believed,  and  apparently  not  without  justification,  that  it  was  inspired 
by  the  Government. 

Unfortunately  Lord  Eversley  shows  in  his  paper  an  insufficient 
acquaintance  not  only  with  German  affairs  and  with  recent  history, 
but  also  with  the  realities  of  foreign  and  of  naval  policy.  As  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  must  be  questioned,  the  soundness  of  his 
conclusions,  which  are  based  on  these  statements,  must  necessarily  be 
questioned  too,  and  his  conclusions  are  all  the  more  dangerous  as 
they  have  been  widely  quoted  and  as,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  are 
generally  believed  to  reflect  the  views  of  the  present  Government. 
Therefore  it  seems  necessary  firstly  to  point  out  some  of  the  numerous 
misstatements  and  fallacies  contained  in  Lord  Eversley's  paper, 
then  to  give  a  survey  of  Germany's  policy  based  on  the  most  reliable 
information  obtainable,  and  lastly  to  enquire  into  the  naval  policy 
which,  in  view  of  the  position  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  Germany's 
policy,  this  country  ought  to  pursue. 

Various  writers,  among  others  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett, 
have  lately  pointed  out  that  Germany  possesses  an  insufficient  number 
of  commercial  harbours  and  that  she  ought  therefore,  logically,  to 
strive  to  secure  the  control  over  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  which  handle 
the  larger  part  of  Germany's  foreign  trade.  Others  have  shown 
that  Germany  may  wish  in  some  way  or  other  to  secure  the  control 
over  the  narrow  entrances  to  the  Baltic  which  at  present  are  in  Danish 
hands,  in  order  to  strengthen  her  position  in  that  sea  where  Kiel, 
her  chief  naval  harbour,  lies  and  where,  at  present,  she  is  most  suscep- 
tible to  a  naval  attack.  Lord  Eversley  wishes  to  prove  that  Germany 
has  no  ambitions  either  upon  Holland  or  upon  Denmark,  and  he 
'  proves '  this  by  some  extraordinary  arguments.  For  instance,  he 
dismisses  the  views  of  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  by  saying  on 
page  187-188  '  His  arguments  are  not  founded  on  the  statements  of 
responsible  Ministers  of  Germany.'  Apparently  Lord  Eversley  will 
believe  that  Germany  wishes  to  incorporate  Holland  only  when 
Germany's  responsible  Ministers  make  a  solemn  official  declaration 
to  that  effect.  However,  in  Germany  as  in  other  countries  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  is  not  left  to  brainless  simpletons  who  talk 
of  their  most  secret  plans,  but  to  shrewd  diplomats.  If  a  German 
Chancellor,  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or  an  Ambas- 
sador should  fulfil  Lord  Eversley's  expectations  and  state  on  his 
own  authority  that  Germany  wishes  to  incorporate  Holland,  he  would 
probably  find  himself  in  a  lunatic  asylum  within  twenty-four  hours. 
If  such  a  statement  should  be  made  by  authority  of  the  Emperor, 
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it  would  lead  almost  as  quickly  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Emperor 
from  the  public  view  and  to  the  appointment  of  a  Regent  in  his  stead. 
There  are  precedents  for  such  a  step  in  German  history.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  politician  who,  during  many  years,  has  occupied 
a  position  of  responsibility  and  of  considerable  influence  and  who 
apparently  wishes  to  be  taken  seriously  should  say  to  his  readers  : 
It  is  clear  that  Germany  has  no  intentions  upon  the  harbours  of 
Holland,  for  her  responsible  Ministers  have  as  yet  made  no  official 
statement  to  that  effect. 

On  page  188  Lord  Eversley  writes  :  '  Not  a  single  act  of  the  German 
Government  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  these  alleged  ambitious 
intentions '  (upon  Holland).  Is  Lord  Eversley  not  aware  that 
Germany  is  completing  at  a  cost  of  more  than  10,000,0002.  the  Rhine- 
Emden  Canal  (details  of  this  canal  and  of  Germany's  policy  towards 
Holland  will  be  found  in  this  Review  for  July  1906),  a  canal  which 
will  be  run  at  a  large  loss  and  which  has  been  constructed  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  diverting  the  enormous  German  transit  trade, 
the  chief  trade  of  Holland,  from  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  to  Emden  in 
order  to  force  Holland  into  the  German  Customs  Union  by  economic 
pressure  ?  On  page  188  we  read  :  '  There  is  no  indication  whatever 
that  the  Dutch  desire  to  be  swallowed  up  by  their  potent  neighbour.' 
The  wealthiest  and  the  most  influential  class  in  Holland  are  the 
merchants.  Their  market  is  practically  limited  to  less  than  six 
million  Dutchmen  because  high  customs  walls  surround  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  If  Lord  Eversley  should  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
travelling  through  Holland  and  of  talking  to  a  large  number  of  business 
men  before  writing  his  article,  as  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  done, 
he  would  have  found  a  widespread  desire  among  them  to  gain  sixty 
million  new  customers  by  their  country  being  received  into  the 
German  Customs  Union.  Following  the  foregoing  phrase,  Lord 
Eversley  writes  :  '  The  Dutch  have  indeed  in  the  past  shown  more 
affinity  to  France  than  to  Germany.'  I  do  not  know  how  a  nation 
can  '  show  affinity '  to  another  nation,  but  I  do  know  that  France 
has  six  times  made  war  upon  the  Dutch  whilst  Germany  has  always 
been  at  peace  with  them.  Therefore  the  Dutch  have  little  love  for 
France,  and  it  requires,  to  say  the  least,  great  boldness  to  state  in 
print  that  the  Dutch  incline  rather  towards  their  ancient  oppressors 
than  towards  Germany  to  which  they  belong  by  race,  language, 
character,  national  genius,  and  long  historical  connexion.  On 
pages  187  and  190  Lord  Eversley  speaks  of  Germany  '  expropriating  ' 
Holland  and  '  expropriating '  Denmark,  and  he  tells  his  readers  that 
these  countries  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  be  expropriated.  To 
'  expropriate  '  means  to  deprive  of  property  by  force,  a  process  which 
is  naturally  resisted  by  States  as  well  as  by  individuals.  If  Lord 
Eversley  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Germany,  he  would  know  that  Germany  need  not,  and 
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certainly  would  not,  '  expropriate '  Holhnd  or  Denmark  in  order  to 
gain  control  over  the  harbours  of  the  former  and  over  the  narrows 
held  by  the  latter.  He  would  know  that  Germany  is  not  a  single 
State,  but  a  voluntary  union  of  independent  Sovereign  States  ;  that 
Germany  would  as  little  think  of  '  expropriating '  Holland  and 
Denmark  as  Prussia  thought  of  '  expropriating  '  Bavaria  and  Wiirttem- 
berg  in  1871.  He  would  know  that  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and 
Denmark  could  find  room  in  the  German  Federation  side  by  side  with 
the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg  and  Saxony ;  that  Holland 
and  Denmark  might  voluntarily  enter  into  the  German  Federation 
and  that  they  need  not  lose  their  distinct  individuality  and  their 
language  or  any  of  their  cherished  national  peculiarities  and  institu- 
tions. 

I  think  the  foregoing  few  examples,  which  could  be  greatly  increased 
in  number,  will  suffice  to  show  that  Lord  Eversley's  statements  are 
not  to  be  trusted,  being  apparently  founded  rather  upon  fancy  than 
upon  fact. 

Now  let  us  look  into  Germany's  policy  and  especially  into  that 
part  of  her  policy  which  chiefly  concerns  this  country. 

It  may  be  considered  as  an  axiom  that  the  policy  of  a  modern 
constitutional  State  is  shaped  in  the  first  place  by  necessity,  that 
means  by  its  natural  circumstances ;  in  the  second  place,  by  the 
ambitions  of  its  rulers  and  of  its  ruling  classes ;  in  the  third  place 
by  its  history  and  traditions  and  by  the  examples  of  its  greatest 
men.  Let  us  therefore  briefly  survey  the  natural  circumstances  of 
Germany,  the  ambitions  of  her  leading  men,  and  her  historical  tradi- 
tions, in  order  to  understand  the  drift  and  aim  of  her  policy. 

If  we  examine  the  natural  circumstances  and  conditions  of  Ger- 
many we  are  immediately  struck  by  the  fact  that  her  population 
increases  at  a  most  astonishing  rate,  that  it  grows  proportionately 
much  faster  than  that  of  any  other  great  European  State.  Since 
1871  the  population  of  Germany  has  increased  from  39,000,000  to 
62,000,000.  At  present  her  population  expands  by  almost  a  million 
a  year  whilst  ours  increases  only  by  about  300,000  a  year.  In  the 
enormous  increase  of  her  population  lies  Germany's  greatest  hope 
and  her  most  serious  problem.  If  she  can  keep  her  people  together, 
Germany  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  nations,  perhaps  the  greatest 
nation,  in  the  world.  As  the  German  mother  has  more  children 
than  has  the  English  mother  and  the  American  mother,  the  German 
Empire  may  easily  rival  the  British  Empire  and  the  American  Empire, 
for  men,  not  possessions,  constitute  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  State. 
Therefore  Germany's  greatest  problem  is  how  to  find  room  and  food 
for  her  rapidly  increasing  population. 

At  present  Germany  is  exceedingly  prosperous.  Her  industries 
are  so  flourishing  that  she  suffers  chronically  not  from  unemployment 
as  we  do,  but  from  lack  of  labour.  Immigration  into  Germany  is 
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greater  than  emigration  from  Germany.  Per  thousand  inhabitants 
emigration  from  Great  Britain  is  exactly  twelve  times  larger  than  it 
is  from  Germany.  However,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  German 
manufacturing  industries  will  continue  expanding  at  the  present 
rate  so  as  to  enable  Germany  to  house,  clothe,  and  feed  another 
million  people  every  year.  Manufacturing  industries  are  springing 
up  in  countries  which  hitherto  did  not  manufacture.  Germany's 
export  industries,  like  those  of  Great  Britain,  meet  an  ever  keener 
competition  in  foreign  markets.  Besides,  nearly  all  civilised  countries 
have  copied  the  fiscal  policy  which  Bismarck  introduced  into  Germany 
in  1879  and  which  created  Germany's  industrial  greatness.  The 
customs  walls  are  rising  higher  from  year  to  year.  By  far  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  market  of  Germany,  the  British  Empire,  may, 
in  a  few  years,  cease  to  be  an  open  market  to  her  manufacturers. 
Earlier  or  later  emigration  from  Germany  on  the  very  largest  scale 
is  bound  to  set  in,  and  Germany  is  determined  not  to  strengthen  her 
national  rivals  with  her  surplus  population.  As  it  would  lead  too 
far  to  quote  in  this  place  numerous  declarations  to  this  effect  which 
have  been  made  by  Germany's  political  and  economic  leaders,  I 
merely  append  the  latest  of  these  declarations,  that  published  in  the 
1907  issue  of  the  German  semi-official  Navy  Year  Book  Nauticus 
which  appeared  a  few  days  ago. 

Not  money,  but  men  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  State,  and  the  future  great- 
ness of  a  nation  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  territory  which  it  has  been  able 
to  bring  under  its  control.  .  .  .  We  have  more  than  sixty  million  inhabitants, 
and  our  population  increases  every  year  by  almost  a  million.  We  are  determined 
not  to  allow  our  surplus  population  to  emigrate  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  lies  in  the  number  of  its  productive  workers.  An  appeal  to  the 
sword  is  justified  only  then  when  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  impede  our 
economic  expansion.  Peace  is  threatened  not  by  ourselves  but  by  those  who 
may  try  to  stop  the  natural  and  justified  expansion  of  Germany. 

Germany  can  continue  to  nourish  her  rapidly  growing  population 
only  by  acquiring  large  territories  in  a  temperate  zone  which  are 
suitable  for  the  settlement  of  white  men  and  by  greatly  strengthening 
the  position  of  her  manufacturing  industries.  For  both  purposes 
she  must  have  a  powerful  navy,  as  both  purposes  are  likely  to  bring 
her  into  conflict  with  Great  Britain. 

All  the  best  colonial  territories  situated  in  the  temperate  zone 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Empire.  If  Germany  wishes  to 
acquire  settlement  colonies,  she  must  follow  England's  example 
and  acquire  them  by  force.  Holland  became  a  colonial  empire  by 
conquering  the  colonies  of  Spain ;  England  became  a  colonial  empire 
by  conquering  the  colonies  of  Holland  and  France  ;  Germany  may 
become  a  colonial  empire  by  conquering  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
Colonies  can  be  kept  only  by  a  State  which  possesses  a  strong  navy. 
Otherwise  they  may  at  any  moment  be  taken  by  a  Power  which  is 
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strong  at  sea.  Only  one  Power,  that  Power  which  rules  the  sea,  can 
hope  to  acquire  and  retain  extensive  and  valuable  colonies.  A  colonial 
empire  must  be  based  on  the  rule  of  the  sea  or  it  will  collapse.  That 
is  the  teaching  of  three  thousand  years  of  history.  If  Germany 
wishes  to  acquire  large  colonies  in  a  temperate  zone,  she  must  first 
acquire  the  rule  of  the  sea. 

Manufacturing  industries,  and  especially  manufacturing  industries 
which  work  up  foreign  raw  produce  and  sell  a  large  quantity  of  the 
finished  articles  abroad,  as  do  the  German  manufacturing  industries, 
require  an  adequate  numbe1  of  well-situated  commercial  harbours. 
Germany  has  only  one  large  commercial  harbour,  Hamburg,  and  that 
port  is  badly  situated  inasmuch  as  her  most  important  manufacturing 
centres  lie  not  on  the  Elbe,  but  on  or  near  the  Rhine.  The  Rhine  is 
the  most  important  artery  of  Germany's  foreign  trade,  and  the  Rhine 
harbours,  especially  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  handle  by  far  the 
largest  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  Germany's  exports  and  imports. 
It  is  a  most  undesirable  state  of  affairs  for  Germany  that  she  has  to  rely 
for  the  largest  part  of  her  foreign  trade  on  foreign  harbours.  Holland 
and  Belgium  are  able  to  exact  a  heavy  tribute  from  German  labour. 
Besides,  they  certainly  hamper,  and  to  some  extent  restrain,  the 
German  industries  which  have  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
merchants  and  shippers.  We  can  easiest  realise  Germany's  peculiar 
position  by  imagining  that  the  most  important  harbours  of  England 
were  in  foreign  hands,  that  Lancashire  had  to  rely  for  its  whole  foreign 
trade  on  foreign  railway-companies,  foreign  merchants,  foreign  for- 
warding agents  and  foreign  shipowners.  This  is  a  disadvantageous, 
a  humiliating  and,  worst  of  all,  an  unsafe  position  for  a  great  industrial 
nation.  By  nature  Holland  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  German 
Hinterland.  The  nation  which  possesses  practically  the  whole  Rhine 
and  which  has  made  it  the  greatest  industrial  river  in  the  world  seems 
to  be  entitled  to  possess  also  the  mouths  of  that  river  which  are  a 
necessary  outlet  to  its  industries.  Prusso-Germany  is  the  direct  heir 
to  the  ancient  German  Empire  of  which  Holland  was  as  much  a  part  as 
was  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Dutch  belong  to  the  German  race  and 
speak  a  German  dialect.  Economically,  geographically,  historically, 
and  ethnographically  Holland  belongs  to  Germany  and  Germany  has 
an  excellent  claim  upon  the  control  of  the  Dutch  harbours.  Holland 
might  possibly  be  induced  voluntarily  to  join  the  union  of  German 
States.  However,  from  the  naval-strategical  point  of  view,  the 
Netherlands  occupy  a  position  of  the  greatest  importance.  From  the 
numerous  Dutch  and  Belgian  harbours  an  invasion  of  England  could 
comparatively  easily  be  undertaken.  Hence  England  is  bound  to 
resist  to  the  utmost  Holland's  absorption  by  Germany  in  whatever  form 
it  may  be  proposed,  and  Germany  is  aware  of  it.  Consequently 
Germany  can  expect  to  improve  her  economic  position  by  acquiring 
the  control  over  the  Dutch  harbours  which  she  needs  only  if  she  is  so 
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strong  on  the  sea  as  to  be  able  to  overcome  the  opposition  which,  in 
the  interest  of  self-preservation,  this  country  is  compelled  to  offer. 

The  foregoing  proves  clearly  that  Germany's  future  as  a  great 
nation  lies  upon  the  water ;  that  compelling  natural  circumstances, 
namely,  the  prolificness  of  her  population  and  her  lack  of  harbours, 
have  placed  Germany  into  a  position  of  direct  antagonism  to  that 
country  which  rules  the  sea  ;  that  Germany's  desire  to  live  forces  her, 
perhaps  against  her  will,  to  encroach  upon  Great  Britain's  most  vital 
interests. 

Providence  has  placed  Great  Britain  across  Germany's  path, 
exactly  as  it  had  placed  Carthage  across  the  path  of  Home.  The 
leading  men  and  the  leading  circles  of  Germany  are  fully  aware  that 
Germany's  future  as  a  great  nation  depends  upon  her  fleet,  that, 
if  Germany  wishes  to  continue  to  be  a  great  nation,  a  conflict  with 
Great  Britain  is  inevitable,  that  the  irresistible  forces  of  Nature 
must  at  some  time  or  other  bring  about  a  collision  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  and  Germany  is  preparing  herself  for  such  an 
event  with  all  her  might.  Nevertheless  Lord  Eversley  has  ventured 
to  suggest  in  his  paper  (on  pages  187  and  191)  that  merely  a  few 
irresponsible  pressmen  have  sought  to  make  mischief  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  that  Germany  harbours  no  maritime  ambitions 
and  designs  dangerous  to  this  country.  As  he  attaches  so  much  value 
to  the  '  statements  of  responsible  ministers  of  Germany,'  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  are  quite  innocent  of  the  suspicion  with  which  many 
Englishmen  regard  Germany  and  Germany's  political  aims,  I  will 
sum  up  Germany's  policy  in  the  words  of  her  own  statesmen. 

Germany's  policy  is  directed  not  by  public  opinion  or  by  parlia- 
mentary majorities  and  committees,  as  is  our  own  policy,  but  by  the 
Emperor  and  his  ministers  whom  he  chooses  personally.  Therefore 
the  Emperor's  political  utterances  carry  the  greatest  weight  and  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  William  the  Second  has  again  and 
again  declared  that  Germany's  future  depends  on  the  strength  of  her 
navy  and  that  Germany  must  rule  the  sea  because  Great  Britain  is 
considered  to  be  an  obstacle  in  Germany's  path  which  can  be  removed 
only  by  superior  force.  On  the  24th  of  April  1897,  for  instance, 
his  Majesty  said  at  a  banquet  in  Cologne  :  '  Neptune  with  the  trident 
in  his  hand  is  a  symbol  for  us  that  we  have  new  tasks  to  fulfil  since 
the  Empire  has  been  welded  together.  Everywhere  we  must  protect 
German  citizens,  everywhere  we  must  maintain  German  honour  : 
that  trident  must  be  in  our  fist ! '  On  other  occasions  the  Emperor 
coined  the  winged  words  '  Our  future  lies  upon  the  water '  .  .  . 
'  Without  the  consent  of  Germany  nothing  must  happen  in  any  part  of 
the  world.'  Imperial  aphorisms  such  as  these  are  known  by  heart 
by  every  German  schoolchild  into  whose  memory  they  are  instilled 
by  his  teachers,  and  they  have  become  the  leading  maxims  of  Germany's 
policy.  That  the  trident,  the  British  trident,  must  be  in  Germany's 
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fist  has  not  merely  been  asserted  by  the  '  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic.' 
His  responsible  ministers  also  have  frequently  expressed  the  same 
idea  in  weighty  official  documents  and  verbal  declarations  of  policy. 
For  instance,  the  great  German  Navy  Bill  of  1900,  by  which  about 
200,000,000?.  were  voted  for  naval  purposes,  was  prefaced  by  the 
explanatory  statement  '  Germany  must  have  a  fleet  of  such  strength 
that  a  war  against  the  mightiest  naval  Power  would  involve  risks 
threatening  the  supremacy  of  that  Power.'  This  statement  makes  it 
clear  that  Germany's  naval  preparations  are  directed  in  the  first 
instance  against  this  country.  It  officially  confirms  the  metaphorical 
and  somewhat  cryptic  statement  previously  made  by  the  Emperor 
that  '  the  trident  must  be  in  our  fist,'  and  it  proves  that  his  Majesty 
was  referring  to  the  British  trident.  A  further  confirmation  of  the 
anti-British  aim  of  Germany's  naval  policy  was  officially  supplied 
by  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  Biilow  who  stated  in  the  Reichstag, 
on  the  llth  of  December  1899,  '  We  must  create  a  fleet  strong  enough 
to  exclude  attack  from  any  Power,'  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Imperial  Navy,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  who  proclaimed  in  the 
Reichstag,  '  We  must  arm  with  a  view  to  entering  the  most  dangerous 
naval  conflict  in  which  we  may  possibly  be  involved.'  Perhaps 
these  official  declarations  will  suffice  to  convince  Lord  Eversley  that 
not  a  few  obscure  pressmen  have  initiated  an  anti-British  campaign 
in  Germany,  but  that  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  have  premedi- 
tatedly  and  deliberately  embarked  upon  an  anti-British  policy,  and 
that  they  have  done  so  not  because  they  dislike  or  fear  Great  Britain, 
for  sentiment  should  not  direct  policy,  but  because  they  believe  that 
German  ambitions  and  British  interests  are  incompatible,  because 
they  believe  that  the  British  Empire  is  an  obstruction  to  Germany's 
national  progress. 

Nominally  Germany  requires  a  powerful  fleet  '  for  the  defence  of 
her  maritime  interests,'  but  her  maritime  interests  are  so  ludicrously 
small  if  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  they  are  so  little 
threatened  that  she  hardly  requires  for  that  purpose  '  a  fleet  of  such 
strength  that  a  war  against  the  mightiest  naval  Power  would  threaten 
the  supremacy  of  that  Power.'  A  comparison  of  the  position  and 
maritime  interests  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  will  make  this  abso- 
lutely clear.  Germany  has  a  small  coast  line  and  a  huge  army  ; 
Great  Britain  has  an  enormous  coast  line  and  a  very  small  army. 
The  German  coasts  are  protected  by  most  extensive  sandbanks  and 
shallows  whilst  ours  can  easily  be  approached.  Therefore  the  danger  of 
invasion  is  very  great  for  Great  Britain  but  very  small  in  the  case  of 
Germany.  A  partial  blockade  of  the  British  islands  would  mean 
starvation  for  our  population  ;  a  complete  blockade  of  the  German 
coast  would  hurt  Germany  very  little,  as  she  could  carry  on  her  foreign 
trade  through  the  neutral  ports  of  her  neighbour  States.  As  regards 
shipping,  Great  Britain  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  15,000,000  tons  to 
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protect,  Germany  has  merely  3,000,000  tons  to  protect.  Lastly 
Great  Britain  possesses  all  the  most  valuable  colonies  in  the  world  ; 
Germany  possesses  practically  no  colonies  at  all.  To  sum  up  :  In  a 
struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  Germany  can  lose 
little,  but  Great  Britain  may  lose  all.  The  maritime  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  not  comparable  and  the  German 
statesmen  can  deceive  nobody  in  this  country  when  they  declare  that 
Germany  requires  a  fleet  able  to  challenge  our  own  '  for  the  defence 
of  her  maritime  interests.'  It  is  clear  that  Germany's  fleet  is  meant 
for  conquest. 

As  regards  the  leading  classes  of  Germany,  I  would  say  that  the 
Prussian  aristocracy  and  the  University  Professors  have  for  many 
years  been  preaching  Britanniam  esse  delendam  whilst  the  loyal  and 
well-disciplined  official  class  naturally  follows  the  unmistakable  lead 
which  the  Emperor,  his  Chancellor,  and  his  ministers  have  given 
them.  The  policy  of  the  German  Navy  League,  with  its  million 
members,  the  largest  and  the  most  powerful  political  organisation  in 
Germany,  which  is  patronised  by  the  Emperor,  is  too  well  known  in 
this  country  to  require  summing  up. 

The  policy  of  a  great  State  is  largely  influenced  by  its  history 
and  traditions.  The  old  German  Empire  was  a  peaceful  and  powerless 
Republic  of  independent  States  which  slumbered  through  centuries. 
Modern  Germany,  Prusso- Germany,  has  been  created  by  conquest  and 
is  of  a  different  mould.  Three  centuries  ago  the  Hohenzollerns  ruled 
a  desert  and  a  swamp  peopled  by  a  small  number  of  poor  savages  ; 
now  they  rule  the  strongest  and  the  wealthiest  State  on  the  Continent. 
Modern  Germany  owes  her  political  and  economic  greatness  to  her 
warlike  successes.  Her  national  heroes  are  no  longer  cosmopolitan 
philosophers,  poets,  and  musicians  from  Southern  Germany,  but 
Prussian  men  of  action  and  men  of  the  sword,  such  as  the  Great 
Elector,  Frederick  the  Great,  Bismarck.  Those  Germans  who  would 
see  Germany  grow  and  increase,  and  who  wish  her  to  become  a  great 
colonial  empire,  naturally  endeavour  to  apply  the  successful  methods 
of  Frederick  the  Second  and  of  Bismarck  to  her  present  problems 
The  policy  of  modern  Germany  is  Machtpolitik — '  the  policy  of 
force.' 

The  foregoing  shows  that  compelling  natural  circumstances,  the 
policy  of  her  rulers  and  her  ruling  classes,  and  her  history  and  tra- 
ditions have  caused  Germany  to  embark  upon  that  anti-British  policy 
which  she  follows  at  present. 

Many  competent  foreign  observers  have  predicted  that  an  Anglo- 
German  war  for  the  rule  of  the  sea  is  inevitable.  Monsieur  Lockroy, 
the  former  Navy  Minister  of  France,  for  instance,  wrote  in  his  Lettres 
sur  la  Marine  alkmande  : 

Germany  will  be  a  great  naval  power  in  spite  of  her  geographical  position 
and  history.  Her  claim  to  rule  the  waves  will,  earlier  or  later,  bring  on  a  war 
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with  Great  Britain.  That  war  will  be  one  of  the  most  terrible  conflicts  of  the 
twentieth  century.  What  its  result  will  be  no  one  can  foretell,  but  so  much  is 
sure — that  Germany  does  everything  that  human  forethought  and  the  patience 
and  energy  of  a  nation  can  suggest. 

Lord  Eversley  and  his  friends  may  say,  *  It  is  true  that  Germany 
is  hostile  to  us  in  words  and  intentions.  Yet  we  should  not  distrust 
her,  for  she  has  so  far  never  hurt  us  by  her  action.'  Is  this  true  ? 
What  does  recent  history  tell  us  ?  Has  Germany  not  been  notoriously 
unfriendly  to  this  country  and  has  she  not  tried  to  involve  it  in  count- 
less difficulties  ?  From  the  innumerable  diplomatic  incidents  which 
come  to  one's  mind,  I  will  select  only  one.  After  the  Jameson  raid 
and  the  despatch  of  the  celebrated  Kriiger  telegram,  the  German 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  made  to  Great  Britain  the 
astonishing  declaration  in  an  official  document  that  '  the  continued 
independence  of  the  Boer  Republics  was  a  German  interest.'  Why 
was  the  continued  independence  of  the  Boer  Republics  a  German 
interest  ?  Because  Germany  saw  in  the  independent  Boer  Republics 
a  thorn  in  Great  Britain's  side  which  was  likely  to  bring  about  in  time 
a  festering  sore  which  might  endanger  the  very  life  of  the  British 
Empire.  Therefore  the  continued  independence  of  the  Boer  Re- 
publics was  a  German  interest.  Therefore  the  Boers  were  flattered 
to  the  top  of  their  bent,  and  were  encouraged  in  every  way  in  their 
resistance  to  all  British  demands.  Had  it  not  been  for  Germany's 
support,  the  South  African  War  would  probably  not  have  broken  out. 
Germany's  anti-British  policy  cost  this  country  twenty  thousand 
lives  and  250,000,000^.  Lord  Eversley  and  his  friends  seem  to  have 
forgotten  these  facts,  although  they  belong  not  exactly  to  ancient 
history. 

Another  fact  of  more  recent  date  will  serve  to  elucidate  Germany's 
policy  towards  this  country.  Germany  has  lately  suppressed  great 
strikes  in  Hamburg,  Dresden,  and  Stettin  by  importing  large  numbers 
of  half-starved  English  unemployed  and  making  them  act  as  strike- 
breakers. Why  has  she  not  imported  Germans  from  another  part 
of  the  country,  or  Poles,  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Italians  ?  She 
imported  English  unemployed  firstly  because  the  German  Govern- 
ment intended  to  give  to  the  German  people  an  ocular  demonstration 
of  what  is  usually  called  '  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade  ' ;  secondly  and 
principally,  because  the  German  Government  wished  to  exasperate 
the  German  labouring  masses  against  Great  Britain  and  to  convert 
the  liking  of  the  German  masses  for  this  country  into  a  bitter  hatred 
for  England  and  everything  English.  The  German  Social  Democratic 
Party  has  hitherto  offered  the  strongest  opposition  to  Germany's 
anti-British  naval  policy,  largely  because  the  German  workers  saw 
in  England  the  home  of  liberty  and  a  friend  of  struggling  democracy. 
Through  the  action  of  the  German  Government,  the  German  workers 
are  being  taught  to  see  in  this  country  the  home  of  '  scabs  and  black- 
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legs  '  as  they  are  called  in  Germany  and  they  have  begun  to  curse 
the  name  of  England. 

Lord  Eversley  must  admit  that  Germany  has  endeavoured  to  harm 
us,  that  she  has  sometimes  failed  in  her  attempts,  and  that,  sometimes, 
she  has  succeeded  only  too  well.  He  must  also  admit  that  Germany 
wishes  to  wrest  from  Great  Britain  the  rule  of  the  sea,  for  the  pro- 
nouncements of  her  leaders  are  unmistakable.  Now  the  question 
arises :  Is  the  naval  policy  which  Lord  Eversley  recommends  in  his 
paper,  which  apparently  reflects  the  views  of  the  present  Government, 
a  wise  one  ?  His  recommendations,  contained  on  pages  192-197,  may 
briefly  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  '  Germany  is  hardly  likely  to  become 
dangerous  to  us.  She  has  as  yet  no  powerful  fleet.  Our  superiority 
in  ships  is  overwhelming.  Great  Britain  can  build  more  quickly  than 
Germany.  Only  in  eight  years  will  the  Kiel  Canal  be  finished.  Hence 
Germany  is  under  security  for  good  behaviour  for  at  least  eight  years 
to  come.  Let  us  reduce  our  output  of  new  ships  and  see  what  the 
Germans  are  doing.  We  can  always  easily  catch  them  up  at  our 
leisure,  and  build  more  and  more  powerful  ships  than  they  can  build.' 

Let  us  examine  one  by  one  Lord  Eversley's  arguments. 

The  picture  of  British  naval  and  shipbuilding  supremacy  which 
Lord  Eversley  has  given  us  in  his  paper  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  as  inaccurate  and  as  unreliable  as  is  his  exposition 
of  Germany's  policy.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  last  Dilke 
Return,  Great  Britain  has  sixty  battleships  whilst  Germany  has  only 
thirty-two  battleships,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  British  ships  are  much 
larger  and  more  heavily  armed  than  are  the  German  ships.  However, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  of  our  sixty  battleships,  thirty-four 
have  no  armour  protection  whatever  to  the  bow  and  stern,  thirteen 
have  no  armour  protection  to  the  stern  alone,  and  but  thirteen  have 
a  complete  armoured  belt,  whilst  all  the  German  ships  possess  a 
complete  armoured  belt.  According  to  the  best  German  authority, 
the  British  partly  armoured  ships  may  in  battle  easily  be  disabled 
by  a  few  shots  directed  upon  the  unarmoured  parts.  Besides  it  should 
be  remembered  that  superiority  in  numbers  and  weight  alone  is  no 
certain  guarantee  of  victory.  Lastly,  the  unexpected  is  apt  to  happen 
in  war,  as  we  have  found  out  to  our  cost  in  the  Peninsula,  in  the  Crimea, 
and  in  South  Africa 

Some  time  ago  an  excellent  book,  La  Lutte  pour  V Empire  de  la  mer, 
by  Rene  Daveluy,  was  published  which  gives  perhaps  the  clearest 
account  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  which  has  appeared  hitherto . 
A  perusal  of  Captain  Daveluy's  work  makes  it  clear  that  superior 
numbers  may  be  defeated  by  a  small  but  active  and  well-prepared 
opponent,  and  when  we  ask  Why  were  the  Russians  defeated,  not- 
withstanding their  great  superiority  in  ships  of  war  ?  we  are  told, 
'  All  attention  had  been  concentrated  upon  the  ships,  none  on  the 
human  factor.  People  had  forgotten  that  the  value  of  the  floating 
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material  depends  largely  on  the  value  of  the  human  material.  They 
had  forgotten  that  a  navy  which  has  gone  to  sleep  cannot  possess 
good  material,  because  its  mind  dwells  in  the  past.'  Are  we  too  not 
dwelling  too  confidently  on  the  mere  number  and  size  of  our  ships, 
on  the  might  of  our  empire  in  the  abstract  and  on  our  victories  of  the 
past  as  the  Russians  did  before  the  war  ?  It  is  true  that  in  the  past 
we  had  a  Blake  and  a  Nelson,  but  may  not  other  nations  have  their 
Blakes  and  their  Nelsons,  too,  and  may  we  not  be  caught  unprepared 
at  the  outbreak  of  a  naval  war,  as  we  were  in  most  of  our  land  wars 
and  as  the  Russians  were  before  Port  Arthur  ?  Is  not  our  very 
Constitution  opposed  to  military  efficiency,  to  readiness  for  war,  and 
to  celerity  and  energy  in  action  ? 

Germany  is  stronger  at  sea  than  is  generally  known.  On  paper 
France  possesses  the  second  strongest  and  Germany  the  third  strongest 
fleet  in  Europe.  In  reality  Germany  has  already  outstripped  France. 
This  appears  from  a  recent  report  of  the  French  Government  on  the 
French  Navy  (No.  2666)  in  which  we  read  : 

At  first  sight,  and  especially  when  one  looks  only  at  the  number  of  ships, 
the  French  fleet  appears  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  German  fleet.  An 
analytical  comparison,  however,  makes  it  clear  that,  as  regards  large  units, 
France  is  in  a  position  of  inferiority  if  compared  with  Germany.  We  have 
allowed  Germany  to  overtake  us.  Will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  make  up  for  the 
time  which  we  have  lost  ?  Without  a  mighty  effort  we  shall  sink  to  the  third, 
and  perhaps  to  the  fourth  or  fifth,  rank  among  naval  powers. 

This  report  was  written  more  than  a  year  ago.  As  France  is  spend- 
ing much  less  on  shipbuilding  than  Germany,  our  ally  is  rapidly  and 
irretrievably  sinking  to  the  position  of  a  weak  third-class  naval  Power 
in  Europe. 

Germany's  confidence  in  her  fleet  in  case  of  a  conflict  with  this 
country  is  not  without  justification.  Germany  believes  her  navy 
to  be  better  organised,  better  concentrated  and  better  disciplined  than 
our  own.  Moreover,  she  counts  upon  being  first  in  the  field  and  upon 
gaining  victory  by  surprise  as  she  did  when,  under  Moltke's  direction, 
she  attacked  Austria  in  1866  and  France  in  1870.  Lastly,  she  reckons 
upon  using  simultaneously  her  fleet  and  her  army.  General  von  der 
Goltz,  one  of  the  most  talented  officers  of  Germany,  wrote  some 
years  ago  : 

•  ...  We  [must  contradict  the  opinion  which  has  so  frequently  been 
expressed  that  a  war  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  is  impossible.  Great 
Britain  is  compelled  to  distribute  her  fleets  over  many  seas  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war.  In  the  necessary  distribution  of  her  strength  lies  Great  Britain's 
weakness.  Germany  is  in  a  better  position.  Her  navy  is  small,  but  it  can  be 
kept  together  in  Europe.  For  the  moment  Great  Britain's  superiority  over  us 
is  striking;  but  when  the  projected  increase  of  our  fleet  has  been  effected,  the 
outlook  for  us  will  be  bright.  The  British  fleet  will  no  longer  be  an  irresistible 
opponent  to  us.  Numbers  decide  as  little  on  the  sea  as  they  do  on  land. 
Numerical  inferiority  can  be  compensated  for  by  greater  efficiency.  Besides, 
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as  places  are  not  wanting  where  England's  defences  are  weak,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
consider  a  landing  in  England  a  chimera.  The  material  basis  of  our  power  is 
large  enough  to  destroy  the  present  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  but  Germany 
must  prepare  beforehand  for  the  coming  struggle,  and  must  arm  in  time  with- 
out losing  a  day,  for  victories  on  the  sea  cannot  be  improvised. 

We  allow  on  our  troopships  space  equivalent  to  from  two  to  three 
tons  per  man,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that,  if  we  allow  two  or  three 
tons  per  man,  Germany  has  not  enough  shipping  of  her  own  in  her 
harbours  to  embark  a  large  army.  That  calculation  is  utterly  mis- 
leading. In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  expected  that,  at  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  with  England,  Germany  will  '  commandeer '  all  ships  found 
in  the  German  ports  of  whatever  nationality,  indemnifying  the  owners, 
and  thus  double  or  more  than  double  her  shipping.  In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  transport  requirements  for 
long-distance  journeys  in  the  tropics  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
transport  requirements  for  a  short  voyage  in  European  waters.  In 
crossing  merely  the  North  Sea,  the  German  troops  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  minimum  of  room,  and,  if  need  be,  with  standing 
room  only.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  a  member  of  the 
German  General  Staff,  von  Edelsheim,  '  Germany  is  able  to  ship  at 
the  shortest  notice  six  infantry  divisions  (100,000  men)  to  England, 
and,  if  the  weather  be  fair,  the  transport  from  the  German  North  Sea 
harbours  should  be  effected  in  little  more  than  thirty  hours.'  The 
statements  of  von  der  Goltz  and  von  Edelsheim  seem  to  indicate  that 
in  Germany  an  invasion  of  England  is  by  no  means  thought  to  be 
impossible,  and  those  who  believe  that  an  Anglo-German  war  would 
merely  lead  to  some  very  fine  target-practice  by  the  English  ships 
upon  a  few  obsolete  German  armour-clads  and  a  tedious  blockade 
are  likely  to  be  as  much  mistaken  as  were  those  numerous  Englishmen 
who,  in  October  1899,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War,  despatched  to 
British  officers  Christmas  puddings  to  Pretoria,  '  care  of  the  Post 
Office,  to  be  called  for.' 

We  have  frequently  been  told  that  the  shipbuilding  resources  of 
Great  Britain  are  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Germany,  that  Great 
Britain  can  lay  down  more  ships  than  Germany  and  build  them  far 
more  quickly.  The  Cawdor  Memorandum,  for  instance,  stated,  '  We 
can  always  overtake  foreign  shipbuilding  programmes  in  consequence 
of  our  resources  and  our  power  of  rapid  construction.'  We  have  been 
told  ad  nauseam  that  the  Dreadnought  has  been  built  in  fourteen  months 
and  we  have  been  informed  by  Lord  Eversley,  who,  as  usual,  makes 
statements  somewhat  at  random,  that  Germany  requires  three  years 
for  building  Dreadnoughts  (page  196).  How  much  truth  is  in  these 
pleasing  statements  ?  The  building  of  the  Dreadnought  in  fourteen 
months  is  no  fair  test  of  our  shipbuilding  capacity  During  about 
half  a  year  before  the  Dreadnought  was  '  officially '  begun,  materials 
were  '  collected  '  and  castings  made,  so  that  rightly  considered  it  took 
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about  twenty  months  to  build  that  ship.  Besides,  on  an  average, 
1200,  and  sometimes  over  1500,  men  worked  overtime  on  that  ship, 
causing  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Those  who  try  to  make  the  public  believe  that  we  can 
build  all  our  ships  at  the  rate  at  which  the  Dreadnought  was  nominally 
constructed  are  deceiving  the  British  public,  but  not  our  national 
competitors,  least  of  all  the  Germans.  The  Germans  are  not  by  any 
means  of  opinion  that  we  build  warships  more  quickly  than  they  do, 
for  the  1907  issue  of  Nauticus  states  '  The  average  time  of  building 
for  German  battleships  has  been  forty-three  months,  or  exactly  the 
same  time  as  it  has  been  for  seventeen  British  battleships,  the  Dread- 
nought included.  The  average  time  of  building  for  the  English  armoured 
cruisers  has  been  forty-four  months,  whilst  it  has  been  only  forty 
months  for  the  German  armoured  cruisers.'  Apparently  Germany 
is  building,  not  more  slowly,  as  Lord  Eversley  asserts,  but  more 
quickly  than  this  country. 

It  seems  also  a  delusion  that,  as  is  often  stated,  Germany  can 
build  but  a  few  ships  simultaneously,  for  we  read  in  the  German 
periodical  Die  Flotte  for  August  1907  : 

More  than  a  year  ago  five  private  shipbuilders  in  Germany  have  declared 
that  they  are  able  to  lay  down  every  year  seventeen  large  battleships,  and  to 
complete  them  within  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  months  [that  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  time  in  which  our  own  Dreadnought  was  in  reality  constructed],  and 
besides  these  we  have  available  for  shipbuilding  two  other  large  private  builders 
and  the  three  imperial  shipyards  in  Kiel,  Wilhelmsbaven,  and  Danzig.  The 
manufacturers  of  guns  and  armour  have  declared  that  they  could  provide, 
during  the  same  time,  more  armour  and  guns  than  are  required  for  seventeen 
battleships. 

I  am  afraid  that  Germany's  shipbuilding  capacity  has  been  very 
seriously  underestimated,  not  only  by  private  writers,  but  by  our 
Admiralty  as  well. 

On  page  196,  Lord  Eversley  writes,  '  The  deepening  of  the  Kiel 
Canal  cannot  be  effected  in  less  than  eight  years.  ...  It  seems  to 
follow  that  Germany  will  be  under  security  for  good  behaviour  for 
at  least  eight  years  to  come.'  I  am  afraid  I  must  again  express 
dissent.  From  the  latest  information  I  have  received,  it  appears 
that,  although  the  completion  of  the  canal  will  take  eight  years, 
the  German  authorities  hope  that  it  will  much  earlier  be  available 
for  the  large  warships  which  Germany  is  building.  With  this  object 
in  view,  the  most  urgent  work,  the  enlargement  of  the  locks,  is  first 
to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  by  the  time  when  the  first 
German  Dreadnoughts  are  finished,  the  Kiel  Canal  will  be  usable 
though  possibly  the  ships  must  for  a  short  time  not  be  fully  laden 

The  foregoing  shows  : 

(1)  That  Germany  is  much  stronger  at  sea  than  is  generally  known. 

(2)  That  her  shipbuilding  capacity  is  very  much  greater  than 
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has  been  assumed  by  the  f  British  Admiralty  and  by  private 
writers. 

(3)  That  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  '  Germany  will  be 
under  security  for  good  behaviour  for  at  least  eight  years '  because 
she  may  require  eight  years  for  finishing  the  Kiel  Canal. 

Now  let  us  take  note  of  Germany's  naval  preparations  and  of  the 
naval  policy  which,  in  the  immediate  future,  she  means  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  this  country  so  as  to  be  able  to  understand  the  measures 
which  we  ought  to  take  in  self-defence. 

Lord  Eversley  tells  his  readers  on  page  196  that  Great  Britain 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  Germany  because,  according  to  her  naval 
programme,  Germany  will  build  only  eighteen  Dreadnoughts  during 
the  next  fourteen  years.  I  am  afraid  this  is  another  pleasing  illusion 
of  Lord  Eversley's.  It  seems  likely  that  the  German  naval  pro- 
gramme will  soon  be  amended.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
German  Navy  League  is  a  semi-official  organisation,  and  that  its  policy 
is  inspired  by  the  German  Government.  Therefore  it  is  worth  noting 
that,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  in  Cologne,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  by  that  body  : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  other  nations  constantly  strengthen  their  fleet  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  increase  the  disadvantage  of  our  naval  position,  and  in  view 
of  the  serious  dangers  in  which  the  insufficient  strength  of  our  naval  forces 
involves  Germany,  the  seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  German  Navy 
League  hereby  resolves  as  follows  :  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accelerate  the 
completion  of  the  naval  programmes  of  1900  and  190G. 

This  semi-official  resolution  has  been  supported  by  numerous 
articles  to  the  same  effect  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  inspired 
section  of  the  German  press.  Their  coincidence  is  hardly  fortuitous, 
and  it  appears  likely  that  the  German  Government,  as  is  generally 
believed  in  Germany,  intends  greatly  to  extend  the  shipbuilding 
programme  of  1900-1906,  and  especially  to  accelerate  the  completion  of 
the  ships  already  voted.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  a  petition  covered 
with  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  signatures,  the  largest  petition 
that  has  been  drawn  up  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Empire,  was 
sent  to  the  Reichstag  in  which  it  was  prayed  that  the  building  of 
the  German  fleet  should  be  greatly  accelerated.  These  are  straws  which 
show  in  which  direction  the  official  wind  is  blowing  in  Germany. 

The  present  shipbuilding  programme  of  Germany  makes  pro- 
visions not  merely  for  the  eighteen  battleships  of  the  Dreadnought, 
type  of  which  Lord  Eversley  speaks,  but  also  for  six  cruiser-battleships 
of  the  Invincible  type  of  about  20,000  tons  and  some  50,000  horse- 
power, which  Lord  Eversley  omits  to  mention.  The  eighteen  new 
German  battleships  are  to  be  larger  and  more  powerfully  armed  than 
our  own  Dreadnought ;  the  six  new  German  cruisers  are  to  be  larger, 
faster,  and  more  powerfully  armed  than  our  own  Invincible.  It  is 
believed  that  these  twenty-four  ships  will  cost  on  an  average  about 
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2,000,000/.  each,  or  about  50,000,000?.  iu  all,  but  they  may  cost  con- 
siderably more.  Germany  is  rich  enough  to  build  those  warships  and 
many  more.  The  fact  that  Germany  spends  more  than  35,000,000?. 
a  year  on  workmen's  insurance,  a  much  larger  sum  than  we  spend  on 
our  Navy,  and  the  fact  that  the  German  Savings  Banks  contain  almost 
four  times  more  money  than  do  the  British  Savings  Banks  indicate 
that  Germany  has  not  only  the  will  to  compete  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  rule  of  the  sea,  but  also  the  means  of  doing  so. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  begun  a  determined  preliminary 
duel  which  will  be  fought  with  their  money-bags,  implements  of  war- 
fare with  which  very  heavy  blows  can  be  given.  Much  money,  which 
might  be  spent  on  social  reforms  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  will  be 
spent  on  ships  and  guns,  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself : 
Will  it  not  be  possible  to  stop  the  ruinous  expenditure  on  naval  arma- 
ments by  some  international  agreement  ?  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  has  recently  made  proposals  in  this  direction,  but  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  persuading  Germany  to  limit  her  naval  armaments, 
because  Germany,  in  the  Emperor's  picturesque  words,  wishes  to  con- 
quer for  herself  '  a  place  in  the  sun.'  Therefore,  shd  not  only  opposes 
the  English  proposal  in  favour  of  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments, 
but  is  impressing  upon  other  nations  the  necessity  of  destroying  the 
naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  We  read  in  the  semi-official 
Year  Book  Nauticus  for  1907  : 

The  limitation  of  armaments,  as  applied  to  warships,  for  in  that  branch  of 
disarmament  alone  is  Great  Britain  interested,  has  only  the  object  of  confirming 
the  present  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Britain  and  making  it  permanent. 
However,  other  States  cannot  be  expected  to  guarantee  that  Great  Britain  shall 
rule  the  sea  for  ever,  and  that  they  are  to  receive  the  advantages  springing  from 
maritime  commerce  at  Great  Britain's  hands  and  as  an  act  of  grace.  To  limit 
naval  armaments,  to  accept  the  status  quo  and  to  make  it  permanent  would  mean 
to  make  the  whole  world  economically  and  politically  subservient  to  Great 
Britain,  and  if  a  difference  of  opinion  should  arise  as  to  maritime  affairs,  the 
rights  of  other  nations  might  find  scant  consideration  from  Great  Britain 
because  of  the  supremacy  of  her  fleet. 

Germany  is  as  yet  too  weak  on  the  sea  to  challenge  Great  Britain 
to  single  combat.  At  the  present  moment  she  will  fight  Great  Britain 
single-handed  only  if  she  must.  Therefore  she  wishes  to  persuade 
other  nations  to  assist  her  in  destroying  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain  and  in  replacing  our  supremacy  by  a  balance  of  power,  which, 
during  the  period  of  Germany's  transition  from  a  second-class  naval 
Power  to  a  first-class  naval  Power,  shall  make  Great  Britain  impotent 
for  action  and  secure  Germany's  position.  The  Year  Book  Nauticus 
tells  us  : 

The  rule  of  the  sea  by  a  single  nation  is  insupportable.  The  sea  must  be  free 
to  all  nations.  The  freedom  of  the  sea  cannot  be  established  by  the  recognition 
of  a  kind  of  British  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  the  acceptance  of  British  naval 
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supremacy,  but  only  by  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of  power  among  the 
maritime  States. 

In  other  words,  Germany  requires  an  ally  or  allies  to  help  her 
in  laming  Great  Britain's  right  arm.  Whom  will  she  choose  to  help 
her  ?  The  Triple  Alliance  exists  merely  in  name,  for  its  raison  d'etre, 
an  aggressive  Russia  of  overwhelming  strength,  has  disappeared. 
Besides,  the  fleets  of  Austria  and  Italy  are  weak.  Russia  has  no  fleet. 
France  is  no  longer  a  first-class  naval  power,  and,  in  case  of  an  Anglo- 
German  war,  she  is  likely  either  to  support  Great  Britain  or  to  remain 
neutral,  fearing  a  German  invasion.  Therefore  Germany  has  logically 
turned  towards  the  United  States,  whose  fleet  is  exceedingly  strong 
and  rapidly  growing.  The  semi-official  German  Navy  Year  Book 
tells  us  with  refreshing  candour  : 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards  Germany  is  a  friendly  one,  whilst 
Anglo-American  relations  have  lost  sensibly  in  cordiality.  In  Algeciras 
Germany  has  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  An  Anglo-German 
war  would  weaken  the  position  of  Great  Britain  and  strengthen  that  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  good  relations  with  the 
United  States  is  clear,  and  it  is  evident  that  gradually  a  balance  of  power  will 
be  formed  on  the  sea  similar  to  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
among  the  Land  Powers. 

America  is  to  help  Germany  in  taking  away  from  Great  Britain 
her  naval  supremacy — and  perhaps  more.  Vast  German-American 
schemes  of  naval  and  military  co-operation  may  well  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  statesmen  in  Berlin.  Not  without  reason  is  the  Emperor 
assiduously  courting  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  humiliat- 
ing rebuffs  which  he  has  repeatedly  received.  Not  without  reason  is 
every  American  who  is  supposed  to  have  some  influence  sure  to  be 
personally  and  most  cordially  received  by  the  Emperor. 

Lord  Eversley  gives  in  his  paper  a  table  by  which  he  wishes  to 
demonstrate  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  British  Navy  and  to 
prove  that  we  have  so  greatly  exceeded  the  Two-Power  Standard  that 
we  can  safely  relax  our  efforts  in  shipbuilding  and  retrench  on  the 
fleet.  Unfortunately  his  table,  on  page  192,  is  quite  misleading. 
He  credits  Germany  with  only  eleven  modern  battleships  of  over 
10,000  tons,  although  she  has  eighteen,  and  he  substitutes  for  the 
United  States  with  twenty-two  such  battleships  France  with  eleven 
modern  battleships  of  over  10,000  tons,  although  she  has  more. 
Thus  he  arrives  at  the  following  satisfactory  result,  which  is  to  prove 
to  his  readers  England's  overwhelming  naval  superiority  under  the 

Two-Power  Standard  : 

Battleships. 

First-Class. 

England 39 

France  and  Germany  combined  .         .         .         .22 

By   means   such  as  these  anything  may,  of   course,    be    '  proved.' 
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A  fair  statement  of  England's  position,  as  measured  by  the  Two- 
Power  Standard,  would,  however,  be  as  follows : 

Battleships. 
First-Class. 

England  1 39 

United  States  and  Germany  combined  l  .40 

These  figures,  which  support  Germany's  balance-of-power  policy,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Lord  Eversley's  table. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Two-Power  Standard  ? 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  doctrine  the  Two -Power 
Standard  means  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  have  a  Navy  superior  in 
strength  to  the  combined  navies  of  the  two  second  strongest  maritime 
Powers.  In  his  speech  introducing  the  celebrated  Naval  Defence 
Act  of  1889,  Lord  George  Hamilton  said  :  '  The  paramount  idea  has 
been  that  our  establishment  should  be  on  such  a  scale  that  it  should 
at  least  be  equal  to  the  naval  strength  of  any  two  other  countries. 
No  amount  of  foresight  and  calculation  can  anticipate  naval  combina- 
tions and  naval  movements.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  such 
unexpected  blows  we  should  have  a  considerable  margin  of  reserve.' 
Sir  Edward  Grey  said  on  the  3rd  of  March  1894,  '  Under  the  Naval 
Defence  Act  the  standard  changed  and  there  came  the  Two-Power 
Standard.  That  standard  must  not  be  taken  to  apply  to  any  two 
Powers  in  particular,  but  to  the  two  Powers  which  had  the  largest 
navies.'  Lord  Selborne  declared  on  the  21st  of  March  1905  :  '  The 
Two-Power  Standard  never  had  applied  to  any  two  particular  nations 
but  always  to  the  two  strongest  naval  Powers.' 

The  foregoing  three  declarations  make  the  meaning  of  the  Two- 
Power  Standard,  as  accepted  by  both  political  parties,  absolutely 
clear  to  all  except  Lord  Eversley.  Wishing  to  prove  that  the  British 
Navy  may  safely  be  reduced,  he  does  not  take  note  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  American  Navy  which  now  ranges  immediately  after  our  own 
in  strength,  although  it  is  not  unthinkable  that  the  United  States 
might  side  with  our  opponents,  and,  treating  the  American  fleet 
as  a  negligible  quantity,  he  shows  in  his  Two-Power  Standard  table 
what  everyone  knows — that  the  British  fleet  is  superior  to  the  combined 
navies  of  France  and  Germany.  He  tacitly  abandons  the  Two-Power 
Standard.  Has  he  been  authorised  to  do  so  ?  Is  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  as  willing  to  abandon  the  Two-Power  Standard  as  is 
Lord  Eversley  ?  This  should  immediately  be  ascertained.  If  he 
means  to  abandon  the  Two-Power  Standard,  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  British  Empire  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannennan. 

1  The  figures  relating  to  England  are  taken  from  the  last  Government  Return 
(No.  Ill)  of  July  1907 ;  for  the  figures  relating  to  the  United  States  and  Germany 
I  have  preferred  relying  on  American  and  German  statements. 
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I  venture  to  assert  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Two-Power 
Standard  would  mean  the  end  of  the  British  Empire.  The  sea,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Tweedmouth,  is  the  link  that  joins  together  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  If  we  are  no  longer  supreme  on  the  sea,  if 
the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  the  British  States  beyond 
the  seas  may  be  broken  at  will  by  another  Power  or  by  a  combination 
of  Powers,  the  British  Empire  must  fall.  Colonial  supremacy  pre- 
supposes naval  supremacy.  We  must  maintain  our  naval  supremacy 
at  all  costs  and  against  all  comers,  or  we  shall  lose  the  Empire  and 
Great  Britain  will  sink  to  the  level  of  Holland.  The  British  Empire 
stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  next  few  years  seem  likely  to 
decide  its  fate.  According  to  Lord  Eversley  we  are  to  have  eight 
years'  grace,  but  we  may  have  less.  We  seem  to  be  entering  upon  the 
most  critical  period  of  our  history,  and  we  must  use  the  present  moment 
by  preparing  ourselves  with  all  our  might  against  all  eventualities 
so  as  to  pass  safely  through  the  critical  period  upon  which  we  are 
entering.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  wise  maxim  :  Si  vis  pacem  para 
bellum ;  si  vis  bellum  para  pacem.  We  must  at  all  costs  maintain  the 
Two-Power  Standard,  even  if  it  be  against  Germany  and  the  United 
States  combined. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  hopeless  for  us  to  compete  on  the 
sea  with  Germany  and  the  United  States  combined,  because  these  two 
nations  with  their  150,000,000  inhabitants  are  richer  than  Great 
Britain  and  can  outbuild  us.  That  may  be,  but  it  does  not  alter 
the  stern  fact  that  Providence  has  placed  before  us  the  alternative 
either  of  maintaining  our  naval  supremacy  or  of  losing  our  Empire. 
There  is  only  one  way  out  of  our  difficulties.  If  Great  Britain  is  not 
rich  enough  or  not  strong  enough  to  defend  the  Empire  single-handed, 
she  must  call  upon  her  sons  to  aid  her  and  they  will  come  to  their 
mother's  assistance.  The  latent  resources  of  the  British  Empire 
are  greater  than  are  the  latent  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany  combined ,  but  they  must  not  remain  merely  latent  resources. 
They  must  be  transformed  from  resources  in  posse  into  resources  in 
esse.  The  great  imperial  domain  must  be  systematically  developed 
and  be  filled  with  white  men.  The  United  States  and  Germany 
combined  cannot  possibly  outbuild  the  British  Empire  if  the  British 
Empire  possesses  the  firm  will  to  live. 

At  present  we  are  at  peace  with  Germany,  and  Germany  observes 
towards  Great  Britain  an  attitude  of  friendly,  one  might  almost 
say  of  anxious,  solicitude.  Nevertheless  we  must  not  relax  our 
watchfulness  as  long  as  Germany  shows  no  sign  of  relinquishing  her 
ambition  of  competing  with  us  for  the  rule  of  the  sea.  The  most 
cordial  and  the  most  affectionate  words  from  the  Emperor  and 
Prince  Biilow  and  their  messages  of  goodwill  to  this  country  will 
fail  to  carry  conviction  as  long  as  Germany  continues  her  gigantic 
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preparations  for  a   struggle  with  England.     Acts,  not  words,  will 
convince  us  of  Germany's  friendliness  towards  us. 

Germany's  foreign  policy  is  based  not  upon  the  example  of  Bis- 
marck but  upon  the  teachings  of  Frederick  the  Great  who  was 
Bismarck's  master.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Germany's  foreign 
policy  were  laid  down  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  his  Expose  du 
Gouvernement  Prussien,  des  Principes  sur  lesquels  il  roule,  avec  quelques 
Reflexions  Politiques,  in  which  we  read  : 

Constant  attention  must  be  paid  to  hiding  as  far  as  possible  one's  plans  and 
ambitions.  Secrecy  is  an  indispensable  virtue  in  politics  as  well  as  in  the  art 
of  war. 

If  possible  the  Powers  of  Europe  should  be  made  envious  and  be  set  against 
one  another  in  order  to  give  occasion  for  a  coup  when  opportunity  offers. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  political  principles  to  endeavour  to  become  an  ally  of 
that  one  of  one's  neighbours  who  may  become  most  dangerous  to  one's  State. 
For  that  reason  we  have  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and  thus  we  have  our  back 
free  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

These  three  principles  have  been  the  guiding  principles  of  Prusso- 
German  diplomacy  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Germany 
seeks  our  friendship  for  the  same  reason  for  which  she  has  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  Russia.  Therefore  our  attitude  towards  Germany 
must  ever  be  one  of  cautious  reserve  and  of  sleepless  vigilance. 

We  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  Germany's  aggressive  designs. 
On  the  contrary.  Germany's  antagonism  is  likely  to  be  to  us  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  History  teaches  us  that  fear  of  hostility  breeds  union 
whilst  peace  and  security  breed  disunion.  The  fear  of  British 
aggressiveness  created  the  United  States  of  America ;  the  fear  of 
French  aggressiveness  created  the  United  States  of  Germany  called 
the  German  Empire ;  the  fear  of  German  aggressiveness  may  create 
the  United  States  of  Great  Britain  and  make  the  British  Empire 
a  reality. 

J.  ELLIS  BARKER. 
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JAPAN'S  ASCENDENCY  AND   HER 
NAVAL   DEVELOPMENT 


THE  war  between  Eussia  and  Japan  has  already  had  far-reaching 
results.  When  Japan  defeated  the  armed  forces  of  Eussia,  and 
drove  them  back  with  resistless  determination,  she  slammed  the 
door  of  the  Eastern  world  upon  outsiders.  She  corrected  by  her 
diplomacy,  supported  by  force  of  arms,  the  current  Western  ideas 
as  to  the  inferiority  of  the  Asiatic.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  China  had  been  regarded  as  the  sick  man  of  the  Far  East,  and  the 
Western  nations  had  been  gathering  round  the  bedside,  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  dissolution.  China  is  no  longer  the  sick  man  of  the 
Far  East,  but  has  passed  under  the  guardianship  of  Japan,  in  effect 
if  not  in  name.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  any  European  Power  to 
nurse  her  to  death,  and  she  is  consequently  showing  signs  of  returning 
strength.  The  sickness  of  China  was  largely  une  maladie  imajinaire. 
She  was  not  so  sick,  if  the  truth  be  told,  as  Eussia  herself. 

Down  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Eussia  and  Japan, 
European  statesmen  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  quiet  courage  and  skil- 
ful diplomacy  which  Japan  was  employing  in  order  to  free  the  Far  East 
from  the  Far  Western  yoke.  When  the  original  agreement  between 
the  Japanese  and  British  Governments  was  signed  none  denounced  it 
with  more  fiery  abandonment  than  those  Englishmen  who  desire  to 
be  known  as  advocates  of  peace  and  the  opponents  of  what  they 
style  '  bloated  armaments.'  They  did  not  realise,  as  did  the  Japanese, 
that  this  understanding  was  equivalent  to  the  work  of  a  dozen  peace 
congresses.  It  saved  England  and  France  from  being  drawn  into 
a  deadly  conflict.  By  this  diplomatic  instrument  Japan  cleared 
the  ring  for  the  inevitable  struggle  with  Eussia  upon  which  she 
had  already  decided,  with  a  fixed  resolve  to  herald  an  era  of  peace 
in  the  Far  East  by  a  period  of  remorseless  war.  In  effect  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  act  as  '  second  '  while  Japan  v  as  actively  employed 
in  driving  the  Eussians  out  of  China  and  Korea,  and  the  British 
Government  also  promised  that  if  any  other  nation  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Eussia  the  armed  forces  of  the  British  Empire  would  imme- 
diately proceed  to  the  assistance  of  Japan.  Since  the  conflict  had 
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necessarily  to  be  fought  out  mainly  afloat  and  in  naval  power  Great 
Britain  was  supreme,  as  she  is  to-day,  and  since  moreover  no  other 
Power  could  intervene,  save  by  obtaining  not  merely  a  local  but  a 
general  command  of  the  sea,  Japan  secured  by  this  treaty  the  best 
possible  guarantee  of  a  fair  field  and  no  favour — for  she  desired  none. 

Japanese  diplomacy,  so  cunningly  concealed  at  the  time  that  its 
objective  was  never  apparent  to  Western  statesmen,  succeeded  beyond 
the  wildest  hopes  of  the  Emperor's  advisers.  The  Powers  of  the 
world,  which  had  hitherto  asserted  the  importance  of  their  commercial 
and  territorial  interests  in  the  Far  East,  were  compelled  by  all  the 
instincts  of  cautious  statesmanship  to  stand  aside  while  the  fate 
of  conflicting  European  and  Asiatic  policy  in  the  Far  East  was  being 
determined  by  force  of  arms.  They  dared  not  raise  a  finger  to  assist 
Russia  in  the  combat  because  they  had  been  warned  that  such  inter- 
vention would  be  a  war-signal  from  Japan  to  Great  Britain,  and  that 
as  quickly  as  the  cable  bore  the  news  that  this  Power  or  that  had 
entered  the  ring,  the  whole  strength  of  the  greatest  naval  Power  in 
the  world  would  be  exerted  in  assisting  the  Japanese.  The  British 
Fleet  could  probably  have  held  all  the  navies  of  Europe  in  check, 
and  the  millions  of  highly  trained  and  well-disciplined  soldiery  of 
the  armed  camps  of  the  Continent  would  have  been  powerless. 

The  issue  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  was  decided  on  blue  water, 
and  none  were  quicker  to  recognise  this  dominating  fact  than  the 
Japanese  people.  The  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  naval  and  military 
policy  which  has  been  adopted  since  the  war.  Japan  is  a  great  military 
nation.  She  had  not  previously  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
seas.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is  still  that  of  the  old  clans  who  relied 
upon  the  sword.  Down  to  quite  recently  the  nation  regarded  the 
outlay  upon  the  Fleet,  modest  as  it  was,  without  enthusiasm,  and 
even  questioned  if  the  same  amount  devoted  to  the  Army  would  not 
produce  better  results.  As  a  result  of  this  attitude,  the  fleet  of  Japan 
has  always  been  the  second  string  of  the  Empire,  instead  of  being, 
as  in  the  other  Island  Kingdom — Great  Britain — the  first  line  of 
defence. 

Late  events  have  served  to  convert  the  people  to  a  due  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  their  security  and  independence  and  the  policy 
of  expansion  in  Korea  and  Formosa  to  which  they  have  put  their 
hands  depends  mainly  upon  diplomacy  and  sea-power.  This  truth  was 
driven  home  exactly  at  the  period  when  Japan  was  suffering  from 
financial  stringency  which  invariably  follows  upon  a  period  of 
warfare.  Burdened  down  by  the  debt  which  has  been  piled  up 
in  the  past  two  yeais,  the  Japanese  people  came  to  realise  fully, 
on  the  one  hand,  their  naval  weakness,  and  on  the  other  their 
inability  to  expand  their  fleet  in  the  immediate  future  so  as 
to  rival  the  great  fleets  of  the  world.  In  pursuing  their  policy 
in  the  Far  East  the  Japanese,  if  acting  independently,  could 
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hardly  have  avoided  coming  in  conflict  with  Germany,  France,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  not  to  mention  Italy.  In  these 
circumstances  they  drew  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  already 
existing  with  Great  Britain,  and,  in  return  for  the  promise  of  military 
aid  in  the  defence  of  British  interests  in  Asia,  they  obtained  the 
guarantee  of  the  assistance  of  the  British  Fleet  in  protecting  Japanese 
interests  afloat.  The  new  treaty  of  alliance  has  a  minimum  limit  of 
ten  years,  and  during  this  time  the  British  Fleet  must  make  good  any 
deficiencies  of  the  Japanese  Navy  by  co-operating  with  it  in  face  of  a 
common  foe. 

The  post-war  policy  of  Japan  has  been  marked  by  the  same  subtle 
skill  that  was  employed  during  the  year  in  which  the  nation  was 
engaged  in  trying  conclusions  with  Russia,  the  most  determined  of 
the  several  Powers  who  for  years  previously  had  waited  until  China 
should  fall  to  pieces  or  be  thrust  on  to  the  scrap  heap  and  they  would 
be  able  to  take  part  in  the  general  scramble  for  territory.  This  policy 
is  dead.  Immediately  the  war  had  concluded,  Japan  set  up  in  the 
Far  East  what  amounted  practically  to  a  Monroe  doctrine.  President 
Monroe  in  1823  gave  utterance  to  the  famous  principle  ;  '  in  which 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,' 

That  the  American  continents  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any  European  Power.  With  the  existing 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  Power  we  have  not  interfered  and 
shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  Governments  who  have  declared  their  inde- 
pendence and  maintained  it  and  whose  independence  we  have  acknowledged, 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  Power  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  people  have  achieved  their  ends  by  more  subtle 
means  than  are  usually  employed  by  Anglo-Saxons  or  by  the  peoples 
of  the  European  continent,  and  they  have  abstained  from  recording 
in  more  or  less  flamboyant  language  their  determination  to  set  up 
a  Monroe  principle  in  the  Far  East.  Without  running  the  danger 
of  exciting  suspicion  or  enmity  throughout  the  world,  they  have 
quietly  worked  towards  this  goal.  Japanese  diplomacy  resembles 
the  persistent  and  unseen  operations  of  the  mole.  It  is  pursued 
quietly  beneath  the  surface  of  things  seen,  and  does  not  interrupt  the 
even  current  of  events  upon  which  the  minds  of  statesmen  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  busily  engaged. 

The  firstfruits  of  the  victory  achieved  by  Japanese  arms  was 
the  defensive  alliance  concluded  with  Great  Britain.  When  this 
agreement  was  publicly  announced  the  Press  of  Europe,  and  even 
America,  did  not  conceal  surprise  at  the  complacency  with  which 
the  British  Government  had  drawn  this  newly  risen  Asiatic  people 
within  the  great  family  of  ruling  nations.  In  not  a  few  quarters  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  was  viewed  with  a  lofty  contempt, 
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and  it  was  hinted  that,  however  much  Great  Britain  might  debase 
herself  in  pursuit  of  her  own  ends,  at  any  rate  the  other  great  Powers 
of  the  world  would  not  pursue  a  similar  policy.  They  did  not  realise, 
for  they  seldom  see  beneath  the  appearance  of  things,  that  this 
Anglo-Japanese  treaty  was  but  the  foundation  stone  upon  which 
eventually,  with  the  enforced  concurrence  of  all  the  interested 
peoples  of  the  world,  a  Far  Eastern  Monroe  doctrine  was  to  be 
established. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  was  a  restatement  by  these  two 
governments  of  their  determination  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in 
the  Far  East  against  all  comers,  and,  if  necessary,  by  combined 
force  of  arms.  Only  very  gradually  was  it  seen  that  the  Japanese, 
by  their  prowess  in  naval  warfare  and  their  success  in  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  the  British  Fleet,  had  definitely  slammed  the  Far 
Eastern  door  in  the  face  of  the  world.  The  chief  Powers  had  left 
hostages  practically  within  the  Japanese  influence  ;  Germany  looked 
nervously  towards  Kiao-Chau ;  France  wondered  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  Indo-China  ;  Russia,  in  face  of  troubles  at  home,  was  anxious 
to  secure  her  position  in  the  Amur  province.  Each  of  these  European 
Powers  was  anxious  to  hold  its  own.  It  was  not  until  the  door  to 
further  territorial  expansion  had  been  locked  and  barred  that  Europe 
and  the  world  understood  that  the  only  policy  to  pursue  for  the 
safety  of  their  own  possessions  was  to  acquiesce  in  Japan's  over- 
lordship  of  the  Far  East,  and  by  means  of  agreements  help  to  buttress 
the  newly  risen  mistress  of  Far  Eastern  seas,  and  thus  secure  equality 
of  opportunity  in  the  commercial  development  of  Japan,  China, 
and  Korea.  Already  France  has  concluded  what  may  be  regarded 
as  a  Monroe  treaty  with  Japan  ;  a  similar  agreement  has  been  signed 
with  Russia,  and,  one  after  another,  whether  the  prospect  of  Japanese 
dominance  in  the  Far  East  is  pleasing  or  otherwise,  other  Powers 
will  be  driven  irresistibly  into  the  same  trench.  Probably  within 
twelve  months  all  the  nations  of  the  world  which  count  will  have 
been  drawn  willingly  or  unwillingly  to  support  the  Japanese  and 
British  policy  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Far  East.  All  the  world  will 
then  be  occupying  the  same  defensive  trenches  with  guns  trained 
upon  the  first  traitor  who  breaks  out  and  attempts  to  resort  to 
independent  action. 

The  diplomacy  of  Japan  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  During  the  struggle  with  Russia  it  is  probably  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  sympathies  of  most  of  the  white  peoples 
outside  the  British  Isles  were  cordially  with  Russia,  or,  at  any  rate, 
were  opposed  to  the  success  of  Japanese  arms.  France,  bound  by 
the  closest  of  alliances  to  Russia,  did  all  that  was  possible,  with- 
out actually  embroiling  herself  in  the  struggle,  to  assist  the  Czar  in 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  now  and  again  her  actions  seemed  likely 
to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  Japanese  and  draw  Great  Britain  into 
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the  conflict  as  a  counterpoise  to  French  activity.  No  secret  was 
made  in  Germany  of  the  fervid  hopes  which  were  entertained  that 
Russia  might  succeed  in  holding  her  own.  For  the  time,  all  the 
enmities  of  the  Continent  were  sunk  in  a  general  desire  to  see  a  period 
put  to  the  amazing  development  of  Japanese  power.  Yet  now, 
within  less  than  two  years,  the  magnet  of  Japanese  diplomacy  is 
drawing  irresistibly  all  these  Governments  to  the  support  of  the  very 
principles  for  which  Japan,  in  opposition  to  Continental  hopes  of 
territorial  aggrandisement,  expended  much  treasure  and  sacrificed 
many  thousands  of  lives,  and  against  which  Russia  threw  the  whole 
of  her  mighty  power.  Japan  has  won  in  the  field  of  diplomacy 
victories  greater  than  any  which  she  achieved  in  Korea,  Manchuria, 
the  China  Sea,  or  the  Sea  of  Japan.  She  is  binding  together  all  the 
great  Powers  in  defence  of  the  very  policy  for  which  she  fought 
as  a  desperate  outcast.  By  the  same  means  she  is  gradually  fortifying 
her  position  as  the  predominant  Power  in  the  Far  East.  The  success 
of  Japan  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  has  been  due  less  to  the  victories 
which  she  gained  during  the  war  than  to  the  surprising  triumph 
which  she  achieved  in  London  when  the  treaty  was  ratified  between 
herself  and  Great  Britain  by  which  she  secured  the  active  support, 
if  need  should  arise,  of  the  British  Fleet  in  defending  all  that  she  had 
gained  by  force  of  arms. 

By  diplomacy  Japan  has  achieved  more  in  the  past  two  years  than 
she  could  have  effected  had  she  possessed  untold  wealth  for  the 
expansion  of  her  Fleet,  and  had  pressed  all  the  great  shipbuilding 
yards  of  Europe  into  her  service.  Her  policy  is,  indeed,  probably 
the  most  notable  illustration  which  modern  history  affords  of  the 
superiority  of  moral  force  over  mere  masses  of  inert  war  material. 
The  shallow  naval  enthusiast  is  continually  crying  aloud  for  ships 
and  yet  more  ships.  A  week  or  two  ago  what  is  known  as  '  the 
Dilke  naval  return  '  was  issued  by  Parliament.  It  shows  the  number 
of  the  various  classes  of  men-of-war  possessed  by  the  great  Powers. 
This  statistical  review  of  the  fleets  is  the  joy  of  busy  naval  statisticians 
who  employ  themselves  in  a  species  of  jugglery  on  the  assumption 
that  the  possession  of  ships  is  a  final  indication  of  national  power. 
If  the  mere  array  of  ships  built  and  building  were  a  true  index  to  the 
relative  standing  of  the  great  nations,  how  can  the  extraordinary 
anomaly  be  explained  that  Japan,  which  has  achieved  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Far  Eastern  world,  still  possesses  the  smallest  fleet.  She  is 
the  Colossus  of  Far  Eastern  seas,  and  yet,  built  and  building,  including 
the  vessels  captured  from  Russia,  she  possesses  only  eleven  first-  • 
class  battleships,  a  similar  number  of  first-class  cruisers,  and  thirty 
small  cruisers.  In  naval  power,  judged  by  the  misleading  processes 
of  the  statistician,  Japan  is  a  mere  pygmy,  yet  it  was  this  Asiatic 
Power  which  humbled  the  pride  of  Russia,  and  which  is  now,  with 
the  assistance  of  Great  Britain,  drawing  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
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to  support  her  pretensions  in  the  Far  East,  which  three  years  ago 
would  have  been  regarded  as  absurd  and  preposterous.1 

From  time  to  time  statements  appear  in  British  and  foreign  news- 
papers which  suggest  that  Japan  is  embarking  upon  a  great  scheme 
of  naval  expansion.  All  these  stories  may  be  dismissed  as  ground- 
less. There  will  be  no  sudden  increase  in  her  naval  power,  and  her 
navy  will  remain  for  many  years  to  come  the  least  of  the  first-class 
fleets  of  the  world.  If  she  had  the  will,  Japan  has  not  the  means  for 
adding  greatly  to  her  naval  resources.  The  navy  with  which  she 
waged  war  with  Russia  was  paid  for  largely  out  of  the  indemnity 
received  from  China.  The  contest  against  Russia  has  been  followed 
by  the  payment  of  no  indemnity  to  be  devoted  to  naval  expansion. 
At  the  moment  no  dramatic  effort  is  necessary.  Japan  is  in  no 
present  need  for  a  great  navy.  She  enjoys  a  large  measure  of  isola- 
tion, and  there  is  no  considerable  fleet  of  any  rival  Power  within 
practicable  striking  distance.  The  virtue  of  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  agreements  which  are  being  completed  with  other 
nations,  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  understandings  promise  to  ensure  to 
Japan  a  continuance  of  this  isolation.  No  ships  of  war  can  move  into 
the  Pacific  without  the  knowledge  not  merely  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
but  of  the  naval  authorities  of  other  great  Powers.  The  main  burden 
of  responsibility  in  this  respect  necessarily  rests  upon  Great  Britain. 
If  ships  of  war  are  moved  into  the  Pacific  in  time  of  peace  and  threaten 
the  allied  squadrons  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  in  Far  Eastern  seas, 
it  will  be  the  special  duty  of  the  British  Admiralty  to  dispatch  rein- 
forcements so  as  to  neutralise  any  such  increase  in  the  local  power 
of  any  probable  or  possible  rival.  Fortunately  the  likelihood  of  any 
such  action  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  treaties  which  Japan  is 
now  negotiating.  These  agreements  all  tend  toward  peace,  and  they 
all  tend,  furthermore,  to  relieve  Japan  of  the  burden  of  heavy  naval 
expenditure  which  it  was  thought  two  years  ago  she  might  be  led 
to  incur.  The  Japanese  Navy,  therefore,  will  not  be  subjected  to 
any  great  expansion. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Navy  of  Japan  will  stand  still.  Naval 
construction  is  a  progressive  science,  and  the  ships  which  took  part 
in  the  recent  battles  will  soon  become  obsolescent,  and  within  the 
time  covered  by  the  agreement  with  Great  Britain  will  have  to  be  cast 
upon  the  scrap-heap.  By  1915  not  a  single  ship  which  took  part  in 
the  review  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  after  the  war — including  even 
the  Russian  prize  ships — will  remain  in  the  first  line,  and  ship  by  ship 
as  it  passes  from  the  active  list  must  be  replaced,  even  if  the  Navy  of 
Japan  is  to  maintain  its  present  relative  position  at  the  tail  of  the  list 
of  great  fleets  of  the  world. 

1  Even  if  the  United  States  moved  a  battle  fleet  to  the  Philippines,  it  would  be  '  in 
the  air  ' — without  adequate  bases  or  supplies.  The  United  States  cannot  affect  Japan's 
growing  ascendency  in  the  Far  East  and  will  be  forced  into  a  status  quo  agreement. 
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The  past  of  the  Japanese  Fleet  is  the  best  guide  to  its  future 
development,  and  no  navy  in  the  world  has  a  history  more  remark- 
able and  departing  more  strongly  from  conventionality.  Glancing 
back  over  events  which  have  now  passed  into  history,  it  is  curious 
to  remember  that  even  the  most  careful  observer  of  the  methods  of 
Japan  and  Eussia  was  unprepared  for  the  extraordinary  success  which 
the  Japanese  Fleet  attained.  Naval  opinion  throughout  the  world 
has  been  too  apt  to  attach  supreme  importance  to  the  possession  of 
ships  of  war  apart  from  the  training  of  their  crews,  and  too  prone  to 
regard  a  mere  collection  of  vessels  as  synonymous  with  sea-power. 
This  fundamental  mistake  in  judgment  was  responsible  for  the  error 
which  led  naval  opinion  everywhere  except  in  Japan  to  accept  the 
Russian  Fleet  very  much  at  the  value  which  the  Russians  themselves 
attached  to  it.  The  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  failed  to  realise 
that  mere  ships,  however  powerful  their  guns,  however  adequately 
protected,  however  great  their  speed,  are  not  naval  power.  They  did 
not  understand  that  naval  power  consists  in  the  best  possible  ships, 
manned  by  officers  and  men  trained  persistently  and  consistently  in 
the  use  of  the  gun  and  the  torpedo,  and  commanded  by  experienced 
captains.  It  is  a  delicate  combination.  Naval  power  cannot  be 
assessed  by  a  mere  counting  of  ships  or  guns  or  torpedoes. 

The  future  development  of  the  Japanese  Fleet  may  be  judged 
from  its  past.  How  will  the  fleet  be  distributed  now  that  peace 
reigns  once  more  ?  Will  it  invade  European  waters  as  European  fleets 
have  invaded  Far  Eastern  seas  ?  When  the  war  opened,  the  whole 
of  the  Japanese  Navy  was  concentrated,  highly  trained  and  ready  for 
any  emergency,  while  Russia  possessed  four  fleets,  one  in  the  Baltic, 
another  in  the  Black  Sea,  a  third  in  the  Caspian,  and  a  fourth  divided 
between  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok.  The  Japanese  policy  was  naval 
concentration ;  while  Russia,  hampered  by  geographical  disadvantages, 
distributed  her  resources  so  as  to  make  a  '  show  in  the  world,'  and  thus 
support  her  diplomacy  at  all  points.  The  result  was  that  Japan,  by 
cautious  strategy  and  by  employing  to  the  fullest  advantage  her 
numerous  torpedo  craft,  was  able  to  cripple  the  ships  at  Port  Arthur 
early  in  the  war,  and  finally  to  destroy  them,  and  she  retained  intact  her 
whole  Fleet,  with  the  exception  of  two  battleships,  two  cruisers,  and 
some  mosquito  craft,  to  deal  with  the  reinforcements  which  Russia 
tardily  dispatched  from  the  Baltic.  If  the  Russian  Admiralty  had 
realised  two  months  before  the  war  opened  the  disaster  which 
threatened  them,  and  had  taken  steps  to  strengthen  the  Pacific 
Squadron  by  robbing  the  Baltic,  and  thus  showing  the  flag  in  less 
force  in  those  waters — which  meant  a  loss  of  prestige — they  might 
have  placed  vis-a-vis  to  the  Japanese  Fleet  a  force  which,  despite 
the  inferior  training  of  the  personnel,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  change 
completely  the  course  of  the  campaign. 

The  Japanese  people  before  and  in  the  course  of  the  war,  had 
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many  temptations  to  disperse  their  naval  power.  As  the  inheritors 
of  Formosa,  they  might  have  been  induced  to  detach  a  squadron 
mainly  to  defend  this  island  against  attack,  and  they  might  have 
dispatched  other  forces  to  protect  their  merchant  shipping  as  it  con- 
verged upon  Japan  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  from  America. 
With  world-wide  commercial  interests  they  might  have  had  cruiser 
squadrons  in  European  and  American  waters  on  the  principle  that 
trade  follows  the  flag.  In  so  doing  they  would  have  been  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  which  has  been  strongly  advocated  in 
Great  Britain,  where  a  great  deal  has  been  heard  of  the  importance 
of  affording  to  ships  flying  the  red  ensign  adequate  armed  protection. 
The  Japanese  authorities  resisted  all  specious  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  dispersion  of  naval  power,  and  concentrated  their  efforts  upon 
the  main  business  of  naval  warfare,  which  consists  in  meeting  the 
enemy  and  defeating  him.  Their  policy  was  bound  to  succeed,  and  it 
did  succeed  ;  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  in  the  new  circum- 
stances which  have  arisen,  when  the  temptation  to  dispersion  is 
greater  than  before,  they  will  not  depart  from  a  line  of  action  which 
achieved  victory  against  considerable  odds.  They  fully  realise  that 
in  time  of  war  an  enemy  may  attack  their  commerce,  may  succeed 
even  in  seizing  valuable  liners  and  cargoes  ;  but  such  losses,  harassing 
and  annoying  as  they  may  be,  do  not  affect  the  main  issue  of  the 
struggle.  As  in  the  past  so  in  the  future,  therefore,  concentration 
will  be  the  watchword  of  the  Japanese  Fleet,  and  it  will  be  held  always 
ready  to  act  in  unison  under  the  command  of  the  best  available  admirals, 
enjoying  a  large  measure  of  independence,  but  reflecting  the  tactical 
ideas  of  the  naval  general  staff. 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to 
the  virtues  of  gun  and  torpedo.  What  line  will  Japan,  with  war 
experience,  take  ?  In  England,  as  in  America,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  conflict  there  was  a  tendency  to  conclude  that  the 
Japanese  won  their  victories  by  means  of  the  torpedo,  and  that  if  they 
had  had  no  battleships  they  might  still  have  dealt  effectively  with 
their  enemy.  The  Japanese  themselves  did  not  blunder  in  this  way. 
They  have  recognised  that  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  gun 
and  the  torpedo,  and  that  they  cannot  hold  the  supremacy  of  Far 
Eastern  seas  without  the  assistance  of  the  gun-ship.  The  gun  and  the 
torpedo  are  complementary  weapons.  Sometimes  the  torpedo  will 
be  used  first,  and  the  gun  will  exert  its  influence  afterwards,  as  when 
an  enemy  tries  to  force  a  narrow  channel  at  night ;  and  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, as  illustrated  by  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  gun 
at  long  ranges  will  be  utilised  to  demoralise  an  enemy,  and,  when 
darkness  draws  on,  torpedo  craft  will  go  in  and  complete  the  destruc- 
tion. Had  the  Japanese  relied  upon  above-water  torpedo  craft  to  stay 
Admiral  Rojdestvensky's  progress,  they  would  have  courted  failure, 
because  he  entered  the  war  zone  by  daylight.  The  Russian  Fleet 
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was  checked  by  the  accurate  gun  fire  of  the  battleships  and  cruisers 
of  the  Japanese  Fleet,  and  when  it  had  been  damaged  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  indescribable  confusion  and  disorder,  Admiral  Togo  let 
loose  his  mosquito  craft  in  the  gathering  darkness,  and  they  discharged 
their  horde  of  torpedoes  with  deadly  effect.  The  Japanese  admiral 
has  stated  that  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  decided  within  thirty- 
seven  minutes  of  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  by  the  Russians,  and  this 
result  was  entirely  achieved  by  the  use  of  the  gun ;  but  it  was  the 
torpedo  which  completed  the  rout.  The  Japanese  could  not  have  won 
their  unparalleled  victory  without  the  devastating  fire  of  the  battle- 
ships and  cruisers,  but  their  triumph  would  not  have  amounted  to  the 
practical  annihilation  of  the  Russian  armada  had  they  not  had  at 
their  disposal  about  one  hundred  torpedo  craft  to  complete  the  dibacle. 
In  a  modern  fleet  action  an  admiral  will  need  to  have  at  his  command 
battleships  and  torpedo  craft,  and  only  by  the  successful  use  of  the 
gun  and  the  torpedo  as  complementary  weapons  can  he  hope  to 
achieve  decisive  victory.  The  Japanese,  in  their  plans  for  main- 
taining the  strength  of  their  fleet,  fully  appreciate  that  the  torpedo  as 
well  as  the  gun  are  essential  instruments  in  naval  warfare. 

Since  the  first  reports'of  the  BattleSJof  the  Sea  of  Japan  were  pub- 
lished a  fierce  controversy  has  raged  as  to  the  tactical  advantages 
of  speed  ;  but  to  naval  students  bound  down  by  no  pre-disposed 
theories  the  story  of  this  contest  has  been  a  remarkable  revelation 
of  the  immense  importance  of  speed  in  strategy  and  also  in  tactics. 
When  the  Russians  were  fitting  out  Admiral  Rojdestvensky's  fleet, 
they  included  in  it  a  large  number  of  units  of  poor  steaming  capacity. 
In  agreement  with  some  British  admirals,  they  doubted  whether  speed 
was  of  tactical  value,  and  consequently  they  collected  all  the  gun- 
ships  and  torpedo  craft  in  the  Baltic,  and,  without  consideration  of 
their  steaming  qualities,  placed  them  under  the  flag  of  Admiral  Rojdest- 
vensky.  The  Japanese  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  built  on  lines 
which  were  regarded  by  many  European  observers  as  unsound.  The 
battleships  were  given  a  speed  of  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  knots, 
which  was  from  a  knot  to  two  knots  greater  than  that  of  the  ships 
of  an  equivalent  date  in  other  fleets.  Six  of  these  heavy  gunships  were 
constructed,  and  the  Japanese  were  urged  to  invest  the  remainder  of  the 
capital  available  in  more  battleships.  They  resisted  the  temptation,  and 
decided  to  build  an  equivalent  number  of  even  swifter  gunships  with 
armour  of  less  thickness.  They  thus  acquired  an  additional  number  of 
gunships,  viz.  eight  armoured  cruisers,  with  a  speed  ranging  from  twenty 
knots  to  twenty-three  knots.  No  other  Admiralty  [had  provided  so 
large  a  proportion  of  armoured  cruisers  to  battleships,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  Japanese  might  have  invested  their  money  to  better  advantage. 

What  light  upon  this  policy  does  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan 
shed  ?  Testimony  to  the  important  results  which  accrued  to  the 
Japanese  owingTto  their  possession  of  greater  speed  is  given  in  the 
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report  of  Admiral  Enquist,  who  escaped  with  three  cruisers  to  Manila. 
'  The  enemy's  tactics  were  directed  to  preventing  us  from  getting 
through  to  Vladisvostok.  Every  time  our  squadron  attempted  to 
steer  northwards  the  Japanese,  thanks  to  their  superior  speed,  headed 
off  our  columns,  their  battleships  concentrating  their  fire  on  our 
leading  ships.'  Later  on,  he  records  the  successful  tactics  of  the 
Japanese  in  surrounding  the  Russian  ships,  and  he  adds,  '  Owing  to 
the  low  speed  of  our  ships  it  was  difficult  to  escape  from  the  position.' 
Other  Russian  officers  confirm  this  view,  and  attribute  in  no  small 
measure  the  victory  of  the  Japanese  to  the  fact  that  Admiral  Togo 
had  a  force  at  his  command  which  was  practically  able  to  dance 
round  the  Russians,  changing  formations  and  positions  in  a  manner 
which  completely  bewildered  and  demoralised  the  enemy.  A  man- 
of-war  is  always  a  compromise  between  the  offensive  and  defensive, 
but  in  the  ships  which  the  Japanese  are  now  building  they  are  obtain- 
ing the  highest  possible  speed  without  undue  reduction  of  offensive 
and  defensive  qualities. 

These  three  main  points,  first,  concentration  of  power,  second, 
the  complementary  character  of  the  gun  and  the  torpedo,  and  third, 
the  importance  of  speed,  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  endeavouring  to 
realise  the  future  which  lies  before  the  Japanese  Navy.  The  autho- 
rities at  Tokio  are  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  force  massed 
and  handled  in  skilful  combination,  and  they  will  continue  to  concen- 
trate their  fleets  in  their  own  waters.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  lead 
them  to  change  their  views  as  to  the  respective  roles  of  the  gun  and 
torpedo,  and  their  wisdom  in  attaching  high  value  to  speed  has  been 
fully  confirmed.  These  three  points  will  dominate  the  development 
of  the  Japanese  Navy,  and  the  authorities  will  also  profit  by  sub- 
sidiary lessons  which  have  been  emphasised  during  the  war  ;  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  uselessness  of  the  6-inch  gun  as  a  secondary  arm, 
the  necessity  of  adequate  and  efficient  '  fire  control,'  and  the  provision 
of  a  highly  skilled  engineering  personnel  so  that  when  the  hour  of  trial 
comes  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  fleet  may  realise  expectations. 

The  Japanese  hold  the  same  views  on  constructive  policy  now  as 
before  the  war,  only  more  so.  While  the  war  was  in  progress — in 
fact  soon  after  hostilities  had  commenced — they  ordered  two  battle- 
ships in  England,  which  have  now  been  completed  for  sea  at  Elswick 
and  Barrow.  These  two  ships,  Katora  and  Kashimi,  resembling  in 
some  measure  the  British  ships  of  King  Edward  VII.  class,  mark  the 
transition  from  the  familiar  15,000- ton  battleships  of  the  nineties, 
similar  to  the  Mikasa,  to  the  colossal  ship  of  the  twentieth  century. 
No  sooner  had  the  lessons  of  the  war  been  digested  than  the  policy  of 
concentration  of  power  in  a  single  hull  was  carried  a  step  further, 
and  two  more  battleships  were  laid  down  at  the  Imperial  Dockyard 
at  Yokosuka  which  will  be  the  largest  men-of-war  in  the  world, 
larger  even  than  the  British  battleship  Dreadnought,  of  17,900  tons. 
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The  same  policy  has  been  adopted  in  reference  to  cruisers.     The  new 
vessels  of  this  type  are  really  swift  battleships  of  huge  power.   Japan  has 
always  aimed  at  nearly  twice  as  many  armoured  cruisers  as  battleships. 
In  general  features — though  not  in  armament — the  two  Japanese 
battleships  closely  resemble  the  Dreadnought.    Japan  has  been  con- 
vinced by  the  course  of  events  that  the  6-inch  gun,  throwing  a  100- 
pound  shell,  is  outclassed  for  battle  work,  and  in  neither  of  the  new 
battleships  is  this  weapon  carried.     In  place  of  a  one-big-gun  arma- 
ment of  ten  12-inch  weapons  as  in  the  Dreadnought,  the  Japanese 
in  these  two  new  battleships  have  mounted  four  12-inch  guns  and 
twelve  10-inch,  while  a  dozen  4'7-mch  quick-firers  will  be  utilised  for 
repelling  attacks  by  torpedo  craft.     Prior  to  the  war  with  Russia,  the 
12-pounder  gun  was  considered  sufficiently  powerful  for  dealing  with 
torpedo  craft,  but  now  this  small  piece  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
effective,  and  while  in  the  British  battleships  about  to  be  laid  down 
the  4-inch  gun  will  be  used,  the  Japanese  have  gone  a  step  further 
in  fitting  4'7-inch  weapons,  throwing  a  shell  of  fifty  pounds.     The 
4'7-inch  gun  does  not,  however,  replace  the  outclassed  6-inch  gun  as 
has  been  suggested  in  some  criticisms,  but  supersedes  the  12-pounders 
hitherto  carried  by  practically  all  the  battleships  of  the  world.     These 
two  Japanese  vessels  will  have  about  the  same  rate  of  steaming  as  the 
Dreadnought,  and  this  is  surely  the  most  effective  reply  which  can  be 
made  to  those  critics  who  have  been  so  energetic  in  criticising  this 
feature  of  the  battleship  design  of  the  Admiralty.    The  Japanese 
ships  were  laid  down  before  the  end  of  the  war,  and  consequently 
they  do  not  embody  the  maturely  considered  lessons  of  battle.    It 
will  be  found  that  the  next  battleship  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Jap- 
anese will  correspond  in  armament  to  the  one-big-gun  principle — 
all  12-inch  weapons  as  in  the  Dreadnought — embodied  with  so  much 
success  in  the  British  ships  and  now  being  copied  by  the  American, 
German,    and    Russian    naval    authorities.     This    unanimity    is    a 
sufficiently  conclusive  coup-de-grace  to  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  so  energetically  to  depreciate  the  British  design.      Two  and  a 
half  years  have  elapsed  since  the  plans  of  the  Dreadnought  were  pre- 
pared, and  now  we  have  the  spectacle  of  all  the  great  naval  Powers 
— except  France,  whose  design  is  open  to  severe  criticism — busying 
themselves  in  evolving  ships  embodying  the  same  principles — one- 
big-gun  armament,  a  complete  armoured  belt  running  from  end  to  end, 
high   speed,   and    effective    bulkheads    in  association  with  various 
attempts  so  to  construct  the  hulls  as  to  offer  more  effective  resistance 
to  under-water  explosions  of  mines  or  torpedoes.    Month  by  month 
it  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  the  Dreadnought  sets  a  new 
standard  of  battleship  strength.     The  Dreadnought  was  an  inevitable 
development,  but  the  virtue  of  the  British  Admiralty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  seized  and  adopted  the  main  lessons  of  the  war  before  even 
the  two  combatants.    Now  that  Great  Britain  has  one  Dreadnought 
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completed,  three  Dreadnoughts  in  an  advanced  stage  of  construction, 
and  is  about  to  lay  down  three  greater  Dreadnoughts,  and  has  in  addi- 
tion three  Dreadnought  cruisers  nearly  ready  for  sea,  Russia,  Japan, 
the  United  States,  and  Germany  are  all  preparing  to  build  vessels  of 
as  nearly  identical  design  as  possible.  We  have  gained  a  lead  of  two 
years  in  naval  construction. 

Japan  is  also  building  cruisers,  but  these  vessels  do  not  represent 
post-war  wisdom.  There  are  three  armoured  cruisers  in  hand  and 
one,  the  Tsukuba,  has  just  been  completed.  One  of  the  three  is  a 
sister  ship  to  the  Tsukuba  which  recently  visited  England.  She 
displaces  13,750  tons,  has  a  speed  of  twenty-one  knots,  and  an 
armament  of  four  12-inch  and  twelve  6-inch  guns.  In  these  two  ships 
the  6-inch  quick-firer  is  retained,  but  it  may  be  added  that  Japan  has 
already  been  led  by  convincing  reasons  to  abandon  this  weapon.  - 
She  now  has  in  hand  two  other  armoured  cruisers,  and  in  place  of 
twelve  6-inch  guns  each  will  carry  eight  8-inch  weapons.  The  6-inch 
gun  has  seen  its  day.  It  is  uncertain  what  speed  these  last  two  ships 
will  have,  but  as  they  are  to  be  of  1,000  tons  greater  displacement 
than  the  Tsukuba  and  Ikoma  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  will  steam 
considerably  faster  than  those  two  ships  which  have  a  normal  rate 
of  steaming  of  twenty-one  knots.  There  is  also  a  third-class  cruiser 
in  hand,  together  with  two  scouts,  but  these  vessels  are  of  slight 
importance ;  the  main  fact  is  that  Japan  is  concentrating  her  main 
efforts  on  the  construction  of  armoured  ships  and  torpedo  craft,  of 
which  she  has  a  large  number  of  great  size  since  the  war — in  fact,  she 
is  following  in  the  same  path  as  has  been  marked  out  by  the  British 
Admiralty.  The  war  changed  the  principle  of  design  of  battleship  and 
torpedo  craft,  and  for  this  reason  the  British  authorities  for  two  years 
have  been  busy  with  these  two  classes  of  ships. 

In  matters  of  naval  construction  the  Japanese  speak  with  a  voice 
of  authority.  They  have  just  emerged  victorious  from  a  contest 
with  one  of  the  greatest  fleets  of  the  world,  and  every  incident  from  the 
opening  of  the  struggle  to  its  close  has  been  duly  noted  and  weighed 
with  a  view  of  improving  the  instruments  of  war  in  the  future.  Arm- 
chair critics  may  discuss  the  virtues  of  the  battleship  of  moderate 
dimensions,  they  may  continue  to  plead  for  the  survival  of  the  large 
and  costly  cruiser  with  its  protected  deck  and  absence  of  side  armour, 
they  may  urge  the  quickness  of  fire  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
6-inch  gun,  and  they  may  depreciate  the  torpedo,  but  the  action  of 
the  Japanese  in  building  up  a  fleet  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
war-worn  ships  which  are  fast  becoming  obsolete  effectually  disposes 
of  all  their  arguments.  Japan  is  incorporating  in  her  ships  the  actual 

2  The  battleship  Mikasa,  after  sinking  in  Sasebo  harbour,  is  being  practically 
rebuilt,  and  in  place  of  eight  6-in.  quick  firers,  four  10-in.  guns  are  being  mounted — 
a  significant  change  to  carry  out  in  a  vessel  no  longer  absolutely  modern.  The 
Japanese  consider  that  the  heavy  expenditure  will  be  justified  by  the  result. 
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experience  of  war,  while  the  critics  are  merely  giving  expression  to 
personal  views  which  they  have  never  ^had  an  opportunity  of  testing. 
The  Japanese  have  been  engaged  in  battle  and  understand  that  the 
object  of  war  is  not  to  play  with  an  enemy,  injuring  him  here  and 
harassing  him  there,  but  to  annihilate  him  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  For  this  work  the  big  gun  and  the  torpedo  are  both  essential, 
but  in  the  fulness  of  their  knowledge  they  have  abandoned  in  the 
ships  begun  since  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  all  battle  guns  smaller 
than  the  8-inch  weapon,  because  they  hold  that  given  superior  speed 
an  admiral  is  able  to  adapt  his  tactics  to  suit  his  weapons,  and  can 
himself  select  a  range  of  battle  which  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
pouring  in  a  heavy  fire  from  his  12-inch,  10-inch,  and  8-inch  guns 3 
while  keeping  his  own  ships  outside  the  range  of  the  6-inch  carried 
by  the  older  vessels  of  a  foe.  Unless  he  possesses  superiority  of  speed 
he  cannot  utilise  his  heavy  guns  to  the  greatest  advantage,  since  he 
will  no  longer  possess  the  great  advantage  of  determining  the 
range  of  action,  and  unless  he  have  heavy  guns  he  cannot  use  his 
speed  tactically  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  British  Admiralty  took  the  lead  in  this  matter  of  concentration 
of  power  in  a  single  hull,  and  now  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  follow- 
ing in  their  footsteps.  The  navy  of  the  future  will  consist  mainly  of 
battleships  and  torpedo  craft.  The  battleships  will  be  of  two  types, 
the  heavy  and  the  light — practically  battleship-cruisers  of  various  sizes 
— and  the  torpedo  craft  will  be  similarly  of  two  classes,  some  more 
heavily  built  for  service  in  the  open  sea  with  the  fleet,  and  others  of 
lighter  construction  for  use  in  coast  defence,  and  in  addition  there  will 
be  submarines. 

The  new  Japanese  ships  are  being  built  in  Japan.  The  Japanese 
mechanic  has  acquired  technique  of  a  high  standard,  and  the  Japanese 
Government,  as  events  have  now  shown,  can  depend  upon  their  own 
yards  for  the  construction  of  the  largest  men-of-war.  Since  the 
struggle  with  Russia  opened,  the  Imperial  foundry,  which  has  been 
under  construction  for  several  years,  has  been  completed,  and  has 
proved  a  complete  success.  Japan  has  already  provided  herself  with 
factories  for  the  construction  of  guns  and  the  manufacture  of  armour. 
Before  long  Japan  will  be  entirely  independent  of  outside  assistance. 
The  present  fleet  is  exotic,  but  the  fleet  of  the  future  will  be  of  home 
construction  and  will  realise  the  ambitions  which  the  Japanese  people 
have  so  long  entertained.  They  have  been  willing  pupils  of  the  Western 
world,  but  during  the  years  of  tutelage  they  have  never  hidden  their 
anxiety  to  cast  off  the  props  which  stood  them  in  good  stead  during 
the  period  of  development. 

ARCHIBALD  S.  HURD. 

8  It  may  be  prophesied  that  the  8-inch  gun  will  also  disappear  in  new  cruiser- 
battleships. 
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THE    MOSLEM   MENACE 

ONE  ASPECT  OF  PAN-ISLAMISM 


WE  have  recently  heard,  principally  apropos  of  the  disturbances  in 
Egypt,  a  considerable  amount  concerning  Pan-Islamism.  Taking 
into  consideration  how  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  it 
is  surprising  to  find  how  little  has  been  said  concerning  one  of  the 
principal  organisations  for  the  propagation  of  Pan-Islamism.  I  refer 
to  the  sect  known  as  Senussia. 

I  am  aware  that,  comparatively  speaking,  extremely  little  is 
known  in  Europe  regarding  this  organisation.  In  fact,  to  the  man 
in  the  street  the  name  Senussia  conveys  no  meaning  whatsoever  : 
yet,  for  the  few  possessing  a  knowledge  of  this  sect,  the  name,  I  think, 
holds  a  sinister  and  peculiar  significance.  The  little  that  is  known, 
moreover,  proves  that  the  influence  of  the  Senussia  is  both  extensive 
and  far-reaching,  and,  being  bitterly  anti-European,  is  likely — nay, 
almost  certain — to  become  the  cause  of  grave  anxiety  and  danger  in 
the  future,  if  not  of  the  total  expulsion  of  the  white  man  from  Africa, 
an  event  prophesied  by  no  less  an  African  authority  than  Dr.  Carl 
Peters. 

At  this  present  moment  there  is  throughout  Africa  very  general 
discontent  among  the  native  population,  not  only  in  Mahommedan 
countries,  but  universally  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  entire 
continent.  We  have  had  the  Somaliland  expedition,  the  disturb- 
ances in  Egypt,  the  Zulu  rising,  the  troubles  in  German  South- West 
and  East  Africa,  various  affairs  on  the  West  coast,  the  Nandi  expedi- 
tion on  the  East  coast ;  all  minor  events  possibly,  but  straws  showing 
in  which  d  rection  the  wind  blows.  We  have  the  Morocco  question, 
and  the  French  difficulties  throughout  Northern  Africa,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Ethiopian  movement  in  the  South.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Pan- 
Islamism  to  Ethiopianism,  from  the  Dolbahanta  and  Adones  of  the 
Mad  Mullah  to  the  subjects  of  Dinizulu,  from  Nigeria  to  Nandi, 
but  all  these  are  some  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
deep  and  powerful  undercurrent  of  discontent  and  hatred  which  is 
even  now  sweeping  over  the  African  continent.  Influenced  by  this 
the  natives  take  up  any  cause,  any  local  grievance  which  may  give 
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them  a  chance  of  proving  their  animosity  to  the  white  man's  authority. 
Can  it  not  be  imagined,  without  violent  effort,  how  enormous  a  force 
would  spring  into  being  should  some  common  factor  unite  these 
scattered  factions  ?  This  is  what  the  Senussia  bids  fair  to  accomplish  ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  uniting  a  common  blaze  of  revolt  throughout 
African  Islam,  to  kindle  the  entire  Dark  Continent.  For  an  object- 
lesson  of  what  a  common  grievance  between  different — nay  hostile — 
factions  can  accomplish,  we  have  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

Probably  the  most  complete  and  accurate  information  regarding 
the  Senussia  is  to  be  found  in  the  Intelligence  Departments  of  the 
Egyptian  Army  in  Cairo,  and  of  the  French  in  Northern  Africa. 
While  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa  is  permeated  with  the  Senussia, 
its  agents  are  actively  employed  in  almost  every  Mahommedan  country 
in  the  world.  In  Turkey,  Abyssinia,  Somaliland,  Egypt,  the  Sudan, 
and  the  British  and  other  European  colonies  and  protectorates  on 
the  East  and  West  coasts  of  Africa,  an  active  Islamic  propaganda 
is  being  vigorously  disseminated,  especially  among  the  more  warlike 
races ;  and  also  in  particular  among  the  trained  native  troops 
are  special  efforts  being  made  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  hostility  against 
the  Christian  religion,  and  to  have  all  in  readiness  for  the  great 
Jehad  which  is  to  come.  When  it  will  come  no  one  can  tell,  and  this, 
to  the  thinking  mind,  is  the  greatest  danger-signal  about  the  whole 
business. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  so  influence  any  warlike 
Moslem  people  to  religious  enthusiasm  that  they  are  instantly  ready 
in  arms  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  faith.  But  the  most  significant 
and  sinister  symptom  of  this  anti-Christian  crusade  is  that  the  message 
carried  by  the  Senussia  agents  is,  '  Wait,  for  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe. 
Rest  now,  but  when  the  hour  arrives,  rise,  slay,  and  spare  not.' 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Senussia  sect  was 
founded  in  1835,  that  its  rise  has  been  enormously  rapid,  and  that 
its  propaganda  has  been  actively  and  diligently  preached  in  British 
possessions  for  many  years  past,  with  scarcely  one  definite  item  of 
intelligence  concerning  it  being  known,  it  shows  clearly  that  the 
motive  power  and  organising  intelligence  must  be  something  con- 
siderably above  the  average.  It  would  seem  practically  impossible 
that  a  movement  so  enormous  and  significant  can  have  been  carried 
on  day  by  day  for  years,  under  the  very  noses  of  European  officials 
and  trained  and  able  administrators,  among  uncivilised  natives, 
with  scarcely  one  item  of  definite  intelligence  being  discovered  by 
the  various  Governments. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give,  before  proceeding  further,  a  summary 
of  the  information  generally  known  regarding  the  Senussia. 

The  sect  was  founded  in  1835  by  Sidi  Mahomed  bin  Ali  es  Senussia, 
otherwise  known  as  Sheikh  Senussi,  an  Algerian  Arab  born  near 
Mostaganem  towards  the  end  of  the  Turkish  dominion.  A  lineal 
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descendant  of  the  prophet  Mahomed,  he  first  gained  a  reputation 
for  sanctity  at  Fez.  He  then  proceeded  to  Mecca,  where  he  com- 
menced preaching.  However  his  success,  which  was  remarkably 
rapid,  caused  great  local  jealousy  and  he  had  perforce  to  fly  to  Egypt. 
He  started  a  zawia  or  monastery  at  Alexandria,  but  being  excom- 
municated by  the  Shiekh  el  Islam  at  Cairo,  he  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  safety  in  flight. 

This  time  he  fled  across  the  Lybian  desert  to  Jebel  el  Akhdar  near 
Benghazi  on  the  north  coast,  where  he  again  established  a  zawia, 
and  in  a  short  time  had  obtained  a  considerable  following.  There  he 
lived  and  preached,  and  died  in  1859  or  1860,  having  firmly  established 
the  Senussia  sect.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahomed. 

The  doctrine  preached  by  the  Sheikh  Senussi,  and  which  still 
comprises  the  doctrines  and  aims  of  his  disciples,  was  as  follows  :  To 
free  the  Mahommedan  religion  from  the  many  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  it.  To  restore,  under  one  universal  leader,  the  former 
purity  of  faith.  Finally,  and  most  especially,  to  free  all  Moslem 
countries,  more  particularly  those  in  Africa,  from  the  dominion  of 
the  infidel ;  to  which  end  undying  hostility  to  every  Kafir  is  enjoined. 
This  last  object,  viz.  to  free  Moslem  countries  from  the  rule  of  the 
infidel,  is  the  primary  object  of  their  desire,  without  the  fulfilment  of 
which,  indeed,  the  remainder  of  their  task  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  attain.  It  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  universal  Jehad,  or  Holy 
War,  after  which  Islam  under  a  general  leader — presumably  the  then 
ruling  Senussi  sheikh — is  to  be  cleansed  and  purified,  and  to  return 
to  its  former  austerity  and  rigour  of  faith. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  aims  of  the  Senussia,  aims  that  are  being 
pressed  with  indomitable  courage,  with  intense  devotion,  and  with 
indefatigable  perseverance. 

Mahomed,  the  second  sheikh,  was  declared  by  his  father  on  his 
deathbed  to  be  the  long  expected  Mahdi,  whose  advent  had  been 
prophesied  by  the  original  founder  of  the  Mahommedan  faith.  The 
prophesy  declares  that  a  great  Mahdi  will  arise,  who  will  be  the  prophet 
himself  reincarnated,  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that 
under  his  leadership  the  whole  of  mankind  shall  be  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  AUah. 

There  were  many  circumstances  which  lent  credibility  to  the 
dying  sheikh's  statement,  inasmuch  as  they  coincided  with  the 
qualifications  specified  by  the  great  Mahomed  by  which  the  future 
Mahdi  might  be  known.  As  in  the  prophecy,  the  youth's  parents 
were  named  Mahomed  and  Fatima ;  he  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  prophet  Mahomed ;  he  had  lived  for  several  years  in  solitude 
as  a  hermit ;  he  had  the  '  high  nose  and  open  face  '  of  the  prophecy  ; 
and  he  had  the  V-shaped  opening  in  his  teeth  and  the  purple  mole 
between  the  shoulders  which  signify  favoured  of  Allah. 

This   dying^declaration,    accompanied   by   so   many   favourable 
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circumstances,  gave  to  Mahomed  a  great  initial  advantage  when 
assuming  the  chieftainship  of  the  Senussia.  He  himself,  as  he  after- 
wards proved,  was  a  man  of  unusually  high  ability  and  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  furthering  his  designs.  Grasping  the  reins  of 
office  at  an  advantageous  moment,  with  much  in  his  favour,  he  turned 
every  circumstance  to  his  advantage  and  in  a  very  short  time  his 
power  and  influence  had  rapidly  increased. 

Under  his  able  command  the  Senussia  sect  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  never  during  his  lifetime  did  it  cease  to  go  forward, 
while  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  had  reached  a  power  greater  than 
any  to  which  it  had  previously  attained.  In  addition  to  an  extremely 
strong  personality,  with  remarkable  brain-power,  perception  and 
foresight,  as  well  as  a  fanatical  zeal,  Mahomed  was  an  excellent 
organiser  and  administrator,  two  qualities  by  no  means  common 
among  Arabs.  Altogether  a  man  of  mark,  more  especially  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he  was  an  African  Arab,  and 
according  to  European  standards  an  uneducated  man. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  found  (by  firman  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey)  the  strongly  fortified  zawia  of  Jarabub  or  Jaghbub,  north- 
east of  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  on  the  frontier,  between  Egypt  and  Benghazi, 
until  quite  recently,  if  not  still,  the  headquarters  of  the  organisation. 
At  Jarabub  he  established  factories  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
depots  of  stores  and  war  material.  There  he  received  tribute  of 
caravans  of  ivory,  slaves  and  ostrich  feathers  from  the  chiefs  and 
sultans  of  the  interior.  There  came  to  him  from  the  almost  unknown 
harbours  of  the  North  coast  cargoes  of  arms  and  ammunition.  There 
flocked  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca  from  Bornou,  North  and  West 
Africa,  Timbuctoo,  and  the  Saharan  provinces,  to  seek  his  blessing. 

One  is  compelled  to  wonder  what  can  be  the  appearance  of  this 
mysterious  desert  fortress,  and  not  only  fortress  but  mart,  arsenal, 
monastery,  and  headquarters  of  a  remarkable  organisation,  from 
whence  may  come  the  call  to  arms  which  may  sound  the  death  knell 
of  Europe  in  Africa.  It  must  indeed  be  an  awe-inspiring  and  fasci- 
nating sight,  this  modern  Medina,  this  fountain  head  from  whence 
may  rise  a  torrent  as  vast  or  vaster  than  that  which,  springing  from 
that  Arab  city  near  the  Red  Sea  shore,  overswept  the  Eastern  world 
so  many  centuries  ago.  Whatever  its  appearance  may  be,  it  can  only 
be  imagined  by  Western  minds,  for  no  European  foot  has  so  far  trodden 
its  streets  and  no  European  eye  has  lighted  on  its  walls.  Three  at 
least,  Nachtigal,  Duverier,  and  Rohlfs  have  essayed,  but  all  have 
been  turned  back  by  members  of  the  brotherhood  long  before  sighting 
their  goal ;  and  of  the  native  spies  sent  out  by  various  Governments, 
few,  if  any,  have  returned. 

At  Jarabub,  Mahomed  held  yearly  meetings  of  the  Mukademin — 
heads  of  local  branches — to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  ensuing 
year's  policy.  He  established  a  wonderfully  effective  system  of 
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communication  by  courier  between  zawias,  and  inaugurated  a  similar 
system  for  the  rapid  transmission  of  important  news.  He  started 
also  a  complete  system  of  registers  of  all  members  of  the  sect. 

Thanks  to  his  able  administration,  the  Senussia  rapidly  became 
extremely  powerful.  So  secure  indeed  did  Mahomed's  position 
become,  that  in  1861  he  was  strong  enough  to  pass  an  edict  practically 
excommunicating  Abdul  Majid,  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  on  account  of  the  closeness  of  his  relations  with 
European  Powers.  The  fact  of  the  Sultan's  death  shortly  after 
the  passing  of  this  edict  added  enormously  to  the  prestige  of  Mahomed. 

So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  Senussia  that  in  1887  there  were 
known  to  be  over  120  zawias  in  existence,  distributed  over  almost 
every  Mahommedan  country. 

Mahomed  was  expected  to  make  some  demonstration  in  November 
1882,  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Hijra,  but  the 
date  passed  without  any  action  on  his  part,  probably  on  account 
of  his  ability  to  see  that  the  occasion  was  premature,  and  that  success 
on  any  large  scale  was  impossible.  Mahomed  died  a  few  years  ago, 
never  having  sanctioned  any  Jehad  on  a  large  scale,  probably  on 
account  of  the  reason  given  above.  He  is  reported  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  sheikh,  about  whom  little  definite 
information  is  forthcoming,  but  from  what  knowledge  we  have 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Mahomed  is  being 
vigorously  developed  by  his  successor  along  precisely  the  same  lines. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that  Mahomed  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  ability.  Like  his  father,  the  first  sheikh,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  an  atmosphere  of  saintly  mystery.  Always  veiled, 
like  the  masked  prophet  of  Khorassan,  even  from  his  most  intimate 
disciples,  he  lived  in  great  seclusion  and  holy  aloofness,  which,  together 
with  his  powerful  personality  and  commanding  ability,  undoubtedly 
rendered  him  an  object  of  the  greatest  reverence  and  awe  to  his 
immediate  followers,  if  not  to  the  entire  Moslem  world.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  teaching,  his  disciples  keep  unknown,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  connection  with  the  Senussia.  They  have  no  distinguishing 
marks  or  devices  as  have  the  majority  of  Mahommedan  Khoum  (sects). 
The  Senussia  devotee  can,  like  the  freemason,  communicate  with  a 
brother  secretly,  while  the  outsider  has  no  idea  of  his  connection  with 
this  powerful  organisation. 

Among  themselves  the  members  of  the  Senussia  enforce  the 
strict  letter  of  Mahommedan  law — sometimes  proceeding  to  almost 
ridiculous  extremes  ;  for  instance,  some  refuse  to  eat  white  crystallised 
sugar,  on  the  ground  that  the  animal  charcoal  sometimes  used  in 
the  refining  process  may  have  been  made  from  an  animal  not '  hallaled  ' 
according  to  Moslem  law.  Great  simplicity  and  austerity  of  life 
are  enforced,  and  the  members  are  devoted  body  and  soul  to  the 
attainment  of  their  ends.  At  the  zawias  all  slaves  and  animals  are 
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branded  A\\  (Allah),  which  signifies  that  they  are  consecrated  to 
Islam.  The  novice  on  joining  is  compelled  to  renounce  the  world. 
All  rich  clothing  and  ornaments  are  forbidden.  Weapons,  however, 
may  be  decorated,  since  they  are  for  use  against  the  infidel  in  the 
Holy  War  which  is  to  come. 

At  the  present  moment  over  all  the  British  possessions  on  the 
East  and  West  coasts  of  Africa,  and  of  course  in  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan,  the  most  determined  efforts  are  being  made  to  enlist  into 
membership  all  the  Mahommedan  troops.  Since  the  West  coast  is 
far  more  in  touch  with  the  North  by  the  several  caravan  routes,  it 
is  natural  that  Senussia  preaching  has  been  in  progress  longer  and 
has  taken  a  deeper  root  there  than  on  the  East.  I  believe  that  I  am 
absolutely  correct  in  saying  that  numbers  of  Senussia  agents  yearly 
enlist  as  soldiers  with  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  mission 
among  the  troops. 

Indeed,  I  understand  that  so  firmly  is  the  propaganda  established 
on  the  West  coast,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  of  any  one 
native  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  or  private  soldier,  '  That 
man  is  not  a  Senussia  agent.'  Your  most  trusted  non-commissioned 
officer,  your  personal  orderly,  a  soldier  with  ten  or  fifteen  years'  service, 
may  have  enlisted  simply  and  solely  as  a  Senussia  agent  and  is  there 
to  devote  his  whole  life,  with  all  the  authority  of  his  rank  and  all 
the  influence  of  his  service,  to  the  spreading  of  the  message  of  Islam. 
I  write  with  no  personal  experience  of  this  part  of  Africa,  but  I  have 
the  assurance  of  one,  by  no  means  prone  to  speak  lightly,  that  should 
the  word  Jehad  come  from  the  Sheikh  Senussi,  should  the  powder- 
mine  at  Jarabub  be  fired  to-morrow,  seventy-five  per  cent,  at  least 
of  our  Mahommedan  troops  would  be  in  arms  against  us. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  by  these  words  I  desire  to  cast  no  slur 
on  the  reputation  or  honour  of  our  West  African  soldiers.  Far  from 
it :  on  many  a  hard-fought  field,  in  many  a  desperate  effort,  have 
they  proved  their  staunch  devotion  and  their  dogged  courage ; 
in  pluck,  endurance,  and  daring  they  have  been  tried — severely 
tried — and  they  have  not  been  found  wanting.  But  what  I  maintain 
is  this,  that  they,  like  any  other  warlike  and  manly  race,  would 
infinitely  prefer — and  is  it  unnatural  ? — the  rule  of  one  of  their  own 
faith,  race,  and  colour  to  that  of  a  white-skinned  infidel  from  another 
continent,  whose  every  idea  differs  so  radically  from  their  own. 
The  inference  is  obvious.  Almost  any  Sikh — a  race  quoted  daily 
for  their  devotion,  and  as  typical  of  almost  every  fine  quality — 
will  tell  the  white  man,  openly  and  without  reserve,  that  while 
admiring  and  loyally  serving  the  English  Raj,  should  they  see  a 
reasonable  chance  of  establishing  an  independent  Sikh  State,  every 
Sikh  would  rise  in  arms  against  us  to-morrow.  And  who  can  blame 
them — or  the  black  African  soldier  ?  Not  I,  for  one. 

Matters  have  not  yet  advanced  so  far  on  the  East  coast,  but  during 
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some  five  years  in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  I  have  come 
across  signs  and  indications  which  go  to  prove  that  a  most  vigorous 
Senussia  movement  is  afoot. 

In  dealing  with  so  ably  organised  a  campaign  as  this,  information 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  In  the  first  place,  until  he  knows 
a  white  man  extraordinarily  well  the  native  will  never  lift  the  veil 
which  conceals  his  mind,  or  admit  the  European  into  his  most  casual 
thoughts.  How  much  more  difficult  it  is  then  to  obtain  confidences 
on  a  subject  so  important  and  so  bound  up  with  all  the  life  interests  of 
every  Mahommedan. 

Further,  the  elementary  and  fundamental  teaching  of  Islam, 
that  every  Kafir  is  born  predestined  to  eternal  damnation,  must 
needs  plant  an  instinctive  contempt  and  hostility  in  every  Moslem 
breast.  Again,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  average  European 
to  follow  the  train  of  thought  and  logic  of  the  native  mind.  A  Burton 
can  do  so  ;  here  and  there  we  find  a  man  with  the  same  power,  but 
how  many  men  there  are  to  whom,  after  twenty  years  of  daily  contact 
with  a  black  race,  the  native  mind  is  an  unknown  quantity — its 
workings  not  even  guessed  at — much  less  known. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  credible  intelligence  is  almost 
insurmountable  ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  the  fact  that 
to  the  average  Mahommedan  the  Sheikh  Senussi  is  one  of  the  most — if 
not  the  most — powerful  influences  in  the  world  of  Islam.  He  is 
admittedly  a  far  more  potent  influence  than  either  the  Mahdi  or  the 
Khalifa  at  the  zenith  of  their  power.  Indeed,  the  then  Sheikh  Senussi 
refused,  with  scorn  and  contempt,  the  aid  for  which  the  Mahdi  (whom 
he  considered  an  imposter  and  charlatan)  appealed  to  him. 

The  following  information  I  gained  from  a  brother  officer  of  mine 
in  British  East  Africa.  He  obtained  it  from  his  orderly,  an  Abyssinian, 
and  a  Christian  (nominally).  This  man  had  been  his  orderly  for 
some  five  years  and  was  devoted  to  him  personally,  but  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  be  induced  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  The  orderly  had  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion, as  he  belonged  to  a  Sudanese  company  nine-tenths  of  the  men 
of  which  were  ex-Dervish  prisoners  at  Atbara  and  Omdurman.  In 
this  company  there  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  amount  of 
Senussia  propaganda  being  at  the  present  time  disseminated,  which 
was  known  to  this  man. 

How  much  more  he  knew  than  he  revealed  can  never  be  ascer- 
tained, as  he  was  recently  killed  in  a  punitive  expedition  and  a  useful 
source  of  information  thus  sealed.  In  my  own  mind  I  think  that  this 
man's  story  represents  about  the  average  Mahommedan  native's 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  more  deeply  implicated, 
however,  undoubtedly  have  a  considerably  greater  knowledge.  The 
story  is  as  follows  : 
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The  Sheikh  Senussi  is  at  present  at  Tunis  Khuddera  engaged 
in  organising  a  movement  for  a  general  Mahommedan  rising  throughout 
Africa.  He  has  agents  throughout  North  and  West  Africa,  and  his 
agents  have  reached  East  Africa,  and  are  enlisting  the  Mahommedans 
there  in  the  cause.  Also  the  Sheikh  Senussi's  intention,  before 
starting  a  general  rising,  is  to  get  his  movement  thoroughly  organised, 
and  then,  if  possible,  to  wait  until  a  war  breaks  out  in  which  either 
France,  or  England,  or  both  are  involved,  and  are  thus  unable  to  give 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Africa. 

The  orderly  also  gave  the  name  and  residence  of  the  chief  Senussia 
agent  in  Khartoum.  I  have  tried  to  give  the  man's  story  in,  as  near 
as  possible,  his  own  words,  and  have  confined  myself  to  the  bald  facts. 
Such  a  story  coming  without  hints,  prompting,  or  suggestion,  but 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  from  an  ignorant  and  uneducated  native, 
appears  to  me  to  be  singularly  significant.  The  statement  agrees  with 
the  information  which  had  been  previously  collected  in  other  parts 
of  Africa,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  truth.  It  is  known 
that  the  Senussia,  while  bitterly  anti-European,  is  especially  hostile 
to  France  and  England,  the  two  most  powerful  European  nations 
in  Mahommedan  Africa. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Senussi  sheikhs  have  made  no  serious 
demonstration.  The  probable  reason  of  this  is  that  they  have  been 
men  of  sufficient  acumen  to  realise  the  loss  of  prestige  that  would 
ensue  from  identifying  themselves  with  a  losing  cause,  as  any  Jehad 
must  so  far  have  been.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  have  been  and  are  behind  almost  every  native  disturbance  in 
French  territory  in  Northern  Africa.  It  is  certain  that  the  outbreak 
in  1881,  when  Colonel  Flatters  and  almost  his  entire  force  were  wiped 
out  by  the  Hoggar  Tewareks  and  the  Welad  Sidi  Sheikh  Arabs,  was 
inspired  by  the  Sheikh  Senussi,  Mahomed  II.,  through  the  agency 
of  Abd  el  Kadr.  Again,  the  outbreak  near  Algiers  in  1901,  instigated 
by  Bu  Amana,  was  undoubtedly  a  Senussi  plot,  and  on  October  of 
last  year  a  party  of  Senussi  devotees  exterminated  a  French  patrol  in 
the  Sahara. 

Although  refusing  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  Mahdi  or 
Khalifa,  it  is  certain  that  the  Senussi  sheikh  was,  and  is,  in 
correspondence  with  the  Mullah  in  Somaliland — of  whom  the  last 
has  not  yet  been  heard.  It  also  appears  extremely  probable  that 
the  recent  disturbances  in  Egypt  were  fomented  by  the  Senussia 
agents  there,  although  the  outbreaks  were  probably  premature  and 
not  desired  by  the  Senussia,  who  were  unable  to  keep  in  hand  the 
disaffection  they  had  created. 

One  of  the  incidents  which  struck  me  as  most  significant  of  the 
progress  of  this  movement  in  British  East  Africa  was  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  year  five  Sudanese  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  are  known  to  have  taken  their  discharge,  time  expired,  for  the 
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purpose  of  joining  the  Senussi  sheikh's  forces  in  Northern  Africa, 
instead  of  re-engaging.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Africa  will  show  that 
the  journey  from  Mombasa  to  Jarabub  is  no  light  undertaking. 

This  incident  speaks  for  itself.  How  many  more  discharged 
soldiers  have  joined  the  sheikh  I  am  quite  unable  to  say,  but  these 
five  particular  men  are  known  to  be  with  him  now.  Of  them, 
three  were  non-commissioned  officers,  and  of  the  two  private  soldiers 
one  had  been  my  own  personal  orderly,  and  a  pluckier  fellow  and 
better  soldier  it  would  be  impossible  to  find. 

Another  significant  and  interesting  point  is  that  I  have  reliable 
information  that  yearly  numbers  of  the  Senussia  are  sent  to  Europe, 
chiefly  to  England  and  France,  to  be  throughly  educated  on  European 
lines.  These  men  come  chiefly  from  the  North  and  West  of  Africa. 
These  two  facts  alone  show  definitely  that  we  are  dealing  with  no 
ordinary  Arab  or  negro  fanatical  outbreak,  but  with  a  vast  organised 
movement  directed  by  a  high  intelligence  whose  ramifications  extend 
everywhere,  and  which  in  the  coming  years  will  prove  itself  a  distinct 
and  important,  if  not  the  dominating,  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Dark  Continent. 

In  Barbary,  the  Sahara,  and  in  fact  all  Northern  Africa,  Senussism 
penetrates  the  whole  of  Islam.  It  is  firmly  established  in  Egypt, 
the  Sudan,  Somaliland,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor, 
Turkey,  Uganda,  Zanzibar,  and  the  East  and  West  coasts  of  Africa. 
The  following  towns  and  districts  are  hotbeds  :  El  Aghowat,  Oran, 
Algiers,  Twat,  Insala,  Timbuctoo,  Senegal,  Murzuk,  Kanem,  North- 
West  of  Lake  Chad,  Bornou,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Jarabub,  and  Benghazi. 
From  all  these  places  emissaries  in  hundreds  sally  forth  to  preach 
the  Jehad  to  the  faithful. 

I  have  but  little  information  concerning  this  formidable  organisa- 
tion, and  what  little  I  have  is  poorly  enough  set  forth.  Most  prob- 
ably I  shall  be  set  down  as  an  alarmist,  but  it  is  my  absolute  and 
certain  conviction  that  the  Senussia  is  a  far  more  mighty  force  than 
we  in  Europe  have  any  conception  of,  that  it  is  prospering  and  gaining 
prestige  daily — almost  hourly — and  that  the  day  is  drawing  steadily 
nearer  when  we  shall  stand  face  to  face  with  a  wave  of  Mahommedan 
fanaticism,  universal  throughout  the  continent,  thoroughly  organised 
and  amply  prepared,  compared  to  which  all  previous  wars  with  black 
races  will  be  the  merest  child's  play. 

This  may  not  come  in  our  time,  for  the  able  heads  that  direct  are 
taking  no  risks,  and  mean  when  war  does  come  to  have  all  things 
ready  and  the  odds  as  far  as  possible  in  their  favour.  I  think,  myself, 
that  the  next  twenty  years  will  see  the  advent  of  the  crisis,  but  who 
can  be  certain  ? — it  may  be  fifty  years  hence,  it  may  be  to-morrow. 
It  is  needless  to  mention  the  effect  that  a  Mahommedan  rising  of  this 
magnitude  will  have  on  the  warlike  pagan  races  of  Africa  such  as 
the  Zulus,  Swazis,  Basutos,  Wanyema,  Masai,  &c.,  who  will  jump 
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at  the  chance  of  striking  a  blow  at  their  white  masters.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  £  when  the  time  does  come,  every  black  skin  in  Africa, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Christian  Abyssinians,  will  be  in 
arms  against  the  white  races.  When  that  day  does  come,  and  come 
it  will  certain  as  fate,  the  whites  in  Africa  will  be  at  death  grips  with 
one  of  the  most  formidable  movements  of  all  time — a  wave  of  Moslem 
fanaticism  rolling  in  countless  numbers  across  the  African  continent. 
Composed  of  some  of  the  very  finest  fighting  material — if  not  the 
very  finest — in  the  whole  world,  much  of  it  trained  to  arms  by 
Europeans,  well  armed,  ably  organised  and  led,  gathering  momentum 
at  every  step,  there  will  spring  into  being  one  of  the  most  irresistible 
forces  the  world  will  yet  have  seen.  In  a  day  there  will  have  arisen 
a  situation  compared  to  which  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the  Sudan 
campaigns  combined  would  be  the  smallest  of  incidents. 

As  I  have  already  said,  this  will  probably  be  considered  an 
absurdly  exaggerated  view.  Let  me  once  again  reiterate  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  next  twenty  years  will  see  Europe  struggling 
in  the  throes  of  an  African  war  against  forces  so  great  that  at  the  end 
it  is  unlikely  to  a  degree  that  a  single  white  man  remains  in  Africa. 
Nor  am  I  alone  in  this  belief ;  I  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Carl  Peters 
to  this  effect,  and  I  could  quote  in  support  the  opinion  of  many  others 
— of  men  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  Africa,  who  have  given  her 
of  their  best,  and  who  form  part  of  the  small  minority  of  Europeans  who 
know  the  native  mind. 

So  great  is  the  unrest  and  discontent  among  all  native  races  of 
Africa  that  it  needs  but  a  spark  to  set  the  continent  ablaze  from  end 
to  end.  To  me  the  Senussia  appears  to  be  the  source  from  which 
that  spark  will  come  to  fire  the  powder  mine  which  is  awaiting  it. 

H.  A.  WILSON. 
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SCHOOL    HYGIENE 


THE  Second  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  has  come  and 
gone.  The  first  was  held  in  Nuremberg  in  1904.  That  Congress 
owed  its  origin  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  Griesbach,  and  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  a  considerable  number  of  European  and 
other  Governments.  The  report  of  its  proceedings  is  in  an  interest- 
ing volume  of  some  500  pages.  A  great  variety  of  subjects  were 
discussed  and  much  useful  information  and  experience  was  obtained. 
As  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  so  well  said  in  his  Presidential  Address 
at  the  opening  of  the  second  congress  in  London  on  Monday,  the 
5th  of  August,  the  term  '  school  hygiene  '  was  hardly  a  recognised 
expression  until  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  ;  whereas  now,  owing 
to  efforts  of  many  earnest  pioneers  in  the  subject,  there  is  a  consider- 
able literature  and  a  large  number  of  experts. 

It  was  felt  at  Nuremberg  that  the  second  congress,  to  be  held 
in  London  in  1907,  would  have  to  handle  several  more  aspects  of 
the  school  hygiene  problem  than  there  was  time  to  deal  with  at 
Nuremberg,  and  the  comprehensive  programme  of  this  London  con- 
gress sufficiently  shows  what  a  variety  of  important  topics  require 
to  be  considered  in  any  adequate  discussion  of  school  hygiene.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  useful  to  sum  up  the  objects  which  those  who  promote 
such  conferences  have  in  view.  The  study  of  health  is  no  new  thing. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  studied  it,  and  everything  was  done  in 
Athens  and  Rome  to  promote  the  bodily  health  of  those  nations. 
Coming  nearer  to  our  own  time,  John  Locke,  over  200  years  ago,  pub- 
lished one  of  the  best  books  on  education  that  have  ever  been  written ; 
in  fact  at  this  present  Conference  Herr  Karl  Roller,  of  Darmstadt, 
declared  that  John  Locke,  more  than  all  pedagogues  who  preceded  him, 
and  even  those  who  succeeded  him,  showed  a  keen  interest  in  the 
physical  development  of  his  pupils.  Among  the  principles  he  laid  down 
was  one  to  the  effect  that  children  should  be  taught  how  to  preserve 
their  own  health.  He  did  not  forget  to  hint  at  the  enormous  value  of 
recreation,  and  he  recommended  dancing,  music,  fencing,  wrestling 
and  riding.  For  younger  children  he  recommended  play,  and  he 
insisted  that  the  gamesome  humour  wisely  adapted  by  nature  to  the 
age  and  temper  of  children  should  be  encouraged,  to  keep  up  their 
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spirits  and  improve  their  strength  and  health.  He  also  emphasised 
the  fact  that  habit  is  the  great  factor  in  education.  We  have  no 
doubt  lagged  behind  other  countries  in  our  study  of  the  physical 
condition  of  children ;  though  the  National  Health  Society  (among 
others),  which  held  its  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  in  April  last,  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  diffuse  knowledge  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Now  that  the  State  interferes  and  usurps  the  function  of  the  parents 
by  compelling  the  children  to  go  to  school,  it  must  perforce  undertake 
the  whole  of  their  education. 

In  earlier  days  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  teach  children  to 
read,  write  and  sum  efficiently,  and  the  rest  of  their  training,  or  '  draw- 
ing out,'  was  left  to  the  parents.  One  of  the  most  able  papers  read 
before  the  Conference  says  that,  owing  to  civilisation  and  our  inter- 
ference with  nature's  rough  and  ready  method  of  natural  selection,  and 
by  removing  checks,  making  life  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  unfit,  the 
race  has  deteriorated.  While  formerly  in  consequence  of  natural  checks, 
by  which  nature  eliminated  the  unfit,  the  race  was  continued  by  strong 
people  who  had,  so  to  speak,  '  weathered  the  storm  '  and  survived  by 
their  superior  strength ;  so  now  it  behoves  us  as  a  nation  to  consider 
the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  preserving  the  phy- 
sique, and  bringing  up  the  rising  generation  in  order  to  counteract  the 
evils  of  deterioration.  I  trust  that  none  of  my  readers  will  misunder- 
stand me,  and  think  I  am  dwelling  unduly  on  heredity,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  if  any  distinct  breed  of  animals  had  been  left  to  the  laisser  faire 
policy  (which  is  inevitable  where  human  beings  are  concerned),  the 
main  object  of  producing  a  strong  and  healthy  breed  would  have  been 
defeated.  In  a  most  able  article  in  the  Times  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of 
August,  a  point  was  made  of  the  non-controversial  character  of  a 
hygiene  conference.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  object  to 
be  attained,  but  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  it 
should  be  achieved.  A  glance  through  the  papers  read  at  the 
Congress  will  show  how  authorities  differ  as  to  what  should  be 
taught  and  how  it  should  be  taught.  No  doubt  the  method  of 
conducting  medical  inspection  will  vary  in  different  countries.  In 
one  paper  the  rich  parent  was  held  to  be  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
poor.  Dr.  Clement  Dukes,  physician  to  Rugby  School,  gave  his 
records  of  examinations  of  1,000  boys,  and  found  a  great  many 
of  them  suffering  from  the  effects  of  bad  feeding  in  infancy,  because 
their  own  mothers  had  not  nursed  them.  It  is  obvious  that  either 
inability  or  the  wish  not  to  do  so  is  acting  in  a  very  deleterious  manner 
on  the  health  of  the  children  in  every  rank  of  society.  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  medical  inspection  would  be 
cheap  in  the  end,  as  it  would  make  the  best  of  the  material  at  the 
nation's  disposal.  Uniformity  of  methods  throughout  the  country 
is  essential. 

fcln  another  very  interesting  paper  we  in  England  are  supposed 
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to  have  flown  to  extremes  in  the  question  of  physical  education  of 
children — too  much  '  athleticism '  for  public  school  boys  and  too 
little  exercise  for  poor  children,  both  conducted  with  too  little  know- 
ledge of  what  is  really  good  for  children.  Dr.  Doleris  said  that  gym- 
nastics were  all  very  well,  but  they  were  not  carried  on  in  the  open  air, 
and  did  not  train  the  will  to  act  quickly  and  firmly  like  games.  Several 
people  (among  them  Sir  Lauder  Brunton)  held  that  drill  was  dull 
for  children,  and  the  combination  of  drill  and  games  was  held  to  be 
the  best  thing.  Swedish  drill  was  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher  by  Knudsen  of  Sweden,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child  by  Lieutenant  Grenfell,  and  it  was  held  to  be  important  that  the 
doctor  and  the  drill-instructor  should  work  together.  Rifle  shooting 
was  much  praised  by  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  Dr.  Hanson,  and  others, 
as  good  training  for  eye,  hand  and  mind,  and  the  fear  of  '  militarism  ' 
was  rather  laughed  at.  Besides  this  all  sorts  of  ways  of  amusing 
children  were  explained.  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick's  paper  on  folk 
dancing  was  very  good,  showing  how  they  taught  all  sorts  of  national 
dances  to  children  in  New  York.  The  discussion  on  exercise  for 
girls  grew  quite  hot.  It  was  thought  that  girls  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
could  receive  precisely  the  same  physical  education  as  boys.  All  were 
agreed  upon  the  importance  of  the  training  and  instruction  of 
teachers. 

The  late  Government  were  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of 
the  health  of  the  schools.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1903,  to  make  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  allegations  concerning  the  deterioration  of  certain 
classes  of  the  population,  as  shown  by  the  large  percentage  of  rejections 
on  physical  grounds  of  recruits  for  the  Army  and  especially  by  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland). 
The  Committee  were  invited  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  medical 
profession  could  best  be  consulted  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  with  appropriate  terms  of  refer- 
ence. These  terms  were  subsequently  drawn  as  follows  : — 

(1)  To  determine,  with  the  aid  of  such  counsel  as  the  medical 
profession  are  able  to  give,  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  furnish 
the  Government  and  the  nation  at  large  with  periodical  data  for  an 
active  comparative  estimate  of  the  health  and  physique  of  the  people  ; 
(2)  To  indicate  generally  the  causes  of  such  physical  deterioration  as  does 
exist  in  certain  classes  ;  and  (3)  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  it  can 
be  most  effectually  diminished. 

Lord  Londonderry,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  successor,  who  has 
always  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  the  physical  education  of  children, 
appointed  a  Committee  on  the  14th  of  March,  1905 : 

1.  To  ascertain  and  report  on  what  is  now  being  done,  and  with 
what  result,  in  respect  of  medical  inspection  of  children  in  public 
elementary  schools. 
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2.  And,  further,  to  inquire  into  the  methods  employed,  the  sums 
expended,  and  the  relief  given  by  various  voluntary  agencies  for  the 
provision  of  meals  for  children  at  public  elementary  schools,  and 
to  report  whether  relief  of  this  character  could  be  better  organised, 
without  any  charge  upon  public  funds,  both  generally  and  with 
special  regard  to  children  who,  though  not  defective,  are  from  mal- 
nutrition below  the  normal  standard. 

This  Committee  included  the  Hon.  Maude  Lawrence,  Chief  Woman 
Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Education — an  appointment  which  was 
widely  approved,  as  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  women  of  the  country 
who  should  be  interested  in  this  question,  for  they  have  a  far  greater 
knowledge  and  experience  than  men  of  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  little  children.  It  was  well  said  by  a  writer  in  an  article  on 
education  in  one  of  our  popular  magazines,  some  time  ago,  that  if 
'  My  Lords  at  Whitehall  had  asked  some  old  woman's  advice  on 
the  question  of  managing  and  bringing  up  of  small  children  in 
elementary  schools,  many  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years  would  have  been  avoided.' 

It  happens  that  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  coincides  with  the 
announced  intention  of  the  Government  to  pass  a  Bill  which  will 
make  it  compulsory  on  every  local  education  authority  in  England  and 
Wales  to  provide  for  the  medical  inspection  of  children  attending 
public  elementary  schools ;  and  will  also  empower  such  authorities  as 
see  fit  to  do  so  to  make  arrangements  for  attending  to  the  health  and 
physical  condition  of  the  children  in  those  schools.  This  proposal  is 
practically  the  outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  various  departmental 
and  other  Committees  which  the  late  Government  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  questions  connected  with  the  physical  condition  of 
the  people,  into  the  need  for  something  of  the  nature  of  an  anthropo- 
metric  survey  and  into  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  scientifically 
compiled  reports  upon  the  physique  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  important  new  duty  by  the  local  education 
authorities  will  depend  for  its  effectiveness  very  largely  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  Board  of  Education  in  Whitehall  deals  with  the  work  to 
be  accomplished,  and  it  is  thus  of  great  advantage  that  the  ex- 
perience in  these  matters  of  various  Governments  should  have  been 
focussed  so  recently  in  London,  before  the  Government  and  the  local 
authorities  enter  upon  these  important  functions  in  the  coming 
autumn.  A  glance  at  pages  32-42  of  the  green  programme  of  the 
Congress  will  show  the  various  subjects  which  were  considered  and 
on  which  so  much  light  was  thrown  by  the  deliberations  of  the 
delegates. 

It  is  suggested  that  there  are  three  main  groups  into  which  the 
subject  can  be  divided  : 

A.  How  best  to  make  the  school  in  its  structure  and  in  its 
physical  conditions  as  hygienic  and  sanitary  as  possible  for  those  who 
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attend  it,  thus  preventing  the  aggregation  of  large  numbers  of 
children  and  their  withdrawal  from  the  open  air,  for  some  five  hours 
on  five  days  of  every  week,  for  seven  or  eight  years  of  their  life,  from 
having  deleterious  effects  upon  their  physical  and  mental  health. 

B.  How  best  to  use  these  schools  as  a  means  of  instructing  the 
rising  generation  (and  thus  eventually  the  whole  population)  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  physical  health,  including  know- 
ledge as  to  suitable  and  unsuitable  foods  and  ways  of  avoiding  the 
main  causes  of  ill-health  ;  and  also  how  to  secure  that  colleges  for  the 
training  of  teachers  shall  send  out  teachers  with  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  main  principles  of  personal  hygiene,  equipping  them  in  this 
respect  for  their  duties  as  teachers  of  children. 

C.  How  best  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
daily  presence  of  some  five  million  children  in  schools,  in  order  : 

(1)  By  careful  medical  inspection  of  them  to  preserve  and  record 
their  actual  physical  condition ; 

(2)  By  wise  treatment  of  particular  children  to  restrict  the  dis- 
semination of  certain  communicable  ailments  from  child  to  child,  and 
even  sometimes  to  mitigate  special  ailments ; 

(3)  By  observation  of  particular  children  to  secure  that  inherent 
defects  are  not  aggravated  by  wrongly  applied  or  unsuitable  education, 
and  that  such  children  are  separated,  and  drafted  to  suitably  devised 
schools  or  institutions  ;  and 

(4)  To  initiate  means  of  extending  what  may  be  called  the  pre- 
ventive, as  distinct  from  the  therapeutic,  operations  of  modern  medical 
and  sanitary  science. 

Each  of  these  main  divisions  of  the  subject  raises,  of  course,  an 
infinity  of  difficult  and  interesting  problems  ;  and  the  sub -divisions  of 
C  are  not  only  of  the  greatest  practical  interest,  but  also  show 
how  little  investigation  has  up  till  now  been  made  and  where  there 
is  greatest  need  for  knowledge  ;  especially  as  any  unwise  step  will  be 
attended  with  the  gravest  consequences  to  the  national  health 
through  the  wide  scope  of  any  administrative  action  when  some 
twenty  thousand  schools  are  involved. 

As  regards  the  question  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children, 
there  may  be  said,  roughly  speaking,  to  be  two  main  lines  of  thought, 
not  mutually  exclusive,  but  representing  respectively  a  somewhat 
different  trend.  One  of  these  emphasises  that  aspect  of  the  school 
medical  inspector's  work  which  deals  with  the  medical  and  physical 
effects  upon  the  individual  child  of  various  forms  of  study  and 
of  physical  exercises ;  including  the  observation  of  physical  and 
mental  defects  of  the  individual  child,  with  a  view  to  remedying 
them  by  treatment. 

The  other  emphasises  the  case  for  those  developments  which  concern 
the  State's  responsibility  for  arranging  and  modifying  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  life  of  the  citizen. 
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Thus  the  whole  question  is  how  to  educate  or  to  train  a  child's 
body  and  mind  concurrently,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  life  it  will  ultimately 
have  to  lead.  Unluckily,  during  the  past  thirty  years  or  so  much 
greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  mental  development  of  children 
than  to  physical  education  in  elementary  schools,  and  it  has  hardly 
been  recognised  that  keeping  a  child  sitting  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  four  from  the  age  of  three  to  fourteen  is  by  no  means 
developing  its  body  but  rather  stunting  its  growth.  There  was  a  very 
sharp  discussion  at  the  Congress  over  Dr.  Newsholme's  paper.  He 
wanted  to  exclude  all  children  under  five  from  school;  but  many 
disagreed,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  against  him — probably 
consisting  of  mothers  who  find  it  difficult  to  look  after  children  at  this 
early  age  when  they  are  at  work  themselves,  and  teachers  who  find  that 
infants  are  more  amenable  if  sent  to  school  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 
Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  strong  opinion  among 
experienced  people  that  it  is  very  bad  for  such  very  little  children 
to  have  to  sit  still  for  the  length  of  time  which  is  necessary  during 
school  hours.  It  is  not  only  injurious  to  their  growth,  but  teaches 
them  to  learn  from  books  instead  of  observation.  To  draw  another 
example  from  animal  life,  no  one  having  the  care  of  foals  or  puppies 
would  allow  them  to  be  shut  up  at  such  an  early  age,  as  no  amount  of 
artificial  exercise  could  possibly  make  up  for  the  freedom  of  natural 
movement. 

Times  have  altered,  and  it  has  hardly  been  recognised  how  immense 
are  the  changes  that  have  gradually  taken  place  in  the  home  life  of  this 
country  since  compulsory  education  has  been  enforced.  Children  are 
now  removed  for  so  many  hours  in  the  day  from  the  influence  of 
their  mothers,  whereas  formerly  girls  learnt  by  rule  of  thumb  a  rough- 
and-ready  method  of  the  care  of  infants,  housework,  cooking  and 
general  household  management.  The  present  generation  of  women 
have  learnt  in  some  cases  the  above  subjects  in  a  sort  of  way  from 
books  and  from  teachers  in  schools;  which,  however,  is  not  so 
efficacious  as  the  experience  obtained  at  home.  This  has  certainly 
had  a  deleterious  effect  in  fitting  women  for  household  work. 
Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  homes  are  not  always 
what  they  should  be;  and,  as  before  mentioned,  now  that  the 
State  has  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  children  everything  must 
be  taught  in  the  schools.  The  writer,  having  studied  these  subjects 
for  some  years,  is  of  opinion  that,  particularly  in  crowded  areas, 
one  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  diffusing  knowledge  of  all- 
important  rules  of  health  and  sanitation  is  by  the  visits  of  a 
thoroughly  trained  nurse  in  the  homes.  These  nurses  advise  the 
mothers  as  to  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  before  the  birth  of  their 
children,  and  the  best  way  of  feeding  them  and  caring  for  them  during 
the  first  years  of  their  existence.  Statistics  prove  beyond  doubt 
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that  where  district  nurses  are  employed  infant  mortality  steadily 
decreases. 

What  is  required  is  the  rearrangement  of  the  school's  curriculum, 
and,  above  all,  that  the  teachers  themselves  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health.  Children  are  extraordinarily  imita- 
tive ;  therefore,  it  is  much  more  important  what  teachers  really  are 
themselves  than  the  lessons  which  they  may  give  by  word  of  mouth. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  among  his  Majesty's  inspectors,  and  lately 
among  the  local  authorities,  to  pay  far  more  attention  to  buildings, 
hat- pegs,  cloak-rooms,  etc. ,  than  to  the  quality  of  the  teaching  given  in 
schools,  and  at  present  a  school  teacher,  in  addition  to  instructing  the 
children  in  book  learning,  is  required  to  instruct  them  in  every 
branch  of  physical  and  mental  knowledge,  and  to  give  them  the 
training  which  used  to  be  given  at  home. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  value  of  such  a  Congress  as  recently 
held  in  London  will  be  felt  throughout  the  country,  in  arousing  interest 
in  a  question  which  every  English  citizen  should  consider  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  himself,  viz.  the  preservation  of  the  race.  It  is  also  to 
be  hoped  that  women  will  make  use  of  the  advantage  now  conferred 
upon  them  by  becoming  candidates  for  election  to  local  bodies 
which  deal  with  these  questions,  and  that  they  will  give  the  country 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  experience.  It  is  a  trite  saying 
and  a  platitude  that  '  the  hand  which  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the 
world ' ;  and  though  the  State  has  usurped  the  mother's  place,  yet 
the  State  is  largely  comprised  of  mothers  and  potential  mothers,  and 
it  is  for  them  to  use  their  knowledge  and  to  make  their  influence 
felt  on  these  subjects,  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  life  of  the 
nation  at  large.  The  matter  is  a  serious  one,  and  all  women  in 
every  rank  of  life  in  this  country  should  realise  how  much  depends 
upon  the  example  they  are  willing  to  set  and  the  help  they  are 
prepared  to  give  to  those  who  are  striving  to  raise  the  standard  of 
health  of  the  mind  and  the  body  of  every  member  of  the  community. 

Of  a  truth,  'the  youth  of  a  nation  are  the  trustees  of  posterity.' 
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THERE  is  much  virtue  in  a  phrase,  even  when  it  means  very  little, 
and  the  phrase  '  educational  ladder  '  has  seized  upon  the  imagination 
of  many  earnest  people  who  see  in  it  the  solution  of  all  educational 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  number  of  equally 
earnest  men  and  women  who  believe  that  '  the  educational  ladder ' 
and  all  that  the  term  commonly  implies  is  a  mistaken  ideal  and  has 
been  productive  of  many  serious  mistakes  in  educational  policy  during 
the  last  few  years.  Let  us  see  what  the  expression  means  to  those 
who  advocate  it.  Our  ideal,  they  say,  is  that  the  girl  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  (I  am  here  only  dealing  with  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  girl)  shall  be  able  to  go  to  the  university,  and  if  possible 
become  a  teacher.  If  the  university  and  the  teaching  profession 
were  the  goal  of  the  elect  few  there  would  be  little  to  object  to  in  this 
ideal ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and  while  numbers  of  girls 
from  the  elementary  schools  are  at  the  present  moment  being  educated 
directly  with  the  intention  that  they  shall  proceed  to  the  university 
as  a  preliminary  to  teaching,  an  equally  large  number  are  receiving 
a  precisely  similar  education — which  for  shortness  I  term  pre-univer- 
sity  education — although  it  is  well  known  and  recognised  that  they 
will  never  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  university,  but  will  probably 
end  their  education  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  so. 

The  possession  of  an  '  ideal '  in  education  is  so  immensely  valuable 
and  so  rare,  that  one  is  loth  to  do  anything  to  bring  it  into  disrepute, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  upholders  of  the  '  educational 
ladder '  were  animated  by  the  desire  that  no  girl  of  superior  ability 
should  be  prevented  from  receiving  higher  educational  advantages 
simply  because  her  earlier  years  had  been  passed  at  an  elementary 
school.  Such  an  ideal  will  surely  appeal  to  all  who  care  for  education, 
and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  Socialist  to  hold  that  careers  should 
be  open  to  all,  and  that  neither  birth  nor  wealth  should  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  very  best  education  that  the  country  can  give.  The 
mistake  of  those  who  advocated  this  '  ladder '  theory  seems  to  have 
been  that  they  imagined  vast  numbers  of  children  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  were  capable  of  higher  intellectual  work,  and  that  the 
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pre-university  type  of  higher  education  was  the  one  and  only  kind. 
I  suppose  no  one  at  this  time  of  day  holds  the  early  Victorian  views 
that  the  '  three  R.s  '  are  quite  enough  for  the  children  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  that  twelve  or  thirteen  is  the  age  when  the  child 
should  leave  school.  But  many,  though  staunchly  advocating  the 
extension  of  the  school  age,  believe  that,  at  present,  the  average 
(or  even  slightly  above  the  average)  elementary  girl  gets  very  little 
advantage  from  so-called  secondary  education,  and  in  a  great  many 
instances  she  not  only  gets  no  good,  but  suffers  positive  harm. 

We  will  put  on  one  side  for  the  moment  the  large  number  of 
elementary  scholars  who  enter  the  secondary  schools  with  the  idea 
of  becoming  teachers.  Their  case  requires  separate  discussion. 
As  the  secondary  school  is  at  present  constituted,  the  curriculum  is 
a  very  wide  one,  and  the  elementary  child  finds  she  has  several  new 
subjects  to  learn  which  are  often  a  real  difficulty  to  her.  She  also 
finds  now  that  she  has  a  great  deal  of  home-work  to  do,  a  thing  almost 
unknown  in  the  elementary  school ;  her  home  surroundings  are  often 
such  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  quiet  place  in  which  to  work,  her 
hours  of  quiet  being  constantly  interrupted  by  the  necessary  duties 
of  a  poor  household.  I  do  not  say  that  a  girl  should  not  take  her 
share  in  household  work,  but  under  present  conditions  of  school-life 
she  is  almost  obliged  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  her  work  if  she  is 
to  take  a  creditable  place  in  the  school.  This  want  of  quiet  and 
leisure  tells  greatly  upon  the  physique  of  the  girls,  who  will  often  be 
attempting  to  solve  difficult  mathematical  problems  while  giving  a 
hand  in  the  washing  of  the  baby.  From  the  health  point  of  view, 
therefore,  it  seems  a  great  mistake  to  harass  the  girl  with  a  great  deal 
of  difficult  work  during  the  most  important  years  of  youth.  The 
harassed  look  on  the  face  of  many  an  overworked  schoolgirl  will 
always  haunt  those  who  have  helped  to  fill  her  with  a  smattering  of 
Latin,  German,  and  mathematics  !  Most  of  the  girls  who  come  from 
the  elementary  schools  are  terribly  conscientious  in  the  matter  of  work, 
and  often  neglect  the  social  side  of  the  secondary  schools — its  games 
and  its  societies — and  devote  themselves  whole-heartedly  to '  grind.'  If 
these  four  or  five  years  of  '  cramming '  were  a  prelude  to  the  university, 
something  perhaps  (?)  might  be  said  for  it  on  the  score  of  necessity; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  girls  I  am  now  considering  the  education  is  an 
end  in  itself,  for  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  the  girl  must  leave  school 
and  begin  to  prepare  for  earning  her  living.  What  have  these  years 
at  a  secondary  school  done  for  her  ?  Very  little,  I  honestly  believe ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  also  believe  that  education  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  or  so  might  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  school-life.  As 
things  are  at  present,  the  elementary  girl  leaves  the  secondary  school 
with  a  smattering  of  many  things,  and  little  real  interest  in  any  one 
thing.  It  is  not  my  object  here  to  criticise  the  secondary  schools  ; 
my  point  is  that  the  education  given  in  the  present  secondary  schools 
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is  not  suited  for  the  elementary  scholar  who  finishes  her  school  educa- 
tion at  sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  time-table  is  so  overcrowded  with 
subjects,  and  the  scholar  so  often  comes  quite  unable  to  receive  the 
education  in  the  form  it  is  presented  to  her  in  the  secondary  schools, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  if  at  the  end  of  her  four  years  she  has  really 
derived  little  benefit  from  her  sojourn.  When  the  time  comes  for 
her  to  train  for  some  employment  she  finds  herself  possessed  of  '  tags  ' 
of  knowledge  of  very  little  value.  She  cannot  afford,  nor  does  she 
want  to  train  for  teaching,  and  the  only  thing  that  looms  clearly 
before  her  narrow  vision  is  the  career  of  a  clerk,  which  strikes  her  as 
pre-eminently  superior  to,  and  much  better  than  domestic  service. 

Of  all  careers  for  women  that  have  opened  up  during  recent  years, 
that  of  the  clerk  is,  perhaps,  the  most  hopeless,  and  the  most  un- 
desirable. And  yet  by  some  strange  irony  of  fate  it  is  to  this  work 
that  thousands  of  girls  are  daily  flocking,  and  seem  likely  to  go  on 
flocking  unless  a  definite  attempt  is  made  to  stem  the  tide.  Our 
present  education  is  very  largely  answerable  for  this  overcrowding 
of  the  clerical  market,  and  as  long  as  girls  are  receiving  an  almost 
entirely  '  bookish '  education,  practically  divorced  from  handwork 
of  any  kind,  so  the  average  girl  of  no  great  intellectual  ability  will 
find  clerical  work  the  easiest  and  the  most  attractive.  Yet  when 
we  look  at  the  clerk's  work  from  all  points  of  view  it  is  difficult  to 
find  anything  to  recommend  it,  and  the  *  attractions '  certainly  seem 
far  to  seek.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  charm  of  the  clerk's  life  lies 
in  the  daily  train- journey  and  its  attendant  excitements,  and  the 
supposed  superiority  of  clerical  to  domestic  work  from  a  social  point 
of  view.  Of  course,  public  opinion  always  counts  for  a  very  great 
deal,  and  until  we  can  raise  the  status  of  domestic  service  or  have 
learnt  the  true  meaning  of  equality  we  shall  not  prevent  a  certain 
number  of  girls  from  choosing  the  clerical  profession.  But  we  need 
not  arrange  our  education  in  such  a  way  that  the  main  result  of  it  is 
the  creation  of  a  vast  body  of  inferior  clerks.  For  very  few  of  the 
girls  who  leave  school  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  are  capable  of  becoming 
anything  more  than  inferior  clerks,  and,  as  these,  what  is  their  life  ? 
On  an  average  they  earn  from  12s.  to  II.  a  week,  rising  to  25s.  now 
and  again  ;  the  hours  are  long,  often  nine  to  six,  and  these,  with  a  train- 
journey,  leave  the  girls  little  time  for  outside  interests.  Often  they 
spend  all  their  days  in  a  stuffy  room  with  half  a  dozen  other  clerks, 
doing  work  of  the  most  monotonous  nature  which  calls  for  no  expression 
of  the  individual,  no  thought,  no  feeling.  It  is,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  a  deadening  work  to  sit  at  a  desk  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
a  day  adding  up  rows  and  rows  of  figures  and  writing  dull,  unhuman 
business  letters.  Neither  mind  nor  soul  can  be  responsive  to  such 
work,  yet  this  is  the  work  that  probably  nine  out  of  ten  clerks  are 
doing  every  day  of  their  lives.  Happily,  most  of  us  are  not  intro- 
spective and  we  do  not  analyse  our  emotions,  but  just  take  things 
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as  they  come ;  and  so  the  girl  clerk  performs  her  work  mechanically, 
and  seldom  recognises  its  deadening  effect  upon  her.  Yet  though 
she  does  not  recognise  it,  and  is  happier  thereby,  none  the  less  she 
suffers  from  it,  both  in  mind  and  body.  Probably  the  average  clerk 
regards  her  work  lightly,  for  she  holds  she  will  marry  ere  long,  and  so 
need  not  look  forward  to  years  of  clerical  work.  If  she  marries  early 
no  great  harm  has  been  done,  though  even  then  it  seems  a  waste  of 
energy  to  have  spent  some  years  in  absolutely  unproductive,  not  to 
say  harmful,  work.  If,  as  is  so  often  the  case  nowadays,  she  does 
not  marry  till  she  has  been  working  a  dozen  years  or  so,  the  result  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  She  has  never  had  even  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  cookery,  house  management,  or  infant  rearing,  and  when  she 
comes  to  look  after  her  own  house  and  child  she  finds  herself  hope- 
lessly at  sea.  At  school  she  learnt  none  of  the  useful  household 
arts,  and  since  she  has  been  earning  her  living  there  has  been  no  time 
to  do  a  stroke  of  work  in  her  home  or  her  lodgings.  Her  health  has 
suffered  from  the  long  confinement  and  the  constant  stooping  posture, 
while  the  daily  excitement  of  going  to  town  inclines  her  to  regard 
life  in  a  tiny  suburban  villa  as  intensely  dull,  and  all  household  work 
as  hard  and  disagreeable.  Clerical  work  is  the  worst  possible  prepara- 
tion for  marriage  and  motherhood,  and  if,  as  a  nation,  we  desire  to 
rear  healthy  children  we  must  do  something  to  decrease  the  number 
of  women  clerks.  Blackburn,  with  its  army  of  factory  girls  and 
women,  enjoys  the  unenviable  reputation  of  having  the  largest  death- 
rate  in  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  not  only  among  the  mill-hands  that 
the  children  suffer,  and  it  is  as  futile  to  expect  that  anaemic,  narrow- 
chested,  round-shouldered  women  clerks  should  produce  healthy 
babies  as  that  mothers  working  all  day  in  factories  can  do  anything 
but  neglect  their  offspring. 

Economic  conditions  have  probably  helped  to  bring  about  the 
state  of  affairs  I  have  just  described,  but  education  is  answerable  for 
much.  The  extension  of  the  school  age  to  sixteen  might  be  produc- 
tive of  excellent  results,  if  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  education  could 
be  worked  out ;  and  surely  now,  when  at  last  the  country  is  beginning 
to  wake  up  to  the  value  of  education,  something  better  can  be  devised 
than  that  which  educates  the  girl  into  the  clerk !  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  give  the  elementary  girl  from  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve 
a  thoroughly  good  education  in  English,  one  foreign  language  and 
elementary  science,  with  cookery,  dressmaking  and  domestic  manage- 
ment during  her  last  years  ?  It  does  not  really  matter  whether 
she  receives  this  education  at  an  elementary  or  a  secondary  school ; 
what  does  matter,  and  matters  vitally,  is  that  the  teachers  shall  be 
women  (or  men)  of  liberal  ideas  who  will  teach  their  subjects  with 
enthusiasm  and  in  an  enlightened  fashion.  Think  what  four  years' 
real  teaching  in  English  literature  might  be  :  it  would  mean  that  the 
girl  got  to  love  her  Dickens  and  her  Mrs.  Gaskell,  her  Longfellow 
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and  her  Tennyson,  her  Kingsley  and  her  Scott,  and  would  continue 
to  love  these  writers  long  after  she  had  left  school.  For  the  impressions 
of  childhood  are  the  strongest  of  all  impressions,  and  books  read 
when  the  mind  is  soft  and  pliable  as  wax  retain  their  impressions  for 
ever.  A  good  reading  or  literature  lesson  every  day  for  four  years, 
with  no  idea  of  '  getting  up '  books  for  examinations  (the  most  fatal 
of  all  stumbling-blocks  to  the  appreciation  of  good  literature  !),  would 
enable  the  pupils  to  get  a  thoroughly  good  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  best  English  authors,  and,  provided  there  is  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  this  acquaintance  will  blossom 
into  love.  And  that  is  the  aim  of  all  literature-teaching — love  rather 
than  knowledge.  If  the  girl  possess  a  real  love  for  some  of  the  great 
writers  she  will  not  fill  her  mind  after  she  leaves  school  with  the 
degrading  stuff  that  occupies  far  too  much  space  on  our  bookstalls. 
Girls  of  all  classes  and  all  tastes  nearly  always  enjoy  Dickens,  Kingsley, 
and  Scott  if  they  are  introduced  to  these  writers  in  the  proper  way , 
but  a  suitable  introduction  is  necessary.  For  the  modern  girl  will 
not  dig  into  a  book  in  the  way  her  mother  and  grandmother  did  : 
the  ground  must  be  properly  prepared,  and  then  she  will  reap  the 
advantage.  But  it  is  worth  while  preparing  the  ground  very  carefully 
if  we  are  going  to  reap  a  rich  harvest.  Those  who  have  taught  in 
evening  classes  and  had  factory  girls  as  their  audience  know  how 
deeply  interested  a  class  will  become  in  a  play  of  Shakespeare  or  a 
novel  of  Dickens,  especially  if  the  pupils  themselves  may  take  part  in 
the  lesson.  And  it  is  the  same  with  other  subjects  ;  if  only  they  are 
taught  thoroughly  and  the  pupils  can  get  a  real  grasp  of  them  before 
they  leave  school,  any  subject  is  of  educational  value,  though  some 
naturally  are  more  valuable  than  others.  History,  taught  wisely, 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all,  for  it  includes  almost  everything 
that  affects  human  life ;  and  since  we  seldom  teach  ethics  directly,  it  is 
very  useful,  as  it  affords  the  best  means  of  inculcating,  broadly  and 
generally,  morality  in  its  widest  aspect.  It  teaches  sometimes  by 
example,  sometimes  by  contrast,  patriotism,  brotherhood,  liberty, 
equality,  and  all  the  things  that  make  life  noble.  And  if  in  the  future, 
as  it  seems  likely,  women  are  to  exercise  political  power,  it  is  surely 
necessary,  and  indeed  urgent,  that  those  who  will  exercise  that  power 
should  be  given  a  right  conception  of  the  march  of  history.  The 
average  Englishwoman  is  woefully  ignorant  of  her  country's  history, 
far  more  so  than  the  German,  and  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
history  teaching  in  our  schools  has,  until  lately,  been  poor,  while  in 
Germany  it  is  excellent. 

This  question  of  teaching  brings  me  to  another  part  of  my  subject, 
to  which  I  referred  earlier  in  this  article — a  question  of  immense 
importance — how  far  is  the  class  of  elementary  children  the  best 
from  which  to  draw  our  elementary  teachers  ?  It  is  a  very 
difficult  question  with  which  to  deal,  partly  because  of  the  existence 
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of  a  great  mass  of  prejudice  on  the  subject,  partly  because  many  who 
feel  strongly  in  this  matter  do  not  care  to  express  their  real  views 
for  fear  of  being  considered  '  snobbish.'  The  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  elementary  child  as  the  elementary  teacher  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  schools 
for  the  poorer  classes  sprang  up  rapidly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  individual 
philanthropists,  the  elementary  teacher  has  always  been  the  product 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  in  our  country  time  and  tradition 
sanctify  everything,  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  The  old  argument 
which  was  used  in  the  thirties  against  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
is  being  used  now  :  we  have  done  very  well  under  the  old  system — 
why  alter  it  ?  No  one  will  deny  the  good  work  that  a  devoted  set  of 
men  and  women  have  done  in  our  elementary  schools,  and  only  those 
who  know  the  difficulties  under  which  the  elementary  teacher  has 
laboured  can  properly  appreciate  his  value  and  his  devotion.  It  is 
therefore  in  no  spirit  of  '  snobbishness,'  and  with  an  unstinted  admira- 
tion for  the  admirable  work  done  by  the  elementary  teachers  of  this 
country,  that  the  present  writer  ventures  to  suggest  that  we  are  not 
doing  the  best  for  the  education  of  the  coming  generations  if  we 
place  it  so  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  themselves 
received  their  education  in  the  elementary  schools.  And  let  me 
briefly  state  my  reasons  against  the  present  system  of  encouraging, 
nay,  practically  forcing  (by  means  of  large  money  payments),  a  great 
number  of  elementary  scholars  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

On  platforms  and  in  articles  we  loudly  proclaim  that  teaching  is 
the  noblest  profession ;  we  discuss  educational  ideals,  and  are  never 
tired  of  repeating  that  England's  future  is  based  on  the  education  of 
England's  children.  We  are  at  last  really  interested  in  education, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  much  of  our  '  interest '  so-called 
is  political,  financial,  and  religious  rather  than  educational.  Still, 
it  must  be  granted  we  do  think  a  great  deal  more  about  education 
than  our  forefathers  did,  and  we  are  willing,  as  they  never  were,  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  upon  it.  As  we  are  an  essentially  practical 
nation,  we  build  fine  schools,  equip  magnificent  laboratories,  rent 
fine  playing-fields ;  our  educational  machine  is  well-nigh  perfect. 
But  what  about  the  power  behind  the  machine  ?  It  is  that  which 
tells  in  the  long  run,  and  in  spite  of  scholarships  and  training  I  do 
not  believe  that  as  yet  we  have  tapped  the  best  material.  We  want 
the  very  best  teachers  for  our  elementary  scholars  :  teachers  whose 
character  and  personality  are  such  that  they  shall  exercise  an  inspiring 
influence  on  children  whose  home  surroundings  are  sometimes  most 
unsatisfactory.  Often  the  elementary  school  is  the  source  of  all 
good  influence  in  the  scholar's  life ;  it  is  the  gateway  to  treasures 
from  which  otherwise  he  would  be  for  ever  excluded.  This  is  not 
the  case,  as  a  rule,  in  the  secondary  school,  and  hence  the  quality 
of  the  teacher  does  not  really'matter  nearly  so  much.  But  for  the 
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elementary  scholar  the  character,  the  outlook,  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher  are  just  everything,  and  we  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on 
these  things.  Now,  is  it  natural  to  expect  that  the  attitude  of  one 
who  has  been  brought  up  amid  cramped  surroundings,  who  has 
suffered  physically,  who  has  lived  in  poverty,  who  has  no  traditions 
of  all  that  is  meant  by  a  '  liberal  education,'  will  be  the  best 
for  a  teacher  ?  Heredity,  environment,  education,  count  for  so 
tremendously  much,  and  it  is  as  unscientific  as  it  is  pernicious  to 
claim  that  at  present  the  typical  elementary  child  ;s  likely  to  make 
the  best  teacher.  In  the  future  it  may  be  different,  and  will  be  different, 
if  now  in  the  present  we  choose  our  elementary  teachers  with  the 
greatest  care  and  offer  large  inducements  to  the  best  people  to  take 
up  the  work.  But  as  things  are,  only  a  very  few  of  the  elementary 
children  are  fitted  for  higher  intellectual  work  and  for  a  teaching 
career.  I  have  come  into  contact  with  a  considerable  number  of 
these  girls  ;  I  have  discussed  the  question  with  many  teachers  who 
have  taught  them  in  secondary  schools  and  in  training  colleges, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  is  only  a  very  very  small  per- 
centage who  are  really  fitted  to  become  teachers.  Most  that  I  have 
known  have  been  thoroughly  good,  hard-working  girls,  conscientious 
beyond  all  description,  but  with  the  exception  of  2  or  3  per  cent, 
(of  those  who  had  been  selected  to  become  teachers)  utterly  incapable 
of  real  intellectual  effort,  uncultured,  lacking  the  promise  of  future 
mental  development.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  a  few  years  such  girls 
would  be  so  altered  by  education  in  a  secondary  school  and  a  training 
college  that  they  would  become  desirable  teachers.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion is  against  all  probability,  for  it  is  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  life  that  stamp  the  character. 

I  must  not,  however,  convey  a  false  impression,  and  lead  people 
to  think  that  an  elementary  girl  cannot  become  a  good  teacher, 
elementary  or  otherwise.  That  is  very  far  from  being  my  view. 
What  I  do  maintain  is  that  only  a  very  few  can  be  this,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  our  elementary  teachers  should  come  from  a  class  that  has 
not  received  its  education  in  the  elementary  school.  Frankly,  I 
believe  we  want  a  class  of  teachers  who  are  socially  superior  to  their 
pupils,  and  this  not,  as  I  said,  from  any  snobbishness — for  I  hope 
one  day  social  distinctions  will  disappear — but  because  to-day  social 
superiority  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  generally  carries  with  it  a  broader, 
deeper  culture  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  possibilities 
of  child  life.  It  is,  indeed,  just  because  I  long  to  see  class  distinctions 
broken  down  that  I  want  to  give  the  elementary  child  the  very  best 
education,  and  so  help  him  to  rise  to  the  level  of  his  teacher.  We 
want  to  level  up,  not  to  level  down,  and  true  education  is  your  best 
leveller.  Two  objections  to  this  view  will,  however,  be  raised  at 
once  :  first,  that  only  those  who  have  been  in  an  elementary  school 
will  understand  and  be  able  to  grapple  with  discipline ;  second,  that 
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it  is  impossible  to  get  girls  from  the  secondary  schools  to  take  up 
elementary  teaching  in  any  large  numbers.  The  two  objections 
are  really  one,  and  that  one  is  merely  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  Of  course,  people  who  have  not  themselves  been  one 
in  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty  shrink  from  tackling  such  numbers,  and 
fear  that  their  idea  of  discipline  would  not  correspond  to  that  of 
the  teacher  who  has  to  control,  almost  in  military  fashion,  battalions 
of  small  children.  But  there  is  really  no  good  reason  why  children 
should  be  taught  in  battalions  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  good 
reason  against  it.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  money,  and  a  nation  that 
spends  lavishly  on  naval  and  military  armaments  might  surely  spend 
sufficient  on  its  education  to  see  that  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher 
really  to  teach.  Reduce  the  size  of  the  classes,  alter  one  or  two  points, 
and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  getting  girls  from  the  secondary 
schools  to  take  up  this  work.  Discipline  will  be  no  stumbling-block, 
and  the  harsh  methods  (and  the  use  of  the  cane)  which  prevail  in 
many  schools  will  disappear.  There  will  then,  at  any  rate,  be  free 
competition  among  all  classes  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  whereas  at  present  the  elementary  teachers  are  practically 
a  closed  body.  The  best  girls  from  the  elementary  schools — few  in 
number — and  the  best  girls  from  the  secondary  schools  will  then  be 
able  to  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  And  it  is  a 
tremendous  work  they  have  before  them,  for  the  school  is  the  great 
moral  and  social  influence  to-day.  The  Church,  once  so  powerful 
an  influence,  has,  for  the  moment,  lost  some  of  its  former  hold  on  the 
people  ;  while  the  Press,  owing  to  the  policy  of  some  of  its  most  power- 
ful supporters,  is  greatly  discredited.  The  school  must  be  what  the 
Church  was  for  so  many  ages — a  centre  of  light  and  a  destroyer  of 
darkness  ;  it  must  be  served  by  the  very  best  men  and  women,  who 
will  regard  their  work  almost  in  the  light  of  missionary  work.  And 
they  will  so  revolutionise  elementary  education  that  in  the  future 
the  children  who  have  benefited  by  this  richer,  broader,  nobler  educa- 
tion will  be  able  to  return  to  their  schools  as  teachers  and  so  carry 
on  the  traditions  of  noble  work.  It  is  because  we  think  that  the  best 
is  not  too  good  for  the  elementary  schools  of  our  country  that  we 
want  our  elementary  teachers  chosen  with  the  very  greatest  care  ; 
we  want  to  attract  the  best  men  and  women  to  this  work,  for  in 
their  hands  lies  the  shaping  of  England's  future.  Only  those  who 
have  themselves  enjoyed  a  liberal  education — not,  of  course,  necessarily 
a  university  education — can  impart  a  liberal  education.  As  up 
till  the  present  elementary  education  has  been  narrow  and  limited  in 
its  ideas  and  ideals,  and  most  elementary  scholars  have  come  from 
homes  where  culture  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  plays  an  insignifi- 
cant part,  many  of  us  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  teaching 
girls  of  all  classes  feel  that  the  best  material  for  the  making  of  the 
future^teachers  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  that 
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therefore  no  extra  inducements  should  be  offered  to  girls  from  the 
elementary  schools  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  few  who 
are  suitable  must  be  given  every  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for 
their  work,  and  very  likely  they  will  prove  the  very  best  teachers  for 
our  elementary  schools,  because,  added  to  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
teaching,  they  will  have  experience  and  sympathy  to  guide  them  in 
their  dealings  with  their  pupils. 

But  what,  I  hear  my  stern  critics  saying,  is  the  elementary  scholar 
who  leaves  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  do  if  she  is  not  to  become 
either  a  clerk  or  a  teacher  ?  Such  girls  must  earn  their  living,  and  if 
these  two  occupations  are  banned  the  field  of  work  is  greatly  limited. 
I  fear  my  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to  earn  a  living  will  not 
be  acceptable  at  present ;  nevertheless,  I  believe  that,  granted  certain 
changes  in  our  social  life,  which  are  by  no  means  Utopian,  it  will  be 
found  a  satisfactory  solution  in  the  near  future.  I  am  strongly  in 
favour  of  domestic  work  as  offering  an  excellent  field  of  remunerative 
labour  for  properly  trained  girls  and  women.  Two  reforms,  however, 
are  absolutely  necessary  if  girls  are  to  be  attracted  towards  an  occupa- 
tion which  nowadays  stands  very  low  in  public  estimation.  First  of 
all,  tenure  and  conditions  of  domestic  work  must  be  radically  altered, 
and  the  last  remnants  of  the  old  feudal  idea  of  service  must  be  swept 
away.  There  was  much  that  was  attractive  and  good  in  the  old 
relation  of  mistress  and  maid,  and  probably  the  system  worked  well 
in  days  when  the  individual  was  less  conscious  of  her  individuality 
and  of  her  right  to  lead  an  independent  life.  It  is  no  use  quarrelling 
with  facts,  and  casting  a  longing  look  at  the  '  good  old  times  '  ;  whether 
they  were  quite  as  good  as  some  people  say  is  very  much  an  open 
question  (the  servant  question  was  a  difficulty,  by  the  way,  in  Addison's 
day !),  but  at  any  rate  they  can  never  be  recalled,  and  the  wise  thing 
is  to  adapt  our  mode  of  life  to  our  age.  Domestic  service  is  still,  to 
a  large  extent,  a  relic  of  feudalism  ;  the  present  age  is  the  age  of  the 
'  free  '  labourer,  and  hence  the  conflict  that  has  arisen  in  the  ranks 
of  the  domestic  worker.  Our  domestic  workers  must  be  free — free 
in  the  sense  that  the  factory  girl  is  free,  the  clerk  is  free,  the  teacher  is 
free.  Such  '  freedom '  does  not  necessarily  mean  less  work  ;  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  are  '  free,'  in  the  sense  I  am  using  the  word, 
are  often  more  hard-worked  than  those  who  are  not  '  free.'  So  the 
slave  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America  often  worked  for  far 
fewer  hours  per  day  than  the  modern  workman  in  the  factory. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  advocate  a  return  to  slavery.  And  to  a  very 
large  extent  domestic  service  has  in  it  the  elements  of  slavery,  inasmuch 
as  the  servant  has  no  stated  hours  of  labour,  and  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  whims  and  caprices  of  individual  employers.  The  personal 
element  plays  too  large  a  part  in  the  relation  between  domestic  worker 
and  employer,  a  far  larger  part  than  in  the  case  of  the  factory  girl,  the 
clerk,  the  teacher.  And  to-day  we  do  not  desire  the  personal  element : 
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we  want  our  piece  of  work  allotted  to  us,  and  our  wages  given  if  that 
work  is  done  satisfactorily.  Many  people  will  not  recognise  this 
fact ;  they  talk  of  the  charm  and  the  sweetness  of  the  personal  relation, 
of  the  affection  that  existed  in  earlier  days  between  mistress  and  maid, 
and  so  forth.  But  they  forget  that  '  the  old  order  changeth,'  and 
that  the  democratic  wave  that  has  swept  over  this  country  during 
the  last  century  has  swept  away  the  old  relation  as  completely  as  time 
has  swept  away  the  great  city  of  Nineveh.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
good  or  bad,  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  fact,  and  one  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  our  survey  of  modern  life  and  conditions. 

Yet  domestic  workers  in  large  numbers  are  still  wanted  ;  the  work, 
in  itself,  is  not  objectionable,  and  in  many  ways  is  preferable  to  that 
of  a  factory  girl  or  a  clerk.  There  is  less  monotony,  less  confinement, 
and  to  many  girls  domestic  work  comes  far  more  naturally  than 
other  work.  Offer  a  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  definite  hours  of 
work,  say  ten  hours  daily  as  the  maximum,  with  a  definite  time  for 
her  meals,  and  the  right  to  live  at  home  if  she  likes,  and  I  believe 
many  girls  will  prefer  domestic  work  to  other  work.  Such  a  change, 
naturally,  means  a  great  alteration  in  our  domestic  arrangements  ;  it 
means  we  must  pay  more  for  our  service,  and  though  this  will  probably 
press  hardly  on  a  few,  the  majority  of  employers  are  quite  able  to 
afford  higher  wages.  It  may  mean  economy  in  other  directions, 
it  is  true ;  but  as  at  present  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
domestic  workers  at  all,  many  people  will  not  mind  the  extra  expense. 
It  may  also  mean  that  employers  will  have  to  do  more  of  their  own 
work,  especially  where  they  employ  only  one  worker ;  but  this  again 
is  not  serious — indeed,  it  may  be  advantageous,  as  it  will  teach  careless 
employers  to  appreciate  the  work  of  their  servants  and  not  demand 
from  them  what  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  do.  Again, 
the  work  of  the  house  must  be  organised  more  systematically,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  who  is  to  do  this 
piece  of  work  or  who  is  to  do  that.  In  an  office,  or  a  hospital,  or  a 
school,  each  is  given  a  definite  piece  of  work  and  is  made  responsible 
for  it ;  in  a  properly  organised  household,  however  small,  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  if  this  were  done  there  would  be 
far  less  friction  in  the  home.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  work  harmoniously 
when  everything  is  properly  arranged,  and  it  is  surprising  that  women, 
with  their  power  of  organisation,  should  not  yet  have  organised 
the  household;  for  beyond  the  suggestion  made  in  certain  quarters 
that  co-operative  homes  should  be  established,  very  little  attention 
has  been  paid  this  vital  question. 

»  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  organise  the  household  ;  we  must 
raise  the  status  of  the  domestic  worker  (the  word  '  servant,'  of  course, 
must  disappear,  as  abhorrent  to  our  democratic  ears),  and  this  is  best 
done  by  training  the  worker.  What  has  raised  the  social  status  of  the 
nurse  and  the  teacher  ?  Training,  surely ;  for  in  earlier  days  nurses 
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were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  '  Sairey  Gamp  '  order  of  beings, 
while  the  typical  teacher  was  a  humble,  meritorious,  hard-working 
creature,  paid  worse  than  the  servant,  and  patronised  or  despised 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  employer — the  portraits  of  such  teachers 
being  found  to  perfection  in  the  pages  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  It  is 
only  since  nurses  have  been  trained,  and  teachers  have  been  through 
a  recognised  course  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  profession,  that  their 
social  position  has  been  raised.  Would  not  the  same  thing  happen 
with  the  domestic  workers  ?  Suppose  the  educational  ladder  led 
not  only  up  to  the  university,  but  to  the  domestic  training  college 
with  its  two  years'  course,  and  recognised  diploma  at  the  end  of  it  ? 
Two  years'  training  in  every  branch  of  domestic  work  and  manage- 
ment, with  some  time  devoted  to  mental  culture  in  one  shape  or 
another,  with  properly  organised  games,  would  be  excellent  for  girls 
leaving  the  elementary  schools  at  fifteen  or  so,  or  they  might  even  go 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  and  take  a  four  years'  course  at  the 
domestic  college,  which  would  include  infant  management,  hygiene, 
and  elementary  science.  The  county  councils  might  offer  scholar- 
ships in  the  shape  of  fees  and  a  maintenance  grant,  and  many  who  are 
attracted  to  teaching  by  the  inducements  there  offered  would  take 
up  this  properly  organised  domestic  work.  The  students  at  the 
domestic  training  college  would  rank  with  the  students  at  the  elemen- 
tary training  college  ;  some  of  the  lecturers  would  teach  in  both 
colleges  ;  the  students  would  meet  each  other  on  the  hockey  and 
tennis  fields,  and  gradually  the  barrier  between  those  who  are  doing 
domestic  work  and  other  workers  would  be  broken  down.  And 
what  joy  for  the  race  of  employers  to  get  properly  trained  domestic 
helpers  !  No  price  would  be  too  high  for  them,  and  so  the  domestic 
workers  need  never  fear  lack  of  employment. 

We  must  revise  our  interpretation  of  the  term  '  educational  ladder,' 
and  allow  it  to  mean  not  merely  a  step  to  a  university  course,  but  a 
means  of  ascent  to  any  kind  of  training  that  shall  enable  scholars  to 
develop  their  powers  in  the  best  possible  manner.  By  forcing  along 
a  steep  and  difficult  path  those  who  are  incapable  of  surmounting  its 
obstacles,  we  not  only  injure  the  climber  but  the  whole  body  politic, 
which  requires  the  best  equipped  workers  in  every  department  of 
human  activity. 

FLORENCE  B.  Low. 
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SOCIALISM  OF   TO-DAY— AN   AUSTRALIAN 

VIEW 


IN  this  article  I  propose  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial,  though  a  bird's- 
eye,  view  of  the  Socialist  movement  of  to-day  and  of  its  probable 
development  in  the  future,  especially  in  Australia,  in  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  something  like  the  truth  in  regard  to  a  movement  that 
is  now  world-wide,  and  must  henceforth  be  reckoned  with  by  every 
Government  in  every  civilised  country.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who,  inspired  by  prejudice  and  hatred  of  interference  with 
established  custom  and  precedent,  shriek  hysterically  against  any 
proposal  that  aims  at  bringing  order  out  of  the  general  social  and 
industrial  chaos  we  see  around  us.  The  aim  is  a  worthy  one,  and 
we  should  be  able  to  look  calmly  and  dispassionately  at  every  proposal 
that  is  put  forward  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  justice. 

No  one,  unless  absolutely  blinded  by  ignorance,  prejudice  or 
self-interest,  can  defend  our  present  system.  I  cannot.  I  know 
too  much,  from  'personal  observation  of  how  the  poor  live,  of  how 
the  working  classes  live,  to  be  satisfied  with  a  system  which  makes 
their  lives  one  unceasing  round  of  toil,  deprivation  and  anxiety. 
With  the  object  of  seeing  if  human  ingenuity  had  anything  to  ofier 
the  many  as  against  the  few  who  succeed  in  life  through  being  born 
healthy  or  in  comfortable  surroundings,  who  succeed  through  superior 
educational  or  moral  advantages,  through  social  influence,  or  through 
downright  unscrupulousness,  some  years  ago  I  began  studying  the 
various  schemes  propounded  for  social  and  industrial  betterment — 
co-operation,  land  nationalisation,  single  tax,  and  Socialism — hoping 
that  if  I  could  not  find  the  whole  truth  in  any  one  of  them,  I  might 
find  something  that  would  minimise  the  misery  I  saw  wherever  I 
turned.  My  conclusion  was  that  Socialism,  with  all  its  faults  and 
dangers,  came  nearest  to  my  ideal  of  human  brotherhood. 

Socialism  must  be  looked  at  from  a  strictly  impartial  and  scientific 
standpoint  if  one  is  really  desirous  of  getting  anywhere  near  the  truth 
about  it.  Bitter,  unreasoning  prejudice  against  it ;  unreasoning, 
exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  it,  as  the  panacea  for  every  evil  under 
the  sun ;  the  enthusiasm  that  has  no  use  for  anyone  who  does  not 
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swallow  the   Socialist  programme  wholesale,  are  beside  the  mark, 
and  do  not  influence  the  majority  of  thinking  people,  who  are  interested 
only  in  a  dispassionate  statement  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con.    A  fair, 
unbiassed  study  of  Socialism  shows  that  it  is,  in  essence,  a  system 
of  economics.     The  extreme  views  held  by  some  Socialists  relative  to 
religion  and  marriage  are  altogether  apart  from  Socialism  itself,  and 
are  shared  in  common  with  many  opponents  of  Socialism ;  but  all 
Socialists  are  agreed  on  one  point — that  a  radical  economic  change 
must  take  place  before  society  can  be  organised  on  an  equitable  basis. 
Socialism  is  regarded  by  most  anti-Socialists  as  the  revolutionary 
doctrine  of  discontented,  selfish,  uneducated  working  men  and  their 
friends,  who  want  to  grab  money  and  lands  from  those  who  have 
acquired  them  by  legitimate  means,  and  divide  the  booty  equally 
amongst  themselves  every  Saturday  night.     The  truth  is  that  Socialism 
is  a  system  devised  not  by  working  men,  but  by  men  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  by  students  of  ethics  and  economics,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  a  system  which  allowed,  if  it  did  not  necessarily  entail,  intense 
suffering  on  a  large  section  of  the  community.     I  need  only  mention 
the  names  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Rodbertus  as  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  schools  of  Socialism  established  later  by  such  scholarly  men  as 
Marx  and  Lassalle.     Those  who  could  not  accept  the  economic  theories 
of  the  German  Socialists — such  men  as  Huxley,  Ruskin,   Carlyle, 
Kingsley,  Maurice,  Henry  George — are  one  in  condemning  the  present 
system.     All  the  great  thinkers  of  modern  times  who  have  made  a  study 
of  existing  industrial  conditions  are  agreed  that  there  must  be  a 
complete  alteration  in  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labour- 
They  do  not  cry  '  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  ' ;  they  do  not 
blind  their  eyes  to  facts ;  they  realise  that  under  our  modern  indus- 
trial system  there  is  a  form  of  social  and  industrial  misery  that  has 
never  existed  in  any  previous  civilisation.     Consider  the  conditions 
prevailing  to-day  in  Europe,  in  America,  even  in  Australia.    Australian 
anti-Socialists  object  to  the  Socialist   '  agitators '   citing  old-world 
centres  as  proofs  of  the  inherent  evils  of  the  present  system,  because 
they  maintain  that  the  crying  evils  that  exist  in  other  lands  will  never 
arise  here,  as  the  conditions  of  life  are  so  much  easier  in  Australia. 
I  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  we  have  to-day  all  the  seeds  of   all  the 
old-world  evils  in  this  new  land  of  ours.     Just  now  the  conditions  of 
life  are  easier  in  Australia,  as  they  naturally  would  be  in  a  country 
with  only  4,000,000  of  people.   In  England,  on  the  Continent  in  young 
and  prosperous  America,  there  is  flat  upon  flat  of  poverty,  hunger, 
vice,  crime.     Here  we  have  only  one  flat  of  it,  but,  proportionally, 
conditions  are  as  bad.     Those  who  deny  that  statement  do  not  know 
the  facts.     They  juggle  with  statistics  to  prove  that  Australia  is  a 
veritable  paradise  for  the  working  man.     They  look  at  life  from  the 
study  window;  they  read  this,  they  hear  that.    But  the  only  way  to 
get  at  the  facts  is  to  go  and  see  for  one's  self — go  and  see  how  the 
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poor  live,  how  the  worker  lives  who  gets  his  20s.,  his  30s.,  or  even 
his  21.  per  week ;  and  anyone  who  does  so  cannot  say  that  conditions 
are  not  as  bad,  proportionally,  in  Australia  as  in  older  countries. 

Moreover,  if  the  capitalistic  system  is  such  a  good  one,  ought  we 
not  to  go  to  the  lands  where  it  is  furthest  developed  in  order  to  study 
it  ?  In  all  the  one  broad  fact  stands  out  in  glaring  intensity — 
where  we  see  the  greatest  wealth  we  see  also  the  greatest  pauperism. 
As  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  says  : 

This  is  surely  a  most  anomalous  and  altogether  deplorable  state  of  things. 
On  the  one  side,  wealth  and  luxury  and  all  the  refinements  of  life  to  an 
unprecedented  extent ;  on  the  other,  a  vast  seething  mass  of  poverty  and 
crime,  millions  living  with  their  barest  physical  wants  unsatisfied,  in  dwellings 
where  common  decency  is  impossible,  and,  so  far  as  any  development  of  the 
higher  faculties  is  concerned,  in  a  condition  actually  inferior  to  that  of  many 
savages.1 

Note  Huxley's  indictment  of  modern  conditions  : 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  population  of  all  great 
industrial  centres,  whether  in  this  or  other  countries,  is  aware  that  amidst  a  large 
and  increasing  body  of  that  population  there  reigns  supreme  .  .  .  that  condition 
which  the  French  call  la  inisere,  a  word  for  which  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
exact  English  equivalent.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  the  food,  warmth  and 
clothing  which  are  necessary  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  functions  of  the 
body  in  their  normal  state  cannot  be  obtained;  in  which  men,  women  and 
children  are  forced  to  crowd  into  dens  wherein  decency  is  abolished  and  the 
most  ordinary  conditions  of  healthful  existence  are  impossible  of  attainment ; 
in  which  the  pleasures  within  reach  are  reduced  to  brutality  and  drunkenness ; 
in  which  the  pains  accumulate  at  compound  interest  in  the  shape  of  starvation, 
disease,  stunted  development,  and  moral  degradation;  in  which  the  prospect  of 
even  steady  and  honest  industry  is  a  life  of  unsuccessful  battling  with  hunger, 
rounded  by  a  pauper's  grave.  .  .  .  When  the  organisation  of  society,  instead  of 
mitigating  this  tendency,  tends  to  continue  and  intensify  it ;  when  a  given  social 
order  plainly  makes  for  evil,  and  not  for  good,  men  naturally  enough  begin  to 
think  it  high  time  to  try  a  fresh  experiment.  I  take  it  to  be  a  mere  plain  truth 
that  throughout  industrial  Europe  there  is  not  a  single  large  manufacturing  city 
which  is  free  from  a  vast  mass  of  people  whose  condition  is  exactly  that 
described,  and  from  a  still  greater  mass  who,  living  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
social  swamp,  are  liable  to  be  precipitated  into  it. 

If  these  statements  had  been  made  by  Socialists  they  would  be 
derided  as  the  wild  ravings  of  fanatics,  who  drew  on  their  imagina- 
tion for  their  facts.  The  testimony  of  Wallace  and  Huxley  cannot 
be  lightly  disregarded,  and  the  question  arises,  What  has  the  anti- 
Socialist  to  offer  as  a  remedy  for  the  conditions  described 
above  ? 

For  those  who  think  that  this  is  the  golden  age  for  the  working 
man,  who  are  at  least  quite  satisfied  that  Australia  is  the  worker's 
paradise,  let  us  come  down  to  hard  facts,  to  £.  s.  rf.,as  applied  to  the 
Australian  wage  earner.  The  average  person  thinks  that  30s.  per 

1  Land  Nationalisation,  p.  5. 
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week  is  a  very  fair  wage  for  a  married  working  man.  Take  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  five  children.     I  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  weekly 

expenses,  comprising  only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  which  comes 
out  as  follows  : 

s.     d. 

Rent 10    0 

Bread 50 

Milk 40 

Butter 13 

Meat 70 

Flour 10 

Oatmeal,  sago,  rice 16 

Tea 10 

Sugar 10 

Eggs    .  0    6 

OO 

Vegetables,  potatoes 30 

Firing 30 

Kerosene 09 

Candles,  salt,  pepper,  starch,  blue,  soap,  blacking  2    0 

Furniture,  utensils 50 

Clothes 10    0 

Fares 20 

Tools  .  0    6 


£2  18    6 

This  list  provides  only  the  barest  necessaries.  Every  item,  as 
all  good  Australian  housekeepers  will  know,  is  well  within  the  mark 
of  what  is  required  to  enable  people  to  keep  themselves  tolerably 
well  housed,  clothed,  and  fed.  This  particular  working  man  is  a 
non-drinker  and  a  non-smoker,  not  because  he  is  a  total  abstainer 
from  conviction  and  has  no  taste  for  the  fascination  of  My  Lady 
Nicotine,  but  because  he  cannot  afford  liquor  or  tobacco.  The  list 
totals  21.  18s.  Qd.  A  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children  need  21.  18s.  6d. 
per  week  to  provide  themselves  merely  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
But  our  friend  gets  only  30s.  per  week,  so  to  keep  free  from  debt  he 
has  to  deprive  himself  and  his  family  every  week  of  28s.  6d.  worth 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  cannot  belong  to  a  union ;  he  cannot 
take  the  daily  paper ;  he  and  his  family  cannot  relieve  the  monotony 
of  life  by  indulging  in  any  form  of  amusement — theatres,  concerts, 
cricket  or  football  matches ;  no  little  pleasures  for  the  children,  no 
holiday  trips,  even  for  the  day,  to  the  seaside  or  country ;  they  cannot 
go  to  church,  or,  if  they  do,  they  must  allow  the  collection  plate  to 
pass  them  by ;  the  man  especially  must  never  allow  himself  to  get 
ill  or  meet  with  an  accident,  not  because  he  cannot  afford  doctors' 
bills  or  medicine — there  is  the  public  hospital  for  such  as  he — but 
because  if  he  is  out  of  work  his  family  must  hunger  ;  he  cannot  put  by 
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for  old  age,  so  he  and  his  wife  must  be  quite  content  to  look  forward 
to  ending  their  days  as  recipients  of  State  charity ;  for  old-age  pensions 
in  Australia  are  not  given,  to  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  social 
scale,  as  a  reward  for  honest  toil  till  laid  aside  by  physical  incapacity — 
they  are  paid  out  grudgingly  as  charitable  doles. 

I  have  supposed  my  working  man  to  be  never  out  of  work  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other — an  impossibility,  of  course.  And  yet 
anti-Socialists  will  say,  '  If  working  people  cannot  get  along  on  305. 
per  week  they  are  thriftless.'  Thriftless  !  The  fact  that  millions  of 
working  people  do  '  get  along '  by  depriving  themselves  of  a  proper 
share  of  the  necessaries,  of  life,  and  of  any  share  of  those  things  that 
make  life  worth  living,  is  to  me  proof  of  phenomenal  thrift  on  their 
part. 

The  cause  of  the  industrial  chaos  we  see  everywhere  is  claimed 
by  Socialists  to  be  the  system  of  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange ;  of  private  competition  and 
private  profits — the  capitalistic  and  competitive  system.  Most  anti- 
Socialists  uphold  this  system  ;  the  Socialists  denounce  it  neck  and  crop 
as  cruel,  unjust,  anti-Christian,  and  offer  as  a  substitute  the  collective 
or  co-operative  system — the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  living, 
the  chief  of  these  being  the  land,  machinery,  roadways,  waterways, 
railways,  and  ships.  Under  a  Socialist  system  these  would  belong  to 
the  people  as  a  whole,  would  be  worked  by  them  and  for  them — '  use,' 
not  '  profits,'  being  the  watchword  of  Socialistic  production.  It  is 
said  by  anti-Socialists  that  Socialism  means  equality  all  round,  that 
the  loafer  and  the  inefficient  workman  will  get  as  much  as  the  indus- 
trious and  skilled  worker.  On  the  contrary,  the  principle  of  Socialism 
is,  '  everyone  according  to  his  deeds ' ;  it  means,  not  equality  of  dis- 
tribution, but  equality  of  opportunity.  Of  recent  years  many 
prominent  public  men  have  expressed  their  firm  conviction  that  there 
are  in  England  to-day  many  thousands  of  men  able  and  willing  to 
work  who  cannot  find  work  to  do.  Think  of  that  in  England,  the 
land  of  the  free,  the  grandest  country  on  God's  earth,  as  patriotic 
Britishers  assert !  In  England  men  able  and  willing  to  work  who 
cannot  find  work  to  do  !  And  what  is  true  of  England  is  true  of 
every  civilised  country  to-day,  old  or  young.  Under  Socialism, 
every  man  able  and  willing  to  work  will  be  enabled  to  get  work,  and 
if  he  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.  At  present  the  man  who 
works  least,  or  not  at  all,  is  often  the  man  who  gets  most. 

The  almost  unchecked  competition  of  to-day  has  added  enor- 
mously to  the  wealth  of  the  world  ;  therefore  many  blind  themselves 
to  the  trend  of  events,  pointing  proudly  to  this  fabulous  aggregation 
of  wealth  as  proof  of  the  world's  well-being.  They  forget  that  the 
mere  production  of  great  wealth  is  no  test  of  social  and  industrial 
well-being ;  the  test  comes  in  in  the  question  of  distribution,  and 
when  that  test  is  applied  the  capitalistic  system  goes  utterly  to  pieces. 
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Industrial  life  is  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy ;  there  is  no  rule,  no 
order,  no  method.  It  is  the  lack  of  order  that  condemns  the  present 
system.  '  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.'  We  recognise  that  in  every 
other  domain  but  human  life.  We  see  that  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
and  all  that  is  therein,  the  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  kingdoms, 
are  governed  by  immutable  law — all  except  man.  Man  alone,  the 
highest  order  of  creation,  is  the  only  absolutely  lawless  piece  of  the 
universe.  Every  care  is  taken  to  develop  animal  and  vegetable  life 
according  to  certain  carefully  studied  scientific  laws,  but  human 
life  knows  no  scientific  regulation.  Wages  are  supposed  to  be  regu- 
lated by  what  are  euphemistically  called  '  natural  laws,'  but  nature's 
laws  know  no  element  of  chance.  They  work  according  to  fixed 
principle  ;  the  wages  of  working  men  and  women  depend  on  the 
chances  of  the  market,  on  the  so-called  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  that  is  a  scientific  law,  how  is  it  that  the  needs  of  the  many  are 
never  met  ?  How  is  it  that  the  worst  commercial  crises  occur  when 
the  markets  are  overstocked  ?  Could  anything  be  more  paradoxical, 
more  absurd — people  starving  and  shivering  because  too  much  food, 
too  much  clothing  has  been  produced,  glutting  the  markets  ?  People 
cannot  get  enough  because  there  is  too  much  !  And  this  is  the  system  we 
are  supposed  to  uphold ;  this  is  the  system  we  are  told  is  the  result 
of  a  Heaven-made  law,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  !  Can  anyonfc 
with  a  shred  of  justice  in  his  composition  think  that  a  God  who  is 
love  could  create  a  law  that  leaves  millions  of  tons  of  food,  millions 
of  yards  of  clothing,  shut  away  from  millions  of  His  hungry,  shivering 
children  ? 

At  times  one  cannot  but  think  that  the  slave  was  a  freer  man 
than  the  working  man  in  great  manufacturing  centres.  The  slave 
at  least  had  his  necessities  met  for  him.  The  working  man  suffers 
the  tortures  of  the  damned  in  getting  his  needs  met  under  the  man- 
made — one  might  almost  say  devil-made — law  of  supply  and  demand  ; 
under  the  crushing  knowledge  that  failure  to  get  work  means  starvation 
for  his  wife  and  children  as  well  as  himself.  His  labour  is  his  only 
commodity,  the  only  thing  he  has  which  he  can  sell.  But  the  working 
man  with  his  commodity  is  not  in  the  same  enviable  position  as  the 
capitalist  with  his.  If  prices  fall  for  any  special  commodity,  the 
capitalist  can  hold  back  until  a  better  market  prevails;  but  if  the 
working  man  cannot  get  a  good  price  for  his  commodity,  there  is  no 
holding  back  for  him.  He  must  sell  it  at  once  for  what  he  can  get, 
or  starve.  And  the  worker  is  called  a  free  man  ! 

All  down  the  line  of  history  the  working  man  has  been  taught 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  produce  wealth  for  other  people  at  the  cost  of 
bare  necessaries  for  himself.  Without  education,  without  political 
power,  he  believed  what  he  was  told  as  to  his  part  in  the  world  of 
industry.  Now  tempora  mutantur.  An  educated,  self-governing 
citizen,  he  has  begun  to  question  the  laws  laid  down  for  the  governing 
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of  industry.  He  sees  that  they  come  into  conflict  with  God's  laws 
of  order,  harmony,  progress,  justice,  love.  An  educated  man,  he 
can  now  think  for  the  first  time  in  history ;  a  voter,  he  can  now  act 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  and,  instead  of  being  content  to  produce 
unlimited  wealth  for  other  people,  he  wishes  to  get  for  himself  a  fairer 
share  of  what  he  produces  by  his  own  labour.  With  working  men 
as  a  political  power  we  have  the  Factory  Acts,  Employers'  Liability 
Acts,  arbitration,  restriction  of  alien  immigration,  &c. — all  attempts 
to  better  their  own  conditions.  Each  of  these  measures  was  con- 
demned, at  the  outset,  by  those  who  disliked  restrictions  on  competi- 
tion. No  one  wants  restrictive  laws  passed  simply  for  the  pleasure 
of  passing  them ;  such  laws  have  become  necessary  because  absence 
of  restriction  has  meant  injustice,  oppression,  long  hours,  low  wages, 
insanitary  conditions,  the  exploitation  of  labour  all  round,  men's, 
women's,  and  children's.  That  child  labour  is  unhesitatingly  made 
use  of  by  capitalists  the  world  over  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
capitalistic  system.  It  proves  that  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity, 
the  loving  care  of  little  children,  the  citizens  of  the  future,  are  utterly 
disregarded  when  profits  are  the  end  in  view.  Under  a  Socialist 
system  child  labour  would  be  undreamt  of.  It  is  monstrous  to  take 
children  from  school,  from  the  training  which  is  to  form  the  basis 
of  their  future  careers,  and  throw  them  into  the  maelstrom  of  industrial 
life.  Absence  of  restriction  on  child  labour  means  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  children  of  tender  years  as  industrial  workers. 

Wherever  there  is  absence  of  restriction  on  employers  it  is  a  regret- 
table but  undeniable  fact  that  the  majority  take  advantage  of  their 
employes.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  deliberately  do  unjustly 
by  them,  but  that  the  keen  struggle  for  profits  and  rents  absorbs  so 
much  of  their  time,  their  thought,  their  energy,  they  have  none  left 
to  give  to  the  human  beings  who  work  for  them.  They  consider  that 
when  they  have  agreed  to  pay  men  a  certain  wage,  there  their  responsi- 
bility ends ;  it  is  not  their  business  to  see  how  their  employes  live, 
whether  the  wages  are  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  decently ;  but, 
as  Carlyle  says,  '  Cash  payment  is  not  the  sole  relation  of  human 
beings.' 

No  doubt  the  question  will  be  asked,  'Have  you  nothing  to  say 
about  the  shortcomings  of  employes  ?  '  I  could  say  a  great  deal. 
I  know  how  often  employes  scamp  their  work,  how  inconsiderate 
they  are  towards  considerate  employers  ;  how  exacting  and  calculating 
they  are,  never  working  a  stroke  beyond  time  ;  how  lacking  in  loyalty 
they  are  to  their  employer's  interests.  But  I  recognise  these  evils 
as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  an  evil  system  imposed  on  them  by  society, 
a  system  which  they  are  constantly,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
warring  against.  The  employing  class  reaps  as  it  sows  ;  it  gives  as 
low  wages  as  it  possibly  can,  it  shows  no  regard  for  the  employes' 
interests.  The  employes  give  in  return  as  little  work  as  they  possibly 
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can  and  no  regard  for  the  employers'  interests.  Both  employers 
and  employes  are  victims  of  a  vicious  system. 

The  common  practice  of  adulteration  also  condemns  the  com- 
petitive system.  Competition  is  justified  because  it  lowers  prices. 
If  competition  in  lowering  prices  gave  us  an  equally  good  article 
in  place  of  the  more  expensive  one  produced  without  competition, 
something  might  be  said  for  it ;  but  we  know  that  low  prices,  in  the 
majority  of  cases;  mean  poor  goods  or  adulterated  goods.  Some 
blame  the  public  for  the  adulteration  of  food,  clothing,  &c.,  attributing 
it  to  an  unreasoning  demand  for  cheapness ;  but  it  is  the  manufacturers 
who,  in  their  mad  desire  for  profits,  to  seize  each  other's  custom  and 
trade,  have  made  a  fetish  of  cheapness.  Under-cutting  and  under- 
selling one  another,  they  tempt  the  people  with  cheaper  and  ever 
cheaper  goods.  The  purchasers,  delighted  to  find  their  money  will 
go  twice  as  far  as  formerly,  eagerly  seize  on  the  cheaper  article,  not 
knowing  it  is  adulterated  ;  or,  if  aware  of  the  fact,  so  pressed  are  they 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  that  they  try  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
a  poorer  article  simply  because  it  is  cheaper.  As  a  rule,  however, 
they  do  not  know  that  nowadays  almost  everything  is  adulterated. 
Baking-powder  is  made  with  30  per  cent,  of  pulverised  rock.  Stale, 
rancid  butter  is  boiled,  strained,  filtered,  churned  with  milk,  and  sold 
as  fresh  butter.  It  is  possible  to  purchase  the  richest-looking  milk, 
cream,  and  butter  that  never  had  the  remotest  dealings  with  a  cow  ;  in 
fact  it  seems  that,  if  one  only  knew  how,  one  could  turn  anything  into 
butter — even  sewage  !  Cream  of  tartar  is  made  of  starch  and  gypsum  ; 
raspberry  jam  without  raspberries  ;  preserved  cherries  of  glucose 
coloured  with  aniline  dye  ;  nutmegs  of  wood  ;  whisky  of  pruneless 
prune  juice  and  alcohol ;  old  peas  are  made  young  and  green  in  appear- 
ance with  copper  salts.  Our  grandmothers  used  to  buy  silks  that  were 
works  of  art ;  they  are  as  good  to-day  as  when  first  purchased.  Now 
silk  is  weighted  with  sugar,  or  soap,  or  tin.  Dishonesty  is  an  essential 
part  of  present-day  competition.  As  the  law  of  the  animal  creation 
is  '  eat  or  be  eaten,'  so  of  the  trading  community  it  may  be  said  its 
motto  is  '  cheat  or  be  cheated.'  Was  it  a  revolutionary  Socialist  who 
said  that  ?  No ;  it  is  the  dictum  of  that  high  priest  of  individualism, 
Herbert  Spencer.  Commercial  morality  is  condemned  by  Socialists 
and  anti-Socialists  alike. 

The  capitalistic  system  has  undoubtedly  served  many  useful 
purposes,  but  the  day  of  its  usefulness  has  passed  by  ;  it  is  now  working 
incalculable  evil,  and  has  unwittingly  prepared  the  way  for  its  own 
undoing.  Before  the  latest  developments  of  capitalism  the  workers 
were  separate  entities ;  there  was  no  cohesion,  no  esprit  de  corps. 
Capitalism 

massed  the  labourers  in  huge  towns,  and  by  drilling  them  in  battalions  .  .  . 
gave  them  a  corporate  spirit.  .  .  .  Universal  education  of  the  cheap  press 
democratised  knowledge,  which  ...  is  power.  The  exactions  of  the  master 
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forced  the  workmen  to  combine  in  trade  unions,  and  through  them  to  conduct 
a  contest  which  has  been  nothing  less  .  .  .  than  a  warfare  between  the  class 
which  has  capital,  and  buys  labour,  and  the  class  which  has  no  capital,  and 
lives  by  the  sale  of  its  labour.  ...  In  the  struggle  now  going  on  no  sane  man 
can  doubt  .  .  .  which  side  must  eventually  win.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous 
difficulties  of  ignorance  and  want  of  organisation  ;  in  spite  of  the  enormous  forces 
rallied  against  it,  the  working  class,  though  defeated  apparently  in  its  pitched 
battles,  advances  like  a  flood,  of  which  each  separate  wave  seems  to  be  beaten 
back,  while  it  still  rises  slowly  and  steadily.2 

Capitalism  is  also  destroying  itself  by  adopting  the  principle  of 
co-operation.  Competition  was  supposed  by  all  the  old  writers  on 
political  economy,  from  Adam  Smith  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  to  be  the 
very  life-blood  of  successful  business  enterprise ;  but  while  competition 
amongst  the  workers  for  the  means  whereby  to  earn  their  daily  crust 
becomes  keener  and  keener,  competition  amongst  the  Capitalists 
gives  way  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  to  co-operation.  Trusts, 
combines,  mergers,  are  co-operative  enterprises  run  for  the  benefit 
of  the  capitalists.  Socialism  will  be  a  co-operative  enterprise  run 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers.  A  trust  enables  a  few  men  to  live  on 
the  labour  of  vast  numbers.  Socialism  will  make  idleness  impossible 
or  punishable.  The  idleness  of  any  class,  rich  or  poor,  is  recognised 
as  an  unmixed  evil  by  those  political  economists  who  have  not 
entirely  divorced  morals  from  economics.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  : 

I  do  not  recognise  as  either  just  or  salutary  a  state  of  society  in  which  there 
is  any  '  class '  which  is  not  labouring ;  any  human  beings  exempt  from  bearing 
their  share  of  the  necessary  labours  of  human  lif e,  except  those  unable  to  labour 
or  who  have  fairly  earned  rest  by  previous  toil.3 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he 

cannot  think  that  they  [the  labouring  classes]  will  be  permanently  contented 
with  the  condition  of  labouring  for  wages  as  then:  ultimate  state.  ...  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  division  of  the  human  race  into  two  hereditary 
classes,  employers  and  employed,  can  be  permanently  maintained.  The 
relation  is  nearly  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  payer  of  wages  as  to  the  receiver.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  relation  of  masters  and  workpeople  will  be 
gradually  superseded  by  partnership  in  one  of  two  forms — in  some  cases 
association  of  the  labourers  with  the  Capitalists  ;  in  others,  and  perhaps  finally 
in  all,  association  of  labourers  among  themselves.4 

I  agree,  then,  with  the  Socialist  writers  in  their  conception  of  the  form 
which  industrial  operations  tend  to  assume  in  the  advance  of  improvement ; 
and  I  entirely  share  their  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  commencing  this 
transformation,  and  that  it  »hould  by  all  just  and  effectual  means  be  aided  and 
encouraged.  But  while  I  agree  and  sympathise  with  Socialists  in  this  practical 
portion  of  their  aims,  I  utterly  dissent  from  the  most  conspicuous  and  vehement 
part  of  their  teaching — their  declamation  against  competition.5 

Thus  John  Stuart  Mill.  He  could  not  picture  a  state  of  indus- 
trialism without  competition.  The  leading  exponents  of  the  new 

-  TJie  Hoot  of  tlie  Matter,  H.  H.  Champion,  p.  44. 
1  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  455.       *  Ibid.  pp.  460-461.     5  Ibid.  p.  476. 
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school  of  political  economy — Jevons,  Marshall,  Cliff e  Leslie,  for 
example — recognise,  with  Mill,  that  the  present  conditions  of  in- 
dustrialism will  give  way  before  the  advancing  wave  of  the  principle 
of  co-operation  in  one  form  or  another. 

If  we  dare  to  question  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  our  present 
system  the  old  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  and  Richards  are  hurled  at 
us.  Dazzling  economic  terms  and  stereotyped  theories  about  money, 
capital,  wealth,  wages  of  ability,  the  tendency  of  population  to 
outgrow  the  means  of  subsistence,  &c.,  said  to  be  unalterable  as  the 
law  of  mathematics,  are  dangled  before  us  to  prove  that  those  who 
claim  that  there  can  and  will  be  an  alteration  in  the  system  of  to-day 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about — they  mean  well,  but  their 
hearts  run  away  with  their  heads.  The  older  political  economists 
rendered  valuable  service  to  society,  but  they  did  not  realise  that 
society  was  a  growing  organism,  that  what  was  necessary  at  one 
stage  of  its  social  and  industrial  development  might  be  unnecessary, 
or  would  need  to  be  applied  in  a  different  way,  at  a  later  stage.  The 
older  economists  dealt  wholly  with  the  wealth  of  nations — primarily 
with  the  production  of  wealth,  secondarily  with  its  distribution. 
Modern  economists  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  for  they  see  that  national  wealth  does  not  mean  national 
well-being. 

The  science  of  the  production  of  wealth  is  important,  but  not 
less  important  is  the  science  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  which 
as  yet  is  only  dimly  understood.  It  is  the  study  of  this  science, 
inspired  by  the  altruistic  ideal,  that  is  causing  the  demand  for  a  juster 
social  system.  It  is  no  use  saying  airily,  '  We  live  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds ;  a  good,  sober,  industrious  workman  can  always 
find  good  well-paid  work.'  He  cannot ;  and  while  you  are  taking 
that  stand  those  who  know  it  is  not  true  are  gathering  their  forces, 
sweeping  onwards,  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  reaching  towards 
the  time  when  the  present  social  order  will  make  way  for  one  founded 
on  more  humane  principles.  No  reasoning  or  reasonable  person  can 
doubt  that  the  principle  of  co-operation,  either  in  the  form  of  State 
regulation  or  collective  ownership,  first  of  public  utilities,  then  of 
large  industries  concerned  with  natural  resources,  will  be  the  principle 
of  the  future.  It  seems  probable  that  one  natural  resource — the 
land — will  be  vigorously  attacked  at  no  distant  date.  I  leave  the 
theory  of  single  tax  alone,  for  I  believe  it  is  even  further  off  than  a 
semi-demi-Socialistic  State;  but  it  is  recognised  by  the  political 
economists  of  to-day,  and  by  the  legal  luminaries  of  all  ages,  that  the 
absolute  private  ownership  of  land  is  contrary  to  British  law.  Aboli- 
tion of  private  ownership  of  land  rouses  piercing  shrieks  of  robbery 
and  confiscation,  but  such  authorities  as  Coke,  Blackstone,  Williams, 
Mill,  Froude,  Pollock,  show  conclusively  that  absolute  ownership  in 
land  is  quite  unknown  in  English  law.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
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of  the  industrial  proposals  of  Socialists,  their  land  theory  is  strictly 
according  to  law.  Compare,  as  Blatchford  does  in  Britain  for  the 
British,  the  relative  positions  of  an  inventor  and  a  land-owner : 

A  man  invents  a  machine  ;  he  is  allowed  by  law  to  call  this  creation  of  his 
brain  his  own  property  for  fourteen  years  only.  During  that  time  he  may 
charge  royalties  upon  it,  but  at  the  end  of  it  his  patent  lapses  and  becomes 
public  property.  The  law  confiscates  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  all,  holding 
that  be  is  well  paid  by  fourteen  years'  rent  for  a  thing  he  made  himself,  that 
he  must  then  give  the  people  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  genius,  and 
everyone  agrees  that  this  forrn  of  confiscation  is  a  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment. Now  take  the  landowner.  He  buys  a  piece  of  land ;  he  rents  it  to  a 
number  of  people.  In  time  roads  are  made  through  it  or  round  it,  railways  are 
built,  people  couie  and  settle  near,  tramways  are  laid,  public  money  is  spent 
right  and  left.  His  land  increases  enormously  in  value — not  through  his 
exertion,  genius,  or  enterprise,  but  through  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  those 
who  made  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  town.  The  landowner  sits  idle  while 
the  Edisons,  the  S'ephensons,  and  thousands  of  skilled  workers  expand  a  sleepy 
village  into  a  thriving  town ;  but  when  the  town  is  built  and  the  trade  is 
flourishing  he  steps  in  to  reap  the  harvest — he  raises  the  rent.  Population 
grows,  private  enterprise  flourishes,  more  public  money  is  spent.  Again  the 
landlord  takes  a  hand — he  raises  the  rent,  and  evermore  he  raises  the  rent ;  so 
that  the  harder  the  townsfolk  work  and  the  more  the  town  prospers  the  greater 
is  the  price  he  charges  for  the  use  of  his  land.  This  extortionate  rent  is  really 
a  fine  inflicted  by  idleness  on  industry.  It  is  simple  plunder,  and  is  known  by 
the  technical  name  of  '  unearned  increment.'6 

Landowners,  many  of  whom  neither  toil  nor  spin,  they  and  their 
heirs  can  go  on  for  ever  charging  royalties  and  ever-increasing  royalties 
on  what  they  did  not  make,  and  long  after  they  have  received  a  fair 
return  on  their  original  outlay.  No  fourteen  years'  limit  for  them, 
like  the  brainy  inventor,  no  twenty  years'  limit,  no  fifty  years'  limit. 
The  land  is  theirs,  the  rent  is  theirs  for  ever  and  ever. 

There  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  absolute  private  ownership 
of  land  which  would  not  also  hold  in  favour  of  absolute  private  owner- 
ship of  the  air  or  the  waters  of  the  earth.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  system  which  allowed  private  individuals  to  own  the  air,  the 
rivers,  the  sea,  and  only  allowed  the  people  to  use  them  by  paying 
rent  for  them  ?  The  idea  could  not  be  entertained  for  a  minute. 


Melbourne : 
July  1907. 
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IRELAND    AND    THE    TRANSVAAL 


THE  coincidence  of  the  Imperial  Conference  with  the  proposal  by 
the  Government  of  alterations  in  the  Constitution  designed  to  '  lead 
up  to  '  or  at  least  '  to  be  consistent  with,'  a  future  grant  to  Ireland 
of  the  position  of  a  self-governing  Colony  could  scarcely  fail  to  attract 
notice.  It  was  further  to  be  expected  that  the  happy  change  which 
seems  to  have  come  over  our  relations  with  the  Transvaal,  as  evidenced 
by  the  speeches  of  General  Botha,  would  excite  the  interest  of  those 
who  hope  for  a  similar  change  nearer  home.  And  when  it  is  observed 
that  it  was  mainly  from  this  point  of  view  that  Mr.  John  Redmond 
approached  the  Irish  question  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place, 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  a  comparison  between  the  case  of  Ireland  and 
that  of  the  Transvaal  may  be  thought  worthy  of  our  careful  con- 
sideration.1 

It  is  true  that  a  stern  Unionist  might  reply  to  Mr.  Redmond  that 
the  speeches  delivered  by  a  statesman  new  to  office  and  in  the  social 
and  political  environment  which  General  Botha  has  lately  been 
passing  through  are  a  slender  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
belief  in  the  success  of  the  Transvaal  constitution.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  it  is  more  politic,  as  well  as  more 
polite,  to  accept  the  General's  professions  as  perfectly  sincere,  and 
to  hope  that  they  may  be  endorsed  by  his  party  in  South  Africa. 

Let  us  then  grant  (for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  at  least),  all  that 
Mr.  Redmond  has  said  about  the  reconciliation  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  proceed  to  consider  the  parallels  and  the  contrasts  presented 
by  the  past  history  and  existing  circumstances  of  that  country  and  of 
Ireland  ;  let  us  study  the  ideals  which  lie  behind  the  speeches  of  the 
Irish  and  of  the  Transvaal  leader  respectively,  and  let  us  see  whether 
the  present  political  situation  in  the  Transvaal  can  be  used  as  a  valid 
argument  for  the  grant  of  self-government  to  Ireland. 

The  position  of   Ireland  close  to  the  heart  of  the  Empire  is  of 

1  This  article  was  written  during  the  sittings  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  and 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Council  Bill.  But  as  the  comparison  between 
Ireland  and  the  Transvaal  is  still  frequently  made  in  Parliament  and  on  the  platform, 
the  writer  hopes  that  the  contrasts  which  that  comparison  presents  may  still  be 
thought  worthy  of  consideration. 
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course  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Transvaal  on  its  outskirts. 
Though  many  important  considerations  are  suggested  by  this  geo- 
graphical contrast,  it  is  not  proposed  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this 
paper. 

There  is,  however,  another  contrast  almost  equally  obvious,  to 
which  fuller  reference  must  be  made.  The  period  during  which  Ireland 
has  been  in  close  contact  with  British  influences  and  British  power 
must  be  counted  by  centuries.  The  very  existence  of  the  Transvaal 
State  only  dates  from  the  great  trek  in  the  year  1833. 

From  the  dawn  of  history  we  find  the  very  closest  connection 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  of  Caledonia.  Scotland 
owes  her  very  name  to  the  tribes  of  the  Scottish  nation  who  originally 
crossed  the  Channel  from  Ireland,  and  who  were  at  all  times  ready 
to  recross  and  take  their  share  in  the  history  of  their  old  country. 
The  constant  interchange  of  influence  between  the  two  islands  is 
well  shown  by  the  facts  that  it  was  from  a  Briton  that  Ireland  received 
her  Christianity,  and  from  an  Irishman  that  the  Picts  of  Scotland 
and  the  Northumbrians  of  the  North  of  England  received  theirs. 

From  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  to  the  present  day,  large 
parts  of  Ireland  have  been  under  the  same  executive  as  England,  and 
from  the  time  of  James  the  First  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole 
island.  The  Irish  Parliament  represented  the  English  race  in  Ireland, 
rather  than  the  Irish  people  as  a  whole  ;  and  when,  for  a  while,  it 
obtained  legislative  (though  not  executive)  independence,  it  became 
such  a  nuisance  that  its  powers  had  to  be  bought  from  it  under  the 
Act  of  Union,  an  act  which  was  acquiesced  in  and  probably  approved 
of  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

If  Mr.  John  Redmond  by  the  expression  '  historical  title  to  free- 
dom '  implied  that  Ireland  was  ever  united  under  any  Government 
distinct  from  that  of  England,  he  had  either  forgotten  his  history 
or  he  was  intentionally  misleading  his  audience. 

But  though  Irishmen  cannot  look  back  to  any  period  when  their 
country  was  united  under  a  Government  of  her  own,  they  have  always 
been  characterised  by  a  strong  racial  instinct,  which  happening  to 
coincide  with  religious  and  social  forces  even  stronger  than  itself, 
has  kept  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from 
Great  Britain. 

The  Irish  problem  which  lies  before  the  Imperial  statesman  is 
to  discover  means  of  allaying  social  discontents,  of  disarming  religious 
suspicions,  of  convincing  the  people  that  there  is  full  scope  for  the 
development  of  racial  aspirations  within  the  long  established  union, 
and  of  proving  that  the  affairs  of  the  two  islands  have  become  so 
inextricably  interwoven  that  their  separation  is  now  little  short  of 
an  impossibility.  The  policy  of  the  Unionist  party  has  been  based 
upon  this  view,  and  has  not  been  altogether  without  its  effect  upon 
the  tendencies  of  the  Irish  people. 
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The  Nationalist  party  has  responded  to  the  policy  of  the  Unionists 
by  working  to  their  utmost  capacity  the  social  questions  which  are 
still  in  part  unsolved  (e.g.  the  evicted  tenants  difficulty  and  the 
congested  district  difficulty)  and  by  making  up  for  the  loss  of  old 
cries  by  redoubling  their  appeals  to  racial  animosity.  They  can 
no  longer  denounce  '  an  alien  Church,'  for  it  has  long  since  been 
disestablished  and  disendowed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  complain 
seriously  of  landlords  whose  readiness  to  sell  their  estates  on  terms 
acceptable  to  their  tenants  is  only  restrained  by  the  difficulty  which 
the  Government  finds  in  providing  the  purchase  money.2  But  this 
sad  gap  in  the  old  list  of  grievances  can  still  be  rilled  by  unreasoning 
denunciations  of  the  British  Government,  and  by  the  declaration  (in 
the  face  of  the  case  of  Scotland)  that  a  Parliamentary  Union  is  fatal 
to  national  existence. 

The  spirit  of  this  Nationalism  can  hardly  be  expressed  better 
than  by  the  following  words  of  Mr.  John  Sweetman,  Vice-President 
of  the  Central  Body  of  Irish  County  Councils,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Freeman's  Journal  of  the  31st  of  January  1906  : 

The  Irish  Unionist  Alliance  is  quite  right  when  it  states  in  its  pamphlets 
that  out  of  the  Gaelic  League's  deanglicising  propaganda  have  already  grown 
up  a  series  of  movements  not  only  strongly  political,  but  each  and  all  making 
for  a  separate  independent  Irish  nation,  freed  from  every  link  of  the  British 
connection. 

We  now  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  history  of  Ireland  to  that 
of  the  Transvaal. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  had  shown  separatist  ten- 
dencies even  during  the  period  of  Dutch  sovereignty,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  racial  complication  on  the  establishment  of  British  rule 
was  not  calculated  to  mend  matters.  In  the  year  1833  they  began 
to  migrate  into  the  wilderness  in  order  to  secure  their  detachment  from 
the  existing  Colony  and  from  the  Imperial  authority.  By  the  Sand 
River  Convention  in  1852  their  independence  was  practically  recog- 
nised. They  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  establishing  an  efficient 
government,  and  in  the  year  1877  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  to  the 
British  Empire  on  the  ground  that  the  disorganised  state  of  the 
country  was  a  danger  to  the  white  population  of  South  Africa. 

Leading  British  statesmen  desired  at  that  time  to  bring  about 
a  Union  of  the  South  African  provinces  under  a  free  constitution. 
But  while  they  were  deliberating  upon  premature  plans  of  this  nature, 
they  neglected  to  give  to  the  Transvaalers  the  representative  institu- 
tions which  had  been  promised  them.  The  rising  in  1880  was  the 
natural  consequence.  A  small  British  force  suffered  three  reverses, 
and  then  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  March  1881,  granted  to  the  anti-British 

2  They  are,  however,  now  bitterly  attacked  for  being  reluctant  to  sell  lands  in 
their  own  occupation,  or  let  temporarily  for  grazing,  to  the  Land  Commission  at  prices 
to  be  fixed  by  the  purchasers. 
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party  in  the  Transvaal  a  form  of  Home  Rule  more  complete  than  any 
yet  offered  to  Ireland,  though  certainly  not  more  complete  than  that 
which  the  Irish  leaders  have  often  openly  demanded. 

The  history  of  the  following  twenty  years  is  an  instructive  warning 
of  what  is  likely  to  happen  if  the  demands  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
are  conceded  before  wise  social  legislation  has  had  time  to  modify 
Irish  ideals.  In  1884,  at  the  London  Convention,  fresh  demands 
from  the  Transvaalers  were  met  by  the  concession  of  Home  Rule 
even  more  thorough  than  that  which  they  already  enjoyed,  and  they 
secured  the  omission  from  the  agreement  of  the  hated  word  '  suzerainty.' 

The  interests  of  the  South  African  Republic  (as  it  was  henceforth 
to  be  called)  and  those  of  the  British  Empire  were  soon  found  to 
clash  when  opportunities  offered  for  expansion  over  unoccupied 
territories.  And  somewhat  later  the  Government  of  the  new  Republic 
showed  a  desire  to  negotiate  with  Germany  to  the  injury  of  the  British 
position  in  South  Africa. 

A  new  and  important  factor  was  introduced  into  the  question  by 
the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  consequent  influx  of  British  subjects 
into  the  Transvaal  on  the  development  of  the  mining  industry.  The 
new  comers  after  some  years  formed  more  than  half  the  population 
of  the  Republic.  But  though  their  numbers  seemed  to  threaten  the 
supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  the  latter  were  in  possession  of  all  the  political 
power  and  all  the  organised  force  of  the  country,  and  made  it  their 
first  object  to  retain  authority  in  their  own  hands,  while  the  great 
resources  derived  from  the  taxation  of  the  gold  industry  were  used  to 
secure  the  political  servitude  of  the  principal  taxpayers. 

It  may  here  be  interpolated  that  one  reason  why  Irish  Unionists 
object  to  Home  Rule  is  the  fact  that  they  have  before  their  eyes 
the  condition  of  the  Uitlanders  before  the  Boer  War.  The  people  of 
Belfast  see  no  reason  why  an  Irish  Government  might  not  treat  their 
linen  industry  and  their  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  lines  upon  which 
the  mining  industry  was  treated  by  President  Kruger. 

The  grievances  of  the  English  immigrants  were  the  cause  of  the 
rising  at  Johannesburg,  the  excuse  for  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  the 
subject  of  the  negotiations  which  immediately  preceded  the  Boer 
War.  They  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  British  Empire, 
and  eventually  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange  River 
State  found  themselves  confronted  by  the  forces  of  our  Colonies  as  well 
as  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  struggle  which  ensued  resulted 
in  the  flight  of  President  Kruger  from  his  country  and  the  reduction 
of  his  armies  to  scattered  (if  still  unconquered)  guerilla  bands.  The 
ideals  for  which  he  had  laboured  and  plotted  for  twenty  years  had 
proved  impossible  of  attainment,  and  the  system  by  which  the  British 
majority  was  excluded  from  a  share  of  power  was  necessarily  at  an  end. 
It  had  become  clear  that  the  Transvaal  could  never  again  be  governed 
on  the  old  principles. 
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The  completeness  with  which  General  Botha  seems  to  have  realised 
these  facts  has  come  as  a  surprise  upon  us  all.  But  we  should  remember 
that  he  owes  his  present  position  to  British  as  well  as  Dutch  votes. 
With  that  important  fact  in  mind  we  need  hardly  question  the  bona 
fides  of  his  appearance  in  London  as  a  thorough  Unionist,  anxious 
for  the  early  federation  of  the  provinces  of  South  Africa,  and  as  a 
thorough  Imperialist  ready  to  champion  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  consider  which  part  Mr.  John 
Redmond  desires  to  play  on  the  stage  of  history,  that  played  by 
President  Kruger  between  1881  and  the  Boer  War,  or  that  played 
recently  by  General  Botha  at  the  Imperial  Conference. 

The  matter  is  too  serious  for  us  to  trust  in  optimistic  hopes  and 
well-meaning  platitudes,  such  as  those  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  led 
us  to  put  faith  after  our  defeat  at  Majuba.  In  that  case  disillusion- 
ment cost  us  losses  in  blood  and  in  treasure  which  we  cannot  easily 
afford  again.  We  must  examine  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Nationalist  party,  not  only  those  which  they  consider  it  tactful  to 
deliver  before  audiences  in  England,  but  those  also  which  they  utter 
before  sympathetic  crowds  in  Ireland  and  in  America.  We  must 
examine  also  the  conduct  of  their  followers  towards  those  in  Ireland 
who  are  attached  to  the  British  connexion.  If  we  find  them  as 
anxious  to  maintain  a  true  Union  with  England  and  Scotland  as 
General  Botha  appears  to  be  to  establish  a  true  union  with  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  if  we  find  that  they  are  as  ready  to  accord  equal 
rights  to  Irish  Unionists  as  General  Botha  is  to  promise  just  treat- 
ment to  the  Johannesburgers,  if  we  find  any  trace  of  that  loyalty  to 
the  Empire  which  General  Botha  has  so  emphatically  professed,  we 
may  discuss  impartially  with  Mr.  Redmond  how  the  strictly  local 
affairs  of  Ireland  can  most  conveniently  be  administered.  But  if 
on  the  contrary  we  find  that  Kruger,  not  Botha,  is  the  model  for 
Irish  statesmanship,  let  us  beware  how  we  give  self-government 
to  those  who  will  lead  us  again  through  the  sad  experiences  of  the 
London  Conference,  the  German  intrigues,  the  oppression  and  insur- 
rection of  the  Uitlanders,  perhaps  a  new  Jameson  Raid  from  Scotland, 
and  finally  a  war  of  reconquest. 

Let  us  first  see  what  light  the  speeches  of  Mr.  John  Redmond 
and  his  friends  throw  on  the  probability  of  a  provincial,  or  even  a 
Colonial  Parliament,  being  accepted  as  a  permanent  solution  of  the 
Irish  question. 

At  the  Convention  of  Irish  Americans  in  New  York  (reported 
in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  the  21st  of  September,  1904)  the  following 
resolution  was  proposed : 

That  in  supporting  Home  Bule  for  Ireland  we  abandon  no  principle  of 
Irish  nationhood,  as  laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  the  Irish  movement  for 
independence,  from  Wolfe  Tone  and  Emmet  to  John  Mitchel,  and  from  Mitchel 
to  Charles  Kickham  and  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 
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Mr.  Redmond  endorsed  this  resolution  in  the  following  words  : 
I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  a  more  magnificent  declaration  of  Irish  principles 
than  that  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The 
declaration  puts  in  the  clearest  way  the  meaning  and  essence  of  the  movement : 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  the  same  old  movement  for  which  Hugh  O'Neill  and 
Owen  Roe  fought,  the  same  old  movement  for  which  Emmet  died. 

And  later  in  the  same  speech  he  said  : 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  just  as  possible  for  Ireland  to  have  a  prosperous  and 
free  separate  existence  as  a  nation  as  Holland,  Belgium,  or  Switzerland,  or 
other  small  nationalities.  And  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  any  Irishman  to 
bring  that  result  about  to-morrow  by  honourable  and  brave  means  he  would 
be  indeed  a  coward  and  a  traitor  to  the  tradition  of  his  race  if  he  did  not  do  so ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  men  should  not,  with  whatever  means  are  at  their 
disposal,  do  what  they  can  to  advance  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  Government  to  office,  Mr. 
Redmond  has  been  more  cautious  in  his  utterances,  but  similar  senti- 
ments are  still  expressed  by  his  followers,  as  for  instance,  when  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn  (his  recent  nominee  as  member  for  Galway)  appealed 
last  January  to  the  *  Sinn  Fein '  people  not  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  Parliamentary  movement,  and  reminded  them  that  *  they 
of  the  Irish  party  differed  from  the  Sinn  Fein  people  not  on  ends 
but  as  to  means.'  The  following  resolution  of  a  Council  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  organisation,  taken  from  The  Kerry  People  of  the  9th  of  March 
1907,  will  explain  what  are  the  common  ends  to  which  Mr.  Gwynn 
referred.  *  To  put  our  position  clear  before  the  whole  Irish  people, 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  class,  we  now  declare  that  we  aim  at 
nothing  less  than  an  Irish  Republic.' 

But  if  Mr.  Redmond  has  shown  considerable  tact  in  his  recent 
speeches,  and  may  also  have  done  something  to  restrain  the  candour 
of  his  colleagues,  he  has  not  withdrawn  the  speeches  which  he  made, 
in  what  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  called  his  days  of  greater  freedom 
and  less  responsibility ;  there  is  in  fact  no  real  inconsistency  between 
his  former  and  his  present  declarations.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
speech  at  the  Queen's  Hall  already  referred  to.  He  says  indeed  : 
'  Their  demand  was  that  they  living  in  Ireland  should  be  allowed  to 
manage  purely  Irish  affairs,  it  was  not  that  they  should  control  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire.'  This  sounds  moderate  enough.  But  after  all, 
what  more  did  the  people  of  Norway  demand  than  the  right  to  manage 
purely  Norwegian  affairs.  It  was  not  that  they  should  control  the 
common  affairs  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  that  those  countries  should 
no  longer  have  any  affairs  in  common. 

Again  he  says :  *  As  f ar  as  our  demand  is  concerned  it  is  for  the 
full  control,  legislative  and  administrative,  over  Irish  affairs.'  So 
there  is  to  be  no  limitation  to  these  '  State  rights,'  no  qualification 
which  would  leave  some  semblance  of  a  United  Kingdom,  not  even 
the  saving  clauses  which  might  give  legal  sanction  to  the  existence  of 
a  United  Empire. 
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In  fact  the  demands  of  Mr,  Redmond's  party  are  unchanged ;  he  dare 
not  withdraw  his  speech  with  his  references  to  Owen  Roe  and  Emmet. 
He  does  not  look  forward  to  a  United  Kingdom  on  the  lines  of  a 
United  South  Africa,  or  of  a  United  Australia,  but  to  '  Sinn  Fein ' 
'  Ourselves  Alone,'  an  Ireland  governed  after  the  manner  of  President 
Kruger's  Transvaal  and  on  the  high  road  to  an  independence  as 
complete  as  that  of  Norway.  Until  that  end  is  reached  he  will  not 
and  cannot  cease  from  agitation.3 

Let  us  next  consider  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Redmond's  party  towards 
Irishmen  who  differ  from  them  in  politics.  Let  us  see  if  it  be  that 
professed  by  General  Botha  on  his  visit  to  Johannesburg  immediately 
after  accepting  office,  or  if  it  be  that  adopted  by  President  Kruger 
towards  the  Uitlanders  between  1881  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer 
war. 

We  shall  find  that  the  old  Boer  policy  by  which  the  Uitlanders 
were  excluded  from  power  is  closely  paralleled  by  the  present  conduct 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  who  have  made  the  adoption  of  their  political 
creed  a  sine-qua-non  for  admission  to  county  or  district  councils,  or 
for  appointment  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  those  councils. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  many  Unionists  wished  that  local 
affairs  should  be  discussed  apart  from  politics,  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  only  way  in  which  a  local  council  could  be  kept  to  its  own 
business  was  by  taking  care  that  it  contained  a  Unionist  majority. 
Of  this  the  history  of  the  United  Council  of  County  Councils  is  the 
best  illustration.  When  this  council  was  formed  a  promise  was  given 
that  political  questions  should  be  excluded  from  discussion.  This 
promise  was  soon  broken,  the  Unionist  members  withdrew,  and  the 
council  has  become  a  purely  Nationalist  assembly,  devoting  much  of  its 
time  to  party  politics.  It  is  notorious  that  throughout  three  provinces 
the  system  of  Local  Government  is  a  machine  for  promoting  the 
personal  and  political  interests  of  Nationalists,  and  rewarding  Nation- 
alist partisans.  It  is  an  institution  thoroughly  after  the  heart  of  the 
late  President  Kruger. 

In  the  case  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  we  see  the  same  determination 
to  exclude  from  office  every  man  who  has  not  subscribed  to  the  Nation- 
alist creed.  In  him  the  country  had  found  a  man  well  qualified 
for  the  position  which  he  held,  and  so  enthusiastic  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  Ireland,  that,  it  is  said,  he  devoted  not  only 
his  time  but  his  salary  to  the  work.  He  had  been  in  Parliament 
as  a  Unionist,  it  is  true.  But  he  had  so  divested  himself  of  party  that 
his  political  fate  had  been  the  fate  of  the  bat  in  ^sop's  Battle  of 

3  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  the  Dublin  Convention  in  proof  of  this  statement, 
it  there  became  obvious  that,  though  Mr.  Kedmond  had  been  willing  to  accept  the 
Irish  Council  Bill  as  an  instalment,  he  was  obliged  to  execute  a  countermarch  under 
the  orders  of  the  leaders  in  Ireland  and  America,  who  considered  that  their  claim  for 
independence  would  be  compromised  by  such  action. 
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the  Beasts  and  Birds.     He  had  been  attacked  by  both  parties  and 
had  been  driven  from  Parliament. 

One  would  have  thought  that  if  anyone  outside  the  Nationalist 
party  was  to  be  allowed  to  labour  for  Ireland,  that  man  would  have 
been  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  But  no ;  at  the  order  of  the  Nationalists 
he  has  been  dismissed  by  the  Government,  and  we  are  allowed  to 
gather  from  Mr.  Dillon's  speech  that  the  greatest  of  his  offences  was 
the  fact  that  the  success  of  his  efforts  might  sooner  or  later  have 
convinced  even  Nationalists  that  Ireland  could  become  prosperous 
and  happy  without  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 

But  it  is  rather  the  Unionist  small  trader,  farmer,  or  tradesman, 
who  feels  the  weight  of  the  Kruger-like  tyranny  of  the  Nationalist 
party.  We  may  ask  ourselves,  for  instance,  how  a  Unionist  of 
Killimore  may  have  felt  when  he  saw  the  following  resolution  in 
the  Western  News  on  the  23rd  of  March  1907  :  '  We  express  our 
indignation  at  most  people  of  the  town  of  Killimore  and  many  of  the 
country  people  with  regard  to  subscribing  to  the  Parliamentary  Fund, 
and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  cease  dealing  with  traders  who 
refuse  to  support  the  United  Irish  League.'  The  rev.  chairman  of 
this  branch  is  reported  to  have  said  that  '  he  would  refuse  to  assist, 
either  to  land  or  anything  else,  anyone  who  refused  to  be  a  member 
of  the  United  Irish  League,  or  failed  to  subscribe  to  the  Parliamentary 
Fund.' 

A  citizen  of  a  free  country  finds  it  hard  to  realise  the  feelings  of  an 
Irish  Unionist  when  he  is  thus  coerced  into  subscribing  to  the  fund 
which  supplies  salaries  to  Mr.  Redmond's  colleagues,  men  aiming  at 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Republic.  Such  is  the  state  of  things 
in  large  parts  of  Ireland  at  present,  and  Mr.  John  Redmond  has  told 
us  that  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when,  under  Home  Rule,  he 
will  be  able  to  keep  down  Ulster  Unionists  '  by  the  strong  hand,'  very 
much  as  President  Kruger  waited  '  for  the  Johannesburg  tortoise  to 
put  out  its  head  in  order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  strike  it.' 

Let  us  now  compare  General  Botha's  declarations  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Nationalists  towards  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

At  the  Liberal  Club  banquet  he  drew  the  hearty  cheers  of  his 
audience  by  the  following  statement.  '  I  was  a  soldier  then '  (that 
is  in  the  late  war)  '  and  did  my  duty  as  a  soldier — I  am  ready  to  do 
the  same  duty  on  behalf  of  the  British  Empire.' 

If  we  take  up  the  organ  of  Mr.  Redmond's  party  The  Freeman's 
Journal,  we  read  in  an  editorial  of  the  14th  of  November  1905: 
'  Enlistment  is  the  worst  form  of  emigration ;  it  implies  an  incipient 
demoralisation  and  inevitably  produces  an  unwelcome  anglicisation.' 
Thus  is  the  anti-recruiting  movement,  with  its  insulting  placards, 
endorsed  by  the  official  newspaper  of  the  Nationalist  party.  It  is 
well  known  also  that  at  the  banquet  of  the  Irish  national  school- 
teachers at  Sligo,  on  the  26th  of  April  1905,  a  number  of  invited 
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guests  left  the  room  rather  than  drink  the  King's  health,  that  the 
students  of  the  Royal  University  at  the  conferring  of  degrees  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1905,  refused  to  allow  'God  Save  the  King'  to  be 
played,  and  that  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  cut  down  the 
Union  Jack  on  an  official  visit  of  that  body  to  Dublin  Harbour. 

The  leaders  of  the  party  have  done  nothing  to  discountenance 
these  proceedings.  If  they  did  so  they  would  soon  cease  to  have 
followers.  Mr.  Redmond  may  tickle  the  ears  of  an  English  audience 
by  vague  allusions  to  the  happy  effect  of  the  Transvaal  Constitution, 
but  will  he  state  publicly  in  Ireland  or  America  that  if  Home  Rule 
be  granted,  Irishmen  should  be  ready  to  fight  for  the  British  Empire  ? 
He  dare  not  do  so.  He  said  at  the  Queen's  Hall  '  We  do  not  demand 
the  right  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,'  and  he  spoke  the  truth. 
What  does  he  care  for  the  Empire  ?  His  demand  is  '  Sinn  Fein,' 
'  Ourselves  Alone.'  But  let  Ireland  once  be  placed  outside  the 
Empire  or  even  granted  a  separate  executive,  and  she  will  be  as 
ready  to  intrigue  with  foreign  powers  as  was  Mr.  Kruger's  Transvaal 
before  the  war.  Mr.  Redmond's  statement  that  Ireland  '  has  been 
the  weak  spot  in  the  Empire  '  is  untrue.  On  the  contrary,  Irishmen 
have  ever  been  among  the  Empire's  best  defenders.  But  let  her 
now  be  granted  an  independent  government,  and  that  statement  will 
soon  prove  to  have  been  only  a  little  premature. 

We  can  now  answer  Mr.  Redmond's  inquiry  '  if  this  is  good  for 
Dutchmen,  why  should  it  be  refused  to  Ireland  ?  ' 

It  will  be  good  for  the  Dutchmen  provided  that  they  accept  it 
bona  fide  in  the  spirit  of  General  Botha's  recent  speeches.  It  must 
be  refused  to  Ireland  because  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  she 
will  so  accept  it. 

In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Transvaal,  it  may  well  be 
that  a  large  majority  of  her  people  desire  that  the  United  Provinces 
of  South  Africa  should  take  their  place  in  the  Empire  beside  the 
Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth.4  But  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  a  similar  ideal  would  be  acceptable  in  a  self-governed  Ireland. 
On  the  contrary,  the  speeches  of  the  Nationalist  leaders,  the  articles 
in  their  newspapers,  and  the  resolutions  of  their  party  organisations 
all  point  to  the  national  ideal  as  '  Sinn  Fein ' — nothing  short  of  national 
independence.  They  prove  also  that  Irish  independence  would  be 
used  for  the  oppression  of  all  Irishmen  who  are  not  Nationalists,  and 
to  the  detriment  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Empire. 

But,  we  may  ask,  need  this  ideal  always  prevail  in  Ireland,  or 
may  we  expect  a  change  of  sentiment  such  as  took  place  in  Scotland 
about  a  hundred  years  after  her  Parliamentary  Union  with  England  ? 

Ireland  has  just  passed  through  a  great  change  in  her  system 
of  Local  Government ;  she  is  passing  through  an  equally  great  change 

4  The  advantage  also  of  pecuniary  support  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  Transvaalers. 
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in  her  system  of  land  tenure.  Each  of  these  changes,  introduced  by 
the  Unionist  party,  may  almost  be  described  as  a  revolution.  It  is 
far  too  soon  to  say  what  their  effects  will  be  on  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  people. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  signs  of  approaching  political  calm  which 
became  apparent  a  few  years  ago  were  the  harbingers  of  a  better 
epoch,  when  the  Irish  people  will  have  realised  what  large  powers 
of  self-government  they  already  enjoy,  and  will  seek  the  extension 
of  these  powers  in  legitimate  directions  alone,  when  they  will  be 
led  by  the  magic  of  property  to  devote  themselves  to  the  material 
improvement  of  their  country,  and  when  they  will  find  that  (as  in  the 
case  of  Scotland)  a  close  connexion  with  England  is  no  bar  to  the 
maintenance  of  all  the  essentials  of  a  distinct  nationality.  When  this 
happy  change  of  feeling  shall  have  taken  place,  Irish  Unionists  will  be 
quite  ready  to  discuss  with  their  fellow-countrymen  the  question 
whether  there  may  be  scope  for  the  labours  of  a  Representative 
Council  in  Dublin.  But  even  then  it  will  have  to  be  remembered 
that  there  are  ties  historic,  geographical,  and  commercial  which 
bind  Eastern  Ulster  to  Scotland  and  England,  making  an  Ulsterman 
(no  matter  what  his  creed)  more  at  home  in  Glasgow  or  in  Liverpool 
than  in  Cork  or  in  Limerick.  It  will  have  to  be  remembered,  too,  that 
Ulster  Protestants  have  traditional  sentiments  and  ideals  as  well  as 
their  countrymen  in  the  other  provinces. 

As  far  as  we  can  see  at  present  a  Council  in  Dublin  is  only  desired 
as  a  step  to  an  independent  Ireland.5  And  if  that  narrow  ideal  were 
once  abandoned  all  Irishmen  might  perhaps  agree  that  the  balance  of 
convenience  inclined  to  leaving  things  very  much  as  they  are  at 
present. 

At  all  events  the  ideal  which  we  Unionists  place  before  us  is  no 
narrow  one.  It  shall  be  none  other  than  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Birrell 
at  Halifax  on  the  26th  of  April.  We,  like  him,  desire  *  to  have  at  the 
heart  of  a  great  United  Empire  a  truly  United  Kingdom,'  and  to  this 
sentiment  we  will  add  the  words  '  and  as  part  of  a  truly  United  King- 
dom a  truly  United  Ireland.'  But  having  joined  cordially  in  Mr. 
Birrell's  sentiment,  we  can  only  wish  that  he  and  his  colleagues  would 
take  more  intelligent  means  to  realise  his  ideal. 

JAMES  H.  STEONGE. 

*  The  Dublin  Convention  seems  to  prove  that  a  mere  Council  in  Dublin  would  not 
be  accepted  even  on  the  chance  of  its  becoming  a  step  to  an  Independent  Ireland. 
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IF  I  apprehend  aright  the  distinction  between  religion  and  theology, 
it  will  follow  that  religion  will  always  be  old  and  theology  will 
always  be  new.  For  religion,  I  should  maintain,  is  a  fact  which  we 
may  variously  define  and  explain,  but  which  in  itself  is  unchange- 
able and  common  to  us  all.  It  is  the  relation  which  binds  us  to 
our  fellow  men  and  to  the  universe.  This  relation  is  a  fact,  a  force, 
an  experience,  which  consciously  or  unconsciously  influences  feeling 
and  action.  We  may  or  may  not  have  defined  it,  formulated  it, 
explained  it,  but  it  is  there  throughout  all  our  negations  or  affirma- 
tions, entering  into  all  our  views  of  life  and  plans  of  conduct. 

But  we  cannot  rest  there.  This  force  behind  is  always  pressing 
for  consideration,  demanding  expression  and  definition.  And  these 
definitions  and  explanations,  always  changing,  always  needing  modi- 
fication and  re-examination,  constitute  theology.  The  explanations 
may  and  do  vary  enormously  according  to  the  intellectual  stage  of 
development  reached.  They  may  be  absurdly  inadequate  and  illogical, 
or  they  may  be  elaborated  with  highest  and  most  acute  intellectual 
precision,  but  they  can  never  be  final  and  complete.  The  good 
woman  who  spoke  of  '  that  blessed  word  Mesopotamia '  had  her 
religion  and  also  her  theology.  Her  religion  was  that  motion  of  the 
soul  towards  God  which  we  call  faith,  but  her  theology,  her  attempt 
to  express  the  inarticulate  motion  of  her  heart,  was  grotesquely 
inadequate.  She  had  no  doubt  been  moved  by  the  story  of  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and,  instead  of  being  able  to 
give  a  logical  account  of  what  it  was  that  moved  her,  she  had  come 
to  connect  it  with  certain  quite  accidental  and  unimportant  sounds 
which  had  had  their  part  in  the  story,  and  so  she  associated  a  certain 
satisfaction  of  her  soul  with  the  word  '  Mesopotamia.' 

Kobert  Browning  has  described  such  people  and  their  fantastic 
attempts  at  theologising  along  with  their  very  real  and  satisfactory 
religion  : 

These  people  have  really  felt,  no  doubt, 

A  something,  the  motion  they  style  the  Call  of  them  ; 

And  this  is  their  method  of  bringing  about, 
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By  a  mechanism  of  words  and  tones, 
(So  many  texts  in  so  many  groans) 
A  sort  of  reviving  and  reproducing 

Of  the  mood  itself,  that  strengthens  by  using. 

There  is  their  religion — '  A  something,  the  motion  they  style  the 
Call  of  them,'  very  real  and  very  splendid,  profoundly  influencing 
life  and  conduct ;  and  there  is  their  theology — '  A  mechanism  of 
words  and  tones,  so  many  texts  in  so  many  groans,'  quite  uncon- 
vincing and  irrational. 

But  take  it  at  its  best,  and  theology  must  always  lag  behind  re- 
ligion. There  are  the  feelings,  motives,  inspirations,  visions,  impulses, 
which  afiect  life  at  every  turn.  These  are  religion,  and  they  come 
first.  Then  there  is  our  scheme  of  the  whole,  our  theory  of  life,  our 
intellectual  formulas  and  definitions  by  which  we  try  to  express  and 
explain.  These  are  our  theology,  and  it  comes  second  and  lags 
behind. 

There  are  many  people  who,  from  various  standpoints,  deprecate 
and  disparage  all  dogma  and  theology.  There  is  Dr.  Clifford,  with 
his  dream  of  an  ethical  and  literary  religion,  which  is  somehow  to 
escape,  like  a  disembodied  spirit,  from  dogma ;  and  there  is  General 
Booth,  who  many  years  ago  told  me  that  he  discouraged  Bible  classes 
among  his  followers  because  he  found  that  they  tended  to  divide 
people.  His  religion,  he  said,  was  a  religion  of  the  heart  and  not  of 
the  head.  All  such  people  have  got  hold  of  the  truth  that  religion 
is  something  constant  and  unchanging,  but  they  are  attempting  an 
impossible  task  in  thinking  that  they  can  separate  that  religion  of 
the  heart  from  all  attempts  to  give  it  intellectual  and  logical  expres- 
sion. There  might  be  much  to  be  said  for  a  theory  that  we  should 
all  be  the  better  for  silence,  if  we  could  feel  and  act  and  not  talk, 
but  no  one  has  yet  propounded  an  educational  system  based  on 
this  idea. 

There  are  others,  again,  who  would  lift  theology  out  of  the  arena 
of  intellectual  discussion  by  asserting  a  fundamental  division  of  our 
faculties.  They  tell  us  that  there  are  some  things  which  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  reason  and  some  which  belong  to  the  sphere  of  faith. 
That  division,  however,  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.  We  cannot 
divide  ourselves  into  two  unconnected  halves.  In  the  very  act  of 
doing  so  we  have  affirmed  a  connexion  between  them,  in  the  whole, 
of  which  they  are  halves.  If  we  assert  that  there  are  two  spheres 
in  our  nature  corresponding  to  the  words  faith  and  reason,  we  imply 
a  further  faculty  which  shall  adjudicate  between  them  and  assign 
to  each  its  proper  activities,  and  that  higher  faculty  cannot,  after  all, 
be  other  than  reason.  What  they  really  mean  is  that  truth  comes  to  us 
through  two  channels — by  the  outward  senses,  by  scientific  methods 
of  observation  and  experiment,  and  again,  by  the  eye  of  the  soul, 
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which  we  call  faith.  But  even  so  we  cannot  rest  in  an  unreconciled 
dualism.  We  must  bring  the  two  into  the  unity  of  consciousness  ; 
in  other  words,  we  must  have  our  theology.  And  just  because  the 
contributions  of  science,  brought  in  by  observation  and  experiment, 
are  endless  and  for  ever  new,  our  theology  must  always  be  a  new 
theology ;  it  must  be  for  ever  assimilating  the  new  materials  which 
increasing  knowledge  supplies.  New  facts  and  new  laws  must  be 
assigned  to  their  proper  place  in  the  general  scheme  ;  and,  therefore, 
every  sermon  of  every  thoughtful  preacher  is  a  contribution  to  new 
theology. 

There  seems  in  Mr.  Campbell's  mind  to  be  an  imperfect  apprecia- 
tion of  this  fact — a  tendency  to  ignore  the  extent  to  which  our  theology 
is  always  in  process  of  adjusting  itself  to  our  mental  growth.  He  is 
constantly  assuming  that  the  old  theology  is  a  fixed  and  constant 
quantity.  He  calls  it  the  '  orthodox  Protestant  view.'  And  to  judge 
from  the  examples  of  it  which  he  gives  again  and  again  throughout 
his  book,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  theology  of  the  average,  imper- 
fectly educated  Nonconformist  deacon.  It  would  appear  to  be  this 
somewhat  irrational,  cast-iron  system  which  has  been  galling  his 
sensitive  intellectual  integument  until  it  has  become  no  longer  toler- 
able. And  it  is  apparently  the  sudden  bursting  of  these  fetters  that 
has  sent  him  bounding  on  his  somewhat  hasty  and  reckless  career  of 
negation  and  ill-considered  reconstruction  ;  and  he  would  have  us  all 
confined  to  the  simple  alternative  of  the  rigid  bondage  from  which 
he  has  broken  free,  or  the  aerial  flights,  with  their  inevitable  tumbles, 
on  which  he  has  launched  himself. 

We  have  a  case  in  point  on  p.  208.  He  is  there  dealing  with  the 
doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  and  he  notices  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  others  venturing  to  tread  within  the  borders  of  his  own 
domain  of  new  theology — who  have,  that  is,  been  allowing  modern 
ideas  of  justice  and  personality  to  play  upon  old  dogmas  without 
adopting  his  own  shorter  and  more  direct  method  of  cutting  the 
knots. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  defend  the  abstract  possibility  of  everlasting 
punishment  by  insisting  that  it  is  impossible  to  coerce  the  will,  and  therefore 
that  to  endless  ages  a  soul  may  go  on  choosing  evil  and  rejecting  good.  ...  I 
have  heard  this  view  defended  in  private  by  a  bishop,  who  apparently  never  saw 
that  in  adopting  it  he  had  given  up  entirely  the  orthodox  Protestant  view  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  a  man  after  death,  and  that  the  thing  which  determines 
our  post-mortem  destiny  is  not  our  conduct,  but  our  belief. 

We  might  remark  in  passing  that  if  these  last  words  represent 
truly  the  '  orthodox  Protestant  view '  then  even  the  Athanasian 
Creed  is  '  new  theology,'  for  it  says  :  '  They  that  have  done  good 
shall  go  into  life  everlasting,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  into  ever- 
lasting fire.' 

But  Mr.  Campbell  has  short  shrift  for  all  such  attempts  to  find  in 
ancient  formulas  a  rational  meaning.  '  No,'  he  says,  '  this  kind  of 
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incoherent  theologising  will  not  do.  No  one  really  believes  it,  and 
the  Churches  will  have  to  give  up  professing  to  believe  it.'  We  are 
to  take  our  choice,  it  seems,  between  the  orthodox  Protestant  view, 
stated  in  its  crudest  and  most  impossible  manner,  or  in  the  negative 
new  theology,  which  throws  over  without  a  sigh  the  ancient  dogmas. 
There  might  never  have  been  a  Maurice,  a  Lightfoot,  or  a  Westcott. 
In  like  manner  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  either  we  must  believe 
the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  be  literal  and  exact  history,  or 
we  must  admit  that  the  very  idea  of  a.  Fall  is  absurd.  If  we  put  in 
a  mild  remonstrance  that  the  story  has  still  value  as  an  allegory,  the 
sledge-hammer  of  the  new  theology  falls,  and  we  are  told  that  modern 
science  knows  nothing  of  a  doctrine  of  a  Fall,  and  that  we  can  find 
no  trace  of  such  a  cataclysm  in  human  history,  and  that  it  is  this 
archaic  notion  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  '  theological  muddle.' 

It  is  on  this  question  that  I  desire  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 
I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  author  through  all  the  vast  questions 
of  life  and  religion  which  he  traverses  so  swiftly  and  lightly.  It  is 
just  this  which,  as  much  as  anything,  explains  the  inevitable  failure 
of  the  book — that  the  writer  sees  little  or  no  difficulty  in  settling  the 
profound  questions  which  have  baffled  philosophers  in  all  ages  in  a 
few  short  chapters  thrown  off  in  a  ten  days'  holiday.  With  regard 
to  this  question,  the  problem  of  evil,  for  instance,  he  writes  :  '  It  is 
still  the  fashion  to  declare  this  problem  insoluble,  but  I  have  the 
audacity  to  believe  that  it  is  not  so.'  This  confidence  is  hardly  sur- 
prising when  we  find  that  he  proceeds  to  settle  the  difficulty  by  telling 
us  that '  evil  is  a  negative,  not  a  positive,  term.  It  denotes  the  absence 
rather  than  the  presence  of  something.  It  is  the  perceived  privation 
of  good,  the  shadow  where  the  light  ought  to  be.  "  The  devil  is  a 
vacuum."  It  seems  even  that  it  has  a  certain  beneficent  office  to 
discharge.  '  In  our  present  state  of  existence  evil  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  we  may  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  good.'  And 
the  writer  proceeds  to  compare  it  to  the  shadow  which  has  no  real 
existence  but  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  sunlight. 

Agreeably  with  this  definition  he  is  willing  to  concede  that  there 
may  be  a  certain  substratum  of  truth  beneath  the  doctrine  of  a  Fall : 

It  does  contain  a  truth — a  truth  which  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  and 
which  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  relationship 
of  man  and  God.  The  coming  of  a  finite  creation  into  being  is  itself  of  the 
nature  of  a  fall — a  coming  down  from  perfection  to  imperfection.  .  .  .  Our 
present  consciousness  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world  can  reasonably  be  accounted 
a  fall,  for  we  came  from  the  infinite  perfection  and  unto  the  infinite  perfection 
we  shall  in  the  end  return. 

But  finiteness  and  sin  are  two  quite  different  ideas.  We  do  not 
accuse  an  acorn  of  sin  because  it  is  not  an  oak,  nor  a  mouse  because 
it  has  not  the  wings  of  a  bat.  The  only  statement  of  the  Fall  in  the 
New^Testament  which ,,Mr.  Campbell  singles  out  as  one  with  which 
he  can  agree  is  St.  Paul's  description  of  the  Creation,  made  subject 
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to  vanity,  waiting  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  But  it 
is  just  here — in  the  lower  creatures,  in  the  animal  world — that  we 
impute  no  sin.  The  mere  fmiteness,  then,  is  not  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  sin.  And  the  ideal  by  which  we  judge  the  unideal 
must  be  an  attainable  ideal.  We  have  an  ideal  of  childhood  as  well 
as  of  manhood.  No  one  would  impugn  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  on 
the  ground  that  He  was  once  a  little  child.  Whatever,  then,  we  may 
mean  when  we  speak  of  a  Fall  we  certainly  do  not  mean  that  the 
finite  has  fallen  in  being  finite.  If  we  are  to  find  anything  in  the 
world  corresponding  to  such  a  Fall  as  the  Bible  and  the  old  theology 
describe,  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  mere  fact  that  we  are 
not  infinite. 

But  is  it  true,  as  is  so  confidently  asserted,  that  science  knows 
nothing  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Fall  ?  Science  is  the  investigation  of 
facts.  It  must  be  true  to  all  facts  and  face  them  as  they  are.  If 
I  find  lying  on  the  sea  beach  a  fragment  of  rock  corresponding  in  shape 
and  material  to  the  rock  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  above  it,  I  conclude 
that  there  has  been  a  fall.  Now  among  the  facts  around  me  I  see  the 
animals  endowed  with  organs  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  drinking 
and  furnished  with  certain  appetites  directing  the  use  of  these  organs 
for  the  maintenance  of  health.  When  I  turn  to  the  human  world 
I  find  creatures  furnished  with  similar  organs  and  with  similar  appetites 
which  seem  strong  evidence  of  kinship  or  unity  of  origin.  But  here 
I  find  an  altogether  new  phenomenon,  viz.  the  drunkard.  The 
appetite  is  now  no  longer  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  health  ; 
it  becomes  the  cause  of  disease.  That  is  a  fact  which  science  must 
investigate.  It  is  a  new  fact ;  it  has  not  occurred  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  animal  world  apart  from  man ;  and  it  is  a  fall.  Whether 
viewed  from  the  moral  or  the  physical  standpoint  the  man  who 
becomes  a  drunkard  is  lower  than  the  animal.  The  animal  '  knows 
when  to  stop,'  the  man  does  not.  The  animal  drinks  what  is  good 
for  its  health,  the  man  does  not.  He  goes  on  drinking  beyond  the 
point  which  health  dictates  ;  and  the  result  is  on  the  physical  side 
that  disease  sets  in,  and  on  the  moral  side  that  we  have  another  new 
fact — the  fact  of  self-loathing  and  remorse.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
quality  as  of  the  quantity  of  what  he  drinks,  and  of  the  indulgence 
of  other  appetites.  Evidently  there  is  a  new  motive  at  work.  This 
indulgence  is  no  mere  negation.  It  is  not  a  '  privation  of  perceived 
good  ' ;  it  is  positive  ;  it  is  development  in  a  wrong  direction.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  great  many  other  sins  which  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  describe  as  merely  negative.  It  is  possible  to  describe  idleness  or 
infirmity  of  purpose  as  negative.  It  is  not  possible  so  to  describe 
such  faults  as  hatred,  treachery,  or  malice.  But  the  case  of  the 
drunkard  will  suffice  for  our  purpose. 

But  before  we  follow  up  the  investigation  of  the  fact  of  the  drunkard, 
let  us  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  negative  theory  of  evil.  That 
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theory  has  no  doubt  received  elsewhere  a  somewhat  more  philosophical 
treatment  than  it  gets  in  the  book  before  us.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Pantheist.  When  the  Pantheist  is  charged  with  making  God 
the  author  of  evil,  he  replies  that  such  a  charge  rests  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  his  position,  and  that  he  holds  that  evil  has  no  positive 
existence.  That  it  has  only  an  apparent  existence,  as  regarded  from 
our  finite  standpoint.  Looked  at  '  sub  specie  aeternitatis,'  it  dis- 
appears. Spinoza  argued,  for  instance,  that  all  determination  is 
negative,  and  that  the  negative  is  unreal.  He  showed  that  we  may 
construct  figures  in  space,  but  that  the  process  by  which  we  do  so 
is  by  negation,  by  merely  cutting  off  a  portion  of  space.  But  such 
delimitation  disappears  when  we  look  once  again  at  space  as  a  whole. 
So  it  is,  they  say,  with  evil.  What  appears  to  us  finite  beings  evil 
is  the  mere  fact  of  our  finiteness  which  has  no  positive  existence, 
but  disappears  like  the  shadow  in  the  presence  of  universal  light. 
The  answer,  to  be  adequate,  would  lead  us  into  the  whole  realm  of 
the  philosophical  account  of  appearance  and  reality.  But  it  is  enough 
here  to  say  that  the  real  is  not  the  indeterminate,  tha,t  negation  and 
determination  are  essential  to  reality,  and  that  negation  increases 
as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  being.  As  we  pass  from  the  inorganic 
world  to  the  world  of  organic  life  we  add  new  determinations,  and 
so  on  all  up  the  ascending  scale,  until,  when  we  reach  the  highest 
level  of  all,  the  level  of  consciousness,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
great  fundamental  opposition  which  implies  a  fundamental  negation — 
the  opposition  of  self  and  not-self.  And  that  is  the  potential  '  form ' 
of  an  infinite  *  content.'  All  science  is  the  filling  up  of  that  content. 
And  the  process  of  reconciliation  or  unification  between  the  potentially 
infinite  self  and  the  potentially  infinite  not-self  is  not  the  abolition 
of  negation  but  the  infinite  articulation  of  difference.  Pantheism 
arises  out  of  the  ignoring  one  side  of  this  opposition,  and  considering 
the  objective  world  apart  from  the  subjective.  The  ignoring  of  the 
element  of  negation  which  is  implied  in  the  eternal  presence  to  the 
objective  world  of  the  self  in  relation  to  which  its  unity  consists 
leads  only  to  that  emptiest  of  al!  negations — the  conception  of  pure 
being  from  which  all  determination  and  all  negation  are  stripped 
off ;  the  pure  being  of  which  nothing  can  be  predicated  and  therefore 
nothing  known.  The  highest  reality  is  the  very  opposite  of  this — 
that  which  is  an  infinity  of  relations,  which  is  most  fully  articulated, 
and  in  definite  and  conscious  relation  to  everything  else. 

This  excursus  into  the  region  of  philosophic  theory  is  necessarily 
very  inadequate,  but  it  may  suffice  to  enable  us  to  see  what  element 
of  truth  there  is  behind  the  statement  that  the  only  sense  in  which 
we  can  speak  of  a  Fall  is  that  man  has  passed  from  the  infinite  to  the 
finite.  And  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  fresh  formulae  for  accounting 
for  the  actual  fact  of  a  Fall  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  case  of  the  drunkard. 

We  have  seen  that  any  ideal  which  can  be  used  as  a  standard  of 
judgment,  by  reference  to  which  our  failure  may  be  condemned  as 
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sin,  must  be  an  attainable  ideal.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  sense 
in  saying  that  we  can  be  held  to  have  fallen  because  we  are  not  infinite, 
the  infinite  and  the  finite  must  be  brought  into  some  sort  of  relation. 
You  cannot  compare  things  on  altogether  different  planes ;  you 
cannot  condemn  a  new-born  babe  that  it  does  not  talk  Chinese.  There 
must  be  some  possible  relation  between  them.  Unless,  therefore, 
there  is  some  sense  in  which  the  fin:te  and  the  infinite  can  be  brought 
together,  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  statement  that  man  has  fallen 
because  he  is  not  infinite.  But  there  is  such  a  relation,  and  therefore 
there  is  underlying  this  statement  of  the  Fall  some  clue  to  a  more 
rational  theory  of  the  Fall  as  we  see  it  in  the  case  of  the  drunkard. 

The  self -consciousness  which  distinguishes  us  from  the  animal 
world  is  the  power  of  standing  outside  ourselves  and  bringing  together 
the  past  and  the  future,  conceiving  ourselves  as  identified  with  one 
or  another  ideal,  committed  to  one  or  another  course  of  action.  This 
conception  is  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past ;  and  it  implies 
a  self  which  is  equally  present  in  the  past  and  the  future.  But  this 
self  which  can  thus  stand  outside  the  time  series,  to  which  past, 
present,  and  future  are  alike  related,  cannot  itself  be  a  moment  in 
that  time  series ;  nor  can  it  be  any  sum  of  such  moments.  It  must 
be  ex  hypothesi  equally  present  to  them  all.  So  far,  therefore,  it 
partakes  of  the  infinite ;  and,  indeed,  this  infinitude  is  implied  in 
our  very  language,  in  the  very  expressions,  the  infinite  and  the  finite. 
We  could  not  even  formulate  the  idea  of  the  finite  unless  we  had 
already  in  some  sense  transcended  it. 

It  is  the  presence  of  this  potentially  infinite  and  eternal  self  to  all 
objects  o  moral  choice  which  creates  a  new  standard  of  value  in  such 
objects.  The  desire  to  drink  has  become  to  the  self-conscious  being 
a  quite  different  thing  from  what  it  was  to  the  animal.  Between  the 
physical  instinct  and  its  satisfaction  a  new  factor  has  intervened — 
the  conscious  consideration  of  the  end  to  be  attained.  That  object 
may  be  either  the  satisfaction  of  a  perceived  want,  or  the  maintenance 
of  health,  or  the  repetition  of  a  pleasant  sensation  experienced  in 
past  processes  of  drinking,  or  the  banishment  of  a  feeling  of  depres- 
sion. And  the  moral  quality  of  the  decision  arrived  at — which  was 
altogether  absent  in  the  case  of  the  instinct-guided  animal — will  vary 
in  proportion  as  the  object  aimed  at  is  adequate  to  the  infinite  self 
to  which  these  various  ideals  are  presented  as  motives.  The  one  is 
adequate,  the  other  is  not.  The  maintenance  of  health,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  itself  a  condition  of  higher  and  fuller  satisfaction,  a  step  towards 
the  attainment  of  a  true  realisation  of  the  eternal  self,  is  a  morally 
worthy  motive.  The  mere  repetition  of  the  pleasant  sensation  of 
drinking,  sought  for  its  own  sake  arid  regardless  of  the  health  to  be 
attained  or  the  disease  to  be  contracted,  is  an  unworthy  motive. 
In  this  case  the  infinite  self  is  seeking  satisfaction  in  the  mere  addition 
of  finite  moments  of  pleasant  sensation.  And  it  is  the  sad  discovery 
of  the  impossibility  of  creating  an  infinite  end  out  of  a  sum  of  finite 
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sensations  which  is  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  brings  with  it  the 
nemesis  of  remorse. 

Sin  and  evil,  then,  in  this  case  are  not  merely  negative.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  self-conscious  being  has  failed  to  find  an  adequate 
object ;  it  is  the  deliberate  identification  of  the  self,  with  its  infinite 
capacities  and  desires,  with  a  satisfaction  which  is  essentially  finite. 
And  this  is  a  positive  act — a  conscious  self-direction  towards  an 
unworthy  end. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  explanation  of  that  fact  of  a  Fall  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  drunkard  as  contrasted  with 
the  temperate,  instinct-guided  animal.  The  Fall  does  not  consist 
in  the  fact  that  the  man  was  infinite  and  has  become  finite,  but  in 
the  fact  that,  being  infinite,  he  has  consciously  identified  himself 
with  finite  satisfactions.  And  that  Fall  is  set  before  us  in  the  allegory 
of  Adam,  the  man  made  in  the  image  of  God,  arriving  at  the  full 
consciousness  of  good  and  evil  in  the  very  act  of  identifying  himself 
and  his  infinite  desires  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  bodily  appetite. 
And  the  reverse  process — the  re-ascent  of  fallen  man — is  equally 
appropriately  set  before  us  in  another  allegory — in  the  refusal  of  the 
Son  of  Man  to  use  his  God-given  powers  in  turning  stones  to  bread. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  the  infinite  in  man  is  ex- 
hibited. It  is  revealed  to  us  not  only  in  the  self  which  stands  outside 
the  time  process  and  is  equally  present  to  the  past  and  the  future, 
but  also  in  the  self  which  transcends  the  limits  of  its  own  personality 
and  becomes  conscious  of  the  larger  personality  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 
In  formulating  an  objective  law  of  duty  which  is  not  relative  merely 
to  his  own  personality,  but  which  is  absolute  for  all,  man  gives  con- 
scious expression  to  the  solidarity  of  the  race — to  the  fact  that  his 
own  personality  is  in  some  real  sense  part  of  a  larger  whole,  and  that 
the  infinite  in  which  alone  he  can  find  his  own  satisfaction  includes 
all  other  personalities.  And,  therefore,  perfect  love,  in  which  by 
absolute  identification  of  his  own  self  with  all  other  selves  man  at 
last  finds  an  adequate  satisfaction,  is  the  summum  bonum  of  human 
life. 

It  is  perhaps  along  these  lines  that  a  rational  explanation  might 
be  suggested  to  the  new  theology  both  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Fall 
and  the  possibility  of  an  Atonement.  But  this  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  single  article.  As  space  fails  for  its  elaboration  we 
may  perhaps  allow  ourselves  prophetic  licence,  and  suggest,  in  mere 
outline,  that  as  the  identification  of  the  infinite  self  with  finite  satis- 
faction has  spread,  like  a  taint,  through  that  larger  personality  in 
which,  more  or  less  consciously,  we  all  share,  so  the  identification  of 
self,  in  the  perfect  sympathy  of  absolute  unselfishness,  with  the  whole 
of  humanity  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  has  opened  up  the  new 
possibility  of  holiness  to  the  race,  which  is  expressed  by  our  Lord's 
phrase — the  Kingdom  of  God. 

A.  HAMILTON  BAYNES,  Bp. 
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THE  MAN  IN   THE   STREET 


As  a  man  comes  to  be  old,  he  contemplates,  with  growing  wonder,  his 
own  existence.  On  that  strange  object,  himself,  he  gazes  with  peering 
narrowness,  as  on  a  mechanical  toy  revolving  in  a  shop-window  :  and, 
after  all  these  years,  still  finds  it  odd  that  he  is  he  and  that  here  is  here. 
Now  and  again,  over  nothing,  he  falls  into  a  kind  of  bewilderment. 
For  instance,  he  crosses,  by  mere  habit,  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  street, 
the  old  man's  side  :  and  at  once,  at  the  sudden  touch  of  the  sunshine 
on  his  face,  he  says  to  himself  how  curious  it  is  that  he  is  in  the  world, 
moving  along  the  pavement,  going  past  the  houses  and  hearing  the 
noise  of  the  traffic.  Or  the  feel  of  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  a  bit  of  food 
in  his  mouth,  sets  him  wondering,  Here  am  1,  alive;  and  so  many 
millions  of  millions  dead  or  unborn.  Or  he  attends  a  funeral,  and 
not  the  expected  effects,  but  the  unexpected,  make  his  presence  there 
wonderful  to  him  :  not  the  sight  of  his  friend's  coffin,  nor  the  service, 
nor  the  music,  if  it  be  music,  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  but  some 
little  incident :  the  smell  of  flowers,  or  the  sound  of  somebody  whispering 
behind  him,  or  the  intolerable  profile  of  one  of  the  undertaker's  men. 

He  is  surprised,  not  that  he  is  not  dead — few  of  us  live  long  enough 
to  be  surprised,  even  at  a  funeral,  on  that  score — but  that  he  is  alive, 
addressing  himself  to  the  universe,  and  the  universe  to  him. 

Or  his  sense  of  wonder  may  be  set  going  not  from  the  inside,  but 
from  the  outside.  Crossing  the  street,  the  elderly  gentleman  may 
be  struck  with  surprise  not  that  he  is  he,  but  that  it  is  it.  The  house- 
walls,  the  daylight,  the  ground  under  his  feet,  resolve  themselves, 
for  one  beat  of  his  pulse,  into  their  natural  mystery ;  and  away,  for 
that  instant,  flies  his  world,  as  Prospero  always  said  that  it  would  : 
and  he  must  put  it  together  again,  before  his  pulse  beats  twice. 

Lots  of  commonplace  people,  late  in  life,  do  have  these  wondering 
fits,  and  think  nothing  of  them.  They  do  not  try  to  improve  the 
occasion  with  morality,  or  with  poetry  :  they  let  the  occasion  improve 
them.  Facts  are  facts  ;  and  are  neither  heightened  by  any  appeal  to 
the  poets,  nor  elucidated  by  any  amount  of  ethics. 

To  find  the  devious  in  the  obvious,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  a  looking- 
glass,  does  not  come  naturally  to  young  men,  and  is  one  of  the  consola- 
tion prizes  of  later  life.  With  this  wide  difference  between  young  and 
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old,  which  of  them  have  the  better  claim  to  the  title  of  Philosophers  ? 
The  old,  say  I,  and  claim  for  them,  that  he  who  wonders  at  the  common- 
place is  indeed  engaged  deep  in  philosophical  contemplation. 

The  young  men  would  oppose  even  this  modest  claim,  and  would 
assert  that  the  elderly  gentleman,  really,  is  contemplating  nothing, 
and  is  not  wondering  but  wandering.  There  is  no  speculation  in  those 
eyes,  that  thou  dost  glare  with — that  is  what  they  would  say  to  him. 
They  are  sure  that  contemplation  is  a  very  solemn  business,  not  to 
be  accomplished  without  much  use  of  time  and  capital  letters,  and 
impossible  to  anybody  who  has  neither  sat  on  the  knees  of  an  University 
nor  is  still  sitting  there  :  and  they  would  mock  at  the  idea  that  old 
Mr.  Nobody,  taken  aback,  for  the  moment,  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
somebody,  counts  as  a  philosopher.  That  is  the  way  of  the  young. 
They  admire  size,  and  needs  must  love  the  largest  when  they  see  it : 
and  their  ingenuous  motto,  the  least  that  they  can  do  with,  is 
0  World,  0  Life,  0  Time.  They  try  to  think  of  everything  at  once, 
and  look  up  at  the  stars,  and  down,  as  if  they  also  were  stars,  on  the 
rest  of  us  ;  and  they  read  Carlyle,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  life 
steadily  and  seeing  it  whole,  and  are  sure  that  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  contemplate  the  One,  the  All,  and  the  Infinite. 

Middle  age,  like  the  Sphinx,  whom  it  resembles  in  several  features, 
compels  us  to  put  away  those  things  which  are  invisible,  and  look  at 
those  which  are  at  our  feet.  To  this  compulsion  we  yield  slowly,  and 
ungraciously.  We  have  learned  what  we  call  by  the  proud  name 
of  experience  :  we  have  learned  to  judge  and  sentence  ourselves,  to 
narrow  our  plans,  to  pay  our  way,  to  be  nice  to  people,  even  to  them 
whom  we  bear  as  crosses,  just  as  they  bear  us  :  we  have  gained,  we 
have  lost.  To  this  humdrum  level  we  condescend,  not  without  some 
grumbling  and  a  faint  sense  of  lapse.  We  leave  the  Mount  of  Con- 
templation, we  say  good-bye  to  that  Promised  Land  which  nobody 
but  ourselves  ever  promised  to  us.  For  the  last  time,  from  the  vantage 
of  the  Mount,  we  look  to  the  very  horizon.  Twilight,  mist,  and  rain 
are  creeping  up  to  us,  with  all  the  usual  autumnal  effects  :  the  middle- 
aged,  nowadays,  can  do  nothing  without  a  drift  of  withered  leaves  and 
a  sunset  at  five  o'clock,  and  all  Nature  must  be  middle-aged,  merely 
because  they  are.  Then  we  come  down  from  yonder  mountain  heights, 
and  leave  the  young  men  up  there.  For  the  rest  of  our  lives  we  are 
the  Man  in  the  Street. 

The  Man  in  the  Street  would  be  my  neighbour  if  he  were  not  myself. 
He  is  my  neighbour,  when  I  am  speaking  of  him ;  and  he  is  I,  when  my 
neighbour  is  speaking  of  him.  He  has  his  faults  :  especially,  he  is 
never  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  .other  men's  good  intentions.  He 
is  well-meaning,  a  faithful  husband,  a  kind  father,  honest,  and  sober. 
But  he  is  slow  to  grasp,  in  all  their  bearings,  the  general  principles 
of  his  superiors  :  and  he  is  dreadfully  short-sighted,  almost  blind, 
they  tell  him,  to  his  own  remote  interests.  But  you  must  remember 
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that  he  is  not  what  you  could  call  young  :  he  is  fifty,  if  he  is  a  day. 
You  cannot  imagine  him  young,  or  unmarried,  or  athletic,  or  fashion- 
able. It  is  natural,  at  his  age,  to  be  rather  slow  :  and  his  myopia  is 
presbyopia.  Besides,  he  is  tired. 

Do  what  we  will,  we  who  are  the  Man  in  the  Street,  we  never  please 
the  man  at  the  first-floor  windows.  Whichever  side  we  take,  it 
is  the  wrong  side.  Even  if  we  take  both,  as  we  always  do,  we  are 
but  a  general  impression,  a  popular  feeling,  an  ill-considered  opinion 
founded  on  insufficient  information.  If  we  vote  Liberal,  we  are 
Little  Englanders :  if  Conservative,  we  are  under  the  influence  of  beer  : 
and  if  we  vote  for  Labour  we  are  deluded  malcontents,  the  prey  of 
agitators.  No  wonder  we  are  tired  :  look  at  us,  what  a  common 
lot  of  men.  Here  goes  a  poor  author,  limping  painfully  in  the  crowd  : 
he  was  wounded  in  the  Book  War,  that  is  why  he  is  lame — which 
was  hard  on  him,  for  he  was  a  non-combatant :  but  he  gets  no  com- 
pensation, because  the  military  authorities  on  each  side  say  that  they 
were  trying  to  protect  him,  and  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
complexity  of  the  situation.  Besides,  minorities  must  suffer.  Here 
goes  a  poor  tradesman,  bearing  a  weight  well-nigh  not  to  be  borne  of 
rates  :  but  the  Progressives  and  the  Moderates,  if  he  raises  his  voice, 
shut  all  the  windows  ;  they  cannot  hear  themselves  speak,  because 
the  Man  in  the  Street  "is  making  such  a  noise.  We  are  never  in  the 
right.  Great  allowance  is  made  for  us,  and  with  much  skill  we  are 
explained  away  :  we  are  a  natural  result,  a  necessary  evil.  Elderly, 
slow,  narrow-minded,  half-hearted,  short-sighted — oh,  you  poor  Man 
in  the  Street,  I  am  downright  sorry  for  you.  How  you  must  envy  the 
comfortable  folk  at  the  first-floor  windows,  and  the  young  men  enjoying 
the  view  from  the  Mount  of  Contemplation. 

No,  says  he,  /  do  not.  The  wonders  of  the  street  suffice  me.  Here, 
for  him  whom  the  first-floor  and  the  Mount  despise,  here,  in  the  street, 
is  wisdom.  This  narrow  line  of  pavement,  between  high  buildings, 
and  across  the  crowded  Forum,  is  Via  Sacra,  and  goes  up  to  the  temple 
of  Capitoline  Jove.  The  young  men  on  the  Mount  survey  the  universe  : 
he,  in  the  street,  discovers  it  there.  Nobody,  with  a  good  micro- 
scope, can  fail  to  discover  the  universe  ;  especially  if  he  is  not  looking 
for  it.  To  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  sense  of  wonder,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  light  of  common  day  :  Heaven  lies  about  him  in  his 
second  infancy. 

The  young  men,  high  above  us,  apostrophising  Time  and  Space, 
and  getting  more  and  more  like  Shelley  every  minute,  regret  that  we 
elders  take  no  interest  either  in  them  or  in  him.  They  express  this 
regret  with  charming  courtesy  and  happy  laughter ;  or  with  that 
particular  kind  of  smile  which  is  called  wistful.  But  we,  down  in  the 
street,  beguile  ourselves  with  wonder.  We  have  not,  alas  !  the  mind 
of  science.  To  look  down  a  microscope,  and  see  what  is  there,  is 
science  ;  to  look  down  it,  and  see  what  is  not  there,  is  wonderful. 
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It  is  we,  not  they,  who  enjoy  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy.  We, 
not  they,  deserve  that  praise  which  Stevenson,  in  Virginibus  Puerisque, 
gives  to  one  of  his  friends  : 

She  has  a  share  of  the  higher  and  more  poetical  understanding,  frank 
interest  in  things  for  their  own  sake,  and  enduring  astonishment  at  the  most 
common.  She  is  not  to  be  deceived  by  custom,  or  made  to  think  a  mystery 
solved  when  it  is  repeated.  I  have  heard  her  say  she  could  wonder  herself 
crazy  over  the  human  eyebrow. 

This  placid  vision,  coming  late  into  a  narrow  commonplace  life, 
of  the  mystery  and  the  miracle  of  a  breath  of  air  and  a  mouthful  of 
food,  may  stop  short,  like  the  marriage  service,  at  amazement.  A  man 
may  wonder  himself  crazy  over  the  human  eyebrow,  and  stay  his 
mind  there,  calling  it  the  result  of  evolution,  and  prophesying  either 
a  further  development  of  its  charms  or  their  ultimate  extinction, 
according  to  his  views  of  the  Beautiful.  Wonder,  thus  pulled  up  short 
by  science,  is  not  philosophy,  but  merely  a  light  disquietude  :  and 
to  say  Inquietum  est  cor  nostrum,  without  its  context,  does  not  commit 
anybody  to  anything.  But  once  a  heart  is  disquieted,  especially  an 
elderly  heart,  it  is  apt  to  ask  questions  :  and,  in  a  world  presumably 
run  on  rational  lines,  a  rational  question  has  a  way  of  expecting  to 
receive,  some  time  or  other,  a  rational  answer.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  some  men,  at  fifty,  are  less  averse  from  faith  than  they  were  at 
five-and-twenty. 

The  first-floor  people  are  curiously  ignorant  about  the  inner  life 
of  the  Man  in  the  Street.  Each  of  them  is  under  the  delusion  that 
his  own  subject  interests  us.  I  was  in  the  street  yesterday,  as  I  always 
am — Ibam  forte  Via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos — and  was  amused  to 
see  how  they  were  watching  me  and  my  fellows.  They  thought  that 
we  were  talking  about  them.  We  hardly  ever  do  that.  We  were 
talking  about  ourselves. 

When  we  are  tired  of  talking  about  ourselves,  which  seldom  happens, 
we  talk  about  the  street.  We  admire  its  humanity,  its  catholicity, 
its  everlasting  novelty.  It  is  never  dull,  never  the  same  for  two  yards 
together.  Something  is  always  going  on.  The  long  vista,  the  atmo- 
spheric efiects,  the  play  of  colours  and  of  sounds,  the  strip  of  blue  sky 
overhead,  give  us  pleasure.  The  shop-windows  dress  themselves 
for  us.  Here  are  flowers,  books,  pictures,  Eastern  fabrics  and  precious 
metal-work,  and  all  that  we  most  care  to  see,  and  all  to  be  seen  for 
nothing.  Also,  there  is  music  in  the  street,  real  music,  not  the  tinkling 
or  strumming  of  pianos,  which  may  be  good  enough  for  the  first-floor 
people ;  but  we  are  more  critical.  Also,  we  enjoy,  among  ourselves, 
freedom,  and  simplicity,  and  vagabond  ease  :  we  do  not  care  twopence 
for  fine  manners.  Not  that  our  manners  are  bad,  far  from  it,  they 
are  model,  being  pure  of  affectation  :  and  there  is  nobody  in  the 
street  more  generally  liked  than  the  policeman.  His  move  on,  there, 
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is  our  favourite  motto,  and  his  pass  away,  please,  is  in  frequent  use 
with  us  for  an  epitaph. 

Oh,  we  come  to  epitaphs  :  the  street  has  its  sorrows,  as  well  as  its 
joys,  and,  like  the  man  in  the  play,  deems  no  element  of  humanity 
alien  from  itse)f.  Babies  going  to  be  christened,  brides  going  to  be 
wed,  old  friends  going  to  be  buried,  are  in  the  traffic  :  and  we  are 
making  a  rule,  now,  of  lifting  our  hats  to  all  of  them,  the  living  no 
less  than  the  dead.  In  our  own  quiet  way,  we  are  enamoured  of 
our  friends'  lives,  and  not  frightened  at  their  deaths.  For,  as  I  said 
before,  we  are  fifty,  if  we  are  a  day. 

Politics  hardly  touch  us.  Loyalty  we  have  in  ampler  measure 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  House  of  Lords,  Education,  Ritual, 
and  His  Majesty's  relations  with  Foreign  Powers,  we  seldom  contem- 
plate with  attention  :  a  new  murder,  or  the  sudden  rush  of  a  fire- 
engine,  or  the  event  of  a  football-match,  interests  us  with  more 
immediate  appeal.  That  is  one  of  our  faults  :  like  the  decadent 
Athenians,  we  are  too  fond  of  news.  This  fault  has  this  excuse,  that 
we  do  understand  that  sort  of  news. 

And,  I  think,  they  do  us  wrong  who  think  of  us  as  indifferent 
to  art  and  religion.  They  are  confusing  the  Man  in  the  Street  with 
the  man  at  the  street-corner.  We  are  very  fond  of  art ;  and  it  need 
not  be  of  the  present  day  :  indeed,  we  prefer  it  old.  And  the  same, 
I  think,  might  fairly  be  said  of  our  religion. 

That  we  have  a  poor  opinion  of  politics,  is  plain  from  our  way  of 
appointing  to  office,  first  one  Party  and  then  the  other.  They  call 
us  the  flowing  tide,  and  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  :  they  fail  to  see 
that  the  alternation  of  our  votes  is  the  result  not  of  natural  laws  but  of 
natural  indifference.  As  with  Imperial  politics,  as  they  are  called,  so 
with  municipal  politics.  The  Progressives  take  the  street  up,  and  we 
pay  for  it ;  and  then  we  send  for  the  Moderates,  to  take  the  rates  down. 
We  employ  either  firm,  as  it  suits  us. 

Fixtures,  not  Parties,  are  what  we  admire  :  the  Throne,  the  Church, 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  Twopenny  Tube.  The  House  of  Lords, 
as  a  fixture,  is  admirable  in  our  eyes,  on  those  rare  occasions  when  it 
attracts  our  notice.  We,  the  electorate,  prefer,  above  our  own  handi- 
work, those  institutions  which  are  not  of  our  making.  On  a  holiday, 
what  Paterfamilias  loves  is  to  be  out  of  his  ordinary  clothes  and  his 
ordinary  ways  :  and  what  Mater  loves,  is  not  to  know  what  is  coming 
for  dinner,  and  not  to  have  to  pay  calls.  We,  in  the  street,  cherish 
this  holiday-feeling,  this  irresponsibility  :  they  keep  us,  at  fifty,  young. 

In  Art,  we  naturally  have  a  special  liking  for  our  own  property, 
such  as  the  National  Gallery  and  South  Kensington  :  and  we  chiefly 
go  to  the  Academy  because,  as  we  say,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  miss  it. 
But  the  art  that  we  love  above  all  is  the  art  of  the  street :  and  a  pageant, 
not  Lord  Mayor's  show,  but  a  real  grand  pageant,  gives  us  more  joy 
than  a  wilderness  of  pictures.  Our  simple  hearts  leap,  when  the  flash 
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of  scarlet  and  of  gold  comes  down  the  street,  and  pageant-music  sets 
our  feet  jogging,  and  lifts  our  tired  minds,  and  makes  the  street,  even 
the  street,  seem  but  the  way  to  somewhere  else. 

For  we  are  a  sentimental  lot :  and,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  we  live 
on  our  emotions,  which  costs  nothing.  It  is  all  in  vain  that  superior 
folk  give  us  collective  names,  and  take  us  in  the  lump  and  the  long 
run  and  the  average.  Nothing,  not  even  their  patronage,  will  evei 
collect  or  lump  our  innumerable  souls.  Myself,  my  little  bit  of  business, 
my  tiny  plans,  my  home,  my  own  people  :  it  is  for  them  that  each 
of  us  li ves  and  works,  and  of  them  that  he  thinks  and  talks. 

So  far  is  the  Man  in  the  Street  from  the  comprehension  of  them 
who  give  him  that  name.  The  young  men  on  Mount  Contemplation 
deny  that  he  is  a  philosopher  :  the  wiseacres  at  the  first-floor  windows 
fondly  believe  that  he  cares  for  politics.  The  conceit  of  these  respect- 
able personages  would  be  insufferable,  if  it  were  not  so  funny.  Stay 
where  you  are,  young  men,  by  all  means,  and  contemplate  the  Infinite  ; 
it  will  keep  you  out  of  mischief :  but  we,  not  you,  are  the  true  philo- 
sophers. Gentlemen  of  the  First  Floor,  speculate,  if  it  amuses  you, 
which  way  we  are  going  to  vote  :  we  had  not  thought  about  it,  one 
way  or  the  other ;  but  we  shall  probably,  according  to  our  habit, 
vote  the  opposite  way  to  last  time.  But  pray  do  not  ask  us,  just  now, 
to  listen  to  you,  or  to  give  you  a  personal  interview  :  for  we  have  plenty 
to  do  without  that,  and  it  is  such  a  busv  life  in  the  street. 

STEPHEN  PAGET. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DRAMA  l 


IT  is  difficult,  when  we  look  back  at  the  theatre  as  it  was  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  to  imagine  how  adequate  performances  could  have 
been  given  of  the  great  Elizabethan  plays.  There  was  not  then, 
as  there  is  now,  a  sharp  line  drawn  between  the  stage  and  the  audi- 
torium, and  the  spectators  sometimes  crowded  upon  the  stage  itself. 
They  brought  their  stools  with  them,  and  sat  just  where  they  liked  ; 
and  probably  the  more  they  succeeded  in  interfering  with  the  play, 
the  better  they  were  pleased.  Their  chatter  was  incessant,  and 
when  they  took  the  trouble — which  was  not  often — to  attend  to  the 
performance,  they  loudly  criticised  the  actors.  Elsewhere  in  the 
house  orange  girls  and  apprentices  exchanged  inelegant  jokes,  or 
howls  of  disapproval  rose  to  greet  some  unpopular  player.  All  was 
noise  and  confusion,  and  the  performers  must  have  had  to  shout 
in  order  to  make  themselves  heard.  That  they  did  make  themselves 
heard  we  may  rest  assured,  although  there  were  no  elaborate  scenes, 
no  pretty  faces  to  attract  the  public.  Scenery  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  unknown,  female  characters  were  represented  by  young 
men  or  boys,  and  only  by  the  beauty  of  the  lines  to  be  delivered 
could  the  drama  hope  to  appeal.  Some  such  state  as  that,  we  are  told, 
is  the  ideal  state  of  the  drama,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  all  was  well 
with  the  Elizabethan  theatre.  The  ill  manners  of  the  audience 
made  refined  acting  impossible,  and  for  the  noble  lines  of  the  great 
dramatists  of  the  time  the  voices  of  the  actors  had,  as  it  were,  to  carve 
a  way  by  force  through  the  din.  There  may  have  been  great  actors 
in  those  days — we  do  not  know — but  the  conditions  were  such,  I  am 
convinced,  that  it  was  impossible  to  create  upon  the  stage  that  illusion 
which  is,  after  all,  the  making  of  the  acted  play.  Recitation  is  not 
enough,  there  must  not  be  merely  a  saying  or  a  singing  of  the  lines, 
there  must  be  impersonation  of  the  characters  as  well. 

Little  attempt  was  made  for  many  years  after  Shakespeare's  time 
to  improve  the  mounting  of  plays.  The  first  step  towards  better 
things  was  the  casting  of  women  for  female  parts  ;  but  until  quite 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  still  find  the  audience  overflowing 

1  The  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Saturday,  the 
25th  of  May,  1907. 
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on  to  the  stage  and  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  played  in  the  costume  of  the 
day.  Young  fops  and  men  about  town  had  come  to  regard  it  as 
their  right  to  sit  or  stand  on  the  stage  or  in  the  wings  during  the 
performance  ;  and,  as  manager  after  manager  dreaded  facing  the 
storm  which  would  have  been  aroused  if  he  had  evicted  these  imperti- 
nent fellows  from  the  stage,  a  regrettable  feature  of  the  theatre,  that 
quite  spoiled  the  illusion  of  the  play,  lingered  on  and  on  until  the  time 
of  Garrick.  As  for  mounting  the  play  with  appropriate  scenery 
or  dressing  the  characters  in  appropriate  costumes,  the  managers 
had  neither  the  taste  nor  the  money  to  do  these  things  ;  and  if  an 
audience  would  take  Hamlet  in  a  Georgian  wig  and  knee-breeches 
quite  seriously,  was  it  worth  while  to  spend  money  in  dressing  him  in 
the  costume  of  his  own  period  ?  The  rise  of  luxury  on  the  stage  is 
comparatively  modern,  dating  from  Charles  Kean. 

Nowadays  the  theatre  is  as  sumptuous  as  of  old  it  was  barren. 
Some  say  that  it  is  too  sumptuous,  and  cry  out  for  a  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  past.  I  was  talking  over  this  matter  lately  with  a 
very  candid  friend,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  the  proper  way  of 
producing  a  play.  '  Some  managers  spend,'  he  said,  '  huge  sums 
on  the  brilliant  staging  of  indifferent  plays,  and  glitter  and  tinkle 
win  for  authors  success  which  they  certainly  do  not  deserve.  I  should 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  ask  for  a  slovenly  and  niggardly  mount- 
ing, but  I  do  think  that  managers  would  do  well  to  see  that  the  plays 
they  produce  are  worthy  of  the  handsome  accessories  of  the  modern 
stage.  Every  season  in  London  many  plays  are  mounted  with  a 
magnificence  that  their  intrinsic  virtue  does  not  justify ;  huge  sums 
are  spent  on  the  perfection  of  details,  although  the  whole  may  be  a 
shapeless,  incoherent  mass.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  conscientiousness 
and  thoroughness  with  which  the  staging  is  done  does  not  extend 
more  often  to  the  construction  and  writing  of  the  play.  The  gentleman 
who  most  realistically  smashes  forty  pounds'  worth  of  furniture 
every  night  would  much  better  spend  that  money  in  buying  a  good 
play.  I  remember  once  seeing  a  pantomime  in  which  Cinderella's 
slipper  was  said  to  have  cost  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  I  am  sure  that, 
if  it  had  cost  only  one  pound,  it  would  have  looked  quite  as  bright 
to  the  pit  and  stalls.  If  this  scrupulousness  in  matters  of  stage 
management  were  accompanied  by  a  like  scrupulousness  in  other 
directions,  there  would  be  nothing  but  praise  to  speak  ;  but  too,  too 
often  the  words  and  spirit  of  a  play  seem  so  poor  in  the  midst  of 
magnificent  scenery  that  one  half  suspects  that  Peter  has  been  robbed 
to  pay  Paul.  The  desire  to  do  the  staging  well  is  excellent,  but  the 
result  is  often  disastrous.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  better  we  are  able 
to  furnish  the  stage,  the  less  we  ask  of  the  play  itself.  The  art  of 
producing  plays  is  higher  to-day  than  at  any  other  time,  higher  in 
London  than  in  any  other  place  ;  but,  if  you  and  I  went  a  round  of  the 
theatres  to-night,  we  should  not  find  anything  exceptionally  great 
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in  the  way  of  drama.  We  say  we  have  no  dramatist,  but  we  show 
ourselves  so  well  able  to  get  on  without  him  that  we  hardly  encourage 
him  to  step  forward ;  and  we  must  blame  ourselves,  not  him,  for  his 
absence.  In  the  old  days  the  dramatist  was  the  first  person  to  be 
called  in  ;  now  he  is  the  last.  Everything  has  been  settled,  the  cast, 
the  scenery,  the  cost,  before  he  is  called  in  to  write  some  rubbishy  dia- 
logue. If  we  have  no  great  dramatist,  it  is  largely  because  dramatists 
have  come  to  take  themselves  at  the  low  value  at  which  we  take 
them,  and  to  see  themselves  the  subordinates  of  the  property-master 
and  the  scene-painter.' 

A  little  later  my  friend  said :  '  Soon  we  shall  give  Shakespeare  in 
dumb  show,  without  any  words  at  all;  the  plays  of  the  greatest 
writer  in  the  literature  of  the  world  will  become  mere  spectacles.  The 
play  is  nothing,  the  acting  is  nothing ;  we  ask  simply  for  the  show, 
the  cost  of  which  is  our  wonder  as  we  sit,  awed  by  splendour,  in  the 
stalls  or  pit.  We  no  longer  compare  A.'s  Hamlet  with  B.'s,  but  A.'s 
production  of  Hamlet  with  B.'s  production  of  Hamlet.  What  if  A.'s 
reading  of  the  part  is  the  more  artistic  ?  B.'s  spectacle  is  the  more 
splendid,  and  we  go  to  see  B.  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  this  elabo- 
ration in  scenic  realism  is  carried  to  an  absurd  pitch  ?  In  Shake- 
spearean revivals,  is  not  the  music  of  the  poet  too  often  obscured,  if 
not  absolutely  drowned,  by  the  burbling  of  a  brook  or  the  twittering 
of  birds  ? ' 

There  is  some  truth  in  all  this,  but  there  is  more  exaggeration. 
It  is  true  that  managers  do  vie  with  one  another  in  the  magnificence 
of  their  productions,  but  is  this  rivalry  bad  for  the  stage  ?  I  hardly 
think  so.  The  plays  we  give  and  the  actors  we  '  present '  are  cer- 
tainly better  than  those  of  a  generation  ago,  when  less  attention  was 
paid  to  the  mounting  of  pieces  than  is  paid  now.  Our  acting  may  not 
have  improved  quite  to  the  extent  that  our  staging  has,  but  it  has 
improved,  and  plays  certainly  do  create  illusion  now  as  they  never 
did  in  the  days  when  details  were  neglected.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  most  magnificent  productions  on  the  modern  stage 
are  probably  those  given  to  Shakespeare.  These  productions  may  not 
be  wholly  worthy  of  Shakespeare,  but  Shakespeare  is  worthy  of  the 
taste  and  skill  and  care  and  money  that  they  represent,  for  surely 
nothing  in  the  way  of  dress  or  of  scenery  can  be  too  good  to  use  in 
the  staging  of  a  great  man's  great  plays.  If  the  rivalry  of  managers 
to  do  honour  to  the  master  has  led  to  a  long  succession  of  notable 
triumphs  in  the  scenic  art,  has  much  harm  been  done  ?  To  produce 
Shakespeare  well  is  no  more  to  deny  the  intellectuality  of  Shakespeare 
than  to  serve  a  good  dinner  well  is  to  deny  the  excellence  of  the  dinner. 
That  managers  sometimes  overdo  the  production  of  a  poor  play  I 
admit,  but  I  should  not  like  to  see  our  managers  a  whit  less  zealous 
to  give  Shakespeare  as  good  a  setting  as  the  resources  of  the  stage 
will  allow.  Nor  do  I  think  that  those  persons  who  call  for  a  simpler 
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staging  of  Shakespeare  would  really  like  that  simpler  staging  if 
they  got  it.  It  is  cheap  to  produce  Shakespeare  with  only  a  few 
curtains,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  more  artistic  than  to  produce  him 
with  well-painted  scenery  and  tuneful  music.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  managers  want  to  improve  Shakespeare  ;  they  want  simply  to  do 
something  worthy  of  the  plays  he  has  left  as  so  handsome  a  legacy 
to  the  stages  of  the  world. 

Is  the  public  to  blame  for  much  that  is  wrong  in  the  modern 
English  drama  ?  On  that  point  the  drama's  doctors  most  certainly 
disagree  ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  most  of  them  will  allow  that 
the  majority  of  the  public  in  this  country  does  not  take  the  drama 
seriously.  What,  then,  is  there  to  encourage  the  drama  to  take 
itself  seriously  ?  Perhaps  dramatists  and  their  interpreters  should 
insist  upon  a  better  recognition  of  the  drama  as  an  art,  but  the  public 
will  have  it  that  the  drama  is  only  an  entertainment,  and  those  who 
have  their  daily  bread  to  win  must  needs  follow  the  public.  That 
'  the  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give  '  is  an  old  and  true 
saying.  If  the  public  be  frivolous,  the  drama  must  be  frivolous,  or 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  theatre  will  starve. 

It  has  been  said  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  not,  like  the  French,  in- 
stinctively artistic.  A  visitor  was  strolling  recently  through  a  loan 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and,  coming 
upon  a  beautiful  triptych  representing  the  '  Last  Supper,'  he  stopped 
a  few  minutes  to  examine  and  admire.  Two  French  girls  of  the 
working  class  came  by,  and  they  too  were  arrested  by  its  beauty. 
'  Que  c'est  beau,'  said  one  :  '  Oui,  c'est  bien  beau,'  said  the  other  ; 
and  my  friend  will  never  forget  the  mingled  admiration  and  reverence 
with  which  the  words  were  spoken — admiration  for  the  artist's  work, 
reverence  for  his  subject.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  two  English 
girls  of  the  same  class  came  up.  Only  one  of  them  troubled  to  look  at 
it,  but  she  quickly  nudged  her  companion  : '  Lor,  Liza,'  she  said, '  they 
'ad  waiters  even  in  those  days.' 

The  story  is,  I  think,  typical  of  the  difference  between  the  point 
of  view  with  regard  to  art  in  this  country  and  the  point  of  view  in 
France  or  Germany.  To  those  French  girls  the  picture  needed  no 
explanation,  for  they  had  unconsciously  realised  the  significance  of 
Goethe's  cry  :  '  Art  still  has  truth,  take  refuge  there.'  Their  English 
sisters  need  instruction  to  understand  the  subject  of  the  picture  ; 
and,  above  all,  some  measure  of  reverence  to  appreciate  it. 

The  public  wants  to  be  entertained,  and  therefore  the  theatre 
honestly  endeavours  to  supply  the  entertainment  that  is  wanted. 
It  is  easy  to  be  piously  shocked  by  this  state  of  affairs,  but  before 
we  condemn  we  must  first  ask  ourselves,  Why  is  the  public  so  frivolous  ? 
The  answer  does  not  imply,  as  we  might  expect,  a  degeneration  in 
taste.  The  public  would,  we  may  safely  conjecture,  still  appreciate 
the  best  in  art  if  only  there  were  time.  These  are  hustling  days, 
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more  persons  have  to  work  for  a  living,  and  men  are  harder  pushed 
to  succeed  in  business  than  formerly,  and  the  public  comes  tired  to 
the  theatre.  More  and  more  the  office  and  the  mart  demand  of  our 
energies  more  and  more  strenuous  work,  and  more  and  more  we 
pray  that  we  may  not  be  asked  to  think  when  the  day's  work  is  over. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  blame  the  man  who,  after  eight  or  ten  hours' 
worry  in  the  City,  rather  resents  being  asked  by  the  dramatist  to 
solve  some  knotty  moral  problem.  The  man  has  done  his  duty 
grimly  all  through  the  day,  and  now,  when  evening  comes,  he  wants 
to  laugh,  not  to  think.  Another  three  hours'  thinking  will  do  his 
health  no  good  ;  rest,  recreation  are  his  need,  not  study.  Problems 
enough  have  confronted  him  all  day  ;  his  mind  is  raw  from  the  assaults 
of  problems  ;  and  to  have  to  think,  to  be  made  to  think,  in  the  theatre 
hurts.  It  is  not  that  his  nature  makes  him,  but  that  circumstances 
drive  him  to  be  frivolous.  He  is  frivolous  as  a  playgoer  simply  because 
he  is  strenuous  as  a  citizen.  The  strenuous  playgoer  is  the  man 
who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  stand  outside  the  battle  of  life, 
and  that  man  nowadays  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  to  work  far  harder  than  we  used  to  get  a  living, 
and  that  to  exert  ourselves  in  our  pleasures  adds  to  a  strain  that  we 
already  find  severe.  It  is  a  pity  that  Art  suffers  through  the  strenuous- 
ness  of  modern  life,  but  the  artist  must  not  talk  as  if  a  strenuous 
world  were  a  bad  world.  Man  may  be  a  very  hard  materialistic 
fellow  at  this  present  moment,  but  it  is  hardly  his  fault ;  he  has  to  be, 
unless  he  wishes  to  go  under.  The  appreciation  of  good  things  is 
still  within  him,  and  is  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  showing 
itself  once  more.  Until  that  time  theatrical  people  are  best  advised 
to  give  him  in  a  wholesome  form  the  light  entertainment  that 
will  soothe  his  tired  mind.  So  long  as  the  theatre  remains  whole- 
some, we  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  harm  in  our  being 
as  frivolous  as  the  public  asks.  All  the  same,  we  wish  that  the 
public  had  the  time  to  take  us  more  seriously.  Believe  me,  the 
actor  requires  very  little  encouragement  to  take  himself  seriously, 
but  at  present  he  has  to  look  very  far  before  he  can  find  that  little 
encouragement. 

London,  the  most  strenuous  of  our  cities,  is  the  death-bed  of  the 
poetic  drama.  Shakespeare  may,  perhaps,  just  pay  his  way,  but  any 
other  poetic  plays  are  doomed  to  failure.  Twice  in  the  past  two 
years  a  poetic  play  of  real  promise  has  been  received  with  scant 
courtesy,  and  roughly  dismissed  as  something  not  worth  considering. 
I  am  afraid  that,  in  our  fear  of  being  made  to  think  in  the  theatre, 
we  are  a  little  unjust,  and  condemn  as  unsuitable  for  our  entertainment 
much  drama  that  we  have  never  really  tested.  That  the  mind  tired  by 
by  a  day's  work  does  not  wish  to  be  led  across  the  plough,  through 
ditch  and  hedge,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  in  a  sort  of  paper  chase  after 
some  elusive  problem  has  been  already  suggested;  but  it  would 
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not  be  safe  to  say  that  the  mind  tired  by  a  day's  work  objects  to  being 
carried  far  afield  by  fancy.  To  an  exhausted  mind  nothing  is  more 
restful  than  a  meeting  with  a  fresh,  vigorous  intellect  that  will  do  the 
thinking  for  two  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  make  too  much  of  a  bogey 
of  intellectuality  in  a  play.  The  intellectual  play  does  not  necessarily 
tire  the  audience.  Often  it  soothes,  sometimes  it  stimulates,  but  we 
dare  not  run  the  risk  of  being  bored,  and  we  will  not  go  to  see  the 
thoughtful  drama,  whether  it  be  natural  or  poetic.  It  may  be  true 
that  our  heads  are  so  tired  in  the  evening  that  a  good  comedy  or  a 
poetic  piece  would  make  them  ache  ;  but,  honestly,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  ever  really  proved  to  ourselves  that  this  is  so.  Certainly  many 
of  those  who  emphatically  condemn  the  poetic  drama  as  tiresome 
would  find  it  very  hard  to  mention  any  poetic  piece  that  they  have 
seen. 

In  the  Provinces  the  poetic  drama  does  a  little  better  than  in 
London.  Shakespeare,  undoubtedly,  is  more  popular  in  the  country 
than  in  the  capital.  The  runs,  though  actually  shorter,  are  com- 
paratively longer,  and  the  enthusiasm  is  greater.  A  Shakespeare 
revival  in  Manchester  makes  a  wider  appeal  than  does  a  similar  revival 
in  London.  Perhaps  the  Provincial  public  finds  business  less  exacting 
and  is  less  tired  in  the  evenings,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  manager 
who  wishes  to  play  Shakespeare  for  profit,  should  play  it  in  the  Pro- 
vinces. This  a  hopeful  sign.  If  we  want  to  know  the  attitude  of  the 
nation  towards  this  or  that,  we  must  learn  the  attitude  of  the  Provinces. 
When,  then,  we  find  the  Provinces  fond  of  Shakespeare,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  nation  as  a  whole  enjoys  the  very  best  that  the  drama 
can  give. 

In  commenting  upon  OUT  disinclination  to  see  plays  that  might 
make  us  think  or  feel,  it  does  not  do  to  be  unduly  pessimistic.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  audiences  cannot  be  found  for  serious 
dramatic  work,  for  they  can ;  but  they  are  neither  so  large  nor  so 
numerous  as  a  man  with  a  love  for  the  drama  as  an  art  could  wish 
to  find  them.  Art  never  dies.  She  sometimes  sleeps  for  a  period  of  a 
few  years,  but  she  is  very  much  alive  and  interest  in  her  is  eternal. 
We  have  serious  plays,  plays  much  truer,  much  more  artistic  than 
those  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  they  are  fairly  successful ; 
but  the  number  of  theatres  giving  these  plays  seems  to  be  smaller 
and  smaller  every  year.  The  theatre,  as  an  institution,  no  longer 
means  the  drama,  but  the  musical  comedy,  the  public  for  which  is  far 
larger  than  the  public  for  real  plays.  The  serious  dramatist  has 
certainly  had  a  bad  time  during  the  past  ten  years  ;  he  has  not  met 
with  the  success  he  deserves,  and  it  looked  almost  as  if  he  were  losing 
heart.  He  felt  that  to  do  his  best,  to  be  sincere,  was  a  thankless 
task,  and  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  giving  us  plays  which,  though 
light  and  clever,  were  hardly  worthy  of  him.  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  recently  we  have  had  proof  that  he  has  found  heart  again.  He 
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has  given  us  one  or  two  thoughtful  human  pieces,  and  they  have 
met  with  a  reception  that  should  make  him  feel  that  it  is,  after  all, 
worth  his  while  to  do  his  best.  The  dramatist,  I  feel,  is  hopeful  at 
this  moment — more  hopeful  than  for  some  time  past ;  and  perhaps 
much  of  the  despondent  talk  that  we  hear  concerning  the  drama 
is  but  the  sad  fancy  of  those  doctors  full  of  phrase  and  fame  who  are 
so  constantly  called  in  by  candid  friends  to  examine  and  prescribe 
for  a  so-called  moribund  drama,  and  whose  weighty  discussions  end, 
as  they  begin,  in  smoke.  Ever  since  there  was  a  drama  worthy  of 
discussion,  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  down  to  the  present  day, 
there  have  been  pessimists  to  tell  us  that  it  is  on  its  last  legs,  and  at 
times,  generally  during  the  '  silly  season,'  their  croakings  have  filled 
columns  of  the  newspapers.  Thereby,  the  mere  fact  that  the  serious 
drama,  as  opposed  to  the  entertaining  stage-play,  thrives  at  all  is 
proof  of  its  vitality ;  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  has 
to  contend — difficulties  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  ignore — it  will 
continue  to  flourish  so  long  as  men  of  letters  who  have  the  dramatic 
instinct  will  write  for  the  stage. 

It  seems,  perhaps,  a  little  strange  to  charge  the  public  with  failing 
to  take  the  drama  seriously  when  never,  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  theatre,  was  so  much  written  about  plays  and  players  as  is 
written  now.  Columns  in  the  daily  press,  pages  in  the  weekly  journals, 
and  long  articles  in  the  reviews  are  devoted  to  theatrical  matters  ; 
illustrated  journals  are  full  of  the  photographs  of  actors  and  actresses, 
on  the  stage  or  in  private  life.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  who  reads 
the  papers  not  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  theatre  if  he  wants  to, 
for  they  are  ready  to  tell  him  everything  that  there  is  to  be  told ; 
and  one  must  suppose  that  he  likes  to  hear  all  the  gossip  of  the  stage, 
or  the  papers  would  not  give  him  so  much  of  it.  The  demand  creates 
the  supply.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  his  interest  is  greater 
in  the  gossip  than  in  the  theatre  itself. 

As  the  importance  of  the  drama  has  decreased,  that  of  the  actor 
has  increased.  At  one  time,  and  not  so  very  long  ago — I  do  not  refer 
to  the  remote  ages  when  actors  were  officially  termed  rogues  and 
vagabonds — the  actor  was  looked  down  upon  as  a  person  of  little 
or  no  position  ;  this  can  be  verified  by  reading  some  of  the  biographies 
of  actors  of  seventy  years  ago.  But  nowadays  all  that  is  changed. 
The  first  man  to  challenge  the  opinion  of  the  world  towards  the  stage  was 
our  late  chief,  Henry  Irving,  who  constantly  pleaded  for  that  recogni- 
tion of  the  actor  as  a  fellow-craftsman  of  the  painter  and  sculptor 
which  we  now  take  as  a  matter  of  course.  Great  as  was  the  honour 
done  to  him  in  his  lifetime  by  his  Sovereign  and  by  the  ancient  seats 
of  learning,  greater  still  was  the  honour  accorded  to  him  when,  by 
the  wish  of  the  nation,  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
written  word  remains,  the  painting  and  the  sculptured  masterpiece 
are  there  to  delight  for  ever,  but,  alas !  the  art  of  the  actor  is  limited 
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to  the  length  of  his  career  upon  the  stage,  and  when  the  curtain  falls 
for  the  last  time  it  falls  indeed. 

Where  are  the  passions  they  essayed, 

And  where  the  tears  they  made  to  flow  ? 
Where  the  wild  humours  they  portrayed 

For  laughing  worlds  to  see  and  know  ? 

Othello's  wrath  and  Juliet's  woe  ? 
Sir  Peter's  whims  and  Timon's  gall  ? 

And  Millamant  and  Romeo  ? 
Into  the  night  go  one  and  all. 

The  English  stage  knows  no  standard,  either  of  drama  or  of  acting. 
In  Paris  there  are  two  houses  where  the  best  traditions  are  maintained, 
but  here  we  have  no  traditions.  The  theatre  is  in  such  a  chaotic 
condition  that  only  Englishmen  could  muddle  through.  It  is  not  that 
we  have  no  drama,  no  actors,  but  that  we  have  no  organisation. 
The  Elizabethan  age  has  left  us  a  splendid  national  drama,  and  later 
times  have  given  us  plenty  of  bright,  interesting  plays  ;  we  have, 
and  have  always  had,  a  number  of  good  actors ;  but  we  have  been 
unlucky  in  organisation.  Perhaps  the  only  attempt  that  we  have 
ever  made  to  organise  OUT  stage  was  in  the  case  of  the  patent  theatres, 
with  their  exclusive  privilege  of  acting  Shakespeare  ;  but  even  that 
attempt  was  very  clumsy.  We  find  in  it  such  machinery  as  might  be 
devised  by  a  man  prone  to  stand  in  his  own  way,  a  man  devoid  of 
clear  notions  of  the  consequences  of  things.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  patent  theatres  should  provoke  discontent  and  attack,  and  that 
they  should  ultimately  lose  their  privilege.  Still,  to  this  imperfect 
attempt  to  organise  the  English  theatre  our  stage  owes  the  days  of 
power  and  greatness  which  it  has  enjoyed.  So  far  as  we  have  had  a 
school  of  great  actors,  so  far  as  our  stage  has  had  tradition,  effect, 
consistency,  and  a  hold  on  public  esteem,  it  had  them  under  the 
system  of  the  privileged  theatres.  The  system  had  its  faults,  and 
was  abandoned ;  but  then,  instead  of  devising  something  better, 
we  took  refuge  in  our  favourite  doctrines,  of  the  mischief  of  State 
interference,  of  the  blessedness  of  leaving  every  man  free  to  do  as 
he  likes,  and  of  the  impertinence  of  presuming  to  check  any  man's 
natural  taste  for  the  bathos  and  pressing  him  to  relish  the  sublime. 
We  left  the  English  theatre  to  take  its  chance,  and  now,  forsooth,  we 
hold  up  our  hands  and  lament  its  decay  as  an  educational  force  ! 

In  France  things  are  different.  There  the  stage  is  organised, 
there  the  dramatic  art  is  not  cold-shouldered  by  the  State,  but  is 
helped,  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  should  be  here.  The  late  Sir 
Henry  Irving  called  the  drama  the  Cinderella  of  the  arts  ;  and  so 
she  is  in  England,  but  abroad  she  is  regarded  by  the  authorities  as 
quite  as  dignified  as  her  sisters.  In  France  the  State  sees  that  there 
shall  be  a  standard  of  drama  and  of  acting  always  maintained.  The 
value  of  this  standard  need  not  be  emphasised.  Where  should  we 
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be  if  there  were  not  kept  somewhere  an  exact  yard,  an  exact  ounce, 
an  exact  pint  by  which  we  could  test  our  weights  and  measures  ? 
True,  standards  are  arbitrary,  but  we  cannot  do  without  them.  We 
must  have  our  Greenwich  time,  although  at  Penzance  it  puts  us 
twenty-five  minutes  ahead  of  the  sun.  On  the  English  stage  we  have 
no  Greenwich  time,  and  we  argue  each  that  his  own  watch  is  right, 
and  arrive  at  confusion.  The  French  stage  has  its  Greenwich,  and  there 
is  none  of  this  arguing,  none  of  this  confusion.  Before  the  French 
player  there  is  set  the  approximate  right,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  his  going  very  far  wrong  ;  whereas  for  the  English  player,  who  has 
no  bearings  by  which  to  steer,  there  is  every  excuse.  It  may  be 
argued  that  his  conscience  should  be  enough  to  tell  an  actor  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong ;  but  when  we  say  that,  we  ask  of  the  actor 
what  we  do  not  expect  of  other  men.  We  should  not  expect  the  most 
straightforward  grocer  in  the  world  to  give  us  a  correct  pound  of  tea 
unless  he  had  scales,  nor  the  cleverest  mariner  on  the  seas  to  steer 
a  true  course  unless  he  had  Greenwich  time,  a  sextant,  and  a  log. 
It  is  wonderful  that  the  English  actor  finds  his  way  anywhere  with  so 
little  to  guide  him. 

If  an  actor  have  talent,  you  may  ask,  what  else  does  he  want  1 
I  cannot  answer  too  emphatically  that  he  wants  training,  training, 
training.  Talent  is  of  little  value  until  the  proper  use  of  it  has  been 
learned.  Let  a  man  have  ever  so  great  a  talent  for  music,  he  will 
only  get  a  grunt  from  a  violin  the  first  time  he  touches  it.  He  may 
be  a  genius,  but  he  has  to  learn  to  play  and  to  play  in  the  right  way. 

That,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  revival  of 
the  old  system  of  stock-companies.  In  these,  the  aspirant  to  fame 
began  at  the  beginning — the  A  B  C  of  his  art — and  played  many 
minor  parts,  learning  to  walk,  to  wear  his  clothes,  as  if  to  the  manner 
born,  and,  above  all,  to  stand  still,  before  he  undertook  important 
characters.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  in  a  space  of  less  than  two 
and  a  half  years  at  the  outset  of  his  career  Henry  Irving  played  no 
fewer  than  428  parts.  Nowadays  a  young  actor  would  be  content 
to  play  one  part  428  times,  and  then  he  would  be  inclined  to  grumble 
if  the  withdrawal  of  a  member  of  the  company  in  the  middle  of  the 
run  of  the  play  entailed  the  necessity  of  a  few  rehearsals. 

Much  good  is  done  by  some  of  the  touring  companies,  with  their 
extensive  repertoires,  Mr.  Benson's,  Mr.  Ben  Greet's,  Mr.  Compton's — 
to  name  but  three,  but  until  the  old  system  is  revived  of  stock-com- 
panies in  all  the  large  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  the 
standard  of  acting  in  this  country  will  not  be  greatly  raised. 

In  an  age  of  cheap  literature,  when  the  masterpieces  of  all  the 
centuries  are  put  within  our  reach  in  a  form  so  inviting  that  they  are 
purchased  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  theatre  is  on  its  mettle  to 
hold  its  own  as  one  of  the  great  educational  forces  of  the  world  ;  but  in 
order  to  educate  effectively,  it  must  have  apt  pupils.  Good  plays 
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and  good  playing  may  abound,  but  they  must  be  more  appreciated, 
for,  after  all,  although  it  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  box-office  returns 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  actor-manager,  those  who  endeavour  to  spell 
Art  with  a  capital  A  have  a  right  to  live  and  are  bound  by  law  to  pay 
their  rent. 

Many  of  us  have  cherished  dreams  of  a  National  Theatre,  and 
although  I  am  told  that  such  an  institution  is  an  impossibility  I 
believe  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  dream  fulfilled.  This  theatre  would 
be  a  school  as  well  as  a  stage,  and  there  the  young  actors,  who  had 
been  selected  by  the  director,  would  be  trained.  They  would  earn 
a  living  wage,  and  the  repertoire  of  the  institution  would  be  such 
that  they  would  gain  experience  in  all  the  best  plays  produced,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  This  repertoire  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  and  Goldsmith,  but  the  director 
would  be  free  to  select  from  established  modern  successes,  and  the 
co-operation  of  playwrights  who  looked  for  artistic  rather  than  material 
success  would  be  invited.  It  should  be  considered  an  honour  to  write 
for  the  National  Theatre.  The  establishment  of  the  National  Theatre 
upon  a  firm  and  lasting  basis  would,  of  course,  entail  an  appeal  for 
funds.  Whether  this  appeal  should  be  made  to  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — who,  alas!  grudges  every  sixpence  devoted  to  Art — or 
whether  it  should  be  made  to  private  generosity,  is  a  question  for 
discussion.  In  an  age  of  the  wholesale  endowment  of  free  libraries 
and  art  galleries,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect  that  adequate 
funds  would  soon  be  forthcoming,  if  an  appeal  were  made  backed  by 
persons  whose  position  and  character  guaranteed  the  proper  use  of 
such  funds. 

I  admit  that  many  difficult  questions  arise  in  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Theatre,  and  of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  its 
management.  Should  it  be  managed  by  a  committee  or  by  a  single 
individual  ?  Surely  a  committee  or  corporation  would  be  fatal, 
for  no  body  of  men  can  have  quite  the  same  enthusiasm  and  purpose 
as  an  individual,  and,  in  these  days  when  everybody  has  an  axe  to 
grind,  corporations  or  committees  or  governing  bodies  might  have  no 
artistic  conscience.  But  if  we  are  to  choose  an  individual  for  our 
first  director,  who  shall  it  be  ?  Those  who  think  only  of  the  literary 
side  of  the  drama  will  at  once  suggest  a  man  of  letters  !  But  to 
this  there  are  many  and  fatal  objections.  What,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
does  the  average  man  of  letters  know  of  the  management  of  a  theatre, 
or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  business  side  of  his  own  profession  ?  Even 
the  most  benevolent  of  Chancellors  would  be  chary  of  advancing 
money  to  a  director  who  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  thousand 
and  one  details  that  constitute  the  working  of  a  theatre,  and  who, 
very  possibly,  in  his  own  profession  allows  a  literary  agent  to  manage 
his  business  for  him.  Theory  he  will  certainly  have  in  full  measure, 
but^in  jtheatrical  matters  practical  knowledge  is  everything  ;  little 
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learning  is  a  dangerous  thing — dangerous  for  the  theorist  and  for 
everybody  concerned.  Of  course  he  must  be  a  man  of  taste  and 
culture  ;  but  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  a  theatre  is 
essential,  and  this  will  not  readily  be  found  in  a  man  of  letters.  The 
first  director  of  a  State  theatre  might  possibly  be  a  retired  actor- 
manager,  and  in  this  we  should  be  following  the  example  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais — which  had  for  its  first  director  Moliere,  actor,  playwright, 
and  manager — and  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Odeon  we  find  the  French 
Government  choosing  Antoine. 

Just  as  in  art  a  connoisseur  can  never  quite  appreciate  the  trials 
and  difficulties  through  which  a  painter  has  to  pass  in  the  making  of  a 
great  picture  in  the  same  measure  as  does  the  artist  who  has  shed 
his  own  life's  blood  in  creative  work,  so  it  requires  a  man  conversant 
with  the  technique  of  acting  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  art  of 
the  actor.  The  impresario  will  exploit  the  discovered  genius,  but  it  is 
the  fellow- worker,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  acting,  who  often  discovers 
him  and  who  appreciates  him  at  his  true  value. 

If  we  have  a  State  theatre  and  the  best  of  directors  be  found, 
will  the  English  stage  then  be  perfect  ?  Well,  not  even  the  cheeriest 
of  optimists  will  be  rash  enough  to  hope  for  that,  for,  pace  Dr.  Pan- 
gloss,  nothing  is  really  perfect  in  this  best  of  possible  worlds  ;  but  we 
do  feel  that  the  highest  of  ideals  of  the  drama  will  be  pursued  without 
that  fear  of  financial  disaster  which  dogs  the  steps  of  every  manager 
to-day.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  true  artist  works  as  well  in  adverse 
circumstances,  when  he  is  striving  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
as  he  does  when  he  has  dividends  coming  in  with  unfailing  punctuality. 
But  does  he  ?  Surely  the  anxiety  that  he  may  not  sell  his  book 
or  his  picture  must  affect  his  work  and  compel  him  to  produce  what 
are  commonly  called  '  pot-boilers.'  Certainly  this  anxiety  is  constantly 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  needs  must 
influence  his  judgment.  No  man  can  tell  what  play  will  be  a  financial 
success,  and  the  manager  who  is  responsible  for  the  rent  of  his  theatre 
and  the  salaries  of  his  company,  as  well  as  for  his  own  living  expenses, 
fears  to  try  experiments.  He  may  recognise  the  brilliance  of  a  new 
play  by  some  unknown  author ;  but  as  a  prudent  man  of  business 
he  dare  not  speculate,  and,  unless  he  has  in  hand  the  surplus  of  a 
former  successful  production,  often  as  not  he  feels  obliged  to  decline 
the  play,  though  his  artistic  sense  tells  him  that  he  is  rejecting  a 
masterpiece.  If  managers  of  theatres  could  but  find  some  clair- 
voyant to  foretell  with  absolute  certainty  the  fate  of  a  play  on  which 
money,  time,  thought,  and  trouble  have  been  expended  in  no  niggardly 
spirit,  I  am  sure  that  such  a  one  would  command  a  salary  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice. 

In  the  breast  of  the  director  of  a  State  theatre  the  petty  cares 
of  the  box-office  would  find  no  echo,  and  to  him  the  play  would  be 
the  thing,  though  possibly  questions  might  be  subsequently  asked 
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in  Parliament !  In  the  same  way,  he  would  choose  the  actor  for  his 
talent  and  not  for  his  '  bubble-reputation.' 

In  a  State  theatre,  once  more,  the  prompt  books  would  be  pre- 
served and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  not  tossed 
aside  or  sold  by  auction  to  the  curiosity  hunter  as  they  are  now. 
So  the  glorious  traditions  of  our  stage  would  be  maintained,  and  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  actor  of  fifty  years  hence  to  learn  by  what 
means  the  manager  of  to-day  created  his  effects.  Where,  I  wonder, 
are  the  prompt  books  which  belonged  to  Sarah  Siddons,  or  the  Keans, 
or  Macready  ?  Are  they  to  be  found  in  some  twopenny  box  in  Charing 
Cross  Road  ?  They  would  be  a  mine  of  artistic  wealth  to  the  scholarly 
manager  of  to-day. 

The  plays  of  to-day,  one  ventures  to  think,  are  better  than  the 
plays  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  dramatist  with  the  least  pretensions 
is  careful  not  to  leave  any  gaps,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  a  play, 
unless  it  be  a  happy-go-lucky  musical  comedy,  shows  fairly  sound 
workmanship  ;  and  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  plays  a  generation  ago, 
with  their  clumsy  asides  in  the  dialogues  and  their  sudden  skips  in 
the  plot. 

We  have  dramatists  and  actors  who  would  be  only  too  willing  to 
do  earnest  work  if  they  were  allowed,  and  all  that  is  wanted  to  give 
the  drama  new  life  is  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public.  That  may 
seem  much  to  ask  for ;  but  great  changes  do  come  quickly  in  the 
attitude  of  the  public  towards  this  or  that  art.  Who,  a  dozen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  would  have  believed  that  good  music  would  attract 
in  London  the  audiences  that  it  does  to-day-  ?  The  old  sneer  that  we 
are  an  unmusical  people  has  lost  its  meaning ;  it  is  no  longer  true, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  great  crowds  that  music  attracts  and  by  the 
music  that  attracts  these  crowds.  Fine  performances  of  fine  works 
fill  the  Queen's  Hall  again  and  again,  and  in  the  parks  and  open  spaces 
the  bands  play,  not,  as  we  might  expect,  so-called  popular  pieces, 
but  serious  classical  music.  In  the  gallery  of  the  Opera  we  find  a 
more  intelligent,  a  more  critical  audience  when  the  works  of  Wagner 
are  being  performed  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  gallery  in  the 
world.  On  every  side  there  is  evidence  that,  as  a  nation,  we  no  longer 
regard  music  as  a  mere  entertainment,  but  as  an  art,  to  be  taken 
seriously,  not  frivolously.  In  London  this  change  is  quite  recent, 
but  it  may  be  a  little  older  in  the  Provinces.  If  we  look  for  the  cause, 
we  shall  very  likely  find  it  in  education. 

The  great  festival  choirs  for  which  the  North,  the  Midlands,  and 
the  West  are  famous  are  composed  of  persons  from  all  walks  of  life, 
from  a  hundred  and  one  businesses  and  professions.  These  persons, 
constantly  practising  and  rehearsing,  and  once  a  year  performing, 
one  or  other  of  the  great  oratorios  are  educated  to  an  appreciation, 
not  merely  of  good  music,  but  also  of  a  correct  interpretation  of 
good  music.  In  some  towns  a  fair  percentage  of  the  population — 
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some  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  festival  choir  and  some  other  hundreds 
in  the  rival  choir,  that  thinks  itself  better  than  the  festival  choir — 
have  a  real,  practical  interest  in  music.  They  have  learned  by  practice 
and  study  its  beauties  and  difficulties,  and  because  they  have  them- 
selves been  performers  they  make  intelligent  listeners.  Whether  or 
not  we  were  ever  the  unmusical  nation  that  we  had  the  reputation  of 
being  I  do  not  know,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  musical  educa- 
tion has  made  such  strides  of  late  years  that  intelligent  and  critical 
audiences  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  whenever  a  new  work 
is  performed.  The  Welsh  collier  or  the  Lancashire  mill-hand  is  a 
musician,  and  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  put  him  off  with  bad  music  ; 
he  knows  what  good  music  is,  and  he  means  to  have  it  when  he  pays 
his  money  for  a  seat  at  a  concert.  It  would  be  impudent  for  pro- 
fessionals to  perform  indifferently  in  such  a  town  as  Sheffield,  which 
out  of  its  own  citizens  can  produce  a  world-famous  choir.  The  public, 
educated  by  musical  performances  in  which  they  themselves  take 
part,  demand  better  and  better  work  from  composers  and  professional 
musicians.  Now,  if  the  public  were  educated  in  this  way  by  dramatic 
performances  in  which  they  themselves  played  the  parts,  would  it  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  presently  a  higher  standard  of  work 
would  be  asked  of  authors  and  actors  ? 

The  whole  trouble  with  the  drama  at  the  present  moment  is  that 
the  Puritans,  in  their  mistaken  zeal,  drove  it  out  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  has  never  really  returned.  In  mediaeval  times 
the  townspeople  themselves  helped  in  their  presentation  of  plays, 
and  the  drama  was  then  a  part  of  their  lives  ;  not  the  business  of  a 
few  hired  players,  but  the  business,  at  a  certain  time  each  year,  of  a 
whole  community.  A  town  had  not  to  look  beyond  its  own  tradesmen 
for  actors,  for  the  smith  and  the  tanner  and  the  cobbler  trained  for 
the  yearly  performance  of  the  miracle  plays  as  to-day  they  train  for 
the  annual  brass-band  contest.  At  York,  Coventry,  Wakefield,  and 
Chester  the  drama  belonged  to  the  town  and  to  the  people  as  now  do 
the  musical  festivals  at  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford.  If  the  drama  were  in  that  position  to-day, 
you  may  be  sure  that  audiences  would  know  so  much  of  acting,  would 
be  so  quick  to  notice  any  fault,  that  professional  actors  would  have  to 
play  very  well  to  win  success.  As  it  is,  the  people  inherit  a  prejudice 
against  the  drama,  and  they  still  keep  at  a  distance  the  art  that  their 
fathers  cast  out  as  an  abominable  vanity.  We  think  it  well  that  a 
few  plays  should  be  presented  in  our  theatres,  but  we  are  not  prepared 
as  yet  to  take  back  the  drama  into  our  hearts,  where  it  once  dwelt. 
We  witness  plays,  but  we  do  not  dream  of  understanding  acting  or 
play- writing,  for  the  old  fanatical  Puritan  lingers  in  us,  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  is  respectable  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  these 
things.  Not  so  the  man  who  goes  to  the  concert.  He  goes,  meaning 
to  understand  and  judge  all  that  he  hears ;  goes,  loving  music,  not 
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merely  tolerating  it ;  goes,  perhaps,  as  one  whose  choral  or  orchestral 
society  will  perform  next  week  the  very  piece  he  hears  performed 
to-day  by  professionals.  He  has  taken  music  into  his  heart,  but  the 
playgoer  has  not  taken  the  drama  into  his  ;  and,  because  of  this,  musical 
performances  are,  as  a  rule,  far  better  than  dramatic.  A  singer  knows 
that  his  listener  is  alert,  sympathetic,  critical,  probably  something 
of  a  performer  himself ;  but  the  actor  feels  that  the  majority  of  his 
audience  watches  him,  as  it  were,  with  but  half-opened  eyes,  and  but 
dimly  comprehends  the  difficulties  of  his  task. 

The  life  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  learn, 
Th'  essay  so  hard,  so  sharp  the  conquering.2 

But  what,  may  I  ask,  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards 
the  drama  when  those  pageants  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Pro- 
vinces in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and,  we  hope,  will  be  followed 
by  many  more,  have  revived  the  intimacy  that  at  one  time  existed 
between  the  people  and  the  art  of  acting  ?  The  theatre  will  then 
draw,  I  think,  an  educated  public  such  as  the  concert  hall  draws  now. 
By  an  educated  public  I  do  not  mean  a  public  taken  from  what  we  call 
the  educated  classes,  but  a  public  which,  though  taken  from  all  classes, 
really  understands  the  play.  For  instance,  a  very  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  audience  might  come  from  Hildenborough,  where  there 
is  a  band  of  village  players.  These  men,  though  not  professionals, 
do  know,  by  actual  experience,  something  of  the  art  of  acting,  and 
their  presence  in  a  theatre  would  certainly  be  an  incentive  to  any 
conscientious  actor.  It  is  the  knowledge  that  the  drama  is  not  under- 
stood that  leads  to  slovenly,  haphazard  performances  of  indifferent 
plays,  and  the  knowledge  that  music  is  understood  that  has  led  to 
the  improvement  which  the  past  ten  years  have  seen  in  musical 
performances.  That  pageants  will  gradually  spread  throughout  the 
country  an  understanding  of  the  drama  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  for  so  long  as  the  public  remains  uncritical  our  drama 
is  hardly  likely  to  improve  to  any  great  extent. 

Some  may  question  that  an  improvement  in  the  drama  is  of  vital 
importance.  *  If  the  drama  entertains,  is  not  that  enough  ? '  Surely 
that  is  too  poor  a  view  to  hold  even  of  the  Cinderella  of  the  arts. 
A  very  different  view  was  held  by  the  Greeks  and  by  medieval  Church  - 
men.  By  them  the  drama  was  employed  to  teach  history  and  to 
inspire  the  people  with  ideals.  We  still  expect  literature,  painting, 
and  music  to  do  more  than  entertain  :  we  expect  these  arts  to  instruct 
and  inspire  us ;  and  we  slight  and  insult  the  drama  when  we  ask  of 
it  only  entertainment.  We  have  no  good  reason  for  rating  the  drama 
in  this  way  below  the  other  arts.  The  appeal  to  our  senses  may  be 
slightly  less  in  drama  than  in  painting  and  music,  but  the  appeal 
to  our  intellect  is  greater. 

2  Chaucer. 
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The  Bishop  of  Ripon  in  one  of  his  brilliant  speeches  recently 
insisted  with  an  eloquence  which  charmed  and  convinced  his  hearers 
that  it  is  reserved  for  the  art  that  finds  its  expression  in  words  to  give 
direct  moral  teaching,  and  the  drama,  although  rarely  taken  seriously 
by  the  public,  is  that  art.  We  must  not  forget,  however — and  here 
again  I  am  quoting  the  bishop — that,  although  there  is  in  the  drama 
this  direct  appeal  through  words,  there  is  another  appeal,  less 
direct  but  hardly  less  powerful,  through  the  delineation  of  character. 
Between  them  the  dramatist  and  the  actor,  by  the  creation  and 
delineation  of  character,  can  do  much  to  make  us  think  about  human 
nature,  and  to  think  about  human  nature  is  to  learn  much.  So  long 
as  life  is  faithfully  depicted  upon  the  stage,  the  drama  must  always 
be  an  art  that  can  teach  many  many  things  to  those  persons  who  are 
willing  to  learn.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  want  to  learn.  The 
stress  of  modern  life  makes  us  too  tired,  or  we  mistrust  that  the 
teaching  of  the  drama  would  be  good.  We  are  afraid  to  risk  being 
wearied  or  led  astray  by  this  teaching,  and  we  ask  only  to  be  amused . 
Consequently,  an  art  that  in  olden  times  was  a  great  moral  force 
has  now  little  or  no  influence  on  us.  The  play  has  ceased  to  inspire 
the  people,  and  the  people  to  inspire  the  play ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  drama,  in  the  face  of  this,  is  as  good  as  it  is.  It  is  unfair 
to  say  that  such  drama  as  we  have  is  not  good  of  its  kind,  but  is  it 
of  the  kind  that  is  worthy  of  the  past  ?  When  we  remember  what  the 
Greeks  and  the  Elizabethans  made  of  the  drama,  we  cannot  be  content 
with  things  as  they  are.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  that  which  taught 
and  inspired  our  forebears  should  only  amuse  us.  Surely  all  of  us  who 
are  connected  with  the  stage  are  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
an  improvement — to  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  the  old  ideals ;  but 
before  we  can  do  anything  the  people,  too,  must  become  alive  to  this 
necessity.  That  the  people  will  soon  begin  to  take  the  drama  seriously 
is  not,  I  think,  too  much  to  hope.  We  have  seen  how  quick  and  how 
great  the  change  has  been  in  musical  performances  since  the  people 
began  to  take  a  serious,  practical  interest  in  music. 

Music  and  the  drama  do  much  to  heal  differences,  to  cement 
friendships,  between  nations.  Time  was  when  an  opera  by  Wagner 
was  hissed  off  the  stage  in  Paris,  and  the  indignant  composer  elegantly 
retaliated  by  calling  the  French  '  a  nation  of  grimacing  apes,'  while 
nothing  artistic  could  be  expected  from  perfide  Albion.  Other  times, 
other  manners.  The  greatness  of  Wagner  is  recognised  by  artistic 
France  as  it  is  by  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.  Our  choirs  have 
sung  the  Choral  Symphony  in  Paris  and  our  actors  have  played  there 
with  success ;  a  play  written  in  French  by  an  English  dramatist 
has  been  performed.  Mr.  Tree's  visit  to  Berlin  is  still  in  our  minds, 
and  the  fact  that  a  German  theatre  and  a  French  theatre  are  possible 
here  in  London  surely  makes  for  unity,  peace,  and  concord  in  the  affairs 
of  nations. 
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The  moment  that  a  serious  practical  interest  in"  the  drama — as  an 
art,  not  as  an  entertainment — comes  to  the  people,  then  you  may  be 
sure  as  great  and  as  quick  a  change  will  be  seen  on  the  stage.  It  is 
seriously  to  be  hoped  that  a  deep  sympathetic  interest  in  the  drama 
will  spring  from  the  performance  of  pageants  and  of  village  plays, 
all  of  which  are  means  to  cultivate  the  love  of  beauty  and  the  dramatic 
sense.  May  they  go  on  and  prosper !  Increase  of  education  and 
increase  of  refinement  go  hand  in  hand,  the  hideous  chromo-lithograph 
is  already  ousted  by  the  delicate  reproduction  of  the  world's  master- 
pieces— and  so  the  drama  which  appeals  to  the  intelligent  must  in  the 
long  run  supplant  the  mere  entertainment.  The  limits  of  the  dramatic 
art  are  defined  by  the  limits  of  a  nation's  intelligence,  and  there  is 
hope  for  its  future  as  long  as  writers  of  marked  intellectual  attainments 
can  be  induced  to  give  us  of  their  best. 

ARTHUR  BOURCHIER. 
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THE    TRIAL    OF   ELIZABETH,    DUCHESS 
OF   KINGSTON 


ON  Monday,  the  15th  of  April  1776,  Westminster  Hall  presented 
a  remarkable  scene.  The  peers,  considerably  over  one  hundred  in 
number,  had  come  from  their  own  House  for  the  purpose  of  a  great 
State  Trial.  Among  them  were  the  royal  prince,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  Henry,  Earl  of  Bathurst,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  before  whom 
the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  carried  the  white  staff  of  his 
temporary  office  of  Lord  High  Steward,  Lord  Gower,  the  President 
of  the  Council,  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  some  ten  or  twelve  dukes,  and  a 
long  array  of  the  members  of  the  peerage,  with  the  learned  judges  to 
advise  the  peers,  and  the  important  officials  known  as  yeomen  ushers, 
sereants  at  arms,  Chester  and  Somerset  heralds,  and  others  with  high- 
sounding  titles.  Seated,  not  among  the  judges,  but  in  his  place  as  a 
Baron,  was  the  venerable  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  been  for  twenty 
years  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  an  assembly  ;  it  was  '  the  Hall  which 
had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon,  and  the  just  absolution  of 
Somers — the  Hall  where  Charles  had  confronted  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  with  the  placid  courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame ; ' 
and  this  solemn  assembly  was  met  for  the  trial  of  Elizabeth — 
'  Countess  of  Bristol,'  according  to  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  or 
'  Dowager  Duchess  of  Kingston,'  according  to  her  own  assertion,  for 
bigamy. 

Although  at  that  time  the  crime  of  polygamy  (to  give  it  its  correct 
name)  was  a  capital  offence ;  it  was  a  '  clergy  able '  one — that  is  to  say, 
the  offender  sustained  no  more  punishment  for  it  on  a  first  occasion 
than  (if  a  commoner)  that  of  being  branded  in  the  hand ;  and  though 
a  dispute  was  certain  to  take  place  at  some  stage  as  to  whether  a 
peeress  enjoyed  the  same  immunity  that  a  peer  did  from  this  in- 
dignity, it  was  certain  that  even  if  a  conviction  took  place  no  further 
penalty  would  be  exacted  from  her. 

To  the  bar  of  this  House  was  now  brought  a  woman  of  some 
fifty-two  years  of  age — still  showing  signs  of  that  beauty  which  in 
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earlier  years  had  made  her  career  so  celebrated  and  so  notorious  ; 
she  was  habited  in  mourning  (her  extravagant  indulgence  in  which 
a  year  or  two  previously  had  excited  the  ridicule  of  Horace  Walpole), 
but  her  manner  and  carriage  were  no  longer  ostentatious — the  dress, 
we  are  told,  was  plain,  the  attendants  not  too  numerous ;  the  dismay 
at  her  unwonted  situation  perfectly  unaffected — so  much  so,  and  so 
sensibly  did  she  behave,  that  the  first  general  verdict  was  highly 
favourable  to  her. 

Even  read  at  this  length  of  time  the  story  of  the  career  of  this 
woman  who  began  life  as  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  has  in  it  all  the  elements 
of  a  drama.  She  was  of  a  good  family  in  Devonshire,  many  members 
of  which  had  honourably  distinguished  themselves  in  the  service  of 
their  country ;  Sir  John  Chudleigh,  the  last  of  them,  in  her  own  words 
lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  gloriously 
preferring  to  die  with  his  colours  in  his  bosom  rather  than  accept 
quarter  from  a  gallant  French  officer,  who,  in  compassion  to  his 
youth,  three  times  offered  him  his  life  for  that  ensign,  which  was  shot 
through  his  heart.'  She  possessed  sufficient  influence  to  be  made  when 
quite  young  a  Maid  of  Honour  to  Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1744,  being  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  she  chanced  to 
be  with  her  aunt,  a  Mrs.  Hammer,  on  a  visit  to  a  cousin  at  Lainston, 
near  Winchester.  It  was  here,  at  Winchester  races,  that  she  met 
Augustus  Hervey,  a  mere  boy,  a  cadet  of  the  Bristol  family.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Cornwall,  then  at  Portsmouth,  and  about  to  proceed 
to  the  West  Indies. 

Mrs.  Hammer  was  a  scheming  woman,  and  abetted  the  designs  of 
her  niece,  who  is  said  to  have  been  piqued  because  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
had  married  another  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  lovely  Gunning  sisters,  instead 
of  herself.  To  the  boy  himself  she  may  have  presented  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  Beatrix  did  to  Harry  Esmond  when  he  gazed  enraptured 
upon  her  as  she  descended  the  Walcote  staircase,  '  agile  as  a  nymph, 
lofty  as  a  queen — now  melting,  now  imperious,  now  sarcastic.'  She  is  said 
to  have  been  the  original  of  Beatrix,  and  when  we  look  at  Du  Manner's 
illustration  (the  Reynolds  portrait  hardly  does  justice  to  Elizabeth's 
voluptuous  charms)  we  can  imagine  how  she  may  have  fired  the 
blood  of  the  young  lieutenant.  The  courtship  was  a  brief  one,  and 
there  is  a  little  natural  trait  about  the  circumstance  that  at  the  trial 
thirty-two  years  later  one  of  the  witnesses  fixed  the  season  of  the 
year  by  the  fact  that '  there  were  green-gages  ripe,  which  the  lady  and 
gentleman  were  both  very  fond  of.'  The  marriage,  however,  was  not 
a  prudent  or  desirable  one  for  either  of  them  ;  and  as  the  bridegroom's 
illustrious  family  would  not  have  approved  it,  and  the  post  of  Maid 
of  Honour  would  have  been  forfeited,  it  had  necessarily  to  be  kept 
secret.  This  was  comparatively  easy  in  those  days,  because  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Act  directed  against  clandestine  marriages  had  not  yet 
been  passed.  The  parish  of  Lainston  was  a  remarkably  small  one, 
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so  much  so  that  the  house  where  they  were  visiting  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  one  in  it,  and  the  church  was  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
The  parson  came  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  young  people 
were  married  in  the  presence  of  the  aunt,  their  host,  a  maid,  and  one 
other  gentleman  who  held  a  taper  in  his  hat  while  the  service  was  read  ; 
after  which  the  maid  was  sent  to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear  of  the 
other  servants  while  the  party  made  its  way  back  to  the  house.  What  a 
dramatic  situation :  the  darkness  of  the  night,  relieved  by  the  taper 
in  the  hat,  the  parson  '  passing  rich  on  fifteen  pounds  a  year,'  the 
royal  Maid  of  Honour,  the  young  sailor,  and  the  maid  keeping  guard 
outside !  No  parish  register  existed,  and  the  only  evidence  preserved 
was  that  in  the  memory  of  the  witnesses. 

Two  or  three  days  later  the  lieutenant  sailed  in  his  ship,  and 
Elizabeth  in  due  course  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  They  met  again  two  years  later,  when  she  was  living  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  a  single  woman  in  Conduit  Street ;  he  visited 
her  occasionally,  but  the  marriage  was  still  kept  a  secret ;  a  child 
was  born  but  died  in  infancy,'and  in  1747,  about  a  year  after  his  return, 
they  seem  to  have  deliberately  separated  and  (apparently)  did  not 
meet  again.  Had  nothing  further  been  done,  the  lapse  of  time  would 
gradually  have  effaced  all  subsisting  evidences  of  the  union.  Un- 
fortunately for  Elizabeth,  her  ambition  and  covetousness  a  dozen 
years  later  made  her  temporarily  desirous  of  perpetuating  them. 

In  1759  there  seemed  some  chance  of  Lord  Bristol  dying  and  of 
Augustus  Hervey  succeeding  to  his  title  and  money.  Miss  Chudleigh 
(to  give  her  her  maiden  name)  now  determined  to  have  everything 
in  order  to  prove  the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage.  Mr.  Amis,  the 
parson  who  had  married  them,  had  left  Lainston,  and  was  li ving  in  ill 
health  at  Winchester,  practically  dying.  She  went  down,  visited  him 
on  his  sick-bed,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  a  Winchester  attorney 
concocted  a  so-called  register  book  for  births,  marriages,  and  burials 
in  the  parish  of  Lainston  ;  put  in  one  earlier  entry,  and  then  that  of 
her  marriage.  This  done  she  was  in  boisterous  spirits,  talked  of  her 
prospects,  her  baby  and  the  money  she  had  spent  in  clothes  for  it, 
and  said  the  present  affair  was  100,0002.  in  her  pocket.  Mr.  Amis 
died,  but  Elizabeth's  sanguine  hopes  were  baffled  by  Lord  Bristol 
recovering  from  his  illness,  and  the  prospect  of  the  title  and  fortune 
receded  into  futurity.  The  curtain  thus  fell  on  the  second  act  of  the 
drama.  The  way  for  the  third  was  paved  by  the  scandalous  life 
which  Elizabeth  had  begun  to  lead. 

Not  correct  or  modest  at  any  time,  she  had  shocked  society  by 
appearing  at  a  masked  ball  as  Iphigenia,  so  insufficiently  clad,  indeed, 
that  Horace  Walpole  said  you  might  have  taken  her  for  Andromeda  ; 
she  formed  a  liaison  with  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  second  Duke  of  Kingston, 
which  was  a  notorious  circumstance  in  society  when,  in  1760,  she  gave 
a  great  ball  in  honour  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales.  She  also  bought  a 
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piece  of  land  in  Knightsbridge,  and  built  on  it  the  house  which  was 
afterwards  called  Kingston  House.  It  still  stands,  overlooking  Hyde 
Park,  picturesque  if  externally  somewhat  out  of  date,  and  is  now 
inhabited  by  Lord  Listowel.  The  Duke  of  Kingston  was  an  old  man, 
and  Elizabeth  herself  almost  forty-four  years  of  age,  when  in  the 
year  1768  she  set  about  mending  her  fortunes,  but  this  time  not  by 
fabricating  evidence  of  the  former  marriage,  which  had  been  her  aim 
in  1759,  but  by  casting  about  for  some  subtle  means  of  getting  rid 
of  it.  Augustus  Hervey  was  of  quite  the  same  mind  as  herself,  and 
negotiations  passed  between  them  through  an  intermediary  for  getting 
rid  of  a  marriage  so  burdensome  and  hateful  to  them  both.  His 
proposal  was  a  collusive  divorce,  but  she  objected  to  being  paraded 
unnecessarily  as  the  guilty  party ;  besides,  to  get  a  divorce  (a  cumbrous 
proceeding  in  those  days)  he  would  have  to  allege  that  they  had  been 
married,  and,  as  Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  his  friend  Con  way,  'the 
nymph  sent  him  word  that,  if  he  proves  her  his  wife,  he  must  pay 
her  debts,  and  she  owes  16,OOOZ. — not  a  pleasant  prospect,  as  long  as 
Lord  Bristol  was  still  living.  The  divorce  procedure  was  therefore 
dropped,  and  in  place  of  it  a  contrivance  which  was  a  masterpiece 
of  misplaced  artifice  was  resorted  to. 

There  was  and  still  is  in  the  legal  armoury  of  this  country  a  vener- 
able weapon,  utilised  on  special  occasion  only,  known  as  a  suit  for 
jactitation  of  marriage,  in  which  a  petitioner  complains  that  some  one 
else  '  boasts  '  that  he  is  married  to  her,  and  the  common  answer  to  this 
assertion  is  the  respondent's  claim  that  he  is  so  married,  and,  if  he 
fails  to  prove  it,  he  is  enjoined  to  perpetual  silence  on  the  topic.  It 
occurred  to  the  ingenious  and  unscrupulous  advisers  of  the  Herveys 
that  Elizabeth  might  bring  this  action  against  her  husband,  and  by 
way  of  evidence  show,  which  was  easy  enough  as  the  marriage  had 
been  kept  a  secret  one,  that  she  had  had  correspondence  with  people 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Chudleigh  ('  Mrs.'  of  course  did  not  then 
import  a  married  woman),  that  she  had  bought  and  sold  land  (in- 
cluding the  house  at  Knightsbridge),  dealt  with  her  bankers,  received 
legacies,  signed  bonds,  in  fact  conducted  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
as,  apparently,  a  spinster.  Augustus  Hervey,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
to  allege  that  they  were  married  at  a  private  house  at  Sparshot,  a 
statement  which  was  untrue  and  one  which  she  could  truthfully 
deny.  Her  evidence  was  to  be  made  as  cogent  as  possible  and  not 
to  be  too  much  shaken  on  cross-examination,  while  his  was  to  be 
evasive  and  apparently  easy  of  contradiction.  The  trick  was  a 
very  ingenious  one,  and  the  honest  judge  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
who  had  to  decide  the  suit  was  easily  hoodwinked,  and  pronounced 
a  long-winded  sentence  to  the  effect  that  Elizabeth  Chudleigh 
'  was  and  now  is  a  spinster  free  from  all  matrimonial  contracts  or 
espousals — more  especially  with  the  said  unjust  Augustus  John 
Hervey ' — that  he  had  wickedly  and  maliciously  boasted  to  the  contrary 
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which  he  was  now  admonished  to  desist  from  doing  in  the  future, 
and  that  he  was  to  pay  her  100Z.  as  taxed  costs.  An  arrangement  more 
palpably  fraudulent  and,  as  one  would  suppose,  futile  could  hardly 
be  imagined,  but  armed  with  this  ecclesiastical  decree  that  she  was 
married  to  no  one,  least  of  all  to  Hervey,  she  proceeded  to  make  use 
of  her  supposed  freedom,  and  in  less  than  a  month  was  married,  at 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston.  The  wedding 
was  solemnised  with  great  eclat,  the  King  and  Queen  wore  her  favours, 
and  at  some  date  after  her  marriage  the  ducal  pair  took  up  their 
residence  at  Kingston  House. 

Everything  up  to  now  had  gone  sufficiently  smoothly.  Though 
her  reputation  was  of  a  very  low  calibre,  a  coronet  and  a  fortune 
cover  up  most  things,  and  so  long  as  the  elderly  Duke  lived,  her 
marriage  with  him  was  not  openly  impeached  ;  we  can  read  in  the 
gossiping  letters  of  the  times  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  her 
morals  were  handled,  but  the  influence  that  she  possessed  would 
be  quite  enough  to  keep  that  in  whispers  which  might  soon  break 
into  very  open  language  indeed.  But  a  woman  of  Elizabeth's  bold 
spirits  was  bound  to  make  mistakes.  She  made  a  great  mistake 
when  a  girl  in  marrying  a  boy  without  expectations  ;  she  made  a 
second  when,  from  cupidity,  she  put  the  evidences  of  that  imprudent 
marriage  on  record  ;  she  now  made  a  third  in  the  matter  of  the  Duke 
of  Kingston's  will.  Had  she  contented  herself  with  a  modest  share 
of  his  fortune  she  would  not  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  certain 
nephew  of  his,  whose  vengeance,  sparing  neither  labour  nor  money, 
was  to  bring  about  her  downfall.  This  was  one  Evelyn  Meadows, 
son  of  the  Duke's  sister,  of  whom  at  the  trial  the  Duchess  in  self- 
defence  remarked  that  the  heartlessness  with  which  he  jilted  a  lady 
for  fear  of  offending  the  Duke,  his  cruelty  to  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
his  leaving  the  army  at  the  moment  of  war  estranged  his  uncle,  who 
saw  nothing  of  him  for  eighteen  years.  On  the  other  hand,  she  said, 
in  the  short  married  life  of  three  years  the  Duke  made  three  wills, 
each  one  more  favourable  to  her  than  the  last,  and  had  she  been  so 
minded  she  might  have  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  fortune  for  her  own 
family,  but  'I  respected  his  honour,  I  loved  his  virtues,  and  had  rather 
have  forfeited  my  life  than  have  used  any  undue  influence  to  injure 
the  family.' 

Her  gratitude  to  the  Duke  may  have  been  of  a  genuine  kind,  so 
far  as  a  perverted  nature  like  hers  was  susceptible  of  any  amiable 
traits  ;  at  any  rate  she  affected  the  most  extravagant  signs  of  mourning 
at  his  death,  which  took  place  in  September  1773.  The  will  gave 
her  the  lands  for  life  and  the  personal  property  absolutely,  and  Evelyn 
Meadows  was  disinherited.  She  was  described  as  '  my  dearest  wife 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Kingston,  alias  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  alias 
Elizabeth  Hervey,'  and  Horace  Walpole  sarcastically  remarked 
that  he  had  never  before  heard  of  a  Duchess  being  described  in  a 
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will  in  the  manner  in  which  a  certain  class  of  person  is  indicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  Meadows  disputed  the  will,  but  reserved  all  the  venom 
of  his  vindictiveness  for  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Not  long  after  the  Duke's  death,  Lord  Bristol  also  died  :  one  may 
be  grateful  that  his  death  did  not  occur,  when  it  seemed  probable, 
in  1759,  or  the  remarkable  career  of  the  Duchess  would  have  been 
robbed  of  most  of  its  interest.  Anyhow  Elizabeth  was  now  at  length 
a  peeress,  and  if  she  was  not  a  Duchess,  was  at  any  rate  only  two 
degrees  lower  in  social  precedence,  and,  to  quote  Walpole  once  more, 
writing  in  anticipation  of  her  conviction,  '  her  Countess-hood  will 
save  her  Duchess-hood  from  being  burnt  in  the  hand.'  Evelyn 
Meadows  had  been  busily  at  work  with  his  witnesses  :  Ann  Cradock, 
the  maid  who  had  kept  guard  outside  Lainston  parish  church  thirty 
years  before,  was  still  alive,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  point  and  quite 
in  keeping  with  dramatic  fitness,  had  married  a  servant  of  Augustus 
Hervey ;  she  therefore  had  a  strong  motive  in  giving  evidence  against 
Elizabeth.  The  widow  of  Mr.  Amis,  the  clergyman,  was  also  alive ;  she 
on  the  other  hand  had  now  married  a  retainer  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston, 
but  her  natural  tendency  to  shield  the  Duchess  or  else  be  silent  was 
nullified  by  her  husband  having  been  dismissed  from  his  post — a 
circumstance  which  had  led  to  her  writing  a  painfully  humble  letter 
to  his  mistress  for  his  re-instalment ;  she  had  not  been  present  at 
the  original  wedding,  but  remembered  the  visit  to  Winchester  and  the 
concoction  of  the  register  book  of  births,  marriages  and  burials  in  the 
parish  of  Lainston.  She  had  also  called  to  see  the  Duchess  in  Arlington 
Street,  who  had  asked  '  Was  it  not  very  good  natured  of  the  Duke  to 
marry  an  old  maid  ?  '  'I  looked  her  in  the  face,'  replied  the  other, 
'  and  smiled,  but  said  nothing  then.'  These  two  women  and  Caesar 
Hawkins — the  surgeon  who  had  acted  as  intermediary  between  the 
Herveys  in  their  collusive  proceedings,  and  who  vainly  asked  for  the 
shelter  of  professional  privilege  to  be  extended  to  his  conversations 
with  the  Duchess — were  the  chief  witnesses  available  for  the  trial. 

The  warrant  for  her  arrest  was  issued  early  in  1775  before  Hervey 
had  become  Lord  Bristol,  and  in  anticipation  of  her  trial  as  a  commoner 
in  the  ordinary  way  before  Lord  Mansfield ;  but  the  indictment  found 
in  that  manner  was  duly  transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords  later  in 
the  year,  and  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  it  the  peers  had  assembled 
in  force  on  the  15th  of  April  1776,  as  has  already  been  described. 
In  looking  over  the  roll  of  those  who  sat  in  judgment  and  comparing 
it  with  that  of  the  present  day,  one  is  struck  on  the  whole  with  the 
similarity  of  names,  though  some  notable  ones  have  dropped  out, 
as  for  instance,  the  Dukes  of  Bridgewater,  of  Dorset,  of  Chandos, 
and  of  Bolton,  Frederick  Lord  Chedworth,  Henry  Earl  of  Fauconberg, 
and  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer.  John  Duke  of  Argyle, 
in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  was  the  Junior  Baron,  sitting  as  Baron 
Sundridge  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  ;  he  had  married,  as  her 
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second  husband,  Elizabeth's  old  rival,  Elizabeth  Gunning,  formerly 
Duchess  of  Hamilton. 

The  black-browed  Thiirlow  was  Attorney-General,  who  a  dozen 
years  later  in  the  same  place  was  to  preside  during  its  early  stages 
at  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  he  pressed  the  case 
home  against  the  prisoner  with  all  the  learning  and  ability  of  which 
he  was  so  great  a  master  ;  he  had  to  deal  at  the  outset  with  the  Duchess's 
trump  card,  the  verdict  in  the  matrimonial  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court ;  and  the  arguments  of  counsel  as  to  the  effects  of  the  decision 
of  the  respectable  Dr.  Bettesworth,  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  occupy 
sixty-five  columns  in  the  volume  of  the  State  Trials.  The  judges' 
advice  was  asked,  and  Sir  William  De  Grey  (afterwards  Lord  Walsing- 
ham),  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  pronounced 
their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  ecclesiastical  decision  did  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  prosecution;  moreover  that,  if  on  general 
grounds  it  had  been  conclusive,  the  collusion  and  fraud  with  which  it 
had  been  obtained  would  have  destroyed  its  effect.  The  case  is  well 
known  to  all  lawyers,  so  far  as  this  technical  aspect  of  it  is  concerned  : 
it  is  a  landmark  of  jurisprudence  in  the  subject  to  which  it  relates, 
but,  though  the  actual  written  opinion  of  the  judges  is  often  studied, 
I  venture  to  think  that  few  people  would  care  to  wade  through  the 
dreary  mass  of  argument  by  which  that  opinion  is  prefaced.  Two  days 
and  part  of  a  third  were  occupied  in  this  preliminary  matter  of 
sweeping  away  the  edifice  of  sand  which  the  Herveys  had  spent  so 
much  ingenuity  in  erecting. 

At  last  the  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  case  was  reached  and  Thurlow, 
in  his  opening,  delivered  himself  of  some  very  proper  and  pompous 
observations  on  the  horrible  crime  of  polygamy,  than  which,  he  said, 
'  imagination  can  scarcely  state  a  crime  which  calls  more  loudly, 
and  in  a  greater  variety  of  respects,  for  the  interposition  of  civil 
authority ;  which,  besides  the  gross  and  open  scandal  given  to  religion, 
tends  more  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  domestic  life,  and  to  loosen 
those  sacred  connections  and  close  relations  designed  by  Providence 
to  bind  the  moral  world  together  ;  or  which  may  create  more  civil 
disorder,  especially  in  a  country  where  the  title  to  great  honour  and 
high  office  is  hereditary.'  These  words  were  followed  by  a  great  uproar 
behind  the  bar,  though  whether  of  approval  or  the  contrary  does  not 
appear.  After  a  prolonged  discourse  of  a  very  heavy  nature,  Thurlow 
came  to  the  point  and  told  the  actual  story  with  great  conciseness  and 
simplicity,  and  then  the  witnesses  were  called.  The  maid  Cradock 
had  a  very  unpleasant  time  in  cross-examination,  and  had  to  stand 
a  running  fire  of  questions  as  to  the  inducements  held  out  to  her  to 
give  evidence.  Caesar  Hawkins  gave  evidence  in  the  approved  medical 
manner,  ready,  exact,  unflurried. 

His  story  as  to  the  Duchess's  concern  in  learning  that  an  oath 
as  to  her  being  unmarried  would  be  expected  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Court  is  amusing  reading.  She  was  nearly  dropping  the  whole  suit 
when  she  found  this  was  necessary,  but  ultimately  the  oath  proposed 
to  her  was  so  satisfactorily  complicated  that  she  found  she  could 
take  it  with  an  easy  conscience.  The  ceremony  as  done,  she  told 
Hawkins,  '  was  such  a  scrambling  shabby  business  and  so  much  in- 
complete that  she  would  have  been  full  as  unwilling  to  take  a  positive 
oath  that  she  was  married  as  that  she  was  not  married.'  She  had 
seemed  in  1759  very  certain  that  her  marriage  was  a  real  one  when 
she  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amis  at  Winchester.  The  latter  lady,  after 
narrating  that  part  of  the  story,  was  mercilessly  heckled  as  to  who 
was  paying  her  expenses  during  the  trial,  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  Evelyn  Meadows  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  give 
evidence. 

The  Duchess  herself  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  peers  ;  she  is  said  to  have  written  the  speech  herself,  and  told 
her  counsel,  who  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  speaking  it,  that  they 
might  be  good  lawyers,  but  '  did  not  understand  speaking  to  the 
passions.'  She  made  a  good  point  in  asking  why  she  had  been  un- 
molested in  the  five  years  during  which  she  had  been  the  Duke's 
acknowledged  wife,  castigated  Evelyn  Meadows  mercilessly,  and  said 
she  cared  nothing  for  losing  her  fortune  and  thought  only  of  reputation, 
'  for  I  have  rested,'  she  said,  '  on  that  seat  where  the  poor  blind  Beli- 
sarius  is  said  to  have  asked  charity  of  every  passenger,  after  having 
conquered  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  Africans  and  Persians  ;  and  would 
do  the  same  without  murmuring  if  her  judges  would  rehabilitate 
her. 

The  peers  were  not  called  upon  at  once  to  give  their  verdict,  but 
returned  to  their  chamber  to  consider  it,  and,  when  they  had  come 
again  into  Westminster  Hall,  were  asked  their  opinions  individually, 
beginning  with  John,  Lord  Sundridge,  who  must  have  had  peculiar 
sensations  in  delivering  his.  Standing  in  his  place  uncovered  and 
with  his  right  hand  on  his  breast,  he  answered,  '  Guilty,  upon  my 
honour.'  One  other  Baron  present  must  also  have  had  strange 
memories  of  another  trial  of  the  same  kind  recalled  to  his  mind, 
George  Lord  de  Ferrers  of  Chartley ;  he  also  voted  her  guilty,  as  indeed 
did  all  the  Peers,  although  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  said  '  Guilty 
erroneously,  but  not  intentionally,  upon  my  honour.'  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston  and  his  neighbour 
in  the  Nottinghamshire  '  Dukeries,'  of  which  after  this  trial  Walpole 
wrote  that  '  Merry  Sherwood  is  a  triste  region,  and  wanted  a  race  of 
outlaws  to  enliven  it,  but  Duchess  Robin  Hood  had  fled  the  country.' 

The  last  to  give  their  opinions  were  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (whose  own 
marriage  with  Lady  Anne  Horton  so  incensed  George  the  Third  and 
contributed  to  the  passing  of  the  Royal  Marriages  Act),  and  the  Lord 
High  Steward  himself,  who  all  concurred  in  the  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
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Duchess  of  Kingston  being  called  upon  prayed  the  benefit  of  the  peer- 
age to  exempt  her  from  being  branded  in  the  hand.  Thurlow  struggled 
hard  to  have  her  compelled  to  undergo  this  ignominy,  but  the  peers 
sustained  her  claim  of  immunity  and  the  Lord  High  Steward,  after  a 
short  lecture  to  her,  observed :  '  Madam,  you  are  discharged,  paying 
your  fees,'  and  the  curious  drama,  called  by  some  a  solemn  farce 
and  by  others  a  mummery,  came  to  an  end.  But,  apart  from  the 
anomaly  that  no  imprisonment  was  anticipated  even  in  the  event 
of  a  conviction,  there  seems  hardly  reason  for  calling  it  by  any  such 
contemptuous  term  ;  and  though  the  verdict  was  obviously  right, 
one  cannot  help  being  glad  that  Evelyn  Meadows  was  not  gratified 
by  any  corporal  indignity  being  inflicted  on  his  quasi-aunt.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  fashionable  world  was  more  interested  in  this 
trial  than  in  the  events  which,  at  the  moment,  were  losing  us  our 
colonies  in  America. 

Her  manner  of  life  afterwards  was  nomadic  and  ill-regulated, 
and  she  was  often  the  dupe  of  adventurers.  She  had  a  memorable 
quarrel  about  the  time  of  her  trial  with  Foote  the  comedian,  who 
wanted  to  satirise  her  as  '  Kitty  Crocodile,'  but  she  brandished  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  department  in  his  face  ;  he  brought  her  after- 
wards into  his  play  of  '  The  Capuchin,'  and  scarified  her  Irish  chap- 
lain, who  retaliated  in  a  brutal  and  terrible  manner.  Beatrix  Esmond 
grown  old  is  not  an  agreeable  character,  nor  did  Thackeray  literally 
copy  the  career  of  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  ;  but  we  can  compare  the 
latter  in  her  old  age  looking  back  on  her  early  recollections  of  court 
life,  and  her  subsequent  chequered  career,  with  the  Baroness  Bernstein 
in  her  second  childhood,  mistaking  Warrington  for  his  grandfather 
Henry  Esmond  and  exclaiming  : — 

'  My  dear,  'tis  of  no  use,  I  am  not  good  enough  for  you.  I  love  cards,  and 
play,  and  Court ;  and  oh,  Harry,  you  don't.know  all !  '  Here  her  voice  changed, 
and  she  Hung  her  head  up.  '  His  father  married  Anne  Hyde,  and  sure  the 
Esmond  blood  is  as  good  as  any  that's  not  royal.  Mamma,  you  must  please  to 
treat  me  with  more  respect.  Vos  sermons  me  fatiguent;  entendez-vous  ?  faites 

place  a  mon  Altesse  Royale  :  Mesdames,  me  connaissez-vous  ?     Je  suis  la ' 

Here  she  broke  out  into  frightful  hysterical  shrieks  and  laughter,  and  as  we 
ran  up  to  her,  alarmed,  '  Oui,  Henri,'  she  says,  'il  a  jure  de  m'epouser,  et  les 
princes  tiennent  parole — n'est-ce  pas  ? ' 

HUGH  CHILDERS. 
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SOME    TRADITIONS   OF  AVIGNON 


A  SOCIETY  was  formed  at  Toulouse  many  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  piecing  together  the  broken  traditions  of  Provence, 
which  lie  scattered,  like  dry  fragmentary  bones,  over  every  part 
of  that  eventful  and  romantic  country,  and  of  building  them  up  into 
homogeneous  forms  wherewith  to  fill  the  empty  niches  of  its  social 
and  religious  history.  To  MM.  Paya  and  Cayla,  representing  litera- 
ture and  history,  and  to  M.  Isidore  Latour,  a  Provengal  poet — all 
active  workers  in  this  sort  of  palseontological  school  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century — we  are  indebted  for  bringing  together  and  making 
intelligible  some  old  traditions  of  Vaucluse  which  take  us  back 
in  imagination  to  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  been  attracted,  in 
particular,  by  such  as  relate  to  a  conspiracy  at  Avignon  (which  was 
considered  by  Petrarch  as  the  modern  Babylon)  against  the  life 
of  a  very  eminent  personage  there  ;  because  not  only  was  this  individual 
a  remarkably  able  and  interesting  character,  but  because  the  nature 
of  the  plot  of  which  he  was  the  intended  victim  brings  before  us 
very  vividly  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  that  time,  and  shows  its 
impact  with  political  and  mysterious  agencies.  Whether  or  not 
these  traditions  be  literally  and  wholly  true  in  their  details,  is  of 
small  importance  ;  their  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  source  of  the  early  chronicles  and  annals  of  a 
period  when  historians  were  few  and  events  of  political  and  religious 
moment  were  many,  and  when  changes  in  the  social  and  religious 
world  were  so  frequent,  precipitate,  and  violent  that  writers  were 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  recording  the  bare  structural 
outlines  of  such  movements,  and  to  leave  unnoticed  their  minor 
incidents.  Moreover,  we  purpose  taking  note  only  of  such  tradi- 
tions as  do  not  conflict  with  the  chronicles,  and  such  as  are  in  keeping 
with  evidence  which,  in  its  day,  was  held  to  be  sufficient  attestation 
of  facts  in  the  courts  of  law.  We  are  speaking  of  a  time  when  violent 
measures  were  employed  to  redress  evils,  great  or  small,  real  or 
imaginary  ;  of  days  in  which  the  spirit  of  compromise  was  unknown, 
or  at  best  regarded  as  a  pusillanimous  stranger ;  when  disputes  between 
communities  were  settled,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  arbitrament 
of  arms,  under  the  leadership  of  a  militant  Church,  and  private 
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animosities  were  held,  in  the  popular  mind,  to  justify  the  perpetration 
of  the  worst  crimes. 

According  to  M.  Cayla  (who  based  his  account  of  the  conspiracy 
we  have  in  mind  upon  the  Chroniques  de  Vassingham),  the  plot  was 
one  in  which  the  conspirators,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  design  with 
the  least  risk  of  detection,  resorted  to  the  subtle,  if  circumlocutory, 
methods  of  the  black  arts.  Such  methods,  although  condemned  by 
Church  and  State,  were  trusted  and  employed  by  all  sections  of  society, 
from  emperors  and  popes  downwards.  Many  professors  of  the  occult 
sciences  (so  called),  who  had  been  expelled  from  Italy  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  took  refuge  in  Southern  France, 
and  among  them  was  an  old  man  (known  as  an  adept  in  magic  and 
sorcery  in  his  native  Florence),  who  found  his  way  to  Avignon  (then 
the  seat  of  the  Papal  Court  and  a  botbed  of  superstition  and  intrigue), 
where  he  sheltered  himself  in  a  deserted  hovel  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  and  for  a  time  practised  unmolested  his  forbidden  arts.  The  day 
came,  however,  when  he,  like  many  another  of  his  kind,  fell  into  the 
clutches  of  the  law. 

Tradition  concerning  this  event  is  very  circumstantial,  and  as  it 
presents  us  with  a  picturesque  scene  we  may  be  allowed,  perhaps, 
to  here  depict  it  in  some  detail.  We  are  told  that  one  night  the 
sorcerer  was  in  his  miserable  chamber,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
a  brazier  of  burning  charcoal,  whose  glow  afforded  its  only  light. 
Taking  a  handful  of  leaves  of  plants  freshly  culled  with  the  dews  upon 
them,  he  threw  them  upon  the  red  embers,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
cell  was  filled  with  dense  clouds  of  smoke.  The  fumes  were  like  a 
solid  wall  encompassing  him,  and  as  he  stirred  the  embers  fresh  clouds 
issued  therefrom  of  a  lurid  tint,  and,  taking  weird  and  fantastic  shapes, 
stole  away  into  the  obscurity.  He  gazed  at  every  new  form  as  it 
rose  from  the  brazier  as  though  he  sought  therein  the  lineaments  of 
some  familiar  demon.  Following  these  dusky  shades  as  they  hovered 
for  a  moment  over  the  glow  and  then  hurried  into  the  gloom,  his 
eyes  fell  upon  other  human  eyes  peering  at  him  through  the  wall  of 
smoke.  Engaged  with  his  incantations  the  old  man  had  not  heard 
the  door  of  his  cell  open,  nor  the  footsteps  of  two  men  who  had  entered, 
and  now  stood  before  him.  He  recognised  them  both ;  one  was  a 
physician  of  high  standing  in  the  city,  to  whom  he  had  a  few  days 
before  sold  some  poison  ;  the  other  was  Hughes  Geraud,  who  had 
recently  been  created  by  the  Pope,  Bishop  of  Cahors. 

'  You  are  the  Florentine  who  practises  magic  ?  '  said  the  physician, 
addressing  him  in  a  low  voice.  '  We  are  two  poor  Franciscans  who 
would  learn  something  of  your  art.  Is  it  true  that  you  can  read  the 
souls  of  men  ?  ' 

'  I  will  answer  you,'  replied  the  sorcerer.  '  You  are  neither 
poor,  nor  Franciscans ;  you  came  not  here  to  learn  my  art,  but  to 
urge  me  to  practise  it  for  an  evil  end.' 
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'  You  lie,  son  of  Satan  ! '  exclaimed  the  bishop.  '  It  is  no  crime 
we  entertain.  To  relieve  the  oppressed,  to  shield  the  holy  Church 
from  danger,  are  not  evil  deeds,  but  Christian  virtues.' 

'  Do  you  come  to  Satan  for  charity  and  for  protection  ?  '  cried  the 
sorcerer  with  warmth. 

'  We  will  not  bandy  words  with  Belial,'  said  the  bishop,  turning  to 
his  companion,  '  where  is  your  purse  ?  ' 

'  My  arts  are  much  maligned,'  continued  the  Florentine,  after 
a  pause,  somewhat  mollified  at  the  mention  of  '  purse.'  '  If  I  distil 
poisons,  I  am  not  a  poisoner  ;  or  compound  philters,  'tis  not  to  gratify 
my  love  or  hate  ;  or  if  I  drain  the  springs  of  life,  I  do  not  thereby  slake 
my  own  appetite.' 

'  If  you  have  the  powers  you  profess,'  said  the  bishop,  '  do  our 
bidding  without  more  words,  or,  by  the  Saints,  you  shall  feel  the 
rack.' 

'  The  rack  ?  Nay,  Monseigneur,  I  will  do  what  you  will.  You 
will  not  betray  me  ?  ' 

'  Listen,'  continued  the  bishop,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  '  tell  us 
how  the  death  of  Louis  le  Hutin  was  encompassed.' 

'  His  Majesty  Louis  the  Tenth  ! '  cried  the  magician. 

4  Was  not  his  death  encompassed  by  magic  ? '  asked  the  bishop. 

'  I  know  not,'  returned  the  Florentine,  uneasily. 

'  You  know  well  that  Jacques  de  Lor  bewitched  the  king,  and 
sapped  his  life  ?  ' 

'  I  remember,  Monseigneur,  that  Jacques  was  condemned  to  death 
for  his  art.' 

'  He  escaped  the  law,'  returned  the  bishop. 

'  Yes,  Monseigneur,  because  he  hanged  himself  at  the  Chatelet.' 

'  That  was  his  own  act.  If  you  serve  us  well,  you  shall  come  to 
no  harm.  Say,  can  you  do  what  de  Lor  did  ?  ' 

'  Take  the  life  of  the  King,  Monseigneur  ? '  cried  the  sorcerer  in 
alarm. 

'  No  matter  to  you  whose  life  it  is  we  seek  to  end.  Here  are 
the  images  demanded  by  your  infernal  arts.  Take  them,  and  work 
your  direst  spells  upon  him  of  whom  they  are  the  effigies.' 

The  Florentine,  with  trembling  hands,  took  three  little  waxen 
images  from  the  bishop,  and  gazed  at  them  intently  by  the  light  of 
the  glowing  embers — trying  to  find  in  them  a  resemblance  that  he 
could  identify  : 

'  By  Satan  ! '  he  cried,  '  his  Holiness  the  Pope  ! ' 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  cell  opened  and  a  number  of 
soldiers  of  the  Pontiffs  bodyguard  entered  the  chamber. 

'  Seize  the  conspirators,'  cried  the  Chief  of  the  Guard.  '  In  the 
name  of  John  the  Twenty-second,  successor  of  Peter,  you  are  my 
prisoners.' 

Thus    discovered   flagrante  delicto,   Geraud,   Bishop    of    Cahors, 
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Arcambal  of  Quercy,  the  Pope's  physician  in  ordinary,  and  the 
Florentine  sorcerer,  were  seized  and  bound,  and  carried  off  to  the 
dungeons  of  the  pontifical  palace. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  Holiness 
Pope  John  the  Twenty-second.  We  are  unable  to  find  either  in  the 
works  of  Baluzius,  or  in  the  biographies  of  this  Pontiff,  which  he 
selects  from  the  writings  of  Bernardus  Guidonis  and  others,  any  details 
of  this  crime,  but  the  contribution  of  tradition  to  the  narrative  as 
we  have  presented  it  has  the  recommendation  that  it  introduces  in  its 
details  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  main  facts  of  this  conspiracy 
upon  which  all  writers  are  agreed,  and  nothing  that  could  not  have 
been  elicited  from  one  or  other  of  the  individuals  charged  with  the 
crime,  or  from  the  actual  eye  or  ear  witnesses  of  the  scene  we  have 
described. 

A  strange  feature  of  this  matter  is  the  inadequate  motive  for 
the  crime  that  is  advanced  by  the  chroniclers.  We  are  told  that  the 
Italian  Cardinals,  led  by  Napoleon  des  Ursins  (Orsini)  and  some  French 
bishops — in  particular  Hugues  Geraud  of  Cahors,  had  urged  the 
Pope  to  remove  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and  because 
his  Holiness  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  they  determined  to 
take  his  life.  It  was  natural  that  the  Italians  should  wish  for  the 
change  ;  and  it  is  intelligible  that  a  man  like  Geraud,  who  was  a 
time-server,  strongly  suspected  of  simony,  and  '  tres  dcrigU  dans  ses 
mceurs'  should  consider  it  to  his  advantage  to  support  the  Italian 
faction,  since  he  might  secure  promotion  from  that  quarter.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  concealing  personal  and  ulterior  aims, 
these,  the  chief  conspirators,  could  make  out  a  good  case  to  those 
whom  they  urged  to  commit  the  crime  who  were  immediately  of  the 
Pontiffs  entourage,  and  Frenchmen  like  John  himself,  and  therefore 
mostly  interested  in  the  seat  of  the  Church  remaining  at  Avignon, 
where  it  had  been  established  since  1305. 

'  Je  suis  fermement  resolu  de  ne  jamais  transporter  le  saint  Siege 
a  Rome,'  said  the  Pope,  determined  to  put  his  foot  down  once  for  all 
upon  a  scheme  which  his  quick  practical  mind  detected  as  a  move 
in  the  interest  of  the  Gibelin  party  with  which  his  own,  the  Guelph, 
was  openly  at  war.  He  went  further  and  said,  '  Vous  voudriez  que  je 
quitte  pour  toujours  ma  patrie  pour  allez  mourir  dans  votre  ville 
ruinee  que  vous  appelez  Rome  ! '  This  outspoken  patriotism,  whilst 
an  outrage  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  Italians,  must  have  appealed  to 
his  own  countrymen,  and  increases  the  difficulty  mentioned.  John 
the  Twenty-second  thus  delivered  himself  immediately  after  his 
coronation  at  the  metropolitan  church  at  Lyons,  on  his  way,  in  fact, 
to  his  palace  at  Avignon. 

We  can  picture  the  gorgeous  pontifical  barge  emblazoned  with 
banners  and  bunting,  with  the  newly  crowned  Pope  and  his  Cardinals 
and  Bishops  in  their  vestments  of  scarlet  jmd  gold,  sweeping 
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majestically  by  the  fertile  shores  of  the  intrepid  Rhone,  and  nearing  the 
grand  old  city  of  Avignon  ('  la  ville  sonnante,'  as  Rabelais  calls  it),  with 
its  battlements  and  ramparts,  and  its  belfries,  towers,  and  pinnacles, 
piercing  the  azure  sky,  the  supple  Durance  winding  through  the 
smiling  plains  beyond  the  city,  and  the  grand  Mont  Ventoux  in  its 
mitre  of  snow  and  robes  of  purple,  closing  in  the  distance.  If  further 
we  picture  the  dazzling  spectacle  of  the  nobles  and  princes,  and  men 
of  arms,  and  peasants  from  all  the  country  round  in  their  gayest 
colours,  and  laden  with  offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers,  assembled  on 
the  banks  to  hail  the  coming  of  the  venerable  Pontiff,  we  can  hardly 
be  surprised  that  his  Holiness  with  this  scene  before  him  should  have 
exclaimed,  '  Je  suis  determine  a  fixer  mon  sejour  a  Avignon.' 

Tradition,  however,  is  not  silent  about  some  other  matters  which, 
if  true,  account  for  the  strong  feeling  among  the  clergy  against 
John  the  Twenty-second.  The  Church,  after  the  death  of  Clement 
the  Fifth,  was  without  a  chief  for  two  years.  Many  conclaves  had 
been  held  to  elect  a  successor  to  Clement,  but  without  result.  The 
cardinals  imported  into  the  town  of  Carpentras,  where  they  assembled, 
their  servants,  minions,  and  parasites,  who  preyed  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants and  committed  every  kind  of  excess.  To  put  an  end  to  this 
scandal  and  the  anarchy  with  which  the  Catholic  world  was  threatened 
by  the  vacancy  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  Philippe  of  Poitiers,  brother 
of  Louis  the  Tenth,  locked  up  the  cardinals  in  the  convent  of  the 
Dominicans,  placed  a  guard  at  its  doors,  and  told  them  that  they 
should  there  remain  until  they  had  named  a  Pope.  One  of  their 
number  was  a  small  man  over  seventy  years  of  age,  said  to  be  the 
son  of  a  cobbler  of  Cahors  in  Quercy — a  man  with  a  keen  eye,  and  a 
masterful  mind,  learned  in  both  the  civil  and  the  canon  law,  and 
esteemed  for  his  modesty  and  eminent  virtues  ('  habentem  testimonium 
bonae  vitse ').  His  name  was  Jacques  d'Euse,  or,  as  Sismondi  calls  him, 
Jacques  Renaud  d'Ossa.  The  cardinals,  wearied  with  their  fruitless 
deliberations  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances  (bolts,  bars,  and  short 
commons),  agreed  among  themselves  that  Jacques  d'Euse  should 
name  the  new  Pope,  and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  abide  by  his 
decision.  Jacques  consented,  but  being  greatly  moved  by  the  weight 
of  the  responsibility  thus  laid  upon  him,  entreated  the  Cardinals  to 
call  upon  heaven  to  inspire  him  in  his  choice.  After  long  praying  the 
inspiration  came  to  the  modest  Jacques,  and  he  rose  from  his  knees 
and  declared  in  tones  of  unmistakable  decision,  '  Ego  sum  Papa.' 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  this  coup  de  theatre  which  transformed  Jacques 
d'Euse  into  John  the  Twenty-second,  was  regarded  as  an  imposition, 
and  that  the  new  Pope  thereby  made  himself  many  enemies. 

That  this  account  of  the  election  of  Jacques  d'Euse  was  largely 
accepted  as  true,  is  shown  by  some  chroniclers  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  deny  it.  The  Abbe  Verlaque  says  that  so  far  from  naming 
himself  Pope,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  he  was  unanimously  elected 
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by  the  conclave.  This  is  no  refutation,  for,  admitting  its  truth,  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  it  is  advanced  to  refute. 
The  conclave  unanimously  elected  Jacques'  choice  ;  Jacques  chose 
himself  ;  therefore,  the  conclave  unanimously  elected  Jacques.  More- 
over, the  tradition  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  John.  He 
was  a  strong  man  among  weak  men,  and  he  knew  it.  His  whole 
previous  career  shows  that  he  was  eminently  ambitious,  never  threw 
away  a  chance  of  promotion,  and  constantly  strived  to  get,  and 
succeeded  in  getting,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Holy  See.  First,  he 
was  Chancellor  to  the  King  of  Naples,  next  Bishop  of  Frejus,  thence 
he  became  Bishop  of  Avignon ;  after  that  he  was  created  Cardinal- 
Bishop  of  Oporto,  '  et  sic  gradatim  ascendendo  tandem  assumptus 
est  ad  papatum '  (Guidonis).  M.  Henri  Martin  says  that  John  the 
Twenty-second,  like  Boniface  the  Eighth,  ascended  the  throne 
'  comme  un  renard,  et  qu'il  regna  comme  un  lion  '  ;  and,  according  to 
Villani,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Jacques  had  secured  promo- 
tion by  nominating  himself. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  details  of  the  plot  against 
the  life  of  the  Pope,  all  the  chronicles  agree  in  this,  that  the  black 
arts  were  employed,  and  that  Geraud,  Bishop  of  Cahors,  was  charged 
with  being  the  arch-conspirator.  When  he  was  brought  before  the 
PontifE  with  the  pieces  de  conviction  (the  small  waxen  figures),  his 
Holiness  stripped  him  of  his  insignia — anulus,  mitra,  capa,  camisia,  and 
berretta — and  handed  him  over  to  the  civil  tribunal,  which  condemned 
him  to  be  flayed  alive,  torn  asunder  by  horses,  and  burnt.  The 
unhappy  Geraud,  we  are  told,  supported  the  torture  with  an  impas- 
sibility '  effrayante,'  and  died  without  a  murmur. 

John  the  Twenty-second,  like  many  other  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  believed  in  magic  and  witchcraft.  He  complained  soon  after 
his  election,  says  Michaud,  that  people  were  trying  to  poison  him, 
and  that  they  practised  sorcery  upon  him.  The  sincerity  of  his 
belief  in  the  black  arts  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  persecuted 
sorcerers  and  their  kind  even  more  than  heretics.  '  By  an  edict  of 
terrible  condemnation  he  thereby  asserted  the  reality  of  countless 
forms  of  diabolism  '  (Milman). 

The  old  belief  that  the  composition  of  poisons  was  taught  by 
evil  spirits  (dira  Medece  venena)  was  current  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  astronomy  was  closely  related  to  astrology,  and  chemistry  to 
alchemy.  If  we  go  back  to  much  earlier  times,  when  the  use  of  poisons 
was  perhaps  confined  to  infecting  weapons  of  war,  their  discovery 
may  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  medicine  men  of  the  tribes,  who  were 
also  the  primitive  practitioners  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  It  was  the 
sorcerer  who  knew  and  collected  maleficent  plants,  who  distilled  their 
poisons,  and  made  a  study  of  their  different  evil  effects  upon  the 
human  brain  and  body.  Hence  we  see  that  incipient  toxicology  was 
a  black  art. 
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There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  the  Pope's  believing  that 
people  were  trying  to  poison  him.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  a  special 
word — empoisonneur — had  to  be  invented  to  express  a  distinct  pro- 
fession ;  when  there  was  a  rage  for  poisoning — a  rage  that  waxed  and 
spread  until  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it  became 
a  pestilence  that  overran  the  Christian  world.  Even  in  England  so 
late  as  1717  the  epidemic  became  so  threatening  that  special  measures 
had  to  be  taken  by  Addison  (who  was  then  Secretary  of  State)  to 
prevent  the  importation  into  the  country  of  poisons  intended  wholly 
for  nefarious  ends  ;  in  particular,  of  a  certain  liquor  called  Aqua 
Tufania  (invented  by  a  Greek  woman)  which,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  British  envoys  in  Italy,  had  an  enormous  sale  in  that  country, 
where,  at  Naples  alone,  it  was  said  to  have  effectually  disposed  of 
six  hundred  people.  We  learn,  from  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  that '  the 
culprits  engaged  in  the  making  and  sale  of  the  liquor  pretended  a 
religious  and  conscientious  object — they  desired  to  keep  the  world 
at  ease  and  quiet,  by  furnishing  husbands  with  the  means  of  getting 
quit  of  troublesome  wives,  fathers  of  unruly  sons,  a  man  of  his  enemy, 
and  so  forth.' 

The  profession  of  the  empoisonneur  was  imported  into  France 
from  Italy,  and,  as  we  might  have  expected,  wherever  it  got  a  footing 
there  also  we  find  the  practice  of  magic,  sorcery,  et  hoc  genus  omne, 
whose  forms  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Southern  France  were  of 
the  Italian  or  classical  type.  Crespet  (Prieur  des  Celestins  de  Paris) 
tells  us  in  his  work  published  in  1590,  that  in  the  time  of  Francis  the 
First  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  sorcerers  in  France, 
and  that  since  then  the  number  had  enormously  increased. 

John  the  Twenty-second  not  only  believed  in  the  black  arts, 
but  is  said  to  have  practised  them  himself.  From  the  Apology  of 
Naude,  published  in  1625,  it  would  appear  that  Sylvester  the  Second 
was  suspected  of  the  practice  ;  and  Cardinal  Benno  makes  a  like 
charge  against  Benedict  the  Ninth,  Gregory  the  Sixth,  and  Hildebrand ; 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  too  (accused  by  Philippe  le  Bel),  must  be  added  to 
the  list.  Langlet  du  Fresney  in  his  Philosophic  Hermetique  says  that 
John  the  Twenty-second  was  an  adept  in  alchemy,  which  he  learnt 
from  Raymond  Lully  and  Arnoldus  de  Villeneuve ;  and  in  the 
Breviarium  of  Franciscus  Pagus  we  are  told  that  the  Pope  transformed 
his  palace  at  Avignon  into  a  vast  laboratory  for  the  making  of  gold, 
and  that  he  even  wrote  a  work  on  the  subject  in  Latin,  in  which  he 
boasts  that  he  had  made  two  hundred  ingots  of  gold,  each  weighing 
a  hundred  pounds  !  Of  the  genuineness  of  this  work,  which  accord- 
ing to  Pagus  was  published  at  Paris  in  1557,  there  is  no  more  evidence 
than  that  of  the  genuineness  of  the  many  tomes  on  medical  subjects 
attributed  by  various  authorities  to  John  the  Twenty-second,  but 
which  belonged  to  an  earlier  date  ;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
our  Pope  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine,  or  rather  let  us 
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say  of  that  strange  admixture  of  truth  and  superstition  which  passed 
for  medical  science  at  that  day  when  (as  in  the  time  of  Pliny)  the 
magic  arts  were  associated  with  physic,  as  well  as  with  astronomy  and 
religion,  and  through  one  or  other  of  these  channels  cast  a  spell  over 
all  minds. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  du  Fresney  and  Pagus 
with  the  Pontiff's  fulminations  against  the  alchemists  in  his  Bull 
Spondent  pariter,  and  his  merciless  treatment  of  the  professors  of  the 
occult  arts  associated  with  alchemy.  There  is  a  more  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  gold-making  laboratory  in  the  resourceful  nature 
of  the  Pope,  his  long-sightedness  and  financial  genius,  and  the  practical 
outcome  of  these  qualities.  John  the  Twenty-second  respected 
worldly  goods  as  the  sinews  of  war  with  which  he  daily  felt  the 
necessity  of  being  provided  ;  and  he  set  himself  the  task  in  Sicily, 
Provence,  and  elsewhere,  to  stamp  out  the  influence  of  the  Franciscans, 
with  Bernard  Delicieux  at  their  head,  because  their  teachings  were 
inimical  to  the  scheme  of  his  ecclesiastical  polity,  and,  generally, 
to  the  realisation  of  his  ambitions.  For  these  Franciscans  repre- 
sented the  Spiritualist  school ;  they  discountenanced  the  accumula- 
tion of  riches  ;  their  doctrines  concerning  practical  life  were  summed 
up  in  Panem  nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  hodie.  The  alchemy  of 
John  the  Twenty-second  was  the  alchemy  of  the  successful  man  of 
business,  of  whom  we  say  that  whatever  he  touches  he  turns  to  gold. 
If  the  Italian  historian  Villani  may  be  trusted  in  this  relation,  a  sum 
of  twenty-five  million  florins  was  found  in  the  pontifical  palace  at 
the  Pope's  death.  He  tells  us  that  John,  like  his  predecessor,  Clement 
the  Fifth,  reserved  for  himself  the  revenues  of  the  first  year  (called 
les  annates,  or  firstfruits)  of  benefices  becoming  vacant,  and  that  he 
created  an  enormous  number  of  such  vacancies  by  shifting  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  canons,  and  the  minor  clergy  from  one  seat  or  cure 
to  another  in  order  to  swell  these  emoluments.  But  Villani  (who 
cannot  be  accused  of  reticence)  must  be  taken  with  some  reserve  in 
much  that  he  says  concerning  this  Pontiff,  for  he  was  an  avowed 
partisan  of  the  Gibelins,  and  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  with  whom  John 
the  Twenty-second  was  continually  at  war. 

In  the  narrative  given,  the  small  waxen  figures  were  supposed  to 
resemble  the  Pope,  the  intended  victim  of  the  sorcerer.  How  common 
was  this  form  of  the  black  arts  in  those  times  appears  from  the  coining  of 
a  special  word,  envouter  (sometimes  written  envoulter,  from  vultus),  to 
signify  the  act  of  manufacturing  such  images.  These  figures  in 
wax  were  held  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  crime  of  sorcery, 
and  were  produced  in,  and  accepted  as  such  by,  the  courts  of  law. 
The  Pope,  as  he  regarded  these  representations  of  himself,  must  have 
called  to  mind  the  celebrated  proces  Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  in  which 
a  magician,  his  wife,  and  valet,  were  charged  with  attempting  by 
sorcery  the  lives  of  Louis  the  Tenth  (le  Hutiri)  and  Charles  de  Valois, 
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and  waxen  images  bristling  with  needles  being  adduced  in  support 
of  the  charge,  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty  and  executed.  These 
images  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  apotelesmata  which  were 
small  waxen  figures  which  were  supposed  to  receive  by  magical 
power  the  influence  of  the  stars.  They  were  employed  by  the 
ancients,  and,  it  is  said,  by  the  Christian  Bishop  Eusebius  Emissenus, 
in  the  practice  of  divination. 

Having  made  an  example  of  the  Bishop  of  Cahors,  of  his  own 
physician,  '  and  several  clerks '  for  plotting  against  him  ;  having 
delivered  up  to  the  Civil  tribunals  the  Bishop  of  Aix  for  practising 
magic  at  Bologna  ;  and,  generally,  having  hurled  the  papal  thunder 
against  all  forms  of  diabolism,  John  the  Twenty-second  turned  his 
attention  to  other  matters,  political  and  religious,  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  created  a  large  number  of  Gascon  and  Languedocian  bishops  and 
cardinals  to  strengthen  the  Franco-Gascon,  or  Guelph,  party ;  he 
canonised,  at  the  request  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  Anglican  Bishop, 
Thomas  Cantilupe  of  Hereford  ;  he  set  to  work  to  smoothen  dissensions 
amongst  the  minor  clergy ;  to  reform  the  abbeys,  monasteries,  and 
universities,  and  to  consolidate  their  finances ;  he  contended  against  the 
ambitious  royal  princes  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  who  threatened 
his  power ;  he  excommunicated  the  leaders  of  the  Gibelin  party  who 
had  denounced  him  as  a  heretic,  and  had  crowned  at  St.  Peter's 
the  anti-pope  Nicolas  the  Fifth  ;  and  he  followed  up  his  anathemas 
with  the  sword.  But  such  matters  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 
sketch,  and  are  mentioned  only  to  show  that  with  all  his  superstition, 
John  the  Twenty-second  had  a  clear  head,  practical  and  broad  ideas 
and  self-confidence  in  his  ability  to  carry  out  large  and  complex 
schemes. 

On  the  other  hand,  whilst  his  ambition  was  colossal  and  stretched 
to  remote  regions,  he  had  a  vigilant  eye  for  the  most  pettifogging 
minutiae  near  by ;  as  we  see  by  his  letters  to  the  young  King  (who 
by  the  way,  was  twenty-four  years  of  age)  wherein  he  censures  him 
for  talking  during  Mass,  for  wearing  a  short  coat  (which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  for  the  convenience  of  his  physical  exercises),  for 
trimming  his  hair  and  beard  on  the  Sabbath,  and  so  forth.  For 
such  trifles  (which  throw  some  light  upon  Philippe  the  Fifth  as  well 
as  upon  John)  we  are  indebted  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Raynaldus, 
cited  by  Sismondi.  Those  who  would  follow  the  history  of  the  Church 
under  the  influence  of  John  the  Twenty-second  may  be  referred  to 
Platina,  Muratori,  Teissayer,  and  the  Spicikgium  Romanum,  in  addition 
to  the  authorities  we  have  mentioned. 

Concerning  the  character  of  John  the  Twenty-second,  opinions 
widely  differ.  To  the  Italians,  who  never  forgave  him  for  being 
French  and  for  disinheriting  Rome  of  the  Holy  See,  he  was  unsound 
in  doctrine,  worldly,  unjust,  self-seeking,  deceitful,  and  cruel ;  and 
Protestant  writers  in  the  undiscriminating  spirit  of  '  no  popery ' 
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endorse  this  judgment,  and  if  possible  accentuate  it.  The  French 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  never  was  a  Pope  more 
calumniated  than  John  the  Twenty-second  :  that  he  was  a  true 
patriot,  a  wise  administrator,  and  devoted  to  the  Church,  which  was 
held  together  and  protected  by  his  strong  hand  during  the  eighteen 
years  of  his  reign,  when  Europe  was  rent  asunder  by  dissension. 

To  these  opposing  estimates  of  this  Pontiff,  which  have  been 
maintained  long  and  fiercely  by  their  respective  partisans,  we  may 
adapt  the  dictum  of  Larochefoucault :  '  Les  querelles  ne  dureroient 
pas  longtemps  si  le  tort  n'etoit  que  d'un  cote.' 

DAVID  H.  WILSON. 
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THE  ITALIAN  EXODUS 


FROM  many  points  of  view  these  last  eighteen  months  have  brought 
times  of  prosperity  to  Italy.  Early  in  1906  Signer  Giolitti  was 
fortunate  enough  to  form  a  Ministry  which  appears  more  stable  than 
the  three  Cabinets  which  successively  governed  the  kingdom  during 
the  preceding  year.  This  Ministry,  moreover,  has  managed  to  pass 
some  important  measures,  including  an  attempt  to  reorganise  the  State 
railways,  which  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  deplorable  confusion.  The 
financial  year  again  closed  with  a  large  surplus  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture ;  while  the  signs  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress  grow  more 
apparent  every  month.  The  International  Exhibition  at  Milan  in 
1906  achieved  a  distinct,  if  not  a  brilliant,  success.  In  April  last 
year  there  were  a  few  terrible  days,  when  all  Italy  shuddered  with 
dread  lest  her  most  populous  city  should  at  any  hour  be  shaken  into 
a  heap  of  ruins,  or  buried  under  showers  of  ashes  and  torrents  of  lava. 
Happily  the  disasters  of  San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso  and  Kingston 
had  no  parallel  at  Naples. 

Yet  to  Italians  who  look  beneath  the  surface  and  scrutinise  public 
affairs  more  closely,  this  bright  picture  presents  darker  shadows  of 
its  own.  Certain  classes  are  undoubtedly  growing  richer,  especially 
in  the  Northern  Provinces.  New  industries  are  started  and  prosper, 
commerce  expands,  and  the  imports  and  exports  go  on  rising  each 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  many  more  people,  especially  in  the  south, 
are  growing  steadily  poorer.  Not  a  few  towns  and  municipal  bodies 
are  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  call  for  powers  to  levy  fresh  local 
taxes.  While  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  has  been  reduced,  all 
branches  of  the  public  service  are  crying  out  against  their  scanty 
salaries.  The  army  and  navy  and  civil  servants,  even  the  magistrates 
and  the  schoolmasters,  are  all  alike  demanding  increased  pay.  But 
the  really  ominous  symptom  in  modern  Italy  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
The  irrefutable  proof  that  poverty  is  increasing  over  great  provinces 
of  the  country  lies  in  the  alarming  growth  of  emigration — a  growth 
which  nothing  seems  able  to  check.  Indeed,  the  laws  recently  enacted 
to  protect  emigrants  as  far  as  possible  during  their  voyage  and  in  the 
countries  where  they  settle  have  succeeded  in  convincing  the  peasants 
that  the  Government  desires  and  favours  emigration.  During  the 
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year  1905  no  fewer  than  726,000  Italians  crossed  the  sea  or  the  Alps 
to  seek  work  and  bread  in  other  lands.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1906,  according  to  official  statistics,  as  many  as  458,613  persons 
more  left  their  native  Country,  most  of  them  never  to  return.  If  we 
assume  that  emigration  continued  at  the  same  rate  during  the  second 
half '  of  1906,  and  if  we  add  to  these  figures,  as  we  must,  the  large 
number  of  persons  who  left  Italy  without  passports  by  simply  crossing 
the  frontier  near  which  they  were  living,  it  will  hardly  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  nearly  a  million  of  Italians — or  3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population — turned  their  backs  on  Italy  last  year.  All  provinces 
in  the  kingdom  contribute  to  this  immense  exodus.  And  the  goal  to 
which  the  majority  are  bound  is  the  United  States,  where  New  York 
alone  contains  450,000  Italians — that  is  to  say,  more  than  any  city  in 
Italy  itself  except  Naples.  There  are  also  great  colonies  of  Italians 
in  South  America,  especially  in  the  Argentine,  where  they  form  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  population. 

Such  a  vast  migration  has  curious  aspects  and  involves  unexpected 
results.  A  proportion  of  those  who  depart  each  spring  come  back  in 
the  autumn.  Others  return  after  they  have  saved  money,  and  settle 
down  on  their  native  land.  Many  others,  again,  send  small  sums 
regularly  to  the  friends  they  have  left  behind.  In  some  towns  in  the 
South  of  France  and  Switzerland  the  post-offices  are  besieged  every 
Sunday  morning  by  Italian  labourers  who  want  to  remit  money  home 
to  Italy.  In  Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi  and  similar  out-of-the-way 
districts,  and  even  in  the  northern  Italian  provinces,  numbers  of 
poor  old  people  are  kept  from  starving  by  the  help  thus  sent  to  them 
by  their  children  abroad. 

This  resistless,  ever-increasing  exodus  has  already  produced  two 
strange  consequences  in  Italy  itself.  Many  villages  and  smaller 
towns,  especially  in  the  south,  are  becoming  emptied  of  all  their  more 
able-bodied  inhabitants,  and  large  tracts  of  land  are  consequently 
passing  out  of  cultivation.  It  might  seem  that  such  economic  con- 
ditions would  act  as  a  check  on  the  impulse  to  emigrate  by  necessarily 
raising  wages  as  well  as  providing  labour  for  great  numbers  of  the 
unemployed.  But  in  many  districts,  to  quote  an  experienced  observer, 
'  emigration  has  become  a  kind  of  epidemic.'  Glowing  reports  of  high 
salaries  and  successful  careers  and  lighter  taxes  and  easier  conditions 
of  life  beyond  the  sea  act  like  a  magnet  on  the  young  men  who  would 
formerly  have  toiled  on  in  patient  poverty  at  home.  In  some  regions 
the  Italian  landowners  are  trying  to  draw  agricultural  labour  from 
provinces  where  the  rage  for  emigration  has  not  as  yet  become  so 
imperious.  The  Government  also  is  doing  whatever  lies  in  its  power 
to  promote  this  '  internal  migration.'  Here  and  there  it  has  esta- 
blished agricultural  colonies  of  peasants  from  Lombardy  and  the 
provinces  of  the  Romagna  ;  such  colonies  are  found  principally  in  the 
1  For  which  the  official  statistics  are  not  yet  available. 
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Roman  Campagna,  in  Sardinia,  and  in  Calabria  and  other  southern 
districts. 

A  second  result  of  this  exodus  closely  concerns  the  friends  of  peace. 
The  present  military  organisation  of  Italy  requires  that  the  con- 
scription shall  yield  annually  one  hundred  thousand  new  recruits  for  the 
standing  army  and  twenty-five  thousand  for  the  reserve.  But  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  emigrants  consists  of  young  and  able-bodied 
men  that  every  year  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  enlist  the  quota 
demanded.  For  several  years  past  no  more  than  eighty-seven  thousand 
recruits  could  be  obtained,  and  last  year  the  total  number  shrank  to 
seventy-five  thousand.  This  alarming  state  of  affairs  causes  grave 
anxiety  to  the  Italian  War  Office  ;  but  the  only  remedy  which  it  can 
suggest  is  to  make  the  terms  of  conscription  still  more  stringent,  by 
abolishing  most  of  the  exemptions  which  have  hitherto  been  allowed 
for  certain  personal  or  family  reasons.  An  attempt,  however,  to  make 
the  pressure  more  severe,  would,  in  all  probability,  only  give  a  fresh 
and  fiercer  impulse  to  emigration.  The  truth  is,  the  burdensome 
military  systems  of  the  Continent  break  down  as  population  grows 
more  and  more  fluid  and  slips  away  from  their  constraint.  You 
cannot  compress  water,  beyond  certain  limits,  in  a  vessel  whose  valves 
open  outwards.  Unless  some  new  forces  intervene,  we  may  live  to 
discover  that  the  centre  of  the  Latin  races  has  visibly  shifted  across 
the  Atlantic. 

A.  MEILLE. 
T.  H.  DARLOW. 
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A    MORNING    WITH    THE    POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL 


WE  all  form  mental  pictures  of  unseen  potent  individualities  who 
influence  our  lives  and  fortunes.  In  these  pages  I  propose  to 
give  the  popular  notion  of  the  Postmaster-General  at  work.  I  am 
not,  be  it  distinctly  understood,  giving  my  personal  impressions 
of  the  present  distinguished  holder  of  the  great  office  of  Magister 
Nuntiorum.  I  do  not  paint  him  as  he  appears  to  his  numerous  friends, 
an  able,  conscientious,  amiable  man  ;  but  such  as  he  must  loom  before 
the  general  public,  who  only  know  him  through  his  replies  to  their 
complaints,  and  his  official  attitude  to  the  reforms  they  have  at 
heart.  He  may  do  well  to  ponder  the  picture,  unflattering  as  it 
seems. 

0,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us  ! 


The  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  taken  his  seat  in  his  office  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
and  the  Secretary  enters.  A  huge  basket  of  letters  is  borne  in  by  a 
sturdy  porter.  • 

THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  :  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
annual  profits  of  the  British  Post  Office  exceed  five  millions  sterling. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  to  ask  you  for  a  list  of  the  requirements  and 
grievances  of  the  public. 

THE  SECRETARY  :  We  have  been  forced  to  grant  over  fifty  so-called 
'  reforms  '  during  the  past  twenty  years.  What  is  the  result  ?  Here 
are  a  bundle  of  letters  asking  for  at  least  fifty  more  ! 

P.M. -GEN.  :  What  is  that  in  your  hand  ? 

SEC.  :  Another  long  letter  from  the  hon.  member  for  Canterbury, 
urging  us  to  institute  universal  penny  postage,  and  to  purchase  the 
cables  for  the  State.  He  says  there  is  intense  feeling  in  commercial 
circles  on  both  subjects,  and  declares  that  the  attitude  of  the  depart- 
ment will  sooner  or  later  be  recognised  as  one  of  criminal  neglect ; 
that  in  this  crisis  in  our  economic  history  the  Post  Office  is  strangling 
every  nascent  industry,  and  facilitating  foreign  competition ;  that 
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we  resemble  the  savages  in  the  Pacific  who  cut  down  trees  for  the  sake 
of  the  fruit,  etc.,  etc. 

P.M. -GEN.  :  That  will  do — I  will  reply  to  that  myself.  Give  it  me. 
Thank  you.  He  will  send  our  response  to  The  Times ;  and  your  in- 
exorable Head-masterly  style  would  be  meat  and  drink  to  those 
ravening  leader-writers. 

SEC.  :  Here  are  two  letters  on  which  action  should  be  taken.  They 
reveal  a  gross  evasion  of  the  law.  A  New  York  lady  says  that  all 
letters  sent  to  her  in  Canada  from  England  are  re-directed  to  her  in 
the  United  States  without  extra  charge.  There  is  one  penny  postage 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  so  that  she  enjoys  penny  postage 
from  Great  Britain  to  New  York. 

Then  again  here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Marples,  of  Omaha, 
saying  that  he  sends  his  letters  for  England  to  his  Canadian  house, 
and  they  are  re-directed  to  England  free  of  extra  charge,  so  he  enjoys 
penny  postage  to  England. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  This  is  an  awful  state  of  affairs,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are 
powerless.  I  believe  those  flippant  Americans  would  maintain  this 
abuse,  as  an  excellent  joke  ;  and  the  Canadian  Post  Office  would  laugh 
the  loudest. 

EXPRESS  LETTERS,  ETC. 

SEC.  :  Here  is  a  closely  reasoned  letter  urging  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  a  final  and  necessary  development  of  the  express  delivery 
service  of  letters  in  London  and  large  cities.  The  correspondent  sends 
a  specimen  of  an  express  delivery  stamp,  threepence  in  value,  to  be 
sold  at  every  post  office.  Any  letter  posted  bearing  this  stamp  will 
be  despatched  by  a  bicycle  rider  immediately  on  receipt  at  the  office 
of  delivery,  on  any  day  of  the  week,  up  to  a  late  hour.  The  bicycle 
riders  would  leave  the  great  post  offices  in  the  S.E.,  S.W.,  E.G.,  and 
other  districts  every  hour.  The  writer  estimates  that  the  revenue 
will  be  increased  by  a  million  sterling  per  annum.  Every  merchant 
and  person  of  means  would  carry  these  special  delivery  stamps  with 
him. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Inform  the  writer  that  I  will  look  into  the  matter  ; 
but  it  would  take  considerable  time  to  carry  out  such  a  reform.  I 
remember  I  have  before  me  also  a  suggestion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  expediting  delivery  of  the  mails  in  large  towns  by  establishing 
three  classes  of  mail  matter : — 1.  Letters  and  post-cards  ;  2.  News- 
papers ;  3.  Parcels ;  which  respectively  should  be  delivered  by  first, 
second,  and  third  class  postmen,  priority  in  delivery  being  given  to  the 
first  class. 

SEC.  :  A  writer  from  York  asks  that  cartes  telegrammes  should 
be  introduced — i.e.  correspondence  should  be  transmitted  from 
one  part  of  a  city  to  another  through  pneumatic  tubes  at  a  special 
rate. 
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P.M. -GEN.  :  Let  him  wait  for  a  perfecting  of  the  express  system  : 
I  don't  approve  of  these  underground  methods. 

SEC.  :  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  Glasgow  man  saying  his  letters  are 
not  delivered  until  8  o'clock,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  he  got  them 
at  7.30  A.M.,  before  he  went  to  business,  and  now  he  sometimes  does 
not  get  his  letters  until  night  time.  He  has  been  told  that  the  postal 
business  generally  has  increased  so  much  that  individuals  must  put  up 
with  inconvenience.  He  does  not  think  this  reply  satisfactory. 

P.M. -GEN.  :  Just  acknowledge  his  letter.  You  cannot  satisfy 
that  type  of  mind.  At  least  he  gets  more  time  for  digesting  break- 
fast, besides  half  an  hour's  respite  from  bad  news. 

SEC.  :  A  querulous  person  complains  that  '  though  living  in  the 
heart  of  London,  I  never  get  my  letters  here,  by  any  chance,  until  a 
quarter-past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  frequently  the  last  post, 
due  at  9  P.M.,  is  not  delivered  until  10  P.M.  As  you  are  aware,  there 
is  no  delivery  of  letters  on  Sunday ;  which  puts  anyone  like  myself, 
who  has  a  large  correspondence  with  the  Continent,  to  great  incon- 
venience ;  there  is  no  proper  outgoing  mail  to  the  provinces  on  that 
day  ;  I  have  to  pay  a  penny  extra  in  order  to  send  a  foreign  letter  on 
the  same  day  by  the  night  mails,  and  even  so  I  have  to  go,  or  to  send, 
to  Central  District  offices.  Worse  than  all  this,  and  a  positive  outrage 
upon  six  millions  of  Londoners,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  letter  delivered 
on  Sunday  at  a  less  cost  than  lOd.  This  sum  I  have  frequently  paid 
during  the  last  few  months,  owing  to  serious  sickness  in  my  family. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  I  can  use  the  telegraph,  if  away  ;  but  a 
telegram  costs  Qd.,  and  you  cannot  possibly  say  in  a  telegram  what 
you  may  wish  to  say  in  a  letter. 

'  There  is  no  metropolis  in  the  world  that  is  so  shamefully  served 
in  the  matter  of  letters,  especially  in  the  matter  of  this  outrageous 
Sunday  interdict,  as  London.' 

P.M.-GEN.  :  This  is  one  who  would  set  fire  to  the  Post  Office  to 
roast  his  eggs.  Snub  him. 

WRONGS  WITHOUT  REMEDY 

SEC.  :  Now  we  have  numerous  attempts  to  make  you  pay  for 
accidents  to  postal  packets  during  transmission.  The  favourite 
argument  seems  to  be  that,  since  a  common  carrier  is  liable  for  loss 
or  injury  of  goods  entrusted  to  him,  you  ought  to  be.  They  forget 
you  are  not  a  common  carrier,  but  a  State  official,  protected  from 
liability  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  The  total  liability  for  loss  and  damage  would  be  but  a 
minute  portion  of  my  annual  profit ;  but  I  cannot  disobey  an  Act 
of  Parliament. 

SEC.  :  Here  is  our  answer  to  a  claim  for  some  postage  stamps 
stolen  by  a  postman  : 
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General  Post  Office,  London :  October  3rd. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  am  directed  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  refer  to  your 
communication  of  the  29th  ultimo  on  the  subject  of  an  unregistered  letter 
addressed  to  you  by  Mrs.  G.  Gregson,  Warden  Law,  Houghton-le-Spring,  posted 
on  the  1st  of  June  last,  which  was  found,  minus  5s.  postage  stamps  enclosed 
by  the  sender,  in  the  possession  of  a  postman  who  was  arrested  on  the  22nd  of 
June  last  for  stealing  letters. 

The  Postmaster-General  regrets  to  say  that  he  has  unfortunately  little 
doubt  that  the  missing  postage  stamps  were  stolen  by  the  postman  in  question. 
But,  as  you  are  aware,  he  is  by  law  exempt  from  liability  in  respect  of  the  loss 
of  any  postal  packet ;  and  he  only  accepts  liability  in  respect  of  postal  packets 
(other  than  those  sent  by  Parcel  Post)  when  they  have  been  registered. 

The  Postmaster-General  is  sorry  for  the  loss  sustained  by  your  customer ; 
but,  as  she  neglected  to  avail  herself  of  the  system  of  registration,  he  is  pre- 
cluded from  entertaining  any  claim  for  compensation. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  WICKHAM. 

P.M. -GEN.  :  An  excellent  letter,  mild  yet  cogent.  How  is  it  these 
people  will  not  take  the  precaution  to  register  ? 

SEC.  :  Their  flimsy  pretence  is  that  the  charge  for  registration, 
twopence,  is  too  high. 

P.M.-GEN. :  Ha,  ha  ! 

SEC.  :  Ho,  ho,  ho !  The  Rev.  C.  F.  Roberts,  Abergele,  North 
Wales,  complains  that  a  friend  sent  him  from  Madeira  some  em- 
broidery, value  II.  10s.,  unregistered,  and  that  the  parcel  was  delivered 
soaking  wet,  having  come  in  contact  with  port  wine.  The  parcel  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  a  postman,  and  a  form  filled  up  noting  the 
condition  of  the  contents  spoilt. 

The  Post  Office  refused  compensation. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Write  offering  to  dry  the  lace  for  him.  If  discoloured, 
it  will  appear  antique,  and  be  of  more  value.  As  to  the  smell  of  wine, 
none  but  a  rabid  teetotaller  could  complain  of  that. 

SEC.  :  Here  is  another. 

London :  Jane  18th. 

SIB, — We  are  large  manufacturers  of  typewriting  machines.  We  sent  one 
of  these  machines  carefully  packed  to  a  customer.  We  insured  it  and  paid 
a  special  extra  fee  for  insurance.  The  machine  arrived  broken,  and  we  have 
had  to  compensate  the  owner.  Will  you  please  after  examining  into  the  case 
and  ascertaining  the  truth  send  us  11.  Ha.  6d.  Yours  faithfully, 

F.  &  Co. 

One  of  our  able  officials,  suppressing  his  natural  indignation, 
has  written  this  reply. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  state  that  you  will  see  on  p.  69 
of  the  Post  Office  Guide  that  he  is  relieved  from  all  responsibility  even  had 
he  been  satisfied  that  the  parcel  was  properly  packed,  and  no  claim  for  com- 
pensation can  be  entertained. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  A  calm  and  dignified  rebuke. 

SEC.  :  The  next  is  simply  outrageous  ;  I  trust  it  may  not  make 
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you  feel  unwell :  such  letters  sometimes  upset  my  assistants  so  seriously 
that  I  have  to  give  them  a  week's  leave. 

I  write  to  ask  why  should  the  Post  Office  not  be  liable  just  the  same  as 
any  other  common  carrier  for  all  goods  lost  or  stolen  while  being  carried.  It's 
too  ridiculous  that  a  taxpayer  should  both  suffer  from  democrat  confiscation 
and  the  remains  of  Norman  tyranny.  If  any  private  person  ran  the  Post 
Office,  would  they  be  exempted  ?  And  even  if  the  Post  Office  was  blameless, 
would  not  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer  be  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  principle  of 
mutual  insurance  against  loss  ?  Of  all  people  the  Government  should  be  the 
easiest,  not  the  hardest,  to  make  liable  for  any  losa  they  are  connected  with. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Fortunately  I  am  specially  protected  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment against  such  rapacity. 

No  doubt  if  Carter,  Paterson  or  some  other  carrying  firm  attempted 
to  protect  themselves  in  this  manner  the  public  would  desert  them, 
and  decline  to  deal  any  longer  with  them.  But  I  enjoy  a  monopoly, 
and  these  grumblers  should  attack  that,  not  me. 

SEC.  :  You  may  remember  that  at  our  last  interview  I  presented 
you  with  some  thousands  of  reply-paid  telegraph  forms  on  each  of 
which  the  public  had  paid  sixpence  or  more.  Our  rule  is  not  to  allow 
them  to  be  used  after  two  months  have  elapsed,  and  to  refuse  to  return 
the  money  to  sender  or  receiver.  The  letter  in  my  hand  is  from  the 
Member  of  Parliament  whom  I  named.  He  has  a  sort  of  talent  for 
inventing  postal  grievances,  which  he  brings  the  public  to  believe 
they  are  suffering  from  ;  and  under  our  earlier  Postmasters-General 
he  might  have  been  in  danger  of  the  Tower.  Nothing,  as  you  will 
observe,  is  too  trivial  to  escape  his  censure  : 

House  of  Commons. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMASTER-GENEBAL, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  somewhat 
cynical  memorandum  defending  official  morality  on  the  subject  of  delayed 
telegram  reply  forms. 

It  does  not  place  the  Post  Office  in  a  more  dignified  position.  One  is  naturally 
prejudiced  against  any  debtor  who  pleads  the  Statutes  of  Limitation  to  defeat 
honest  claims  ;  and  here  the  debtor  is  a  millionaire  department  eluding  the 
return  of — sixpence. 

My  view  is  that  these  reply  forms  should  be  available  for  at  least  twelve 
months,  and  after  that  period  the  money  should  be  given  back  to  the  sender 
of  the  original  message  without  limit  of  time.  This  is  common  honesty.  Your 
sense  of  humour  will,  however,  probably  be  alive  to  the  absurdity  of  multiplying 
'  checks '  devised,  like  the  elaborate  machinery  on  Rob  Roy's  sporran,  to  safe- 
guard a  '  saxpence  '  or  two.  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  HEKNIKER  HEATON. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  a  friend  has  sent  me  the  following  note : 

20  Hanover  Square,  London :  April  27th,  1905. 

The  enclosed  reply  telegraph  form  represents  sixpence  which  the  Post- 
Office  has  been  battening  on  for  some  months,  and  now  I  find,  owing  to  an 
absolutely  irrational  rule  of  being  only  valuable  for  two  months,  it  has  become 
useless.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  there  can  be  any  honest  or  sane  reason 
for  such  a  rule — at  any  rate,  one  that  would  appeal  to  any  body  of  business 
men.  It  is  almost  a  worse  swindle  than  the  Postal  Order,  one  which  you  helped 
to  get  rid  of,  for  in  this  the  post  authorities  forfeit  the  money  absolutely. 
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It  seems  absurd  to  have  two  franked  telegraph  forms.  Why  should  not  they 
simply  enclose  one  of  their  ordinary  stamped  (sixpenny)  forms  ?  This  would 
save  a  considerable  sum  and  lots  of  trouble.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  Y.  W.  MACALISTER. 

P.M. -GEN.  :  You  may  reply  to  this.  We  must  be  careful  how  we 
treat  a  Member  of  Parliament.  Do  not  give  way  one  inch.  We 
cannot  resist  his  suggestions  when  public  opinion  is  stirred.  But  it 
never  is  over  these  small  reforms.  Refuse  to  budge,  but  avoid  acer- 
bity, as  far  as  possible^  in  any  case  avoid  argument. 

TELEGRAPH  CHARGES 

SEC.  :  '  Dublin '  asks  '  That  the  tariff  of  charges  for  the  trans- 
mission of  telegrams  shall  be  freed  of  such  anomalies  as  have  been 
exposed — e.g.  ironworks  as  one  word,  steel  works  as  two  words,  or 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea  as  one  word  and  Charing  Cross  as  two  words.' 

It  is  also  demanded  that  the  names  of  all  places  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  charged  as  one  word. 

'  Crouch-End '  asks  that  the  name  of  that  place  shall  be  charged 
as  one  word,  and  inquires  why  Charing  Cross  should  be  charged  as 
two  words  and  St.  Pancras  (because  it  is  the  name  of  a  Saint)  as  one. 
'  Hastings '  complains  that  he  was  charged  two  words  for  N.B., 
whereas  Scotland  with  four  times  more  letters  is  charged  as  one  word. 
Another  writer  complains  that  S.S.  was  charged  as  two  words,  but 
Steamship  as  one  word.  Another  asks  that  H.M.S.  be  charged  as  one 
for  the  benefit  of  officers  and  men.  There  seems  to  be  considerable 
feeling  about  the  charge  for  H.M.S.,  though  here  again  the  amount  at 
stake  is  but  a  penny  !  Here  is  a  letter  on  the  subject : 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  the  iniquity — as  it  seems  to  me — of 
the  Post  Office  charging  every  bluejacket  and  every  member  of  the  public  the 
letters  H.M.S.  as  three  words  in  a  telegram.  I  should  have  thought  there  should 
have  been  a  symbol — counting  as  one  word — to  mean  His  Majesty's  Ship.  I 
believe  the  cable  companies  do  the  same,  but  am  not  certain,  but  it  leads  to 
words  like  battleship,  cruiser,  etc.,  being  substituted  for  the  proper  title  H.M.S. 
Seeing  that  four  figures  count  as  one  word,  it  would  not  be  a  great  stretch  to 
treat  the  three  letters  H.M.S.  as  one  word. 

P.M. -GEN.  :  Assure  the  writer  that  anything  touching  the  happiness 
of  the  British  sailor  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  me  ;  but  I  fear  that  the 
state  of  telegraphic  revenue  will  not  yet  allow  of  this  concession. 

SEC.  :  Here  are  documents  asserting  that 

(a)  Freedom  of  communication  by  cable  is  one  of  the  most  vital  strategic 
interests  of  the  Empire,  and,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  policy 
of  private  companies.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  to  encourage, 
cheapen,  and  facilitate  communication  by  means  of  the  electric  cable  between 
the  several  portions  of  the  Empire.  The  rates  charged  by  the  cable  companies 
for  the  transmission  of  messages  are,  generally  speaking,  excessive,  and  in  some 
cases  prohibitive.  The  foreign  and  Colonial  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
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absolutely  dependent  on  the  free  use  of  the  cables.  The  British  Government — 
if  possible  with  the  co-operation  of  the  chief  colonial  Governments — should 
acquire  the  rights  and  property  of  the  cable  companies  at  a  valuation  (on  their 
present  market  value)  and  work  the  cables,  at  the  lowest  remunerative  rates, 
with  a  view  to  the  utmost  possible  employment  of  the  wires  by  day  and  night 
for  the  benefit  of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

(b)  That,  since  the  charge  for  telegrams  in  both  France  and  England  does 
not  exceed  a  halfpenny  per  word,  the  rate  from  England  to  France  should  be 
one  penny  per  word,  instead  of  twopence  per  word  as  at  present.     That  tele- 
grams should  be  sent  also  to  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany  for  a  penny  per 
word,  and  reductions  in  rate  made  in  the  case  of  Egypt  and  other  countries. 

(c)  That  the  cost  of  a  telephone  message  between  London  and  Paris  be 
reduced  to  2s.  Qd.  for  three  minutes'  conversation,  instead  of  8s.  as  at  present. 

One  person  observes  that  it  is  more  expensive  to  speak  through 
the  London-Paris  telephone  than  to  utter  libels  and  slanders  at  a 
public  meeting. 

Here  are  letters  from  members  of  the  public — cormorants — asking 
that  the  names  and  addresses — not  exceeding  eight  words  in  all — 
of  the  sender  and  addressee  of  a  telegram  should  be  transmitted  free  ; 
and  that  twenty  words  in  place  of  twelve  words  shall  be  sent  for  six- 
pence. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Point  out  that  we  lose  heavily  on  telegraphs  ;  but  do 
not  explain  why — that  it  is  chiefly  because  we  bought  them  so  dear, 
and  have  to  pay  heavy  interest — that  would  be  turned  against  us. 

POSTCARDS 

SEC.  :  Now  for  a  halfpenny  grievance  : 

SIB, — You  will  confer  a  great  favour  on  the  community  at  trifling  cost  to 
the  department,  and  remove  a  constant  source  of  irritation  and  annoyance, 
by  ordering  that  all  official  postcards  shall  be  sold  at  their  face  value — that  is, 
a  halfpenny  each,  in  place  of  three  farthings.  You  now  charge  a  penny  for  a 
penny  postcard  ;  why  not  a  halfpenny  for  a  halfpenny  postcard  ?  The  richest 
Post  Office  in  the  world  should  be  above  wringing  farthings  from  the  poor  ; 
and,  if  it  must  differ  from  other  Post  Offices  (as  it  does  in  this  matter),  let  it 
be  in  the  direction  of  liberality.  England  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that 
charges  more  than  face  value  for  postcards.  At  Gibraltar  I  can  buy  halfpenny 
postcards  for  a  halfpenny  each.  In  that  out-of-the-way  country,  Guatemala, 
postcards  are  sold  at  their  face  value.  Yours  faithfully, 

A. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Tell  the  correspondent  I  regret  I  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  halfpence. 

SEC.  :  Ever  since  we  gave  the  public  a  halfpenny  postcard  (the 
'  letter  of  the  poor ')  we  have  been  badgered  on  the  subject  of  the 
rules  regarding  them.  What  are  we  to  say  to  this  ? 

Belfast. 

SIB, — I  beg  to  ask  whether  your  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  fines 
imposed  on  the  public  for  affixing  stamps  on  postcards  on  the  back  in  place 
of  the  address  side  ;  whether  there  is  any  justification  for  your  officers  obliterating 
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with  rttmpmgma*ihin«s  the  stamps  to  affixed  in  addition  to  fining  the  receivers 
of  the  postcard*  ;  under  what  rale  or  postal  regulation  fines  are  imposed  for 
stamps  so  wrongly  affixed  ;  and  •huthut  there  is  in  the  rales  any  penalty  for 
affixing  stamps  on  the  hacks  ol  letters  in  place  of  the  addtem  side. 

Yours  truly. 

W.  M. 

P.M.-GRX.  :  Write  teffing  this  fellow  that  we  hate  all  halfpenny 
matter,  and  that  the  stamp  must  be  affixed  on  the  address  aide.  Tell 
him,  too,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  the  role.  Put  our  reason 
obscurely,  but  the  decision  emphatically.  No  penalty  is  imposed  for 
affixing  stamps  to  the  backs  of  letters  ;  but  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  the 
rule, 

SET.  :  What  about  this  ! 

St.  LeouriB-OB-Se*:  August  ISth,  190s. 

SIB,  —  Yesterday  morning  (before  I  was  down)  my  servant  took  in  five  post- 
cards each  bearing  a  penny  stamp  on  the  back  in  place  ol  the  address,  and  I 
had  to  pay  1*.  3d  for  them. 

They  were  sent  me  by  the  Moire  of  Trfpart,  and  I  should  s-^f""*  that  this 
abominable  surcharge  does  not  arise  in  the  French  Post  Office,  or  sorely  he 
would  know  of  the  irregularity.  Yours  respectfully, 

H.  H.  W. 


Inform  this  correspondent  that  the  charge  of  3rf.  on 
each  postcard  represented  double  lie  deficient  postage  at  the  letter 
rate,  and  was  therefore  rightly  collected  on  each  card.     I  do  not 
recognise  the  penny  on  the  back  of  each  card. 
SBC.  :  Now  comes  a  discontented  stationer  : 


SB, — Yoor  rfciipailmiBil  charges  me  90  to  30  per  cent,  above  cost  price  for 
halfpenny  stamps  on  '  private '  postcards  sent  to  them  for  impression. 
I  save  them  the  trouble  and  ftiprme  of  supplying  me  with  gammed  and  per- 
forated halfpenny  stamps  by  forwarding  100,000  postcards  for  impression.  I 
ask  that  the  charge  be  abolished.  Yours  truly, 

B. 

P3f.-6sx. :  TeH  this  correspondent  I  cannot  afford  to  comply 
with  his  request.  Hint  indirectly  that  we  regard  the  *  private '  post- 
card as  a  specially  odious  and  illegitimate  missive. 

MlBCXLLAJTBOUS  COMFLADRB 

SBC.  :  listen  to  this  ungrateful  man: 

SB,— Yon  charge  me  2s.  for  a  book  of  stamps  of  the  vain*  of  Is.  llj<i.    I 
beg  to  enclose  you  •  nnrnlir  hnnfr  nf  stsmpi  samirl  in  nailailsiifl  •illi  IPIHJJ 
fosr  stomps  for  twenty-four  pence  or  the  mmiislMl      Why  not  charge  face 
Tame  as  in  Switzerland,  where  the  people  are  not  so  rich  as  in  England  ? 

Yours  truly, 

C. 

PJL-GEf. :  Tefl  the  correspondent  I  cannot  afford  it.  Do  not 
kfc  out  anything  about  our  total  profits  on 
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SEC.  :  They  even  complain  of  the  newspaper  rates.    Hear  this  : 

Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

SIB, — I  bog  to  enclose  two  newspaper  wrappers,  one  from  New  Zealand 
on  which  was  a  penny  stamp,  and  the  other  to  New  Zealand  containing  an 
illustrated  paper  of  exactly  the  same  weight,  and  for  which  I  am  charged  3$d. 
Why  has  a  New  Zealander  to  pay  to  England  less  than  a  third  of  the  price 
I  have  to  pay  for  a  similar  newspaper  from  England  to  Wellington  (N.Z.)  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  L. 

P.M. -GEN.  :  Inform  this  correspondent  that  I  cannot  see  my  way 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  charge.  Give  no  reasons.  From  a 
Post  Office  point  of  view  the  colonists  are  spoilt  children. 

SEC.  :  A  number  of  letters  are  from  country  people  asking  that 
letter-boxes  be  attached  to  all  through  trains,  and  even  to  tramcars 
on  the  principal  lines.  Here  is  one  of  them  : 

With  reference  to  the  point  I  raised  of  a  travelling  post  office  on  the  mail 
train.  If  we  could  send  off  letters  by  the  2.20  P.M.  train  to  the  Continent  we 
should  save  a  day  on  the  passage  between  London,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Southern  France.  It  would  mean  that  anyone  writing  to  me  in  Lucerne  and 
posting  his  letter  on  the  train  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  summer  would 
secure  my  receiving  it  the  next  morning.  I  could  then  reply  the  same  day 
and  send  my  letter  by  the  2.20  P.M.  mail  train,  and  he  would  receive  my  reply 
on  the  morning  after.  If  my  letter  had  to  wait  till  the  next  service  it  could 
not  be  delivered  in  Lucerne  till  one  day  later. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Point  out  that  this  would  involve  an  expenditure  of 
at  least  eighteen  pence  for  erecting  each  '  travelling '  letter-box,  and 
regret  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  face  this. 

SEC.  :  We  have  repeatedly  received  the  following  suggestion  : 

SIB, — It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  public  to  send  the  money  with 
a  postal  or  telegraph  money  order  to  the  residence  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  They  do  this,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  public,  especially 
tradesmen,  in  India,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  Fourteen  million  journeys 
to  the  post  offices  would  be  saved  every  year.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
for  one  postman  to  deliver  two  hundred  money  orders  than  for  two  hundred 
individuals  to  walk  to  the  post  offices  to  get  the  money.  The  German  system, 
too,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  money  is  safely  delivered  to  the  right  person,  while 
thousands  of  hours  of  valuable  time  are  saved  to  the  people. 

Yours  truly, 

E. 

A  Manchester  merchant  begs  : 

That  the  mandat  carte  system  so  successful  and  profitable  on  the  Continent 
shall  be  brought  into  operation  in  this  country — the  money  being  delivered 
with  the  mandat  at  the  payee's  residence. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  This  is  absurd.  If  a  man  is  too  important  to  go  to 
a  post  office  for  his  money,  let  him  send  a  clerk.  They  may  be  bold 
enough  to  trust  to  the  letter-carrier's  honesty  in  Germany  and  else- 
where ;  we  shall  not  be  so  foolhardy.  But  do  not,  of  course,  refer 
to  that  reason. 
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SEC.  :  Another  complainant  requires  that  the  charges  on  inland 
telegraph  Money  Orders  should  be  reduced,  and  the  money  sent  with 
the  order  to  the  residence  of  the  receiver  as  in  Switzerland.  A 
prominent  Member  of  Parliament  writes  that  he  sent  Is.  Id.  for  a 
magazine,  and  he  had  to  pay  Is.  5d.  for  the  telegram  in  addition. 

P.M. -GEN.  :  Say  this  must  have  been  an  emergency  which  could 
not  often  recur. 

SEC.  :  Here  are  nearly  a  hundred  letters  from  people  who  complain 
that  we  will  not  re-direct  their  correspondence  because  they  were 
living  in  boarding-houses  or  lodgings.  They  are  a  lot  of  people 
mostly  without  votes,  and  of  no  importance,  and  we  therefore  do  not 
see  why  we  should  give  them  the  facilities  they  desire.  I  have  drawn 
up  and  printed  a  letter  to  answer  all  such  complaints  as  the  one  I 
will  read,  which  is  from  some  medical  man  : 

Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

SIR, — I  have  moved  to  in  the  same  postal  district.     As  my  private 

address  has,  unfortunately,  got  on  to  the  Parliamentary  register,  people  will 
direct  letters  to  my  old  address,  and  I  am  quite  helpless  to  prevent  their  doing 
so.  This  involves  delay,  and  sometimes  very  serious  inconvenience. 

Would  you  oblige  me  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Postmaster-General 
to  the  grievance,  and  ask  that  lodgers  may  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
householders.  Yours  very  faithfully, 

J.  F.  L. 

P.M. -GEN.  :  Inform  the  correspondent  civilly  that  his  request 
cannot  Ji)e  granted. 

SEC.  :  Here  are  numerous  letters  from  persons  complaining  that 
their  cross-country  posts  are  deplorably  deficient,  and  arranged  so 
badly  that  the  Times  or  Daily  Mail  reaches  Paris  before  it  gets  to 
their  homes  in  Dorchester  and  other  places. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Send  the  usual  official  answer.  They  must  live  in 
some  place  where  our  mailing  arrangements  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  them. 

SEC.  :  Some  fussy  man  writes  : 

SIB, — I  enclose  a  prospectus  just  issued  for  a  motor  mail  coach  company, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  each  motor  mail  coach  will  produce  a  profit  of  350Z. 
per  annum  to  the  contractor.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  these  vans 
made  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  and  driven  by  Post  Office  officials  or  soldiers  ?  The 
Post  Office  has  already  a  staff  of  highly  skilled  mechanics  in  its  engineering 
department.  Yours  truly, 

J.  G. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  If  the  Post  Office  were  a  private  business  of  course 
I  would  do  this.  Tell  the  writer  that  I  will  give  the  matter  careful 
consideration.  But  it  would  involve  such  a  disturbance  of  well-settled 
routine  that  I  see  little  hope  of  adopting  it. 

SEC.  :  A  writer  asks  that  registered  benefit  societies  should  be 
permitted  to  open  current  accounts  at  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  I  will  consider  this.     Their  money  cannot  harm  us. 
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SEC.  :  Someone  alleges  that  the  late  Sir  W.  Harcourt  thought 
that  all  Post  Office  expenditure  for  sites  and  buildings  should  be 
carried  to  a  capital  account  and  spread  over  several  years,  instead  of 
being  defrayed  out  of  current  revenue. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  He  did ;  but,  though  a  great  man,  he  was  never 
Postmaster-General. 

SEC.  :  Somebody  at  Norwich  begs  that  the  '  cash  on  delivery ' 
system  should  be  introduced. 

P.M.-GEN. :  Tell  him  it  is  feared  the  Stores  would  flood  the  country 
with  goods,  and  ruin  local  shopkeepers.  I  do  not  myself  fear  it,  but 
you  are  not  to  reveal  that. 

SEC.  :  One  from  Edinburgh  begs  that  the  commission  on  foreign 
and  colonial  Money  Orders  should  be  reduced.  He  points  out  that 
from  Paris  to  London  a  penny  is  charged  for  commission  on  a  five- 
shilling  order  by  the  French  Post  Office  ;  but  from  London  to  Paris 
the  English  Post-Office  charges  fourpence  for  commission  on  a  five 
shilling  Money  Order. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Tell  him  I  am  of  opinion  that  fourpence  is  a  fair 
charge  for  such  a  convenience.  These  Scots  are  very  keen  to  save 
a  bawbee.  Hint  very  delicately  that  it  is  open  to  him  to  reside  for 
the  future  in  Paris. 

SEC.  :  A  colonist  thinks  that  the  parcel  rates  to  the  Colonies  should 
be  made  uniform,  and  greatly  reduced.  There  are  thirty-eight  different 
rates  to  the  seventy-four  countries  in  the  list,  based  on  no  common 
principle,  the  charges  being  in  most  cases  higher  to  our  Colonies  than 
to  foreign  countries. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  The  Post  Office  is  primarily  a  letter-carrying  agency, 
and  senders  of  parcels  are  not  entitled  to  dictate  our  arrangements. 
In  my  opinion  the  Colonial  Parcel  Post  tariff  is  a  model  of  symmetry 
and  liberality. 

SEC.  :  A  peremptory  person  demands  that  the  repeated  applica- 
tions of  the  Australasian  and  other  colonies  for  an  exchange  of  Postal 
Orders  between  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  should  be  im- 
mediately complied  with. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Colonial  ideas  are  not  necessarily  to  prevail  here. 
Did  they  not  try  to  force  Preference  on  us  ?  Tell  him  that  of  all 
the  wild  and  visionary  Imperialistic  schemes — no,  say  merely  that 
there  are  grave  objections  to  his  proposal.  Still,  as  you  know,  though 
my  predecessors  have  always  opposed  this,  I  am  giving  way 
gradually. 

SEC.  :  A  philatelic  collector  states  that  the  present  illegible,  in- 
distinct, and  smudgy  postmarks  on  letters  cause  general  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  clean  and  distinct  American  postmarking  machine  should, 
therefore',  be  introduced  in  the  British  postal  service. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  These  marks  give  us  satisfaction,  for  they  render  it 
more  difficult  to  prove  delay  in  transmission.     But  say  that  the 
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American  machines  are  being  slowly  introduced,  and  will  in  the  course 
of  a  generation — no,  of  a  few  years — be  universal. 

SEC.  :  A  publisher  asks  that  the  rules  requiring  a  periodical,  in 
order  to  pass  as  a  '  registered  newspaper,'  to  be  published  at  intervals 
not  exceeding  seven  days,  and  to  contain  a  certain  proportion  of 
news  and  articles  of  a  given  character,  should  be  abolished,  so  that 
magazines  should  no  longer  be  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the 
newspaper  postage.  He  says  that  a  paper  weighing  2J  pounds  goes 
through  the  post  for  a  halfpenny,  and  a  magazine  the  same  weight 
is  charged  8%d. 

P.M. -GEN.  :  My  hands  are  tied  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  per- 
sonally I  regard  this  excess  charge  on  reviews  and  magazines  as  a 
tax  on  luxuries,  and  therefore  justifiable. 

SEC.  :  A  person  asks  that  the  fine  for  insufficient  postage  shall 
not  exceed  the  deficiency ;  that  a  halfpenny  fine,  in  addition  to  the 
deficient  postage,  shall  be  the  maximum  for  an  inland  and  a  penny 
for  a  foreign  letter. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  No  doubt  the  sender  should  be  fined,  not  the  re- 
ceiver ;  but  we  cannot  get  at  the  former.  Our  view  is,  that  the 
more  severely  we  punish  the  unlucky  addressee,  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  revenge  himself  on  the  sender,  and  cure  that  individual  of  the 
habit  of  neglecting  to  pay  postage. 

SEC.  :  A  clergyman  asks  that  the  charge  for  the  registration  of  a 
letter  should  not  exceed  a  penny.  He  says  that  he  saves  a  penny  by 
posting  unstamped  all  letters  requiring  care,  but  he  puts  two  penny 
stamps  inside  each.  The  Post  Office  takes  very  great  care  of  these 
letters — more  care  than  if  they  were  registered. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  He  is  not  ashamed  to  cheat  the  revenue,  and  does  not 
deserve  an  answer.  Twopence  will  be  the  charge  while  I  am  in  office. 
SEC.  :  Two  traders  request  that  the  minimum  charge  for  the  sample 
post  should  be  a  halfpenny  for  two  ounces — a  change  greatly  desired 
by  the  trading  public.  These  firms  say  that  if  allowed  to  put  samples 
— the  smallest  bits — of  cloth  or  linen  inside  each  open  envelope  they 
would  increase  trade  enormously.  One  firm  state  that  they  would 
send  a  million  extra  samples  through  the  post  every  year,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  would  be  convenienced.  Under  present  rules  only 
paper  can  be  sent  by  the  halfpenny  post. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  These  millionaire  advertising  traders  can  well  afford 
the  extra  halfpenny.  Send  a  regretful  refusal. 

SEC.  :  A  Londoner  holds  that  as  the  regulations  in  the  Post  Office 
Guide  are  drawn  up  in  the  interests  of  the  department,  and  are  full 
of  pitfalls,  the  principles  of  interpretation  being  apparently  reducible 
to  two — (1)  Read  the  regulations  as  unfavourably  to  the  public  as 
possible ;  and  (2)  never  alter  a  decision  once  pronounced — the  Post  Office 
Guide  should  be  revised  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  the  regula- 
tions made  at  least  grammatical,  and,  if  possible,  perfectly  clear. 
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P.M.-GEN.  :  Tell  him  codes  are  never  light  reading,  and  necessitate 
a  staff  of  official  interpreters,  but  that  if  he  will  revise  the  Guide  on 
the  lines  he  indicates  and  send  me  the  draft  I  will — 

SEC.  :  Pigeonhole  it !    Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

SEC.  :  A  mechanic  has  devised  an  improved  letter  pillar-box, 
such  as  that  of  Austria  or  Germany,  to  prevent  thefts. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Tell  him  this  scheme  has  been  under  consideration — 
do  not  say  for  twenty-five  years. 

SEC.  :  We  are  asked  :  That  an  Imperial  and  if  possible  also  an 
international  postage  stamp  be  brought  into  use,  and  that  until  this 
is  done  a  room  should  be  set  apart  in  each  of  the  more  important 
post  offices  in  the  kingdom  for  the  sale  of  foreign  and  colonial  stamps 
(as  is  done  in  some  of  the  Colonies),  in  order  to  enable  commercial 
men  to  send  stamps  for  replies  &c. 

Captain  Montgomery  (Durban)  points  out  the  difficulty  he  has 
in  sending  Id.,  2d.,  3d.,  or  Qd.  to  England  for  replies  to  letters,  or  to 
buy  nick-nacks,  newspapers,  &c.,  that  are  advertised.  He  strongly 
urges  that  stamps  be  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  ex- 
changed by  the  British  and  other  post  offices  even  at  a  small  per- 
centage. It  would  be  an  immense  convenience.  The  Postmaster- 
General  of  New  Zealand  is  in  favour  of  the  proposal. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Our  new  coupon  does  away  with  the  necessity  for 
this  to  a  great  extent.  Refuse. 

SEC.  :  '  Man  of  Kent '  suggests  :  That  an  Agricultural  Parcel  Post 
be  established  at  special  low  rates  for  dairy  produce,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  &c.,  as  a  practical  contribution  towards  the  relief  of  the 
agricultural  population. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Tell  him  it  was  suggested  in  the  'eighties.  But  we 
cannot  favour  one  class  of  the  population  over  another,  even  if 
Kent  were  reduced  to  a  desert. 

SEC.  :  Here  is  a  heavy  batch  of  letters  complaining  of  fines  for 
breaking  the  halfpenny  post  regulations.  It  is  said  that  only  two 
persons  in  the  world — postal  officials — profess  to  understand  what  is 
a  letter,  as  distinguished  from  a  circular  letter,  and  that  these  two 
eminent  authorities  disagree.  Miss  W.,  a  Dulwich  Church  worker, 
sent  out  twenty-one  circulars  (halfpenny  postage)  for  help  for  Guy's 
Hospital.  Every  recipient  was  fined  double  the  letter  deficiency, 
because  the  amount  of  the  subscription  due  was  written  and  not 
printed. 

P.M.-GEN. :  She  defied  the  regulation,  and  the  subscribers  must 
pay.  Every  English  subject  is  presumed  to  know  postal  law. 

SEC.  :  An  individual  complains  that  postmen  are  now  no  longer 
allowed  to  oblige  the  people  in  rural  districts  by  purchasing  Postal 
Orders  at  the  local  office  for  the  public  and  enclosing  them  in  letters 
left  open  for  the  purpose.  Another  man  complains  that  the  rural 
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postman  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  letter  asking  for  a  Postal  Order  to 
his  postmaster  unless  the  letter  bears  a  penny  stamp. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Postmen,  rural  or  urban,  must  obey  me.  They  are 
the  servants  of  the  department,  not  of  the  public.  Refuse. 

SEC.  :  What  shall  I  say  in  reply  to  this  ? 

I  venture  to  bring  to  your  notice  -a  hardship  to  anyone  buying  a  Govern- 
ment annuity.  That  'is,  the  necessity  of  first  selling  out  of  the  Government 
funds,  at  present  at  great  loss.  Surely  a  simple  form  of  transfer  might  do  instead. 

For  example,  I  wish  to  buy  a  Government  annuity,  but  I  do  not  wish  in  my 
old  age  to  scramble  on  less  than  seventy  pounds  a  year.  That  sum  I  could  get 
after  my  next  birthday  but  for  this  selling  out,  which  would  reduce  my  capital 
so  much  (as  the  funds  now  are)  that  I  must  put  off  the  long-wished -for  day  for 
years.  And  this  while  every  penny  I  possess  is  in  the  Government's  own  hands, 
in  the  2£  per  cent.  Consols  and  the  Post-Office. 

Of  course,  if  one  could  make  by  selling  out,  that  would  be  another  story, 
but  I  am  told  that  will  never  be  again. 

Please  forgive  me  for  thus  intruding  on  you. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Say  I  am  helpless. 

SEC.  :  A  correspondent  asks  if  the  Postmaster-General  is  aware 
that  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  refuses  to  take  sixpences  on  deposit. 
Will  he  explain  why  a  depositor  is  allowed  to  withdraw  19s.  6d.  but 
is  not  allowed  to  deposit  12s.  Qd.  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and  whether 
he  will  give  instructions  to  abolish  this  anomaly. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Tell  this  correspondent  that  the  refusal  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  to  take  fractions  of  a  shilling  on  deposit  is  based 
on  the  provisions  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Act  of  1861,  and 
no  change  could  therefore  be  made  without  legislation,  which  legisla- 
tion I  do  not  intend  to  introduce. 

SEC.  :  Here  is  a  letter  from  '  F.'  (Forest  Gate)  complaining  that 
he  cannot  put  less  than  one  shilling  in  the  Savings  Bank ;  and  he 
asks  you  to  reduce  the  amount. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Send  him  the  usual  negative  answer,  whatever  it  is. 

SEC.  :  A  letter  from  Rev.  J.  C.,  clergyman  in  Banffehire,  com- 
plains that  he  was  fined  a  penny  because  a  postcard  sent  to  him  had 
tinsel  on  it. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  He  ought  to  be  fined  a  shilling. 

SEC.  :  Here  are  letters  from  Liverpool  and  other  cities  complaining 
that  registered  letters  to  Spain  were  delivered,  but  minus  the  bank- 
notes. They  can  get  no  compensation,  and  the  consul  at  Malaga 
says  that  letters  are  regularly  tampered  with. 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Tell  these  good  people  that  I  am,  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, not  responsible. 
• 

A  CONSULTATIVE  COMMITTEE 

SEC.  :  It  is  now  lunch  time,  and  I  have  not  gone  through  a  quarter 
of  my  complaints. 
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P.M. -GEN.  :  What  about  a  Consultative  Committee  ?  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that  no  business  man  would  dare  to  irritate  his 
customers  as  we  do  in  the  Post  Office.  As  we  have  no  business  man 
in  our  department,  might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion made  for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  consultative  committee 
of  business  men,  to  sit  with  me  and  advise  me  as  to  the  requirements 
of  the  public  ? 

SEC.  :  There  are  numerous  fatal  objections,  the  first  being  that 
we  officials  should  consider  ourselves  deeply  insulted,  and  should 
resign  in  a  body.  The  second  is 

P.M.-GEN.  :  Say  no  more.     Let  us  go  to  lunch. 

J.  HENNIKER  HEATON. 
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COMMUNAL    OCCUPATION 
AND  ENJOYMENT  OF   THE  LAND 


ADVOCATES  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  seem  often  to  confuse 
national  ownership  with  communal  occupation  and  enjoyment.  Na- 
tional ownership  in  itself  would  not  necessarily  make  any  difference 
in  the  actual  use  of  land,  or  tend  in  any  way  to  plant  the  labourer  on 
the  soil,  or  check  the  flow  of  population  from  country  to  town.  The 
nation  is  already  an  owner  of  land  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  accession  of 
each  Sovereign  the  Crown  lands  are  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  nation 
in  consideration  of  a  fixed  annual  sum  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund ;  and  so  much  a  matter  of  course  is  this  arrangement  that 
the  personal  element  may  be  altogether  disregarded,  and  the  Crown 
lands  may  be  viewed  as  State  lands.  These  lands  are  managed  by 
a  permanent  Government  department,  the  Commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  a  department  accountable  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  rents  and  profits  of  the  Crown  lands  form  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  State,  and  are  every  year  entered  as  an  item  of 
receipt  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  Budget ;  while  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  Woods  are  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  the  whole  land  of  the  country  were  nationalised,  the  machinery  of 
management  would  be  precisely  the  same,  although  one  trembles  at 
the  thought  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  machine.  The  Crown  lands  are 
nationalised,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  In  the  case  of  inclosed  lands, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  act  much 
as  an  average  landlord  would  act,  with  somewhat  less  elasticity, 
and  with  a  more  single  eye  to  an  increased  rent-roll.  That  they  will 
not  sacrifice  rent  to  appearance,  even  in  a  principal  thoroughfare  of 
the  capital  of  the  Empire,  is  proved  by  the  mode  in  which  they  have 
during  the  last  few  years  allowed  Regent  Street  to  be  disfigured.  As 
owners  of  open  lands — forests,  commons,  and  foreshores — they  have 
from  time  to  time  pursued  their  rights  without  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  locality,  and  with  scant  respect  for  the  legal  rights  of  others. 
The  administration  of  the  Office  of  Woods  shows  conclusively  that 
the  clash  of  interest  between  owner  and  occupier  is  not  at  an  end 
because  the  landlord  is  the  State  and  not  a  private  person. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  communal  enjoyment  is  the  end  to  be  sought, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  communal  enjoyment  of  a  certain  kind 
and  to  a  certain  degree  obtained  over  a  great  part  of  the  land  of 
England  up  to  a  comparatively  late  date,  and  has  only  very  gradually 
disappeared,  in  obedience,  in  the  main,  to  the  economic  necessities  of 
the  nation. 

William  Marshall,  an  agricultural  writer  of  large  experience  and 
keen  observation  (and  a  warm  advocate  of  inclosure),  writing  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  states  without  hesitation  that  '  a  very 
few  centuries  ago  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  England  lay  in  an 
open  and  more  or  less  in  a  commonable  state.  Each  parish  or  town- 
ship was  considered  as  one  common  farm,  though  the  tenantry  was 
numerous.'  He  then  describes  the  system — a  few  small  inclosures, 
or  grass  yards,  for  home  stock,  round  the  village,  then  a  suit  of  arable 
fields,  '  generally  three  in  number,  to  receive  in  constant  rotation  the 
triennial  succession  of  fallow,  wheat  (or  rye),  and  spring  crops  (as 
barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas),'  in  the  moister  parts  of  the  parish  hay 
meadows,  on  the  slopes  of  hills  or  in  other  suitable  spots  stinted 
pastures1  for  stock  which  required  superior  feed  in  summer,  and 
'  in  the  bleakest,  worst-soiled,  and  most  distant  lands  of  the  township  ' 
one  or  more  commons  in  their  native  wild  state. 

The  fallow  field  was  open  to  the  run  of  the  village  cattle  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  two  other  arable  fields  were  thrown  open  to  be 
depastured  in  common  as  soon  as  the  crops  were  carried,  and  re- 
mained open  until  the  next  sowing.  Each  arable  field  might  be,  and 
probably  was,  surrounded  as  a  whole  by  some  sort  of  fence  or  hedge  ; 
but  within  the  field  there  were  no  inclosures.  The  soil  of  the  field  was 
owned  by  different  owners  in  numerous  parcels,  generally  averaging 
an  acre  or  some  fraction  of  an  acre  each,  the  parcels  of  each  owner 
not  lying  all  together,  but  being  scattered  about  the  field.  All 
these  parcels  lay  unfenced,  their  boundaries  being  indicated  by 
stones  or  other  boundary  marks,  and  sometimes  by  grass  strips 
or  balks.  Each  farmer  farmed  his  parcels  separately;  but  when 
the  crop  was  carried,  the  cattle  of  the  whole  community  ranged 
indiscriminately  over  the  whole  field.  And  so  with  the  meadows. 
Similarly  owned,  the  hay  was  taken  by  the  individual  proprietor; 
but  during  two-thirds  of  the  year  the  stock  depastured  over 
the  whole  meadow;  and  sometimes  the  separate  holdings  were 
re-allotted  from  time  to  time  ;  stinted  pastures  again  were  fed  in 
common  according  to  certain  rules  ;  while  the  outlying  waste  land, 
the  common  of  our  own  day,  was  stocked  in  common  by  the  farmers 
in  the  arable  fields  according  to  the  size  of  their  holdings.  Thus 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  parish  was  in  a  sense  open  land.  Its  land  was 
not  wholly  appropriated  to  individuals,  and  fenced  against  all  comers, 

1  I.e.  a  pasture  on   which  a  fixed  number  of   beasts  is  turned  out  by  each 
commoner. 
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but  while  the  subject  of  many  proprietary  individualist  interests 
lay  open  more  or  less  to  regulated  use  by  the  whole  community. 

A  few  specimens  of  a  common  field  parish  may  still  be  found.  The 
parish  of  Laxton,  or  Laxington,  in  Notts,  though  threatened  with 
inclosure,  is  still  in  an  open  state  ;  it  is  thus  described  by  a  recent 
writer  : — 

From  whatever  quarter  one  approaches  the  village  one  enters  the  parish 
through  a  gate.  The  village  is  in  the  centre  of  the  parish  and  is  surrounded  by 
inclosed  fields.  .  .  .  But  nearly  half  the  area  of  the  parish  remains  in  the  form 
of  two  great  arable  fields,  and  two  smaller  ones,  which  are  treated  as  two  parts 
of  the  third  field.  The  different  holdings,  whether  small  freeholds  or  farms 
rented  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  owns  nearly  all  the  parish,  consist,  in 
fact,  of  strips  of  land  scattered  all  over  these  fields.  .  .  .  Within  these  arable 
fields  cultivation  is  not  carried  on  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual 
farmer,  but  by  strict  rules  of  great  antiquity.  In  each  of  the  fields  a  three- 
year  course  is  rigidly  adhered  to  : 

First  year,  wheat. 

Second  year,  spring  corn  (i.e.  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  tares,  etc.). 

Third  year,  fallow. 

If,  therefore,  Laxton  be  visited  early  in  June,  the  following  description  of 
the  appearance  of  the  parish  will  be  found  correct.  The  traveller  passes  through 
the  boundary  gate.  He  finds  his  road  leads  him  through  the  '  spring  corn  '  field, 
which  opens  on  either  side  of  the  road.  .  .  .  All  the  great  field  is  divided  up  into 
oblong  patches,  each  patch  growing  its  own  crop,  but  with  no  more  division  or 
boundary  between  one  crop  and  the  next  than  a  mere  furrow. 

Each  strip  consists  of  one,  two,  or  more  ridges,  locally  termed 
'  lands,'  the  land  having  a  pretty  uniform  width  of  five  and  a  half  yards, 
and  a  normal  length  of  one  furlong. 

The  same  ridges  are  to  be  found  on  the  other  two  fields,  one  of  which  is  a 
stretch  of  waving  wheat ;  while  the  third,  a  fallow  field,  is  being  leisurely 
ploughed — a  number  of  sheep  getting  a  difficult  living  from  the  thistles  and 
other  weeds  in  the  still  unploughed  portions  and  on  the  '  sicks ' — i.e.  certain 
grassy  parts  of  the  field  which  are  defined  by  boundary  marks  and  are  never 
allowed  to  be  ploughed.  In  an  extreme  corner  of  the  parish  is  Laxton  Heath,  a 
somewhat  swampy  common  covered  with  coarse  grass.  Here,  too,  sheep  are 
grazed  in  common, 

each  commoner  turning  out  the  number  he  can  feed  on  his  other  land 
in  the  parish.  The  commoners  consist  of  two  classes — the  farmers 
who  hold  land  in  the  common  fields  and  the  labourers  who  occupy 
certain  ancient  houses  and  cottages  known  as '  tofts.'  One  person  may 
possess  distinct  common  rights  in  respect  both  of  his  arable  land  and 
of  as  many  tofts  as  he  owns  or  rents,  and  each  common  right  gives 
one  vote  and  one  share  in  the  division  of  the  money  revenues  drawn 
from  the  commonable  lands,  that  is,  from  the  letting  of  the  hay  on  the 
'  sicks '  in  the  two  common  fields  which  are  under  crops,  it  being 
obviously  impossible  to  graze  these  '  sicks.'  The  right  to  mow  is  sold 
by  auction  to  one  of  the  commoners,  and  the  price  realised  divided. 

1  The  English  Peasantry  and  the  Inclosure  of  Common  Fields.  By  Dr.  Gilbert 
Slater.  London  :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Lim.,  1907. 
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Each  commoner  lias  also  the  right  of  pasturing  animals  on  the  two 
fields  that  are  under  crops  directly  the  harvest  has  been  carried.  As 
different  farmers  may  carry  their  crops  on  different  days,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  days  when  the  fields  are 
open.  For  this  and  other  purposes  a  '  foreman  of  the  fields ' 3  is 
elected,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  issue  the  necessary  notices.  On  the 
day  appointed  '  all  the  gates  by  which  the  parish  is  entered  must 
be  closed,  while  all  the  gates  of  the  farmyards  are  thrown  open,  and 
a  varied  crowd  of  animals  winds  along  the  drifts  and  spreads  over 
the  fields.' 

It  remains  to  add  that  Laxton  has  now  no  commonable  meadows, 
these  having,  it  is  said,  been  partitioned  and  inclosed  beyond  the 
time  of  living  memory.  The  neighbouring  parish  has  such  meadows, 
but  its  common  arable  fields  have  not  been  kept  up.  The  common- 
able  meadows  are,  like  the  fields,  held  in  scattered  strips,  and  are 
commonable  after  hay  harvest. 

Examples  of  commonable  meadows  indeed  exist  in  the  county  of 
London,  in  Hackney  Downs  and  Hackney  Marshes.  These  open 
spaces,  now  managed  by  the  London  County  Council  as  recreation 
grounds,  were  formerly  closed  for  hay  between  Lady  Day  and  Lammas 
Day,  and  thrown  open  for  pasture  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  were  owned  in  scattered  strips.  The  practice  of  shutting  up  the 
strips  for  hay  fell  into  disuse — it  is  said  that  on  the  Downs,  one  year, 
the  crop,  not  being  carried  in  time,  was  sacrificed  to  the  commoners  ; 
but  the  land  continued  to  be  fed  in  severalty  (i.e.  each  strip  by  its 
separate  owner)  during  the  close  time,  till  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  use  of  the  land  of  a  vill  or  parish  on  the  old  common  field  system 
necessitated  many  arrangements  for  the  common  convenience.  The 
times  at  which  stock  are  to  be  turned  into  the  arable  lands  and 
meadows,  the  particular  kinds  of  stock  to  be  sent  to  particular  places  at 
particular  seasons,  the  measure  of  enjoyment  by  each  farmer,  in  the 
case  of  small  pastures  which  would  be  destroyed  if  over-stocked — 
all  these  matters  compelled  consultation  between  the  farmers  of  the 
village  (who  originally  were  identical  with  the  householders)  and  main- 
tained a  community  of  interest  in  the  village  lands.  The  status  of  the 
village  farmers  might  and  no  doubt  did  vary  greatly,  both  in  different 
places  and  in  the  same  township.  They  might  be  freeholders,  or 
copyholders,  or  merely  leaseholders,  or  even  tenants  at  will,  of  a  lord 
of  the  manor,  or  other  over-lord,  who  owned  the  soil.  If  they  were 
dependent  on  the  lord,  the  steward  might  have  rather  more  to  say 
in  the  management  of  things  ;  and  it  would  be  more  easy  to  destroy 
the  communal  system  when  new  ideas  suggested  a  change.  But,  as 
long  as  the  system  lasted,  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  must  have 
had  a  voice  in  settling  the  regulations  under  which  the  village  farm 
was  worked. 

s  A  '  Field  Jury  '  is  also  elected  for  settling  disputes  between  individuals. 
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It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  the  common  field  system  was  universal 
throughout  England,  or  assumed  the  same  form  wherever  it  existed. 
In  some  places  a  two-field  mode  of  cultivation  replaced  the  three-field 
arrangement  which  has  been  described,  half  the  land  of  the  village 
being  left  fallow  every  year.  Where  Celtic  influences  prevailed  there 
marked  differences  are  found  ;  though  the  early  village  system  was 
more  communistic  in  principle,  involving  a  periodical  re-allotment  of 
land,  it  seems  to  have  more  easily  lent  itself  to  inclosure  and  holding 
in  severalty.  Again,  the  great  wooded  district  of  the  Weald,  lying 
between  the  North  and  South  Downs  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey, 
appears  never  to  have  been  planted  out  in  village  communities,  but 
to  have  passed  from  open  woodland  to  private  inclosure.  The  huge 
tracts  of  wild  land,  which  in  Norman  times,  and  probably  much  earlier, 
were  under  forest  law,  were  not  necessarily  destitute  of  vills  with 
common  fields  ;  there  are  traces  of  such  in  Epping  Forest ;  but  the 
forests  were  no  doubt  in  most  cases  chosen  on  account  of  the  sparseness 
of  their  population ;  and  subsequent  settlements  were  likely  to  be  made 
at  a  time  when  common  fields  were  no  longer  the  prevailing  form  of 
husbandry.  Kent,  apart  from  the  Weald  district,  seems  to  have  been 
destitute  of  common  fields  and  to  have  differed  in  its  land  system, 
in  many  respects,  from  other  parts  of  England.  And  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  of  the  general  existence  of  the  village  system  in  Lancashire, 
Devon,  or  Cornwall.  The  district  where  it  showed  the  greatest  vigour 
and  tenacity  comprises  the  Midlands  of  England,  with  the  counties 
north-east  up  to  Durham,  and  south-west  into  Devonshire.  Throughout 
this  area,  common  field  parishes  were  the  rule  (and  in  the  centre  of  it, 
almost  without  exception)  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.4 

Now,  why,  if  this  co-operative  system  of  husbandry  was  at  one 
time  widely  used  throughout  England,  has  it  now  become  so  rare 
that  the  memory  of  it  has  been  almost  lost,  and  surviving  examples 
have  an  antiquarian  interest  similar  to  that  of  a  Norman  castle  or  a 
ruined  abbey  ? 

We  shall  perhaps  be  better  able  to  answer  this  question  when  we 
have  sketched  the  history  of  the  change,  as  it  can  be  gathered  from 
the  controversies  which  come  to  the  surface  of  the  national  life  from 
time  to  time. 

One  of  the  oldest  evidences  of  the  struggle  between  the  common 
and  several  occupation  of  land  is  contained  in  the  Statute  of  Merton, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  essays  in  legislation  of  the  barons  of 
England.  This  statute  was  passed  because  '  many  great  men  of 
England'  had  complained  that  they  could  not  make  their  profit 
of  the  residue  of  their  manors,  as  of  wastes,  woods,  and  pastures, 
by  reason  of  the  rights  of  common  enjoyed  by  persons  to  whom 

4  See  Dr.  Slater's  most  useful  map  of  Parliamentary  Inclosure  in  the  work  already 
noticed,  p.  73. 
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they  had  granted  land;  and  it  authorised  inclosure  provided 
sufficient  pasture  was  left  for  the  commoners.  This  statute  was 
obviously  aimed  not  at  the  common  fields  of  the  villages,  but  at 
the  outlying  wastes  which  were  probably  far  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  any  one  village,  but  were  perhaps  often  enjoyed  in  common  by 
several  townships.  The  language  of  the  statute  shows  that  the 
inclosure  even  of  these  outlying  wastes  was  resisted  by  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  they  had  rights  in  them. 

A  more  deadly  assault  upon  the  village  farm  came  a  century 
later  (1348)  in  the  form  of  the  Black  Death,  the  terrible  scourge  which 
is  said  to  have  swept  away  half  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
result  must  have  been  to  leave  many  places  scarcely  peopled  at  all, 
and  thus  to  have  enabled  the  lord  of  the  vill  to  do  what  he  liked  with 
its  common  fields  and  pastures.  Probably  a  good  deal  of  land  was 
reduced  to  severalty  about  this  time.  The  Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381 
was  due  largely  to  agricultural  distress,  and  to  interference  with  the 
customary  rights  of  the  cultivator.  And  though  it  has  sometimes 
been  said  that  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  while  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  nobles  and  leading  to  a  thinning  of  their  ranks,  did  comparatively 
little  harm  to  the  peasantry,  yet  these  troubles  were  scarcely  over,  and 
the  first  Tudor  King  seated  firmly  on  the  throne,  than  we  find  bitter 
complaints  of  inroads  on  the  old  communal  system.  The  demand  for 
English  wool  was  at  that  time  very  great.  A  large  export  to  the 
Continent  was  supplemented  by  a  considerable  home  manufacture 
of  woollen  goods.  Consequently  it  became  the  object  of  landowners 
to  raise  as  many  sheep  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  to  convert  the 
arable  common  fields  to  pasture.  The  first  of  a  series  of  Acts  passed 
(in  the  year  1489)  with  the  professed  object  of  checking  this  move- 
ment recites  that 

great  inconveniences  do  daily  increase  by  desolation  and  pulling  down  and 
wilful  waste  of  houses  and  towns  within  this  realm,  and  laying  to  pasture  lands 
which  customably  have  been  used  in  tillage,  whereby  idleness,  which  is  the 
ground  and  beginning  of  all  mischief,  daily  doth  increase.  For  where  in  some 
towns  two  hundred  persons  were  occupied  and  lived  by  their  lawful  labours, 
now  there  are  occupied  two  or  three  herdsmen,  and  the  residue  fall  into  idleness. 

No  words  could  more  clearly  describe  the  course  of  events.  The 
village  farms  which  we  have  described  were  being  abolished,  and  their 
place  taken  by  tracts  of  pasture  ;  and  the  village  farmers  found  their 
occupation  gone.  As  Latimer,  fifty  years  afterwards,  said  :  '  Where 
there  have  been  a  great  many  householders  and  inhabitants  there  is 
now  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog.' 5  It  seems  clear  that  many  parishes 
must  at  this  time,  and  during  the  hundred  years  that  followed,  have 
been  converted  from  open  to  inclosed  farms. 

5  No  doubt  there  was  another  side  to  the  picture ;  the  wool-trade  must  have  given 
much  employment  and  tended  to  the  growth  of  towns  ;  and  the  history  of  England 
is  intimately  associated  with  the  growth  of  towns. 
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The  process  was  no  doubt  much  accelerated  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  The  monasteries  have  the  reputation  of  having 
been  easy  landlords,  and  they  would  probably  be  disposed  to  tradi- 
tional rather  than  to  new  modes  of  farming.  The  nobles  and  courtiers 
to  whom  these  possessions  were  granted  came  upon  the  land  with  no 
association  with  the  cultivators,  and  were  bent  on  making  money. 
One  of  the  Acts  which  followed  on  the  lines  of  that  quoted  was  specially 
directed  against  these  new  landowners.  Persons  to  whom  monastic 
lands  had  been  granted  were  enjoined,  under  a  heavy  monthly  penalty, 
to  maintain  yearly  as  much  of  the  land  in  tillage  and  husbandry  as 
had  commonly  been  so  used  within  the  preceding  twenty  years. 
But  no  statute  or  other  proceeding  seems  to  have  stopped  the  process 
which  Parliament  was  continually  lamenting.  All  through  the  reigns 
of  the  two  Henrys,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  Act  after 
Act  was  passed  to  check  the  destruction  of  the  common  fields  and  the 
depopulation  of  the  country-side  ;  but  the  language  of  the  statutes 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  indignant  denunciations  of  such  men  as 
Latimer,  shows  that  legislation  was  ineffectual ;  and  the  very  last 
Act  recites  that  '  in  late  years  more  than  in  times  past,  sundry  towns, 
parishes,  and  houses  of  husbandry  have  been  destroyed  and  become 
desolate.'  Probably  the  means  of  putting  the  law  in  force  were 
wholly  ineffectual.  The  large  landowners  were  powerful  in  their  own 
districts,  and '  the  great  profit  that  cometh  of  sheep  ' 6  was  an  irresistible 
temptation. 

Sheep-raising  was  not,  however,  the  only  reason  for  the  destruction 
of  the  common  field  system.  Agricultural  reformers  even  in  those  days 
saw  that  it  was  a  wasteful  method  of  cultivation,  and  praised  inclosure. 
Obviously  the  intermixture  of  each  farmer's  acres  with  those  of  his 
co-townsmen,  the  injury  which  a  bad  farmer  might  do  to  the  adjacent 
plots  of  his  more  industrious  neighbour,  and  the  small  scope  for  enter- 
prise left  by  the  fixed  rules  of  management,  were  serious  drawbacks 
to  any  attempt  to  make  the  best  of  the  land.  So  we  find  Fitzherbert,7 
the  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  treatises  on  land  management,  advising 
every  man  to  change  fields  with  his  neighbour,  so  that  he  may  lay 
his  lands  together,  keep  more  cattle,  improve  the  soil  by  '  composting,' 
and  rest  his  corn  land  when  it  becomes  impoverished.  And  Tusser, 
in  his  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  dilates  continually 
upon  the  advantages  of  inclosed  farming  against  the  open  field, 
champaign,  or  '  champion '  system. 

The  country  inclosed  I  praise, 
The  t'other  delighteth  not  me 
For  nothing  the  wealth  it  doth  raise. 

Mr.  Leadam,8  who  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  Returns 
made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inclosures  in  the  years  1517-18  inrelation 

6  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  •>  Surveying,  ed.  1767. 

8  The  Domesday  of  Inclosures  1517-18,  by  Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam ;  Longmans,  1897. 


to  ten  counties,  finds  that  a  considerable  acreage  was  inclosed  for  arable 
land  and  not  for  pasture.  Thus  side  by  side  with  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  aimed  at  replacing  corn  by  wool,  and  village  farms 
by  large  grazing  grounds,  there  was  even  in  Tudor  times  a  gradual 
tendency,  in  the  interests  of  good  farming,  to  contract  the  common 
field  system  and  to  substitute  for  it  farming  on  the  modern  inclosed 
plan.  Indeed,  the  most  persistent  enemy  of  common  field  farming 
has  been  expert  opinion  on  land  management,  supported  by  experience 
of  improved  methods.  Common  field  tillage  was  wasteful ;  farming 
could  be  improved  and  rents  could  be  raised,  if  fields  could  be 
appropriated  and  freely  tilled. 

There  were  many  opportunities  for  the  abolition  of  the  older  system. 
When  a  landowner  acquired  all  the  land  in  a  parish,  he  could  dictate 
to  his  tenants,  rearrange  their  holdings,  and  adopt  what  system  of 
cultivation  he  liked.  And  the  nearer  this  point  was  approached, 
the  less  the  difficulty  in  inclosing/'  There  were  two  main  obstacles  to 
inclosure,  the  distribution  of  the  rural  farms  in  scattered  strips  all 
over  the  three  fields,  and  the  right  of  indiscriminate  pasturage  after 
the  crops  were  carried.  Mutual  exchanges  could  get  rid  of  the  first 
bar  to  inclosure,  and  the  farmers  would  naturally  be  glad  to  fall  in 
with  arrangements  which  facilitated  their  work.  The  right  of  common 
was  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  it  has  always  been  especially 
prized  by  the  small  cultivator.  But  the  right  assumed  different 
forms  in  different  places.  Originally,  as  we  have  said,  the  farmers 
of  the  common  fields  were  identical  with  the  householders  of  the 
village ;  to  each  house  was  attached  a  holding  in  the  fields,  and 
with  the  holding  in  the  fields  went  rights  of  feed  over  the  fields 
themselves,  the  pastures,  and  the  waste.  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  recognition  of  the  old  village  community  by  the 
law,  notwithstanding  its  feudal  basis,  that  to  the  present  day  a 
right  of  common  appendant  upon  the  wastes  of  a  manor  can  only  be 
claimed  in  respect  of  ancient  arable  land,  i.e.  in  origin,  in  respect  of  a 
holding  in  the  common  arable  fields.  But  the  necessary  diversities 
of  character  and  interchange  of  labour  which  are  to  be  found  in  'every 
community,  gradually  led  to  inequality  in  the  size  of  farms,  and  then 
to  the  existence  of  houses  without  any  holding  in  the  common  fields  at 
all.  By  degrees  also  settlers  arrived  in  the  village,10  and  built  houses. 
Usually  they  were  excluded  from  participation  in  any  communal 
privileges  ;  but  occasionally  they  appear  to  have  been  admitted  to 
some  rights  of  feed,  though  seldom,  if  ever,  to  wood-rights.  Thus 
from  one  cause  or  another,  the  class  of  persons  holding  strips  in  the 

9  William  Marshall,  in  his  treatise  on  Norfolk  farming,  gives  a  good  instance  of 
an  arrangement  resulting  in  inclosure,  between  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Felbrigge  and 
the  one  remaining  yeoman  farmer  and  commoner  of  the  parish. 

10  Mr.  Maitland  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of  the  most  rigid  demarcation  of  commu- 
nities, any  one  villager  could  compel  the  exclusion  of  a  new-comer.     Domesday  and 
Beyond,  p.  351. 
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common  fields  gradually  became  distinct  from  the  class  of  house- 
holders in  the  parish.  Now,  in  some  places  the  right  of  feed  over  the 
common  fields  after  harvest  was  confined  to  those  who  continued  to 
hold  strips  ;  in  other  cases  it  remained  in  the  larger  class  of  house- 
holders, or  holders  of  ancient  houses,  with  or  without  land.  William 
Marshall,  in  his  treatise  on  farming  in  Yorkshire,  discusses  the  diffi- 
culties of  dividing  common  fields  and  commons,  upon  inclosure, 
between  commoners  in  respect  of  land  and  commoners  in  respect  of 
houses.11  Now,  this  distinction  made  a  great  difference  to  the  ease  with 
which  inclosures  could  be  effected.  When  the  right  was  confined  to 
the  holders  of  strips  in  the  common  field,  as  these  became  consolidated 
the  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  inclosure  gradually  diminished, 
till  it  became  so  small  that  a  practicable  agreement  could  be  made, 
first,  perhaps,  to  abandon  intercommoning,  and  to  confine  each  man's 
cattle  to  his  own  land,  and  then  to  inclose.  To  quote  a  very  modern 
instance,  there  had  been  no  effective  commoning  over  the  Ham  Com- 
mon Fields  for  many  years  before  the  common  rights  were  abolished 
by  Parliament  in  1906,  and,  though  the  fields  lay  open  to  certain 
roads  and  tracks,  they  were  cultivated  throughout  the  year  as 
market-gardens,  and  were  for  all  practical  purposes  held  in  severalty. 
When  once  this  point  is  reached,  inclosure  is  easy.  In  some  districts, 
again,  a  custom  obtained,  whereby  a  holder  in  the  common  fields 
might  at  will  inclose  his  strips  and  shut  out  his  neighbour's  cattle,  on 
condition  that  he  lost  his  right  of  feed  on  his  neighbour's  strips.  If, 
therefore,  any  farmer  could  by  exchanges  collect  his  strips  together 
into  a  good-sized  consecutive  holding,  he  had  only  to  fence  it  in,  and 
the  common  field  system  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  was  at  an  end. 
This  ability  to  withdraw  from  the  co-partnership  must  have  con- 
tinuously tended  to  restrict  the  size  of  common  fields  and  to  lead 
to  their  gradual  inclosure  and  disappearance.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  all  through  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  side  by  side  with  Parliamentary  inclosures,  common  fields 
were  disappearing  by  the  methods  we  have  indicated. 

Inclosure  by  arrangement  was,  however,  too  slow  a  process  to 
suit  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  in  the  year  1709  a  new  departure 
was  made.  A  private  Act  was  obtained  for  the  inclosure  of  a 
Hampshire  parish.  This  Act  enabled  a  majority  of  the  persons 
interested  in  commons  and  common  fields  to  outvote  the  mi- 
nority, and  authorised  the  equitable  division  of  land  in  severalty 
amongst  those  who  previously  had  rights  in  common  according 
to  the  value  of  their  rights.  The  example  was  followed  but  slowly. 
Only  one  other  Act  was  passed  in  Queen  Anne's  reign ;  and 
sixteen  during  the  thirteen  years  of  George  the  First.  It  was 

11  In  law.it  has  been  held  that  common  of  pasture  cannot  be  claimed  in  respect 
of  a  house  without  land  ;  but  this  view  obviously  did  not  correspond  with  the  facts, 
and  in  early  Parliamentary  inclosures  different  principles  were  acted  upon. 
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not  until  the  middle  of  the  century  that  Parliamentary  inclosure 
attained  any  considerable  dimensions ;  but  during  the  second  half 
(or,  to  be  quite  accurate,  between  1755  and  1795)  no  less  than  1,623 
Acts  were  passed.  During  the  whole  century  there  were  1,776  Acts. 
To  state  the  acreage  inclosed  is  a  more  difficult  matter,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish with  any  accuracy  between  commons  and  common  fields 
almost  hopeless.  A  large  number  of  Acts  do  not  state  the  acreage  of 
the  lands  to  be  inclosed  ;  and  in  these  cases  there  is  no  satisfactory 
mode  of  supplying  the  omission.  In  1797  a  Committee  inquired 
into  the  '  Means  of  Promoting  the  Cultivation  and  Improvement  of 
Waste  Uninclosed  and  Unproductive  Lands,'  and  this  body  arrived 
at  an  estimate  of  the  total  area  inclosed  by  legislation  during  the 
eighteenth  century  by  ascertaining  in  each  county,  from  the  Acts 
stating  acreage,  the  average  inclosed  by  each  Act,  and  applying  this 
figure  to  the  Acts  which  contain  no  such  statement.  It  is  obvious 
that,  in  a  county  where  the  Acts  were  few,  this  method  is  quite  un- 
trustworthy, there  being  no  kind  of  guarantee  that  the  parishes 
dealt  with  were  fair  samples  of  the  parishes  not  dealt  with.  However, 
taking  the  calculation  for  what  it  is  worth,  it  shows  a  total  area  inclosed 
of  2,837,076  acres — or,  omitting  a  small  number  (fifteen)  Welsh  inclo- 
sures,  2,803,873  acres.  This  area  included  commons  or  waste  lands, 
common  meadows  and  pastures,  and  common  fields  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Dr.  Slater,  who 
thinks  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  in  economic  effect  between  the 
inclosure  of  wastes  and  the  inclosure  of  common  fields,  has  endeavoured 
in  his  recent  work  to  give  a  figure  for  common  fields  alone.  His  total 
for  the  whole  period  of  inclosure  (not  the  eighteenth  century  alone)  is 
4,325,504  acres  ;  whereas,  the  total  estimate  (on  the  principle  above 
explained)  for  all  land  inclosed  for  the  same  period  is  about  4,730,000 
acres.  Thus  only  400,000  acres  would  on  this  supposition  be  left 
for  waste  land,  whereas  his  own  estimate  of  waste  land  inclosed  is 
1,765,000  acres!  However,  figures,  even  approximate,  are  not  very 
important.  It  is  certain  that  during  the  eighteenth  century  the  land 
inclosed  comprised  a  very  large  area  of  common  fields,  though  no 
doubt  also  a  large  area  of  commons.  Common  fields  and  commons 
are  so  interdependent  that  where  a  parish  determined  to  inclose 
it  was  natural  to  include  both  kinds  of  land  in  the  operation.  Dr. 
Slater's  map  shows,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  bulk  of  these  inclosures 
in  the  eighteenth  century  took  place  in  the  Midlands,  Yorkshire,  and 
Lincolnshire  ;  and  in  the  Midlands  (where  inclosure  was  most  general) 
commons,  as  well  as  common  fields,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  ; 
one  fell  swoop  destroyed  them  both.  But  every  mode  of  examining 
the  statistics  supports  the  view,  that  the  main  object  of  attack  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  common  field  system,  and  that  the  Acts 
did  not  as  a  rule  aim  at  common  wastes,  but  merely  abolished  them 
as  an  incident  of  the  system  of  communal  farming. 
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This  was  the  natural  course  of  events.  For  the  common  fields 
and  the  common  meadows  and  pastures  were  the  best  lands  of  the 
country,  and  the  common  wastes  the  poorest  and  most  exposed. 
The  intention  being  to  improve  the  food-supply  of  the  country,  it 
was  natural  that  resort  should  be  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
most  productive  lands,  and  that  improved  methods  of  tillage  should 
be  there  applied  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  wring  sustenance 
from  comparatively  barren  soils.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  no  great  inroad  upon  the  moors  or  forests  of  the 
Kingdom  had  been  made,  the  common  field  system  had  become  the 
exception,  where  it  had  formerly  been  the  rule. 

Most  of  the  common  fields  of  the  country  which  survived  the 
inclosures  of  the  eighteenth  century  succumbed  before  Parliamentary 
inclosure  ceased  in  1869  ;  as  the  nineteenth  century  grew  old  Inclosure 
Acts  gradually  dealt  more  largely  with  waste  lands  and  less  with 
arable  fields.  In  1843  a  Parliamentary  Return  suggested  that 
two  million  acres  of  common  field  then  remained.  But  this 
estimate,  arrived  at  in  the  roughest  way,  is  quite  untrustworthy ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  Return  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners 
made  in  1873,  although  the  figures  given  are  of  a  more  modest  character. 
This  return  states  the  area  of  common  fields  in  England  at  250,868 
acres.  But  not  only  was  it,  like  the  Return  of  thirty  years  earlier, 
based  largely  on  estimate,  but,  as  Dr.  Slater  has  shown,  its  conclusions 
cannot  be  accepted  even  where  they  profess  to  be  founded  on  facts. 
A  few  common  field  parishes  no  doubt  survived  till  1869  ;  a  few  have 
been  inclosed  by  Act  of  Parliament  since  1876  ;  others  have  gradually 
lost  their  common  fields  by  private  arrangement ;  a  few  rare  specimens 
still  enjoy  a  precarious  existence. 

Is,  then,  this  disappearance  of  the  village-farm  to  be  regretted  ? 

Throughout  the  movement  for  checking  inclosure  (which  com- 
menced, in  relation  to  London,  in  1865,  and  was  extended  to  the 
whole  country  in  1869,  and  with  which  the  names  of  Lord  Eversley 
and  Mr.  Fawcett  will  always  be  associated)  it  has  generally  been 
conceded  that  the  inclosure  of  common  fields  was,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial,  while  the  inclosure  of  waste  lands,  subject  to  common 
rights  was  mostly  prejudicial.  It  has  recently  been  suggested  by 
the  writer  to  whom  we  have  already  made  several  references, 
that  exactly  the  opposite  is  true,  that  the  inclosure  of  waste  lands 
increased  the  food  of  the  community  and  brought  out  valuable  qualities 
in  the  rural  population,  while  the  inclosure  of  common  fields  tended 
to  decrease  the  gross  supply  of  food  and  destroyed  the  English 
peasantry.  Of  course,  at  the  very  outset  this  theory  has  to  meet  the 
difficulty  that  co-temporaneously  with  the  inclosure  of  the  common 
fields  there  was  a  great  increase  of  population,  which  did  not  starve, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  little  food  was  imported  from  abroad. 
Obviously  therefore  there  must  have  been  a  large  gross  increase  of 
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food,  a  much  larger  increase  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
inclosure  of  waste  lands,  mostly  very  infertile.  To  explain  this,  Dr. 
Slater  has  a  curious  theory,  that  the  English  Poor  Law  intervened  to 
save  the  peasantry  from  famine,  and  that  the  general  result  was  '  an 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  human  life  at  the  expense  of  a  degradation 
of  its  quality.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  inclosure,  as  a  whole,  tended  to 
displace  small  farmers  and  cultivators,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
a  few  tenants  of  comparatively  large  farms  and  a  number  of  day- 
labourers  having  no  direct  interest  in  the  soil.  There  are  admitted 
drawbacks  to  the  modern  system  of  squire,  farmer,  and  labourer  ; 
its  too  general  prevalence  has  deprived  rural  life  of  much  interest  and 
stimulated  the  flow  of  population  from  country  to  town.  But  to 
admit  this  is  far  from  agreeing  to  such  a  broad  and  trenchant 
assertion  as  that  just  quoted. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  conditions  of 
the  rural  population  in  pre-inclosure  days  were  quite  so  ideal  as  some 
modern  writers  would  have  us  believe.  The  novels  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  do  not  give  us  the  impression  of  that  happy,  refined, 
artistic  life — low  living  and  high  thinking — which  the  Socialist  of 
to-day  professes  to  discover  at  some  former  period  of  our  history. 
Eural  life  for  the  squire  was  a  very  rough  affair  in  Fielding's  days, 
and  must  have  been  still  rougher  for  the  yeoman  and  small  tenant. 
Any  kind  of  education  was  confined  to  a  limited  class  ;  communica- 
tion between  different  parts  of  the  country  was  difficult ;  and  popula- 
tion was  sparse  and  almost  stationary.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales  scarcely 
exceeded  six  millions  ;  and  in  the  next  fifty  years  it  increased  by  half 
a  million  only.  Moreover,  large  classes  of  the  peasantry  were  in  a 
more  or  less  dependent  condition.  The  tillers  of  the  common  fields 
were  not  always  freeholders  or  full  copyholders  ;  in  many  cases  they 
were  only  the  tenants  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  copyholders  for  lives, 
leaseholders  or  mere  tenants  at  will.  Lawlessness  abounded,  and  the  law 
of  rural  districts  was  administered  in  a  very  rough  and  ready  manner 
by  the  country  justice,  who  was  not  too  scrupulous  in  regarding  the 
interests  of  the  classes  below  him.  The  inclosure  of  common  fields 
was  one  step  in  a  forward  movement  which  altered  the  whole  face  of 
the  country ;  and  led  to  an  extraordinary  increase  in  population  and 
national  power,  and  to  a  general  raising  of  the  intellectual  status  of 
the  people.  The  charge  brought  against  the  common  field  husbandry 
was  that  it  was  wasteful.  The  writers  who  most  strongly  advocated 
inclosure  had  no  political  end  in  view ;  they  approached  the  subject 
from  the  purely  economic  side.  Thus  William  Marshall,  in  his  notes 
on  the  Midland  district  of  England — where  common  field  cultivation 
was  most  general  to  a  late  date — sums  up  the  case  thus  : 
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Upon  the  whole  it  is  evident  to  common  observation  that  the  common  field 
husbandry  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  districts  is  inconvenient  and  unproductive, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  astonishment  that  the  best  lands  of  the  island  should 
hav«  been  suffered  to  lie  as  long  as  they  have  done  in  such  an  unprofitable 
state. 

It  may  be  that,  in  some  cases,  where  arable  common  fields  gave 
place  to  inclosed  pastures,  the  gross  yield  of  the  particular  area  of 
land  was  diminished.  But  even  if  this  was  sometimes  the  case,  the 
result  was,  not  merely  to  increase  rents,  but  to  raise  a  greater 
quantity  of  produce  from  a  given  acreage  at  a  smaller  expenditure 
of  labour  than  previously.  The  very  complaints  that  were  made 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  country  which  followed  on  inclosure  prove 
this.  Fewer  men  and  women  were  required  to  work  the  land,  and 
the  labour  thus  saved  was  set  free  for  other  purposes. 

This  result  is  exactly  what  mankind  is  always  striving  for  in  the 
ceaseless  struggle  with  natural  forces,  the  maximum  achievement  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  labour.  Success  in  attaining  this  end  is  to  a 
large  extent  the  history  of  material  civilisation. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  setting  free  of  labour  gave  the  country 
the  means  of  development.  The  growth  of  manufactures  and  commerce 
was  made  possible  ;  and  at  the  same  time  men  were  supplied  for 
those  over-sea  adventures  which  led  to  our  great  colonial  empire. 
The  development  of  mechanical  industry  and  trade  in  turn  fostered 
the  growth  of  population,  and  created  an  effective  demand  for  food 
— in  other  words  gave  the  rural  districts  a  market  at  their  doors  for 
all  the  produce  they  could  raise.  Are-acting  stimulus  was  thus  applied  to 
agriculture.  Not  only  were  fresh  inclosures  made,  both  of  common  field 
and  of  waste  land  ;  better  modes  of  treating  the  land  were  resorted  to 
— a  greater  variety  of  crops,  higher  manuring — the  productiveness  of 
the  land  was  increased  intensively  as  well  as  extensively.  Common  field 
husbandry  disappeared  because  it  was  a  wasteful  form  of  husbandry, 
which  was  not  capable  of  supplying  the  growing  wants  of  the  nation. 
To  say  that  it  should  have  been  maintained,  because  a  larger  number 
of  persons  were  occupied  in  raising  food  on  common  fields  than  after 
their  inclosure,  would  come  near  to  saying — to  use  the  old  illustration — 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  employ  men  to  dig  holes  and  fill  them  up  again. 

It  does  not  follow  that  inclosure  was  as  beneficial  in  the  nineteenth 
as  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Population  which  rose  by  nearly  a  half — 
from  six  and  a  half  to  nine  millions — in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  sprang  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Great  War,  when  the  energies  of  the  country  were  turned  to  productive 
occupations  and  the  progress  of  invention  led  to  the  organisation  of 
industry  on  a  large  scale.  As  there  were  heavy  protective  duties  on 
foreign  corn,  it  became  more  necessary  than  ever  that  the  land  of  the 
country  should  produce  a  maximum  of  food.  Reforms  of  procedure, 
first  in  1801,  and  then  in  1845,  facilitated  inclosure,  and  a  large 
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additional  area  of  country  was  reduced  from  communal  to  several  enjoy- 
ment. The  subject-matter  of  inclosure,  however,  gradually  changed. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  century  many  very  large  tracts  of  waste 
land,  such  as  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  Needwood  and  Charnwood  Forests, 
and  some  of  the  Cumberland  moors,  were  inclosed,  and  the  proportion 
of  common  to  common  field  undergoing  inclosure  increased  continuously. 
Probably  the  inclosures  of  this  period  were,  on  the  whole,  beneficial 
to  the  country,  though  some  commons  (near  London  and  other  towns 
now  large)  should  have  been  spared.  But  all  the  efforts  of  agricultural 
reformers  could  not  give  the  country  enough  food,  and  almost  co- 
temporaneously  with  the  passing  of  the  last  General  Inclosure  Act, 
which  in  1845  established  the  Inclosure  Commission,  the  corn  duties 
were  repealed  and  foreign  grain  admitted.  This  measure  entirely 
altered  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  was  no  longer  of  importance 
to  bring  every  acre  of  the  country  under  corn,  and  the  large  town  popu- 
lations springing  up  made  it  essential  to  preserve  an  adequate  area 
of  land  the  enjoyment  of  which  should  not  be  at  the  will  of  individuals. 
Open  spaces  were  wanted  near  cities,  and  inducements  to  hand- 
workers to  stay  in  rural  districts,  and  thus  to  keep  a  proper  balance 
between  town-bred  and  country-bred  men  and  women,  were  desirable. 
It  would  probably  therefore  have  been  better  for  the  country  had 
inclosure  been  stayed  in  1845  instead  of  being  launched  on  a  new 
career. 

For  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners' 
labours  ?  Any  addition  made  to  the  food  of  the  country  has  been 
immaterial.  How  little  recent  inclosures  really  operated  in  this 
direction  may  be  estimated  from  such  cases  as  Cannock  Chase,  where 
scarcely  an  acre  has  been  ploughed  up,  and  Hindhead,  which  was 
left  in  its  state  of  heath  and  gorse,  till  wanted  for  house-sites.  In 
many  cases  inclosures  have  resulted  merely  in  the  enlargement  of  game 
preserves.  On  the  other  hand  throughout  wide  districts  the  peasant, 
by  means  of  his  use  of  the  commons  of  the  parish,  was  able  to  enjoy 
his  cottage  with  its  small  holding,  whether  in  the  common  fields  or  in 
severalty.  The  feed  of  the  common  for  his  pigs,  his  pony,  or  his  cow, 
just  enabled  him  to  keep  a  little  stock,  and  to  make  a  little  money  by  it. 
The  rough  wood  of  the  common  gave  him  fuel  and  material  for  petty 
repairs  ;  the  gorse  and  bracken  gave  him  litter  for  his  stock  and  manure 
for  his  patch  of  land.  And  there  were  possibilities  about  his  life — 
not  coming  to  very  much  in  fact,  perhaps,  but  at  least  agreeable  to 
the  imagination — which  are  not  so  apparent  to  the  farm  labourer  at 
a  fixed  weekly  wage.  The  sense  of  possession  which  the  cottager  had 
in  his  wide-stretching  common  also  counted  for  something,  and,  we 
may  be  sure,  had  its  effect  in  making  the  peasant  fond  of  his  country- 
side. Inclosed  corn-fields  and  coverts  jealously  guarded  for  game  are 
less  attractive.  It  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  commons  and  wastes  which  disappeared  under  the  wand  of 
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the  Inclosure  Commissioners  would  have  been  invaluable,  whether  as 
recreation  grounds  for  towns,  or  as  giving  that  variety  and  freedom 
to  rural!  life  which  makes  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  look  upon 
it  as  their  home.  And  though  the  surviving  common  fields  could  not 
have  been  left  just  as  they  were,  it  might  have  been  possible, 
with  the  broader  views  of  the  present  day,  to  evolve  from  the 
surviving  usages  of  the  communal  husbandry  of  the  Middle  Ages  a 
practical  system  of  co-operative  agriculture  of  service  to  the  country. 
There  is  perhaps  no  very  close  connexion  between  small  holdings, 
rented  of  the  local  authority,  and  fields  held  in  strips  and  worked 
according  to  fixed  rules ;  but  there  is  in  both  cases  the  underlying  idea 
of  some  communal  interest  in  the  land.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  natural  function  of  England  in  the  economy  of  nations  is  to  rear 
a  large  population  of  small  cultivators  ;  and  it  was  probably  a  necessary 
step  in  the  development  of  the  country  that  land  should  pass  into 
severalty  ownership  and  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  But  severalty 
ownership  should  have  its  limitations  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  old 
communal  customs  may  usefully  confirm  us  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
the  land  of  England  conduce  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  welfare, 
not  of  a  class,  but  of  the  whole  community. 

ROBERT  HUNTEB. 
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As  a  lover  of^'good  English,  I  protest  against  the  word  *  Lunch,'  and 
I  hope  that  my  inverted  commas  will  sufficiently  indicate  that  I  use 
it  only  as  a  quotation.  But  the  '  Lunch  Interval '  meets  us  in  the 
report  of  every  cricket  match  ;  '  Lunch  Scores  '  cry  aloud  in  the  con- 
tents-sheets of  the  evening  papers,  and  the  phrase,  though  vile,  may 
conveniently  serve  to  describe  the  present  lull  in  that  political  match 
which  began  in  February  1906.  Here  I  will  drop  the  language  of 
metaphor,  lest  I  should  commit  some  technical  solecism  and  thereby 
incur  the  scorn  ofj;he  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  M.C.C.  The  simplest 
words  may  best  befit  my  simple  purpose,  which  is  to  examine  the 
position  and  jprospects  of  the  party-game  as]it  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  September  1907. 

When  the  vivacious  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  was  day  by  day  recapitulat- 
ing in  the  Daily  News  the  proceedings  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  he  remarked, 
after  a  day  of  more  than  usual  irrelevance  :  '  The  next  witness  began 
by  saying  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter  ;  this 
seemed  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  Judge,  who  begged 
him  to  proceed.'  Something. of  the^same  kind  occurred  when  the 
editor  of  this  Review  asked  me  to  write  about  the  political  situation. 
My  protestation  that  I  am  a  mere  outsider,  who  know  nothing,  and 
am  no  better  at  guessing  than  my  fellows,  seemed  to  make  a  favour- 
able impression  on  the  editor,  and  he  begged  me  to  proceed. 

The  most  salient  feature  of  the  situation,  as  it  presents  itself  to 
my  gaze,  is  the  Prime  Minister's  hold  on  the  personal  affection  of  his 
followers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
in  my  experience.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  best  days,  had  an  enormous 
popularity  in  the  country,  and  was  always  deeply  loved  by  those 
who  knew  him  in  private  life.  His  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
admired  him  and  were  proud  of  him ;  but  they  did  not  know  him, 
did  not  understand  him,  and  did  not  always  like  him.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  is  known,  is  understood,  and  is  liked — indeed, 
'  loved '  would  not  be  too  strong  a  word — by  those  who  sit  behind 
him.  Some  part  of  the  affection  which  he  enjoys  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  his  pluck  and  patience  in  the  dark  days  of  opposition  ;  some  to 
sympathy  with  the  pathetic  circumstances  in  which  his  premiership 
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began  ;  some  to  admiration  of  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  treated 
the  defeated  intriguers  against  his  leadership.  Pro-Boers,  like  myself, 
are  grateful  to  him  for  his  protests  against  *  Methods  of  Barbarism,'  and 
regard  him  as  having  been,  in  all  but  name,  one  of  ourselves.  All 
alike  admire  the  signal  absence  of  self-seeking  which  has  marked 
his  whole  career,  and  rejoice  to  follow  a  leader  who  has  become  Prime 
Minister  in  spite  of  himself.  As  long  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  leads  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Liberal  party  is  in  no  danger 
of  those  '  sects  and  schisms  '  which  Milton  deprecated. 

So  much  for  the  personal  element  in  the  situation  :  a  word 
must  now  be  said  about  principles  and  causes.  Surveying,  as 
widely  and  as  closely  as  I  could,  the  General  Election  of 
January  1906,  I  seemed  to  see  three  topics  on  which  the  electors 
consciously  and  deliberately  gave  their  judgment :  (1)  Free  Trade  ; 
(2)  Chinese  Labour ;  (3)  Passive  Resistance.  As  regards  the  first  of 
these,  the  verdict  was  umnistakeable.  The  electors  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  a  poor  man  would  be  made  richer  by  having  to  pay 
more  for  everything  he  wanted,  and  they  therefore  declined  to  allow 
any  interference  with  Free  Trade.  Equally  unmistakeable,  I  think, 
was  their  judgment  on  Chinese  Labour.  Mr.  Lyttelton's  invention 
bore  an  unpleasantly  close  resemblance  to  slavery,  and  it  was  stained 
with  moral  pollutions  of  the  most  abominable  kind.  It  must  go. 
As  regards  '  Passive  Resistance,'  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  agree- 
ment that  people  ought  not  to  have  their  goods  sold  or  be  put  in  prison 
because  they  declined  to  pay  for  what  they  considered  false  teaching. 
As  far  as  I  could  see,  the  amount  of  importance  attached  respectively 
to  each  of  these  three  topics  differed  in  different  places  ;  but,  taking 
them  all  three  together,  they  were  the  issues  on  which  the  country 
decided  at  the  General  Election  of  1906. 

How  far  has  the  Government  given  effect  to  what  was  then  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  national  will  ?  As  far  as  Free  Trade  is  concerned 
the  task  was  easy  enough  ;  it  was  simply  to  sit  still  and  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  every  attack,  covert  or  avowed,  on  the  existing  system. 
This,  at  any  rate,  the  Government  have  done ;  and  every  by-election, 
even  where  there  has  been  a  three-cornered  fight,  shows  that  the 
electorate  is  loyal  to  Free  Trade.  As  regards  Chinese  Labour,  it 
would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  Liberals  were  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  earlier  doings  of  the  Colonial  Office  ;  but  patience  has  had,  if  not 
her  perfect  work,  at  any  rate  a  large  measure  of  success  ;  and  our 
excellent  friend,  General  Botha,  may  soon  make  that  success  com- 
plete. 

Our  third  item  was  '  Passive]  Resistance,'  and  here  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask — as  all  my  Nonconformist  friends  are  asking — 
what  the  Government^have^done  to  relieve  a  grievance  which  their 
staunchest  supporters  find^  intolerable.  The  answer,  I  suppose,  is 
that  they  have  brought  in  two  Education  Bills,  either  of  which,  if 
it  had  only  happened  to  pass,  would  have  produced  the  desired  result. 
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Would  it  have  been  possible  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  griev- 
ance ?  I  must  confess  that  I  think  it  would.  The  grievance,  as 
I  understand  it,  was  acute  but  simple,  and  admitted  of  a  simple 
remedy.  The  '  Passive  Resister '  of  the  Education  Rate  stood  in 
much  the  same  position  as  the  '  Conscientious  Objector '  to  Vaccination. 
Surely  a  very  short  Bill  would  have  secured  him  the  same  immunity 
from  persecution  as  has  been  conferred  on  the  anti-vaccinator ; 
and  such  a  Bill  as  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  allowed  to 
pass. 

However,  as  we  all  know,  more  ambitious  counsels  prevailed, 
and  my  friend  Mr.  Birrell  (if  I  may  change  one  word  of   Burke's) 

*  resolved  in  the  cheerful  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  things,' 
not  merely  to  vindicate  liberty  of  conscience  and  to  deliver  the  Passive 
Resister  from  his  oppressors,  but  to  reconstruct  the  whole  system 
of  religious  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England.     Stated  as 
concisely  as  possible,  Mr.  Birrell's  principle  came  to  this — that  a 
school  which  wished  to  be  helped  with  public  money  must,  as  the 
price  of  that  help,  confine  its  religious  instruction  to  what  was  called 

*  Simple  Bible  Teaching.'    Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  and  always 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  for  purely  secular  education  in  State- 
aided  schools.     I  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege  for  the  State  to 
meddle,  however  indirectly,  with  religion  ;  and  I  cannot  reconcile 
it  with  my  notions  of  justice  that  people  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  teaching  dogmas  which  they  do  not  themselves  believe.     I  am 
quite  aware  that  the  amiable  professors  of  what  Matthew  Arnold 
called  '  a  vague  religiosity '  declare  that  you  can  teach  religion  without 
dogma  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  can  you  ?     It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  religion,  even  in  the  vaguest  sense,  apart 
from  the  existence  of  God,  and  whoso  teaches  that  God  exists  teaches 
the  most  tremendous  and  far-reaching  dogma  in  the  world.     If  you 
teach  a  child  to  say,  '  God  loves  me,'  you  teach  two  dogmas  in  three 
words  ;  and  if  you  go  on  to  '  God  sees  all  I  do,'  you  are  as  dogmatic 
as  the  XXXIX.  Articles  or  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  the    Fourth. 
Undogmatic  religion  is  indeed  impossible  ;  but  '  undenominational ' 
or  '  unsectarian '  religion  is  quite  a  different  matter.     Whether  it  is 
good  or  bad,  it  is  possible,  and  not  possible  only  but  actual,  for  it 
held  its  own  in  the  Board-Schools  of  England  for  five  and  twenty 
years.     The  compromise  of  1870  amounted  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
to  this — that  the  children  were  taught  the  central  dogmas  which 
all  orthodox  Christians  hold  in  common,  and  that  nothing  was  said 
about  Sacraments,  or  Orders,  or  ecclesiastical  organisation,  or  any 
of  the  disputed  topics  which  divide  Churchmen  from  Nonconformists. 
The  compromise  had  all  the  inherent  faults  of  a  compromise.     It  was 
not  quite  logical,  or  quite  consistent,  and  it  did  not  satisfy  extreme 
men  on  either  side.     But  it  had  also  the  virtues  of  a  compromise  ; 
it  worked  well,  and  kept  the  peace,  and  left  the  clergy  and  ministers 
of  religion  free  to  build  as  they  chose  on  the  strong  foundation  laid  in 
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the  school.  That  the  compromise  was  dissolved,  and  an  unjust 
system  of  State-aided  dogma  established  in  its  place,  is  matter  of  very 
recent  history,  and  Mr.  Birrell's  Education  Bill  of  1906  was  welcomed 
by  many  as  an  attempt  to  revive  the  system  of  1870,  and  to  re- 
establish '  Undenominational '  and  '  Unsectarian  '  religion  in  the 
schools.  People  who  value  peace  and  efficiency  in  education  more 
highly  than  logic  and  method  were  well  content.  Let  the  schools, 
they  said,  teach  the  children  the  central  dogmas  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation,  and  let  the  clergy  on  Sunday  add  the  specific  doctrines 
which  differentiate  Churchmen  from  Dissenters.  So  far,  so  good ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Bill  made  its  appearance  some  unforeseen  difficulties 
started  up.  The  language  of  1870  was  no  longer  heard.  The 
'  central  dogmas,'  in  which  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  had 
found  common  ground,  disappeared  from  discussion.  Instead,  we 
heard  of  '  Simple  Bible  Teaching,'  to  be  given  in  elementary  schools 
at  the  public  cost ;  but  of  what  that  teaching  was  to  convey,  no  hint, 
no  glimpse,  no  suggestion  was  forthcoming.  As  Dale  of  Birmingham 
said  thirty-seven  years  ago,  the  mere  exclusion  of  formularies  (under 
the  Cowper-Temple  Clause)  has  no  practical  effect.  You  must  not 
teach  the  formulary,  but  you  may  teach  every  dogma  which  the 
formulary  contains.  All  Christians,  of  whatever  confession,  accept 
the  Bible,  and  no  one  has  the  slightest  difficulty  in  finding  Biblical 
sanction  for  the  doctrines  which  he  believes.  Archbishop  Bourne's 
'  Simple  Bible  Teaching '  would  include  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the 
prerogatives  of  Blessed  Mary,  and  the  Papal  Infallibility ;  there  is 
chapter  and  verse  for  each  of  them.  The  Bishop  of  London's  '  Simple 
Bible  Teaching '  would  include  the  Apostolic  Succession,  Infant 
Baptism,  and  the  Grace  of  Confirmation  and  Absolution.  Mr.  Webb- 
Peploe's  '  Simple  Bible  Teaching '  would  include  the  Personality  of 
Satan,  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Eternity  of  Punishment. 
If  we  look  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Established  Church,  we  know 
very  well  that  Dr.  Fairbairn  and  Dr.  Clifford,  and  Mr.  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Page-Hopps — I  quote  these  only  as  prominent  and  representative 
names — all  impart  '  Simple  Bible  Teaching '  according  to  their  own 
views  of  the  Bible  ;  and  we  also  know  that,  in  some  cases,  the  Simple 
Bible  Teaching  affirms  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement, 
and  the  Resurrection ;  and  in  others  repudiates  them  as  superstitious 
errors.  '  Simple  Bible  Teaching,'  then,  is  something  totally  distinct 
from  the  '  Unsectarian '  or  '  Undenominational '  teaching  of  the 
compromise ;  and,  by  substituting  the  one  for  the  other,  Mr.  Birrell 
aroused  vehement  hostility  in  a  quarter  where  he  had  not,  I  think, 
anticipated  it.  No  one  has  a  keener  admiration  of  Mr.  Birrell's  gifts 
than  I  have,  and  his  imperturbable  temper  is  a  parliamentary  asset 
of  great  value.  But  he  was  in  one  respect  ill- qualified  for  the  post 
of  Minister  of  Education.  He  knows  nothing  about  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  born  and  educated  as  a  Nonconformist — I  think, 
to  be  exact,  a  Baptist — and  the  circumstances  of  his  maturer  life 
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have  not  brought  him  much  into  contact  with  active  Churchmanship. 
He  knows  as  much  about  the  actual  conditions  of  the  English  Church 
as  I  know  about  the  inner  life  of  the  City  Temple.     He  knew  that 
his  Bill  would  be  disliked  by  the  Ritualists  and  the  High  Church 
party  generally,  but  he  believed  that  he  could  overcome  them  by  the 
united  aid  of  the  Evangelicals  and  the  Broad  Churchmen.     As  regards 
the  Broad  Churchmen  his  only  mistake  was  a  miscalculation  :  he 
reckoned  them  as  both  more  numerous  and  more  influential  than 
they  are.     But,  as  regards  the  Evangelicals,  his  mistake  was  a  profound 
and  fundamental  misapprehension  of  a  spiritual  force.     The  Evan- 
gelicals might  be  quite  content  to  omit  from  their  teaching  all  that  is 
distinctively  ecclesiastical — the  historic  position  of  the  Church,  and 
all  that  relates  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
the  Christian  Sacraments.     But  on  the  central  truths  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation  they  are  as  convinced  and  as  resolute  as  Lord 
Halifax  or  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham.      The  sun  and  centre  of  their 
teaching  is  the  Atonement,  and  they  realise  as  clearly  as  Pusey  or 
Liddon  realised  that  the    Atonement  rests  on  the  true  and  proper 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ.     And,  when  they  began  to  see  that,  under  an 
undefined  system  of  '  Simple  Bible  Teaching,'  the  local  authority 
might  teach  Unitarianism  as  a  State-supported  religion,  they  realised 
that    their    most    sacred    convictions  were    imperilled.     When    the 
Evangelicals  and  the  Ritualists,  the  '  Low  Church  '  and  '  High  Church  ' 
join,  they  are   irresistible.      The  Bishop  of    Manchester   did    fully 
as  much  as  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  to  defeat  the  Education  Bill. 
Temporising  counsels,  though  urged  from  the  highest  quarters,  were 
of  no  avail,  and  Mr.  BirreH's  laudable  desire,  to  restore  educational 
peace  and  allay  religious  discord,  only  landed  the  Government  in  their 
first  reverse,  and  left  his  successor  at  the  Education  Office  a  heritage 
of  woe. 

Mrs.  Squeers  was  accustomed  to  boast  that  she  '  was  no  gram- 
marian, thank  Heaven,'  and  in  a  like  spirit  of  thankfulness  Mr.  McKenna 
may  profess  that  he  is  no  theologian.  But  in  view  of  the  legislation 
which  is  promised  for  next  year  he  might  profitably  employ  the  '  Lunch 
Interval '  in  pondering  the  certain  truth  that  the  less  Governments 
meddle  with  religion  the  better  for  religion  and  the  better  for 
Governments. 

I  have  spoken,  so  far,  of  the  three  principal  decisions  which,  in  my 
view,  the  electors  recorded  at  the  General  Election  :  (1)  that  Free 
Trade  was  to  be  maintained ;  (2)  that  Chinese  Labour  was  to  be  stopped ; 
(3)  that  the  Passive  Resisters  were  to  have  their  grievance  redressed  ; 
and  I  have  considered  the  methods  by  which  the  Government  has 
tried  to  carry  those  decisions  into  effect.  But  then  these  topics  do 
not  cover  all  the  interests  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  '  Lunch 
Interval '  is  a  suitable  moment  for  inquiring  what  the  Government 
has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  do  in  the  way  of  legislation.  Mr.  Philip 
Wilson,1^ who  carries  with  him  into  the  jaded  air  of  the  House  of  Com 
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mons  all  the  freshness  of  Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  is  pained  by  the 
suggestion  that  he  and  his  friends  have  not  been  active. 

I  am  sometimes  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of  the  very  Liberals  who  complain 
that  we  are  '  doing  nothing.'  The  work  of  this  Parliament  will  probably  loom 
much  larger  to  the  "historian  than  to  the  contemporary,  whose  mind  cannot 
easily  grasp  the  sweeping  movement  which  is  altering  the  whole  face  of  public 
life.  To  malcontents  I  always  put  the  question  whether  they  have  read  the 
Patents  Bill,  and  the  reply  is  always  in  the  negative.  We  want  a  better 
instructed  Liberalism — sure  not  of  enthusiasm  merely,  but  of  its  facts. 

This  is  a  cruelly  searching  test.  Nothing  imposed  by  the  tyrannical 
vicar  on  the  pavid  school-teacher  ever  came  near  it.  '  Have  you  read  the 
Patents  Bill  ? '  No,  I  haven't,  and,  what's  more,  I  don't  mean  to  ;  and 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  I  should  not  understand  it,  if  I  did. 
Even  when  read  and  understood,  such  creations  as  the  Patents  Bill 
'  leave  us,'  as  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  said,  '  cold.'  The  fire  of 
enthusiasm,  without  which  political  parties  cannot  live,  requires  a 
very  different  kind  of  fuel ;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  if  he  wishes  to  rouse  the 
nagging  spirits  of  his  young  companions,  had  better  drop  his  dreadful 
formula  about  the  Patents  Bill  and  invite  their  attention  to  matters 
of  more  human  interest.  For  example,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by 
promoting  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  has  given  proof  of  that  sacred 
regard  for  human  life  which  lies,  or  ought  to  lie,  at  the  root  of  all 
civilised  government ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  in  promoting  it, 
he  has  realised  a  long-cherished  ideal.  Certainly  the  right  to  live  is 
of  primary  importance  ;  and  only  second  to  it  is  the  right  to  live  under 
decent  and  endurable  conditions.  The  recognition  of  this  right  is, 
I  suppose,  the  motive  of  our  recent  legislation,  and  attempted  legis- 
lation, about  land.  Last  year's  Land  Tenure  Act,  this  year's  Small 
Holdings  Act,  the  defeated  Scotch  Bill,  and  the  promised  Valuation 
Bill,  show  beyond  all  cavil  that  the  Government  are  in  earnest  about 
redeeming  the  debt,  so  long  overdue,  to  the  men  who  live  on  and  by 
the  soil.  But  our  legislation  is  always,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
hampered  and  hindered,  when  it  is  not  destroyed,  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  finance  alone  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  free  hand. 
A  really  democratic  Budget  might  convert  the  brightest  dreams  of 
Social  Reformers  into  tangible  and  beneficent  realities. 

Oculi  omnium  in  te  sperant, 

Et  tu  das  escam  illorum  in  tempore  opportune. 

If  Mr.  Asquith  disappoints  those  hopes  next  year,  the  disappoint- 
ment will  be  tragical. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  forces  itself  most  powerfully  on  one's 
attention  during  this  parliamentary  '  interval,'  is  the  present  and 
prospective  relation  between  Liberalism,  Labour,  and  Socialism. 
Here  I^see  nothing  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail  or  knock  the  breast. 
Even  as  Lord  Althorp  once  memorably  said  that  he  was  not  an 
Agricultural  Labourer,  so  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
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Independent  Labour  Party  ;  but  I  have  been  asked  to  join  it ;  I  have 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  it ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that,  if  it  is 
an  inconvenient  factor  in  Liberal  calculations,  we  have  only  ourselves 
to  thank  for  its  existence.  The  rigid  and  inhuman  pedantry  of  the 
Liberal  party,  in  the  days  when  it  was  dominated  by  the  Dismal 
Science  and  the  Manchester  School,  alienated  great  masses  of  people 
who  believed  that  the  supreme  object  of  politics  is  to  lighten  the 
social  pressure  on  Labour  and  thereby  increase  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  We  are  reaping  to-day  what  we  sowed  twenty  years  ago  ; 
and  some  of  us  can  point  to  our  prophecies,  now  fulfilled,  of  the  judg- 
ments in  store  for  a  Liberalism  which  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of 
human  misery.  The  experience  is  painful,  but  it  may  be  salutary. 
If  only  we  persevere  in  our  crusade  for  Social  Reform  in  its  widest  sense, 
I  believe  that  our  sincerity  will  approve  itself,  in  due  time,  to  those 
who  at  present  doubt  it.  Some  of  us  have  preached  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  now  we — grown  alas  !  rather  old — are  reinforced  by  a 
band  of  young  M.P.s  who  are  at  least  as  earnest  as  we  were,  and 
infinitely  more  capable  of  giving  effect  to  our  ideals.  Socialism  is 
not  always  lunacy.  There  is  a  reasonable  and  practical  Socialism 
which  is  ready  to  take  what  it  can  get  in  existing  circumstances  and 
conditions ;  and,  if  the  Liberal  party  proves  by  its  acts  that  it  cares 
nothing  for  privilege  and  a  great  deal  for  poverty,  I  believe  that,  in 
spite  of  loud  protestations  to  the  contrary,  a  great  mass  of  vaguely 
Socialistic  sympathy  will  rally  to  our  side. 

About  Ireland  little  need  be  said ;  simply  because  from  1885 
to  1894  we  heard  and  talked  of  nothing  else.  Mr.  Birrell's  Irish 
Bill  seemed  to  me  admirably  workable,  conciliatory,  and  educative. 
If  we  had  passed  it  in  1886,  Ireland  might  now  be  enjoying  that 
'  statutory  Parliament,'  or  '  subordinate  legislature,'  for  which  she  is 
supposed  to  yearn.  The  predominant  partner  will  not  consent  to 
separation;  and,  if  the  junior  partner  will  accept  nothing  else,  we 
must  perforce  make  the  best  of  an  arrangement  which,  though  far 
from  ideally  perfect,  works  a  good  deal  better  than  the  orators  who 
talk  about  '  squalid  Polands  '  would  allow. 

I  have  often  been  amused,  during  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament, 
to  find  that  a  great  many  members  who  entered  it  for  the  first  time 
in  January  1906  have  only  lately  discovered  the  existence  of  a 
House  of  Lords  and  an  Established  Church.  These  innocent  men 
are  beyond  measure  surprised  and  annoyed  when  the  Lords  throw 
out  our  Bills,  or  the  Church  fights  like  a  fury  for  the  control  of  the 
schools — and  yet,  if  they  had  known  the  institutions  with  which  they 
were  dealing,  what  else  could  they  have  expected  ?  Ecclesiastical 
establishments  and  hereditary  legislatures  are  always  and  equally 
the  foes  of  political  freedom ;  and  our  Liberal  legislators  must  harden 
their  hearts  for  a  twofold  fight.  Until  the  veto  of  the  Lords  is  abo- 
lished, '  the  mother  of  free  Parliaments  '  is  in  humiliating  bondage ; 
and,  if  the  hereditary  principle  in  legislation  could  follow  the  veto 
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into  the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten,  so  much  the  better  for 
Liberal  prospects. 

Less  urgent  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  practical  business,  but  cer- 
tainly not  less  vital  in  principle,  is  the  dis-establishment  of  the  Church 
of  England.  -  On  this  point,  I  believe,  the  Prime  Minister  is  with  us 
in  heart.  Rex  Agrippa,  scio  quia  credis.  And  he  therefore  will  not  be 
displeased  if  I  tell  him  that  some  recent  incidents  of  ecclesiastical 
administration  have  greatly  strengthened  the  demand  for  Liberation. 
Everyone  admits  that  in  an  Established  Church  all  shades  of  opinion, 
which  are  compatible  with  the  standards  of  that  Church,  ought  to  be 
recognised  ;  but  it  is  not  wise,  it  is  not  just,  it  does  not  make  for  peace 
and  efficiency,  to  thrust  into  a  parish  or  into  a  see  a  man  whose  whole 
teaching  and  practice  are  vehemently  hostile  to  the  traditions  of  the 
flock  which  he  is  to  feed.  Looking  back,  we  can  see  that  some  recent 
appointments  have  been  unfortunate ;  looking  forward,  we  can 
conceive  that  infinitely  worse  ones  might  be  made.  Week  by  week, 
disappointed  divines,  disguising  themselves  as  '  Fidelis,'  '  Liberal,' 
or  '  Indignant,'  write  to  the  secular  papers  to  complain  that  they  have 
received  no  recognition  from  10  Downing  Street.  '  Here,'  they  say 
in  effect,  '  here  are  we,  still  out  in  the  cold.  For  ten  years  past  have 
we  been  denying  the  dogmas  which  we  were  ordained  to  defend.  What 
shall  we  have  therefore  ?  Are  we  to  get  nothing  for  our  treachery  ? 
Doth  Job  serve  Socinus  for  nought  ? ' 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  these  bitter  cries  of  outcast 
heresy  will  affect  the  Prime  Minister.  A  peculiarly  honest  states- 
man cannot  have  much  sympathy  with  clerical  dishonesty,  and 
least  of  all  when  that  dishonesty  is  '  on  the  make.'  But  I  bear  in 
mind  the  warning  which  Mr.  Gladstone  uttered  in  the  year  1880, 
when  a  Bill  for  abolishing  the  conge  tfelire  was  under  discussion. 
He  said  that  he  could  conceive  of  a  case  where,  through  imperfect 
information  or  from  some  other  cause,  a  Prime  Minister  might  make 
a  thoroughly  improper  nomination  to  a  see  ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  he 
said,  the  '  moral  obstacle '  of  the  conge  d'elire  might  be  set  up, 
with  excellent  effect,  against  the  nomination  of  the  Crown.  Dryas- 
dust will  murmur  '  Prcsrnunire?  but  a  Liberal  Government,  imprison- 
ing a  Dean  and  Chapter  and  confiscating  all  their  goods  because  they 
would!  not  vo*e  contrary  to  their  convictions,  would  indeed  be  a 
striking  object-lesson  in  the  virtues  of  Establishment.  Out  of  our 
ecclesiastical,  educatipnal,  and  many  of  our  social,  perplexities,  I  see  one 
broad  and  clear  way  of  escape  ;  and  that  is  the  way  which  leads, 
via  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,  to  the  Free  Church  in  the 

Free  State. 

GEORGE  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 
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FAIR    FARMS    VERSUS   FANCY   CROFTS 


ARE  we  making  bad  worse  ?  Agricultural  values  have  been  steadily 
falling  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more.  Men  and  capital  are 
leaving  the  land.  '  Back  to  the  land '  has  become  a  political  cry. 
Does  this  mean  that  capital  or  paupers  are  to  go  back  to  the  land  ? 
Lands  in  many  parts  of  the  North  were  swarming  with  paupers. 
Even  now  the  rates  are  rising,  and  capital  is  going.  The  first  question 
asked,  if  an  estate  be  put  into  the  market,  is,  What  are  the  rates  ?  Have 
you  to  pay  much  for  crofters  and  paupers  ?  If  the  reply  be  not  satis- 
factory, no  sale  can  take  place.  A  satisfactory  reply  is  held  in  the 
estate  market  to  be,  no  fancy  crofts,  but  good  farms.  Then  the 
estate  gets  sold,  money  comes  to  it,  and  the  people  on  it  are  helped, 
because  the  purchaser  is  not  dependent  on  the  agricultural  return,  and 
knows  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  disastrous  political  experiments. 
Where  climate  varies  so  much  as  our  climate  varies,  from  the  seventy 
to  ninety  inches  of  rain  (or  more)  in  Cumberland  to  the  thirty  inches 
of  the  east  coast,  no  general  calculation  by  acreage  is  possible.  Soil 
varies  often  with  every  thousand  yards.  The  only  valuation  of  any 
use  is  the  old  value  by  produce.  Some  districts  have  the  experience 
of  failure  of  fancy  crofts  to  guide  them.  Where  failure  happened 
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before  with  better  prices  than  can  now  be  got  for  produce,  it  is  certain 
that  new  experiments  on  the  old  plan  will  fail.  In  other  countries 
we  have  the  experience  of  the  creation  with  success  of  credit  banks, 
land  banks,  and  agricultural  banks  founded  by  Government  and  helped 
by  them.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  in  the  new  model  legislation 
is  to  give  a  comparatively  small  sum  to  a  central  board  composed  of 
excellent  men,  receiving  good  salaries,  and  justifying  their  existence 
by  creating  more  of  the  assisted  fancy  crofts,  which  is  the  class  of 
holding  alone  submitted  to  their  superintendence.  Some  economists 
object  to  the  '  coddling  '  of  agricultural  banks  by  Government  support. 
But  these  critics  do  not  object  to  the  '  coddling,'  though  it  be  of 
doubtful  efficacy,  of  one  class  of  agricultural  holdings,  kept  alive  to 
some  extent  by  such  '  coddling.'  Would  it  not  tend  to  a  more  lasting 
and  a  surer  agricultural  prosperity  if  the  experience  of  other  States 
were  followed,  and  fair-sized  farms  encouraged  on  business  lines  by 
the  State's  loans,  given  only  on  the  usual  business  conditions  which 
are  now  observed  when  the  ordinary  banks  charge  interest.  Why 
should  not  the  chief  banks  of  a  country  be  aided,  in  one  class  of  their 
loans,  to  make  these  loans  at  less  interest  by  a  State  guarantee,  strictly 
limited  to  those  issues  which  shall  support  and  help  the  agricultural 
class  the  State  desires  to  see  retained  on  the  land,  or  even  encouraged 
to  come  anew  upon  the  land  ? 

*  Kindness  goes  a  long  way '  is  a  true  proverb.  But  what  is 
kindness  ?  Is  the  yielding  to  all  manner  of  wishes  true  kindness  ? 
Must  not  the  kindness  be  occasionally  shown  in  warning  and  with- 
holding ?  The  experience  born  of  the  past,  the  knowledge  of  the 
tendency  of  impulsive  action,  must  sometimes  make  a  warning  against 
the  fulfilment  of  wishes  be  true  kindness.  The  withholding  of  a 
request  when  knowledge  points  out  that  the  desire  may  bring  dis- 
appointment to  the  man  making  it,  or  to  that  man's  neighbours,  may 
seem  no  kindness  to  him,  but  is  all  the  same  true  benevolence.  If 
former  action  has  been  taken  in  the  line  desired  by  the  man  making  a 
demand,  and  that  demand  has  done  no  good,  the  way  is  made  clearer, 
and  the  unwelcome  wisdom  of  the  advice, '  Don't '  will  be  more  palp- 
able. 

Now  there  is  a  benevolent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
in  Scotland  to  give  the  use  of  land  to  all  who  make  the  demand,  if  the 
request  be  authorised  by  gentlemen  appointed  as  a  Government 
Commission  to  make  the  grant  if  there  can  be  any  hope  of 
success. 

These  gentlemen  are  only  to  hold  their  office  if  the  experiment  be 
a  success.  The  Government  say  the  experiment  has  been  tried  already 
in  the  case  of  the  crofters,  and  that  experience  proves  success. 

In  what  way  ?  By  the  number  of  crofters,  or,  as  they  are  now  to 
be  dubbed,  '  small  holders  '  retained  on  the  land,  or  in  what  manner  ? 
Remember  we  are  not  thinking  or  speaking  now  of  farms  of  small 
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though  fair  size,  which  can  certainly  maintain  a  family  in  comfort 
from  agricultural  produce  raised  upon  it,  but  of  smaller  holdings, 
where  confessedly  a  cultivator  has  often  to  look  round  for  other 
than  agricultural  produce  as  necessary  for  a  comfortable  livelihood. 

Since  1886  the  small  landholders,  or  crofters,  who  had  built  their 
houses,  or  at  all  events  had  helped  the  landowner  to  house  themselves, 
and  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  land  however  poor  their 
prospects,  have  been  secured  against  their  own  '  kindness  '  to  relatives 
and  neighbours  in  not  being  allowed  to  subdivide  their  land,  and  have 
been  secured  also  against  any  removal  against  their  will  to  '  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new.'  What  has  been  the  result  ?  What  has  been 
the  experience  ? 

It  is  curious  that  theories  have  not  tallied  with  facts.  The  period 
of  time  has  been  a  good  one.  There  has,  during  these  years,  been  no 
potato  disease.  There  has  been  no  murrain  among  the  flocks,  whether 
of  cattle  or  of  sheep.  There  has  been  no  blight  on  the  cereals  raised. 
It  has  been  a  good  time  for  produce.  Have  the  small  holders  or 
crofters  shown  an  increased  desire  to  maintain  their  crofts  ?  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  given  them  up  and  gone  to  Canada  faster  than 
ever.  Why  ?  Because  foreign  and  colonial  produce  comes  in  so 
fast  that  prices  have  gone  down.  Not  even  one  shilling  on  cereals 
as  a  tax  on  imported  grain  will  be  allowed  by  the  Government.  The 
slight  advantage  given  by  the  slaughter  of  cattle  at  the  ports  on  arrival 
is  only  defended  on  the  score  of  possible  importation  of  disease,  and 
Government  do  not  say  they  will  defend  the  crofter's  cattle  by  one 
shilling  against  the  further  lowering  of  prices  by  importation  of  live 
cattle  from  overseas. 

The  rental  of  one  Highland  county  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  has  gone  down  44  per  cent,  and  the  local  taxes,  rates,  &c.,  have 
gone  up  240  per  cent.  Locomotion  has  been  made  more  easy  by  rail, 
steamer,  and  motor.  The  factories  and  tradesmen  of  the  towns  send 
into  the  county  clothes  and  provisions,  and  women's  articles  of  dress 
so  cheaply  and  deftly  made  that  the  young  people  among  the  rural 
inhabitants  do  not  care  any  more  to  spin  and  weave,  or  indeed  to 
labour,  as  they  used  to  joy  to  do  in  the  fields.  The  schoolmaster  is 
everywhere.  Every  child  must  listen  to  him.  And  what  must  he 
teach  ?  He  teaches  that  within  four  days'  steaming  there  is  land  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada  enough  for  every  man  to  have  a  large 
farm,  and  that  as  for  the  girls,  every  one  of  them  can  get  good  wages 
there  and  a  good  husband.  He  tells  them,  further,  that  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  and  even  India  and  Africa,  provide  careers  for  adven- 
turous and  industrious  youth.  And  this  information  is  confirmed  for 
all  his  hearers  by  the  postman,  who  brings  them  letters  costing  only 
one  penny,  telling  them  of  the  fair  lands,  the  certain  seasons  of  hot 
sun  and  clear  winter  days,  which  their  friends  and  kinsmen,  Jock, 
and  Archie,  and  Sandy,  and  Donald  are  enjoying.  '  And  what  kind 
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of  house  will  they  be  in  ? '  *  Oh,  a  grand  house,  as  good  as  the  Laird's, 
and  better,  for  it  has  a  fine  verandah  round  it,  and  we  can  sit  in  the 
shade  when  the  work  is  done,  and  we  can  know  that  all  around  us  is 
' '  our  very  ain." '  So  it  will  be  at  all  events  when  the  loans  are  paid  off, 
for  which  interest  has  at  first  to  be  paid  to  the  trust  and  loan  com- 
panies who  have  advanced  money  to  the  settler.  And  if  a  shift  be 
desired,  there  is  a  sure  market  for  the  labour  spent,  and  a  man  can 
get  as  good,  and  better,  in  some  other  part,  where  he  has  heard  of  the 
increased  well-doing  of  his  kinsman  or  friend.  I  have  known  a  poor 
fisherman  become  a  ranchman  with  ninety  or  one  hundred  cattle  in  a 
few  years.  Then,  again,  there  is  no  labour  in  the  old  country  better 
paid  than  the  labour  on  the  Clyde.  There  is  no  possibility  of  making 
the  stuffs  at  home  to  wear  so  well  as  the  stuffs  from  Glasgow  and  other 
towns.  The  clachan  or  croft  is  a  pretty  prison  cell,  rather  damp, 
but  picturesque,  but  still  a  prison,  where  the  imagination  is  warmed 
by  the  accounts  of  all  that  goes  on  under  the  gas  lamps  and  electric 
lights  and  the  seething  bustle  of  a  city.  So  do  motives  and  the 
improvements  of  civilisation  combine  to  unsettle  the  country  folk,  sad 
though  it  be  that  such  unsettlement  should  be,  and  one  after  another 
better  opportunities  and  climates  are  sought.  There  is  only  one  way 
of  diminishing  this  movement,  and  that  way  is  the  encouragement 
of  capital  investment  in  land.  At  present  the  capital  is  being  frightened 
away.  Can  it  be  reassured  and  secured  ?  How  has  it  been  secured 
in  the  past  ?  Partly  by  ignorance,  by  want  of  education,  by  want 
of  postal  facilities,  by  letting  the  people  believe  they  had  no  other 
resource  but  the  land,  and  notably  by  the  capital  freely  spent  by 
the  landowners  in  aiding  them.  No  one  who  knows  crofting  districts 
but  can  tell  of  hundreds  of  cases  where  crofters  have  been  aided 
by  landowners  to  replace  horses  and  other  animals  that  have  died, 
have  had  their  roofs  repaired  and  other  aid,  given  where  the  interest 
likely  to  be  paid  on  such  money  aid  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 
And  where  it  became  evident  that  no  return  on  outlay  could  be  got, 
is  it  not  in  the  memory  of  all  how  hundreds  have  been  helped  to  homes 
overseas,  where  the  interest  on  loans  contracted  in  the  colonies  has 
been  well  and  easily  paid  ?  Can  a  larger  generosity  be  expected  from 
the  crofters  to  the  cottars,  or  to  each  other,  than  has  been  often  shown 
by  the  landowners  ?  The  smaller  the  man's  holding  is,  the  sharper 
will  be  his  jealousy  of  all  neighbours,  and  the  guardianship  of  his  own 
rights,  boundaries,  wells,  and  small  advantages  as  against  the  landless. 
He  must  have  elbow-room  himself  or  he  will  be  elbowed  out.  So 
experience  proves  that  a  small  farm,  and  not  a  mere  croft,  is  the  unit 
which  is  best.  With  a  farm  a  man  can  afford  not  to  be  too  narrow. 
Loans  can  be  made  to  him  with  some  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  pay 
interest.  Capital  flows  to  a  land  so  occupied.  To  a  land  less  favour- 
ably occupied,  and  too  much  cut  up,  capital,  that  is  money  and  power, 
will  have  nothing  to  say.  One  by  one  the  occupiers  become  poorer 
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and  poorer.  A  potato  blight  or  any  agricultural  misfortune  '  does 
their  job,'  as  the  English  say. 

This  is  not  theory.  It  has  been  proved.  In  1844  on  two  Highland 
estates  there  were  1,053  tenants  having  less  than  121.  annual  rent  to 
pay.  The  small  holders  were  so  numerous  because  a  mistaken  kind- 
ness, together  with  the  wish  to  have  men  to  serve  their  country  as 
soldiers,  had  made  the  proprietor  encourage  division  of  land.  Then 
came  a  potato  blight  and  famine.  These  estates  are  still  unable  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  loans  raised  to  help  the  starving  folk  to  emigrate. 
In  Canada  they  bless  the  money  help  that  enabled  them  to  occupy 
their  freehold  farm  in  that  country.  Their  places  now  support  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  tenants,  who  are  '  able  to  get  along ' 
in  good  times,  though  on  a  scale  of  comfort  which  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  present  state  of  their  formerly  starving  kinsfolk  who 
correspond  with  them  from  across  the  sea.  But,  comparatively  poor 
though  they  be,  they  give  good  proof  that  with  money  help  '  they 
can  get  along.' 

'  Money  help.'  Yes.  But  how  ?  Government  has  placed  a  sum 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crofter  Commission  for  loans.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  British  public  believe  it  to  be  a  business-like  arrangement. 
Many  requests  have  already  reached  the  Commissioners  from  crofters 
to  be  allowed  to  cry  off  part  of  their  bargain  ;  others  have  hitherto 
paid,  the  years  having  been  fair  since  the  Commission  was  created. 
Others  have  preferred  to  renounce  Government  aid  altogether,  pre- 
ferring to  be  under  the  proprietors.  I  know  of  an  estate  in  which 
about  half  the  crofters  have  '  renounced,'  saying  they  prefer  not  to 
be  under  the  Government,  and  to  remain  as  they  were  before  the 
well-meant  legislation  of  1886 ;  on  other  estates  the  creation  of  the 
Commission  is  considered  to  have  saved  them  from  worse,  and  they 
accept  the  judges,  and  pray  them  to  give  more  money  than  they  can 
give.  Meanwhile,  no  capital  comes  to  such  estates  but  that  doled 
out  by  the  Commission.  On  the  contrary,  money  runs  away.  The 
system  has  damaged  small  industries  in  towns.  Take  an  instance. 
A  fine  bed  of  clay,  excellent  for  tile-making,  was  recently  found  near  a 
little  town.  A  company  of  business  men  was  formed  to  make  tiles. 
Employment  was  promised  to  men  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
When  the  company  heard  that  the  Government  proposed  to  take  land 
to  make  more  crofters  wherever  the  Commissioners  might  choose,  the 
company  at  once  withdrew  their  offer  to  make  tiles  ;  for,  said  they, 
what  landowner  will  now  be  foolish  enough  to  drain  land  with  the 
expensive  system  of  tiles,  when  that  land  may  at  any  time  be  taken 
from  him  to  make  experiments  as  to  how  long  a  newly  planted  crofter, 
perhaps  a  mere  '  corner-boy '  from  the  town  slums,  may  be  put  upon 
the  fields  which  hitherto  have  been  well  kept  by  the  capital  spent  in 
tile-draining  them  ?  Without  any  plan  for  the  business-like  attrac- 
tion of  capital  this  is  sure  to  be  the  result.  Men  know  experiments 
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will  be  made,  and  after  the  good  land  has  been  spoilt  by  a  compara- 
tively poor  amateur,  it  will  be  thrown  up,  and  the  damaged  ground  will 
be  fit  for  little — not  even  for  '  a  poetic  tribute.'  Poetry  is  well  enough 
for  the  happy,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  land  except  as  a  labourer 
thereon  at  regular  wages.  It  is  the  regularly  waged  rural  labourer 
who  can  write  poetry  on  the  rural  delight  of  crofts.  He  can  do  so 
blithely,  and  so  can  the  politician  and  the  Treasury  Bench  man,  so 
long  as  he  has  little  to  give  from  his  own  purse  or  from  that  of  the 
Treasury.  The  small  farmer,  too,  can  write  songs.  The  crofter 
seldom  does  ! 

The  one  and  only  system  over  which  small  holder  and  Government 
official  may  hope  to  sing  together  is  the  land  bank  system. 

This  has  been  a  proved  success — much  more  of  a  success  than  the 
crofter  system  under  Commissioners'  less  business-like  aid.  The  Com- 
missioners' aid  cannot  be  given  in  sufficient  volume,  because  to  do  so 
would  destroy  the  system,  as  it  will  not  pay,  except  in  sentiment,  to 
please  a  minority. 

Land  banks  pay,  and  will  last,  because  founded  on  business  lines 
and  helping  those  who  can  help  themselves.  *  Aide-toi  et  Dieu 
t'aidera  '  is  a  proverb  which  speaks  good  economics.  Good  economics 
last,  because  the  public  see  they  last  of  their  own  virtue. 

You  can  see  in  Germany  what  has  been  done,  not  recently,  but 
long  ago,  by  rent  banks.  The  system  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg, 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturists  under  a  stern  Northern 
climate,  severer  but  drier  than  ours,  has  a  success  of  a  century 
behind  it. 

Turn  to  the  present  day.  Egypt  is  so  fertile  that  her  usurers  got 
50  to  70  per  cent,  from  the  agriculturists  for  loans.  Ours  never 
managed  that.  But  now,  through  the  agricultural  bank  established 
under  Lord  Cromer's  rule  in  Egypt,  the  interest  charged  is  only 
9  per  cent.  Capital  has  rushed  to  the  country  districts.  Our  North 
countrymen  may  well  think  Egypt,  like  '  Mesopotamia '  or  any  Eastern 
land,  a  too  '  comforting  word,'  but  where  the  fellaheen  can  pay,  with 
Government  help,  9  per  cent,  instead  of  70  per  cent.,  the  Scots  or 
English  agriculturist  may,  at  all  events,  have  some  lessening  of  the  rate 
of  interest.  It  is  not  necessary  to  establish  any  new  banks,  but  only 
to  help  existing  good  banks  for  limited  issues  to  a  limited  class  which 
may  be  considered  desirable.  The  Government  helped  the  Egyptian 
Bank  by  letting  the  ordinary  taxpayer  collect  the  interest  on  its 
loans  due  to  the  bank  from  agriculturists.  The  Government  was  not 
reckless.  They  gave  a  very  low  guarantee — 3  per  cent.  The  Govern- 
ment have  never  had  to  pay  under  the  guarantee  clause.  No  advance 
is  made  that  is  above  50  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  property 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  loan  is  raised.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Government  profits  by  the  examination  made  of  the  value 
of  the  security  by  the  bank,  and  helps  the  bank  by  collecting  the 
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interest  due  on  any  loan  made.  The  transaction  is  a  limited  one,  as 
such  a  transaction  might  be  here. 

Now  go  to  the  other  end  of  Africa,  to  the  British  colony  of  the 
Cape.  The  Government  there  has  introduced  a  Bill  to  found  an 
agricultural  bank  which  shall,  under  its  board's  direction,  be  enabled 
to  use  one  million  sterling  in  loans.  No  loan  shall  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  total  value  of  the  farm  security,  and  no  loan  shall  bear  interest 
at  more  than  5  per  cent. 

Some  arrangement  similar  to  this  might  '  hearten '  people  to 
remain,  for  they  would  have  money  at  their  back  to  do  so.  That  the 
Crofters'  Act  has  not  checked  depopulation,  even  with  the  help  of 
grants  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  is  evident. 

Take  the  Census  returns  of  crofting  parishes  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Here,  at  any  rate,  in  parishes 
getting  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  but  also  of  the  large  expenditure 
of  money  made  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  rural  depopulation 
should  have  been  checked  to  some  extent.  Yet  what  is  the  result  ? 
The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Census  returns,  show  the 
depopulation  to  have  been  greater  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  than 
before  : 

Year  Population 

1871 158,452 

1881 155,006 

1891 148,694 

1901 .  142,297 

If  the  number  of  30?.,  and  under,  holdings  in  the  same  parishes 
were  extracted  from  the  valuation  rolls  of  the  same  years,  the  same 
result  would,  I  think,  be  found. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Crofter  Act  has,  of  course,  largely  increased 
the  expenditure  on  improvements  by  crofters.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  cottars,  without  any  security  of  tenure,  have  spent  much 
more  on  their  houses  than  crofters. 

To  try  to  remedy  this  by  pilfering  landowners  is  to  '  make  bad 
worse.'  Encourage  both  landowners  and  farmers  by  agricultural 
loans,  and  you  have  the  only  remedy  you  can  now  apply  with  success. 

ARGYLL. 
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THE    SWISS    ARMY   AND    ENGLAND'S 

NEEDS 


THE  members  of  the  English  committee  who  recently  visited  Switzer- 
land to  examine  the  military  system  of  that  country  owe  many  thanks 
both  to  the  National  Service  League  and  to  the  Swiss  Government 
for  a  delightful  and  an  instructive  tour.  We  have  learnt  how  the 
Swiss  army  is  organised,  and  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  the 
methods  pursued  in  each  successive  stage  of  army  training.  Inci- 
dentally we  have  seen  not  a  little  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country 
which  has  produced  this  army ;  we  have  enjoyed  the  generous  hospitality 
of  its  governing  bodies,  and  the  never-failing  courtesy  and  kindness  of 
the  Swiss  officers  who  were  deputed  to  guide  our  steps  and  to  answer  our 
innumerable  questions.  To  express  any  opinion  on  the  purely  military 
aspects  of  what  we  have  seen  would  be,  for  me  at  any  rate,  impossible. 
Nor  would  such  comments,  even  if  inspired  by  expert  military  know- 
ledge, be  of  much  interest  to  the  main  body  of  the  British  public. 
The  whole  interest  of  the  Swiss  military  system  to  most  Englishmen 
lies,  not  in  the  technical  excellence  of  this  or  that  feature,  as  compared 
with  corresponding  features  in  other  armies,  but  in  the  broad  question 
whether  the  Swiss  system  is  applicable  to  English  needs.  What  the 
Swiss  system  is  can  be  told  in  a  sentence.  It  is  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory military  training  lasting  for  a  very  brief  period,  but  following 
upon  a  preliminary  training  during  boyhood  and  adolescence  in  gym- 
nastics and  in  rifle  shooting.  That  the  system  is  popular  with  the 
Swiss  people  appears  to  be  beyond  question.  It  is  regarded  rather  as 
a  pastime  than  as  a  corvee.  This  is  certainly  more  than  can  be  said 
for  the  system  of  compulsory  service  prevailing  in  other  Continental 
countries.  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  in  probably  at  least  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  look  upon  their  military  service  as  a  painful  obligation 
from  which  they  would  gladly  escape.  The  Switzer,  on  the  other  hand, 
likes  his  service,  and  voluntarily  undertakes  even  more  than  is  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  State.  In  the  infantry,  which,  of  course,  comprises 
the  bulk  of  the  army,  he  is  required  to  train  for  forty-five  days  when 
he  joins  as  a  recruit  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  subsequently  he  has  to 
put  in  eighteen  days'  training  every  alternate  year  for  seven  years, 
together  with  a  certain  amount  of  musketry  practice,  at  times  con- 
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venient  to  himself.  In  actual  fact,  the  amount  of  musketry  practice 
voluntarily  undertaken  far  exceeds  the  minimum  exacted  by  the 
Government.  A  large  number  of  voluntary  societies  have  been 
formed  for  rifle  shooting,  and  they  compete  with  one  another  for 
prizes.  In  the  same  way  there  are  numerous  gymnastic  societies 
with  quasi-military  constitution  and  purpose.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  that  rifle  shooting  and  gymnastics  take  the  place  in  Switzerland 
that  cricket  and  football,  golf  and  lawn  tennis,  occupy  in  England. 
Thus  the  Swiss  population  is  largely  self -prepared  for  military  service  ; 
but  even  so,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  system  of  compulsory  service 
would  be  so  generally  popular  if  it  did  not  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  compulsory  systems  established  in  France  and  Germany.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  difference  of  degree  which  amounts  to  a  difference 
of  kind.  The  period  of  training  for  the  Swiss  recruit  is  only  forty-five 
days  as  compared  with  two  years  in  the  German  army,  and,  till  recently, 
three  years  in  the  French  army.  No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that 
this  wide  difference  in  point  of  time  must  completely  alter  the  outlook 
of  a  civilian  population  upon  the  whole  question  of  compulsory  service. 
A  young  Frenchman  or  German  looks  upon  his  military  service  as  a 
large  slice  out  of  his  civilian  life  ;  the  young  Switzer  regards  his  forty- 
five  days'  recruit  training  and  the  subsequent  short  periods  of  further 
training  as  pleasant  and  healthy  interludes  in  the  monotony  of  civilian 
life.  But  that  is  not  all.  In  the  French  and  German  armies  the 
officers  still  constitute  a  class  apart,  as  in  our  own  army — but  with 
this  important  distinction,  that  the  English  officer  must  treat  his  men 
with  consideration  or  recruiting  will  fall  off,  whereas  the  French  and 
German  officer  is  automatically  supplied  with  the  material  he  wants. 
In  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  officers  and  men  are  one.  All 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  rise  from  the  ranks,  and  that 
fact,  while  it  prevents  the  existence  of  a  social  gulf  between  officers 
and  men,  also  creates  an  object  of  ambition  at  which  every  man  can 
aim. 

Thus  the  Swiss  system  takes  very  little  away  from  the  civilian  life 
of  each  citizen,  and  adds  an  element  of  interest,  of  pleasure,  and  of 
occasional  excitement.  When  to  these  personal  considerations  is 
added  the  patriotic  reflection  that  each  trained  soldier,  each  skilled 
marksman,  adds  to  the  security  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  system  should  be  popular. 

Whether  the  system  will  be  equally  popular  if  the  period  of  service 
be  extended,  as  is  now  proposed,  is  another  question.  The  Swiss 
military  authorities  have  for  some  time  been  of  opinion  that  the  period 
of  forty-five  days  recruit  training  for  the  infantry,  with  corresponding 
periods  for  other  branches  of  the  service,  is  insufficient,  and  a  law  has 
passed  both  chambers  of  the  Federal  Parliament  extending  the  period 
to  sixty-five  days.  There  are  various  other  changes  proposed  in  the 
Bill  which  need  not  be  here  mentioned,  except  to  say  that  they  for  the 
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most  part  tend  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  burden  both  upon 
the  soldier  and  upon  the  taxpayer.  A  referendum  has  been  demanded, 
and  a  vote  of  the  whole  people  upon  the  whole  law  will  take  place  in 
November.  Most  of  our  informants  expressed  confidence  that  the 
Bill  would  be  carried,  but  they  all  admitted  that  there  was  a  powerful 
minority  against  the  proposed  changes.  Into  this  purely  domestic 
question  I  have  no  desire  to  enter.  Whether  forty-five  days  or  sixty- 
five  days  be  necessary  to  produce  the  military  excellence  desired  by 
the  Swiss  authorities  is  a  question  upon  which  no  Englishman  has  the 
right  to  express  an  uninvited  opinion.  The  only  point  for  us  to  con- 
sider is  whether  the  Swiss  system,  with  or  without  modification  of 
detail,  is  applicable  to  our  purposes,  or  is  required  by  our  necessities. 

In  considering  that  question,  it  is  well  to  begin  by  noting  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Swiss  system  is  good  for  Switzerland  does  not  even 
create  a  presumption  that  it  will  be  good  for  England.  In  the  whole 
range  of  the  nations  of  the  world  it  would  be  hard,  if  not  impossible, 
to  find  two  countries  whose  problems  of  national  defence  are  so  totally 
different  as  those  of  Switzerland  and  England.  The  former  is  a 
small  Continental  State  wedged  in  between  mighty  neighbours,  whose 
mutual  jealousies  are  the  best  guarantee  of  its  independence.  If 
ever  the  Swiss  army  is  called  upon  to  fight,  it  will  be  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  greater  armies  of  one  or  other  of  Switzerland's  neighbours. 
Even  so,  the  Swiss  forces  could  not,  without  grave  international 
risks,  be  used  to  invade  foreign  territory.  The  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land is  guaranteed  by  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe,  and,  therefore, 
Switzerland  only  needs  an  army  as  an  additional  guarantee  of  her 
own  neutrality,  and  can  only  use  it  for  that  purpose.  The  task  of 
her  army  is  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  the  home  land  against  inten- 
tional or  accidental  violation  during  any  war  that  may  break  out 
between  two  or  more  of  the  neighbouring  Powers.  That  is  not  a  light 
task.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  adapt  Hamlet's  words  :  — 

'Tis  dangerous  when  the  smaller  country  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

Every  man  that  Switzerland  can  produce  may  be  needed  for  the 
defence  of  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  every  man  should  be  ready  to  play 
his  part. 

But  what  is  our  task  ?  We  are  an  island  power,  the  centre  of  a 
world-wide  Empire.  No  international  jealousies  guarantee  our  inde- 
pendence or  the  safety  of  our  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  in  making 
our  plans  we  have  always  to  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  a 
coalition  against  us.  To  meet  our  national  needs  we  must  have 
ships  to  guard  our  sea-borne  commerce,  and  regular  soldiers  to  garrison 
our  oversea  possessions.  Switzerland  has  no  sea-borne  commerce  and 
no  foreign  possessions ;  she  has  no  navy  and  no  standing  army.  Do 
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those  members  of  the  National  Service  League  who  ask  that  we  should 
adopt  the  Swiss  military  system  also  propose  that  we  should  sell  our 
fleets  for  old  iron  and  abolish  our  regular  army  ?  If  not,  it  is  futile 
to  appeal  to  Swiss  experience.  Our  admiration  of  what  Switzerland 
has  achieved  in  no  way  affects  the  question  of  what  England 
requires. 

A  navy  and  a  standing  army  England  must  have.  Does  she,  in 
addition  to  these  things  which  Switzerland  has  not  got,  also  want 
another  thing  which  Switzerland  has  elaborated  for  her  peculiar  needs  ? 
That  other  thing  is  a  system  of  compulsory  service  which  requires 
every  able-bodied  man  to  learn  to  shoot,  and  to  undergo  a  certain 
amount  of  military  training.  By  adopting  this  system  we  should 
undoubtedly  obtain  at  a  comparatively  moderate  expense  an  enormous 
number  of  soldiers.  But  do  we  want  these  soldiers  ?  and  if  we 
want  them,  why  do  we  want  them  ? 

For  the  present  let  us  concentrate  our  attention  on  these  questions. 
Later  on  I  will  deal  with  the  very  important  question  of  the  moral 
gain  which  is  alleged  to  result  to  the  community  from  a  system  of 
compulsory  military  service.  But  that  consideration  is  admittedly  of  a 
secondary  character.  The  primary  argument  for  compulsory  service 
is,  and  always  must  be,  that  it  makes  many  soldiers,  and  therefore 
our  first  question  must  be,  Do  we  want  these  soldiers  ? 

The  usual  reply  is  that  we  want  these  soldiers  for  home  defence. 
So  plausible  is  this  reply  that  many  people  accept  it  without  a  murmur 
as  final  and  conclusive.  Yet  surely  some  caution  might  be  suggested 
by  a  recollection  of  the  historic  fact  that  though  British  soldiers  have 
fought  in  every  country  and  every  clime  that  the  outer  world  contains, 
they  have  never,  since  England  and  Scotland  became  one,  fought  against 
foreign  foes  in  defence  of  their  own  English  or  Scottish  homes. 

Such  a  striking  fact  can  hardly  be  the  result  of  accident.  We  are 
not  a  meek  people,  avoiding  quarrels  with  our  neighbours  and  turning 
the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter.  Rightly  or  wrongly  we  have  given 
cause  for  ofience  to  many  nations.  They  presumably  would  have 
been  glad  to  punish  us  by  carrying  war  to  our  doors,  even  as  we  have 
carried  it  to  theirs,  yet  never  once  have  they  done  it,  although  their 
soldiers  have  often  outnumbered  ours  by  ten  to  one. 

The  explanation  is  very  simple.  Great  Britain  is  an  island,  and 
an  island  cannot  be  attacked  by  any  army,  unless  that  army  has 
first  been  safely  ferried  across  the  sea.  During  all  the  wars  of  the 
past  two  hundred  years  Great  Britain  has  been  so  strong  upon  the 
sea  that  no  hostile  Power  has  been  able  to  send  an  invading  army 
across  the  intervening  strip  or  stretch  of  water.  That  is  the  whole 
reason  why  in  the  past  we  have  escaped  invasion ;  and  before  con- 
templating the  formation  of  a  great  army  for  home  defence  we  may 
fairly  ask  why  the  same  cause  that  has  protected  us  in  the  past  will 
not  secure  us  against  invasion  in  the  future  ? 
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That  sea  defence  is  both  easier  and  more  effective,  in  the  case  of  an 
island,  than  land  defence,  nobody  appears  to  deny.  The  defending 
ships  will  presumably  be  able  to  move  at  least  as  fast  as  the  invading 
ships,  and  probably  very  much  faster,  for  the  defending  ships  will  be 
built  for  efficiency  in  war,  and  speed  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  that  efficiency ;  whereas  the  invading  ships  will  consist 
of  merchantmen  of  various  speed  capacities,  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  invader  and  heavily  laden  with  troops  and  stores.  If  these 
defending  ships  are  in  sufficient  force,  they  will  beat  off  the  escort 
of  war  ships  that  accompanies  the  invading  armada,  and  will  then 
capture  or  sink  the  crowded  transports.  If  the  escort  is  too  powerful 
for  such  summary  execution,  the  defending  ships  will  still  be  able 
to  shadow  the  armada  from  point  to  point  and  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  enemy  to  land  his  troops  in  safety.  To  those  who  argue 
that  we  might  not  have  enough  defending  ships  even  for  this  minor 
task,  I  answer  that  it  is  our  business  to  have  enough.  It  is  obviously 
more  satisfactory  to  prevent  your  enemy  from  landing  than  to  wait 
for  the  pleasure  of  killing  him  when  he  has  landed  ;  and  therefore  until 
we  have  enough  warships  to  render  a  hostile  invasion  impossible  it  is 
folly  to  spend  a  single  penny  on  land  defences. 

That  however  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  case  so  far  as  this  par- 
ticular island  of  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  For  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  contains  a  vast  population  that  is  absolutely  dependent  for  its 
livelihood  upon  external  commerce.  It  is  not  merely,  as  some  people 
have  hastily  assumed,  a  question  of  dependence  upon  foreign  food  sup. 
plies.  We  are  also  dependent  upon  oversea  countries  both  for  the  raw 
materials  of  our  industries  and  for  the  sale  of  our  manufactures. 
We  obtain  wool  from  Australia  and  South  America ;  cotton  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Egypt ;  iron  ore  from  Sweden  and  Spain ; 
timber  from  Canada  and  the  Baltic ;  hides  and  oil  seeds  from  India  ; 
and  from  these  and  other  countries  countless  other  materials  for 
our  infinitely  varied  industries.  If  the  regular  supply  of  these 
articles  were  seriously  interrupted,  vast  industrial  concerns  would  be 
brought  to  a  standstill  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  even 
millions,  of  men  would  be  thrown  out  of  work.  That  is  one  half  of 
the  picture.  Looking  on  the  other  half  we  see  that  it  is  useless  to 
labour  and  toil  at  the  production  of  goods  unless  we  can  afterwards 
ensure  their  safe  delivery  to  the  people  who  want  to  buy  them.  The 
security  of  our  outgoing  ships  laden  with  manufactured  goods  is  as 
important  as  the  security  of  the  incoming  ships  laden  with  raw 
materials.  Both  streams  must  be  defended  from  interruption,  or  our 
industries  will  cease  and  our  industrial  population  will  be  rendered 
destitute. 

The  task  of  defending  this  double  stream  of  commerce  is  the  second 
duty  of  our  navy,  the  first  duty  being  the  defence  of  our  homes  from 
invasion.  It  needs  however  little  reflection  to  perceive  that  the 
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second  duty  is  a  much  more  serious  and  complicated  task  than  the 
first.  Even  an  inferior  defending  force  of  warships  and  torpedo- 
boats  could  make  a  hostile  invasion  impossible,  unless  the  odds  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  invader.  But  to  defend  our  world- 
wide commerce  we  need  a  naval  force  that  gives  to  us  the  overwhelming 
odds.  We  must  have  a  sufficient  margin  of  strength  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  probable  combination  of  naval  Powers  seriously 
to  challenge  our  naval  supremacy.  We  must  also  have  strength 
enough  to  prevent  the  enemy's  cruisers  from  doing  serious  harm  to 
our  commerce  without  grave  risk  to  themselves.  This  means  an 
immense  superiority  in  warships,  in  cruisers,  and  in  smaller  craft. 
But  if  we  have  this  superiority  ;  if  the  enemy's  warships  dare  not  face 
ours  in  pitched  battle  ;  if  his  cruisers  are  the  hunted  while  ours  are  the 
hunters,  clearly  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  be  able  to 
send  across  the  sea  a  great  armada  of  transports  loaded  with  the 
men  and  horses  and  munitions  of  an  invading  army. 

That  is  not  all.  Not  only  is  the  invasion  of  our  country  rendered 
impossible  by  the  necessary  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  naval  force 
to  protect  our  commerce,  but  an  invasion  would  be  superfluous  if 
we  failed  to  maintain  the  force.  For  if  our  enemy  had  so  far  beaten 
us  upon  the  high  seas  that  he  could  safely  prey  upon  our  commerce, 
it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  expose  his  soldiers  to  the  risks 
of  crossing  the  sea  while  any  of  our  war  vessels  remained  in  being. 
He  could  more  safely  for  himself  and  more  swiftly  and  certainly 
bring  us  to  our  knees  by  making  the  continuance  of  our  industrial 
life  impossible.  Thus  the  precautions  which  we  must  take  to  preserve 
the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  nation  make  it  unnecessary 
for  us  even  to  think  about  precautions  against  invasion.  The  greater 
automatically  covers  the  less.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fill  our 
minds  with  thoughts  of  invasion  and  create  a  great  and  costly  militia 
to  guard  against  it,  we  shall  inevitably  begin  to  neglect  the  navy, 
and  thus  risk  the  loss  of  that  over- sea  empire  which  is  our  pride  and 
the  destruction  of  that  over-sea  commerce  which  is  our  life.  Ten 
million  militiamen  could  not  then  redeem  our  fortunes.  While  they 
impotently  waited  with  loaded  rifles  for  an  invader  that  never  came, 
the  nation  would  be  bleeding  to  death  for  want  of  work. 

There  is,  however,  one  possibility  which  must  not  be  ignored, 
namely,  the  possibility  that  a  courageous  enemy  while  not  attempting 
the  impossible,  or  the  superfluous,  task  of  an  invasion  in  force,  might 
skilfully  organise  a  raid  which  might  do  serious  though  temporary 
damage.  This  possibility  has  been  frankly  admitted  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  raiding  force,  not  exceeding 
10,000  men,  might  conceivably  elude  the  watchfulness  of  our  ships 
and  make  a  hasty  descent  on  our  shores.  To  guard  against  this  danger 
some  land  force  is  clearly  necessary.  What  ought  that  land  force  to  be  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  first  consider  what 
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sort  of  raid  would  be  attempted.  The  enemy  would  not  risk  the 
lives  of  10,000  men  or  of  5,000  men,  or  even  of  500  men,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  making  a  landing.  The  raiding  party  would  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  of  our  naval  force  in  home  waters,  including 
scores  of  fast  torpedo  boats  lying  in  ambush  at  various  points  all  round 
the  coast  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  even  a  raid  impossible. 
From  one  of  these  boats  one  well-directed  torpedo  might  send  a  whole 
ship  load  of  raiders  to  the  bottom.  Such  risks  are  not  run  for  the 
sake  of  visiting  the  Brighton  Aquarium  or  picnicking  on  the  Norfolk 
Broads.  If  a  raid  is  attempted  at  all,  it  will  be  directed  either  against 
one  of  our  naval  arsenals,  where  much  mischief  could  be  done  by  a 
small  body  of  men  in  a  short  space  of  time,  or  against  London.  But 
the  naval  arsenals  are  already  defended  by  a  land  force.  The  danger 
has  been  reckoned  with,  and  permanent  garrisons  of  regular  troops 
are  kept  at  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  and  our  other  naval  stations. 
Whether  these  garrisons  are  sufficient  or  are  more  than  sufficient  is  a 
question  for  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  to  decide  between 
them.  Parenthetically  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  should  probably 
secure  an  economy  of  force  and  an  increase  of  efficiency  if  the  Ad- 
miralty were  made  solely  responsible  for  the  defence  of  all  naval 
stations,  leaving  the  War  Office  free  to  devote  its  attention  and  its 
estimates  to  offensive  defence.  But  whether  the  Admiralty  or  the 
War  Office,  or  the  two  conjointly,  are  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
our  naval  stations  at  home  against  the  possibility  of  a  raid,  those 
stations  must  be  defended  by  the  regular  forces  of  the  Crown.  To 
leave  them  to  the  comparatively  unskilled  defence  of  a  hastily  embodied 
national  militia  would  be  to  confess  that  there  was  no  real  danger  of 
attack. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  that  a  determined  raiding  party  might 
effect  a  landing  at  some  unprotected  spot,  march  on  London,  capture 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  establish 
foreign  rule  throughout  Great  Britain.  All  this  is  to  be  done  by 
a  raiding  party  which,  at  a  maximum,  according  to  the  reasoned 
judgment  of  the  Admiralty,  could  not  exceed  10,000  men.  Possibly 
it  could  be  done  if  we  had  absolutely  no  armed  force  left  in  the  country. 
But  it  is  certain  that  until  we  had  made  ourselves  secure  at  sea  we 
should  not  so  denude  our  country  of  regular  troops  that  there  were 
not  enough  left  to  deal  with  a  raiding  party  of  these  dimensions. 
The  whole  of  our  standing  army  has  to  be  raised  and  trained  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Nearly  half  the  men  with  the  colours  and  all 
the  men  in  the  reserve  are  stationed  or  living  in  this  country. 
None  of  these  regulars  could  be  sent  abroad  as  long  as  there  was 
any  doubt  about  our  complete  mastery  of  the  sea,  for  we  could  not 
afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  our  transports.  Therefore,  at  the  time  when 
raids  would  be  most  likely  to  occur,  because  of  the  doubtful  situation 
at  sea,  we  should  be  best  prepared  to  meet  them  on  land  ;  and  as 
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long  as  any  risk  whatever  of  a  raid  remained  it  would  be  our  business 
to  retain  in  this  country  a  sufficient  force  of  regular  troops  to  deal 
with  it. 

To  do  this  would  of  course,  pro  tanto,  limit  our  power  of  striking 
abroad,  but  the  suggested  alternative  will  not  bear  examination.  It  is 
ridiculous  even  to  suggest  that  we  should  raise  a  national  militia  by 
universal  and  compulsory  military  service  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
dealing  with  a  possible  raiding  party  of  10,000  men  which  otherwise 
would  capture  London.  If  such  men  ever  came  they  would  be  picked 
men  determined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  They  must  be  met  by 
trained  soldiers,  armed  with  the  best  weapons  and  accustomed  to 
discipline.  To  oppose  to  such  a  picked  body  of  raiders  a  mass  of 
comparatively  untrained  militiamen  would  be  little  better  than 
murder. 

Let  those  who  dispute  this  argument,  and  who  contend  that  the 
proposed  national  militia  could  be  so  trained  as  to  be  fit  to  meet  a 
picked  body  of  the  best  men  our  enemy  could  send,  reflect  on  the 
waste  of  effort  involved  in  the  creation  of  such  a  militia  for 
such  a  purpose.  In  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Gr.  G.  Coulton,  kindly 
supplied  to  the  members  of  the  English  Committee  of  Inquiry  by 
the  National  Service  League,  it  is  estimated  that  on  the  Swiss  system 
of  compulsory  service  we  '  should  have  at  all  times  a  quickly  mobilisable 
force  of  about  1,500,000  men  and  nearly  as  many  reserves  behind 
them.'  That  makes  altogether  nearly  3,000,000  armed  men.  A 
similar  but  larger  estimate  is  furnished  by  Lieut-. Colonel  Delme- 
Radcliffe,  British  military  attache  to  Switzerland.  In  a  most  interest- 
ing and  lucid  paper  which  the  members  of  the  English  Committee 
of  Inquiry  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  read  at  Fribourg,  Colonel 
Delme-Radcliffe  calculates  that  the  Swiss  system,  if  applied  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  would  give  an  armed  force  in  time  of  war  of  4,000,000 
men,  together  with  an  unarmed  force  of  about  the  same  strength, 
which  would  perform  non-combatant  services  for  the  fighting  force. 
And  we  are  asked  to  create  this  gigantic  machine  in  order  to  deal 
with  a  raiding  force  of  10,000  men. 

It  is  necessary  to  press  home  this  contrast,  even  at  the  risk  of 
appearing  disrespectful  to  the  intelligence  of  my  opponents,  because 
it  is  the  final  result  which  emerges  from  their  own  proposition  that 
compulsory  military  training  is  needed  for  home  defence.  To  sum 
up  the  argument : — We  want  no  national  militia  to  defend  us  against 
invasion  :  that  is  the  exclusive  duty  of  the  navy,  and  the  navy 
must  be  sufficient  for  that  duty,  because  it  also  has  to  perform  the 
much  more  difficult  duty  of  defending  our  commerce.  We  want 
no  national  militia  to  guard  our  naval  arsenals  :  that  is  a  task  that 
can  more  safely  be  entrusted  to  regular  garrisons  composed  either  of 
soldiers  or  of  marines.  Finally,  we  want  no  national  militia  even  to 
repel  the  10,000  raiders  who  are  to  march  on  London,  for  they  will 
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be  more  economically  and  more  efficiently  guarded  against  by  a  small 
force  of  well-trained  regulars. 

Thus,  so  far  as  home  defence  is  concerned,  the  whole  case  for  a 
national  militia  breaks  down  completely.  We  have  still,  however, 
to  consider  whether  our  obligations  abroad  furnish  a  sufficient  cause 
for  the  creation  of  such  a  militia.  And  here  the  advocates  of  the 
Swiss  system  are  undoubtedly  on  stronger  ground.  They  rightly 
point  out  that  this  system  would  provide  us  with  a  large  supply  of 
men  sufficiently  well  trained  to  be  used  for  the  expansion  of  our 
regular  forces  fighting  across  the  seas.  The  experience  of  the  South 
African  war  showed  us  that  we  needed  more  men  than  we  ever  before  had 
thought  of  sending  abroad,  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  a  similar 
need  might  again  arise  in  some  quarter  of  the  globe.  We  have  then  to 
ask  whether  this  possibility  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Swiss  system  into  the  United  Kingdom  ?  This  system,  according  to 
the  figures  above  quoted,  would  give  us  about  4,000,000  armed  men. 
Whom  are  we  going  to  fight  that  we  shall  want  4,000,000  men  ? 

The  advocates  of  the  system  may  reply  that  nobody  knows,  and 
that  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies.  My  answer  is  that 
the  people  who  are  to  be  compelled  to  undergo  this  military  training 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  what  probable  contingency  this  new  compul- 
sion is  imposed  upon  them.  They  are  not  to  fight  in  defence  of  their 
own  homes  :  we  have  disposed  of  that  delusion.  They  are  to  fight 
abroad,  perhaps  thousands  of  miles  from  the  homes  they  have  laboured 
to  build  up,  the  homes  they  love.  For  what  are  they  to  fight  and 
where  ?  For  the  defence  of  the  Empire  !  The  phrase  is  attractive 
but  loose.  It  needs  to  be  examined  carefully,  for  we  are  dealing 
with  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  who  are  to  be  taken  by  force  from 
their  own  homes  and  compelled  to  fight  in  distant  lands.  If  it 
be  replied  that  compulsory  training  does  not  necessarily  imply 
compulsory  service  in  the  field,  then  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
scheme  is  not  worth  considering  at  all.  It  is  absurd  to  put  the  nation 
to  the  cost  of  training  4,000,000  men  to  be  ready  for  a  great  national 
or  Imperial  emergency,  if  all  of  these  men  are  to  be  free  when  the 
emergency  comes  quietly  to  continue  their  daily  civilian  occupations 
and  to  let  the  emergency  take  care  of  itself.  The  preliminary  compul- 
sion implies  a  final  compulsion.  Otherwise  the  institution  of  the 
system  is,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  a  sheer  waste  of  the  national 
resources.  Doubtless  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  trained  might 
volunteer  for  service  abroad,  but  it  is  clearly  wasteful  of  the  nation's 
money  and  of  the  nation's  energy  to  train  by  force  millions  of  men 
who  do  not  want  to  be  trained  and  who  cannot  be  compelled  to  put 
their  training  to  any  military  purpose. 

At  this  point  it  is  convenient  to  ask  what  the  money  cost  of  the 
Swiss  system  if  applied  to  this  country  would  be.  Mr.  Coulton,  in  the 
pamphlet  above  referred  to,  puts  the  cost  at  15,000,OOOZ.  a  year. 
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Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe,  in  his  lecture  at  Fribourg,  stated  that  if  the 
Swiss  system  in  its  entirety  were  applied  to  the  United  Kingdom 
the  cost  would  be  19,500,000?.  a  year.  It  is  not  clear  whether  either 
estimate  takes  full  account  of  the  difference  in  the  scales  of  pay  pre- 
vailing in  Switzerland  and  in  England.  As  a  striking  example  of  the 
difference,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  while  Mr.  Haldane  draws  5,0002. 
a  year,  Herr  Forrer,  the  Swiss  Minister  of  War,  is  only  paid  4802. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  by  the  advocates  of  compulsory  training 
that  we  could  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Swiss  system  either  by  picking 
only  those  men  whom  we  wanted,  or  by  reducing  the  number  of  annual 
trainings  which  the  men  were  compelled  to  attend.  The  former 
of  these  two  methods,  though  seriously  put  forward  by  some  members 
of  the  National  Service  League,  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
principle  of  universal  service.  As  to  the  second  method,  the  answer 
is  that  the  more  the  training  is  reduced  to  save  expense,  the  less  efficient 
is  the  resulting  soldier.  It  is  curious  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Swiss  are  proposing  to  make  their  training  more  severe  the  English 
advocates  of  the  Swiss  system  should  urge  that  a  still  shorter  period  of 
training  would  suffice  for  England.  But  even  if  we  thus  reduced  train- 
ing at  the  cost  of  efficiency  we  should  still  have  4,000,000  armed  men, 
and  we  should  still  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  them. 
In  view  of  these  difficulties  it  is  better  to  content  ourselves  with 
arguing  from  the  Swiss  system  as  it  is.  That  would  cost  if  introduced 
into  England,  according  to  Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe's  calculation, 
19,500,0002.  The  next  question  to  ask  is  whether  we  cannot  find  more 
profitable  objects  on  which  to  spend  this  huge  sum  than  the  compulsory 
training  of  men  who  cannot  be  compelled  to  fight  abroad  and  are  not 
wanted  to  fight  at  home.  Here  again  the  suggestion  of  the  answer  is 
provided  in  Mr.  Coulton's  pamphlet.  On  page  15,  by  way  of  argument 
for  a  home  defence  army,  he  says : — '  The  whole  issue  of  a  great  decisive 
battle  by  sea  might  easily  turn  on  the  absence  of,  say,  only  ten  or 
a  dozen  ships,  which  our  present  system  must  keep  hanging  about 
our  shores  to  guard  against  sudden  raids.'  I  will  not  comment  on 
the  assumption  that  ships  would  be  '  kept  hanging  about '  solely  to 
guard  against  raids.  Any  ships  in  home  waters  would  be  employed 
in  protecting  our  commerce,  as  well  as  our  coasts,  and  even  the  members 
of  the  National  Service  League  will  not  argue  that  sea-borne  commerce 
can  be  protected  by  a  land  force.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  purely 
arithmetical.  The  annual  cost  of  a  Dreadnought  in  commission, 
including  interest  on  capital  and  depreciation,  maintenance  and 
ammunition,  and  the  full  cost  of  the  food,  pay,  and  pensions  of  officers 
and  men  is  approximately  250,0002.  a  year.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  as 
the  life  of  these  monsters  if  not  merry  is  short,  let  us  put  the  annual 
cost  at  300,0002.  At  this  outside  estimate  we  could  with  19,500,0002. 
a  year  maintain  in  full  commission  65  Dreadnoughts,  paying  all 
charges  and  providing  a  constant  succession  of  new  ships  as  the  older 
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ones  passed  out  of  date.  Can  anyone  doubt  for  a  moment  that  65 
Dreadnoughts  in  full  commission  would  add  immensely  more  to  the 
offensive  and  defensive  strength  of  Great  Britain  than  4,000,000 
militiamen,  raised  for  home  defence  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  the  militiamen,  unlike  the  ships,  would  be  of  no  use  for  the  defence 
of  our  sea-borne  commerce  ;  that  they  could  never  be  required  to  repel 
invasion  as  long  as  our  navy  remained  supreme  ;  and  that  not  one  of 
them,  according  to  the  programme  of  the  National  Service  League, 
could  ever  be  compelled  to  fight  abroad. 

This  scheme,  at  any  rate,  must  be  dismissed  as  impossible.  We 
should  obtain  no  military  advantage  from  the  compulsory  training  of 
a  national  militia,  unless  we  were  able  to  compel  the  men  who  had  been 
trained  at  the  cost  of  the  nation  to  fight  the  nation's  battles  abroad 
when  the  emergency  arose. 

We  come  back  then  to  the  questions,  Where  are  those  battles 
to  be  fought,  i  and  on  whose  behalf  ?  Nobody  suggests  that  these 
4,000,000  militiamen  are  to  be  employed  in  wars  of  aggression.  You 
cannot  drag  men  by  force  from  their  own  homes  to  attack  without 
cause  the  homes  of  other  people.  The  war  must  have  a  defensive 
purpose  to  give  to  it  that  moral  sanction  without  which  recourse  to 
compulsory  service  would  be  intolerable  and  impossible.  Whom, 
then,  are  we  to  defend  ?  The  Colonies  and  India  !  Let  us  take  the 
principal  problems  one  by  one.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
islands,  and  are  defended  not  by  soldiers,  but  by  ships.  The  real 
defence  of  Australasia  consists  in  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain, 
and  we  give  this  defence  to  the  colonists  without  asking  anything  in 
return.  In  addition  we  supply  them  with  a  special  service  squadron 
for  their  own  private  use,  at  considerably  less  than  cost  price.  That 
is  already  more  than  is  strategically  necessary  or  politically  just,  and 
the  Australians  themselves  would  hardly  suggest  that  we  should  in 
addition  establish  compulsory  military  training  for  all  able-bodied 
males  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  off-chance  that  some  day  a  few 
thousand  British  troops  might  come  in  handy  for  some  Australian 
purpose.  The  problem  of  Canada  is  very  different.  Canada  has  a 
long  land  frontier,  and  a  land  frontier  requires  soldiers  to  defend  it. 
But  south  of  that  frontier  is  a  Power  with  whom  we  are  even  less 
anxious  to  quarrel  than  Canada  is.  Doubtless  the  Canadians  would 
be  glad  to  know  that,  in  case  of  a  conflict  with  the  United  States,  we 
should  be  able  to  send  across  the  Atlantic  large  bodies  of  troops  to 
help  them.  We  also  should  be  glad  to  know  that  in  case  of  a  naval 
coalition  against  us,  Canada  would  be  able  to  send  half  a  dozen  first- 
class  battleships  to  help  the  Mother  Country.  There  is  no  present 
indication  that  Canada  has  any  intention  of  undertaking  any  such 
liability,  and  until  she  does  so,  the  idea  that  we  are  to  establish  com- 
pulsory military  service  in  this  country  for  her  possible  benefit  may  be 
dismissed  as  outside  the  realm  of  common  sense. 
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Next  comes  South  Africa.  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  this  land  of  dis- 
illusionment that  every  Englishman  is  to  be  compulsorily  turned  into 
half  a  soldier  ?  Some  more  popular  excuse  than  this  will  be  needed 
if  compulsory  service  is  to  commend  itself  to  the  present  generation. 
We  need  not,  however,  lay  stress  on  the  mere  unpopularity  of  such  a 
proposal,  for  South  Africa  itself  affords  the  best  answer  to  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Swiss  system.  Without  the  aid  of  that  system  we  accom- 
plished a  more  difficult  task  than  can  present  itself  to  us  again  in  South 
Africa  for  at  least  a  generation.  It  is  true  that  the  process  was 
expensive,  but  not  so  expensive  as  the  maintenance  of  the  Swiss 
system  at  the  cost  of  nearly  20,000,OOOZ.  a  year  for  thirty 
years. 

The  other  Colonies  need  not  be  separately  mentioned.  No  one  is 
likely  to  propose  that  compulsory  military  training  should  be  esta- 
blished throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to  provide  a  guard  for  the 
Nigerian  frontier  or  to  defend  Uganda  against  the  forest  pygmies. 

Finally  we  come  to  India,  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  possessions, 
the  greatest  of  all  our  responsibilities.  Here,  if  anywhere,  is  a  case 
for  the  creation  of  a  great  army.  We  must  maintain  order  in  India, 
and  we  must  defend  the  Indian  frontier  against  invaders.  Unlike  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  India  normally  provides  for  her  own  defence, 
while  at  the  same  time  contributing  to  the  general  defence  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  by  the  timely  arrival  of  troops  borrowed  from  the 
Indian  establishment  that  Natal  was  saved  from  conquest  by  the 
Boers,  and  throughout  the  South  African  war  India  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  the  Empire  by  supplying  military  clothing  and  munitions 
of  war.  But  although  India  normally  maintains  a  sufficient  margin 
of  force  to  be  able  to  lend  occasional  aid  elsewhere,  cases  might  arise 
when  the  whole  force  maintained  by  India  would  be  insufficient  for 
the  work  it  was  called  upon  to  do.  It  would  then  become  our  duty 
to  despatch  reinforcements.  On  that  point  everyone  is  agreed,  but 
everyone  is  also  agreed  that  such  reinforcements  could  not  be  furnished 
by  any  system  of  compulsory  service.  The  men  who  go  to  fight  in 
defence  of  the  Indian  frontier  must  be  men  who  have  voluntarily 
undertaken  the  obligation  to  fight  wherever  the  honour  of  England 
calls  for  fighters  ;  and  the  rest  of  England  must  pay  them  liberally  for 
discharging  that  obligation.  This  is  the  only  way,  and  it  is  the 
fairest  way  in  which  we  can  meet  our  responsibilities  abroad.  Even 
if  we  had  compulsory  training,  giving  us  4,000,000  armed  men,  we 
could  not  take  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  and  while  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  trust  to  the  chance  that  a  sufficient  number  might  volunteer  to 
serve,  it  would  be  unjust  that  the  men  actually  wanted  should  be 
picked  out,  against  their  will,  either  by  ballot  or  by  some  principle  of 
selection.  Any  such  system  would,  in  effect,  place  upon  a  small 
fraction  of  the  nation  the  burden  of  discharging  a  responsibility  which 
belongs  to  the  whole  nation. 

N   N   2 
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This  consideration,  though  constantly  overlooked,  is  really  vital. 
Where  there  are  one  hundred  men,  and  only  ten  are  required  for  a 
particular  service,  the  fairest  method  of  procedure  is  to  make  all  the 
hundred  contribute  according  to  their  means  towards  the  wages  of 
those  ten  who  undertake  the  service,  the  wages  being  fixed  at  such  a 
figure  as  may  be  necessary  to  induce  ten  suitable  men  to  come  forward. 
On  this  system  there  is  no  unfair  burden  upon  anybody,  for  the  fact 
that  ten  men  voluntarily  undertake  the  service  proves  that  in  their 
eyes  the  payment  they  receive  is  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  service  they 
perform.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  roughly  we  proceed  at  present 
in  Great  Britain,  and  which  we  ought  to  continue  to  apply.  Our  insular 
position,  our  world-wide  commerce,  make  it  imperative  that  we  should 
maintain  a  naval  force  more  than  sufficient  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  invasion.  Under  no  circumstances,  then,  can  the  whole  of 
our  people  be  called  upon  to  fight,  and  therefore  it  is  wasteful  to  train 
all  of  them  for  fighting.  Such  land  fighting  as  Great  Britain  has  to 
do  must  be  done  abroad,  and  the  best  and  fairest  way  of  securing  the 
relatively  few  soldiers  required  for  that  fighting  is  to  pay  those  who, 
whether  as  regulars  or  as  auxiliaries,  voluntarily  undertake  the  obliga- 
tion to  fight  whenever  called  upon,  and  wherever  wanted. 

We  now  pass  to  the  subsidiary  arguments  put  forward  for  the 
introduction  into  England  of  compulsory  training  on  the  Swiss  model. 
It  is  argued  that  such  training  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
physique  of  the  nation,  and  also  that  it  would  bring  home  to  every 
man  the  moral  obligation  of  defending  his  country.  So  far  as  the 
question  of  physique  is  concerned,  the  argument  is  misleading.  The 
most  important  element  in  military  training — namely,  rifle  practice — is 
far  inferior  as  a  physical  exercise  to  many  of  the  games  that  English 
lads  play  without  any  compulsion,  and  which  appear  to  be  unknown 
in  Switzerland.  It  may  be  urged  that  these  games  are  not  sufficiently 
systematic  to  give  a  complete  physical  training  to  the  whole  of  our 
population,  but  that  is  an  argument  for  physical  exercise  in  school 
and  after  school,  not  for  the  introduction  of  military  training, 
which  is  more  costly,  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  physique,  less 
satisfactory. 

The  moral  argument  is  equally  misleading.  I  hold,  as  strongly  as 
any  member  of  the  National  Service  League,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  serve  his  country.  The  mistake  made  by  this  somewhat 
misnamed  League  lies  in  the  assumption  that  service  implies  fighting. 
In  the  case  of  a  continental  country  it  may  be  so  ;  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain  it  is  not  so.  Military  service  is  a  service  that  the  nation  can 
never  require  from  most  of  us,  and  we  should  be  inculcating  a  false 
morality  if  we  taught  that  it  was  the  only  service  which  a  man  owes 
to  his  country.  The  real  national  service  which  we  all  owe  is  the 
honourable  fulfilment  of  the  '  daily  round,  the  common  task.'  It  is 
the  duty  of  -every  man  to  contribute  to  his  country's  resources  and  to 
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his  country's  happiness  by  giving  honest  work  in  return  for  the  pay  he 
receives,  by  cheerfully  discharging  his  obligations  to  his  family  and 
to  his  neighbours,  and  by  loyally  paying  the  taxes  legally  imposed 
upon  him.  When  this  conception  of  civic  duty  has  become  part  of 
the  life  of  our  people,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  fear  for  our  country's 
future,  even  though  most  of  us  may  still  be  awkward  in  handling  a 
rifle. 

HAROLD  Cox. 
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'HANNAH'   AND  DISESTABLISHMENT 


— brevis  esse  laboro, 
Obscurus  fio. 

A  TITLE  should  be  short,  but  not  so  short  as  to  be  obscure.  Let  me 
therefore  recall  to  a  forgetful  generation  the  personality  of  '  Hannah,' 
and  then  discuss  the  important  contribution  which,  all  unwittingly, 
she  has  made  and  is  making  to  the  cause  of  Disestablishment. 

Hannah1  was  the  unmarried  sister  of  Sarah  Bottles,  and  Sarah 
was  the  wife  of  an  opulent  manufacturer  who  lived  at  Laburnum 
House,  Reigate.  In  the  summer  of  1869  Mrs.  Bottles  was  thought 
by  her  friends  to  be  '  not  long  for  this  world ' ;  and,  as  she  was  de- 
servedly popular,  there  were  frequent  inquiries  at  Laburnum  House. 
Among  the  callers  was  a  well-known  leader-writer  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bottles  had  befriended  in  his  less  prosperous 
days  ;  and  he,  combining  sympathy  with  business,  converted  what 
he  saw  and  heard  at  Laburnum  House  into  excellent  *  copy.' 

'  I  found  a  good  many  people  assembled,  of  whom  several  had 
come  on  the  same  errand  as  I.  ...  There  was  a  Baptist  minister 
who  had  been  the  shepherd  of  the  Bottles  family  in  the  old  days 
when  they  were  Dissenters,  and  who  has  never  quite  lost  his  hold 
upon  Mrs.  Bottles.  There  was  her  sister  Hannah,  just  about  the 
same  age  as  poor  Sarah  who  married  Bottles,  and  the  very  image  of 
her.  There  was  Job  Bottles,  Bottles's  brother,  who  is  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  a  man  with  black  hair  at  the  sides  of  his  head,  a  bald 
crown,  dark  eyes  and  a  fleshy  nose,  and  a  camellia  in  his  button- 
hole. Finally,  there  was  that  handsome  niece  of  Mr.  Bottles — Mary 
Jane.'  Presently  the  members  of  the  family  were  summoned  to 
poor  Mrs.  Bottles's  sick-room,  and  the  other  visitors  began  to  discuss 
the  next  stage  in  the  domestic  system  of  Laburnum  House.  '  They 
say,'  began  the  leader-writer,  'that  if  Mr.  T.  Chambers's  excellent 
Bill,  which  the  Liberal  party  are  carrying  with  such  decisive  majorities, 
becomes  law,  the  place  of  poor  Mrs.  Bottles  will  be  taken  by  her  sister 
Hannah,  whom  you  have  just  seen.  Nothing  could  be  more  proper. 
Mrs.  Bottles  wishes  it,  Miss  Hannah  wishes  it,  the  reverend  friend  of 
the  family  (who  has  himself  made  a  marriage  of  the  same  kind)  wishes 

1  Friendship's  Garland.    Matthew  Arnold.    Letter  VIII.     Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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it ;  everybody  wishes  it.'  '  Everybody  but  old  Bottles  himself,  I 
should  think,'  replied  another  visitor ;  '  don't  envy  him  at  all  ! 
Shouldn't  so  much  mind  if  it  were  the  younger  one,  though.' 

Those  light  words  touched  an  unsuspected  spring  in  the  leader- 
writer,  and  he  replied  with  animation  :  '  And  why  not  the  younger 
one  ?  Why  not  ?  Either  as  a  successor  to  Miss  Hannah  or  in  lieu 
of  Miss  Hannah.  Why  not  ?  Let  us  apply  John  Bright's  crucial 
tests.  Is  she  his  first  cousin  ?  Could  there  be  a  more  natural  com- 
panion for  the  Bottles  girls  ?  Or,  if  legislation  on  this  subject  were 
impeded  by  the  party  of  bigotry,  supposing  they  chose  not  to  wait 
for  it,  but  got  married  without  it,  would  you  dare  call  Bottles  a  pro- 
fligate man  ?  ' 

The  train  of  thought,  thus  lightly  started,  necessarily  pointed  to 
further  developments.  '  We  have  established,  I  hope,  that  no  man 
may  presume  to  call  Bottles  profligate  for  marrying  either  his  sister- 
in-law  Hannah  or  his  niece  Mary  Jane.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
You  noticed  Mr.  Job  Bottles.  You  must  have  seen  his  gaze  resting 
on  Mary  Jane.  But,  what  with  his  cigars,  his  claret,  his  camellias, 
and  the  state  of  the  money-market,  Mr.  Job  Bottles  is  not  a  marrying 
man  just  at  this  moment.  His  brother  is  ;  but  his  brother  cannot 
last  for  ever.  Job,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  vigour  and  vitality. 
How  natural,  if  his  brother  marries  Mary  Jane  now,  that  Job  may 
wish,  when  she  is  a  widow  some  five  years  hence,  to  marry  her  him- 
self !  And  we  have  arrangements  which  make  this  illegal !  At  such 
arrangements  I  hurl,  with  scorn  and  disgust,  the  burning  words  of  our 
great  leader — ecclesiastical  rubbish  !  Why,  I  ask,  is  Mr.  Job  Bottles's 
liberty — his  Christian  liberty,  as  my  reverend  friend  yonder  would 
say — to  be  abridged  in  this  manner  ? ' 

The  leader-writer  was  a  man  of  a  temper  at  once  enthusiastic  and 
practical ;  and,  after  revelling  a  little  longer  in  this  '  nest  of  spicery,' 
he  recorded  an  heroic  resolve.  '  This  great  question  shall  hence- 
forth be  seriously  taken  up  in  Fleet  Street.  As  a  sop  to  those  toothless 
old  Cerberuses,  the  bishops,  who  impotently  exhibit  still  the  passions 
of  another  age,  we  will  accord  the  continuance  of  the  prohibition 
which  forbids  a  man  to  marry  his  grandmother ;  but  in  other  direc- 
tions there  shall  be  freedom.  Mr.  Chambers's  admirable  Bill  for 
enabling  a  woman  to  marry  her  sister's  husband  will  doubtless  pass 
triumphantly  through  Committee  to-night,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
Ladies'  Gallery.  The  Liberal  party  must  supplement  that  Bill  by 
two  others — one  enabling  people  to  marry  their  brothers'  and  sisters' 
children,  the  other  enabling  a  man  to  marry  his  brother's  wife.  But 
this  glorious  prospect  fills  me  with  an  afflatus  which  can  find  its  fit 
employment  only  in  Fleet  Street.' 

Thirty-eight  years  have  rolled  their  course  since  that  memorable 
visit  to  Laburnum  House  ;  and,  so  slow  is  the  victory  of  right  reason 
over  prejudice  and  obscurantism,  that  only  one  step  in  the  direction 
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of  emancipation  has  yet  been  gained,  and  that  with  difficulty,  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  Session  just  concluded.  Hannah  has  waited  long  ; 
and  those  blooming  charms  which  in  1869  attracted  the  regards  of 
her  dying  sister's  husband,  must  now  be  on  the  wane.  But  she  has 
not  waited  in  vain.  At  length  Sir  Brampton  Gurdon's  retrospective 
tenderness  has,  to  use  a  handy  colloquialism,  made  an  honest  woman 
of  her.  She  has  been  for  several  years  a  widow  (though  not  till  now 
a  wife),  and,  if  her  honoured  life  is  spared  a  little  longer,  and  the 
leader-writer's  scheme  of  reform  is  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  she 
may  yet  console  herself  with  her  husband's  brother  Job,  or  may  assist 
at  his  belated  nuptials  with  his  niece  Mary  Jane.  So  far,  so  good  ; 
the  road  to  complete  emancipation  lies  open  before  her.  It  is  only 
blocked  by  '  those  toothless  old  Cerberuses,  the  bishops ' ;  and  the 
agitation  into  which  she  has  thrown  them  may  be  attended  by  con- 
sequences which  she  and  the  highly  respectable  circle  at  Laburnum 
House  neither  desired  nor  foresaw.  Hence  the  significance  of  my 
title — '  "  Hannah  "  and  Disestablishment.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  to  the  dispassionate  onlooker  .than 
the  anger  and  perplexity  which  seized  on  such  as  frequent  Laburnum 
House  when  they  discovered  that  the  bishops  honestly  regarded 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  as  wrong,  and  would  do  what 
they  could  to  discourage  it.  The  tribe  of  Bottles  seems  to  have 
believed  that,  if  only  my  friends  Sir  Brampton  Gordon  and  Lord 
Tweedmouth  blew  their  trumpets  long  enough  and  loud  enough, 
the  walls  of  the  ecclesiastical  Jericho  would  fall  down.  But  the 
trumpets  have  sounded,  and  the  walls  still  stand  ;  and  it  looks  as  if 
Hannah  and  her  husband,  if  they  wish  to  have  a  place  inside  the  city, 
will  have  to  creep  in  by  some  neglected  postern.  One  often  sees 
inscribed  on  the  notice-board  outside  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
Indulgentia  pknaria  quotidiana.  It  would  be  a  convenience  to  intend- 
ing couples  of  the  tribe  of  Bottles  if  such  clergy  as  are  willing  to  marry 
men  to  their  sisters-in-law  would  placard  the  fact  outside  the  church 
— *  Deceased  Wives'  Sisters  married  here.'  This  plan  would  obviate 
some  awkward  refusals,  and  would  promote  the  smooth  working  of 
the  Act. 

It  has  never  been  a  foible  of  the  Anglican  episcopate  to  bear  itself 
with  too  high  a  front  in  the  face  of  secular  opinion ;  and  the  first 
article  in  the  prelatic  creed  is,  '  I  believe  in  an  Established  Church.' 
It  must  therefore  have  required  the  force  of  an  unusually  strong  and 
deep  conviction  to  draw  from  the  bishops  that  remarkable  series 
of  protests  which  have  caused  so  much  commotion  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Laburnum  House.  Each  protesting  prelate  has  protested  in 
his  own  special  style.  The  Archbishop  has  been  wary ;  the  Bishop  of 
London  has  been  *  breezy ' ;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  learned ;  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  practical ;  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  charitable  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Southwark  oracular.  But,  in  spite  of  all  diversities 
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of  mind  and  method,  all  the  bishops  who  have  spoken  so  far  have  made 
it  clear  that,  in  their  belief,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  law  of  the 
Church,  quite  apart  from  the  law  of  the  State ;  that  it  binds  the  con- 
sciences of  Churchmen  ;  and  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  repeal  its 
prohibitions.  All  alike  have  urged  the  clergy  to  abstain  from  marrying 
men  to  their  sisters-in-law  ;  and  all  have  done  what  lies  in  their  power 
to  discourage  lay-Churchmen  from  using  this  new  liberty.  This  is 
beyond  measure  irritating  to  the  tribe  of  Bottles,  who  pour  letters  of 
frenzied  wrath  into  the  Daily  News  and  the  Tribune  ;  but  worse 
remains  behind.  The  Laburnum  House  which  we  know  is  not  in  the 
diocese  of  Worcester  ;  but  there  is  a  Laburnum  House,  and  more  than 
one,  in  every  diocese  ;  and  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Magazine  contains 
painful  reading  for  those  who  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons 
can  dominate  the  Church.  '  Should  the  Bill  pass,  serious  questions 
will  arise  as  to  bow  the  Church  must  receive  those  who  have  violated 
what  is  still  the  Church's  law,  a  law  which  the  Church  must  maintain 
on  behalf  of  the  Divine  ordinance  of  marriage.  But  upon  this  point 
I  will,  if  necessary,  issue  some  directions  to  the  clergy.'  Thus  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  a  man  pre-eminent  for  caution  and  self-restraint ; 
and  his  words  touch  the  vital  point  of  the  matter. 

The  State  has  decided  that  Bottles  may  marry  Hannah ;  and  I 
observe  that  the  typical  Bottles  is  already  availing  himself  of  the 
permission.  Society  can  look  after  its  own  interests  ;  and  we  shall  all 
have  to  decide  whether  we  will  or  will  not  admit  such  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bottles  into  our  families,  just  as  in  the  past  we  have  had  to  make 
a  similar  decision  about  divorced  men  who  have  two  wives,  and  divorced 
women  who  have  two  husbands.  This  is  matter  of  taste  and  fancy, 
and  Reigate  can  easily  decide  for  itself  whether  it  will  or  will  not  leave 
cards  of  congratulation  at  Laburnum  House.  But  the  Vicar  of 
Reigate  (of  course  I  use  the  name  only  typically)  will  be  placed 
in  a  much  more  difficult  position.  '  How  is  the  Church  to  receive 
those  who  have  violated  the  Church's  law  ? '  It  were  much  to  be 
desired  that  they  should  not  ask  the  Church  to  '  receive '  them  on  any 
terms  ;  but  should  comport  themselves  like  the  contumacious  ginger- 
beer-seller  in  Sketches  by  Boz,  who,  when  the  Court  of  Arches  excom- 
municated him  for  a  fortnight  and  ordered  him  to  pay  costs,  begged 
the  Judge  to  '  take  off  the  costs,  and  excommunicate  him  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life  instead,  for  he  never  went  to  church  at  all.' 
Unluckily,  however,  people  who  crave  for  forbidden  fruit  generally 
ask  the  Church  to  say  grace  over  the  repast.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
likely  that  people  who  have  married  under  the  provisions  of  Sir 
Brampton  Gurdon's  Act  will  claim  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
Christian  mysteries.  Will  the  clergy  admit  them  to  Communion,  or 
exclude  them  ?  Already  I  see  that  certain  clergymen  have  announced 
their  intention  to  exclude ;  and,  if  this  threat  be  carried  out,  what 
will  be  the  next  step  ?  Will  the  State  require  the  clergy  to  admit 
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to  the  most  sacred  rite  of  the  Church  people  who  are  living  in  defiance 
of  the  Church's  law  ?  And,  if  the  clergy  refuse  compliance,  will 
the  State  punish  them  for  obeying  their  consciences  ? 

There  never  was  a  less  sentimental  or  sacerdotal  divine  than  Arch- 
bishop Magee,  and  I  commend  his  words  on  this  crucial  point  alike 
to  those  who  dread  Disestablishment,  and  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
most  ardently  desire  it. 

[January  10th,  1882.] — *  Whenever  the  State  treats,  and  requires 
the  Church  to  treat,  as  married,  those  whom  the  Church  declares  to 
be  not  married  or  marriageable,  then  will  come  a  strain  which  will 
snap,  or  go  near  snapping,  the  links  that  bind  Church  and  State.' 

[June  13th,  1882.] — '  The  question  will  practically  arise,  not  as 
regards  marrying  the  widower  and  sister-in-law  (this  is  not  to  be 
required  of  the  clergy),  but  as  regards  admitting  them,  when  married, 
to  the  Holy  Communion.  With  my  views  I  could  do  this,  but  for 
those  who  regard  such  marriages  as  "  other  than  God's  Word 
doth  allow  "  I  hardly  see  how  they  could  do  so,  or  advise  others  to 
do  so ;  and,  if  they  cannot,  there  arises  a  most  formidable  dispute 
between  Church  and  State.' 

When  Magee  wrote  these  words,  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  was 
only  expected.  Now  she  has  arrived ;  and  the  case  which  Magee 
contemplated  hypothetically  may  arise  in  practice  at  any  moment. 
Such  clergy  as  are  willing  to  celebrate  a  marriage  which  the  Church 
forbids  will  probably  make  no  difficulties  about  admitting  to  Com- 
munion the  people  whom  they  have  married.  But  what  is  to  happen 
in  the  case  of  a  couple  who,  having  been  married  by  the  Registrar 
or  by  some  compliant  clergyman  elsewhere,  present  themselves  at 
the  altar  of  their  parish  church,  and  demand  Communion  from  the 
hands  of  an  incumbent  who  thinks  their  marriage  a  breach  of  the 
Church's  law  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  such  a  case  the  incumbent  has 
no  choice  but  to  excommunicate  them.  They  surely  belong,  in  the 
Church's  eye,  to  the  category  of  those  '  open  and  notorious  evil  livers  ' 
whom,  according  to  the  rubric  at  the  beginning  of  the  Communion 
Service,  the  incumbent  is  to  '  call  and  advertise,  that  in  any  wise 
they  presume  not  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Table.'  Not  very  long  ago 
the  rubric  was  enforced  in  a  well  known  church  against  a  man  who, 
while  he  was  co-respondent  in  a  peculiarly  loathsome  divorce-case, 
made  a  point  of  communicating  at  the  principal  service  of  Sunday 
morning ;  Archbishop  Temple,  then  Bishop  of  London,  upheld  the 
incumbent,  and  the  scandal  ceased.  There  lies  before  me  as  I  write 
a  printed  statement  by  a  husband  and  a  wife,  setting  forth  that  for 
the  space  of  five  years  they  lived  together  in  a  state  of  concubinage, 
which  they  esteemed  '  a  distinct  and  lower  form  of  marriage ' ;  and  that 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  being  apprised  of  this  fact,  '  charged  them 
with  wilful  sin,  and  forbade  them  from  Holy  Communion,  thereby 
depriving  them  of  their  rights  of  Christian  fellowship.'  Many 
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more  cases  of  the  same  kind  might,  I  dare  say,  be  quoted ;  but  I  cite 
these  because  it  happens  that  they  have  both  fallen  within  my 
personal  knowledge.  Surely  the  bishops  will  be  bound  to  exercise 
(whether  privately  or  publicly)  the  same  discipline  in  the  case  of  that 
'  distinct  and  lower  form  of  marriage  '  which  consists  in  espousing 
one's  wife's  sister.  Whether  they  will  screw  up  their  courage  to 
the  sticking-point  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  can  scarcely  think  that  they 
will  shrink  from  supporting  such  of  their  clergy  as  feel  themselves 
conscientiously  restrained  from  giving  the  Holy  Things  to  persons 
whom  the  Church  regards  as  leading  an  unholy  life. 

On  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Sir  Brampton  Gurdon's  Act,  and  of 
the  change  which  it  effects,  I  have  been  careful  to  pronounce  no  opinion. 
I  have  only  been  concerned  to  point  out  that  the  Church's  rule  in  the 
matter  is  unaltered,  and  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  be  angry  or  surprised 
if  the  clergy,  being  bound  by  the  rule  of  the  Church  which  they  serve, 
decline  to  marry  men  to  their  sisters-in-law,  or  to  admit  them,  when 
so  married  by  others,  to  the  most  sacred  privilege  of  Churchmanship. 
Perhaps  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  such  a  conflict  between 
Church  and  State  as  Archbishop  Magee  foresaw ;  and,  if  so,  '  Hannah  ' 
will,  by  her  long-delayed  victory,  have  accelerated  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion the  day  of  Disestablishment.  The  Church  is  too  strong  to  be 
bullied,  and  the  State  had  better  harden  its  heart  to  pronounce  the 
fateful  valediction,  '  Wayward  sister,  part  in  peace.' 

GEORGE  W.  E.  EUSSELL. 

P.S. — Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  written,  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford has  pronounced  a  public  benediction  on  such  as  Bottles  and 
Hannah,  thereby  illustrating  once  again  the  admirable  elasticity  of 
the  Established  Church. 
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PREMATURE    BURIAL    AND    THE    ONLY 
TRUE    SIGNS    OF    DEATH 


IN  setting  down  the  following  statements  I  hope  most  earnestly 
that  this  article  will  not  be  read  and  then  forgotten,  for  the  strict 
accuracy  of  every  assertion  made  in  it  has  been  verified.  So  far  as 
possible  all  gruesome  details  are  omitted,  the  subject  being  ipso  facto 
one  of  a  distressing  nature ;  yet  inasmuch  as  it  must  appeal  very 
forcibly  to  every  living  human  being  it  is  of  exceptional  importance. 
We  take  pride  in  assuring  ourselves  and  one  another  that  as  a  race  we 
are  more  cultured,  more  intelligent  and  intellectual,  more  practical  in 
every  way  than  our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers  ever  were — in  short 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress  and  are  mentally  more  highly  deve- 
loped. It  is  the  more  amazing,  therefore — it  would  be  incredible  did 
we  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact — that  though  the  methods  employed  for 
certifying  death  have  been  allowed  by  physicians  of  distinction  and 
by  all  deep  thinkers  the  world  over  from  a  period  '  so  far  back  that  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary '  to  be  in  urgent  need  of 
thorough  reform,  they  remain  in  the  dawn  of  this  twentieth  century 
still  unchanged  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
also  in  certain  other  European  countries,  and  throughout  the  continent 
of  America. 

Plato  ordered,  nearly  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  that 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  be  not  buried  until  the  third  day  lest  by  chance 
life  should  still  remain.  Centuries  later  Pliny  dealt  with  the  possi- 
bility which  he  believed  existed  of  persons  only  considered  to  be  dead 
being  interred,  and  in  the  fifty-second  chapter  of  the  seventh  book  of 
his  famous  Natural  History  he  quotes  several  instances  of  persons 
apparently  dead  subsequently  returning  to  life.  '  Such  is  the  condition 
of  humanity,'  he  also  wrote,  '  and  so  uncertain  is  men's  judgment,  that 
they  cannot  determine  even  death  itself.'  Celsus  spoke  somewhat 
to  the  same  efiect,  for  '  How  comes  it  about,'  he  inquires, '  that  patients 
given  over  for  dead  by  their  physicians  sometimes  recover,  and  that 
some  have  even  returned  to  life  at  the  very  time  of  their  funerals  ? ' 

History  tells  us  further  that  the  Egyptians  of  old  watched  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  for  many  days  before  they  proceeded  to  embalm 
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them  ;  that  the  ancient  Greeks  before  cremating  their  dead  were  in  the 
habit  of  testing  them  in  various  ways  to  the  best  of  their  ability — 
sometimes  by  cutting  off  a  finger — to  convince  themselves  and  all 
beholders  that  life  really  had  departed  ;  and  that  the  Romans  of  that 
and  of  a  later  period,  believing  implicitly  that  persons  supposed  to 
be  dead  might  be  only  apparently  so,  declared  it  to  be  a  criminal 
offence  to  come  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  life  positively  was 
extinct.  Among  the  Romans,  indeed,  not  only  were  the  supposed 
dead  kept  for  a  week  before  being  buried  or  cremated,  as  the  case  might 
be,  but  in  addition  they  usually  were  placed  in  hot  baths,  or  washed 
with  water  almost  boiling,  in  order  that  if  by  chance  they  still  lived 
animation  might  be  restored.  In  this  connexion  it  is  that  Servius 
in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  tells  us  that  '  on  the  eighth  day  they 
burned  the  body,  and  on  the  ninth  put  its  ashes  in  the  grave.' 
Quintilian  explains  that  the  Romans  delayed  their  burials  '  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  we  have  seen  persons  return  to  life  after  they 
were  about  to  be  laid  in  the  grave  as  dead.'  Lancisi,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  De  Subita  Morte,  remarks  that  '  the  Legis- 
lature has  wisely  and  prudently  prohibited  the  immediate  or  the 
too  speedy  interment  of  all  dead  persons,  especially  such  as  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  cut  off  by  sudden  death,'  cases  of  trance  and 
catalepsy  being,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  not  infrequently  mistaken 
for  sudden  death. 

During  the  nineteen  hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  references  almost  innumerable  have  been  made  to 
the  likelihood  there  undoubtedly  is  that  persons  are,  in  certain 
instances,  buried  while  in  a  condition  which  exactly  resembles  death, 
and  very  many  cases  are  cited  of  revival  just  before  burial.  Huxley 
has  pronounced  '  the  indisputable  signs  of  death '  to  be  '  an  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  question  to  decide ' ;  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has 
declared  that  'the  one  really  trustworthy  proof  that  death  has 
occurred  in  any  given  instance '  is  '  the  presence  of  a  manifest  sign 
of  commencing  decomposition ' ;  Brouardel  has  said  that  '  We  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  sign  or  group  of  signs  sufficient 
to  determine  the  moment  of  death  with  scientific  certainty  in  all 
cases  ' ;  and  Hufeland  too  has  stated  that  '  The  appearance  of  decom- 
position is  the  only  reliable  proof  that  the  vital  energy  has  departed.' 
In  the  latest  edition  of  Quain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine  Dr.  Gowers 
observes  that  '  Persons  have  certainly  been  buried  in  this  state  (the 
state  of  suspended  animation) ' ;  while  Dr.  Thomas  More  Madden, 
F.R.C.S.,  Edinburgh,  in  an  article  on  *  Death's  Counterfeit,'  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  wrote  : 

Death-trance,  or  that  profound  degree  of  lethargy  which  closely  counterfeits 
death,  deserves  greater  attention  than  is  generally  paid  to  it  as  a  pathological 
condition,  as  well  as  a  possible  cause  of  premature  interment.  For,  unless  we 
reject  every  statement,  however  well  authenticated,  of  those  who  have  witnessed 
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such  cases,  merely  because  their  experience  does  not  tally  with  our  own  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  wishes,  neither  the  frequent  occurrence  of  death-trance, 
nor  the  fearful  results  of  its  non-recognition  can  be  questioned. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  evidence  of  Dr.  A.  Fothergill, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  who  maintains  that  signs  of  decomposition  constitute 
*  the  only  certain  test  of  entire  abolition  of  life ' ;  of  the  specialist, 
Dr.  Franz  Hartmann  of  Hallein,  in  Austria,  who  says  equally  that 
'  The  certificate  of  a  doctor  or  an  undertaker  can  give  no  assurance 
that  in  an  apparently  dead  man  the  soul  has  departed  from  the  body, 
as  long  as  the  only  reliable  sign  of  it,  the  decomposition  of  the  vital 
organs,  has  not  begun,'  adding  elsewhere — '  we  have  no  right  to  say 
that  a  person  is  dead  ...  we  can  only  say  that  such  a  person  appears 
to  be  dead.'  Very  many  statements  to  the  same  effect  have  been 
expressed  by  other  professors  and  medical  men  of  equal  eminence, 
notably  by  the  late  Colonel  E.  P.  Vollum,  M.D. — who  himself  was 
upon  one  occasion  almost  buried  alive — Medical  Inspector  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  whose  rooted  conviction  it  was  that  '  even 
stoppage  of  the  beating  of  the  heart,  and  breathing,  for  a  considerable 
time,  with  all  other  appearances  of  death,  excepting  decomposition, 
do  not  make  it  certain  that  a  person  is  dead,'  and  who  added  that 
'  the  suspended  activity  of  life  may  return  after  the  body  has  been 
interred.'  The  British  Medical  Journal  has  several  times  spoken  to 
the  same  effect,  declaring  upon  one  occasion  that  '  hardly  any  one 
sign  of  death,  short  of  decomposition,  can  be  relied  upon  as  infallible.' 

Some  forty-seven  years  ago  the  subject  was  investigated  by 
Crimotel,  some  twenty  years  later  by  Rosenthal,  and  later  still  by 
Onimus.  The  German-speaking  countries,  indeed,  have  realised  more 
than  any  other  how  necessary  it  is  that  this  peril  should  be  guarded 
against  by  law,  and  a  perusal  of  their  extensive  literature  upon  the 
subject  demonstrates  beyond  dispute  that  the  struggle  they  waged 
against  prejudice,  apathy,  and  false  sentiment  before  succeeding,  as 
eventually  they  did,  in  establishing  the  admirable  mortuary  system 
that  now  prevails,  was  long  and  bitter.  The  measure  for  reform  was 
legalised,  it  would  seem,  about  the  year  1795,  after  a  great  body  of  the 
leading  physicians,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  also  of  France  and 
Austria,  had  proved  absolutely  that  the  utmost  necessity  existed  for 
a  radical  change ;  and  we  are  further  told  that  these  waiting 
mortuaries  'have  now  come  to  be  looked  upon  with  high  favour 
wherever  they  have  been  properly  established,'  and  that  '  no  single 
such  a  one  has  ever  been  abolished.' 

Being  anxious,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  avoid  gruesome  detail, 
I  shall  allude  here  to  only  a  few  out  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  of 
narrow  escapes  from  premature  burial,  and  of  cases  of  premature 
burial  that  actually  have  occurred,  of  which  irrefutable  evidence  is 
^obtainable.  It  is  significant  to  learn  that  wherever,  owing  to  the 
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gradual  expansion  of  towns,  or  for  any  other  reason,  graveyards  have 
been  dug  up,  unmistakable  evidence  of  premature  burial  has  been 
revealed,  though  naturally  all  reports  of  such  discoveries  have  been 
hushed  up  so  far  as  possible  lest  the  news  should  reach  the  ears  of 
relatives  and  cause  them  mental  anguish ;  also,  in  many  cases,  lest  the 
revelations  might  incriminate  the  doctors  who  signed  the  death 
certificates.  Thus  Dr.  Thouret,  who  was  present  at  the  destruction 
of  the  famous  vaults  of  Les  Innocens,  told  Mons.  Desgenettes  that 
many  of  the  skeletons  when  disinterred  were  found  in  positions  which 
indicated  beyond  doubt  that  the  dead  must  have  turned  in  their 
coffins — a  circumstance  that,  as  we  are  told,  so  shocked  Dr.  Thouret 
that  he  at  once  inserted  in  his  will  a  special  clause  relating  to  his  own 
burial.  Kempner  gives  similar  particulars  when  describing  dis- 
interments  which  have  taken  place  in  New  York  and  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  also  in  Holland  and  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Franz  Hartmann  alone  has  collected  particulars  of  some  seven 
hundred  cases  of  premature  burial  and  of  narrow  escapes  from  it, 
some  of  which,  he  tells  us,  occurred  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  On 
page  80  of  his  remarkable  book,  Premature  Burial,  he  mentions  the 
case  of  the  celebrated  actress,  Mile.  Rachel,  who  '  died '  in  Paris, 
but,  coming  suddenly  to  life  after  the  operation  for  embalmment  had 
been  begun,  died  in  reality  ten  hours  afterwards  from  the  injuries 
that  had  been  inflicted  upon  her.  In  a  village  in  Moravia  there 
occurred  another  case,  when  the  postmaster  died — at  least  so  it 
was  thought — in  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  When,  about  a  year  afterwards,  it 
became  necessary  to  disinter  a  proportion  of  the  bodies  in  the  grave- 
yard in  order  to  afford  facilities  for  enlarging  the  parish  church, 
the  terrible  fact  was  revealed  that  the  postmaster  had  been  buried 
whilst  still  alive, — a  discovery  that  caused  the  physician  who  had 
signed  the  death  certificate  to  become  insane.  As  I  write  I  have  by 
me  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  James  R.  Williamson,  one  of  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Premature  Burial,  an 
association  founded  in  1896  by  Mr.  William  Tebb,  F.R.G.S.,  and  the 
late  Colonel  E.  P.  Vollum,  already  mentioned.  The  letter,  which  is 
dated  February  27th,  1903,  contains  the  following  sentence  : — '  The 
husband  of  an  old  servant  of  ours  underwent  an  operation  in  a  London 
hospital.  He  was  supposed  to  have  died,  and  was,  therefore,  taken 
to  the  mortuary.  Fortunately  for  him  he  gave  signs  of  life  before 
being  buried,  and  is,  I  believe,  alive  now.' 

Mr.  Williamson  tells  me  that  he  could  fill  a  volume  with  descrip- 
tions of  cases  similar  to  this  one,  and  judging  by  the  pile  of  letters 
and  of  newspaper  cuttings  that  he  has  by  him  I  can  well  believe  it. 

It  will  be  urged,  as  it  often  has  been,  that  most  cases  of  premature 
burial,  and  of  escape  from  premature  burial,  happened  long  ago,  and 
that  the  majority  took  place  abroad.  Also  we  may  be  told  for  the 
hundredth  time  that  though  the  doctors  of  years  ago  no  doubt  did 
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make  mistakes,  the  medical  man  of  to-day  is  too  highly  educated  and 
trained  ever  to  blunder.  Unfortunately  the  mass  of  evidence  avail- 
able shows  that  the  number  of  instances  of  narrow  escape  from 
premature  burial  has  not  decreased  of  late  years,  but  that  it  has, 
on  the  contrary,  increased.  The  reason  for  the  belief  that  more 
persons  abroad  than  in  Great  Britain  are  buried  prematurely  is  that 
abroad  the  facilities  for  obtaining  indisputable  evidence  are  greater. 
There  is  a  letter  on  page  1104  of  the  Lancet  dated  June  14th,  1884, 
in  which  the  writer  describes  in  detail  the  appearance  presented 
by  two  bodies  which  he  saw  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  at  Bordeaux 
when  part  of  the  cemetery  there  had  been  dug  up.  Their  appearance 
was  too  terrible  for  description  here.  In  La  Presse  Medicate,  of  Paris, 
dated  August  17th,  1904,  there  is  an  article  by  Monsieur  S.  Icard, 
of  Marseilles,  whose  volume,  La  Mori  rc-elle  et  la  Mart  apparente,  was 
published  in  London  in  1897.  The  article  is  headed  '  The  Danger 
of  Apparent  Death,'  and  in  it  the  writer,  who  has  a  great  reputation 
in  the  medical  world,  describes  in  detail  some  twelve  cases  of  revival 
of  persons  who  in  almost  every  case  had  been  certified  as  dead  by 
medical  men,  the  body  in  one  instance  returning  to  life  while  several 
doctors  were  present  and  the  funeral  ceremony  was  actually  in  progress. 
M.  K.  Boussakis,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  Athens,  was  one  of  the  eyewitnesses  upon  that  occasion,  and  a 
similar  case  is  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Zacutus  Lusitanus, 
who  also  was  present.  Dr.  Icard  describes  in  the  same  article  a  case 
the  particulars  of  which,  supplied  to  him  by  the  burgomaster  of 
Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine,  in  Bavaria,  he  knows  to  be  true  i»  every 
detail.  On  June  13th,  1903,  he  tells  us,  a  child  four  days  old  was 
brought  to  the  mortuary  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  death  having 
been  certified  by  a  doctor  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  '  The 
doctor  examined  the  child,'  said  the  burgomaster,  '  and  found  every 
sign  of  death,  and  so  ordered  it  to  be  taken  to  the  mortuary.'  Yet 
before  it  had  been  in  the  mortuary  an  hour  it  showed  signs  of  life,  and 
subsequently  it  was  returned  to  its  mother. 

An  appalling  case  of  actual  interment  whilst  still  alive  is  described 
in  a  letter  published  in  the  Sunday  Times  dated  September  6th, 
1896.  The  letter  is  signed  by  the  musician,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bonawitz,  who 
practically  was  an  eyewitness.  Then  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's 
Church,  in  Cripplegate — the  church  where  Cromwell  was  married,  and 
where  Milton  is  buried — there  stands,  I  believe,  to  this  day  a  monument 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Constance  Whitney,  a  lady  whose  many  virtues 
are  described  upon  the  tablet.  A  figure  above  the  tablet  represents 
her  in  the  act  of  rising  from  her  coffin.  This  might  be  meant  to  be 
symbolical ;  but  in  the  Mysteries  of  Life  and  Death,  by  Horace  Welby, 
we  are  informed  on  page  116  that  the  unfortunate  lady  had  been 
buried  while  in  a  condition  of  suspended  animation,  and  that  conscious- 
ness returned  to  her  when  the  sexton  desecrated  the  body  in  the  hope 
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of  obtaining  possession  of  a  valuable  ring  left  upon  one  of  the  fingers. 
A  similar  story  has  been  told  of  other  persons  buried  in  a  fit  of  trance  or 
of  catalepsy,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  a  century  or  so  ago  the 
rifling  of  tombs  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  practice  we  can  well 
believe  that  this  lady  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  thus  restored  to 
consciousness  after  burial.  The  grave  of  Madame  Blunden  in  the 
cemetery  of  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire,  also  bears  an  interesting 
inscription.  It  is  descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  the  unfortunate 
lady  was  interred  prematurely,  but  the  original  words  are  now 
obliterated.  The  incident  is  referred  to  in  Dr.  Cooper's  The  Uncer- 
tainty of  the  Signs  of  Death.  That  misstatements  upon  this  subject 
may  from  time  to  time  have  crept  into  some  of  the  newspapers,  and 
even,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  some  of  the  less  reputable  of  our 
journals  may  knowingly  have  published  such  misstatements,  is  likely  ; 
yet  the  mass  of  authenticated  evidence  to  prove  that  a  proportion 
of  persons  in  all  ages  have  been  buried  whilst  still  alive  is  so  over- 
whelming that  the  publication  of  fictitious  statements  is  uncalled 
for  even  if  sensational  news  is  what  such  journals  wish  to  serve  up 
for  their  readers.  The  authenticated  cases  of  narrow  escape  from 
premature  burial  that  have  occurred  within  even  the  last  few  years 
are  more  numerous  than  many  of  the  readers  of  this  article  may 
feel  inclined  to  believe.  I  will  mention  two  or  three  only. 

In  September,  1895,  a  boy  named  Ernest  Wicks  was  found  lying  on 
the  grass  in  Regent's  Park,  and  after  being  laid  out  on  a  slab,  as  dead, 
in  the  St.  Marylebone  mortuary,  he  was  resuscitated  by  the  keeper, 
Mr.  Ellis,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ellis.  When  the  doctor  arrived  the  boy 
was  breathing  freely,  though  still  insensible,  and  later  he  was  removed 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  There  the  surgeon  pronounced  him  to  be 
'  recovering  from  a  fit.'  Then,  at  an  inquest  held  at  Wigan,  by 
Mr.  S.  Brighouse,  one  of  the  County  Coroners  for  Lancashire,  on 
December  21st,  1902,  the  coroner  is  reported  to  have  remarked  with 
considerable  emphasis  that  '  the  circumstances  were,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  he  had  ever  had  to  disclose  to  a  jury,'  for  the  child 
had,  he  said,  '  died '  four  times,  and  the  mother  had  obtained  three 
medical  certificates  of  death  on  the  strength  of  her  own  diagnoses  !  A 
third  case  which  I  quote  at  haphazard  occurred  in  1905,  when  a  Mrs. 
Holden,  aged  twenty-eight,  living  at  Hapton,  near  Accrington,  '  died,' 
and  the  doctor's  certificate  of  death  was  obtained,  the  insurance 
company  was  informed,  and  all  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral  were 
made.  Whilst  measuring  the  body,  however,  the  undertaker  noticed 
a  twitching  movement  of  the  eyelids,  and  eventually  the  woman's 
life  was  saved.  A  case  was  reported  in  the  Midland  Daily  Telegraph 
dated  January  7th  of  this  year — 1907 — when  a  child  admitted  into 
the  Farnham  Isolation  Hospital  '  to  all  intents  and  purposes  died ' 
whilst  an  operation  was  being  performed  upon  it.  Artificial  respira- 
tion was  had  recourse  to,  and  the  patient  who,  according  to  the 
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Coroner  for  West  Surrey,  had  not  breathed  for  twenty  minutes, 
recovered.  The  latest  authenticated  case  of  all,  however,  is  that 
of  Mr.  J.  Fegan,  of  Dane  Street,  Rochdale,  described  in  the  Weekly 
Dispatch  dated  June  2nd  last. l 

Confirmed  sceptics,  in  addition  to  the  great  body  of  men  who 
have  much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  the  introduction  of  stringent 
burial  reforms,  wish  us  to  believe  that  all  regulations  for  the  burial 
of  our  dead  are  quite  in  order,  and  that  statements  to  the  contrary 
are  groundless.  Yet  even  the  few  instances  that  I  have  cited  should 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  gradually,  and  let  me  add  rapidly,  growing 
suspicion  is  justified  that  our  burial  laws  are  badly  in  need  of  com- 
plete reform.  If  further  proofs  be  needed  I  would  refer  the  reader  to 
the  mass  of  information  that  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  to  the  follow- 
ing among  the  many  journals  which  contain  authenticated  reports 
of  cases  of  premature  burial,  or  of  cases  of  narrow  escape  from 
premature  burial,  that  have  occurred  within  the  last  comparatively 
few  years  : — the  Undertakers'  Journal,  August,  1886  ;  January,  1887  ; 
July,  1888;  July,  1889;  August,  1889;  July,  1890;  July,  1893; 
August,  1893  ;  September,  1893  ;  January,  1891,  the  editor  remarking 
in  the  issue  last  named  that  '  it  has  been  proved  beyond  all  contra- 
diction that  there  are  more  burials  alive  than  is  generally  supposed,' 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  seeing  that  on  page  85  of  the  issue 
referred  to  no  less  than  five  cases  of  narrow  escape  from  being  buried 
alive  are  reported,  one  being  that  of  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  then  well 
known  in  St.  Leonards,  who,  after  being  medically  pronounced  to  be 
dead,  suddenly  revived.  Other  references  are  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  dated  October  31st,  1885  (wherein  is  narrated 
the  notorious  case  of  a  child  at  Stamford  Hill  who  recovered  con- 
sciousness after  being  for  five  days  in  a  trance  following  on  convul- 
sions) ;  in  thd  Spectator  dated  October  19th,  1895 ;  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, January  26th,  1889  ;  July  6th,  1889  ;  December  12th,  1893  ; 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  September  24th,  1895 ;  the  Pott  Mall  Gazette, 
May  llth,  1891 ;  the  Lancet,  July  7th,  1884 ;  May  31st,  1890 ;  and 
September  12th,  1896.  The  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  consider- 
able, books  dealing  with  it  being  published  in  many  languages.  By 
far  the  most  exhaustive  work  upon  it  in  English  is  the  second  edition 
of  Premature  Burial  and  How  it  may  be  Prevented,  by  Mr.  William 
Tebb  (a  member  of  whose  family  had  an  exceedingly  distressing 
experience  in  this  connection)  and  the  late  Colonel  E.  P.  Vollum, 
edited  by  Dr.  Walter  R.  Hadwen,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. ; 
while  among  the  medical  men  of  distinction  who  have  dealt  exhaus- 
tively with  the  subject  may  be  named  Winslow,  Bruhier,  Koppen, 
Bouchut,  Lenormand,  Kempner,  Moore  Russell  Fletcher,  Gannal, 

1  As  the  proof  sheets  of  this  article  are  passing  through  the  press,  the  daily  news- 
papers dated  the  14th  of  September  (last  month)  report  the  narrow  escape  from 
premature  burial,  while  in  a  trance,  of  a  Mrs.  Bees,  of  Nora  Street,  Cardiff.  -B.  J.  T. 
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Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Huf eland, 
Struve,  Marcus  Herz,  Kite,  Curry,  and  Anthony  Fothergill ;  and  quite 
recently,  Spencer,  Laborde,  Maze,  Lignieres,  Wilder,  Hartmann,  and 
Icard. 

Some  years  ago  the  Paris  Figaro  dealt  at  considerable  length  with 
the  subject  of  the  possibility  of  premature  burial  occurring  somewhat 
frequently,  and  within  fifteen  days  the  editor  received  over  four 
hundred  letters  from  different  parts  of  France,  all  from  persons  who 
either  had  been  almost  buried  alive,  or  who  knew  of  such  cases.  At 
first  this  may  seem  remarkable,  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  some 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  stated  officially  that  the  proportion  of  bodies 
which  come  to  life  again  in  the  French  mortuaries  is  one  in  three 
hundred,  we  are  less  surprised.  Indeed  Dr.  Franz  Hartmann  himself 
has  told  us  that  during  May  and  June,  1896,  he  received  no  less  than 
sixty-three  letters  from  persons  who  had  escaped  premature  burial 
through  fortunate  accident.  The  cases  obtained  from  medical  sources 
alone,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Tebb's  Premature  Burial,  second  edition, 
include  219  narrow  escapes  from  being  buried  alive ;  149  pre- 
mature interments  that  actually  took  place  ;  ten  cases  of  bodies 
being  dissected  before  life  was  extinct ;  three  cases  in  which  this 
mistake  was  very  nearly  made  ;  and  two  cases  where  the  work  of 
embalmment  was  begun  before  life  was  extinct.  And  yet  with  these 
figures  before  us,  and  with  an  average  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  only 
two  disinterments  out  of  every  100,000  bodies  buried,  we  are  told 
quite  cheerfully  by  optimistic  apologists  that  the  burial  laws  are  all 
that  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  inquisitive  who  wish  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  this  really  is  so  are  merely  '  cranks,'  '  faddists,' 
'  busybodies,'  '  alarmists,'  and  so  on,  while  cases  of  premature  burial 
are  so  rare — so  they  maintain — as  to  be  practically  non-existent. 
Upon  what  ground  do  they  base  the  last  statement  ?  The  facts 
that  I  have  set  down,  and  those  I  am  about  to  set  down,  can  all  be 
verified.  If  the  upholders  of  our  existing  burial  laws  have  trustworthy 
evidence  to  bring  forward  to  prove  that  all  is  well,  by  all  means  let  us 
have  it.  At  present  there  is  but  one  way  of  safeguarding  ourselves 
to  some  extent — a  very  uncertain  way — and  that  is  by  leaving 
in  our  wills  the  necessary  instructions,  a  precaution  that  persons 
so  well  known  to  fame  as  Herbert  Spencer,  Edmund  Yates,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  Judge  Charles  J.  Daniels  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Daniel  O'Connell, 
Lord  Lytton,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson, 
Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Harriet  Martineau,  Miss 
Ada  Cavendish  and  many  more  are  known  to  have  taken.  Just  a  year 
before  her  death  Lady  Burton,  widow  of  the  famous  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  herself  told  me  that  she  had  left  written  instructions  that 
after  her  death  her  heart  was  to  be  pierced  with  a  needle,  and  her 
body  submitted  to  a  post-mortem  examination  and  afterwards  em- 
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balmed  by  expert  embalmers.  She  had,  so  she  told  me,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  been  seized  with  fits  of  trance. 

There  is  a  sinister  significance  in  a  sentence  to  be  found  in  Observa- 
tions on  Apparent  Death,  by  Dr.  James  Curry,  who  early  in  the  last 
century  was  Senior  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  that  '  the  time  is  still  within  the 
recollection  of  many  now  living  when  it  was  almost  universally  believed 
that  life  quitted  the  body  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  person  had 
ceased  to  breathe.'  Are  not  many  physicians  still  of  that  opinion  ? 
According  to  the  authors  of  Premature  Burial  it  is  to-day  the  opinion 
of  many  medical  men  that  when  a  sick  man  ceases  to  breathe,  when 
volition  is  suspended,  and  when  the  stethoscope  reveals  no  signs  of 
cardiac  action,  death  is  real  and  the  case  beyond  recovery,  in  spite 
of  all  the  evidence  that  exists  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  belief .  There 
are,  indeed,  some  thirty  forms  of  disease,  in  addition  to  conditions 
to  which  the  body  is  subject  that  cannot  be  termed  disease,  in  addition 
also  to  certain  incidents  and  accidents,  which  can  produce  all  the  usual 
symptoms  of  death  and  deceive  even  the  cleverest  of  physicians. 
Conditions  known  to  have  caused  apparent  death  and  to  have  baffled 
experienced  physicians  are  trance ;  catalepsy ;  hysteria  ;  chorea ; 
hypnotism ;  somnambulism  and  neurasthenia ;  also  the  condition 
produced  by  a  stroke  of  lightning ;  by  sunstroke  and  by  anaesthesia 
from  chloroform,  &c. ;  eclamptic  coma  in  pregnancy ;  stillbirth ; 
asphyxia  from  various  gases,  vapours,  and  smoke  ;  narcotism  from 
opium  and  other  agents ;  convulsive  maladies  ;  drowning ;  nervous 
shock  from  gunshot  or  electricity ;  smothering  under  snow,  earth, 
grain,  or  in  bed ;  strangulation ;  epilepsy ;  mental  and  physical 
exhaustion  ;  syncope  ;  extreme  heat  and  cold  ;  alcoholic  intoxication  ; 
haemorrhages  ;  suspended  animation  from  mental  disorders  ;  excessive 
emotion  ;  fright ;  intense  excitement ;  apoplectic  seizures  and  so-called 
heart  failures.  All  other  cases  of  apparent  death  that  do  not  show 
indisputable  evidence  that  the  person  believed  to  be  deceased  passed 
through  disease  of  a  duration  and  severity  sufficient  to  cause  actual 
death  should  be  diagnosed  with  extreme  care.  For,  according  to  the 
records  left  by  medical  men  for  centuries  past,  and  in  the  words  of 
Hufeland,  '  Death  does  not  come  suddenly  ;  it  is  a  gradual  process 
from  actual  life  to  apparent  death  ;  and  from  that  to  actual  death.' 
This  is  the  rule  of  nature,  except  when  the  vital  apparatus  becomes 
completely  disorganised  suddenly,  a  condition  that  can  as  a  rule 
be  ascertained  for  certain  only  by  means  of  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. '  Under  nature's  laws,'  wrote  Dr.  A.  B.  Granville,  '  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  sudden  death.' 

Medical  men  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  condition 
known  as  suspended  animation  are  unanimous  in  their  belief  that 
the  persons  most  subject  to  one  or  more  of  the  various  forms  of  death- 
counterfeit  are  to  be  found  chiefly  among  those  whose  daily  avocation 
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necessarily  exhausts  the  nervous  force  faster  than  the  natural  powers 
are  able  to  recuperate  it,  and  who  have  frequent  recourse  to  stimulants 
or  to  narcotics  in  the  hope  of  counteracting  the  feeling  of  depression 
that  usually  follows.  Almost  equally  liable  to  be  overtaken  by  these 
simulacra  of  death  are  the  poor — the  overworked,  ill-fed,  and  ill- 
conditioned  classes.  '  Six  or  seven  days,'  says  Hufeland,  when  treat- 
ing of  trance,  '  are  often  required  to  restore  such  cases,'  while  Dr. 
Gowers  declares  that  '  nervous  exhaustion  is  a  common  predisponent ; 
and  emotional  disturbances,  especially  religious  excitement,  or  sudden 
alarm,  a  blow  on  the  head  and  back,  are  frequent  immediate  causes. 
It  occasionally  occurs  in  the  course  of  mental  affections,  and  especially 
melancholia,  and  as  an  early  symptom  of  epilepsy.' 

Other  medical  experts  who  have  spoken  practically  to  the  same 
effect  are  Dr.  Leonce  Lenormand,  who  refers  to  the  question  in  his 
volume,  Des  Inhumations  Precipitees,  pp.  85-104 ;  Dr.  Charles  Londe, 
in  La  Mort  Apparente,  p.  16 ;  and  Struve  in  his  essay  on  Suspended 
Animation,  p.  140.  In  CasselVs  Family  Physician,  the  joint  work  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  principal  London  hospitals,  an  inter- 
esting case  of  catalepsy  is  described,  a  lady  being  liable  to  seizure 
whilst  reading  aloud.  '  She  would  stop  suddenly,  in  the  middle  qf  a 
sentence,  and  a  peculiar  stiffness  of  the  whole  body  would  seize  her, 
fixing  her  limbs  immovably  for  several  minutes.  Then  it  would  pass 
off,  and  the  reading  would  be  continued  at  the  very  word  at  which  it 
had  been  interrupted,  the  patient  being  quite  unconscious  that  any- 
thing had  happened.' 

The  writer  adds  that  sometimes  fits  of  this  kind  '  last  for  days 
and  days  together,'  and  that  '  it  seems  not  improbable  that  people 
may  have  been  buried  in  this  state  in  mistake  for  death.'  A  case  of 
exceptional  interest  is  described  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
&c.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  the  Lancet 
dated  December  22nd,  1883,  on  pp.  1078-80.  The  trance  he  speaks 
of,  which  lasted  twenty-three  consecutive  weeks,  attracted'  a  great 
deal  of  attention  at  the  time  and  gave  rise  to  a  long  controversy. 

Among  many  famous  men  known  to  have  been  subject  to  fits  of 
trance  and  of  catalepsy  may  be  mentioned  Benjamin  Disraeli,  of 
whom  Fitzgerald  Molloy  tells  us  in  his  Life  of  the  Gorgeous  Lady 
Bkssington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  37-38,  that  '  in  his  youth  he  was  seized  with 
fits  of  giddiness,  during  which  the  world  swung  round  him,  he  became 
abstracted,  and  once  fell  into  a  trance  from  which  he  did  not  recover 
for  a  week,'  while  both  Cardinal  Spinosa  and  Cardinal  Somaglia  were 
operated  upon  for  embalmment  whilst  still  alive.  We  know  that  rigor 
mortis  is  popularly  believed  to  be  a  proof  positive  of  death,  yet  no  less 
an  authority  than  Dr.  Samuel  Barker  Pratt  pronounced  rigor  mortis 
to  be  in  reality  a  lip-action  caused  by  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
nerve-forces  of  the  body,  adding  that  it  is  distinctly  akin  to,  and  the 
same  in  effect  as,  the  tightening  of  a  muscle,  or  other  similar 
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psychological  actions  in  the  living  body.  Dr.  Roger  S.  Chew  declares 
equally  that  this  symptom  is  '  a  condition  that  seldom  or  never  super- 
venes in  the  hot  weather  in  India,'  and  that  often  it  is  a  sign  of 
catalepsy ;  while  Dr.  A.  de  Labordette  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Lifeboat  Institution  mentioned  that  he  had  '  collected 
manifold  observations  relating  to  persons  drowned  or  asphyxiated, 
in  whose  case  contraction  of  the  jaws  was  remarked,  and  who  were 
subsequently  restored  to  life,'  a  statement  in  which  Dr.  Brown-Sequard 
is  known  to  have  concurred. 

Another  '  infallible '  proof  of  death — though  now  shown  to  be 
untrustworthy — is  obtained  by  means  of  the  diaphanous  test.  This 
test  consists  in  holding  in  front  of  and  close  to  a  strong  artificial 
light  the  hand  of  the  person  believed  to  be  dead,  the  fingers  being 
extended  and  just  touching  one  another.  The  theory  is  that  if  the 
line  of  scarlet  runs  round  the  ringers  the  body  is  still  alive,  but  that 
if  it  is  no  longer  visible  death  has  actually  taken  place.  So  strongly 
impressed  with  the  value  of  this  discovery  was  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  that  it  promised  to  reward  the  discoverer  very  handsomely. 
Yet  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  after  testing  it  with  great  care 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  test  of  only  secondary  importance  ;  Dr.  Edwin 
Haward,  on  page  1404  of  the  Lancet  dated  June  10th,  1893,  proved 
it  to  be  not  infallible  ;  Dr.  Gannal  in  his  Signes  de  la  Mart,  p.  54, 
maintains  that  '  the  loss  of  transparency  of  the  fingers  is  an  uncertain 
sign,  because  with  certain  subjects  it  takes  place  some  time  before 
death  ;  next  because  it  does  not  always  occur  in  a  corpse ;  and  finally 
because  it  exists  under  certain  circumstances  in  sick  persons ' ;  and 
lastly  Orfila,  in  Mededne  Ltgale,  page  478,  vol.  i.,  fourth  edition, 
writes  that  '  this  sign  (the  transparency  test)  can  be  of  no  use,  because 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  fingers  of  corpses  if  placed  between  the 
eye  and  the  flame  of  a  candle,  are  transparent,  even  when  this  experi- 
ment is  made  one  or  two  days  after  death.'  I  may  mention  in  this 
connection  that  Dr.  John  Oswald  remarks  on  page  65  of  his  book, 
Suspended  Animal  Life,  'in  consequence  of  an  ignorant  confidence 
placed  in  them  (the  signs  of  death)  persons  who  might  have  been 
restored  to  life  .  .  .  have  been  consigned  to  the  grave '  ;  that  Dr. 
Gowers  observes  on  page  1063  of  Quairis  Dictionary  of  Medicine — 
'  persons  have  certainly  been  buried  in  this  state  (the  state  of  trance) '  ; 
and  that  even  as  recently  as  September,  1903,  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow 
declared  that  *  all  the  appearances  of  death  •  may  be  so  strikingly 
displayed  in  a  person  in  a  cataleptic  condition  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  burial  to  take  place  while  life  is  not  extinct,'  adding,  '  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  ordinary  tests  employed  to  ascertain  that  life  is 
extinct  are  sufficient ;  I  maintain  that  the  only  satisfactory  proof  of 
death  is  decomposition.' 

The  question  will  now  be  asked — How  can  anybody,  in  the  face 
of  this  great  mass  of  incontrovertible  evidence,  remain  an  opponent 
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of  stringent  burial  reform  ?  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  Apathy, 
prejudice,  indifference,  scepticism  so  ingrained  that  apparently  nothing 
can  uproot  it — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  direct  causes  of  nothing 
being  done,  and  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  violent  opposition  that  is 
raised  in  certain  quarters  when  the  question  of  burial  reform  is  mooted. 
Then,  though  many  of  our  leading  physicians  in  almost  every  period 
of  history  have,  as  we  have  to  some  extent  seen,  been  of  opinion 
that  a  proportion  of  our  '  dead '  are  interred  prematurely,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  profession  have  as  systematically  pooh-poohed  the  idea, 
and  that  for  rather  obvious  reasons.  To  begin  with,  they  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  cannot  distinguish  between  life  and 
death  ;  next,  they  do  not  wish  their  patients  to  lose  confidence  in 
them  ;  lastly,  they  desire — charitably  enough — to  allay  anxiety  in 
the  mind  of  the  general  public.  But  is  charity  in  such  a  case  as  this 
allied  to  wisdom  ?  Can  it,  when  all  is  said,  rightly  be  termed  kind- 
ness ?  The  German  nation  bears  a  reputation  for  being  level-headed  ; 
is  it  likely  it  would  have  gone  to  the  enormous  expense  it  has  to 
establish  waiting  mortuaries  had  it  not  felt  firmly  convinced  that 
such  mortuaries  are  of  paramount  necessity  if  the  possibility  of  pre- 
mature burial  taking  place  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  ? 

In  England  it  has  been  pronounced  a  misdemeanour — Reg.  v. 
Sharpe,  1  Dearsley  and  Bell,  160 — to  disinter  a  body  without  lawful 
authority ;  and  too  rigorous  an  interpretation  of  this  law,  and  of 
similar  enactments  in  other  countries,  has — of  this  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt — led  to  the  suffocation  of  many  a  victim  of  mistaken  diagnosis. 
'  They  waited  for  the  Home  Secretary  '  ;  '  They  waited  for  the  police  ' ; 
'  They  waited  for  the  Mayor ' ;  '  They  waited  for  the  magistrate  ' ; 
'  They  waited  for  the  local  authorities  ' — these  are  among  the  head- 
lines we  come  across  frequently  in  the  newspapers  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  until  a  Parliament  has  the  courage  to  take  active  steps 
to  establish  not  a  partial,  but  a  complete  reform,  we  shall  continue 
to  come  across  them.  This  is  no  one-sided  question.  It  is  not  a 
bogey  raised  for  political  purposes.  Nor  is  it  a  plea  advanced  to 
catch  party  votes.  There  are  some  among  our  ratepayers  who  will 
cry  out  in  dismay  that  our  rates  form  already  a  burden  almost  greater 
than  they  can  bear.  That  is  quite  likely.  I  would,  however,  ask 
such  men  not  to  forget  that  we  one  and  all  run  the  terrible  risk  that 
I  have  shown  them  exists  in  reality,  and  not  in  imagination,  and  that 
until  the  necessary  changes  are  brought  about  that  risk  will  remain 
to  haunt  us  every  time  we  lose  a  friend  or  relative. 

Mr.  James  Brooke  Little  and  other  well-known  lawyers 
have  pointed  out  that  there  are  to-day  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  public  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
matters  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead.  These  Acts  contain 
provisions  dealing  with  the  interment  of  bodies,  the  establishment  of 
burial  boards,  the  providing,  enlarging,  and  repairing  of  burial  grounds, 
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churchyards,  and  cemeteries,  and  the  preservation  of  order  therein, 
the  regulation  of  burial  ceremonies,  registration  of  burials,  the  burial 
of  the  poor,  of  suicides,  murderers,  and  drowned  persons,  the  removal 
of  bodies,  the  closing  of  burial  grounds  and  the  conversion  of  dis- 
used burial  grounds  into  open  spaces,  the  superintendence  of  tomb- 
stones and  monuments,  the  destination  of  fees,  the  establishment  of 
mortuaries,  and  other  matters  more  or  less  connected  with  the  subject 
of  burial.  Yet  the  granting  of  death  certificates,  in  other  words 
the  business  of  ascertaining  beyond  all  doubt  that  bodies  that  are  to 
be  buried  really  are  dead,  apparently  is  deemed  to  be  a  matter  of  less 
importance.  As  Dr.  Hadwen  has  more  than  once  pointed  out  very 
forcibly,  the  system  of  death  certification  in  this  country  is  little 
short  of  contemptible,  not  to  say  disgraceful.  Let  me  give  but  a 
single  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  law  operates.  A  mother, 
let  us  say,  takes  a  child  to  a  medical  man  for  advice.  Some  days 
later  she  calls  upon  him  to  say  that  the  child  has  died — we  will  say 
in  convulsions.  Upon  the  strength  of  that  bare  statement  the  doctor 
is  supposed  to  give  a  certificate  of  death,  and  is  legally  justified  in 
doSng  so.  He  need  not  inspect  the  child  that  is  said  to  be  dead,  nor 
need  he  instruct  anybody  to  do  so,  nor  has  he  power  to  withhold  the 
certificate  of  death  without  first  of  all  communicating  with  the 
coroner,  in  which  case  he  must  be  prepared  to  give  strong  reasons  for 
having  done  so.  Even  if  he  wish  to  enter  the  house  where  the  child 
is  lying  dead,  or  it  may  be  in  a  condition  resembling  death,  he  has 
no  power  to  force  an  entrance  without  the  consent  of  the  friends  ;  and 
the  law  safeguards  him  from  all  risk  of  false  or  erroneous  certification 
by  allowing  him  to  insert  in  the  certificate  of  death  the  words,  '  So 
I  am  informed.'  Yet  a  certificate  obtained  thus,  that  is  to  say  solely 
upon  the  strength  of  the  diagnosis  of  an  individual  who  may  be  wholly 
ignorant  and  unintelligent,  is  accepted  without  question  or  hesitation 
by  the  registrar.  The  abuse  to  which  this  practice  may  be  put 
is  obvious,  especially  in  connection  with  the  obtaining  of  money 
from  insurance  companies.  Indeed,  not  only  should  the  law  insist 
that  no  burial  or  other  disposal  of  a  dead  body  shall  take  place  without 
a  medical  certificate  of  death — for,  as  Dr.  Hadwen  points  out,  thousands 
of  persons  are  buried  in  this  country  year  after  year  without  attention 
being  paid  even  to  this  formality — but  no  certificate  should  be  given 
without  a  personal  inspection  and  examination  of  the  body,  and 
the  certificate  ought  to  state  plainly  the  signs  from  which  death  is 
inferred.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  when  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  April  30th,  1884,  Dr.  Charles  Cameron 
moved  the  introduction  of  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Regulation)  Bill, 
he  stated  that  '  a  very  large  number  of  our  population  die  without 
any  medical  attendance  at  all,  or  at  least  without  having  ever  received 
sufficient  medical  attention  to  enable  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death 
to  be  given  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written.' 
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In  point  of  fact,  some  10,000  death  certificates  in  which  the 
cause  of  death  is  not  even  stated,  are  accepted  every  year  by  the 
Registrar-General  in  this  country.  On  March  27th,  1893,  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.D.,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  rule  for 
granting  death  certificates  as  it  obtains  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Fourteen  sittings  were  held,  and  thirty-two  witnesses  were  examined. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  all  the  witnesses  agreed  that  serious 
defects  existed  in  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  and  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations were  put  forward.  It  was  shown  that  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  of  death,  the  causes,  in  some  4  per  cent,  of  them,  were  ill- 
defined  and  unspecified,  and  it  was  further  shown  that  many  practi- 
tioners had  forms  specially  printed  for  their  own  use,  and  that  in 
these  forms  all  mention  of  attendance  was  omitted,  the  object  of 
the  omission  naturally  being  to  enable  the  doctor  to  give  certificates 
of  death  in  cases  which  he  had  not  attended.  Consequently  it  is 
interesting  to  read  in  the  Lancet  of  March  30th  last — 1907 — that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  that  week  received  a  joint  deputation  from 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  Medical  Legal  Society,  which 
was  introduced  by  Sir  William  J.  Collins,  M.P.,  and  that  Sir  William 
Collins  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  considerable 
emphasis  upon  the  imperfections  and  the  dangers  of  our  existing 
lax  system  of  death  certification,  pointing  out  in  how  many  different 
cases  the  drawing  up  of  a  preliminary  report  in  cases  of  suspected 
unnatural  deaths  was  left  to  the  unskilled  coroners'  officers.  These 
views  were  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  John  Troutbeck,  coroner  for 
the  South-Western  district  of  London ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
his  reply  promised  to  give  his  most  serious  consideration  to  the  matter, 
which,  he  said,  he  deemed  to  be  of  real  and  great  importance.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  our  law  ordains  that  a  death  certificate  may  be  given  by 
a  doctor  who  merely  receives  information  that  death  has  occurred, 
and  that  the  body  may  be  buried  on  the  strength  of  that  certificate, 
whereas  the  London  Cremation  Society  requires  two  medical  certifi- 
cates before  it  will  proceed  to  cremate  any  corpse,  would  be  grotesque 
if  it  were  less  significant. 

The  Bill  now  drawn  up,  which,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  will 
become  law  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  may  be  cited  as  the  Bill 
for  the  Prevention  of  Premature  Burial,  1907.  It  provides  that  no 
body  shall  be  buried  without  a  medical  certificate  of  the  fact  of  death, 
given  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  body  and  stating  the  signs 
from  which  death  is  inferred.  Provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  death  verifiers  to  whom  any  person  dissatisfied  with  the 
certificate  of  death  may  appeal.  Powers  are  given  to  justices  to  order 
the  exhumation  of  a  body  buried  without  a  death  certificate,  and 
persons  charged  with  illegal  exhumation  may  plead  that  a  body  was 
illegally  buried.  Powers  are  also  given  to  sanitary  authorities  to 
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provide  waiting  mortuaries  where  bodies  are  to  be  kept  until  the 
fact  of  death  is  conclusively  ascertained. 

With  reference  to  waiting  mortuaries,  a  few  particulars  concern- 
ing those  in  use  in  such  towns  as  Munich,  Frankfort,  Weimar,  Stutt- 
gart, Berlin,  and  other  German  cities,  also  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere  in 
Austria,  will  prove  instructive,  for  these  mortuaries  serve  as  models 
that  might  with  great  advantage  be  copied  in  our  own  country.  The 
first  '  modern '  mortuary  in  Germany  was  opened  at  Weimar,  in 
1791,  and  the  city  of  Munich  alone  has  now  no  less  than  ten  such 
mortuaries — perhaps  the  best-appointed  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country.  The  apparently  dead  are  taken  to  these  mortuaries  in  the 
charge  of  physicians  and  attendants.  There,  Mr.  Tebb  tells  us  in 
the  new  edition  of  his  Premature  Burial  and  How  it  May  be  Prevented, 
the  bodies,  dressed  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  are  laid  upon  tables  in 
rooms  kept  well  warmed — the  temperature,  according  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson,  should  be  kept  at  about  84°  Fahr. — well  ventilated, 
and  well  lighted.  There  they  remain  for  from  forty-eight  to  seventy- 
two  hours,  except  when  signs  of  decomposition  become  manifest 
sooner,  or  when  the  death  was  due  to  infectious  disease.  An  exten- 
sion of  time  is  almost  always  allowed  if  application  for  it  be  made  by 
the  physician  in  attendance,  or  by  a  member  of  the  dead  man's  family. 
Cords,  which  connect  with  an  alarm  bell,  are  attached  to  the  fingers  of 
the  body  believed  to  be  dead,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  life  returning, 
the  alarm  may  be  given  at  once.  Even  this  system  could  be  improved 
upon,  however,  for  the  bodies  might  be  left  in  the  mortuaries  in  every 
case  until  signs  of  decomposition  become  apparent.  In  the  official 
regulations  in  Wiirtemberg  for  the  inspection  of  dead  bodies  there 
appears  the  following  clause  : — '  No  corpse  must  be  interfered  with 
before  the  arrival  of  the  inspector,  who  is  expected  to  pay  several 
visits  before  granting  the  death  certificate,  which  he  alone  is  authorised 
to  do.' 

^We  are  told  repeatedly  by  the  opponents  of  burial  reform  that 
there  never  has  been  an  authenticated  case  of  resuscitation  in  a 
mortuary  in  Germany.  Clearly  such  persons  must  have  been  mis- 
informed, for  in  the  report  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  for 
1880,  No.  174,  page  84,  there  appears  a  letter  from  Herr  Ehrhart, 
Mayor  of  Munich,  dated  May  2nd,  1880,  in  which  is  the  following 
sentence  : — '  The  lengthy  period  during  which  these  establishments 
(the  mortuaries)  have  been  utilised,  the  order  which  has  always  pre- 
vailed, the  manner  in  which  the  remains  are  disposed  and  adorned, 
the  resuscitation  of  some  who  were  believed  to  be  dead  (the  italics  are 
mine)  have  all  contributed  to  remove  any  sentimental  objections  to 
these  establishments.' 

In  addition  I  find  the  following  statement  published  on  page  182 
of  Gaubert's  work,  Les  Chambres  Mortuaires  d'Attente : — '  We  have 
collected  in  Germany  fourteen  cases  of  apparent  death  followed  by 
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return  to  life  in  mortuaries,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  for 
the  prevention  of  such  occurrences.' 

The  Medical  Times  and  Hospital  Gazette  dated  April  18th,  1903, 
in  a  leading  article  upon  the  subject  of  granting  death  certificates, 
said  : — '  It  must  be  remembered,  as  we  have  more  than  once  demon- 
strated, that  there  is  a  powerful  and  increasing  body  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country  demanding  some  safeguard  against  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  possibility  of  burial  alive,  in  consequence  of  the  present 
laxity  of  the  law.' 

But  I  have  said  enough.  The  facts  recorded  in  the  foregoing 
pages  cry  aloud  for  reform.  They  have,  moreover,  all  been  obtained 
from  wholly  trustworthy  sources,  and  can,  as  I  have  said,  be  verified. 
Several  points  at  once  stand  out  prominently : 

First,  owing  to  the  condition  of  our  burial  law,  many  persons 
have  been  buried  alive. 

Secondly,  many  persons,  alive  now,  will  be  buried  before  life  is 
extinct  unless  a  reform  is  quickly  brought  about. 

Thirdly,  very  many  persons  have  only  just  escaped  being  buried 
whilst  still  alive. 

Fourthly,  sudden  death,  except  in  cases  of  accident,  occurs  but 
rarely. 

Fifthly,  the  only  true  sign  of  death  is  the  beginning  of 
decomposition. 

Sixthly,  fits  of  trance  and  of  catalepsy  are  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Lastly,  in  some  cases  the  victims  of  suspended  animation  can  see 
and  hear  all  that  goes  on  around  them ;  in  other  cases  they  are  quite 
unconscious. 

BASIL  TOZEE. 
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AUTHENTICITY  OF  ANCIENT 
LITERATURE,    SECULAR    AND    SACRED 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  among  scholars  that  the  credit  attaching  to 
any  books  of  high  antiquity  depends  upon  evidence.  An  ancient 
book  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  what  it  pretends  to  be  ;  it  may  be  the 
work  of  the  author  whose  name  it  bears  or  of  somebody  else  writing 
in  his  name  ;  it  may  be  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  with  its 
reputed  author  or  long  posterior  to  him  ;  but  whatever  it  is,  its  genesis, 
its  history,  and  its  character  are  matters  of  evidence  :  they  can  be 
determined  by  evidence,  and  in  no  other  way.  The  evidence,  of  course, 
may  be  either  external  or  internal,  objective  or  subjective  ;  and  the 
value  of  the  different  kinds  of  evidence  in  literary  problems  may  be 
differently  appraised  ;  but  the  sole  test  of  authenticity  in  literature  is 
evidence. 

The  demand  that  the  Bible  should  be  treated  like  any  other  book 
was  considered  to  be  a  dangerous  heresy  in  the  age  marked  by  the 
publication  of  Essays  and  Reviews.  Times  have  changed,  and  it  is 
now  the  demand  which  orthodoxy  prefers  against  the  so-called  Higher 
Criticism. 

It  is  legitimate,  perhaps,  to  wish  that  the  critics  who  condemn  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  as  being 
defective  in  point  of  literary  evidence,  would  clearly  declare  what 
amount  of  evidence  they  would  regard  as  sufficient  to  justify  belief 
in  the  authenticity  of  a  book  nearly  two  thousand  years  old.  For  then 
it  would  be  possible  to  argue  for  or  against  the  necessity  of  so  much 
evidence  ;  it  would  be  possible  also  to  show  whether  the  evidence  for 
a  particular  book  falls  short  of  or  comes  up  to  the  required  amount ; 
and  if  a  book  in  respect  of  its  evidence  satisfies  the  demand,  and  yet 
is  not  accepted  by  the  critics,  it  is  clearly  not  for  want  of  evidence  that 
they  reject  the  book,  but  for  some  other  reason.  Thus  they  may  hold 
that  a  book  is  discredited  if  it  contains  what  are  called  miraculous 
incidents,  although  this  is  a  principle  which  would  discredit  many 
secular  as  well  as  sacred  books  ;  but  then  it  is,  and  it  should  be  admitted 
to  be,  the  presence  of  miraculous  incidents,  and  not  the  absence  of 
attestation,  which  tells  against  the  book. 
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Treating  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  then  simply  as  literature, 
I  say,  and  I  think  I  shall  prove,  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  their 
authenticity  is,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  Second  Epistle,  as 
it  is  commonly  termed,  of  St.  Peter,  not  only  equal,  but  superior  to 
the  evidence  by  which  the  most  famous  works  of  classical  antiquity 
are  accredited.  The  critic  who  rejects  the  New  Testament  is  logically 
bound  to  reject  the  great  Latin  and  Greek  authors  as  well.  Father 
Hardouin,  the  Jesuit  scholar  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  did  in  his  Chronologicon,  and 
afterwards,  with  a  little  less  extravagance,  in  his  posthumous  Prole- 
gomena ad  Censuram  Scriptorum  Veterum  substantially  reject  as 
unauthentic  not  only  the  body  of  Patristic  literature,  but  the  body 
of  classical  literature  too.  But  a  theory  which  impugns  the  credit 
of  all  ancient  literature  disproves  itself ;  and  the  well-known  epitaph, 
the  composition  of  de  Boze,  in  which  Hardouin  is  described  as  hominum 
paradoxotatos,  orbis  literati  portentum,  credulitate  puer,  audacia  juvenis, 
delirans  senex,  may  be  said  to  express  the  judgment  of  the  scholarly 
world  upon  a  literary  scepticism  so  thoroughgoing  as  his.  All  I  need 
add  to  it  is  that  neither  in  his  theories  nor  in  his  arguments  does 
Father  Hardouin  appear  to  me  more  paradoxical  than  Dr.  Cheyne 
or  Dr.  van  Manen. 

External  evidence  as  affecting  an  ancient  book  may  be  either 
textual  or  literary  ;  in  other  words,  it  may  be  derived  either  from 
manuscripts  or  from  literature. 

Dr.  Kenyon,  in  his  Handbook  of  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  has  so  well  exhibited  the  advantage  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment possesses  over  all  other  ancient  literature  in  manuscript  authority, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  by  summarising  a  few  of  his  results  ;  for 
this  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  I  can  speak  as  an  expert. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  ancient  writings. 

To  take  some  significant  examples  :  There  are  about  fifty  manu- 
scripts of  the  existing  plays  of  ^Eschylus  ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  com- 
plete. There  are  nearly  double  as  many  manuscripts  of  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  ;  but  of  these  *  only  seven  have  any  appreciable  independent 
value.'  Of  the  poems  of  Catullus  there  are  only  three  independent 
manuscripts,  and  these  are  all  derived  from  a  single  archetype  of  no 
earlier  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Euripides 
and  Cicero,  and  still  more  Virgil,  are  better  off  :  they  are  represented 
by  hundreds  of  manuscripts.  '  Yet  even  these,'  says  Dr.  Kenyon,  '  do 
not  approach  the  number  of  witnesses  for  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  number  of  manuscripts  of  it,  or  parts  of  it,  in  the 
original  Greek  is  over  three  thousand  ' — a  number  which,  if  the 
manuscripts  of  ancient  translations  be  added,  will  amount  to  twelve 
thousand,  no  two  of  them  being  altogether  the  same. 
u  But  not  only  are  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  far  more 
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numerous  ;  they  are  chronologically  much  earlier  than  the  manuscripts 
of  classical  literature.  Here  again  I  may  quote  Dr.  Kenyon's 
words  : 

In  no  other  case  is  the  interval  of  time  between  the  composition  of  the  book 
and  the  date  of  the  earliest  extant  manuscripts  so  short  as  that  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  century.  The  earliest  extant  manuscripts  (trifling  scraps  excepted) 
are  of  the  fourth  century — say  from  250  to  300  years  later.  This  may  sound  a 
considerable  interval ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  that  which  parts  most  of  the  great 
classical  authors  from  their  earliest  manuscripts.  We  believe  that  we  have 
substantially  an  accurate  text  of  the  seven  extant  plays  of  Sophocles  ;  yet  the 
earliest  manuscript  upon  which  it  is  based  was  written  more  than  1,400  years 
after  the  poet's  death.  ^Eschylus,  Aristophanes,  and  Thucydides  are  in  the 
same  state  ;  while  with  Euripides  the  interval  is  increased  to  1,600  years.  For 
Plato  it  may  be  put  at  1,300  years,  for  Demosthenes  as  low  as  1,200.  The  great 
Latin  authors  are  somewhat  better  off.  Horace  is  represented  by  several  manu- 
scripts written  within  900  years  of  his  death.  There  is  an  excellent  copy  of 
Terence  after  an  interval  of  about  700  years,  and  portions  of  Livy  only  about 
500  years  after  his  date.  For  Lucretius,  however,  we  have  an  interval  of  nearly 
1,000  years,  for  Catullus  about  1,600.  Only  Virgil  approaches  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  earliness  of  attestation.  He  died  eight  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  there  is  at  least  one  nearly  complete  manuscript  which  is  attributed  to 
the  fourth  century,  besides  several  small  fragments,  and  two  more  of  the  fifth 
century.  Yet  even  so  his  text  is  not  in  so  favourable  a  position  as  that  of  the 
New  Testament  by  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

So  far,  then,  as  textual  authority  goes,  if  it  is  critically  right  to 
regard  any  ancient  books  at  all  as  being  authentic,  a  fortiori  it  is  right 
so  to  regard  the  New  Testament. 

But  it  is  not  upon  the  date  of  manuscripts  that  the  belief  in  the 
genuineness  or  authenticity  of  ancient  literature  chiefly  depends. 

If  a  scholar  were  asked  why  he  feels  sure  that  a  particular  book, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  long  centuries  ago,  is  the  actual  work 
of  the  author  whose  name  it  bears,  he  would  reply  that  it  has  been 
held  by  an  unbroken  tradition  to  be  his,  that  it  is  quoted  or  referred 
to  as  his  by  contemporary  authors  or  by  authors  who  lived  soon  after 
him,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  date 
or  place  to  which  it  is  ascribed,  or  with  the  personality  and  history  of 
its  supposed  author.  And  may  I  observe  here  that,  while  the  mention 
of  a  book  in  contemporary  or  subsequent  writings  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
a  witness  to  its  authenticity,  the  absence  of  such  mention  is  not,  or 
at  least  may  usually  not  be,  a  witness  against  it  ?  There  is  no  argu- 
ment which  the  Higher  Critics  have  more  gravely  or  grievously  abused 
than  that  of  omission.  Why  in  the  world  should  it  be  assumed  that 
an  ancient  writer  is  bound  to  cite,  even  in  a  letter,  every  book  which 
he  has  read  and  every  circumstance  which  has  fallen  under  his 
notice  ? 

Let  me  quote  one  passage  only  as  illustrating  how  soon  a  critic 
would  be  betrayed  into  serious  error  by  taking  for  granted  that  what- 
ever writings  an  ancient  author  does  not  allude  to  he  cannot  have 
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known;  I  owe  it  to  Dill's  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  : 

?:'r  Martial  and  Statius  never  mention  one  another  ;  both  might  seem  unknown 
to  Tacitus.  .  .  .  Tacitus  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  histories 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  or  the  Punica  of  Silius  Italicus. 
Tacitus,  like  Thucydides,  is  too  much  absorbed  in  the  social  tragedy  of  his  time 
to  have  any  thoughts  for  its  outside  effects. 

Similarly,  if  anyone  will  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  letters  which 
he  exchanges  with  his  intimate  correspondents,  he  will  see  that  it  is 
not  the  facts  which  he  and  they  know  best  that  he  mentions  in  his 
letters — such  facts  are  seldom  expressly  stated ;  they  are  assumed 
and  passed  over — it  is  rather  strange,  novel,  unexpected  facts  which 
he  mentions  ;  in  other  words,  the  certainty  of  a  fact  stands  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  probability  of  its  being  mentioned  in  a  letter ;  and 
he  may  apply  his  conclusion,  not  without  some  salutary  results,  to  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

But  as  the  argument  of  my  paper  touches  the  comparative  external 
evidence  for  secular  and  sacred  literature,  it  seems  that  I  shall  perhaps 
present  it  in  as  clear  a  light  as  possible  if  I  show  by  some  few  con- 
spicuous instances  how  little  evidence  there  is  for  some  classical  books 
which  are  universally  accepted,  and  how  much  more  there  is  for  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 

; •-.  It  is  indeed  no  easy  task  to  trace  the  earliest  quotations  from  or 
references  to  the  books  of  ancient  classical  literature.  Interesting  as 
the  matter  is,  I  know  no  treatise — not  even  any  German  treatise — 
which  expressly  deals  with  it ;  and  a  reader  of  this  paper  could  do  me 
no  truer  kindness  than  by  supplementing,  modifying,  correcting,  or 
if  need  be  even  disproving,  the  statements  contained  in  it. 

The  case  of  Homer  naturally  stands  first.  A.  Ludovich,  in  his 
book  Die  Homer-Vulgata  als  vor-Alexandrinisch  erwiesen,  has  made  a 
collection,  extending  over  more  than  sixty  pages,  of  the  quotations 
from,  or  references  to,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  Greek  literature. 

The  Homeric  poems  were  the  Bible  of  the  Greek  world  ;  it  would 
seem  natural  then  that  Homer's  name  should  occur  frequently  in  later 
writings,  and  not  least  frequently  in  the  writings  nearest  to  his  own 
date.  Yet  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are  the  earliest  extant  authors 
who  quote  Homer.  They  were  contemporaries,  and  the  former  of  them, 
who  was  slightly  the  elder,  lived,  if  his  own  chronology  is  to  be  accepted, 
not  less  than  four  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  Homer  ;  and  there 
are  only  six  allusions  to  the  two  great  Homeric  poems  in  Herodotus, 
and  not  more  than  two  in  Thucydides.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  quota- 
tions from  Homer  in  later  Greek  literature  are  so  vague  and  various 
as  to  have  raised  in  the  minds  of  some  scholars — e.g.  F.  A.  Paley — the 
question  whether  the  poetry  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Homer  is, 
or  can  be,  substantially  the  same  as  was  known  under  his  name  to  the 
Greek  world.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  references  to  an  ancient 
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author,  differing  in  language  as  in  substance  among  themselves,  and 
all  separated  from  his  age  by  a  period  of  four  centuries  or  longer, 
suggest  an  interesting  literary  problem  to  the  school  of  the  Higher 
Criticism. 

Let  me  pass  from  Homer  to  Thucydides.  The  late  Sir  Richard 
Jebb,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  can  say  about  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  to  Thucydides  no  more  than  this  : '  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  History  of  Thucydides  in  the  extant  Greek  writers  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  ;  but  Lucian  has  preserved  a  tradition  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  was  studied  by  Demosthenes.'  The  tradition  is  the 
well-known  story  that  Demosthenes  copied  out  the  whole  History  of 
Thucydides  eight  times,  until  he  had  got  it  by  heart ;  but  it  is  only  a 
tradition — improbable,  I  think,  in  itself — and  Lucian  lived  some  time 
in  the  second  century  A.D.,  nearly  six  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Thucydides. 

Sir  Richard  Jebb  continues  : 

The  Alexandrian  critics  acknowledged  Thucydides  as  a  great  master  of 
Attic.  Sallust,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian  are  among  the  Roman 
writers  whose  admiration  for  him  can  be  traced  in  their  work,  or  has  been  ex- 
pressly recorded.  The  most  elaborate  ancient  criticism  on  the  diction  and 
composition  of  Thucydides  is  contained  in  three  essays  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus. 

i.e.  essays  written  about  the  date  of  the  Christian  era.  There  is,  I 
believe,  no  earlier  reference  to  the  History  of  Thucydides  in  all  extant 
classical  literature  than  the  one  clause  in  which  Polybius  speaks  of 
Theopompus  beginning  his  history  of  Greece,  the  Hellenica,  where 
Thucydides  had  concluded  his  ;  and  Polybius  was  not  born  until  more 
than  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Thucydides.  C.  Hude, 
in  his  Thucydidis  Historiae  ad  optimos  codices  denuo  ab  ipso  collates, 
has  made  a  collection  of  the  ancient  testimonies  to  the  History  of 
Thucydides.  It  appears  that,  apart  from  some  anonymous  scholar  of 
doubtful  date,  Thucydides  is  not  quoted  by  any  subsequent  author 
earlier  than  Cicero,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Plutarch,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  is  hardly  mentioned  before  the  Christian  era, 
four  hundred  years  after  his  death. 

It  is  only  the  exigency  of  space  which  makes  me  now  concentrate 
my  argument  upon  two  authors — one  Greek  and  the  other  Latin — whose 
writings,  though  practically  undisputed  in  the  scholarly  world,  afford 
signal  examples  of  the  uncertainty  which  must  attach  to  whole  tracts 
of  classical  literature  if  it  were  tested  by  the  canons  which  some  of 
the  Higher  Critics  ruthlessly  apply  to  the  New  Testament :  I  mean 
Aristotle  and  Tacitus. 

I  am  not  indeed  acquainted  with  any  collection  of  the  references 
which  are  made  to  the  now  extant  works  of  Aristotle  by  later  classical 
authors.  But  V.  Rose,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  great  Berlin  edition 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  has  collected  the  Aristotelian  fragments 
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belonging  to  lost  works  ;  and  from  these  it  can  be  seen  how  scanty 
are  the  references  even  to  writings  relatively  so  late  in  the  chain  of 
ancient  literature  as  Aristotle's.  His  principal  results  may  be  epito- 
mised as  follows  : 

Aristotle  died  in  322  B.C.  Out  of  629  Aristotelian  fragments,  no 
more  than  forty-one  occur  in  pre-Christian  literature.  Of  these 
forty-one  no  more  than  three  occur  in  writings  composed  within  two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  his  death.  But  of  the  three,  two  are  attributed 
to  Theophrastus,  Aristotle's  successor  in  the  chair  of  the  Peripatetic 
School ;  and  in  these  Aristotle  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  nor  is  it 
certain  that  the  passages,  even  if  they  are  genuine  in  themselves,  refer 
to  any  genuine  writing  of  Aristotle. 

So  far  then  as  the  fragments  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  only  one  extant  passage — a  sentence  of  Polybius,  referring 
to  a  lost  work  of  Aristotle — before  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Strabo, 
i.e.  within  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  his  death. 

But  the  story  of  the  Aristotelian  canon  is  one  of  the  romances  of 
literature.  It  offers,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
to  literary  criticism.  It  is  fully  investigated  by  Grote  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  Aristotle  ;  and  I  shall  borrow  to  a  great  extent  his  state- 
ments, and  to  some  extent  even  his  language. 

The  existing  works  of  Aristotle,  as  they  appear  in  the  Berlin  edition, 
are  forty-six.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  works  were  questioned  in 
ancient,  and  still  more  have  been  questioned  in  modern  times  ;  but 
these  forty-six  works  represent  the  Aristotelian  canon.  The  ancient 
literati,  however,  such  as  Polybius,  Cicero,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  others 
after  them,  possessed  an  Aristotelian  canon  ;  but  in  it  were  contained 
a  great  many  woj ks  which  are  not  now  extant,  and  some  of  the  works 
which  are  now  extant  were  not  contained  in  it. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  who  speaks  of  the  very  large  number  of  books 
which  Aristotle  composed,  was  led,  as  he  says,  by  the  excellence  of 
those  books  in  every  department  of  literature  to  give  a  description 
of  them  all.  He  enumerates  146  distinct  titles  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  with  the  number  of  books  or  sections  belonging  to  each 
work.  These  works  appear  to  have  been  strangely  heterogeneous 
alike  in  their  nature  and  their  form,  ranging  from  dialogues  at  the 
beginning  of  the  catalogue  to  epistles,  hexameters,  and  elegies  at 
the  end.  Diogenes  concludes  his  catalogue  with  the  words  :  '  All 
of  them  together  are  445,270  lines,  and  this  is  the  number  of  books 
composed  by  Aristotle.'  But  he  adds,  as  an  evidence  of  Aristotle's 
extraordinary  capacity  and  industry,  that  the  books  contained  in  the 
preceding  list  were  nearly  four  hundred  in  number,  and  that  these 
were  not  contested  by  anybody ;  but  that  they  did  not  include  all  or 
nearly  all  the  writings  often  ascribed  to  him  upon  more  or  less  good 
authority. 

Besides  the  catalogue  of  Aristotle's  works  in  Diogenes  Laertius, 
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there  is  another  drawn  up  by  an  anonymous  biographer  of  Aristotle. 
This  anonymous  catalogue  contains  127  titles,  nineteen  less  than  the 
catalogue  of  Diogenes.  The  greater  number  of  titles  are  the  same 
in  both ;  but  in  the  anonymous  catalogue  there  are  eight  titles  which 
are  not  found  in  Diogenes,  and  in  Diogenes  there  are  twenty-seven 
which  are  not  found  in  the  anonymous  catalogue.  There  are,  there- 
fore, thirty-five  titles  which  are  found  in  one  only  of  the  two  catalogues, 
but  not  in  both.  The  anonymous  writer  does  not  specify  the  total 
number  of  lines ;  but  he  agrees  with  Diogenes  in  specifying  the  total 
number  of  books  composed  by  Aristotle  as  nearly  four  hundred. 

The  two  catalogues,  then,  may  be  said  to  agree  substantially, 
although  not  accurately,  in  the  total  number  of  the  books,  and  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  It  is 
evident  that  they  both  purport  to  set  out  the  Aristotelian  canon 
in  full. 

Such  being  the  case  [says  Grote],  we  expect  to  find  in  it,  of  course,  the  titles 
of  the  forty-six  works  composing  the  Berlin  edition  of  Aristotle  now  before 
us.  But  this  expectation  is  disappointed.  The  far  greater  number  of  the 
Aristotelian  works  which  we  now  peruse  are  not  specified  either  in  the  list  of 
Diogenes  or  in  that  of  Anonyrnus.  Moreover,  the  lists  also  fail  to  specify  the 
titles  of  various  works  which  are  not  now  extant,  but  which  we  know  from 
Aristotle  himself  that  he  really  composed. 

Nor  does  the  difficulty  end  here.  Students  of  Aristotle  in  ancient 
days,  such  as  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  not  only  refer  to  works  of  Aris- 
totle— e.g.  his  Dialogues,  which  are  not  now  extant — but  they  eulogise 
the  literary  style  of  Aristotle,  and  eulogise  it  for  merits  of  which  the 
extant  Aristotelian  canon  shows  little  or  no  trace.  Cicero,  for  instance, 
speaks  of  '  the  golden  stream  of  speech '  (Jiumen  orationis  aureum) 
as  characteristic  of  Aristotle's  style.  Such  a  description  may  have 
been  applicable  to  the  Dialogues  and  perhaps  to  other  lost  works,  but 
it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  extant  works  of  Aristotle.  With  these 
extant  works,  however,  except  perhaps  the  History  of  Animals,  Cicero 
seems  to  have  been  unacquainted ;  nor  do  other  ancient  writers, 
such  as  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  &c.,  exhibit  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principal  works  of  Aristotle  as  they  now  exist ;  they  make  reference 
only  to  such  works  as  are  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  Diogenes 
Laertius. 

It  may  be  well  to  sum  up  the  questions  arising  in  relation  to  the 
Aristotelian  canon.  Most  of  the  extant  works  of  Aristotle  are  not 
included  in  the  catalogue  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Most  of  them 
were  not  known  to  Cicero.  More  than  twenty  of  the  works  con- 
tained in  the  catalogue  are  dialogues,  but  there  is  no  single  dialogue 
in  the  extant  works  of  Aristotle.  Other  works  enumerated  in  the 
catalogue  are,  e.g.,  historical  narratives,  collections  of  proverbs, 
accounts  of  the  constitutions  of  many  Greek  cities,  lists  of  victors  in 
the  games,  erotic  discourses,  legends,  &c. ;  but  none  of  them,  except 
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the  Constitution  of  the  Athenians  (' ' AOrjvaiwv  Ho\trsia),  which  has 
been  discovered  since  Grote's  day,  appears  among  the  extant  works 
of  Aristotle.  Also  the  ancient  critics  attribute  to  Aristotle  graces 
of  style  which  are  not  only  different  from,  but  actually  opposite  to, 
the  characteristics  of  his  extant  works. 

Grote  believes  that  the  catalogue  of  Diogenes  is,  '  in  general,  an 
enumeration  of  works  really  composed  by  Aristotle.'  He  thinks  that 
the  catalogue  itself  owed  its  origin  to  one  of  the  Alexandrine  literati 
— probably  to  Hermippus  of  Smyrna,  a  man  of  letters  living  at  Alex- 
andria between  240  and  210  B.C.  But  if  this  is  so,  some  other  source 
must  be  found  for  the  extant  collection  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
Grote  considers  that  that  collection  was  first  published  by  Andronicus 
of  Rhodes  in  the  half-century  beginning  with  the  year  50  B.C. 

The  name  of  Andronicus  is  connected  with  the  extraordinary  fate 
of  Aristotle's  library,  as  recorded  by  Plutarch  and  more  fully  by 
Strabo.  At  the  death  of  Aristotle  his  library  and  his  manuscripts 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Theophrastus,  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  the 
Peripatetic  School  of  Philosophy  at  Athens.  Theophrastus  outlived 
Aristotle  by  thirty-five  years ;  he  died  in  287  B.C.  Theophrastus 
bequeathed  his  library,  including  the  manuscripts  of  Aristotle,  to  his 
philosophical  friend  and  pupil  Neleus.  Neleus  soon  afterwards  left 
Athens,  carrying  away  the  library  to  his  new  home  at  Scepsis,  a  town 
of  Asia  Minor  in  the  Troad.  There  the  library  remained  for  nearly 
two  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Neleus,  who  seem 
to  have  been  ordinary  persons  without  any  special  literary  attain- 
ments or  philosophical  tastes.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  Theophrastus  the  kings  of  Pergamus  began  collecting  books 
in  order  to  found  the  royal  Pergamene  library,  which  became  so 
ample  and  so  valuable  under  their  auspices  as  to  be  second  only  to 
the  famous  library  at  Alexandria.  It  would  seem  that  these  kings 
were  in  the  habit  of  seizing  the  books  of  their  subjects  for  their  royal 
library.  Thus  it  was,  if  the  story  is  true,  that  the  heirs  of  Neleus 
found  themselves  reduced  to  hiding  the  library  of  Theophrastus  in  a 
cellar.  In  that  cellar  the  manuscripts  of  Aristotle  were  deposited 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  suffering  grave  injury,  partly  from 
damp,  partly  from  worms,  until  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus 
became  extinct.  The  last  of  the  kings,  Attalus,  who  died  in  133  B.C., 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans.  Then  at  length  the  manu- 
scripts were  taken  out  of  the  cellar  in  which  they  had  lain  and  sold 
for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Apellicon,  a  rich  resident  at  Athens,  and 
a  follower  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 

The  manuscripts  of  Aristotle  had  practically  disappeared  from 
view  at  the  death  of  Theophrastus  in  287  B.C.  They  now  again  became 
open  to  the  inspection  of  Athenian  scholars  about  100  B.C.  They 
proved,  naturally  enough,  to  be  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Apellicon  did  his  best  to  'get  them  into  order  by  causing  new 
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copies  of  them  to  be  made,  emending  them  by  conjecture  where 
they  were  partly  illegible  or  as  he  thought  plainly  wrong,  and 
supplying  the  gaps  in  them  where  they  had  become  worm-eaten. 
How  far  he  achieved  his  responsible  task  with  learning  and  skill 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Strabo  says  that  he  was  '  a  bibliophile 
rather  than  a  philosopher,'  and  that  the  copies  which  he  published 
to  the  world  were  full  of  mistakes.  However  that  may  have  been, 
the  fortunes  of  Aristotle's  works  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  In  the 
year  86  B.C.  Sulla  besieged  Athens  and  took  it  by  storm.  He  made 
himself  master  of  the  library  of  Apellicon,  and  transported  it  to 
Rome.  It  was  there  preserved  under  the  care  of  a  librarian.  Many 
scholars,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  obtained  access  to  it,  among  them 
being  Tyrannion,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  Andronicus  of  Rhodes. 
Andronicus  made  a  new  classification  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  He 
corrected  the  text  of  them  and  placed  side  by  side  the  writings  upon 
the  same  or  similar  subjects ;  also  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
manuscripts ;  but  the  original  manuscripts  had  been  so  seriously 
damaged,  and  the  emendations  made  by  Apellicon  were,  according  to 
Strabo,  so  injudicious,  that  scholars  felt  little  confidence  as  to  the 
actual  language,  or  even  the  actual  doctrines,  of  Aristotle. 

Such  is  the  story,  and  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  regarded  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon  the  principles  of  the  advanced  Higher 
Criticism,  it  affords  the  gravest  reason  for  regarding  the  whole  extant 
body  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  with  suspicion.  It  is  not  my  business 
to  discuss  or  decide  the  authority  of  the  Aristotelian  canon.  I  desire 
merely  to  ask  what  would  be  said  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
generally,  or,  let  me  suppose,  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  particular, 
if  the  same  conflicting  and  contradictory  testimony  applied  to  them 
as  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle. 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  take  an  instance  from  Latin  literature. 

A  recent  German  writer,  E.  Cornelius,  has  discussed  in  a  copious 
monograph  l  the  existing  references  to  the  works  of  Tacitus  between 
the  age  in  which  they  appeared  and  the  Renaissance.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  mere  indebtedness  of  thought  and  style  which 
he  finds  in  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  and  Dio  Cassius  to  Tacitus ;  for  that 
must  always  be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  here  it  is  probable 
that  opinion  will  in  many  of  his  instances  declare  against  him.  But 
the  following  are  the  passages  in  which  Tacitus  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  name  in  later  writings.  They  will  be  the  better  appreciated,  if 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Tacitus  died  c.  120  A.D. 

The  earliest  direct  citation  from  the  Histories  of  Tacitus  (v.  3 
and  9)  is  made  about  200  A.D.  by  Tertullian,2  who  calls  him  men- 
daciorum  loquacissimus.  Tertullian  also  cites  Tacitus,  referring  to 
the  Histories  (v.  2  and  4),  but  not  expressly  mentioning  them.3 

1  Quomodo  Tacitus,  Historiarum  Scriptor,  in  hominum  memoria  versatus  sit  usque 
ad  Benascentes  Literas  saeculis  xiv  et  XT. 

2  Apolog.  15  ;  Ad  Nation,  i.  11.  '  Ad  Nation,  ii.  12. 
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In  the  third  century  A.D.  the  Emperor  Tacitus,  whose  brief  reign 
lasted  only  from  September  275  to  April  276,  ordered  the  works  of 
the  historian,  whom  he  proudly  claimed  as  his  ancestor,  to  be  trans- 
lated at  the  public  expense  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries.4  Such 
an  order  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  neglect  into  which  those  works  had 
already  fallen. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  somewhere  about  380-400  A.D.,  wrote 
what  is  generally  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Histories  of  Tacitus 
from  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens ;  and  it  is  true  that 
he  begins  where  Tacitus  leaves  off,  or  originally  began  at  that  point,  for 
the  first  thirteen  books  of  his  Res  Gestce  are  lost ;  but  although  he  shows 
some  apparent  familiarity  with  the  style  of  Tacitus,  he  is  more  familiar 
with  other  Latin  prose-writers — e.g.  with  Cicero — nor  does  he  any- 
where make  express  reference  either  to  the  writings  of  Tacitus  or  to 
Tacitus  himself.  However,  the  work  of  Ammianus  may  be  taken  to 
assume  the  existence  of  the  Histories  of  Tacitus  ;  but  it  proves  nothing 
more. 

Sulpicius  Severus  in  the  two  books  of  his  Chronica5  did  un- 
doubtedly use  the  material  and,  at  least  in  one  instance,  the  actual 
language  of  Tacitus.  His  book  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  and  he  does  not  mention  Tacitus  by  name ; 
but  his  authority  attests  the  existence  not  only  of  the  Histories,  and 
indeed  of  parts  of  the  Histories  which  are  now  lost,  but  of  the  fifteenth 
book  of  the  Annals — i.e.  the  book  in  which  Tacitus  relates  the  Neronian 
persecution  of  the  Christians.6 

Paulus  Orosius,  the  Spanish  presbyter,  who  wrote  his  history  of 
the  world — properly  known  as  Historiarum  adversum  Paganos  Libri 
vii. — at  the  instance  of  Augustine,  lived  also  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  A.D.,  although  somewhat  later  than  Sulpicius.  He 
borrowed  his  matter,  without  much  trouble  or  discrimination,  from 
various  authors,  and  among  them  from  Tacitus,  to  whom  he  fre- 
quently makes  direct  reference  7 ;  but  it  is  always,  I  think,  the  His- 
tories which  he  quotes,  the  lost  as  well  as  the  existing  books  of  the 
Histories,  and  he  displays  no  acquaintance  with  the  other  writings 
of  Tacitus. 

Another  writer  of  much  the  same  date  who  cites  Tacitus  by  name 
is  C.  Sollius  Modestus  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  commonly  known  as 

4  Vopiscus,  who  is  the  authority  for  the  fact,  says  '  Cornelium  Taciturn,  scriptorem 
historiae  Augustae,  quod  pareiitem  suum  eundem  diceret,  in  omnibus  bibliothecis 
collocari  jussit'  (Tac.  x.).     It  is  not  quite  clear  how  much  is  meant  by  Cornelium 
Taciturn  ;  but  I  have  taken  the  author's  name  to  represent  all  his  works,  not  merely 
partem  operum  huius  scriptoris,  as  Cornelius  says.    Flavius  Vopiscus  may  be  held  to 
have  composed  his  life  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus  in  the  first  half,  and  probably  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  first  half,  of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 

5  Cf.  e.g.,  Chron.,  ii.  28,  29,  with  Annal.  xv.  37,  40,  44. 

6  See  J.  Bernays,  Ueber  die  Chronik  des  Sulpicius  Severus,  pp.  48-61. 

7  E.g.,  i.  5,  1 ;   i.  10,  3 ;   vii.  3,  7  ;    vii.  9,  7  ;    vii.  10,  4 ;  vii.  19,  6 ;  vii.  27,  1 ; 
vii.  34,  5. 
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Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Sidonius  was  born  at  Lyons  about  430  A.D.  ; 
he  became  Bishop  of  Clermont  about  470,  and  he  died  in  480,  or 
possibly  later.  The  Histories  were  known  to  him,  as  appears,  e.g., 
from  the  express  reference  to  Hist.  v.  26  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed 
to  Polemius.8  In  another  letter  there  is  a  passage  9  which  has  been 
supposed,  although  not  justifiably,  to  indicate  acquaintance  with  the 
Dialogus  de  Oratoribus  of  Tacitus. 

Servius,  the  famous  commentator  upon  Virgil,  whose  date  may 
be  specified  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  quotes  the 
Histories ;  so  does  a  somewhat  earlier  writer  known  as  the  scholiast 
of  Juvenal,  and  the  scholiast  of  Lucan,  a  contemporary  or  nearly  a 
contemporary  of  Servius.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  Cornelius  can 
produce  no  instances  of  Latin  writers  acquainted  with  Tacitus  or 
any  of  his  works,  until  he  comes  to  Cassiodorus  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  A.D.,  who  refers  to  the  Germania  10  (although 
with  the  somewhat  uncomplimentary  introduction  quodam  Cornelio 
scribente),  and  the  younger  contemporary  of  Cassiodorus,  the  epitomiser 
of  his  History  of  the  Goths,  Jordanes  or  Jornandes,  who,  in  a  passage  1  { 
relative  to  Britain,  speaks  of  Cornelius  annalium  scriptor,  but  alludes 
there,  as  it  seems,  to  a  sentence  of  the  Agricola. 

'  It  is  well  known,'  says  Cornelius,  '  that  after  the  time  of  Cassio- 
dorus and  Jordanes  there  are  many  centuries  in  which  the  very  name 
of  Tacitus  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author  whose  writings  are  now 
extant.'  12 

The  monk  Rudolfus  13  of  Fulda,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  centi 
A.D.,  makes  use  of  the  second  book  of  the  Annals,  quoting  Tacitus 
name,  and  of  the  Germania. 

But  after  his  time  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  anj 
mediaeval  writer  earlier  than  Boccaccio  possessed  an  acquaintance 
with  any  writings  of  Tacitus  at  first  hand.  He  passes  into  oblivion 
from  the  ninth  century  to  the  fourteenth,  as  he  had  already  passed 
from  the  sixth  century  to  the  ninth.  Even  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Petrarch  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  Tacitus.  It  was  not  until 
the  sixteenth  century  that  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  conveyed  to  Rome 
from  the  monasteries  at  Fulda  and  at  Monte  Cassino  the  two  oldest 

8  iv.  14,  1  (Luetjohann's  edition,  1887),  cf.  iv.  22,  2. 

9  iv.   14,  2.   The  allusions  to  Tacitus  in  the   Carmina  of  Sidonius  (ii.   192 ; 
xxiii.  154)  do  no  more  than  prove  his  literary  reputation. 

10  Cassiodorus,    Variar.  Epist.  v.  2,  a  passage  drawn  from  Tacitus,  Germ.  45. 
The  other  passages  which  Cornelius  cites  (Variar.  Epist.  i.  37;  x.  31),  the  one  as 
showing  knowledge  of  the  Germania,  the  other  of  the  Histories,  do  not  mention 
Tacitus  by  name,  and  both  are  apparently  open  to  doubt. 

11  Gctica  ii.  13  ;  cf.  Tacitus,  Agricola.  x.     There  are  several  apparent  references  to 
the  Agricola  in  Getica  ii. 

12  Quomodo  Tacitus,  &c.,  p.  36. 

11  Annales  Fuldenses,  Part  II.  852,  p.  42  (Pertz's  edition  revised  by  Kurze,  1891). 
The  Visurges  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  9, 1 ;  11,  1 ;  12, 1 ;  16,  2 ;  17,  8.  In 
i.  70,  7,  Visurgin  must  be  a  false  reading. 
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Tacitean  manuscripts,  the  Medicean  I.  and  II.,  the  former,  which 
contains  Books  I.-VI.  of  the  Annals,  dating  from  the  ninth  or  tenth, 
and  the  latter,  which  contains  Books  XI. -XVI.  of  the  Annals  and 
Books  I.-V.  of  the  Histories,  from  the  eleventh  century.  The  other 
works  of  Tacitus  exist  in  manuscripts  not  earlier  than  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Agricola  are  still  later,  and  their 
origin  is  wholly  obscure. 

The  case,  then,  for  the  writings  of  Tacitus  stands  thus  :  One 
passage  of  the  Histories  is  cited  within  a  hundred  years  of  his  death. 
Three  centuries  after  his  death  there  are  in  one  author  undoubted 
references  to  parts  of  the  Histories,  and  one  undoubted  reference  to 
a  passage  of  the  Annals ;  in  another  author  a  great  many  references 
to  the  Histories  ;  in  a  third  a  reference  to  one  passage  of  the  Histories. 
The  earliest  reference  to  the  Germania  and  the  earliest  reference  to 
the  Agricola  (although  it  seems  to  be  quoted  as  the  Annals)  date 
from  the  middle  or  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century.  Of  no  other 
work  is  any  notice  extant. 

One  other  passage  there  is  which  contains  an  early  and  explicit 
reference  to  the  Histories  and  Annals,  but  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  cast  darkness  rather  than  light  upon  the  problem  of  the  writings 
of  Tacitus.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Zachariah,14  speaks  of 
Tacitus  as  having  '  written  the  lives  of  the  Csesars  from  the  accession 
of  Tiberius  to  the  death  of  Domitian  in  thirty  volumes.'  This  is  a 
period  of  eighty- two  years,  fifty-five  belonging  to  the  Annals  and 
twenty-seven  to  the  Histories.  The  Histories  originally  consisted  of 
twelve  or  at  the  most  fourteen  books.  But  in  the  Histories  as 
now  extant  four  books  and  a  half  are  given  to  the  narrative  of 
two  years.  That  out  of  twelve  or  fourteen  books  four  and  a  half 
should  be  occupied  with  only  two  years,  and  the  remaining  seven 
and  a  half,  or  at  the  most  nine  and  a  half,  should  suffice  for 
twenty-five  years,  is  an  arrangement  so  disproportionate  as  to  be 
almost  incredible. 

In  all  these  circumstances  there  can  scarcely  be  room  for  surprise 
that  the  works  of  Tacitus,  or  certain  of  them,  and  those  his  most 
important  works,  should  have  been  exposed  to  some  critical  attack. 

It  is  true  that  no  ancient  writer  gives  a  list  of  these  works  wholly 
different  from  the  works  which  now  pass  under  the  name  of  Tacitus. 
But  severe  strictures  have  been  passed  upon  the  style  and  manner 
of  Tacitus,  as  by  Hunter.15  The  Annals  and  the  Histories  have  alike 
been  called  in  question,  as  by  Hochart.16  But  the  strangest  attack 
upon  Tacitus  is  the  elaborate  attempt  made  by  J.  W.  Ross  17  in  1878 
to  prove  that  the  Annals  are  a  forgery  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

14  Ch.  14,  book  iii.  913.     Cornelius  quoque  Tacitus  qui  post  Augustum  usque  ad 
mortem  Domitiani  vitas  Caesarum  triginta  voluminibus  exaravit. 

15  Observations  on  Tacitus. 

18  De  I' authenticity  des  Annales  et  dea  Histoires  de  Tacite. 
17  Tacittis  and  Bracciolini. 
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Ross  undertakes  in  his  preface  '  to  show  an  extensive  series  of 
contradictions  as  to  facts  and  characters,  departures  from  truth 
about  matters  connected  with  ancient  Roman  life,  laches  in  grammar 
and  use  of  words  that  never  could  have  proceeded  from  any  patrician 
or  plebeian  of  the  world-renowned  old  Commonwealth.' 

The  nature  of  Ross's  argument  must  be  stated  at  some  length. 
He  begins  by  asking  why  Tacitus,  like  Hume,  should  have  written 
history  backwards.  It  is  admitted  that  he  wrote  first  the  Histories 
beginning  with  the  year  A.U.C.  820.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  would  long  afterwards  have  undertaken  the  task  of  writing  the 
Annals,  which  cover  the  years  A.U.C.  769-819,  and  that,  although  he 
himself  states  at  the  beginning  of  the  Histories  18  that  he  passed  over 
the  820  earlier  years  of  the  Roman  State,  as  the  story  of  them  had 
been  told  by  a  great  many  writers. 

Tacitus,  as  Ross  argues,  composed  his  Histories  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan — i.e.  in  98-117  A.D.  ;  he  was  then  between  fifty-four  and  seventy- 
three  years  of  age.  Ross  assumes  that,  if  he  wrote  anything  after- 
wards, it  would  naturally  be  the  history  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  as  he 
says  himself  that  he  reserved  that  history  for  bis  old  age.  But  he 
would  not  write  this  history  until  after  the  death  of  Trajan  ;  it  follows 
therefore  that  he  would  be  at  least  eighty,  and  possibly  ninety,  years 
of  age  at  the  time  when  he  began  to  write  the  Annals. 

All  this  is  somewhat  uncertain  matter,  it  depends  upon  more  or 
less  conjectural  inferences.  But  Ross  occupies  firmer  ground  when  he 
refers  to  the  extraordinary  fact  that  no  direct  allusion  to  the  Annals 
as  an  extant  work  of  Tacitus  is  found  in  any  writing  of  any  author, 
ancient  or  mediaeval,  for  fourteen  centuries  after  the  date  at  which, 
if  Tacitus  wrote  it,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  appeared.  To  quote 
his  own  words  :  '  The  silence  maintained  with  respect  to  the  Annals 
by  all  writers  till  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  much  more 
striking  than  chronology  in  raising  the  very  strongest  suspicion 
that  Tacitus  did  not  write  that  book  ' ;  and  again  :  '  After  the  most 
minute  investigation,  it  cannot  be  discovered  that  a  single  reference 
was  made  to  the  Annals  by  any  person  from  the  time  when  Tacitus 
lived  until  shortly  before  the  day  when  Vindelinus  of  Spire  first  ushered 
the  last  six  books  to  the  admiring  world  from  the  mediaeval  Athens ' 
— i.e.  from  Venice,  in  1470  or  a  little  later.19  Not  a  word  is  said  about 
the  Annals  in  Pliny,  not  a  word  in  Tertullian,  Vopiscus,  Orosius, 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  all  refer  to  Tacitus,  but  all  to  the  Histories 
as  they  now  exist  or  to  circumstances  which  must  have  been  recorded 
in  the  lost  parts  of  the  Histories. 

The  absence  of  allusion  to  the  Annals  before  the  fifteenth  or 

18  i.  i. 

19  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  express  mention  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  occurs 
in  book  xi.  of  Secco  or  Zecco  Polentone's  treatise  De  scriptoribus  illustribus  Latince 

Polentone  died  in  or  about  1463. 
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sixteenth  century  is  remarkable  ;  the  frequency  of  allusion  to  it  from 
the  sixteenth  century  onwards  is  not  less  remarkable.  According  to 
Ross,  '  all  kinds  of  writers  '  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
'  quote  the  Annals  about  as  freely  and  frequently  as  they  quote  the 
Histories,  and  that  not  once  or  twice,  but  five  or  six,  seven  or  even 
eight  times  in  the  same  work.' 

It  is  dangerous  to  base  an  argument  upon  existing  manuscripts  ; 
for  there  may  have  been  several  generations  of  manuscripts  before 
those  which  have  come  down  to  the  present  day ;  but  at  least  it  is  a 
fact  coinciding  with  Ross's  theory  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  Annals 
that 

no  manuscript  of  the  works  of  Tacitus,  whose  existence  can  be  traced  back 
further  than  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  whole  of  the  Annals,  and  no 
manuscript  of  the  works  of  Tacitus,  whose  existence  can  be  traced  back  further 
than  the  first  half  of  the  preceding  century,  has  the  closing  books  of  the  Annals. 

Having  gone  so  far,  Ross  proceeds  to  enumerate  certain  positive 
mistakes  of  which  the  author  of  the  Annals  has  in  his  view  been 
guilty  ;  they  are  such  mistakes  (he  says)  as  would  have  been  impossible 
to  anyone  writing  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  but  were  easy  and  natural 
to  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  will  be  enough  to  take  a  few 
conspicuous  instances  as  illustrating  the  kind  of  alleged  mistakes. 

1.  The  author  of  the  Annals  states  (vi.  16)  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
first  fixed  interest  for  usury  at  an  uncia  or  twelfth  part  of  an  as  per 
hundred  asses  per  month,  or  one  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  whereas  this 
law  of  interest  was  in  fact    passed    by  the  Tribunes  Duillius  and 
Moenius  104  years  after  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables.     He  states, 
too,  that  the  reduction  of  interest  to  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  effected  by  Tribunitian  regulations  ;  whereas  it  was  effected  in  the 
Consulate  of  Lucius  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Gaius  Plautius,  A.u.c.  410. 

2.  The  speech  of  Claudius  in  the  Senate  upon  the  application 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Transalpine  Gaul  for  eligibility  to  the  highest 
offices  of  State  is  recorded  by  the  author  of  the  Annals  (xi.  24).     It  is 
a  speech  which  must  have  been  known,  at  least  in  substance,  to  Tacitus 
as  a  contemporary  historian.     Nobody  would  have  cast  any  doubt 
upon  his  report  of  it,  had  not  the  real  speech  been  discovered  on  the 
bronze  tablets  buried  underground  at  Lyons  and  first  brought  to 
light  in  1528,  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  supposed  forgery 
of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Annals. 

3.  The  author   of  the  Annals  states  (iii.  71)  that  there  was  no 
temple  of  Fortuna  Equestris  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  whereas 
in  fact  such  a  temple  had  existed  in  Rome  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.     It  had  been  erected  by  Quintus  Fulvius  after  the  war  with 
the  Celtiberians,  as  Livy  relates  (xl.  42). 

4.  Again,  the  author  of  the  Annals  states  that  Sulla  and  Augustus 
were  the  only  two  generals  who  enlarged  the  pomoerium  of  the  city ; 
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whereas  it  is  well  known,  from  Cicero  and  other  writers,  that  Julius 
Csesar  also  enlarged  it. 

5.  The  author  of  the  Annals  '  speaks  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
in  the  year  60  A.D.  as  if  it  were  the  chief  residence  of  merchants  and 
their  principal  mart  of  trade  in  the  civilised  world  '  ;  whereas  London 
was  in  fact  so  unimportant  a  place  in  those  days  that  Strabo  in  his 
careful  account  of  Britain,  written  c.  20  A.D.,  never  once  mentions  it. 

50  far  the  instances  of  alleged  mistakes,  and  the  proofs  that  they 
are  mistakes,  have  been  simply  chosen  from  Ross's  book.     But  one 
instance  which  he  cites — the  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius — is  so 
remarkable  that  it  may  be  well  to  supplement   his  criticism  by  the 
more  elaborate  remarks  of  Hochart. 

The  following,  then,  is  Hochart's  summary  w  of  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  as  reported  by 
Tacitus  and  as  inscribed  upon  the  bronze  tablets  at  Lyons. 

51  Ton  veut  en  faire  la  comparaison  avec  celui  qui  se  lit  dans  lea  Annales,  on 
remarque  que  dans  les  tables  il  manque  ce  que  Claude  aurait  dit  de  son  aieul 
Clausus — la  mention  des  senateurs  fournis  par  Albe,  Camerinum,  Tusculum  et 
diverges  nations  d'ltalie— celle  de  1'epoque  de  1'admission  des  Transpadans  au 
droit  de  cit<? — les  considerations  BUT  la  chute  d'Athenes  et  de  Lac(?demoine — 
1'eloge  de  la  politique  de  Romulus — 1'admission  dans  les  premiers  temps  de  la 
republique  des  fils  d'affranchis  aux  honneurs — le  rappel  de  la  guerre  de  Rome 
centre  les  Senonais,  etc. 

D'autre  part  la  presque  totality  de  ce  qui  se  trouve  sur  les  tables  de  Lyon  ne 
so  rencontre  pas  dans  les  Annales.  H  n'y  est  pas  question  de  1'histoire  des  rois 
de  Rome — de  1'expulsion  des  Tarquins — de  I'etablissement  du  consulat — de  la 
n^cessite  de  la  dictature — du  role  des  decemvirs  et  de  leur  renversement — du 
retour  au  consulat — de  la  creation  des  tribuns  militaires — de  1'accession  du  peuple 
aux  honneurs  et  au  sacerdoce — du  rappel  des  conquetes  des  Remains — de  1'ex- 
tension  des  limites  de  1'empire  au  dela  de  1' Ocean  et  ainsi  d'un«  allusion  possible 
a  la  campagne  de  Claude  en  Bretagne — c'est  dire  que  rien  de  la  premiere  table 
n'est  reproduit  dans  les  Annales. 

De  la  seconde,  1'eloge  de  la  colonie  de  Vienne,  la  mention  des  Senateurs 
qu'elle  a  fournis,  I'amitie  de  Claude  pour  Vestinus,  1'enumeration  de  ses  qualites, 
les  sollicitations  en  favour  de  ses  fils,  1'expression  de  sa  haine  centre  un  individu 
qui  n'est  pas  nomme  et  contre  son  frere  qu'il  ne  designe  pas  davantage,  1'inter- 
ruption  adressee  au  prince,  1'eloge  de  jeunes  senateurs,  on  ne  sait  lesquels,  son 
intimite  avec  1'Allobroge  Persicus — 1'expedition  de  Drusus  en  Germanie — le 
concours  et  les  subsides  qui  lui  sont  donnes  par  les  Romains,  ne  se  trouvent 
pas  rapportes  dans  les  Annales. 

He  concludes  not  unreasonably  '  on  cherche  vainement  des  points 
precis  de  concordance  entre  les  deux  discours.' 

But  to  come  back  to  Ross's  argument:  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
mistakes  of  fact  in  the  Annals.  He  thinks  the  whole  style  and  spirit 
of  the  Annals  proves  that  it  cannot  have  come  from  the  same  hand  as 
the  Histories. 

The  figures  of  speech  of  Tacitus  [he  says]  are,  like  those  of  the  most  ancient 
Romans,  .  .  .  chiefly  military,  .  .  .  but  the  author  of  the  Annals  .  .  .  goes 
anywhere  but  to  the  field  of  battle  for  his  figures. 

w  De  V authenticity  des  Annales  et  des  Histoires  de  Tacite,  ch.  iii.  p.  113. 
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Or  again  : 

We  search  in  vain  in  the  Histories  for  any  trace  of  the  melancholy  that  we 
find  in  the  Annals  ;  and  in  vain  do  we  look  in  the  Annals  for  any  pictures  of 
virtue  and  lessons  of  wisdom  which  in  the  Histories  are  taught  us  by  bright 
example  and  illustrious  actions.  Had  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  Annals 
written  the  Histories,  we  should  have  had  in  the  latter  work  a  very  different 
treatment. 

Ross  indeed  is  equal  not  only  to  showing  that  the  Annals  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Tacitus,  but  to  showing  also  how  it  would 
have  been  written  if  Tacitus  had  written  it. 

The  general  train  of  the  narrative  [he  says]  may  be  as  nervous  in  the  Annalx 
as  in  the  Histories  ;  but  the  latter  is  proof  against  all  objections  to  imperfection 
and  hurry  of  narrative.  Every  now  and  then  errors  of  this  description  mar  the 
workmanship  of  the  Annals,  showing  at  once  that  it  was  not  composed  by  Tacitus. 
From  what  he  did  in  the  Histories,  he  would  never  have  abruptly  dropped  the 
proceedings  in  the  Senate  with  regard  to  Tiberius  and  the  honours  paid  to 
his  family ;  there  would  have  been  a  measure  of  time  and  place  in  the  campaigns  of 
Germanicus  ;  he  would  have  told  us  what  urged  Piso  to  his  acts  of  apparent 
madness,  and  whether  he  was  guilty  or  innocent  of  poisoning  Germanicus  ;  we 
should  have  known  whether  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius  came  to  a  violent  end, 
and  whether  Agrippina  perished  on  account  of  food  withheld  from  her  in  her 
dungeon,  and  how  Julia  the  granddaughter  of  Augustus  died. 

It  is  in  the  same  temper  that  he  criticises  the  Annals  as 
follows  : 

In  the  Histories  only  a  full  light  is  thrown  on  important  events  and  leading 
characters.  That  this  may  shine  the  brighter,  every  common  action  is  thrown 
into  the  shade  and  every  small  individual  passed  over  unmentioned.  But  the 
pages  in  the  last  six  books  of  the  Annals  are  crowded  with  incidents  great  and 
small,  and  figures  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Contrary  also  to  Tacitus,  who 
disposes  materials  in  a  just  order,  arranging  those  together  that  refer  to  the 
same  thing  at  different  times,  the  writer  of  the  Annals  speaks  of  cognate  things, 
that  should  be  associated,  separately,  as  they  occur  from  year  to  year,  thus 
reducing  his  narrative  from  the  height  of  a  general  history  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
diary. 

After  these  criticisms  of  fact  and  style,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  remark  that  Ross  not  only  observes  many  grammatical 
peculiarities  in  the  Annals,  to  which  the  Histories  afford  no  parallel, 
but  quotes  editors  like  Doderlein  and  Nipperdey,  who  have  impugned 
the  Latinity  of  the  Annals. 

So  far  Ross's  argument,  whether  it  be  sound  or  unsound,  runs  on 
all-fours  with  the  arguments  of  the  advanced  Higher  Critics  in  regard 
to  the  Bible.  There  is  the  same  insistence  upon  contradictions  of  fact, 
chronological  difficulties,  differences  of  style  and  manner,  and  im- 
possibilities or  improbabilities,  as  the  critic  regards  them.  But  in 
one  respect  Ross  surpasses  the  Higher  Critics.  Not  only  does  he 
assert  that  the  Annals  were  not,  and  could  not  in  their  present  form 
have  been,  the  work  of  Tacitus,  but  he  is  ready  to  state  whose  work 
they  are.  His  candidate  for  the  authorship  of  the  Annals  is  Poggio 
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Bracciolini,  who  '  for  forty  years  was  a  member  of  the  Secretariate 
to  nine  Popes,  from  Innocent  the  Seventh  to  Calixtus  the  Third,' 
and  who,  according  to  the  well-known  Aeneas  Sylvius,  afterwards 
Pope  Pius  the  Second,  '  dictated  the  apostolical  letters  of  three 
Popes  ' 2I — i.e.  Martin  the  Fifth,  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  and  Nicholas 
the  Fifth.  Ross  states  his  theory  in  explicit  terms. 

The  fifteenth  century  [he  says]  was  an  age  of  imposture.  .  .  .  Manuscripts 
turned  up,  as  if.  by  magic,  in  every  direction  ;  from  libraries  of  monasteries,  obscure 
as  well  as  famous  ;  from  the  most  out  of  the  way  places,  the  bottom  of  exhausted 
wells,  besmeared  by  snails,  as  the  History  of  Velleius  Paterculus  ;  or  from  garrets, 
where  they  had  been  contending  with  cobwebs  and  dust,  as  the  Poems  of  Catullus. 

The  last  six  books  of  the  Annals  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1429  ; 
the  first  six,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  five  books  in  the  spring  of 
1515.  At  the  publication  of  the  last  six  books  it  was  stated  that 
they  had  been  found  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Hirschfeldt,  a  town 
in  Saxony,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  They  were  published  in 
Bracciolini's  lifetime.  The  story  of  the  first  six  books  is  more  romantic. 
Bracciolini  died  on  October  30th,  1459.  Ross's  theory  is  that  he  left 
the  manuscript  of  a  great  part  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Annals  to 
his  sons,  and  that  one  of  his  sons,  Giovanni  Francesco  Bracciolini, 
handed  the  manuscript  in  1513  to  Arcimboldi,  who  revised  it,  had 
it  transcribed  by  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Corvey,  and  presented  it 
to  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth.  But  the  only  well-attested  facts  are  the 
following :  It  was  in  1513  that  John  de  Medici  became  Pope  under 
the  name  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  He  was  a  great  litterateur,  very  eager 
to  obtain  new  manuscripts  of  Greek  and  Roman  classical  works,  and 
for  such  works  he  was  ready  to  pay  high  prices.  Some  two  years 
after  his  election  to  the  Papal  throne,  his  Quaestor  Pontificius,  Angelo 
Arcimboldi,  brought  him  the  manuscript  of  the  first  six  books  of  the 
Annals,  saying  that  it  had  been  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  at  Corvey  in  Westphalia.  The  manuscript  was 
published  on  March  1st,  1515,  under  the  title,  Historiarum  Libri 
quinque  nuper  in  Germania  inventi.  Into  its  origin  or  authenticity 
neither  Arcimboldi  nor  the  Pope  made  much  inquiry  ;  in  fact,  if  Ross's 
theory  is  true,  Arcimboldi  was  the  author,  and  the  Pope  the  victim, 
of  a  literary  fraud. 

Such  being  the  doubts  which  attach  to  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  Ross  appeals,  after  the  manner  of  the  Higher  Critics, 
to  internal  evidence. 

It  is  in  the  estimate  of  human  nature,  and  the  invariable  disparagement 
pervading  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  every  individual  in  the  last  six 
books  of  the  Annals,  that  the  Italian  hand  of  Bracciolini  is  unmistakably 
detected,  and  the  Roman  hand  of  Tacitus  not  at  all  traceable. 

It  is  not  indeed  beyond  Ross's  power  to  offer  an  ingenious  explana- 

21  The  exact  words   are :    '  Apostolicas  tribus  quondam  Romania    Pontificibus 

dictarat  epistolas.1 
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tion  of  the  origin  of  the  Annals.  The  Annals  of  Tacitus  he  con- 
ceives to  be  a  covert  attack  upon  society,  more  particularly  upon 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  To  quote  his  own 
words  : 

Every  student  of  the  Annals,  in  order  rightly  to  understand  its  meaning 
and  properly  to  appreciate  its  greatness,  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Emperors 
who  play  a  part  in  it,  Claudius  and  Nero  in  the  last  six  books,  and  Tiberius  in  the 
first  six,  are  intended  to  be  the  representatives  or  personifications  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

He  holds  that  the  writer  of  the  Annals  differs  in  personal  character 
from  Tacitus. 

No  one  [he  says]  can  read  the  works  of  Tacitus  and  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  unassuming  ;  whereas  no  one  can  read  the  works  of  Bracciolini 
without  being  struck  by  his  inordinate  vanity,  no  matter  what  he  may  be  doing  ; 
describing  the  ruins  of  Rome,  discoursing  upon  the  unhappiness  of  princes, 
moralising  on  avarice  or  wailing  in  rhetorical  magniloquence  over  the  remains  of 
friends  ;  still  he  displays  himself  for  admiration.  The  same  thing  occurs  through- 
out the  Annals. 

Thus  Mr.  John  William  Ross,  writing  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  in  his  own  judgment  succeeded  not  only  in 
disproving  the  Tacitean  authorship  of  the  Annals,  but  in  demon- 
strating who  the  real  author  of  the  book  was,  and  what  was  his 
object  in  writing  it.  He  set  out  with  the  intention  of  doing  '  a  small 
but  considerable  service  in  the  cause  of  true  history,'  and  he  concludes 
in  the  words  :  '  I  have  now  done,  and  I  think  I  have  said  quite  enough 
for  the  spuriousness  of  the  Annals  never  to  be  hereafter  argued  as 
a  moot  point,  but  accepted  as  an  established  fact.' 

His  reasoning  I  have  set  out  at  some  length,  not  that  it  seems 
to  me  conclusive — for  I  think  it  wholly  absurd — but  because  it 
corresponds  with  the  reasoning  of  the  advanced  Higher  Critics  upon 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
because  I  believe  that  the  case  against  the  Annals  of  Tacitus, 
unconvincing  as  it  is,  is  stronger  than  the  case  against  much  which 
has  been  critically  challenged  in  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.  in  the  Psalter 
or  in  the  Prophetic  Books,  and  far  stronger  than  any  possible  case 
which  can  be  made  out  against  any  part  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
or  against  the  Gospel  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  John. 

J.  E.  C.  WELLDON. 
(To  be  concluded.) 
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SOME  MODERN  IDEAS  ABOUT    WOMEN'S 
EDUCATION 


IT  would  seem  to  be  impossible  for  any  educational  question  ever 
to  be  settled ;  and  it  probably  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  seeing 
that  our  educational  ideals  must  advance  with  our  general  progress. 
But  an  unnecessary  amount  of  unrest  seems  to  be  attached  to  all 
questions  connected  with  women's  education,  in  consequence,  no  doubt, 
of  the  fact  that  few  people  have  any  clear  idea  of  what  women  ought 
to  be.  It  is  tolerably  well  agreed  what  men  should  be  ;  but  social 
conditions  which  produce  a  preponderance  of  the  female  population 
and  make  it  impossible  for  some  women,  however  much  they  may 
desire  it,  to  be  married,  are  inconvenient  and  disturbing  to  the  views 
of  most  men.  In  their  opinion  the  womanly  woman  is  the  wife  and 
mother ;  probably  they  would  include  also  the  adaptable  and  obliging 
spinster,  who  is  ready  to  do  everybody's  odd  jobs  and  to  make  no 
claim  to  a  life  of  her  own.  The  existence  of  women  who,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  are  bound  to  work  for  their  livelihood  is,  as  a  rule, 
only  unwillingly  recognised  as  an  exception  ;  the  existence  of  women 
who  claim  to  have  a  life  of  their  own  is  still  more  upsetting  to  all 
ideas  of  a  well-constituted  universe.  However  much  they  may  deny 
it  in  theory,  most  men,  when  they  do  think  about  the  matter  at  all, 
still  think  of  a  woman  only  in  regard  to  her  relationship  to  themselves  or 
to  some  other  man.  The  thought  of  a  woman  by  herself,  with  her  own 
ideals,  her  own  way  to  make,  her  own  life  to  live,  has  no  interest,  no 
reality  for  them.  Sometimes  she  is  spoken  of  indignantly  as  competing 
with  man,  unsexmg  herself,  and  bidden  or  entreated  to  return  to  her 
proper  sphere.  But  no  definition  of  that  sphere  such  as  will  harmonise 
with  our  present  social  conditions  is  attempted.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  views  as  to  how  women  should  be  educated  are 
more  subject  to  dispute  and  change  than  most  other  educational 
questions. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  at  least  there  was  no  disguise  attempted. 
It  was  clearly  stated  that  the  one  object  of  a  girl's  education  was 
that  she  should  be  pleasing  to  men.  We  find  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his 
letters  to  his  daughters,  written  in  1773,  telling  them, '  Be  even  cautious 
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in  displaying  your  good  sense.  It  will  be  thought  you  assume  a 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  your  company.  But  if  you  happen  to  have 
any  learning,  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  especially  from  the  men,  who 
generally  look  with  a  jealous  and  malignant  eye  on  a  woman  of  great 
parts  and  a  cultivated  understanding.'  And  in  Emile,  Rousseau 
writes  of  Sophie,  his  ideal  woman :  '  0  how  lovely  is  her  ignorance  ! 
Happy  is  he  who  is  destined  to  instruct  her.  She  will  never  pretend 
to  be  the  tutor  of  her  husband,  but  will  be  content  to  be  his  pupil. 
Far  from  attempting  to  subject  him  to  her  taste,  she  will  accommodate 
herself  to  his.  She  will  be  more  estimable  to  him  than  if  she  were 
learned ;  he  will  have  a  pleasure  in  instructing  her.'  The  kind  of 
education  which  resulted  from  ideals  such  as  these  can  be  imagined. 
It  is  especially  curious  to  notice  how  the  prevailing  conception  as  to 
what  was  graceful  and  elegant,  led  to  an  utter  disregard  in  the  majority 
of  schools  of  all  hygienic  considerations.  Arthur  Young  describes  with 
much  bitterness  the  school  to  which  he  sent  his  daughter  : 

O  what  infatuation  ever  to  send  her  to  one !  In  the  country  she  had  health, 
spirits  and  strength,  as  if  that  were  not  enough  with  what  she  might  have  learned 
at  home,  instead  of  going  to  that  region  of  constraint  and  death,  Camden  House. 
The  rules  for  health  are  detestable ;  no  air  but  in  a  measured,  formal  walk, 
and  all  running  and  quick  motion  prohibited.  Preposterous  !  She  slept  with  a 
girl  who  could  only  hear  with  one  ear.  And  so  she  ever  laid  on  one  side  ;  and 
my  dear  child  could  do  no  otherwise  afterwards  without  pain,  because  the 
vile  beds  are  so  small  that  they  must  both  lie  the  same  way.  The  school  dis- 
cipline of  all  sorts,  the  food,  etc.,  etc.,  all  contributed.  She  never  had  a  belly- 
full  at  breakfast.  Detestable  this  at  the  expense  of  801.  a  year.  Oh  how  I 
regret  ever  putting  her  there,  or  to  any  other,  for  they  are  all  theatres  of  knavery, 
illiberality  and  infamy. 

The  efforts  of  many  devoted  women  have  changed  all  this.  But 
the  movement  is  still  young.  Women's  colleges,  girls'  high  schools, 
the  opening  of  university  examinations  to  women,  all  date  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  judge  fully  of  their  results,  and  there  are  still  some  at  least,  who  are 
unconvinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  development.  A  prominent 
German  teacher,  himself  the  head  of  an  important  girls'  school  in 
North  Germany,  said  in  a  report  a  little  while  ago  '  that  the  intellectual 
powers  of  girls  were  capable  of  as  high  development  as  those  of  boys, 
but  that  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity that  they  should  be  so  developed.'  Men  as  a  rule  are  by  no 
means  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  the  higher  education  of  women. 
In  a  recent  book  that  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  popu- 
larity a  father  writes  to  his  daughter :  '  There  is  nothing  people  in 
general  like  so  little  in  woman  as  knowledge.  .  .  .  When  a  pretty  young 
woman  asks  me  something  that  I  don't  know,  I  feel  more  inclined  to 
box  her  ears  than  to  kiss  her.'  Such  a  state  of  mind  shows  the  selfish 
reasons  why  some  men  at  least,  would  like  to  check  the  development 
of  the  intellectual  powers  of  women.  They  want  to  find  in  their 
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womenkind  an  intellectual  echo,  a  sort  of  mental  cushion,  something 
to  amuse  or  soothe,  above  all,  someone  to  care  for  their  physical 
comforts.  An  intellectual  companion  would  be  an  impertinent 
intruder.  This  kind  of  objection  to  women's  intellectual  develop- 
ment prevails  more  largely  than  people  are  inclined  to  own,  and  at 
least  unconsciously  influences  opinion.  It  is  often  fostered  by  the 
exaggerated  intensity  of  women  about  their  intellectual  interests. 
They  cannot  take  things  lightly ;  they  insist  upon  talking  about  their 
pursuits  in  season  and  out  of  season.  They  are  too  afraid  of  trifling ; 
they  do  not  know  how  to  relax. 

But  the  objection  to  women's  intellectual  development  has  a 
more  natural  origin.  It  is  widely  believed  that  intellectual  pursuits 
will  interfere  with  her  devotion  to  her  proper  duties  as  wife  and  mother. 
Every  defect  in  domestic  arrangements,  bad  cooking,  careless  servants, 
delicate  children,  extravagant  expenditure,  are  all  apt  to  be  put 
down  to  the  higher  education  of  women.  The  cry  goes  up  for  a  more 
sensible  education,  such  as  will  really  prepare  women  for  their  great 
work  as  wives  and  mothers.  We  are  also  told  now  that  there  must 
be  a  scientific  basis  for  such  teaching,  and  that  women  should  under- 
stand the  scientific  principles  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  right 
methods  of  managing  a  family  and  providing  it  with  proper  nourish- 
ment, clothing,  and  hygienic  surroundings. 

This  sounds  very  well,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  work  upon  if 
there  were  not  so  much  disagreement  between  authorities  in  hygiene, 
and  if  facts  always  seemed  to  agree  with  the  teaching  of  science  in 
these  matters.  Analysis  may  tell  us  the  value  of  different  foods  ; 
careful  observation,  much  weighing  both  of  food  and  of  persons, 
may  show  exactly  how  much  of  different  kinds  of  food  is  needed  to 
build  up  the  body  for  different  kinds  of  work.  But  we  find  people 
all  over  the  world  doing  hard  work  on  nourishment  of  the  most  varied 
kinds,  and  defying  all  the  rules  of  science.  We  find  what  is  considered 
as  poison  by  one  set  of  authorities  recommended  as  most  desirable 
by  others.  In  the  end  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  chief  result 
of  all  these  studies  about  foods  has  been  to  provide  a  new  subject 
of  conversation,  and  to  fill  clubs  and  drawing-rooms  with  talk  about 
diets  and  uric  acid.  Truly  in  these  days  we  have  lost  much  reserve. 

Again,  we  remember  that  the  best  cooks  and  the  best  managers 
in  the  world  are  the  French  women.  It  is  certainly  no  scientific 
study  that  enables  the  mistress  of  a  French  country  inn  to  prepare, 
one  might  say  out  of  nothing,  an  appetising  dinner  of  five  courses 
for  the  unexpected  traveller.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  disparage 
science,  but  things  are  not  quite  so  certain  or  quite  so  clear  yet  as  some 
of  our  educational  reformers  are  inclined  to  maintain.  Some  of  their 
theories,  when  expressed  in  practical  advice,  are  occasionally  of  the 
nature  to  amuse  a  woman  with  common  sense  and  a  little  experience 
of  domestic  life.  As,  for  instance,  the  advice  of  a  doctor  at  the  Con- 
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ference  on  Infant  Mortality,  in  1906,  as  to  some  of  the  things  necessary 
for  the  proper  care  of  a  baby  which  should  be  taught  to  young  girls. 
The  walls  of  the  living-room,  if  the  baby  is  kept  there, '  are  to  be  cleaned 
with  dough,  or  at  all  events  the  lower  three  feet,  every  two  or  three 
months  ' ;  the  child  is  '  not  to  be  placed  on  the  floor  ;  if  this  cannot 
be  avoided,  a  portion  of  the  room  is  to  be  selected  where  there  is  no 
draught,  and  this  portion  must  be  kept  specially  clean.'  When  one 
thinks  of  the  ordinary  working  woman's  home,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  lessons  such  as  this  will  seem  to  a  child  to  have  no  connexion 
with  its  actual  life,  but  to  belong  to  some  sphere  quite  as  remote  as 
the  doings  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  wives.  Certainly,  in  all  these 
matters,  it  would  be  well  for  no  men,  however  great  as  scientists,  to 
give  advice  in  matters  of  detail  without  previous  consultation  with 
practical  and  thoughtful  women. 

At  present  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  and  develop 
the  domestic  economy  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  and  to  intro- 
duce it  into  secondary  schools.  Fears  with  regard  to  the  possible 
physical  deterioration  of  the  people,  the  lessons  taught  by  the  com- 
parison between  German  and  English  homes,  the  wretched  conditions 
of  the  slum  life  in  our  cities,  due  so  largely  to  the  incompetence  of 
the  women,  have  stirred  us  to  try  to  do  something  towards  training 
girls  to  be  better  housewives.  The  strange  thing  is  that  in  Germany, 
where  the  working  women  are  such  good  housewives,  cooking  is  not 
as  a  rule  taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  girls  are  expected 
to  learn  it  from  their  mothers.  But  we  in  England,  whilst  in  a  sense 
recognising  more  than  ever  the  importance  of  the  mother,  are  growing 
to  consider  her  as  hopeless,  and  are  more  and  more  taking  her  work 
away  from  her.  The  tendency  of  our  domestic  economy  teaching  is 
to  disregard  the  mother,  as  being  past  improvement,  and  to  build 
all  our  hopes  on  the  instruction  of  the  children.  All  the  same,  when 
a  little  girl  in  a  cookery  school  was  asked  whether  her  mother  had 
allowed  her  to  cook  the  Sunday  dinner,  she  answered,  '  Please,  miss, 
I  peeled  the  potatoes,  but  mother  looked  after  the  rabbit.' 

It  will  not  be  wise  to  expect  too  much  from  the  result  of  the  domestic 
economy  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools,  however  good  it  may  be 
made.  So  long  as  girls  leave  school  at  fourteen,  though  they  may 
have  been  taught  cooking  in  the  most  admirable  way,  both  practically 
and  theoretically,  though  they  may  have  learnt  all  about  how  to 
mix  a  bottle  and  wash  a  baby,  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
children  will  feel  sure  that  most  of  all  they  have  learnt  will  be  for- 
gotten before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  into  practice. 
Yet  the  teaching  will  not  have  been  all  wasted.  It  will  show  the 
child  that  her  education  has  some  connexion  with  her  actual  life.  It 
will  train  her  in  habits  of  neatness  and  exactness  and  teach  her  to  think 
about  what  she  is  doing,  and  to  be  quick  and  deft  in  the  use  of  her 
hands.  Its  educational  value  will  be  considerable,  quite  apart  from 
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any  practical  result.     At  least  it  will  teach  the  child  to  think  about 
the  actual  doings  of  her  daily  life.     Besides  this,  something  of  what 
is  taught  may  get  through  to  the  mother,  and  something  may  remain 
in  the  child's  mind  and  prove  of  use  in  the  future.     But  if  the  teaching 
of  domestic  economy  is  to  do  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  home  life 
amongst  the  working  classes,  the  girls  must  be  kept  at  school  longer. 
Evening  continuation  classes  will  not  do,  even  if  they  could  be  made 
compulsory,  for  young  girls  who  have  been  at  work  all  day  are  too 
tired  to  study  to  any  purpose  in  the  evening.     What  we  should  aim 
at  is  that  neither  boys  nor  girls  on  first  leaving  school  should  be  allowed 
to  work  full  time,  but  should  be  set  free  for  some  hours  each  week  to 
continue  their  education,  and  also  to  go  through  such  physical  exercises 
as  may  help  them  to  grow  up  into  vigorous  men  and  women.     This  is 
being  done  on  their  own  initiative  by  some  of  the  best  employers.     But 
it  should  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.    Then  the  earlier  years,  none 
too  long,  could  be  given  to  developing  the  intelligence  of  the  child  and 
fitting  it  to  learn  those  later  lessons  of  practical  utility  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  be  of  real  use  in  after-life.     We  must  not  be  too  ready,  as 
so  many  seem  to  be,  to  demand  that  all  the  teaching  given,  even  to 
the  girls  in  our  elementary  schools,  should  be  utilitarian.    Working 
women  have  minds  as  well  as  working  men.    They  will  be  none  the 
worse  off  for  knowing  how  to  use  them,  for  having  some  interests 
outside  the  four  walls  of  their  home.    To  many  it  has  seemed  a  grave 
disadvantage  that  so  often  the  wives  of  the  thinking  and  highly 
educated  working  men  are  far  behind  them  intellectually.     Do  not 
let  us  seem  to  say  that  all  the  working  man  wants  is  a  housekeeper, 
nor  limit  the  education  of  the  working  woman  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  her  husband's  intellectual  companion. 
Probably  no  section  of  the  community  lead  harder  lives,  with  fewer 
pleasures  or  recreations,  than  the  women  of  the  working  classes. 
The  power  to  enjoy  a  good  book,  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  their  town  and  their  country,  will  brighten  their  lives,  and 
certainly  need  not  make  them  worse  wives  and  mothers.    But  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people  everything  except  what  is  obviously  useful  is 
waste  of  time,  and  they  ask,  indignantly,  why  should  the  girls  in  our 
elementary  schools  be  taught  anything  about  history  or  literature, 
and  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  when  they  hear  that  some  are  even 
learning  French. 

It  is  fundamentally  the  same  conception  of  what  is  the  one  essential 
in  a  girl's  education,  that  is  leading  to  the  movement  to  introduce 
domestic  economy  teaching  into  girls'  secondary  schools.  Already 
teachers  are  overburdened  with  trying  to  find  room  for  the  number 
of  subjects  that  have  to  be  taught,  and  are  distracted  between  the 
various  claims  of  various  parents  with  their  different  ideals  as  to  the 
kind  of  life  for  which  the  school  is  to  prepare  their  daughters.  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  most  disturbing  to  be  asked  to  make  room  for  the 
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inclusion  of  a  new  subject.  Is  there  any  sense  in  it  ?  Is  there  really 
anything  like  an  art  or  science  of  housekeeping  that  needs  to  be 
taught  to  the  ordinary  girl  ?  Surely  what  is  needed  is  that  women 
should  bring  their  intelligence  and  their  common  sense  to  bear  upon 
their  housekeeping,  that  they  should  use  mind  and  thought  in  it. 
It  is  nothing  very  mysterious,  nothing  that  an  intelligent  woman 
whose  mind  has  been  trained,  whose  habits  of  observation  have  been 
called  out,  cannot  learn  very  quickly  if  she  desires.  In  a  novel  by 
Mrs.  Dudeney  somebody  defines  housekeeping  as  '  a  calling  artfully 
created  by  hopelessly  lazy  women  as  a  blind  :  no  busy  woman  keeps 
house,  it's  a  terrible  confession  of  idleness.'  This  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration.  A  busy  woman  tries  to  arrange  her  house  so  that  it  may 
keep  itself.  In  a  middle-class  household  the  secret  of  good  house- 
keeping is  to  know  how  to  manage  servants,  and  this  is  chiefly  a  matter 
of  character  and  experience.  The  more  a  servant  is  trusted  and  left 
to  herself,  the  better  she  will  do  her  work.  Only  in  this  way  can 
she  be  taught  to  think  and  make  use  of  her  own  intelligence.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  fritter  away  the  whole  day  over  small  domestic  occupa- 
tions, over  unnecessary  visits  to  shops  and  constant  interference 
with  the  work  of  the  servants.  But  the  woman  with  means  to  keep 
sufficient  servants,  who  has  brought  her  intelligence  to  bear  upon 
her  household  duties,  will  not  find  that  they  need  take  up  much  of 
her  time  if  she  has  other  things  that  she  wishes  to  do.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  it,  but  the  amount  of  intelligence,  thought 
and  sympathy  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  that  will  make  the  household 
go  smoothly  and  comfortably  for  everyone  concerned.  It  will  be 
argued  that  this  is  just  why  domestic  economy  should  be  taught  in 
schools,  so  that  girls  may  learn  how  to  manage  their  households  in- 
telligently. I  maintain  that  to  train  their  intelligence,  to  give  them 
a  wide  outlook,  real  interests  in  life,  will  fit  them  to  learn  easily  for 
themselves  when  the  right  time  comes,  that  amount  of  housekeeping 
which  their  particular  circumstances  require.  A  really  well-educated 
woman  will  know  what  she  wants  to  learn  and  how  to  learn  it ;  more- 
over, she  will  recognise  that  there  is  something  to  learn.  The  time  for 
learning  it  will  be  when  she  really  needs  it.  Experience  shows  us 
that  it  is  not  the  highly  educated  women  with  plenty  of  interests 
and  many  pursuits  who  are  most  inefficient  in  managing  a  house, 
or  who  have  needed  to  make  a  special  study  of  this  mysterious  art. 
They  have  known  how  to  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open ;  they  have 
known  how  to  get  the  information  they  want  with  the  least  trouble  ; 
they  have  even  been  able  to  acquire  the  art,  in  which  most  men  are 
so  proficient,  of  criticising  a  dish  without  knowing  either  what  is 
really  wrong  with  it  or  how  it  should  be  made,  still  less  being  able  to 
make  it  themselves.  They  have  also  learnt  a  sense  of  proportion. 
They  know  that  housekeeping  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a  means 
to  make  the  life  of  the  family  go  smoothly,  so  that  each  member  may  be 
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able  to  do  his  real  work  in  life  efficiently  with  a  background  of  comfort, 
instead  of  a  background  of  worry.  To  be  a  good  wife  and  mother  is, 
indeed,  a  profession  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  very  varied  profession,  for  it 
demands  that  a  woman  should  be  able  to  be  the  companion  and  fellow- 
worker  of  her  husband  and  children,  as  well  as  the  manager  of  the  home. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Englishwomen  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  with  regard  to  domestic  management.  Our 
housekeeping  is  extravagant,  our  conventional  expenditure  unneces- 
sarily high.  The  standard  is  constantly  set  more  with  regard  to 
what  people  expect  of  us  than  to  what  we  really  want  ourselves. 
We  are  often  not  clear  enough  about  what  we  do  want  to  know  how 
to  get  it.  Servants  are  not  well  trained,  and  are  careless  and  inefficient 
in  their  ways.  Above  all,  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  food  in 
big  institutions,  in  schools  and  colleges,  are  often  far  from  satisfactory. 
If  we  do  not  want  all  women  to  regard  it  as  their  first  duty  in  life 
to  be  housekeepers,  we  want  some  women  to  take  a  really  professional 
view  of  the  whole  matter  and  to  raise  the  standard  for  all.  There 
is  abundant  need  for  the  existence  of  good  schools  of  cookery  and 
domestic  economy,  where  cooks  and  housekeepers  can  be  trained, 
where  problems  of  domestic  management  and  hygiene  may  be 
seriously  studied.  But,  as  Miss  Zimmern  truly  says  in  her  Renaissance 
of  Girls'  Education,  published  in  1898  :  '  The  elementary  school  girl  is 
too  young,  the  high  school  girl  too  busy,  to  gain  much  from  the  wedging 
of  a  little  domestic  teaching  into  the  mass  of  the  ordinary  school 
work.'  Neither  can  these  subjects  be  properly  taught  by  a  lesson  once 
a  week.  They  need  continuous  practice  if  real  skill  and  deftness  are 
to  be  acquired.  Those  who  wish  to  study  them,  either  in  order  to 
become  first-rate  domestic  servants,  or  in  order  to  manage  institutions 
or  their  own  household,  should  attend  one  of  the  special  domestic 
economy  schools  for  a  time,  and  be  free  to  give  their  whole  attention 
to  the  study.  These  schools  are  steadily  improving,  and  have  enlisted 
the  services  of  many  first-rate  women,  women  with  ideas  and  with 
enterprise,  zealous  for  their  subject  and  keen  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  it  a  living  and  a  progressive  subject.  It  is  a  subject  which 
appeals  naturally  to  many  women,  and  there  are  posts  needing  highly 
competent  women,  for  which  they  can  prepare  themselves.  It  is  not 
a  subject  to  be  lightly  dismissed,  seeing  how  much  of  the  well-being 
of  the  nation  depends  upon  it,  and  no  intelligence,  no  gifts  will  be 
wasted  which  are  devoted  to  the  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of 
domestic  management.  The  existence  of  a  high  standard  will  have 
its  effect  everywhere.  The  ordinary  woman,  who  is  keen  to  manage 
her  small  household  as  well  and  with  as  little  expenditure  of  time  as 
possible,  will  know  where  to  go  for  new  light,  for  new  ideas.  The 
whole  subject  will  be  receiving  really  thoughtful  attention,  and  will  be 
studied  by  those  who  can  combine  theory  with  practice.  Even  they 
must  not,  in  the  keenness  of  their  professional  interest  in  their  now 
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subject,  lose  their  sense  of  proportion,  but  must  try  to  have  sufficient 
understanding  of  social  questions  to  perceive  exactly  where  they  and 
their  subject  come  in. 

The  kind  of  way  in  which  domestic  economy  is  being  studied  by 
some  of  the  leading  teachers,  and  by  those  responsible  for  organising 
the  study,  especially  in  London,  gives  good  hopes  for  the  future, 
though  there  is  still  very  much  to  be  done.  Those  who  specialise 
on  this  subject  must  remember  that  the  way  in  which  a  subject  is 
raised  in  the  public  estimation  is  by  the  good  work  of  its  professors 
and  serious  students.  Before  the  principles  of  household  manage- 
ment can  be  scientifically  explained,  as  Sir  Philip  Magnus  demanded 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  they  must  be  known. 
But  we  demur  from  his  conclusion  that,  even  when  known,  they  should 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  in  girls'  secondary  schools. 
The  time  there  can  be  better  spent.  The  study  of  natural  science 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  most  girls,  but  let  them  give  their  atten- 
tion to  some  branch  of  science  which  not  only  rests  on  real  knowledge 
and  observation,  but  which  is  enlarging  and  uplifting  to  the  mind. 
Meditation  on  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  her  housekeeping 
rests  will  neither  fill  a  woman's  leisure  nor  make  her  an  interesting 
companion  to  husband  or  children.  But  some  knowledge  of  books 
and  how  to  use  them,  such  training  in  history  or  science  as  will  open 
her  eyes  to  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  world  of  men  and  nature 
around  her,  will  help  her  to  use  fruitfully  that  part  of  her  life  which 
is  not  given  to  housekeeping. 

Women,  to  a  .certain  extent,  have  themselves  to  blame  for  this 
reaction  on  the  part  of  so  many  men  in  favour  of  the  domestic  woman, 
and  against  the  higher  education  of  women.  They  have  not  given 
their  mind  sufficiently  to  domestic  matters,  perhaps,  partly  because 
they  often  care  very  little  about  what  they  eat  themselves.  This 
characteristic  of  theirs  is  convenient  when  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  pay  them  a  lower  salary  than  a  man  would  accept  for  the  same 
work.  The  man  is  not  going  to  make  his  evening  meal  off  tea  and 
sardines,  and  rather  despises  the  woman  who  does  ;  but  society  is  not 
prepared  to  pay  her  a  salary  which  will  enable  her  to  provide  herself 
with  anything  better.  Many  women,  on  the  other  hand,  despise  men 
for  caring  about  their  dinner.  I  remember  one,  to  whom  I  said  when 
seeing  her  off  into  the  train,  where  was  she  going  to  dine,  that  I  hoped 
she  was  going  to  have  a  good  dinner,  who  answered,  '  Oh,  I  don't 
care  what  I  eat,  I  leave  that  to  the  men.'  Leaving  greediness  aside, 
everyone  ought  to  care  what  they  eat,  especially  in  order  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  provide  suitable  food  for  others.  Perhaps,  in 
a  state  of  society  where  labour  was  properly  apportioned  between 
the  two  sexes,  it  would  turn  out  that  the  work  of  both  ordering  and 
cooking  the  dinner  devolved  upon  the  men,  seeing  it  is  they  who  care 
most  about  it.  It  is  already  abundantly  clear  that  men  make  the 
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best  cooks.  But  so  long  as  this  work  is  left  to  women,  they  must  give 
their  minds  to  it  and  do  it  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  No  long  list  of 
honours  won  by  the  students  of  any  college  will  justify  insufficient, 
unappetising  and  badly  cooked  food.  Nothing  will  do  more  harm 
to  the  cause  of  the  higher  education  of  women  than  any  justification 
for  the  idea  that  their  health  suffers  from  their  studies,  and  that  the 
women  who  organise  those  studies  set  an  insufficient  value  on  the 
domestic  side  of  life. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  old  idea,  and  some  may  think  that  it  has 
long  been  successfully  disposed  of.  It  would  have  been  still  more 
successfully  disposed  of  if,  side  by  side  with  the  development  of  the 
higher  studies  of  women,  had  grown  an  increasing  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  who  direct  them,  to  raise  the  standard  of  home  manage- 
ment in  all  matters.  The  desire  has  been  there  to  some  extent,  and 
much  has  been  done,  but  more  still  needs  doing  in  order  to  raise  the 
standard,  so  deplorably  low  in  England.  How  it  is  to  be  done  is  a 
question  which  demands  the  serious  thought  and  consideration  not 
only  of  those  who  have  a  genius  for  these  matters,  but  of  those  who 
take  a  wide  and  understanding  view  of  a  woman's  work  in  life. 

Women  must  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  whole  organisation 
of  education.  More  women  school  inspectors  are  needed,  not  only  to 
inspect  the  needlework  and  domestic  economy  teaching,  but  women 
who  are  fitted  and  trusted  to  inspect  every  branch  of  education,  and 
whose  own  training  and  experience  enable  them  to  take  a  wide  view 
of  education  as  a  whole.  We  need  amongst  them  some  of  the  same 
class  as  the  men  who  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  men  inspectors — 
university  women,  who  have  given  real  thought  and  study  to  educa- 
tional questions.  Of  course  the  woman  with  practical  experience 
in  teaching  is  also  needed.  There  is  abundant  room  for  both,  but 
sufficient  responsibility  must  be  given,  and  sufficient  salaries  must 
be  paid,  to  attract  the  very  best  women.  We  have  excellent  women 
inspectors,  but  we  want  more  of  them.  This  will  be  especially  the 
case  if  secondary  schools  are  to  be  regularly  inspected.  There  is 
ground  for  fear  that  the  higher  side  of  women's  education  will  not 
be  sufficiently  taken  into  account  by  the  education  authorities,  and 
that  utilitarian  considerations  will  be  allowed  too  much  scope. 
Men  are  in  the  majority  on  all  education  authorities,  and  few  men 
understand  much  about  women  except  in  their  relation  to  themselves. 
The  place  that  domestic  subjects  should  occupy  and  the  way  in  which 
they  should  be  taught  can  best  be  decided  by  women.  But  the  best 
women  to  decide  these  questions  will  not  be  the  specialists  in  domestic 
subjects,  but  those  capable  of  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  whole  matter. 
We  have  a  touching  belief  in  the  expert  in  these  days,  but  people  are 
still  needed  with  enough  general  knowledge  to  keep  a  sense  of 
proportion,  and  to  know  how  to  use  the  conclusions  of  the  expert. 

LOUISE  CREIGHTON. 
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To  observers  of  literary  signs  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French 
novel  is  traversing  a  crisis  somewhat  acute.  Only  to  look  back  at  the 
dominating  position  of  Daudet,  of  Zola,  of  Maupassant — the  appear- 
ance of  each  one  of  whose  books  was  a  sensational  event  of  the  first 
order — is  to  grasp  the  difference  brought  about  by  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Of  the  phalanx  of  disciples  pressing  upon  the  steps  of  these  masters, 
how  many  remain  ? — remain,  that  is,  as  novelists  pure  and  simple — 
for  many  of  the  brilliant  pens  of  twenty  years  ago  are  still  at  work, 
but  no  longer  at  the  work  which  was  their  original  occupation.  Anatole 
France,  for  one,  seems  inclined  to  give  preference  to  the  tongue  as  an 
instrument.  From  the  exquisite  story-teller  he  was,  he  has  become 
an  exceedingly  talkative  politician ;  Pierre  Loti  has  developed  into  a 
wondrous  painter  of  far  lands ;  the  freres  Margueritte  have  evolved 
into  conscientious  historians,  except  when  they  are  busy  proving  the 
evils  of  Christian  marriage ;  while  Paul  Bourget  is  just  as  handy  with 
his  proofs  of  the  blessings  of  this  same  institution  and  of  the  failure 
of  revolutionary  ideas  in  general.  Maurice  Barrel  philosophises  and 
dreams,  but  scarcely  even  pretends  to  tell  a  story ;  while  Paul  Hervieu, 
Alfred  Capus,  Catulle  Mendes,  and  others  have  gone  over  en  masse  to 
the  drama.  It  is  true  that  the  idyllic  Andre1  Theuriet  continued  until 
quite  lately  soothingly  to  babble  of  green  fields,  that  Georges  Ohnet 
has  given  countless  successors  to  his  Maitre  de  Forges,  and  that  an 
army  of  literary  Amazons  make  frantic  efforts  to  rescue  the  '  heroine  ' 
of  fiction  from  a  not  quite  unmerited  oblivion  ;  but  it  is  not  in  these 
that  we  can  see  the  saviours  of  French  fiction. 

And  the  causes  of  this  debacle  ? 

In  a  singularly  enlightening  article  of  Adolf  Brisson's,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  some  of  our  above  observations,  we  find  them  classified 
as  follows : 

Over-production,  to  start  with — eruption  of  trash  and  consequent 
revolt  of  the  public,  down  whose  throat  so  much  inferior  ware  has  been 
thrust  that  on  the  principle  of  '  once  bit,  twice  shy,'  it  has  become 
mistrustful  of  all  novels.  Follows  then  a  series  of  social  and  political 
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crises,  among  which  the  '  Affaire,'  or  in  other  words  the  immortal 
Dreyfus,  takes  a  leading  place,  and  by  which  every  available  scrap  of 
public  attention  is  absorbed.  In  truth,  what  with  wars,  revolutions, 
Imperial  telegrams,  and  balloon  competitions,  public  life  has,  of  late 
years,  so  bristled  with  interest  that  not  French  fiction  alone  has  been 
fighting  a  losing  fight  with  the  newspapers.  While  Togo,  Oyama, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  Santos  Dumont  are  on  the  warpath,  what  merely 
imaginary  heroes  could  hope  for  much  notice  ? 

But  what  more  than  anything  else  has  brought  discredit  upon  the 
French  novel  are  the  very  means  that  were  employed  as  a  corrective. 
Panic-stricken  at  the  shrinkage  of  readers,  publishers  and  authors 
looked  round  wildly  for  a  means  of  reviving  the  languishing  appetite 
for  fiction.  Being  Frenchmen  and  modern,  it  was  almost  unavoidable 
that  they  should  decide  for  a  spicy  seasoning.  Few  French  palates 
can  resist  a  truly  piquant  dish,  so  the  pepper  and  much  worse  things 
than  pepper  were  strewn  with  a  hand  grown  almost  frenzied  in  its 
liberality.  To  quote  Adolf  Brisson  : 

The  public  is  no  longer  hungry.  Let  us  serve  it  with  cunning  and  diabolical 
sauces,  the  spices  of  the  Orient  mingled  with  the  concoctions  of  Europe. 
The  voluptuous  mysteries  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece,  the  debauches  of  Byzantium, 
the  erotic  manias  of  Rome  in  her  decline,  the  customs  of  unmentionable  houses, 
the  alluring  picture  of  hidden  vices — let  them  all  lend  us  their  help  ! 

The  result  was  an  avalanche  of  obscenity,  either  reeking  with  the 
stench  of  Parisian  slums,  which  was  bad  enough ;  or  else  perfumed 
with  the  scents  of  the  boudoir,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  rather 
worse.  To  the  honour  of  French  readers  be  it  said  that  the  mark 
aimed  at  has  been  considerably  overshot.  A  certain  proportion  of 
vicious  palates  has  no  doubt  been  tickled ;  but  the  mass  of  decent 
readers  (for  the  mass  is  decent,  even  in  France)  have  ended  by  turning 
away  in  deepening  disgust  from  the  fare  provided.  In  other  words, 
the  French  novel,once  triumphant,  has  fallen  into  momentary  discredit. 
The  best  hope  of  raising  it  to  its  former  place — so  the  matter  seems 
to  strike  the  better  class  of  writers — lies  in  transforming  it.  There- 
fore it  is  that,  instead  of  telling  stories  or  spinning  intrigues,  they 
elaborate  studies  and  ventilate  '  questions.'  If  you  condescend  to 
write  a  novel  at  all  nowadays,  you  owe  it  to  your  dignity  to  write  one 
with  a  purpose.  On  the  whole  a  wholesome  reaction,  though  making 
somewhat  for  dullness,  and  not  particularly  welcome  to  the  reviewer. 
For,  to  discover  upon  the  French  bookseller's  counter  anything  that 
is  not  either  too  abstract  or  too  indecent  for  presentation  in  an  English 
review  is  nowadays  no  easy  matter. 

We  used  to  know  an  old  Austrian  general — now  beneath  the  earth — 
who,  on  being  offered  any  novel,  invariably  put  the  question  :  '  Do 
they  get  each  other,  or  do  they  not  get  each  other  ? '  Given  a  negative 
answer,  he  declined  even  to  open  the  book ;  for,  despite  his  martial 
exterior,  his  heart  was  too  soft  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  woes  even 
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of  imaginary  lovers.  To-day,  as  applied  to  French  novels,  the  question 
has  no  more  raison  d'etre.  Even  if  there  are  any  lovers  to  the  fore,  it 
is  not  about  their  fate  that  our  interest  concentrates.  It  is  no  longer 
a  '  they,'  it  is  an  '  it '  which  dominates  the  horizon ;  which  '  it '  may 
be  either  political,  social,  religious,  psychological,  or,  by  preference, 
neurotic ;  but,  anyway,  some  question  which,  if  not  modern  in  its 
essence,  is  dissected  with  the  scalpel  of  a  highly  modern  vivisectionist. 

To  give  a  fair  presentation  of  this  operation  within  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  article  is  quite  another  affair  than  condensing  a  story.  There 
being  no  help  for  it,  however,  it  becomes  a  question  of  stretching  your- 
self according  to  the  '  blanket,'  as  the  old  saying  goes. 

From  a  raid  among  the  yellow-paper  volumes  the  present  reviewer 
has  accordingly  returned  with  three  of  them  under  her  arm — three 
which  seem  to  lend  themselves  the  least  ungraciously  to  her  purpose. 

The  puzzling  and  somewhat  lumbering  title  of  Monsieur  et  Madame 
Moloch  has  been  lately  heard  in  literary  circles  with  that  frequency 
which  at  once  attests  success  and  ensures  it.  Surprise  figures  in  the 
discussions  around  it ;  for,  above  all,  it  is  a  new  departure.  Not  so 
very  long  ago  the  name  of  Marcel  Prevost  on  a  title-page  was  as  a 
red  rag  to  prudes,  a  beckoning  ringer  to  the  frivolous.  A  little  more 
recently  the  prudes  began  to  calm  down,  while  the  frivolous  were 
aware  of  a  vague  disappointment ;  for  to  them  the  Vierges  Fortes  did 
not  hold  the  promises  held  out  by  those  other  '  Half- Virgins '  which 
had  been  their  predecessors,  and  the  Lettres  a  Frangoise  were  a  woful 
come-down  from  the  delicate  impropriety  of  the  Lettres  de  Femmes. 
Was  the  spicy  raconteur,  he  who  could  dish  up  indecency  like  no  one 
else  in  Paris,  actually  becoming  serious  ?  It  was  a  depressing  thought. 
An  evolution  was  clearly  in  progress ;  whether  produced  by  the  mellow- 
ing effect  of  years,  or  stimulated  by  some  distinct  spur,  it  was  hard  to 
say.  The  appearance  of  Monsieur  et  Madame  Moloch  settles  the 
question.  If  ever  novel  was  aimed  straight  at  the  '  Academie,'  this 
one  is.  Turning  his  back  upon  the  boudoir  and  upon  all  the  '  secret 
gardens '  of  the  world,  Marcel  Prevost  has  stretched  his  arm  towards 
that  high  shelf  on  which  lie  what  we  call  les  grands  theses — nothing  less 
this  time  than  the  conflict  between  Force  and  Thought,  as  he  considers 
it  to  be  embodied  in  the  actual  condition  of  Germany. 

Before  attempting  to  estimate  the  success  attained,  we  will  do  our 
best  to  set  forth  the  slender  structure  of  narrative  which  underlies  the 
ambitious  theme. 

Louis  Dhubert,  a  young  Frenchman  '  down '  in  his  material  luck, 
has  been  appointed  tutor  to  a  youthful  prince,  heir  to  one  of  those 
tiny  principalities  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  world  is  surprised 
to  hear  of  as  still  existing  within  the  shadow  of  the  German  Empire. 
Rothberg  ranges  among  the  favoured  of  its  kind,  having  been 
graciously  permitted  to  retain  its  own  postage-stamp,  and  even  its  own 
garrison,  to  which  it  clings  as  to  the  last  shreds  of  an  extinct  inde- 
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pendence.  The  Prussian  '  mailed  fist '  has  hitherto  forborne  to  bear 
down  heavily  upon  the  miniature  realm,  but  the  Prussian  spirit  is 
abroad,  lying  like  a  blot  upon  the  loveliness  of  the  country ;  for  these 
are  the  fabled  Thuringian  hills,  in  whose  rendering  Monsieur  Prevost 
reveals  himself  as  a  landscape  painter  of  no  mean  rank — an  ancient 
German  fairyland  of  scented  pine-forests  and  leaping  waters,  but  with 
all  the  fairies  flown.  As  Dhubert  explains  to  his  schoolgirl  sister 
Gritte,  come  to  spend  her  summer  holidays  under  his  protection  : 

.  .  .  the  fairies  and  spirits  have  a  horror  of  '  world  politics,'  of  Imperialism, 
of  the  Naval  League  and  the  articles  of  the  Attgemeine  Deutsche  Zeitung. 
They  have  flown  from  all  the  northern  districts  of  Thuringia,  which  are  too 
near  to  Prussia  and  the  Prussian.  They  prefer  the  Southern  Thuringia  which 
borders  on  Bavaria. 

And  he  goes  on  to  describe  a  certain  old  Prussian  road  which  is 
pointed  out  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  Germanics  : 
'  The  Germany  of  Brute  Force  to  the  North ;  to  the  South  the 
Germany  of  Poetry  and  of  Thought.' 

Over  this  romantic  scrap  of  earth  a  typical  German  couple  nominally 
reigns — Prince  Otto,  not  in  the  upward  turn  of  his  bellicose  moustaches 
alone  a  diligent  imitator  of  a  higher  model,  well-meaning  on  the  whole, 
and  not  nearly  so  great  a  brute  as  he  tries  to  appear,  and  Her  Serene 
Highness  Princess  Else — beautiful,  disappointed,  sentimental,  and 
passee.  To  point  out  that  a  princess  placed  in  these  conditions  has 
no  choice  but  to  fall  in  love  with  her  son's  French  tutor  is  almost  to 
insult  the  reader's  intelligence.  Recent  examples  make  her  duty  as  a 
heroine  too  obvious.  Accordingly  the  story  opens  upon  an  idyll 
which,  though  about  ten  months  old,  has  not  got  beyond  the  purely 
sentimental  stage.  Dhubert's  part  in  the  idyll  is  rather  difiicult  to 
grasp.  Considering  that  she  is  beautiful,  and  that  he  is  French  and 
twenty-six,  his  lack  of  fire  considerably  taxes  credulity.  He  is.  emi- 
nently the  passive  party  in  the  arrangement — which  typical  Frenchmen 
seldom  are,  unless  their  affections  be  otherwise  engaged,  which  is  not 
here  the  case.  His  vacillations  between  sentimental  longing  and  cool 
criticism  fail  to  convince  us.  The  princess  is  distinctly  too  Germanic 
for  his  taste.  Even  when  his  lips  touch  her  hand,  he  notes  that  it  is  a 
large  though  a  well-shaped  hand ;  a  certain  want  of  delicacy  in  her 
utterances  offends  his  Latin  sensibilities ;  while  the  hint  of  condescen- 
sion discernible  even  in  amorous  moments  piques  his  democratic  pride. 
We  could  understand  his  resisting  her  entirely ;  but  once  fallen  under 
her  undoubted  charm,  and  after  ten  months  of  nothing  but  hopes,  we 
do  not  understand  his  complete  immunity  from  passion.  It  is  she 
who  proposes  to  him  flight,  and  the  embarrassment  into  which  the 
suggestion  thrusts  him  is  not  without  its  humorous  side.  What  he 
had  begun  by  regarding  as  a  mere  passe-temps  threatens  to  develop 
into  a  drama.  How  to  get  out  of  it  with  credit  is  the  problem  which 
occupies  him  during  several  chapters,  for  it  requires  a  very  adroit  or  a 
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very  brutal  man  to  refuse  so  glaring  a  sacrifice  as  the  one  which  the 
Princess  Else  is  prepared  to  accomplish  for  his  sake.  It  is  adroitness 
which  decides  it  at  last— an  inspiration  of  the  moment  prompting  him 
to  put  her  to  a  test  which  he  guesses  she  will  not  stand.  She  is  ready 
to  sacrifice  husband,  child,  and  good  name  for  his  love ;  but  he  boldly 
demands  more.  Let  her  renounce  her  fortune,  obtain  a  divorce,  and, 
following  him  to  France  as  his  lawful  wife,  live  upon  whatever  he 
may  be  able  to  earn.  Under  these  conditions  he  is  hers]  for  ever, 
but  under  no  others.  His  poor  man's  pride  forbids  him  to  live  upon  her 
bounty ;  he  will  not  be  pointed  at  as  the  penniless  lover  of  a  wealthy 
princess. 

This  settles  the  matter.  The  love-sick  Else  stiffens  on  the  instant. 
She  is  ready  to  face  disgrace,  but  not  penury ;  to  bear  infamy,  but  not 
a  bourgeois  name.  With  trembling  lips  and  scornful  eyes  she  says  to 
him  :  '  You  are  much  too  reasonable  to  believe  that  I  could  live  with 
the  six  thousand  marks  which  your  work  will  earn,  under  the  rule 
of  Monsieur  Fallieres,  in  a  country  riddled  with  Anarchism,  solely  for 
the  sake  of  being  able  to  call  myself  Madame  Dhubert.' 

In  these  words  Dhubert  reads  his  deliverance,  and  subsequently 
puts  down  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  long  and  well-worded  epistle, 
whose  bitterness  he  attempts  to  sweeten  with  various  ardent  speeches 
which  bear  a  painful  resemblance  to  the  last  meal  served  to  a  con- 
demned culprit  on  the  eve  of  execution.  After  which  he  returns  to 
France  with  Gritte,  and  no  more  than  a  slight  ache  in  his  mind. 

The  pictures  of  miniature  Court-life  which  form  the  setting  of  the 
idyll  are  admirably  drawn,  and  the  figures  moving  in  its  atmosphere 
excellently  indicated.  Of  these  we  will  only  mention  Fraulein  von 
Bohlberg,  '  a  young  person  of  some  fifty  years,  at  once  meagre  and 
massive,  and  with  a  strongly  moustachioed  upper-lip,'  and  Count 
Marbach  the  Prussian  Major  who  eases  his  ruined  nerves  by  the 
clandestine  ill-treatment  of  the  little  Prince  Max,  out  of  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  be  fashioning  a  Prussian  soldier. 

'  But  where,  in  the  middle  of  all  this,'  we  hear  a  reader  asking, 
'  are  the  mysterious  people  of  the  title-page  ? ' 

In  reply,  we  must  pick  up  a  second  thread,  for  M.  Prevost  has 
for  once  neglected  the  laws  of  unity.  The  fortunes  of  '  Moloch  ' 
form  a  narrative  so  completely  distinct  from  that  of  Princess  Else's 
heart  affair  that  the  two  could  be  separated  without  leaving  so  much 
as  a  ragged  edge.  It  is  here  that  lies  the  reason  of  existence  of  the 
book,  for  it  is  Professor  Zimmermann,  alias  '  Monsieur  Moloch '  (a 
nickname  bestowed  on  him  by  the  schoolgirl  Gritte),  who  stands  for 
the  embodiment  of  the  '  Germany  of  Thought,'  just  as  Prince  Otto 
and  Major  Marbach  stand  for  the  Germany  of  Brute  Force.  This 
central  person  of  the  book  is  regarded  as  a  portrait  of  Ernst  Haeckel ; 
and  in  the  extremity  of  his  monotheistic  theories,  as  well  as  in  his 
knack  of  blinking  inconvenient  facts,  he  certainly  yields  nothing  to 
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the  modern  prophet.  But  '  Moloch  '  is  not  only  a  scientist  and  a 
philosopher :  he  is  also  an  eminent  chemist,  possessing  the  secret  of 
some  explosive  of  unheard-of  properties,  which  he  refuses  to  publish, 
upon  principle,  for  he  abhors  all  violence,  condemns  war,  and  dis- 
approves of  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  for  all  of  which  reasons 
he  is  in  Prince  Otto's  very  blackest  books. 

It  is  on  the  2nd  of  September,  while  all  Rothberg  has  turned  out  to 
join  in  a  noisy  and  tasteless  celebration  of  the  '  Sedan  Day,'  that  the 
only  thing  which  can  be  called  an  incident  occurs.  Nor  are  there 
many  words  wasted  over  it,  for  the  modern  French  novelist  gives  the 
impression  of  wanting  to  apologise  whenever  by  any  chance  anything 
'  happens  '  in  his  books,  and  of  pressing  hurriedly  on  to  graver  things 
than  mere  events. 

Major  Marbach,  before  a  plaster  statue  of  Bismarck,  freshly 
unveiled,  has  just  made  a  speech,  of  which  the  chief  passage  deserves 
to  be  quoted  : 

However  great  be  this  Germany  which  maybe  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
defend  with  your  arms  [he  is  addressing  the  recruits],  yet  it  is  small  compared 
to  that  which,  thanks  to  you,  it  will  become,  it  must  become  !  Within  a  few 
years  the  German  flag  will  wave  over  eighty-six  million  Germans,  and  these  will 
rule  a  stretch  of  land  inhabited  by  a  hundred  and  thirty  million  Europeans. 
In  that  great  realm  the  Germans  alone  will  possess  political  rights,  the  Germans 
alone  serve  in  army  and  navy,  they  alone  will  own  land.  The  Germans  will 
then  be  what  they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  master -nation,  who  will  graciously 
permit  the  lesser  nations  under  its  sway  to  perform  the  lower  labours. 

A  caricature,  of  course ;  but  not  caricatured  beyond  recognition 
for  the  reader  of  newspapers  and  of  certain  Imperial  utterances. 
As  Marbach  finishes  his  speech  something  unexpected  occurs  : 

Over  the  rope  which  held  back  the  crowd,  a  small  old  man,  whose  monkey- 
like  face  was  framed  in  waving  white  hair,  and  who  wore  a  wide,  shiny  black 
coat  and  a  white  pique  waistcoat,  nimbly  climbed.  Rapidly  he  traversed  the 
free  space  between  the  crowd  and  the  raised  platform,  and  in  another  moment 
stood  upon  it. 

This  is  Professor  Zimmermann,  bent  upon  '  answering  back '  the 
Major,  who  in  the  speech  just  concluded  has  attacked  him  personally. 
He  does  not  get  beyond  a  few  words,  but  these  are  telling. 

'  Bismarck  is  dead  ! '  he  says,  amongst  other  things.  '  Beware  of 
the  false  Bismarcks  who  run  about  in  the  Empire  in  dozens  to-day ! 
Look,  there  is  one  ! ' 

And  he  points  to  the  Major,  then  retires,  perforce,  in  a  fury,  shouting 
into  his  antagonist's  face  :  '  You  have  wanted  to  kill  Thought ; 
Thought  will  kiU  you.' 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  Marbach,  having  taken  his  place  in 
his  carriage,  is  startled  into  a  dead  faint  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb 
concealed  within  the  hood.  Not  quite  unnaturally,  the  utterer  of  the 
ominous  words  last  quoted,  and  who,  moreover,  has  been  seen  entering 
the  carriage  remise  (where  in  point  of  fact  he  had  been  to  fetch  his 
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botanical  bag,  there  deposited),  is  arrested  as  the  probable  criminal. 
Some  excellent  fooling  follows,  in  which  the  '  higher  model '  is  faith- 
fully copied  in  the  flying  about  of  telegrams  announcing  to  all  the  Courts 
of  Europe  that  His  Serene  Highness  Otto,  Prince  of  Rothberg,  has  by 
the  Grace  of  God  and  almost  miraculously  escaped  from  the  execrable 
attempt  which,  though  badly  bungled,  had  evidently  aimed  at  his 
life.  The  answer  to  this  being  a  message  from  Berlin  (which  has  long 
been  watching  its  opportunity)  to  the  effect  that  a  Prussian  garrison 
will  shortly  appear,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  future  safety  of  Roth- 
berg  and  of  his  Serene  Highness. 

Meanwhile,  the  professor,  who  flatly  declines  to  defend  himself, 
has  been  put  into  a  picturesque  but  somewhat  damp  dungeon,  where 
his  disciples  sit  at  his  feet,  and  his  adoring  wife  vainly  implores  him  to 
declare  his  innocence ;  while  all  over  the  Empire  a  newspaper  war 
rages  for  and  against  him.  On  the  eve  of  the  trial  the  problem  is 
solved  by  the  confession  of  the  thirteen-year-old  Prince  Max.  It 
was  he  who,  with  the  aid  of  an  accomplice,  had  placed  the  home-made 
bomb  in  the  hood  of  the  detested  Major's  carriage ;  and  even  in  the 
anguish  of  his  avowal  he  obstinately  declares  his  regret  at  having 
failed  to  kill  the  man  before  whose  riding- whip  he  has  secretly  shivered 
for  years.  He  is  very  mildly  punished  by  Prince  Otto,  only  too 
thankful  to  hush  up  the  sensation  which  his  injudicious  telegram  had 
aroused,  and  much  annoyed  by  the  Prussian  garrison. 

This  is  the  outline  of  events.  As  to  the  ostensible  object  of  the  book, 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  fully  attained.  The  pictures  of 
the  '  New  Germany '  tally  wonderfully  ;  those  of  the  '  Old  Germany ' 
fail  somewhere.  To  begin  with,  its  representative,  '  Moloch,'  verges 
dangerously  upon  caricature,  a  sort  of  blend  of  all  the  types  of  learned 
and  absent-minded  professors  who  form  a  standing  dish  in  German 
comic  papers.  Listen  to  this  sketch  of  his  table  manners  : 

.  .  .  occasionally  he  mislaid  his  fork,  and  occasionally  his  knife  ;  put  back 
the  salt-spoon  into  the  mustard-pot,  or  poured  vinegar  into  his  wine-glass.  .  .  . 
His  superhuman  monkey-face  creased  itself  deeply  under  the  double  motion  of 
mastication  and  talk,  and  the  orbs  of  his  eyes  revolved  under  the  pale  lashes 
like  fast-going  wheels. 

He  also  smashes  his  glass  upon  the  pepper-pot,  spills  his  coffee  over 
his  waistcoat,  and  performs  all  the  accepted  feats  of  this  type  of 
personage.  It  is  difficult  to  take  such  a  clown  as  this  quite  seriously, 
and  therefore  it  becomes  difficult  to  take  seriously  the  book  which 
chiefly  rests  upon  him.  But  he  undoubtedly  knows  how  to  talk. 
The  discourses  which,  Socrates-like,  he  holds  in  prison  are  occasionally 
dazzling. 

Oh,  Thought  [he  calls  out  on  one  of  these  occasions],  you  are  the  real  Force, 
for  nothing  exists  before  you.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  old  Greece  has  disappeared 
under  the  ruins  of  history,  and  yet  it  still  lives  and  moves  in  eternal  youth  in 
Homer,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Sophocles.  In  vain  have  the  Russian  legions  and  the 
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barbarian  hordes  trampled  its  soil  and  thrown  its  children  into  chains  !  In 
vain  has  Time  wrecked  its  pillars  and  crumbled  its  palaces  ;  the  Greece  of  the 
past  remains  a  real,  a  present  fact,  much  more  real  and  present  than  the  Greece 
of  to-day.  ...  In  the  same  way  the  Germany  of  Prince  Billow,  yes,  even  the 
Germany  of  Bismarck,  has  only  a  passing  reality.  It  is  an  expression  of  momen- 
tary geography,  like  the  realm  of  Alexander,  or  of  the  great  Karl,  like  the 
France  of  1810.  .  .  .  But  there  exists  an  eternal  Germany,  which  can  resist 
all  the  rude  enmity  of  man,  can  resist  even  the  destruction  of  Time,  the  Germany 
of  Ideas.  .  .  .  German  Thought,  thou  art  the  real  German  Force  !  Thy  name  is 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  Kant,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  and  also  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Wagner.  .  .  .  Let  the  whole  political  and  social  order  be  overturned 
upon  German  soil,  nothing  will  be  able  to  hinder  German  Thought  and  German 
sentiment  from  living  on  in  these  great  Germans  !  Oh,  German  Might ! — Might 
of  Thought,  stronger  than  everything,  I  worship  thee  !  To  thee  do  I  raise  my 
glass  !  (which,  needless  to  say,  is  a  beer-glass). 

All  this,  though  somewhat  showily  put,  is  striking.  But  look  at 
the  central  argument  close — that  is  at  the  very  corner-stone  of  the 
book — and  you  will  discover  a  flaw.  To  oppose  thinking  Germany  to 
bullying  Germany  as  two  separate  and  distinct  things  is  not  strictly 
logical.  They  may  be  contrasts,  but  they  are  not  strangers  to  each 
other,  since  necessarily  the  one  has  proceeded  from  the  other.  To 
quote  the  eminent  critic  Jules  Bois,  speaking  of  this  very  book  : 

How  does  he  (Professor  Zimmermann)  not  know  that  it  is  philosophical 
Germany  which  has  created  the  domineering  and  brutal  Germany  ?  The 
categorical  imperative  of  Kant  impresses  upon  our  neighbours  that  terrible 
'  duty '  of  the  regeneration  of  rights,  a  duty  which  springs  from  the  individual 
conscience,  and  which  thus  becomes  nothing  but  a  form  of  exalted  egoism. 
Hegel  is  still  more  inexorable.  How  often,  since  1820,  has  he  formulated  the 
law  that  only  the  victor  has  reason  on  his  side,  that  always  the  stronger  man 
is  the  better  man.  He  has  created  Berlin  arrogance,  and  from  the  height  of 
his  Prussian  university  seat  he  has  placed  Thought  in  the  service  of  Authority. 
He  is  the  master  of  Bismarck.  .  .  . 

And  what  of  Nietzsche,  who  alone  has  quite  thrown  off  the  mask  ? 
But  such  reflections  lead  too  far. 

All  these  things  '  Moloch '  ignores,  and  therefore  it  is  that  even  his 
most  fascinating  discourses  lack  the  extreme  point  of  conviction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pictures  of  actual  conditions  in  Germany, 
the  silhouettes  of  incidental  persons — as,  for  instance,  of  the  gold- 
betressed  stationmaster  who  *  counted  the  travellers  with  a  glance  as 
stern  as  though  they  were  prisoners  brought  out  of  a  recently  won 
battle ' — are  drawn  with  a  master  hand.  Excellently,  too,  has  Prevost 
touched  off  that  peculiar  sensitiveness  which  springs  from  uneasy 
self-recognition,  and  which  is  always  prompting  a  German  to  assure 
any  alien  hearer  that  he  is  quite  as  highly  civilised  as  the  other  may 
think  himself.  '  We  are  no  barbarians  ! '  Dhubert  is  told  continu- 
ally, and  smiles  as  he  hears  it,  mindful  of  the  saying  of  his  country 
that  qui  s'excuse  s'accuse.  Is  M.  Prevost  aware,  however,  that 
Dhubert  himself  illustrates  the  saying  quite  as  vividly  by  his  repeated 
repudiations  of  Gallic  frivolity  ?  '  We  are  not  frivolous  and  super- 
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ficial,'  he  seems  to  be  saying,  as  often,  if  not  as  explicitly,  as  Prince 
Otto  says  '  We  are  not  barbarians.' 

So  much  for  the  '  purpose  '  of  the  story.  As  for  the  acting  person- 
ages, they  all  of  them  suffer  a  little  from  the  defect  of  '  Moloch  '  him- 
self— that  of  belonging  rather  too  obviously  to  types.  The  most 
individual  of  all  seems  to  us  the  little  Prince  Max,  with  his  rebellious 
and  secretly  tortured  boy's  soul,  dominated  in  the  last  instance  by 
the  pride  of  race.  Gritte,  the  schoolgirl,  is  lightly  and  crisply  drawn  ; 
but  she,  too,  is  a  type,  her  Gallic  grace  and  verve  being  so  obviously 
required  as  a  set-off  to  German  heaviness.  With  all  its  shortcomings, 
this  remains  a  brilliant  and  in  many  ways  a  suggestive  book,  with  the 
sparkle  of  French  esprit,  the  charm  of  graceful  fancies  upon  every 
page.  But  it  is  not  the  book  which  Marcel  Prevost  evidently  thought 
it  would  be.  Dexterous  and  nimble  his  pen  has  always  been,  but  for 
the  treatment  of  so  big  a  theme  it  lacks  weight.  He  neither  soars 
high  enough  nor  delves  deep  enough.  The  Giant's  Robe  remains  at 
least  a  size  too  large  for  him,  even  when  he  stands  on  tiptoe. 

Of  a  very  different  type  is  Vile  Inconnue,  by  the  lady  who  calls 
herself  *  Pierre  de  Coulevain,'  and  whose  Sur  la  Branche  not  long  ago 
captured  the  literary  world.  It  was  only  by  stretching  a  point  that 
Sur  la  Branche  could  be  ranged  as  a  novel ;  for  although  two  young 
people  actually  did  '  get  each  other '  within  its  pages,  the  thread  of 
narrative  obviously  served  only  for  the  more  convenient  stringing 
together  of  a  chaplet  of  miscellaneous  essays.  The  same  plan  has 
been  adopted  here,  with  the  difference  that  the  thread  is  yet  slenderer 
and  the  essays  less  miscellaneous,  since  they  more  distinctly  make 
for  a  whole — that  whole  being  avowedly  a  better  understanding 
between  the  two  nations  which  the  author  evidently  regards  as  the 
two  great  forces  of  the  future.  Here  is  a  purpose  with  a  vengeance  ! 
— one  that  has  grown  straight  out  of  the  Entente  Cordiale,  as  indeed 
Pierre  de  Coulevain  is  at  no  pains  to  deny.  In  her  preface  already 
she  puts  to  rest  all  doubts  upon  this  subject. 

The  Unknown  Island !  [she  exclaims].  It  does  not  lie,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, in  the  Pacific  or  the  Polar  Ocean,  but  at  seven  and  a  half  hours  from 
Paris,  via  Calais-Douvres.  .  .  .  Steamers  come  and  go  between  us,  a  cable  unites 
us  ;  we  are  in  communication,  we  are  not  yet  in  communion.  For  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen  it  is  a  terra  incognita.  Our  insular  neighbours  are  in  the  same 
case.  We  have  mutually  calumniated  each  other,  hurling  injurious  epithets 
at  each  other's  heads,  as  might  do  two  child  nations.  .  .  .  '  You  are  an  immoral 
people ! '  was  shouted  to  us  from  across  the  Channel.  '  You  are  hypocrites, 
whited  sepulchres,  egoists,'  was  the  reply  from  over  here. 

And  further  on : 

And  yet  it  is  not  without  design  that  Providence  has  placed  the  Englishman 
and  the  Frenchman  in  face  of  each  other.  The  masculine  and  the  feminine 
element  must  exist  in  the  whole  universe,  even  in  the  Creator  himself.  The 
Saxon  and  German  races  are  eminently  masculine,  the  Latin  and  Slav  races 
eminently  feminine.  If  you  look  close,  you  will  perceive  that  their  quarrels 
have  chiefly  been  quarrels  of  sex. 
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This  theory  of  the  masculine  England  and  the  feminine  France 
may  be  called  the  foundation  of  the  book.  It  is  '  Mr.  John  Bull '  and 
'  Madame  la  France  '  all  through.  And  how  determined  the  narrator 
is  to  reconcile  the  couple  is  best  shown  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
preface  : 

The  Chinese  wall  which  ignorance  had  raised  in  the  middle  of  La  Manche 
lowers  daily.  Once  disappeared,  both  English  and  French  will  be  astonished 
to  discover  how  many  true  and  honest  people  it  hid.  The  work  of  demolition 
was  started  long  since.  In  making  public  these  pages  of  my  journal,  written 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Unknown  Island  itself,  I  am  but  adding  my  small 
stroke  of  the  hammer. 

In  the  interest  of  those  who  prefer  to  take  their  politics  separate 
from  their  fiction,  we  hasten  to  explain  that  the  present  mixture  need 
not  frighten  off  the  most  restive  reader.  Despite  the  confessed  aim, 
politics  do  not  show  at  all  in  the  concoction,  but  only  common  sense, 
shrewd  observation,  ripe  reflection,  and  a  perfect  fund  of  eminently 
French  wit.  Anyone  desirous  of  seeing  themselves  '  as  others  see 
us '  can  do  no  better  than  take  to  hand  IS  lie  Inconnue.  He  will 
not  be  either  thrilled  nor  unpleasantly  excited,  but  he  will  be  amused, 
interested,  perhaps  even  absorbed,  and  from  time  to  time  he  will 
lower  the  book  and  exclaim,  verbally  or  mentally,  '  Oh,  come,  is 
that  really  so  ?  '  presently  to  add,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  '  Yes,  I 
suppose  it  is.'  Occasionally  he  may  feel  provoked,  though  never 
actually  sore ;  for  that  Pierre  de  Coulevain's  hand  is  too  light,  her 
sympathy  too  large  and  too  unmistakable.  Besides,  the  praise 
heavily  outweighs  the  blame,  and,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  latter, 
might  at  moments  brush  the  fulsome. 

The  frame  which  she  has  chosen  for  the  pictures  of  English  life 
destined  for  the  enlightenment  of  her  own  countrymen  is  of  the 
simplest.  The  chance  acquaintance  made  at  Monte  Carlo  of  an 
English  mother  and  daughter  leads  to  a  month  spent  at  Wimbledon, 
and  during  that  month  the  narrator  is  witness  of  the  change  of  fortune 
of  her  hosts  by  the  falling  in  of  an  inheritance  long  expected,  and 
which  transforms  them  from  suburb-dwellers  to  '  county  people.' 
Also  she  comes  in  for  the  charming  idyll  of  the  elder  son's  betrothal 
to  a  typical  English  girl  of  the  rather  improbable  name  of  Ruby, 
and  which  takes  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  within  the 
grounds  of  a  lady  farmer,  who  is  making  her  fortune  by  raising  poultry 
for  London.  All  quite  typical,  as  you  perceive.  Also  Edith,  the 
daughter,  very  appropriately  now  meets  again  the  hero  of  a  past 
romance  ;  while  Jack,  the  younger  brother,  returns  from  Canada 
just  in  time  to  give  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  colonial  Englishman 
and  to  rejoice  his  heart  by  the  prospect  of  yet  another  happy 
marriage. 

But  all  these  things  are  really  superfluous.  Pierre  de  Coulevain 
can  be  a  narrator  when  she  chooses ;  but  it  would  almost  seem  that 
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she  must  be  a  philosopher  and  an  observer,  whether  she  chooses 
or  not. 

And  the  result  of  her  observations  upon  us  in  particular  ? 

Attempting  to  sum  up  the  judgment  passed  upon  us,  we  would 
say  that,  according  to  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  we  are  the  bravest,  the 
most  loyal,  the  primmest,  the  dullest,  the  most  kind-hearted,  the 
most  chivalrous,  the  most  narrow  and  the  cleanest-minded,  the 
vainest,  the  most  hospitable,  and,  above  all,  the  most  snobbish  people 
that  ever  walked  God's  earth.  It  is  the  snobbishness  which  evidently 
has  left  the  deepest  impression.  To  this  almost  every  observation 
returns  as  to  its  source.  Hear  this  : 

The  humblest  menial  apes  his  employer,  the  maid  copies  her  mistress  as 
closely  as  she  dares.  From  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  there  is  servile 
imitation  of  all  that  is  above.  And  the  wiles  that  are  conceived,  the  strategy 
displaj^ed,  the  meannesses  stooped  to  in  order  to  gain  footing  on  the  higher 
rung,  are  indescribable.  The  lower  middle-class  courts  the  middle-class,  the 
middle-class  courts  the  upper  middle-class,  the  upper  middle-class  courts  the 
aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  courts  royalty  .  .  .  and  royalty  courts  his  Majesty, 
Money.  The  process  stops  here  because,  in  this  order  of  things,  there  exists 
nothing  higher. 

Is  this  really  so  ?  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is,  although  we  cannot  see 
in  snobbishness  an  Anglo-Saxon  monopoly. 

.  .  .  Snobbishness  has  an  enormous  part  in  the  loyalty  of  the  English  towards 
their  sovereigns.  I  imagine  that  these  last  have  no  illusions  whatever  on  this 
point.  The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  most  undoubtedly  awoke  sincere  regrets, 
but  these  regrets  were  nicely  tempered  by  the  satisfaction  of  wearing  mourning 
for  a  queen — just  the  same  as  Court  people.  The  smallest  felt  themselves  raised 
by  this.  Certain  middle-class  women  took  on  an  air  of  importance,  quite  comical, 
and  displayed  a  pretty  disdain  for  republican  nations,  deprived  of  such  an  honour. 
It  was  some  of  the  best  comedy  imagined  by  Nature. 

But  do  not  take  all  this  for  blame.  Pierre  de  Coulevain's  optimism 
is  so  deep-rooted  that  she  contrives  to  find  not  only  an  excuse  for 
snobbishness,  but  even  a  use. 

The  vulgar  and  ridiculous  side  of  snobbishness  was  the  only  one  to  strike 
me  formerly.  Nowadays  it  appears  to  me  as  a  force  set  up  by  Nature  in  guise 
of  a  curb  to  many  violent  instincts  of  our  neighbours,  and  destined  to  polish 
and  refine  them.  An  individual  who  plays  at  being  a  gentleman  becomes  one 
up  to  a  certain  point.  The  woman  of  low  birth  who  attempts  to  resemble 
a  lady  will  succeed  more  or  less.  She  lowers  her  voice,  watches  herself  critically 
from  morning  to  night,  practises  generosity.  She  is  on  the  way  of  progress. 

And,  again  : 

Snobbishness  is  not  made  for  that  grande  dame,  the  Latin  race  ;  but  the  more 
I  consider  its  effects  and  results  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is  a  fundamental  force,  necessary  for  the  raising 
of  the  masses. 

It  is  not  snobbishness  alone  which  Pierre  de  Coulevain  contem- 
plates through  rose-coloured  spectacles.  Nowhere  can  she  get  rid 
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of  the  conviction  that  this  is,  after  all,  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
or  will  be  so,  anyway,  in  the  perfect  time  which  she  divines  to  lie 
ahead,  when  everyone  will  be  happy  and  good,  and  no  one  be  hungry 
or  scrofulous,  an  Eldorado  which  is  apparently  to  be  reached  auto- 
matically, as  it  were,  by  the  blind  workings  of  the  '  Terriens,'  as  she 
dubs  the  earth-dwellers,  pushed  by  some  exceedingly  hazy  '  Higher 
Power.'  This  Higher  Power  is  nowhere  denied  and  nowhere  denned. 
As  in  Sur  la  Branche,  here,  too,  the  author's  attitude  towards  all 
revealed  religion  is  one  of  good-natured  tolerance,  tinged  with  affec- 
tionate respect.  Christianity  is  an  excellent  stepping-stone  to  higher 
things.  The  Bible  is  a  wonderful  book  which  will  live  for  ever  in  the 
library  of  humanity,  in  the  guise  of  a  relic,  just  as  a  grown  man  pre- 
serves the  fairy-tales  he  used  to  believe  in  in  childhood.  In  one 
word,  Pierre  de  Coulevain  belongs  to  those  who  hold  that  untruth 
is  a  suitable  foundation  to  truth,  and  that  lies  are  salutary  and  some- 
times necessary. 

Decidedly  she  shines  more  in  her  observations  upon  actual  men 
and  women  than  in  speculations  upon  the  future  of  humanity.  The 
outlines  of  the  typical  Englishman  and  Englishwoman,  and  of  their 
pendants,  the  typical  Frenchman  and  Frenchwoman,  strike  us  as  four 
small  masterpieces  in  the  way  of  verbal  portraiture.  Let  the  following 
quotations,  though  suffering  much  from  detachment  from  their 
context,  speak  for  themselves  : 

The  Englishman  is  admirably  self-possessed.  He  is  vain  of  this,  not 
without  reason.  He  is  capable  of  maintaining  an  impassive  physiognomy, 
and  only  his  fine  skin  betrays  his  emotions  and  sensations.  No  other  man 
reddens  so  easily.  He  is  for  ever  furious  at  not  being  able  to  command  his 
'  traitor  blood,'  al  sangue  traditore,  as  say  the  Italians.  The  will  is  fixed, 
with  a  back-hold  of  obstinacy,  his  energies  are  in  general  concentrated  upon 
one  point  at  a  time.  He  is  brave  by  temperament,  for  he  has  the  temperament 
of  a  fighter,  and  it  is  in  fight,  of  every  sort,  that  his  master  qualities  show  best. 
The  instinct  of  emulation  is  the  cut  of  the  whip  by  which  Nature  obtains 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  effort  she  requires.  It  is  much  weaker  in  the 
Latin  race.  This  instinct  constitutes  the  greatness  of  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

In  the  course  of  demolishing  the  standing  triple  accusation  of 
hypocrisy,  egoism,  and  perfidy,  Pierre  de  Coulevain  then  says  : 

In  his  social  relations  John  Bull  seems  to  me  less  egoistic  than  the  Frenchman, 
for  he  is  not  as  exclusive  and  much  more  hospitable.  Besides  this  I  have  always 
seen  him  ready  to  place  his  force  in  the  service  of  his  neighbour,  of  women, 
of  children,  of  animals — of  smalhiess  generally.  In  the  society  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  I  feel  myself  protected ;  in  that  of  a  Latin  I  feel  moved  to  protect,  and 
instinctively  I  become  maternal.  .  .  .  He  is  wanting  in  intuition,  in  general 
knowledge,  and  has  immense  difficulty  in  assimilating  strange  elements,  or  in 
speaking  any  language  but  his  own.  This  inferiority,  of  which  he  is  conscious, 
paralyses  and  secretly  exasperates  him.  His  pride  and  his  vanity  suffer  there- 
from. All  this  he  hides  under  a  haughty  indifference.  Yet  it  requires  but  a 
small  advance,  a  trifling  amiability  from  a  stranger,  to  thaw  him  completely. 
This  well-balanced  nature  is  incapable  of  elan  and  little  given  to  impulses. 
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Before  rendering  anyone  a  service  he  always  reflects,  but  once  the  service  is 
rendered  it  will  never  be  reproached.  He  is  at  once  good-hearted  and  cold- 
visaged,  tender  of  feelings  and  hard  of  aspect,  inwardly  gentle,  outwardly  harsh. 

To  all  this  there  is  little  to  object,  but  to  the  scourging  of  masculine 
vanity  which  follows  we  feel  inclined  to  demur.  To  be  told  that 
Englishmen  are  '  vainer  of  their  plumes  than  any  women,'  that  dress 
forms  one  of  their  habitual  subjects  of  conversation,  is  so  much  of  a 
revelation  as  to  savour  of  incredibility. 

And  now  look  at  the  pendant : 

The  Frenchman  !  He  appears  to  me  of  medium  height,  nervous  and  deli- 
cately made  ;  never  as  ugly  as  an  Anglo-Saxon,  never  as  beautiful  either.  The 
upper  part  of  the  face,  the  forehead  and  eyes  is  full  of  intellectual  force  and 
expression.  The  nose,  chin,  and  mouth  are  weak  and  betray  sensuality.  .  .  . 
Nobody  wore  better  the  costume  of  other  days  than  the  Frenchman,  no  one 
wears  the  modern  costume  worse.  His  temperament  is  in  visible  rebellion  to 
these  hard  lines ;  it  is  all  he  can  do  to  keep  them  in  shape.  His  predilection  for 
open  collars,  floating  ties,  soft  shirt-fronts,  are  proofs  of  the  hereditary  memory, 
reminiscences  of  the  brilliant  plumage  of  long  ago.  ...  I  attribute  to  the  Latin 
element  his  feminine  essence,  his  intuition,  his  need  of  artistic  perfection,  his 
fine  sensuality,  also  his  frequent  enthusiasms,  his  want  of  practical  sense,  of 
organisation  and  of  discipline.  To  the  Celtic  element  his  passionate  violence, 
his  idealism,  his  obscure  dreams,  his  turn  of  wit — at  once  brilliant  and  gross. 
To  the  Gallic  element  his  power  of  foresight,  his  fear  of  the  morrow,  his  lightning 
flashes  of  wisdom,  his  tenacity,  that  undercurrent  of  egoism  and  avarice  which 
paralyses  his  first  fine  impulses,  for  his  first  impulse  is  fine.  When  these  forces 
are  about  equally  balanced  he  is,  as  an  Englishman  said  to  me,  '  the  right  thing,' 
— perfection.  That  is  why  we  see  him .  athirst  for  justice  and  unjust,  in  love 
with  liberty  and  incapable  of  understanding  it,  great  and  trivial,  maker  and 
destroyer  of  idols.  That  is  why  we  find  his  thought  upon  all  the  summits  and  in 
all  the  mud-pools.  After  the  Slav  soul  there  is  no  soul  more  shaded,  more 
elaborated.  .  .  .  With  him  it  is  always  the  hour  he  wants,  and  not  the  hour 
it  is.  He  is  a  waster  of  minutes.  Like  a  child  he  plays  on  the  road,  then  runs 
in  order  to  catch  up  the  time  lost ;  and  he  catches  it  up.  The  prosperity  of  his 
country  proves  it.  A  marvellous  intuition  aids  him  in  his  task.  No  one  possesses 
more  native  science.  It  is  thanks  to  this  gift  that,  in  spite  of  his  schoolboy 
escapades  he  arrives  an  easy  first  in  art,  in  science,  and  in  certain  industries.  .  .  . 

The  Englishman  is  human  electricity  canalised,  following  a  rigid  thread 
and  never  missing  the  receptor.  The  Frenchman  is  free  electricity.  His  sparks 
and  waves  pour  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  do  not  all  arrive  at  the  point  they 
should  touch.  What  matter  ?  They  are  not  lost  for  life. 

Shrinking  space  forbids  us  to  do  for  the  female  type  portrait 
what  we  have  attempted  to  do  for  the  male  ;  but  the  opening  sentence 
will  foreshadow  the  rest : 

To  the  majority  of  the  French  the  Englishwoman  is  a  woman  with  yellow  or 
red  hair,  freckles,  protruding  teeth  and  big  feet,  a  woman  who  scales  mountains 
and  reads  the  Bible. 

To  the  majority  of  the  English  the  Frenchwoman  is  a  graceful,  frivolous, 
and  perverse  woman,  who  deceives  her  husband.  That  is  how,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  women  who  stand  on  the  top  of  the  psychological 
ladder  are  still  judged.  It  is  shameful  and  irritating. 

Follows  then  the  confronting  of  the  traditional  portraits  with  the 
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actual  ones,  a  process  in  which,  though  the  palm  of  domestic  virtues 
inclines,  on  the  whole,  to  the  author's  own  countrywomen,  that  of 
public  ones  is  unhesitatingly  assigned  to  the  Englishwoman.  '  The 
Republic  has  got  no  women  ! '  she  exclaims  regretfully  ;  '  and,  what 
is  worse,  it  does  not  want  any  !  '  And,  again  :  '  It  is  men  who  keep 
house  for  Madame  la  France.'  Our  female  activities,  our  hospitals, 
our  policemen,  our  bathrooms,  and  our  nurseries  all  form  objects  of 
undisguised  and  somewhat  envious  admiration.  The  nurseries,  in 
especial,  receive  a  perfect  hymn  of  praise,  but  not  the  schoolrooms. 
We  are  excellent  guardians  of  babies,  it  seems,  but  we  are  no  educators 
of  the  young  mind. 

It  would  be  time  to  close  the  volume,  but  in  every  page  the  eye  is 
caught  by  passages  which  positively  scream  for  quotation.  We  can 
do  no  more  than  collect  a  few  of  the  most  importunate,  almost  at 
random  : 

French  gaiety  shines  of  itself  ;  English  gaiety  is  like  a  match  which  requires 
friction  in  order  to  take  fire. 

The  English  crowd  has  got  fists,  the  French  crowd  has  got  claws  ;  and  you 
feel  that  these  claws  will  appear  upon  the  smallest  provocation. 

The  morality  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  austerer,  purer,  than  the  morality 
of  the  Latin  race,  but  its  immorality  is  infinitely  worse.  This  explains  itself  by 
the  very  strength  of  its  racial  character,  by  the  power  of  its  instincts,  whether 
good  or  bad.  In  French  immorality  there  is  more  form  than  substance,  in 
English  immorality  more  substance  than  form. 

You  feel  and  love  London  with  your  mind  ;  you  feel  and  love  Paris  with  your 
temperament  and  your  soul. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  seems  to  me  to  stand  nearer  to  God,  the  Latin  nearer  to  the 
gods. 

England  is  the  only  country  in  which  it  is  good  to  be  a  queen  or  a  horse. 

We  began  by  saying  that  this  is  a  very  different  sort  of  book 
from  the  one  above  reviewed,  but  upon  a  closer  view  at  least  one 
point  of  resemblance  is  discoverable.  For  if  in  Marcel  Prevost's 
novel — though  only  as  a  sub -motive,  so  to  say — we  have  the  French- 
man opposed  to  the  German,  here  we  have  him  contrasted  to  the 
Englishman,  and  this  time  with  an  aim  which  we  do  not  think  can  be 
entirely  missed.  Incorrigible  matchmaker  as  Pierre  de  Coulevain  is, 
she  may  rest  satisfied  with  having  pushed  Madame  la  France  a  little 
further  into  Mr.  John  Bull's  arms.  Mere  acquaintance  with  the  narrator 
is  enough  to  destroy  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  many  prejudices 
regarding  Frenchwomen.  There  must  be  many  more  Pierre  de 
Coulevains  across  La  Manche,  even  if  inarticulate  ones  ;  and  if  the 
Entente  Cordiale  is  to  bring  them  nearer  to  us,  we  can  only  be  the 
gainers. 

If  Ulle  Inconnue  may  be  classed  as  a  patriotic  book,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  Abel  Hermant's  Les  Grands  Bourgeois  almost 
deserves  to  be  called  the  reverse  ;  the  pictures  of  French  society 
under  the  Third  Republic,  as  here  presented,  not  being  by  any  means 
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calculated  to  awaken  foreign  sympathies.  Here,  once  more,  we  have 
a  study  of  race,  only  that  in  this  case  the  Frenchman  is  not  con- 
trasted with  either  German  or  Englishman,  but  only  with  the  different 
developments  of  himself.  The  '  Grands  Bourgeois,'  among  whom 
M.  Hermant  comprises  people  with  money,  as  well  as  their  friends, 
such  as  senators,  academicians,  journalists,  authors  of  note,  and 
also  bearers  of  titles  in  search  of  the  necessary  material  for  the 
regilding  of  their  coronets,  cut  anything  but  fine  figures  upon  these 
pages. 

Of  story,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  none  ;  the  different  chapters 
giving  rather  the  impression  of  a  series  of  Kodaks  taken  from  life, 
or,  more  truly — for  life  is  never  quite  so  uniformly  absurd  as  this — of 
a  bundle  of  sheets  out  of  the  portfolio  of  a  very  much  up-to-date 
cartoonist.  That  M.  Hermant  regards  himself  as  an  historian  is  proved 
by  the  inscription  which  the  title-pages  of  all  his  more  recent  novels 
have  borne — '  Memoires  destined  to  serve  the  History  of  Society.' 
Doubtless  the  intention  is  sincere,  but  this  is  a  case  of  being  betrayed 
by  one's  own  gift.  With  so  keen  an  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  it  becomes 
almost  a  psychical  necessity  to  draw  caricatures  instead  of  portraits. 
With  the  weapon  of  such  inimitably  caustic  laconism  in  your  hand, 
how  resist  the  temptation  of  overdrawing  ?  Nor  is  the  weapon,  in 
this  instance,  put  to  nearly  so  cruel  a  use  as  it  might  have  been. 
Nobody  is  actually  very  bad,  though  everyone  is  rather  ridiculous. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  vices  as  the  foibles  of  his  fellow-creatures  which 
attract  Abel  Hermant's  peculiar  make  of  shafts.  It  is  equally  true 
that  nobody  either  is  very  good.  In  all  the  different  family  groups 
led  forth  for  our  entertainment  far  more  than  for  our  edification,  we 
cannot  discern  a  single  truly  high-minded  man,  nor  a  single  truly 
high-principled  woman.  In  one  of  the  most  cynical  passages  of  this 
most  startlingly  cynical  book,  M.  Hermant,  indeed,  admits  that 
quite  a  number  of  honest  men  and  women  still  exist  in  France  ;  but 
their  domestic  virtues  evidently  do  not  tempt  his  pen.  Reverence 
is  a  quality  which  we  should  take  to  be  non-existent  in  his  nature  ; 
but,  fortunately,  so  is  grossness.  A  master  in  equivocation,  he  is 
often  slippery,  but  never  coarse.  Thus  it  becomes  possible  to  swallow 
this  highly  seasoned  dish  without  too  deep  a  repugnance,  at  moments 
even  with  that  keen  enjoyment  which  the  right  use  of  satire  ever 
produces. 

Among  the  groups  used  as  illustrations  of  modern  French  manners 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  types.  There  is  the  menage  Henneboult,  to 
begin  with,  representative  of  tradition — she  devote,  economical  and 
eternally  solicitous  about  everything,  beginning  with  the  virtue  of 
her  adolescent  son,  and  ending  with  the  question  as  to  how  many 
cakes  will  be  saved  from  her  afternoon  reception  ;  he  diabetic  and 
passive ;  while  Philippe,  the  adolescent  in  question,  is  chiefly  occupied  in 
meditating  upon  his  chances  of  evading  conscription.  Then  the  menage 
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Bricquart,  which  stands  for  ultra-radicalism  and  anti-clericalism, 
with  a  beautiful  and  emancipated  daughter,  brought  up  upon  the 
very  newest  principles,  and  anxious  to  vindicate  her  education  by 
taking  part  in  the  most  questionable  discussions.  Another  menage, 
the  couple  Souvre,  afford  us  the  spectacle  of  a  modern  man  of  letters 
who  is  yet  more  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  pleasure,  horribly  bored 
by  his  pretty  and  foolish  wife,  and  absorbed  by  the  question  of  how 
to  get  rid  of  her.  A  fourth  family  group  is  formed  by  the  widowed 
Comte  de  la  Guithardiere  and  his  youthful  son,  who  desolates  his 
father's  heart  not  only  by  the  increasing  length  of  his  limbs  which 
so  inconveniently  mark  the  passage  of  time,  but  also  by  the  approach 
of  his  eighteenth  birthday,  upon  which  the  maternal  fortune  is  to 
pass  into  his  immature  hands.  It  is  the  dread  of  this  evil  day 
which  brings  the  elderly  beau  to  the  feet  of  Mme.  Jourd'heuil,  who, 
although  the  widow  of  a  parvenu  Croesus,  finds  some  difficulty  in 
forcing  the  doors  of  Parisian  drawing-rooms. 

Besides  these  groups  there  are  various  single  figures,  each  an  un- 
mistakable silhouette  ;  the  worldly-minded,  easy-going,  yet  sincere 
priest  who  directs  the  consciences  of  the  Henneboult  family;  the 
retired  navy  captain  whose  sole  raison  d'etre  is  newspaper  correspond- 
ence of  a  marine  nature,  and  for  the  moment  literally  living  upon 
the  movements  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  fleets  ;  Richard  Peaussier, 
the  admirably  insolent  youth  who  triumphs  by  the  sheer  force  of 
impertinence,  and  blossoms  out  finally  into  the  worst  type  of  '  re- 
sponsible '  (or  irresponsible)  editor  ;  Lancel-Courtois,  '  tame  cat '  in 
the  Henneboult  household,  and  suspected  of  being  something  more 
than  a  mere  friend  to  Philippe's  mother. 

None  of  these  people  are  actually  described — fixed  rather  by  some 
single  trait,  usually  presented  with  a  certain  paradoxical  and  some- 
times overstrained  twist.  Thus  La  Guithardiere  is  '  a  man  of  fifty, 
who  shows  his  years,  but  in  a  roundabout  fashion ;  he  looked  like 
a  man  of  thirty-five  who  looked  like  a  man  of  fifty.'  The  Baron 
d'Epernans  was  '  so  well  framed  in  his  whiskers  that  he  did  not  look 
like  a  real  navy  officer,  but  rather  like  an  actor  who  has  got  himself 
up  in  marvellous  imitation  of  a  naval  officer.' 

Mme.  Bricquart  and  her  daughter  Helene  are  '  beautiful  in 
the  way  that  Brummell  did  not  like  to  be  well-dressed.  ("  If  it  is 
noticed  that  I  am  well-dressed,"  he  would  say,  "  then  I  am  not  well- 
dressed  ").' 

Mme.  Henneboult  has  been  chiffonnee  at  fifteen,  and  is  fripee 
at  fifty.  Also  she  belongs  to  those  people  '  who  have  washed  their 
hands  for  five  or  six  generations.' 

It  is  in  her  drawing-room  that  we  first  witness  the  meeting  of 
the  mixed  elements.  Lately  it  has  been  virtually  closed,  owing 
not  so  much  to  the  state  of  her  husband's  health  as  to  that  of  public 
opinion. 
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Passions,  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  have  been  so  heated  that  a 
hostess  prizing  her  drawing-room  ornaments  hesitates  to  assemble  under  her 
roof  people  of  opposite  opinions. 

To-day  she  was  hazarding  a  stroke  :  having  assured  herself  that  the  '  Affaire  ' 
had  ceased  to  stir  up  passions,  she  had  concluded,  somewhat  hastily,  that  peace 
was  made,  and  for  the  first  time  she  was  attempting  a  mixture.  She  was  much 
alive  to  the  part  she  was  playing,  and  therefore  full  of  emotion. 

The  experiment  goes  off  well,  though  not  without  critical  junctures. 
Thus  La  Guithardiere  is  on  the  very  crest  of  a  diatribe  against  the 
'  dirty  Government '  working  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
when  enter  Mme.  Bricquart,  whose  husband  is  the  author  of  one  of 
the  projects  of  separation.  Mme.  Henneboult  attempts  to  save 
the  situation  by  boldly  sticking  to  the  dangerous  topic,  with  the 
added  explanation  that  in  her  house  these  things  were  treated  from 
a  very  high  point  of  view,  and  that  'viewed  from  a  certain  height 
contradictory  opinions  become  identical.'  But  Mme.  Bricquart  does 
not  follow  to  the  height  suggested.  '  She  gave  all  these  people  to 
understand  that  she  guessed  the  essence  of  their  thoughts,  and  that 
in  her  eyes  they  were  all  idiots.' 

After  this  promising  start  we  assist  at  La  Guithardiere's  hesitat- 
ing courtship  of  Mme.  Jourd'heuil,  in  the  course  of  which  we  get 
various  highly  entertaining  cliches  of  Parisian  life.  One  of  the  most 
entertaining  is  the  dinner  by  which  the  elderly  Count  seeks  to  pay 
off  his  social  obligations.  Here,  too,  politics  inevitably  intrude,  for 
Morocco  lies  heavy  in  the  air,  and  a  few  minutes  before  the  arrival  of 
the  first  guest  the  host  is  told  by  a  passing  deputy  that  war  may 
be  expected  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  evening  cannot  but 
stand  in  the  sign  of  Mars. 

The  Bricquarts  and  the  Mennechets  made  an  almost  simultaneous  appear- 
ance. The  reactionary  deputy  appeared  no  less  agitated  than,  lately,  M.  Chapa- 
reillan  ;  and  his  complexion,  usually  of  a  reddish -violet,  now  verged  on  the 
livid.  He  threw  furious  glances  at  the  radical  deputy,  who  wore  the  bellicose 
look  of  people  whose  cause  is  not  good.  Mme.  Bricquart  and  Mile.  Helene 
Bricquart  had,  doubtless  for  the  same  reason,  the  same  expression  of  physiog- 
nomy. Everyone  felt  that  the  fatal  subject  must  not  be  openly  approached  ; 
but,  unable  to  talk  of  anything  else,  small  sympathising  groups  discoursed  in 
whispers. 

The  poor  Count  began  to  despair,  when  at  last  he  caught  sight  of  the  Baron 
d'Epernans,  of  whom  he  was  not  thinking  at  all.  This  was  salvation  !  The 
Baron  d'Epernans  furnished  another  general  subject  of  conversation,  the  Russian- 
Japanese  war  ;  and  there  were  enough  connections  as  well  as  differences  between 
this  subject  and  the  one  of  which  all  fought  shy  to  interest  everybody  without 
frightening  anybody. 

M.  le  Comte  de  la  Guithardiere  donned  a  jocular  air  and  demanded  the 
Baron's  opinion  of  President  Roosevelt's  action.  But  M.  le  Baron  d'Epernans 
displayed  the  face  of  a  man  who  deprecates  mockery.  He  could  not  see  what 
there  was  to  laugh  about.  His  position,  painful  enough  during  the  months 
when  news  of  the  two  war-fleets  tarried,  critical  since  the  destruction  of  one 
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of  these  fleets,  became  simply  grotesque  if  peace  were  signed.  The  initiative 
of  President  Roosevelt  seemed  to  him  explicable  only  through  a  particular 
hostility  towards  himself,  the  Baron  d'Epernans  ;  he  made  of  the  continuation 
of  the  war  a  personal  question,  and  produced  arguments  so  manifestly  senseless 
that  an  embittered  discussion  was  engaged. 

This  debut  was  regrettable,  and  M.  de  la  Guithardiere,  in  a  cold  sweat,  asked 
himself  why  the  d dinner  was  not  being  announced 

In  the  course  of  the  meal  which  follows,  Pierre  Souvre  nearly 
comes  to  blows  with  the  impudent  Peaussier  on  the  subject  of  the 
anti-militarism  professed  by  the  latter,  and  finally  the  dinner,  started 
lugubriously,  ends  tumultuously. 

Fresh  applause  from  Mme  Jourd'heuil  encouraged  the  young  author.  Fixedly 
regarding  Mennechet,  he  declared  that  the  regrettable  attitude  of  the  deputies 
was  what  disgusted  him  most. 

Mennechet,  instead  of  answering,  turned  to  Bricquart,  and,  no  less  violently, 
asked : 

'  What  have  you  done  with  the  war  funds  these  last  ten  years  ?  Why  does 
our  ammunition  fail  ?  Where  is  our  money  gone  to  ?  ' 

Bricquart's  answer  was  doubtless  given  in  the  same  tone,  but  not  a  syllable 
was  audible,  for  abruptly  the  battle  became  general  and  the  noise  so  awful 
that  the  adversaries  were  reduced  to  supplement  by  their  gestures  the  invectives 
which  could  no  longer  be  heard.  Mme.  Bricquart  and  Mme.  Jourd'heuil  made 
themselves  particularly  conspicuous  by  their  fishwife  pantomime. 

M.  le  Comte  de  la  Guithardiere  assisted  at  the  combat,  helpless  and  desperate, 
while  Mme.  Henneboult  took  short  sniffs  at  her  smelling-bottle  and  uttered 
little  cries  like  those  usually  uttered  on  a  switchback  railway.  The  footmen, 
impassible,  passed  round  the  table  huge  baskets  of  fruits,  which  the  guests 
devoured  with  the  appetite  of  Homeric  heroes,  while  reviling  each  other  after 
the  fashion  of  these. 

One  passage  in  the  book  makes  us  wonder  what  can  be  M.  Hermant's 
personal  grievance  against  women-authors.  An  entire  chapter  is  de- 
voted not  only  to  ridiculing,  but  also  to  dishonouring  them.  By  what 
he  defines  as  an  '  Epidemy,'  all  the  women  in  the  book  are  at  a 
given  moment  seized  with  the  pen-and-ink  mania.  It  is  the  unfortu- 
nate Souvre  whom  they  select  as  their  confidant.  Mme.  Henneboult 
opens  the  dance  by  handing  him  over  the  MS.  of  a  320-page  novel 
and  of  a  five-act  play,  with  the  request  that  he  should  pass  on  the  first 
to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  second  to  the  Comedie  Fran9aise. 
Arriving  at  Mme.  Jourd'heuil,  despondently  laden  with  the  heavy  MS., 
he  finds  her  reading  aloud  to  a  chosen  few  what  she  describes  as  an 
'  antique  novel,'  and  once  more  finds  his  assistance  claimed.  The 
widow  tells  him  frankly  that  she  does  not  expect  to  eclipse  Loti, 
and  will  be  satisfied  with  '  a  medium  glory.'  Leaving  her  in  bewilder- 
ment, he  arrives  at  the  Bricquarts,  to  be  greeted  by  a  stentorian  voice 
declaiming,  and  confronted  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  a  would- 
be  Balzacian  costume,  '  trying  over '  the  sentences  of  her  new  novel 
with  the  entire  strength  of  her  lungs.  Upstairs,  meanwhile,  the 
charming' Helene  is  reading  aloud  to  Richard  Peaussier  an  essay  upon 
the  sex  of  the  master-man,  or  rather  master- woman,. of  the  future. 
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Souvre,  who  throughout  all  this,  and  pursued  by  his  idee  fixe  of 
surprising  an  infidelity,  has  been  on  the  track  of  his  wife,  rushes 
home,  and  for  a  moment  thinks  that  his  dream  is  to  be  fulfilled,  for 
Magdeleine,  discovered  at  her  writing-table,  attempts,  confused,  to 
hide  some  sheets  of  paper.  A  guilty  correspondence,  of  course.  Pierre 
leaps  upon  them,  only  to  find  himself  confronted  by  yet  another 
literary  effort  entitled — oh,  admirable  irony  ! — La  Haine  Conjugate. 

And  every  one  of  these  attempts  is  so  indecent  as  to  cause  even 
these  anything  but  prude  men  to  feel  uncomfortable  ;  pornography, 
pure  and  simple.  Once  again  we  ask,  What  have  the  women-authors 
been  doing  to  M.  Hermant  ? 

Presently  we  meet  the  whole  company  in  rural  surroundings, 
assembled  under  the  gorgeous  roof  of  one  of  Mme.  Jourd'heuil's 
many  chateaux.  It  is  in  this  idyllic  though  luxurious  retreat  that 
the  news  of  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  electrifies  the  hopelessly  bored 
company,  causing  them  first  to  stare  stupidly,  and  then  to  fall  into 
each  other's  arms. 

Mme.  Henneboult,  who  could  not  remember  having  wept  since 
Philippe  cut  his  first  tooth,  burst  into  sobs.  Her  arms  opened  auto- 
matically, and  she  felt  an  imperious,  an  irresistible,  desire  to  embrace 
somebody.  It  appeared  to  her  that  the  most  unlikely  person  to 
embrace  would  be  Mme.  Bricquart ;  she  therefore  threw  herself  on 
the  neck  of  that  haughty  lady,  who  was  waiting  only  for  the  pretext 
in  order  to  melt  into  tears  herself. 

In  the  same  instant  a  small  rustic,  whom  Mme.  Jourd'heuil  had 
engaged  for  the  table  service  and  disguised  as  a  footman,  began 
weeping,  in  calf-like  fashion,  into  the  silver  dish  he  was  holding,  and 
which,  in  order  to  cry  more  comfortably,  he  hastened  to  drop,  half 
on  to  the  Aubusson  carpet  and  half  on  to  the  ravishing  gown  of  Mme. 
Dore.  But  neither  Mme.  Dore  who  was  particular  about  her  dresses, 
nor  Mme.  Jourd'heuil  who  was  not  indifferent  to  her  carpets,  paid 
the  smallest  attention  to  the  incident.  Mme.  Jourd'heuil  had  seized 
the  two  hands  of  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Guithardiere,  and  was  making  her 
peace  with  him  in  terms  which  seemed  to  imply  a  promise  of  marriage  ; 
Pierre  and  Magdeleine  Souvre  gazed  at  each  other  with  equal 
tenderness  ;  he  saying  to  himself,  '  After  all,  she  is  devilishly  pretty,' 
and  she,  '  He  is  a  nice  boy,  really,  and  has  undoubted  talent.' 

The  resourceful  La  Guithardiere  now  sets  about  reflecting  how 
best  to  extract  a  personal  advertisement  from  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  irony  of  the  scene  in  which  he  produces  the  fruits  of  these  reflec- 
tions is  too  exquisite  to  be  missed  : 

Judging  the  moment  favourable,  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Guithardiere  said  : 

'  I  have  an  idea  ! ' 

But,  Mme.  Bricquart  having  pronounced  these  same  words,  exactly  in  the 
same  moment,  he  had  to  stop  there,  and  with  the  gesture  of  a  person  who,  before 
a  door,  yields  passage  to  another,  he  surrendered  his  right  of  speech, 
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'  I  find,'  she  continued,  '  that  humanity  should  combine  in  order  to  offer  to 
President  Roosevelt  a  mark  of  gratitude  and  admiration.' 

'  That  was  exactly  my  idea,'  said  M.  de  la  Guithardiere,  unable  to  keep 
himself  from  reddening. 

'  And  mine,'  said  the  amiable  Peaussier. 

'  Mine  also,'  said  Pierre  Souvre. 

It  was  everybody's  idea. 

'  All  depends,'  resumed  M.  de  la  Guithardiere,  '  upon  finding  the  present 
that  is  suitable.' 

Propositions  of  all  sorts  were  made,  all  lacking  originality :  monument, 
statue,  bust,  branch  of  olive  or  laurel  in  massive  gold.  M.  de  la  Guithardiere 
smiled  triumphantly.  He  had  had  an  inspiration. 

'  A  sword  of  honour,'  he  said. 

They  thought  he  had  lost  his  senses. 

He  continued  with  emphasis  : 

'  It  is  not  possible  nor  right  to  offer  to  President  Roosevelt  anything  but  a 
weapon,  a  sword  by  preference.  I  must  add  that  if  another  plan  were  adopted, 
not  only  would  I  decline  to  take  the  initiative  of  the  subscription,  but  I  should 
refuse  my  contribution.  It  is  clear  that  entire  humanity  is  bound  to  prove, 
by  a  solemn  manifestation,  that  it  feels  indebted  to  President  Roosevelt  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is  equally  necessary  to  prevent  the  manifestation 
bearing  what  I  should  call  a  theoretically  pacific  character.' 

'  It  is  too  funny,'  interrupted  the  small  Richard  Peaussier. 

'  It  is  possible,  sir,  that  this  should  strike  you  as  funny,'  replied  the  Count, 
with  an  assurance  which  was  not  his  habit,  '  but  you  will  please  notice  that 
everybody  is  of  my  opinion.' 

In  truth  no  objections  were  heard.  The  idea  of  offering  a  sword  of  honour 
to  the  artisan  of  peace  had  begun  by  startling  the  whole  company  by  its  grotesque- 
ness,  but  M.  de  la  Guithardiere  was  not  mistaken  in  concluding  from  the  prolonged 
silence  that  people  were  beginning  to  find  it  ingenious. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  subscription  list  is  circulating,  and  that 
night  the  Count  is  able  to  lay  his  head  on  his  pillow  with  the  feeling 
that  his  day  has  not  been  lost. 

Subsequently,  returned  to  Paris,  he  is  much  annoyed  by  the 
Baron  d'Epernans,  who,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  discover  a  new  raison 
d'etre,  founds  a  committee  for  the  preservation  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
threatened  by  some  huge  industrial  project.  When  first  he  reappears 
in  Mme.  Henneboult's  drawing-room  he  is  instinctively  taken  for  a 
ghost.  It  did  not  seem  logically  possible  that  this  particular  writer 
of  war  articles  should  have  survived  the  proclamation  of  peace. 
Witness  of  the  sensation  caused  by  his  new  coup,  La  Guithardiere 
grinds  his  teeth. 

'  Oh,'  thought  he,  '  that  animal  .  .  .  what  a  wonderful  find  he  has  made  ! 
He  will  be  celebrated  to-morrow — why,  even  to-day.  This  quite  knocks  into  the 
shade  my  sword  of  honour  for  President  Roosevelt,  which  already  nobody  is 
thinking  of.  Ah !  why  was  it  not  I  who  invented  the  trick  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne ! ' 

Meanwhile,  more  fortunate  in  matrimonial  than  in  social  under- 
takings, the  Count's  courtship  is  crowned,  and  not  his  alone.  For 
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Peaussier,  the  impudent  journalist,  woos  Helene  Bricquart,  or 
rather  takes  the  opportunity  of  signifying  to  her  that  he  intends 
to  marry  her,  as  soon  as  professional  occupations  give  him  the  neces- 
sary leisure.  A  little  adventure,  due  to  his  anti-militarist  tendencies, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  he  gets  beaten  black  and  blue,  hastens 
Helene's  surrender. 

She  felt  that  she  could  not  let  languish  any  longer  a  man  capable 
of  receiving  such  thumps  because  of  a  theoretical  fear  of  blows  ! 

The  scene  of  their  wedding — a  strictly  '  civil '  wedding,  of  course, 
undarkened  by  the  shadow  of  any  priest — is  the  last  in  the  book,  and 
undoubtedly  its  climax. 

Up  to  this  moment  M.  Hermant  has  only  been  mocking  and 
occasionally  grinning  ;  in  this  closing  passage  we  begin  to  wonder 
whether  he  has  not  been  mocking  with  a  purpose.  Without  doffing 
the  cap  and  bells  of  the  Court  fool,  he  appears  unexpectedly  to  be 
wrapping  himself  in  the  mantle  of  the  prophet. 

Among  the  novelties  of  contemporary  psychology  [he  remarks],  the  wish  to 
marry  a  woman  actually  under  marital  authority  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
developments,  as  well  as  the  most  frequent  and  recognised,  astonishing  only  to 
far-off  provincials,  or  obstinate  reactionaries.  Young  men  desirous  of  establish- 
ing themselves,  and  strong  in  arithmetic,  readily  abandon  young  girls  in  order 
to  court  women  provisionally  married.  And  the  correctness  of  this  calculation 
is  manifest  ;  for  a  young  girl  has  only  got  her  dowry,  which  nine  times  in  ten 
is  not  considerable,  and  which  eight  times  in  nine  is  not  paid,  while  a  married 
woman  who  divorces  carries  off,  besides  her  own  dowry,  half  of  the  fortune  of 
the  husband  she  deserts. 

But  the  most  significant  of  all  is  the  closing  scene  as  viewed  through 
the  eyes  of  Pierre  Souvre,  whose  desire  to  be  rid  of  his  wife  had  been 
much  quickened  by  that  of  possessing  both  Helene  Bricquart  and 
her  fortune.  Now  he  is  assisting  at  her  marriage  to  another,  but  not 
for  that  discouraged : 

In  truth,  this  marriage  altered  nothing  in  the  situation.  Pierre  had  dreamed 
of  marrying  Helene  Bricquart  while  he  himself  was  married  ;  now  she  was  marry- 
ing ; — it  was  only  a  small  added  difficulty,  not  very  grave. 

And  a  little  further  : 

Pierre  Souvre  .  .  .  preferred  to  look  at  Heltne,  the  lowness  of  whose  dress 
stirred  his  indignation.  He  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  jealous.  He  could 
look  alternately  at  that  beautiful  uncovered  neck,  and  at  Richard  Peaussier, 
without  being  troubled  by  any  too  disagreeable  association  of  ideas.  His  feeling 
was  rather  that  of  a  husband  who  finds  that  the  attire  of  his  wife  is  wanting  in 
modesty,  and  who  inwardly  vows  to  give  her  his  opinion  of  such  conduct.  '  She 
will  not  be  as  decolletee  as  this  when  she  is  my  wife,'  he  said  to  himself. 

A  few  touches  of  fine  observation  help  to  make  the  picture  less 
repulsive.  Thus  Pierre,  to  his  astonishment,  notes  that  the  lay 
functionary, 

while  rattling  off  his  string  of  phrases  and  political  allusions,  was,  contrary  to 
all  probability,  convinced,  moved,  sincere.  He  saw  also  that  Helene  Bricquart, 
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the  young  girl  who  had  read  everything  and  before  whom  everything  has  been 
said,  was  not  more  exempt  from  the  usual  anxieties  than  a  naive,  or  a  goose  .  .  . 

Also,  visibly  troubled  by  the  decolletage  which  she  herself  had 
insisted  upon,  she  muffles  herself  in  her  veil,  '  like  a  bather  in  his 
cloak.' 

A  minute  later,  cornered  by  a  reporter  who  for  days  has  been 
dogging  his  steps  in  order  to  extract  from  him  his  views  upon  the 
expansion  of  divorce,  Pierre  thus  airs  his  sentiments  : 

' .  .  .  What  I  perceive  to  be  most  typical  in  the  French  bourgeoisie  of  to-day 
is  its  tendency  to  free  unions.' 

'  Ah,  dear  master,'  said  the  young  reporter,  with  emotion,  '  I  knew  well 
that  a  spirit  as  bold  and  dashing  as  yours  could  only ' 

Pierre  broke  in  : 

'  Please  note,'  said  he,  '  that  free  unions  do  not  shock  me  theoretically  any 
more  than  any  other  sort  of  union.  .  .  .' 

'  You  allow  me  to  publish  this  ?  '  asked  the  reporter  anxiously. 

4 1  ask  you  to  do  it.  But,'  pursued  Pierre,  '  what  I  consider  inexpressibly 
comical  is  that  the  bourgeoisie,  the  unconscious  bourgeoisie,  should  amalgamate 
its  ideas  of  to-day,  which  are  anarchical,  with  those  old  prejudices  of  which  it 
will  never  shake  itself  free.  It  wants  to  practise  the  free  union,  but  it  prefers 
that  this  free  union  should  continue  to  be  called  marriage.  ...  A  young  person 
who  takes  a  man  and  leaves  him  again  as  soon  as  he  has  ceased  to  please  her, 
in  order  to  take  another,  whom  she  will  leave  for  the  same  reason,  and  a  third 
one,  and  so  on — what  more  natural  ?  more  human  ?  ' 

'  What  indeed  ?  '  said  the  reporter. 

'  But  it  strikes  me  as  admirably  bourgeois  that  this  young  person  should  feel 
the  need  of  having  all  her  lovers  inscribed,  one  after  the  other,  upon  the  State 
registers.' 

'  Truly  yes,  dear  master,'  said  the  reporter,  whose  profession  had  developed 
the  bump  of  assent. 

'  You  would  do  better  to  be  looking  out  for  our  carriage  instead  of  talking 
nonsense,'  said  Magdeleine  sourly. 

'  Who  is  that  lady  ?  '  asked  the  reporter  in  Pierre's  ear. 
'  It  is  my  first  wife,'  said  Pierre. 

With  this  sardonic  word,  which  alone  evokes  a  new  social  order, 
the  audacious  book  closes. 

Whether  M.  Hermant  started  with  the  fixed  intention  of  point- 
ing a  moral,  or  whether  the  revelation  of  the  steepness  and  slipperi- 
ness  of  the  slope  upon  which  French  society  has  embarked  came 
upon  him  unawares,  while  he  wrote,  we  do  not  know.  It  may  be  even 
that  we  do  not  read  him  aright.  But,  whether  with  his  will  or  without 
it,  his  words  point  like  warning  fingers  to  the  logical  consequences  of 
the  modern  relaxation  of  the  marriage-tie. 

Thus  it  happens  that  this  book,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  one 
serious  word,  ends  by  leaving  a  serious  impression. 

DOROTHEA  GERARD 
(MADAME  LONGARD  DE  LONGGARDE). 
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THE    AMERICAN    SUNDAY   NEWSPAPER 


OF  the  various  prodigies  of  the  present  day  in  the  United  States  few 
are  so  prodigious  as  the  Sunday  newspaper.  It  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  It  is  true  that  a  Sunday  paper,  the  Courier,  was 
published  in  New  York  as  long  ago  as  1825  ;  and  that,  from  that  time 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  there  were  occasional  ventures  of 
the  sort  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities.  But 
these  papers  were  modest  affairs  ;  they  were  of  strictly  local  interest 
and  circulation,  most  of  them  were  short-lived,  and  they  were  not  a 
Sunday  output  of  week-day  journals,  but  were  independent  enter- 
prises. The  excitements  of  the  Civil  War  led  to  an  occasional  Sunday 
issue  of  a  daily  paper  when  some  great  battle  was  in  progress  or  when 
affairs  were  otherwise  so  critical  that  it  seemed  intolerable  to  wait 
for  news  from  Saturday  evening  till  Monday  morning.  But  the 
earlier  Sunday  papers  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Sunday  papers  of 
to-day,  beyond  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  being  published  and 
sold  on  Sunday.  So  short  a  time  ago  as  1872  Mr.  Hudson,  in  his 
History  of  Journalism  in  the  United  States,  recorded  the  fact  that 
the  establishment  of  the  New  York  Herald  was  the  only  one  in  the 
United  States  out  of  which  a  paper  was  issued  daily  throughout  the 
year.  There  are  now  fifteen  such  establishments  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  in  Chicago  eleven,  in  Philadelphia  eleven,  in  Boston  four, 
and  scores  in  other  cities. 

It  is  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  the  Sunday  news- 
paper has  developed  to  its  present  huge  proportions.  It  has  been 
helped  to  this  growth  by  several  favouring  conditions,  among  them 
the  reduced  cost  of  paper,  the  introduction  of  the  Linotype  and 
other  labour-saving  printing-machines,  cheap  processes  of  illustration 
through  the  use  of  photography,  the  lowering  of  telegraph  tolls,  the 
development  of  the  newspaper  '  syndicate,'  and  the  increasing  lavish- 
ness  and  energy  of  American  advertisers.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from 
a  popular  song,  it  is  the  advertiser — the  ubiquitous,  daring,  restless, 
happy-go-lucky  advertiser — who  '  feeds  them  all.' 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  copy  of  one  New  York  Sunday  paper  at 
an  '  off-time  '  of  the  year,  when  there  is  no  special  pressure  either  of 
news  or  of  advertising.  It  has  exactly  one  hundred  pages,  sixteen 
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inches  by  twenty-three,  and  forty-six  of  these  pages  of  seven  columns 
each — three  hundred  and  twenty-two  columns  in  all — are  devoted 
to  advertising.  Large  department  stores  take  a  page  or  two  each  to 
announce  bargain  sales  for  the  next  day,  and  multitudes  of  lesser 
advertisers  of  every  description  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  space.  So 
general  has  become  the  concentration  of  certain  kinds  of  advertising 
in  the  Sunday  papers  that,  in  some  instances,  publishers  of  daily 
papers  have  been  fairly  forced  to  put  out  Sunday  editions  because 
the  advertising  which  formerly  made  their  Saturday  issue  profitable 
had  been  diverted  to  the  Sunday  papers. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  another  New  York  Sunday  paper,  which  makes 
a  specialty  of  publishing  small  advertisements  of  the  '  Want '  class, 
'  Situations  Wanted,'  '  Help  Wanted,'  '  Personals,'  &c.  This  in  addi- 
tion to  a  general  advertising  business.  This  number  of  the  paper 
has  fourteen  eight-column  pages  of  this  class  of  advertising.  A 
single  column,  taken  at  random,  contains  eighty-two  of  these  adver- 
tisements. If  this  is  a  fair  average  there  are  over  nine  thousand 
advertisers  of  this  class  represented  in  this  issue.  The  paper  virtually 
makes  itself  an  employment  bureau,  for  answers  are  sent  to  its  office, 
and  it  boasts  of  having  found  more  than  twenty  thousand  places  for 
its  clients  the  preceding  week.  This,  of  course,  is  an  exuberant 
estimate,  but  it  has  a  certain  foundation.  Apparently  this  paper 
runs  a  matrimonial  bureau  also,  for  among  its  '  Personals '  are  such 
paragraphs  as  these  : 

Young  man,  respectable  family,  would  like  4o  marry  for  domestic  happiness; 
lady  of  some  means  preferred. 

Pretty  maiden,  wealthy,  affectionate,  managing  a  stock  farm  alone,  needs  a 
husband's  assistance. 

Wealthy  gentleman,  lover  of  home,  amiable  disposition,  has  large  income 
yearly,  desires  lady  correspondent  with  a  view  to  matrimony.  No  objection  to 
poor  or  working  girl. 

Handsome  young  lady,  worth  35,000  dollars,  wants  acquaintance  of  honor- 
able gentleman  ;  early  marriage.  No  objection  to  poor  man,  if  honest. 

Widower,  one  knowing  value  of  pleasant  home,  wishes  correspondence  with 
young  lady  ;  no  objection  to  widow ;  must  be  respectable  and  have  some  means ; 
object  matrimony. 

Aged  gentleman  desires  to  correspond  with  lady  of  suitable  age,  object 
matrimony. 

Answers  to  these,  also,  and  to  many  more  of  the  same  sort  are 
received  and  given  out  to  the  advertiser  at  the  office  of  the  news- 
paper. 

The  general  level  of  intelligence  of  the  people  appealed  to  by 
this  paper  may  be  guessed  from  such  advertisements  as  the  following  : 

Gifted  prophetess,  gypsy  sympathy,  spiritualism,  palmist;  picture  future, 
love,  business,  troubles ;  twenty-five  cents,  upward. 

Wonderful  sympathy  clairvoyant ;  business,  love,  marriage,  separations, 
journeys,  losses,  troubles. 
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Psychic  palmist  Marion,  eminently  successful  adviser,  positively  guarantees 
satisfaction ;  this  week,  life  readings,  one  dollar.  Whenever  discouraged, 
consult  Marion. 

The  latest  development  of  Sunday  journalism  is  the  coloured 
'  comic  section,'  which  flaunts  itself  on  the  outside  of  most  of  the 
larger  Sunday  papers.  Crudely  drawn,  daubed  with  vivid  reds  and 
greens  and  yellows,  and  conveying  the  very  feeblest  humour,  it  is 
like  a  '  comic  valentine  '  extended,  and  multiplied  by  forty  or  fifty. 
Here  is  a  specimen  from  a  metropolitan  Sunday  paper.  One  page  is 
taken  up  with  fourteen  pictures  representing  a  small  boy's  night- 
mare ;  another  series  of  twelve  pictures  portrays  the  inconvenient 
consequences  of  '  Little  Sammy's  Sneeze.'  Another  page  of  twelve 
pictures  describes  the  pranks  of  an  urchin  who  puts  a  dress  on  his 
dog  and  passes  it  off  for  a  little  girl.  These  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
type.  What  can  be  the  mental  condition  of  the  adult  person  who 
thinks  them  even  faintly  funny  ?  These  gaudy  atrocities  have  now 
had  a  run  of  several  years.  There  are  cheerful  optimists  who  look 
for  a  reaction  against  them.  They  reason  that  it  is  impossible  that 
the  Sunday  paper  should  remain  stationary ;  that  these  pictures  are 
as  cheap  and  maudlin  as  can  be  conceived  of ;  and  that  therefore 
any  change  must  be  for  the  better.  This  sounds  plausible  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  assurance  that  there  are  not  yet  lower  depths  than  have 
been  reached.  Ten  years  ago  the  present  monstrosities  would  have 
seemed  incredible. 

The  '  syndicate,'  which  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  Sunday  newspaper,  is  the  applica- 
tion, on  a  large  scale,  of  the  principle  of  combination.  It  began 
with  supplying  single  articles,  stories  or  interviews,  but  it  has  been 
so  extended  as  to  cover  whole  pages  of  illustrations,  and  even  com- 
plete sections  of  material  ready  printed,  to  be  '  collated  '  with  those 
of  local  production  to  make  the  Sunday  paper  as  it  reaches  the  reader. 
Obviously  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  people  who  buy  a  New  York 
Sunday  paper  that  the  patrons -of  a  Chicago  Sunday  paper  are  at 
the  same  moment  enjoying  the  illustrations  of  '  Stealthy  Steve,'  or 
tracing  the  humorous  career  of  '  Buster  Brown.'  They  will  never 
know  of  the  duplication,  and  if  they  did  it  would  not  trouble  them. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  literary  and  general  features.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  arrange  the  distribution  so  that  the  areas  tributary 
to  the  participating  papers  shall  not  overlap.  Here  is  a  twenty- 
page  magazine  section  which  is  included  in  the  outfit  of  several  of 
the  most  popular  Sunday  papers.  It  is  well  printed  and  illustrated. 
Its  pictures  and  literary  contents  are  up  to  the  level  of  the  better 
ten-cent  magazines,  and  it  contains  nearly  half  as  much  material  as 
they  do.  Yet  this  really  attractive  feature  does  not  cost  the  Sunday 
newspaper  a  cent.  It  is  supplied  from  week  to  week,  absolutely 
without  charge,  in  whatever  quantities  may  be  desired  ;  and  the 
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syndicate  which  furnishes  it  makes  a  handsome  profit  from  the 
advertisements  printed  in  it,  for  which,  by  reason  of  the  enormous 
and  widely  scattered  circulation  which  can  be  guaranteed,  extremely 
high  rates  are  secured. 

Fiction,  of  course,  figures  conspicuously  in  the  menu  of  the  Sun- 
day newspaper.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  fresh.  Here 
is  the  fiction  supplement  of  a  widely  circulated  New  York  Sunday 
paper.  It  is  made  up  of  stories  by  Kipling,  Stevenson,  Hugh  Conway, 
Anstey  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  luridly  illustrated.  Sometimes  a  whole 
novel  is  given  in  a  supplement.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  fiction  is 
both  good  and  new.  But  most  of  the  publishers  are  disinclined  to 
expend  much  money  on  new  fiction  when  an  abundance  of  old  stories 
can  be  had  without  outlay,  and  the  readers  do  not  know  the  difference. 

The  average  Sunday  newspaper  is  ill-suited  for  Sunday,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  vast  bulk,  it  is  a  poor  apology  for  a  newspaper.  It  is  ill- 
suited  to  Sunday  because  ordinarily  it  makes  no  recognition  whatever 
of  the  sacred  character  of  the  day,  but  is  wholly  given  up  to  secular 
interests  and  amusements.  And  it  is  a  poor  apology  for  a  newspaper 
because  much  of  its  material  is  printed  during  the  preceding  week, 
and  even  its  news  sections  cannot  be  held  open  many  hours  after  the 
forms  of  the  Saturday  evening  papers  have  closed,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  shipping  the  complete  paper  to  distant  points  to  be 
ready  for  sale  as  soon  as  people  are  stirring.  For  the  territory  reached 
by  the  larger  Sunday  papers  extends  two  hundred  miles  or  more  in  all 
directions,  wherever  railroads  or  steamers  admit  of  quick  transporta- 
tion. New  York  Sunday  papers  appear  on  the  streets  of  Boston — 
two  hundred  miles  away — in  competition  with  the  local  output,  as 
early  as  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  summer  special 
trains  run  on  Sunday  morning,  conveying  the  Sunday  papers  to  the 
distant  seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  They  are  driven  at  express 
speed  for  long  runs.  At  every  station  on  the  way  bundles  of  papers 
are  left,  at  a  moment's  pause,  or  are  flung  off  upon  the  platforms  with 
more  or  less  precision  as  the  train  slows  up  for  an  instant,  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  without  stopping.  They  are  carried  in  all  directions  by 
wagons  which  are  in  waiting,  and  it  must  be  a  very  remote  and  scantily 
populated  hamlet  that  wholly  escapes  their  visitation.  This  fact 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper.  The  thing  originates  in  the  cities,  but  its 
circulation  extends  far  into  the  country  districts.  It  is  to  these 
facilities  for  wide  distribution  that  the  enormous  circulation  of  the 
metropolitan  Sunday  newspapers  is  largely  due.  One  New  York 
Sunday  paper  claims  a  circulation  of  245,000  ;  another,  with  admirable 
precision,  puts  it  at  436,830 ;  and  a  third,  possessed  of  a  flamboyant 
imagination,  claims  800,000,  and  is  probably  aghast  at  its  own  modera- 
tion in  omitting  to  make  it  a  round  million.  But,  allowing  for  ex- 
aggeration, and  also  for  the  inflation  due  to  the  practice  of  permitting 


newsdealers  to  return  unsold  copies,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
circulation  of  the  more  prosperous  Sunday  papers  does  reach  huge 
figures. 

And  to  what  is  this  amazing  circulation  due  ?     What  are  the 
attractions  which  the  Sunday  newspaper  offers,  to  lead  millons  of 
Americans  to  buy  it  every  week  ?     Of  course,  no  general  statement 
holds  true,  without  qualification,  of  all  Sunday  papers.     There  are 
sharply-defined  local  peculiarities  which  cause  the  Sunday  journals  of 
one  city  to  differ  widely  from  those  of  another.     And  in  the  same  city, 
there  are  differences  of  taste,  of  literary  quality  or  the  absence  of 
it,  of  artistic  excellence  or  crudity,  and  of  seriousness  or  flippancy 
which  show  plainly  that  the  proprietors  are  appealing  to  different 
classes  of  people.     For  purposes  of  general  description  we  may  select 
representatives  of  three  types  :  the  metropolitan  Sunday  paper  which 
caters  wholly  to  the  '  masses ' ;  the  metropolitan  paper  which,  while 
it  is  not  indifferent  to  the  popular  demands,  seeks  also  readers  of 
broader  interests  and  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  ;  and  the  local 
Sunday  paper,  published  in  some  smaller  city,  which,  to  save  itself 
from  being  swamped  by  the  metropolitan  Sunday  journals,  appeals 
to  its  readers  by  special  local  features  and  an  abundance  of  local  news. 
A  specimen  of  the  first  type  has  an  eight-page  '  funny  sheet,' 
highly  coloured  outside  and  combining  puzzles  with  jests  and  pictures  ; 
an  eight-page  section  given  over  to  fiction  and  to  women's  depart- 
ments, fashions,  receipts  for  cooking,  directions  for  the  care  of  children, 
etc. ;  eight  pages  of  news ;  eight  pages  of  sports  ;  twelve  pages  of 
dramatic  gossip,  pictures  of  actresses,  and  '  society '  news,  with  the 
broadest  possible  construction  of  the  term  '  society '  ;  a  ten-page 
feature '   section,   composed  of  special  articles  illustrated,   among 
them  one  domestic  scandal,  and  several  other  articles  of  a  personal 
character,  with  others  mostly  harmless  enough  and  sometimes  mildly 
informing ;  and  a  twenty-page  magazine  section  supplied  by  a  syn- 
dicate.    One  of  the  best  metropolitan  specimens  of  the  second  type 
shuns  the  flaming  colours  of  its  more  sensational  competitors,  but  has 
a  section  of  eight  pages  printed  in  mild  greys  and  purples,  and  giving 
really  admirable  pictures — copies  from  art  exhibitions,  stage  scenes 
and  portraits  of  actresses  and  society  leaders,  interiors  of  fine  houses, 
illustrations  of  current  events,  automobile  and  sporting  pictures,  and 
a  page  of  not  too  extravagant  humorous  cuts.     There  are  two  magazine 
sections  of  eight  pages  each  :  one  presenting  illustrated  articles,  de- 
scriptive, personal,  dramatic,  and  local,  with  a  final  page  of  cartoons 
on  current  events ;  and  the  other  devoted  to  music,  art,  drama,  society, 
and  fashions.     There  is  an  eight-page  business  section  devoted  to 
real  estate  and  financial  and  commercial  matters,  an  eight-page  section 
of  stock  quotations,  and  a  twelve-page  editorial  and  news  section. 
The  third  type  of  paper,  found  in  cities  of  50,000  to  100,000  people, 
has  no  dealings  with  the  syndicates ;  eschews  coloured  supplements 
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and  startling  illustrations  ;  and  furnishes  sixteen  or  twenty  pages  of 
original  material  of  the  best  quality  :  a  good  literary  department,  one 
or  two  short  stories,  a  well-written  editorial  page,  general  news  at- 
tractively presented,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  a  department  of  religious 
news  and  discussion.  The  whole  product  is  dignified  and  well-con- 
sidered. 

What  influence  does  the  Sunday  newspaper  exert  upon  American 
life  and  thought  ?  For  one  thing,  it  undoubtedly  promotes  the 
increasing  secularisation  of  Sunday.  The  natural  man  is  inclined  to 
sleep  late  on  Sunday,  and  by  the  time  that  he  has  completed  his  toilet 
and  his  breakfast,  the  church  bells  are  ringing.  Will  he  heed  their 
call  ?  Perhaps.  But  there  on  his  doorstep  lies  the  Sunday  paper, 
with  its  flaunting  comic  supplement  and  its  fifty  to  one  hundred  pages 
of  miscellaneous  material.  It  offers  itself  with  jaunty  assurance  as 
a  substitute  for  church-going.  It  prints  a  picture  of  the  ideal  American 
family — the  father  tilted  back  in  his  chair,  reading  the  news  or  the 
stock-market  report ;  the  mother  absorbed  in  the  fashions  and  bargain 
sales  ;  the  older  children  busy  with  the  fiction,  society  gossip,  theatrical 
news,  and  answers  to  correspondents,  and  the  little  boy  or  girl  revelling 
in  the  comic  supplement,  puzzle  page,  or  '  cut-out '  inset  from  which, 
with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  can  be  evolved  ingenious  cardboard 
constructions,  squads  of  soldiers,  or  hideous  masks.  The  picture  is 
not  exaggerated.  It  might  be  reproduced  photographically  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  homes.  Its  counterpart  may  be  seen 
in  remote  villages  as  well  as  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  A  family 
which  has  saturated  itself  with  the  Sunday  newspaper  is  in  no  mood 
for  church-going,  nor  for  any  serious  occupation.  It  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  amusement  or  sheer  idleness.  In  some  sections  of  the  country 
a  base-ball  game  offers  itself  for  the  afternoon,  and  the  theatre — 
possibly  under  the  guise  of  a  '  sacred  concert '  out  of  deference  to  some 
obsolete  statute — for  the  evening.  Or,  in  sections  where  the  restraints 
of  law  or  decorum  forbid  such  diversions,  social  visiting  employs  what 
energy  remains.  It  is  not  surprising  that  religious  conventions  discuss 
the  problem  of  the  '  evening  service,'  and  that  many  churches  solve 
it  by  giving  up  the  service  altogether,  and  others  by  arranging  special 
musical  attractions  and  announcing  sermons  on  topics  calculated  to 
pique  curiosity.  American  preachers  who  are  charged  with  sensa- 
tionalism are  not  so  blameworthy  as  they  seem.  They  are  engaged 
in  a  desperate  competition.  To  a  man  who  wants  to  preach  to  full 
seats  the  first  essential  is  to  catch  his  congregation.  He  cannot  offer 
comic  supplements  or  portraits  of  stage  beauties,  and  he  has  no  prize 
coupons  to  distribute,  but  he  may  do  something  by  advertising  sensa- 
tional subjects.  So  the  pulpit  competes  after  its  fashion  with  the 
Sunday  newspaper  by  such  topics  as  these  :  '  The  New  Woman,' 
'  Popular  Vices,'  '  Missing  His  Chance,'  '  Prize  Winners,'  etc. 

If  the  sensationalism  of  the  American  pulpit,  especially  in  the 


cities,  is  deplored,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  great  provo- 
cation ;  and,  moreover,  that,  however  grotesque  the  subject  announced, 
the  preacher,  having  got  his  congregation,  does  often  contrive  to 
convey  to  it  wholesome  and  practical  counsel  on  morals  and  even  on 
religion.  The  beguiling  title  covers  a  serious  and  helpful  purpose, 
and  if  some  of  the  preacher's  auditors  have  a  vague  sense  that  the 
sermon  is  not  exactly  what  they  expected,  they  may  nevertheless  get 
some  good  from  it,  in  spite  of  themselves. 

The  influence  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  in  dissipating  intellectual 
energy  and  lowering  standards  of  taste  in  art  and  literature  is  not 
easily  measured.  In  these  respects  it  works  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  indefinitely-multiplied  ten-cent  magazines  which  strew  the  counters 
of  the  news  stands.  But  it  reaches  a  lower  level  and  achieves  a  wider 
circulation.  The  typical  American  is  a  more  omnivorous  reader  than 
any  other  national  type.  He  leaves  behind  him  in  the  street-cars  and 
railroad  trains  a  trail  of  discarded  papers  and  magazines  with  which 
he  has  beguiled  his  journey.  It  is  a  pity  that,  for  his  one  leisure  day 
of  the  week,  he  should  find  nothing  better  than  what  is  provided  for 
him  by  the  average  Sunday  newspaper.  And  it  is  deplorable  to  think 
of  the  children  in  American  homes  turned  loose  among  the  tawdry 
attractions  of  these  publications. 

Yet,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
Sunday  newspaper  is  very  rarely  immoral.  It  may  be  inane,  trivial, 
flippant,  but  it  is  usually  morally  innocuous.  Its  aim  is  to  please, 
divert,  and  entertain  the  widest  possible  constituency,  and  it  does  not 
care  to  provoke  criticism  by  offences  against  decency.  Its  moderation 
in  this  direction  is  just  occasion  for  gratitude. 

FRANK  FOXCROFT. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 
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EUGENE   CARRIERE 


THE  large  and  representative  collection  of  pictures  brought  together 
this  year  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  definitely  marks  the  entrance 
of  Carriere  into  that  temple  of  fame  which  no  artist  may  enter  during 
life.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  first  collected  exhibition  of  his  work,'  but  it 
is  the  first  held  under  high  official  auspices,  the  first  that  has  attracted 
general  attention,  and,  above  all,  the  first  that  enables  us  to  form  an 
adequate  estimate  of  the  genius  and  the  achievements  of  one  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  estimation  is  still  further 
aided  by  the  volume  of  Ecrits  et  Lettres  Choisies  just  published  ;  for 
though  Carriere  was  emphatically  a  painter  and  not  a  writer,  nor  even 
possessing  the  gift  of  inspired  utterance  which  Rodin  sometimes  reveals 
in  private  converse,  he  was  able,  more  especially  during  later  years,  to 
express  his  ideals  of  life  and  of  painting  in  a  simple,  sincere,  and  often 
poignant  manner  which  is  the  best  commentary  on  his  art. 

The  art  of  Carriere  is  well  worth  commentary,  because  it  is  related 
to  some  of  the  most  intimate  tendencies  and  impulses  which,  during 
recent  years,  have  been  moving,  not  only  im  painting,  but  in  literature 
and  many  other  forms  of  art  and  expression,  even  in  scientific  research, 
as  well  as  in  the  philosophy  of  which  Guyau  was  the  inspired  pre- 
cursor. What  Rodin  has  done  in  sculpture  and  Verlaine  in  poetry, 
what  nearly  all  the  younger  novelists  and  poets  of  France  are  seeking 
in  their  simple  and  subtly  penetrative  art — ever  since  the  Goncourts 
and  Zola,  the  first  of  whom  were  pioneers  in  this  road,  while  the 
second  proclaimed,  though  he  never  followed,  its  direction — that  has 
been  done  in  painting  most  adequately  by  Carriere.2 

I  have  only  named  Frenchmen,  although  this  movement  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  France.  But  it  is  in  France  that  it  has  on  every 
side  attained  its  earliest  and  fullest  expression,  not  only  because  the 

1  To  mention  only  those  I  have  myself  seen,  there  was  a  show  of  Carriere's 
pictures  in  1891,  and  again  at  the  new  Salon  last  year,  immediately  after  his  death,  a 
room  was  devoted  to  his  work. 

*  It  is  not  without  significance  that  among  Carriere's  portraits  we  find,  not  only 
Goncourt  and  Rodin  repeatedly,  but  Verlaine,  Gustave  Geffroy,  Elisee  Eeclus, 
Metchnikoff,  Seailles,  Charles  Morice — all  representatives  in  the  most  diverse  fields 
of  art,  poetry,  thought,  science,  and  criticism  of  precisely  the  same  tendencies.  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  here  real  selection,  deliberate  or  instinctive. 
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sensitive  French  temperament  more  readily  responds  to  the  currents 
of  life  in  any  age,  but  because  the  special  history  of  the  French  people 
and  their  art  during  the  nineteenth  century  had  impelled  them  in  this 
direction.  The  art  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  with  its  extravagant 
colour,  its  clashing  of  cymbals  and  braying  of  trumpets — the  insolent 
art  of  Delacroix,  the  richer  art  of  the  Romantic  school,  the  culminating 
and  overwhelming  art  in  literature  of  Victor  Hugo — could  not  fail 
to  lead  to  a  strong  reaction  against  all  exotic  luxuriance.  That 
reaction  was  strengthened,  it  was  chastened  and  refined  to  a  deeper 
inwardness,  by  the  war  of  1870.  None  who  had  passed  through  that 
fiery  furnace,  who  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  all  the  most 
elemental,  tragic,  and  absorbing  facts  of  nature  and  life,  could  ever 
accept  again  the  external  art,  however  splendid  in  some  of  its  mani- 
festations, which  satisfied  the  France  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
And  the  men  who  have  moulded  the  art  and  thought  of  to-day  in 
France  are  the  men  who  were  youths  and  children  in  1870. 

Carriere,  though  partly,  it  is  said,  of  Flemish  race,  and  with  an 
Alsatian  mother,  was  born  at  Gournay,  near  Rouen,  in  1849,  and  always 
retained  the  aspect  of  a  man  of  Normandy.  As  a  child  he  lived  in 
Strasbourg,  a  pensive  and  solitary  child,  it  is  said,  who  escaped  from 
his  brothers  and  sisters  to  indulge  in  the  fascination  of  his  visual 
imagination,  watching  the  pigeons  and  swallows  above  the  grey  roofs 
or  haunting  the  luminous  shadows  of  the  Cathedral,  yet  never  far  from 
the  loving  care  of  a  mother  whom,  he  afterwards  said,  '  nature  had 
created  rich  though  society  had  made  her  poor,'  and  whom  he  was  always 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  source  of  all  that  he  became  in  life.  When 
still  a  boy  he  was  sent  to  St.  Quentin  to  learn  a  trade,  and  here  saw  in 
the  museum  the  wonderful  pastels  of  La  Tour,  which  in  their  searching 
intimacy  prefigured  some  of  the  qualities  of  his  own  art.  A  little 
later,  on  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  he  saw  the  Rubenses  in  the  Louvre. 
That  moment  was  decisive  ;  he  came  out  of  the  museum  resolved  to 
be  a  painter,  and  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  in  his 
path.  In  1869,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  entered  Cabanel's  studio ; 
the  following  year  his  studies  were  interrupted,  for,  the  war  having 
broken  out,  he  turned  soldier,  was  captured  and  imprisoned  at 
Dresden. 

At  this  period  Carriere  was  still  at  a  receptive  age,  with  his  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  life  and  art  scarcely  yet  definitely  directed  into 
their  ultimate  path.  He  was  not  a  precocious  youth,  by  no  means 
brilliant  or  versatile,  still  less  eccentric  ;  he  always  felt  his  way  slowly. 
A  pupil  of  so  conventional  a  practitioner  of  old-world  art  as  Cabanel,  he 
was  not  an  arrogant  or  defiant  pupil :  he  learnt  as  he  would  have  learnt 
anywhere,  but  he  only  learnt  what  suited  his  own  nature.  His  early 
work  shows  technically  very  little  of  the  qualities  of  his  later  work ; 
but  while  disdainful  of  anything  approaching  meretricious  effect,  and 
with  all  his  later  reticence  of  colour,  it  is  scrupulously  precise,  even 
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hard  and  literal,  but  patient,  intent,  penetrative.  The  earliest 
picture  in  the  Exposition  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  a  portrait 
painted  in  1876,  is  sympathetic  but  hard  and  precise,  in  colouring 
sombre.  The  following  year  Carriere  married  and  went  to  reside  for 
six  months  in  London. 

Whether  or  not  this  visit  to  '  the  land  of  mist '  and  the  influence 
of  Turner,  by  whose  pictures  he  was  much  impressed,  are  in  any 
degree  responsible  for  the  atmospheric  qualities  which  played  so  large 
a  part  in  Carriere's  vision  of  the  world,  it  is  certain  that  from 
this  period  onwards,  the  hard,  dark  precision  disappears  from  Carriere's 
work,  and  is  replaced  by  a  more  tender  and  bright  feeling  and  a  new 
research  for  atmospheric  effects.  His  earliest  really  personal  manner 
is  well  represented,  at  a  period  ten  years  later,  when  he  was  already 
passing  on  to  new  developments,  in  the  full-length  portrait  of  his 
friend  the  sculptor  Devillez,  standing  amid  accessories  in  his  studio, 
a  large  canvas,  simply  and  soberly  painted,  dominated  by  the  erect 
central  figure.  This  may  be  counted  the  latest  and  finest  achievement 
of  Carriere's  earlier  manner. 

Long  before  this  was  painted,  however,  Carriere  had  found  out 
the  path  which  was  most  peculiarly  his  own.  Children  and  dogs  he 
had  painted  from  the  first,  always  with  fine  observation  and  insight ; 
it  was  as  early  as  1879  also — two  years  after  his  marriage,  it  is  important 
to  note — that  he  exhibited  his  first  maternal  scene,  the  Jeune  Mc-re. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  which,  with  infinite  variations  on  the 
central  theme,  may  be  said  to  have  continued  till  the  artist's  death 
last  year.  Carriere,  more  than  any  artist  who  ever  lived,  was  the 
painter  of  maternity,  the  latest  exponent,  and  the  most  profound,  of 
that  divine  relationship  which  has  been  the  central  theme  of  all  the 
ages  of  Christian  art.  It  was  by  no  accident,  scarcely  by  any  deliber- 
ately voluntary  act,  that  Carriere  became  the  painter  of  that  most 
intimate  of  human  relationships.  It  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
his  inborn  constitution,  of  his  whole  attitude  towards  life.  His  sane 
and  robust  intelligence,  interested  only  in  the  central  and  normal 
facts  of  the  world,  his  acute  sensibility,  his  almost  religious  reverence 
for  all  human  things,  rendered  him  the  most  patient  and  watchful 
student  of  the  intimate  manifestations  of  emotion,  of  life  in  spon- 
taneous movement,  of  the  revelation  of  the  soul  in  a  sudden  gesture 
of  eternal  significance.  '  Go  and  see  your  sister  try  on  her  bridal 
dress,'  he  said  once  to  his  children  in  later  life ;  '  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  dress ;  it  is  not  a  dress  like  other  dresses,  but  something  she  will 
never  wear  again.  When  you  look  at  your  mother,  your  sister,  her 
betrothed,  you  will  see  gestures  you  will  never  see  again,  that  you 
might  make  bas-reliefs  with.  Life  is  nothing  but  that ;  one  child 
comes  and  another  goes,  brother  and  sister  leave  one  another,  the 
mother  embraces  her  children.  If  one  does  not  look  at  such  things 
life  is  not  worth  living :  one  merely  goes  through  it  like  an  idiotic  cyclist ; 
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they  tell  Mm  he  has  passed  through  charming  country,  but  he  never 
saw  it.'  An  artist  with  this  attitude  towards  life  could  not  fail  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  central  relationship  between  mother  and  child  with 
all  its  series  of  instinctive  emotional  revelations,  the  transformed  face, 
the  sought  or  proffered  breasts,  the  hands  that  caress,  the  lips  that 
form  themselves  for  a  supreme  kiss,  all  the  inspirations  of  tender  love 
and  response  between  the  two  beings  in  the  world  who  are  most  nearly 
one.  Carriere  spent  his  whole  life  in  studying,  for  ever  on  the  alert 
to  catch  the  intimate  revelations  of  nature  which  he  sought ;  and  the 
immense  number  of  sketches  which  he  made — for  the  most  part  sum- 
mary, though  often  very  beautiful,  notes  of  happily  caught  moments 
and  attitudes  of  emotion — show  how  tireless  he  was  in  his  task  ;  in 
the  streets,  in  the  parks,  in  the  Avenue  de  Clichy,  in  the  theatre  of 
Belleville,  which  at  one  time  he  lived  near  and  constantly  visited, 
sketches,  his  friend  Geffroy  remarks,  fluttered  around  him  like 
autumn  leaves,  often  carried  away  by  the  breeze  or  torn  up  by  the 
hands  of  his  children.  But  it  was  in  his  own  home,  in  the  narrow 
lodgings  of  his  early  married  life,  that  he  found  the  mirror  in  which 
he  could  study  at  leisure  the  reflection  of  the  manifold  visions  of 
humanity  he  saw  outside.  For  the  artist  who  cared  supremely  only 
for  the  most  intimate  revelations  of  life  and  personality,  for  the  man 
to  whom  '  to  work,  to  dream,  and  to  live  were  one,'  the  home  was 
inevitably  the  chief  studio.  It  was  in  the  home  also  that  he  learnt 
the  immense  significance  of  atmosphere  in  painting,  alike  of  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  bathing  the  object  in  its  own 
air  and  setting  it  in  its  proper  environment. 

It  was  at  one  time  customary  to  say  that  Carriere  merely  painted 
a  world  of  misty  shades,  a  morbid,  anaemic,  and  unreal  world  peopled 
by  pale  phantoms.  Such  an  estimate  of  Carridre's  work  may  well 
have  seemed  doubtful  to  those  acquainted  with  the  artist's  robust 
ideals  of  life,  and  certainly  could  not  have  commended  itself  to  anyone 
who  personally  knew  him,  however  slightly — and  it  was  not  easy  to 
know  him  intimately — during  the  years  of  his  chief  productiveness. 
In  1890,  when  he  had  at  last  conquered  his  place  in  the  great  world, 
I  can  well  recall  him,  as  he  moved  quietly  and  silently  about  the  vast 
studio  he  had  then  but  lately  moved  into,  still  young — indeed,  looking 
much  younger  than  his  years — and  closely  resembling  his  own  portrait 
of  himself  painted  three  years  earlier :  a  rather  short,  well-set  man,  of 
fair  complexion,  with  small,  golden  moustache,  correctly  dressed,  by 
no  means  anxious  to  talk  about  himself  or  his  work,  a  simple,  sane, 
and  virile  figure,  modestly  willing  to  stand  aside  and  let  his  work 
speak  for  itself,  yet  firmly  self-poised  and  self-possessed.  Such  a 
man  was  not  likely  to  be  enamoured  either  of  the  fantastic  or  the 
morbid,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Carriere  really  had  little  desire  to 
aim  at  novelty.  That  is  indicated  by  the  cautious  and  hesitant, 
almost  conventional  character  of  his  earliest  work ;  like  all  strong 
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men  he  hated  violence,  and  he  had  a  respect  for  tradition — '  things 
are  always  beautiful  for  the  same  reasons,'  he  used  to  say — and  the 
novelty  he  attained  was  simply  the  slowly  achieved  and  inevitable 
outcome  of  his  own  personal  and  profound  study  of  reality.  His 
reticence  of  colour,  his  insistence  on  atmosphere,  served  not  to  attenuate 
or  pervert,  but  to  emphasise  the  natural  impulse  and  movement  of 
life,  as  a  revelation  of  emotion  and  character,  which  alone  seemed  to 
Carriere  to  bring  us  near  to  the  heart  of  reality.  At  an  early  period 
of  his  artistic  development  he  had  grasped  the  importance,  for  the  task 
to  which  he  was  devoted,  of  highly  graduated  values  ;  on  the  technical 
side  this  was  the  main  problem  with  which  he  was  preoccupied  during 
the  central  and  most  fruitful  period  of  his  artistic  activity  ;  a  colourist 
in  the  ordinary  sense  Carrie're  never  was  at  any  period,  although  he 
had  the  finest  sense  of  the  significance  of  colour  and  so  refined  a  skill 
in  its  restrained  and  parsimonious  use.  The  dark  eye,  the  red  rose  in 
a  woman's  hair  or  corsage,  a  ribbon  at  the  shoulder,  are  frequently 
the  only  flashes  of  positive  colour  which  he  admitted  during  the  second 
and  most  characteristic  period  of  his  art.  It  is  this  deliberate  sobriety 
illuminated  by  brilliant  points  of  colour  in  harmony  with  the  insistence 
on  values,  the  care  to  omit  everything  which  is  not  truly  significant, 
and  the  profound  sense  of  atmosphere,  which  produce  the  curious  and 
striking  resemblance  of  many  of  the  earlier  pictures  of  Carriere's 
second  period  to  the  later  pictures  of  Velazquez.  How  far  he  had 
received  any  conscious  and  direct  inspiration  from  Velazquez  I  am 
unable  to  say,  but  since  he  was,  on  the  technical  side,  seeking  much 
the  same  ends  (and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Carriere,  like  Velazquez 
usually  in  his  second  and  third  periods,  based  his  work  on  a  white 
or  grey  ground),  it  was  inevitable  that  points  of  resemblance  should 
occur  ;  in  fundamental  aims  and  ideals,  and  in  essential  qualities  of 
intellectual  vision,  Carriere  had  nothing  in  common  with  Velazquez, 
and  any  comparison  would  be  unprofitable. 

While  not  a  colourist  in  the  ordinary  sense,  Carriere's  pictures 
with  their  methods  and  aims  could  not  fail  to  be  rich  in  delicate 
harmonies  of  subdued  colour.  They  often  have  an  opaline  quality 
of  which  a  fine  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  beautiful  and  late 
Mother  and  Child,  which  belongs  to  M.  Rodin.  This  quality  of  colour 
peculiarly  lent  itself  to  the  painting  of  flesh,  and  it  was  here — in 
painting  the  hands,  the  breast,  the  face — that  Carriere's  task  largely 
lay.  After  the  face  it  was  probably  to  the  hands  that  he  devoted 
the  most  minute  and  loving  study.  No  painter  has  been  so  sensi- 
tively alive  to  the  beauty  and  tender  expressiveness,  the  weakness 
and  the  strength  of  the  hand,  to  the  chubby  hands  of  children,  the 
sensitive  hands  of  women,  the  gnarled  hands  of  old  age  ;  no  painter 
has  created  hands  so  living,  so  personal,  so  full  of  significance,  that 
linger  in  the  memory  like  beautiful  half-forgotten  dreams. 

A  deeply  interesting  group  of  Carriere's  pictures  is  constituted 
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by  the  portraits,  though,  in  the  work  of  an  artist  whose  work  possesses 
so  singular  a  unity,  the  portraits — and  even  the  landscapes — can 
scarcely  be  said  to  stand  separate  and  apart.  It  is  significant  that 
not  one  of  them  appears  to  be  a  professional  portrait  painted  for 
money.  They  are  all  marked  by  the  same  tender,  yet  searching  and 
inflexible  spirit  with  which  he  painted  a  happy,  kicking  infant  or 
the  gestures  of  a  mother  who  kisses  her  child.  We  perceive  that 
the  artist  is  still  studying  in  his  habitual  way  the  intimate  mani- 
festations of  nature  and  human  life,  although  now  these  manifesta- 
tions chance  to  be  connected  with  persons  of  intellectual  distinction 
whom  he  has  more  or  less  familiarly  known.  Carriere  is  not  con- 
cerned to  present  a  merely  superficial  and  obvious  likeness ;  for,  as 
he  once  wrote,  '  truth  is  not  the  brutal  fact,  but  only  that  part  of  it 
which  conforms  to  the  aim  of  human  destiny ' ;  he  seems  to  pierce  to 
the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  man,  to  his  inner  secret  and  message. 
There,  in  all  shapes  and  attitudes,  is  the  tortured  Goncourt,  the  martyr 
of  literary  expression,  only  seen  serene  and  restful  at  last  in  death ; 
there  is  the  noble  head  of  Elisee  Reclus,  the  apostle  of  Anarchism  ; 
there  is  Charles  Morice,  the  ardent  and  alert  critic,  with  the  eager 
head  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  there  is  Verlaine,  the  wistful,  half  humorous, 
Socratic  faun ;  there — most  wonderfully  revealing  of  all — is  Rodin, 
the  divine  satyr  with  the  great  creative  smile,  and  we  instinctively 
glance  to  find  the  budding  horns  that  mark  the  deity.  All  these  and 
their  like  are  intimate  revelations  of  fine  or  rare  personalities,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  revelations  of  Carriere's  own  method  of 
art  and  his  vision  of  nature. 

In  his  latest  period  the  colour  becomes  still  more  reticent,  pushed 
further  back  into  that  deep  and  luminous  background  which  seemed 
to  him  the  very  soul  of  a  picture.  '  How  can  he  be  a  great  artist  ?  ' 
Carriere  once  said  :  '  he  sees  nothing  in  the  background  ! '  The  red 
roses  which  he  liked  to  place  in  a  woman's  hair  or  her  corsage  have 
now  become  almost  brown ;  there  is  no  longer  that  research  which 
we  sometimes  saw  in  his  early  pictures  for  delicate  refinement ;  he 
disdains  more  emphatically  anything  that  might  seem  elegant  or 
pretty,  he  has  grown  in  love  with  the  fundamental  anatomical  fact  of 
the  human  body.  '  Carriere  also  is  a  sculptor  ! '  Rodin  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  before  one  of  these  late  pictures.  He  moulds  his 
forms  with  a  new  preoccupation  with  the  underlying  structure,  reveal- 
ing afresh  how  far  is  this  art,  which  to  some  has  seemed  so  misty, 
from  being  shallow  or  vague  ;  he  attains  a  new  and  wonderful,  almost 
Michaelangelesque  effect  of  massiveness.  We  see  the  climax  of  this 
last  development  in  the  large  portrait  of  Madame  Menard-Dorian, 
— simple,  tending  to  monotone,  almost  colossal  in  its  suggestion — 
painted  during  the  last  months  of  his  life.  Yet  there  is  never  exaggera- 
tion or  violent  effort,  and  the  surface  of  the  work  shows  a  smooth- 
ness, a  harmony  of  atmosphere,  which  is  the  culmination  of  all  the 
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tendencies  of  his  art,  and  softens  what  might  have  seemed  too  searching 
in  this  virile  and  poignant  style. 

In  all  the  works  of  this  last  period  we  feel  that  Carriere  has  at 
length  come  face  to  face  with  that  ultimate  reality  which  he  had  been 
feeling  his  way  towards  so  steadily  all  his  life  long.  He  has  indeed 
come  to  the  end.  Death  seems  to  lurk  in  the  deep  background.  There 
are  not  many  of  these  pictures  ;  the  painter  was  battling  with  a 
malignant  disease,  undergoing  repeated  operations  which  left  little 
time  or  energy  for  work.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  1906. 

The  moment  after  a  painter's  death — when  his  work  is  brought 
together  and  we  are  called  upon  to  sum  up,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  impartially,  the  total  impression  it  makes  upon  us — is  often 
a  judgment  day  for  his  fame.  An  artist's  brilliant  or  aggressive 
personality,  the  interests  and  controversies  his  work  has  aroused, 
the  eager  curiosity  about  his  little-known  pictures,  may  build  up  a 
reputation  which,  when  at  length  that  work  can  be  dispassionately 
viewed  as  a  whole,  is  seen  to  have  no  great  unity  of  aim  underlying  it, 
and  to  spring  from  no  fundamental  originality.  That  has  sometimes 
been  seen.  But  few  who  have  visited  the  Quai  Malaquais  this  summer 
have  doubted  that  Carriere  passes  through  this  ordeal  triumphantly. 
In  this  large  body  of  work  we  see  the  consistent  and  harmonious 
progression  of  the  same  great  idea,  a  progression  in  which  the  qualities 
of  technical  skill  and  spiritual  vision  march  constantly  side  by  side. 
Each  picture  has  its  own  vital  and  distinct  individuality,  yet  they  all 
seem  part  of  one  scheme.  They  might  all  be  panels,  it  is  scarcely 
fanciful  to  think,  to  decorate  a  great  palace  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of 
human  life. 

'  Art,'  Carriere  wrote,  '  is  a  beautiful  method  of  comprehending 
and  communicating  with  the  universe.'  The  sincerity,  the  searching 
fidelity,  the  tender  gravity  that  was  half  joy,  with  which  Carriere 
carried  out  this  sacramental  task,  gives  to  his  work  a  moral  and  almost 
a  religious  significance.  Any  direct  moral  aim  was  indeed  far  from 
Carriere's  purpose,  and  rightly  enough.  The  artist  who  undertakes 
to  be  more  than  an  artist,  to  be  a  preacher  and  teach  a  lesson,  has 
thereby  confessed  that  he  has  failed  to  be  as  much  as  an  artist. 
Carrie're  was  an  artist,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  He  was  con- 
stitutionally incapable  of  inventing  a  picture  to  illustrate  a  pre- 
conceived idea.  His  philosophy,  his  morality,  his  religion  were  t^e 
outcome  of  his  painter's  vision  of  life,  and  not  the  source  of  it.  By 
himself,  indeed,  they  were  but  obscurely,  hesitatingly,  very  gradually 
experienced.  But  they  lay  implicit  in  it,  just  as  a  doctrine  and  a 
morality  lay  implicit  in  the  poetic  vision  of  a  Wordsworth  and  a 
Whitman,  even  had  they  themselves  been  less  conscious  of  it  than 
they  sometimes  were.  '  No  one,'  in  the  words  of  Charles  Morice, 
'  has  celebrated  better  than  Carriere  the  constant  miracle  of  ordinary 
life ;  no  one  has  so  eloquently  shown  that  the  mystery  of  universal 
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life  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  commonest  facts  of  every  day  and  is 
by  them  explained.'  It  would  not  be  easy  to  state  more  definitely 
the  gospel  of  humanity  that  lies  enclosed  in  the  luminous  meshes  of 
that  net  in  which  Carriere  sought  to  fix  what  is  most  essential  and 
most  revealing  in  human  forms,  human  acts,  human  gestures. 

If  we  seek  to  discover  which  of  the  great  masters  of  old  Carriere 
most  nearly  approaches  in  his  affinities,  we  shall  probably  think  of 
Eembrandt,  even  if  we  are  unaware  of  the  reverence  which  he  instinc- 
tively felt  towards  Rembrandt.  That  there  was  any  marked  direct 
influence  of  the  early  over  the  late  master  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe. 
Of  Rembrandt  it  may  be  said,  as  Gustave  Geffroy  has  said  of  Carriere, 
that  '  he  can  travel  to  infinity  through  the  light  and  shade  of  a  room 
beneath  the  golden  orb  of  a  lamp.'  Rembrandt  also — possessed  by 
that  '  strong  joy '  which,  as  Carriere  once  said,  is  the  mark  of  every 
great  artist — had  concentrated  his  gaze  on  all  that  is  most  profoundly 
and  essentially  simple,  commonplace,  or  poignant  in  the  vision  of 
human  things,  and  encircled  it  with  a  golden  divine  halo.  And 
Rembrandt,  also,  in  doing  this  purely  as  an  artist  absorbed  in  the 
technical  task  of  adequately  embodying  his  personal  vision,  set 
forth,  without  knowing  it,  a  fortifying  and  ennobling  gospel  of  life 
which  taught  reverence  for  the  human,  the  natural,  the  humble,  even 
the  despised  facts  of  the  world. 

We  may  not  be  inclined  to  class  Carriere  with  the  greatest  figures 
in  the  history  of  art.  To  me,  at  all  events,  it  seems  that  he  lacked  that 
boundless  creative  energy,  that  restrained  exuberance,  which  usually 
in  the  supreme  masters,  certainly  in  Rembrandt  as  in  Raphael  and 
Titian  and  Rubens,  makes  us  feel  that  what  they  did  was  but  a  small 
part  of  what  they  would  have  done  had  they  '  but  world  enough  and 
time.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Carrie're  was  equally  far  from  those 
artists — there  are  many  of  them,  and  not  without  a  certain  fame  in 
the  world — whose  large  ideals  and  ambitions  are  altogether  out  of 
relation  with  their  small  visions  and  aptitudes,  and  who  spend  their 
lives  in  painfully  straining  on  tip-toe  towards  a  height  they  were 
not  born  to  reach.  Carriere  stands  in  his  work  as  reticent  and 
restrained,  as  self-poised  and  self-possessed,  as  in  life  he  stood  before 
his  canvas.  The  movement  of  his  genius  from  first  to  last  was  orderly 
and  regular,  the  slow  unfolding  of  that  vision  of  the  world  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  born  with.  He  had  in  him  the  blood  of  level- 
headed races,  too  impassioned  to  be  carried  away  from  the  life  of 
nature,  too  calm  and  solid  to  be  swerved  out  of  their  own  personal 
course.  Hereditarily  predisposed  to  the  art  of  painting,  for  his 
grandfather  had  been  a  painter,  he  was,  by  race  and  by  temperament, 
both  a  realist  and  a  dreamer.  With  eyes  fixed  on  the  most  real  and 
the  most  simple  facts  of  human  life  and  human  longing,  exercising 
all  his  technical  skill  to  set  them  in  their  right  atmosphere  and  to 
eliminate  from  them  all  that  was  not  significant  and  not  essential,  he 
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slowly  learnt  how  to  mould  the  most  intimate  realities — not  by 
slurring  them  over,  but  by  penetrating  to  their  heart — into  the  ideal 
beauty  of  a  dream. 

To  term  Carriere,  as  some  have  done,  '  the  Master  of  the  Future,'  is 
perhaps  a  little  futile.  An  artist  cannot  belong  to  the  future  unless 
he  has  grasped  the  present,  and  that  is  his  main  task,  the  test  he  must 
be  tried  by.  To  reach  the  eternal  through  his  intimate  and  pene- 
trating vision  of  the  present  is  enough  for  any  artist,  more  than  enough 
to  make  his  work  an  inspiration  for  those  who  follow  him.  Carriere 
has  embodied  the  secret  aspirations  and  ideals  of  his  and  our  time, 
just  as  Fragonard,  whom  Paris  has  also  honoured  this  year,  embodied 
the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  a  different  time.  This  will  no  doubt 
suffice  for  his  glory  in  the  future  as  it  suffices  for  his  significance  in  the 
present. 

HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 
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A  JAPANESE   'BOARD  SCHOOL' 


HAVING  had  the  somewhat  unusual  experience  of  attending  the 
Japanese  equivalent  of  a  board  school  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-six 
and  of  watching  some  of  that  training  which  has  brought  about  the 
national  efficiency  of  great  Japan,  I  am  impressed  with  the  advisability 
of  our  imitating  some  at  least  of  the  methods  and  acquiring  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  our  allies.  I  say  some  of  the  character- 
istics, for  with  all  their  good  qualities,  and  in  spite  of  the  warm 
feeling  of  gratitude  I  have  for  all  the  kindness  and  courtesy  I  have 
received  from  them,  far  from  thinking  the  Japanese  people  on 
the  whole  better  than  the  English,  the  opinion  I  formed  was  the 
opposite.  Especially  admirable  is  the  teaching  of  self-restraint, 
courtesy,  and  the  impressing  on  all  from  their  earliest  youth  that 
their  own  individual  interests  are  not  all-important. 

Their  Government  has  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  educational 
matters,  and  since  the  Restoration,  schools  have  been  established  in 
every  town  and  village ;  indeed,  travelling  through  the  country, 
wherever  one  goes,  the  largest  and  most  prominent  buildings  to  be 
seen  are  barracks  and  schools,  the  latter  predominating.  Every 
child  in  these  schools  is  being  taught  to  strive  for  the  advancement 
of  the  nation  rather  than  his  own  advancement,  and  now  practically 
all  the  old  feudal  castles  or  their  sites  at  the  capitals  of  the  hundreds 
of  little  states  of  forty  years  ago  are  used  as  public  parks,  barracks, 
and  most  of  all  as  the  sites  of  school  buildings. 

Forty  years  ago  the  only  schools  in  the  country  were  those  kept 
up  by  the  feudal  nobles  at  their  own  castles,  whilst  the  Buddhist 
priests  and  monks  also  taught  their  own  disciples  and  novices.  The 
only  subjects  taught  there  were  the  Chinese  characters,  which  Dumber 
some  fifty  thousand,  although  only  some  three  thousand  are  needed 
for  reading  newspapers  and  for  ordinary  correspondence  in  Japanese, 
and  for  those  who  aspired  to  learning,  the  study  of  the  Chinese  classics. 
In  contrast  to  this  there  are  now  primary  schools  in  nearly  every 
village,  and  a  complete  progressive  system  of  education  up  to  the 
universities  with  their  many  divisions  has  been  established.  All 
Japanese  children  enter  compulsorily  into  the  lower  division  primary 
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schools  at  six  years  of  age,  remaining  until  they  are  ten  years  old. 
At  that  age  they  enter  the  second  division  primary  schools,  if  their 
parents  wish  them  to,  but  as  yet  not  compulsorily.  However,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  do  enter,  and  the  general  opinion  that  I  heard 
was  that  entrance  to  them  was  to  be  made  compulsory.  They  remain 
in  these  schools  usually  until  they  are  about  thirteen  years  old,  when 
they  can  enter  the  middle  schools,  for  the  full  course  at  which  they 
must  attend  for  about  five  years.  Thence  they  can  go  to  the  high 
schools  for  a  three-years'  course  and  finally  to  the  university. 

Entrance  to  the  Government  high  schools  is  obtained  by  com- 
petitive examinations ;  the  number  being  limited,  the  competition  is 
very  keen.  Students  are  usually  anxious  to  get  to  the  high  school 
at  Tokio.  The  pupils  at  this  school  so  much  resented  the  bringing 
in  of  an  outsider  that  a  few  months  ago  they  declared  they  would  all 
go  on  strike  unless  the  transfer  from  a  provincial  high  school  of  a 
pupil  to  Tokio  was  cancelled.  This  transfer  having  been  made  by 
order  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  who  refused  to  cancel  his  decision, 
the  strange  sight  would  have  been  seen  of  the  whole  of  the  pupils  of 
the  great  Tokio  High  School  going  out  on  strike  to  fight  the  Govern- 
ment had  it  not  been  that  the  young  man  returned  to  his  provincial 
school  at  his  own  request. 

Besides  these  there  are  military  and  naval  schools,  technical 
schools  of  various  kinds,  schools  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and 
a  most  successful  establishment  called  the  higher  commercial  school, 
the  competitive  examination  for  entrance  to  which  is  most  severe. 
Besides  Government  schools  there  are  private  ones  which  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  capital.  As  to  the  universities  there  are  only  two 
founded  and  maintained  by  Government,  at  Tokio  the  new  and  Kioto 
the  old  capital  respectively,  but  there  are  also  two  more  at  least 
endowed  by  public-spirited  citizens,  and  a  number  run  for  profit  by 
syndicates  or  individuals. 

In  the  primary  schools  I  was  specially  struck  by  the  order  and 
discipline  (I  have  not  had  the  honour  of  attending  the  Tokio  High 
School),  the  shortness  of  the  particular  lesson  in  each  subject,  and 
most  of  all  by  the  systematic  teaching  of  patriotism  and  the  military 
training  given  to  the  boys. 

The  hours  at  a  primary  school  are  from  9  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  for  the 
older,  and  2  P.M.  for  the  younger  children,  with  a  half-holiday  on 
Saturdays  and  no  work  on  Sundays.  Their  time  in  school  is  divided 
into  lessons  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
break  between  lessons  and  a  break  from  11.45  A.M.  to  1  P.M.  for  their 
mid -day  meal.  Before  each  lesson  the  children  fall  in  by  classes  on  the 
playground  in  two  ranks,  like  squads  of  soldiers,  and  are  marched 
into  their  class-rooms  by  word  of  command. 

On  entering  the  class-room  all  the  children  stand  up  behind  their 
desks,  until  the  teacher  having  entered  the  room  gives  a  signal,  when 
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they  all  bow  to  him.  He  returns  the  bow,  and  then  they  sit  down 
and  commence  the  lesson.  Similarly  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  they 
stand  up,  bow  to  the  teacher,  and  after  he  has  returned  their  bow 
file  out  in  succession  into  the  playground.  A  great  portion  of  their 
time  is  given  up  necessarily  to  learning  Chinese  characters.  To  learn 
to  read  and  write  with  people  who  use  these  characters  is  a  task  which 
takes  years,  and  the  acquiring  of  fresh  words  entailing  the  use  of 
characters  new  to  him  or  fresh  combinations  of  previously  known 
characters  (for  the  Japanese  use  the  Chinese  characters  to  form  new 
words  as  we  use  Latin  and  Greek)  keeps  a  Japanese  to  this  wearisome 
study  more  or  less  all  his  life. 

All  children  throughout  the  Empire  in  primary  schools  are  obliged 
to  be  taught  from  the  official  Government  reader,  a  series  of  volumes 
containing  only  those  characters  which  are  considered  as  most  likely 
to  be  of  use.  In  the  first  of  these  volumes  the  characters  are  fewer 
and  easier  than  in  the  later  ones,  the  Chinese  characters  being 
replaced  to  a  large  extent  in  the  earlier  volumes  by  the  use  of  a 
syllabary  by  which  each  sound  in  the  Japanese  language  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  writing  a  simple  cypher,  whereas  the  Chinese  characters 
do  not  express  a  sound  but  the  thing  itself.  E.g.  England  is  called  in 
Japanese  '  Ei  Koku.'  It  is  written  thus  in  Chinese  characters :  ^t  (Us 
the  meaning  of  the  characters  being  '  English  '  for  the  first  character, 
'  country '  for  the  second.  Using  the  syllabary  they  would  be  written 
thus  ^-  4  "=*&•>  the  sound  of  the  symbols  being  '  ay  '  '  e  '  '  Ko  ' 
'  Ku '  spelt  phonetically  and  giving  the  English  and  not  the  Italian 
sound  to  the  letter  '  e.'  This  syllabary  and  another  rather  more  difficult 
one  are,  however,  only  used  by  women,  children,  and  men  of  little 
education  excepting  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Chinese  characters.  This 
reader,  moreover,  teaches  most  persistently  the  virtues  of  loyalty 
to  the  sovereign  and  of  patriotism. 

As  an  example  there  is  an  account  in  the  reader  of  a  young  man  who 
is  taken  for  the  year's  contingent  of  recruits.  It  tells  of  his  delight, 
of  the  pride  of  his  parents,  the  congratulations  of  the  neighbours, 
and  he  speaks  of  the  great  honour  that  is  his  of  having  to  serve  the 
Emperor  as  a  soldier.  Some  of  the  neighbours  come  in  and  say  that 
their  son,  too,  would  have  been  going  to  the  Army,  but  alas  !  he  had 
been  rejected  by  the  doctors.  As  they  have  to  memorise  everything 
in  these  books  it  is  very  thoroughly  impressed  on  them.  Part  of  the 
daily  curriculum  in  the  primary  schools  is  singing,  nearly  all  the  songs 
are  patriotic,  and  however  unmelodious  filled  with  most  excellent 
sentiments. 

Directly  after  the  great  naval  victory  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  a  new 
song  to  celebrate  it  was  taught  in  the  schools.  I  was  attending  at 
the  time  a  Government  primary  school  at  Nikko,  famous  for  its  beauti- 
ful temples  and  fine  scenery,  and  used  to  hear  the  children  singing  it 
every  morning.  Again,  at  a  town  called  Chiba,  where  there  is  a  large 
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middle  school  with  some  800  students,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
shown  over  the  buildings  by  the  head-master,  himself  the  brother  of 
a  most  distinguished  officer  in  the  Japanese  Army.  In  the  large 
lecture  room  of  the  school  were  pictures  (enlarged  photographs)  of  all 
former  students  who  had  been  killed  in  action  or  died  of  their  wounds ; 
in  a  glass  case  was  the  uniform  of  a  former  pupil,  an  officer  who  before 
his  death  in  the  field  had  especially  distinguished  himself.  The 
Principal  spoke  with  pride  of  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  had  fought 
in  the  late  war,  these  being  the  men,  and  not  the  successful  lawyers, 
politicians,  or  business  men,  that  the  school  has  produced  who  are  held 
up  to  admiration.  One  point  in  which  the  Japanese  system  of  educa- 
tion differs  widely  from  that  in  our  country  is  the  mixture  of  all  classes 
in  the  same  school.  True,  there  is  at  Tokio  an  establishment  called 
the  Peers'  school,  boys  entering  which  require  to  have  a  nomination, 
and  affiliated  to  it  and  under  the  same  head  a  school  for  young  ladies 
called  the  Peeresses'  school,  entrance  to  which  is  also  by  nomination. 
However,  they  are  the  only  two  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  and  outside  the  few  hundreds  taught  there  all  classes  may 
and  do  go  to  the  same  schools. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  amongst  my  fellow  pupils  at  the  school 
which  I  attended  at  Tokio  were  the  child  of  my  cook  and  the  children 
of  a  very  distinguished  officer  commanding  a  battalion  of  the  Emperor's 
Body-guard.  Again,  an  Englishman  of  my  acquaintance,  having 
asked  some  friends  to  tea  at  his  house,  amongst  .whom  were  the 
daughters  of  a  high  Government  official,  found  that  instead  of  his 
own  little  maid  coming  to  wait  on  them  an  old  woman  he  had  never 
seen  before  brought  the  tea.  On  inquiry  he  found  that  his  housemaid, 
having  been  at  the  same  school  with  these  young  ladies,  had  got  her 
mother  to  wait,  as  she  did  not  like  to  come  into  the  room. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  educational  question  in  Japan  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  appointment  of  General  Nogi,  of  Port  Arthur 
fame,  to  be  the  head  of  the  Peers'  school.  On  taking  up  his  appoint- 
ment some  months  ago,  he  declared  his  intention  of  eradicating  habits 
of  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  and  issued  an  order  that  none  of  the 
pupils  would  in  future  be  allowed  to  wear  their  hair  in  the  '  hi  kara ' 
style  ;  the  word  '  hi  kara  '  being  a  slang  term  from  the  English  '  high 
collar '  and  used  to  describe  anyone  who  is  very  smartly  dressed  and 
in  general  very  foreign  style.  The  pupils  are  in  future  to  have  their 
hair  cropped  close  to  their  heads.  The  young  ladies  of  the  Peeresses' 
school  were  rather  nervous  lest  the  latest  fashion  of  dressing  their 
hair,  viz.  high  and  called  by  a  name  which  translated  means  '  203- 
metre  height,'  should  also  be  forbidden.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however, 
that  the  General  did  not  interfere  with  their  system  of  hair-dressing, 
possibly  on  account  of  its  glorious  name.  As  it  is  also  very  becoming, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  alter  his  decision. 

I  now  come  to  a  point  which  to  me,  as  a  soldier,  was  of  the  greatest 
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interest,  namely,  the  military  training  which  is  given  to  children,  youths, 
and  young  men  in  the  different  Japanese  schools.  In  all  the  schools 
and  colleges  prior  to  entering  the  university  where  no  military  training 
is  given,  there  is  compulsory  training,  which  I  will  proceed  to  describe. 
The  instruction  given  varies  with  the  grade  of  school,  the  compulsory 
portion  of  it  being  as  follows.  Lower  division  primary  schools, 
physical  exercises  and  squad  drill  for  one  hour  daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Higher  primary  schools,  physical  exercises  and  drill  up  to  company 
drill  for  an  hour  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  the  children  in  these  schools 
having  as  a  rule  dummy  rifles  to  drill  with.  Middle  and  normal 
schools,  the  latter  being  special  schools  for  training  future  school 
teachers,  receive  the  following  training  :  drill  up  to  company  drill, 
extended  order  practices,  &c.,  care  and  cleaning  of  arms,  names 
of  different  parts  of  the  rifle,  rifle  exercises,  and  in  addition  usually 
once  a  week  on  Saturday  they  are  taken  out  in  the  open  for  some 
three  hours  or  so  and  practised  in  the  attack  of  a  skeleton  enemy, 
skirmishing,  outpost  duties,  &c.  On  the  other  five  working  days 
the  training  as  in  the  primary  schools  is  for  one  hour  only. 
They  are  provided  with  old  rifles,  bayonets,  and  knapsack  equipment 
complete,  each  boy  having  his  own  rifle  and  equipment  which  he 
cleans  himself.  Although  not  compulsory,  they  usually  do  some 
target  practice  at  least  twice  a  year. 

High  schools  do  the  same  training  as  the  middle  schools,  but  it  is 
more  strictly  carried  out.  On  one  occasion  I  stayed  at  the  same  inn 
at  a  small  country  place  with  a  party  of  some  fifty  of  these  young  men. 
I  saw  them  arrive  after  an  eighteen-mile  march  looking  none  the  worse 
for  it,  marching  with  a  good  swing  and  no  men  fallen  out ;  it  was 
holiday  time  and  they  had  come  down  to  do  target  practice  volun- 
tarily, not  a  single  man  having  stopped  away,  they  told  me. 

Owing  to  the  conscription,  there  is  all  over  the  country  no  lack  of 
capable  military  instructors.  These  in  the  case  of  the  primary  schools 
are  usually  retired  non-commissioned  officers.  In  the  other  schools 
they  are  nearly  always  retired  officers  or  officers  belonging  to  the 
Reserve.  The  amount  of  military  training  actually  given  varies 
considerably  in  different  localities  as  well  as  according  to  the  grade  of 
school.  For  example,  when  attending  a  school  in  the  provinces  I 
found  there  were  far  more  physical  exercises  and  far  less  drill  taught 
than  at  the  one  I  attended  at  the  capital.  At  the  latter,  where  the 
greatest  interest  in  military  training  was  taken  by  the  head-master, 
the  children  in  the  upper  division  primary  school,  in  place  of  wooden 
dummy  rifles,  were  provided  with  small  guns  with  a  bolt  action  which 
could  fire  blank  ammunition ;  they  were  quite  light  and  like  a  child's 
toy  gun,  but  were  fitted  with  sights  so  that  the  children  were  taught 
to  aim,  adjust  the  leaf  of  the  back-sight,  and  handle  a  bolt  action  as 
they  would  have  to  do  later  on  when  using  a  real  weapon.  Each  boy 
had,  moreover,  a  miniature  set  of  equipment  with  knapsack,  belt, 
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pouch  for  holding  blank,  and  toy  bayonet  which  he  could  fix.  I  saw 
them  drilling  constantly,  and  found  that  they  worked  very  well  and 
smartly,  appearing  also  to  be  very  keen  and  to  thoroughly  enjoy  it. 

For  the  middle,  normal,  and  various  technical  high  schools,  &c., 
Government  rifles  and  equipment  are  issued  free  in  the  case  of  Govern- 
ment schools,  and  for  a  very  small  payment  in  the  case  of  private  ones. 
The  rifles  captured  from  the  Russians  were,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
to  be  issued  for  this  purpose.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
Japanese  man,  whether  trained  in  the  Army  or  not,  has  some  military 
knowledge  which  he  might  use  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 

Surely  it  were  well  could  we  say  the  same  of  our  own  people,  and 
never  again  should  England,  however  hard  pressed,  have  to  send 
utterly  untrained  men  to  battle,  as  we  did  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Crimea,  and  with  the  second  batch  of  Yeomanry  in  the  late  South 
African  War.  The  Yeomanry  in  the  South  African  War  I  saw  myself ; 
my  statement  as  to  the  Crimea  is  based  on  what  was  told  me  by  a 
distinguished  officer  who  served  there. 

P.  W.  NORTH. 


1907 


THE  JAPANESE  HOUSE   OF  PEERS- 
A    MODEL   SECOND   CHAMBER 


Now  that  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  the  air,  so  to 
speak,  and  its  ending  or  mending  has  come  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics,  perhaps  a  few  words  on  the  composition  of  the 
Japanese  House  of  Peers  may  not  be  without  interest  for  the  readers 
of  this  Review. 

The  Diet  of  Japan,  set  up  by  the  Constitution  of  1889,  like 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  consists  of  two  chambers — a 
House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  former  is 
composed  of  :  (1)  The  members  of  the  Imperial  house  ;  (2)  princes 
and  marquises — princes  are,  I  may  state,  the  highest  rank  of  the 
peerage,  the  title  of  duke  being  lacking  in  Japan ;  (3)  counts,  vis- 
counts, and  barons,  elected  by  the  members  of  those  orders  ;  (4)  persons 
specially  nominated  by  the  sovereign  as  a  reward  for  services  to  the 
State  or  in  recognition  of  their  intellectual  superiority ;  and  (5) 
members  elected,  one  for  each  city  and  prefecture,  by  and  from  the 
taxpayers  of  the  highest  amount  of  direct  national  taxes  on  land, 
industry,  or  trade,  and  approved  of  by  the  Emperor.  It  will  be 
observed  from  these  details  that  the  only  ranks  of  the  peerage  which 
have  an  hereditary  inalienable  right  to  sit  in  the  Japanese  House  of 
Peers  are  the  princes  and  marquises,  a  very  small  body,  while  the 
members  of  the  latter  rank  cannot  take  their  seats  until  they  attain 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  counts,  viscounts,  and  barons  of 
Japan  have  no  hereditary  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Like 
the  Peers  of  Scotland,  they  meet  together  and  select  one-fifth  of  their 
number  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Peers  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.  A  Japanese  subject  nominated  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers  by  the  Emperor  for  his  meritorious  services  to  the  State  or 
for  his  erudition  must  be  over  thirty  years  of  age.  He  remains  a 
member  for  life.  Members  returned  by  cities  and  prefectures  remain 
such  for  seven  years.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  number 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  who  are  not  nobles  shall  not  exceed 
the  number  of  the  members  bearing  a  title  of  nobility.  4 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  facts  I  have  stated  that  in  the  com- 
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position  of  her  House  of  Peers  Japan  has  hit  upon  the  happy  medium. 
She  has  managed  to  combine  in  it  the  aristocratic  or  hereditary 
element  in  a  modified  degree,  the  principle  of  life  peerages  by  which 
the  country  secures  the  services  and  counsel  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
intellect  of  the  land,  as  well  as  those  men  who  have  done  the  State 
good  service  and  have  given  visible  proof  of  their  ability  in  various 
directions.  Besides  all  this  the  representative  element  is  included, 
a  fact  which  obviates  the  possibility  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers 
becoming  a  class  chamber  out  of  sympathy  with  the  public  feeling 
of  the  country.  A  second  chamber  constituted  such  as  this  quite 
evidently  fulfils  an  extremely  useful  purpose  in  preserving  the  equili- 
brium between  political  parties  in  the  State  and  preventing  the  passing 
into  law  of  hastily  considered  measures  or  Bills  introduced  as  the 
outcome  of  public  feeling  in  a  panic.  In  the  composition  of  her 
House  of  Peers  Japan  has  taken  all  steps  possible  to  ensure  that  it 
shall  contain  all  that  is  representative  of  the  stability,  the  intellect, 
and  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  country.  It  is,  indeed,  an  ideal 
chamber  as  constituted  on  paper,  and,  unlike  the  paper  Constitutions 
of  some  other  countries,  which  have  served  hardly  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  affording  a  theme  for  the  scoffer  and  an  object-lesson 
for  those  constitutional  historians  who  declaim  that  Constitutions 
must  be  developed  and  cannot  be  defined,  that  of  Japan  has  been 
found  as  practicable  and  practical  in  the  working  as  it  is  terse  and 
business-like  in  print.  No  detail  of  it  has  been  more  successful  than 
the  part  setting  up  a  House  of  Peers  and  regulating  the  composition 
thereof. 

The  Japanese  House  of  Peers,  like  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  a  President  and  Vice-President  elected  by  the  members.  The 
President  receives  a  salary  of  400Z.  a  year,  and  the  Vice-President 
2001.  The  elected  and  nominated,  but  not  the  hereditary,  members 
of  the  House  of  Peers  receive  an  annual  allowance  of  801. ,  and  they 
are  also  paid  their  travelling  expenses.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  entitled  to  an  annual  allowance  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
decline  to  receive  the  same. 

The  record  of  this  assembly  during  the  eighteen  years  of  its 
existence  has  more  than  justified  those  who  framed  the  Constitution 
which  set  it  up.  It  has  performed  its  functions  admirably,  it  has 
commanded  the  admiration  of  the  country  at  large,  and  it  has  on  all 
occasions  shown  public  spirit,  broad-mindedness,  and  sound  judgment 
while  holding  itself  largely  aloof  from  purely  party  politics. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  Great  Britain  is  not  Japan.  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  say  as  much  because  I  know  full  well  that  this  is  the  objec- 
tion which  will  be  largely  put  forward  in  respect  of  any  suggestion 
to  take  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers  for  a  model  when  the  question 
of  reforming  or  replacing  our  House  of  Lords  comes  up  for  settle- 
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ment.  Great  Britain  is  undoubtedly  not  Japan,  but  there  is  no 
earthly  reason,  save  prejudice,  if  that  be  a  reason,  why  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers  should  not  be  investigated  and 
its  working  studied.  Nor  can  I  see  any  reason,  either,  why  we  should 
not  '  pick  up  a  wrinkle  '  from  Japan  in  this  matter.  Japan  has  been 
beholden  to  Great  Britain  for  many  '  wrinkles '  (the  Japanese  Con- 
stitution, as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  drawn  up  by  an  Englishman),  and 
we  are  now  enabled  to  make  use  of  her  experience  in  a  somewhat 
recondite  matter.  I  frequently  hear  it  urged  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords  is  th,e  question  of  what  to 
put  in  its  place,  or  in  what  manner  it  should  be  evolved.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  advance  any  theory  on  these  heads.  All  I  urge  is  that  the 
composition  and  history  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers  are  full  of 
suggestions  for  those  ardent  but  apparently  timorous  reformers  who 
desire  to  tackle  the  House  of  Lords. 

H.  R.  BOYLE. 
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A   FETE  DAY  AT  AVIGNON 


To  every  child  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  well-regulated  nursery, 
the  name  of  Avignon  should  suggest  an  elegant  stone  bridge,  with  a 
group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  bewigged  and  powdered  dancing  an 
elaborate  figure  of  the  minuet  in  its  very  centre.  Tout  le  monde 
y  danse  en  rond — a  graceful  and  alluring  picture,  even  though 
the  logical  child  may  occasionally  wonder  why,  of  all  inconvenient 
places,  a  bridge  should  be  selected  as  a  ballroom.  But  since  children 
usually  show  an  affectionate  tolerance  towards  the  most  improbable 
facts  presented  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  education  and  amuse- 
ment— a  tolerance  which  is  ultimately  to  form  a  redoubtable  bulwark 
of  that  composite  edifice  of  religion,  history,  and  literature,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  must  be  laid  in  the  nursery — it  is  pro- 
bable that  ces  beaux  Messieurs  et  Dames  will  continue  to  bow  and 
curtsey  upon  the  bridge  at  Avignon  until  time  and  nurseries  alike 
cease  to  be. 

The  child,  however,  who  has  been  brought  up  at  Avignon  within 
sight  of  what  remains  of  the  famous  bridge  knows  something  else 
about  it.  He  knows  that  in  the  twelfth  century  a  little  boy  called 
Benezet  was  minding  his  mother's  sheep  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Viviers  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Christ  bidding  him  go  and 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Rhone  at  Avignon.  Benezet  was  only 
twelve  years  old,  the  distance  is  considerable,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Rhone  was  as  strong  and  rushing  a  river  then  as  it  is  now, 
but,  as  became  a  child-saint,  he  had  the  requisite  amount  of  faith  in 
his  own  vision,  and  set  out  at  once  to  do  as  he  was  bid.  By  the  time 
he  reached  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  just  opposite  his  destination, 
he  had  only  three  farthings  in  his  pocket,  and  every  visitor  to  Avignon 
to  this  day  who  makes  use  of  the  Bac,  the  wooden  ferry-boat  which 
is  worked  by  the  current,  knows  that  the  ferryman,  while  he  will 
gratefully  accept  a  sou  from  the  native,  will  look  disagreeable  over 
ten  times  that  amount  from  a  stranger.  So  Benezet  must  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  himself  taken  across,  and  when  at 
length  he  reached  the  cathedral  and  explained  his  enterprise  to  the 
bishop  and  the  magistrates,  he  not  unnaturally  met  with  no  sort  of 
encouragement.  Bridges  were  of  small  account  in  days  when  the 
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river  was  the  natural  highway  of  commerce  ;  they  were  even  regarded 
as  an  inconvenience,  if  not  a  decided  danger,  giving  easier  access  to 
marauding  neighbours.  In  any  case,  who  was  this  shabby  and  officious 
little  boy  who  had  dared  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  church  and  interrupt 
the  bishop  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon  ?  So  Benezet  was  ordered  off 
to  prison,  and  the  legend  goes  on  to  tell  how,  to  convince  this  stiff- 
necked  and  unsympathetic  congregation,  the  boy  of  twelve  lifted  a 
mighty  block  of  stone,  seven  feet  long,  as  if  it  had  been  a  pebble,  and 
carried  it  down  to  the  river  bank,  to  the  spot  where  he  had  decided 
the  bridge  was  to  be.  Thereupon  he  was  naturally  recognised  as  having 
been  sent  from  Heaven,  was  forthwith  worshipped  as  a  saint,  and  the 
money  poured  in  and  the  building  was  begun  without  delay.  Historians 
and  those  who  prefer  accuracy  to  poetic  fiction  contend,  and  probably 
with  reason,  that  Saint  Benezet  was  a  grown-up  man,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Bridge  Builders,  and  that,  so  far  from 
protesting  at  his  interference,  the  bishop  and  the  consuls  of  the  Republic 
of  Avignon  gratefully  gave  him  all  possible  assistance.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  pious  legend  of  the  little  shepherd-boy  may  still  be  accepted 
by  the  children,  and  his  fete,  the  14th  of  April,  must  be  regarded  as 
an  especial  holiday. 

By  the  time  the  bridge  was  finished,  twenty-three  magnificent 
arches  spanned  the  river,  taking  one  end  of  the  Isle  de  la  Barthelasse 
in  their  giant  stride,  and  so  on  to  the  mainland,  where  more  than  a 
century  later  was  built  the  tower  of  Philippe  le  Bel  to  guard  the  rights 
of  the  French  king  against  Papal  encroachments,  for  by  that  time 
the  Popes  had  come  to  Avignon.  Only  four  arches  and  beyond  the 
island  a  fragment  of  ruin  remain  to  us  of  the  famous  bridge.  The 
unceasing  feuds  between  the  Popes  in  their  palace  on  the  rock  above 
and  the  French  kings  in  their  impregnable  fortress  of  St.  Andre,  which 
still  overtops  Villeneuve  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  followed  by 
constant  sieges  of  the  town  in  the  Middle  Ages,  began  the  work  of 
destruction,  which  was  completed  by  an  unusual  flood  of  the  river 
itself  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  little  Gothic  chapel,  built 
upon  the  original  Romanesque  foundations,  in  which  the  body  of 
St.  Benezet  rested  most  uneasily  for  five  centuries,  whilst  the  bridge 
which  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  build  became  the  subject  of  law- 
suits and  more  sanguinary  struggles,  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  ruined 
arches.  At  one  time  it  appears  that  his  fete  was  celebrated  by  dancing 
and  water  parties,  no  doubt  accounting  for  the  nursery  rhyme  which 
came  into  being  nobody  knows  how  long  ago.  A  modern  writer  has 
found  an  original  and  not  unconvincing  explanation  of  the  words  of 
this  familiar  ditty.  Try  to  cross  the  slender  wooden  suspension 
bridge  which,  for  purposes  of  traffic,  takes  the  place  of  the  ancient 
structure  when  the  Mistral,  vent  magistral,  comes  sweeping  with  all 
his  force  down  the  funnel  of  the  Rhone  valley,  and  you  will  find  it 
difficult  enough  to  maintain  a  dignified  carriage.  Swept  this  way 
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and  that,  doubling  and  backing,  and  clinging  as  best  you  can  to  your 
hat,  and  indeed  to  all  your  garments,  you  may  well,  as  Madame 
Duclaux  suggests,  have  the  appearance  of  a  grotesque  and  in- 
voluntary dancer. 

How,  indeed,  can  a  poor  human  biped  battle  against  that  mighty 
monster  who  will  blow  a  motor-car  across  the  road  as  easily  as  if  it 
were  a  dead  leaf ;  who  sometimes  amuses  himself  by  holding  up  a 
passenger  train  on  one  of  the  most  important  lines  in  Europe,  and  who 
is  withal  so  good-tempered  and  genial  and  wholesome  about  the 
business,  so  seldom  really  harsh  or  cold,  that  you  can  only  accept  his 
buffets  with  resignation,  if  not  with  entire  sweetness  ?  None  the 
less,  I  have  found  myself  wondering  how  it  is  that  the  natives  of 
Avignon  retain  their  softness  of  speech  and  extreme  gentleness  of 
manner  after  so  many  centuries  of  perpetual  buffeting.  Rare,  indeed, 
is  it  to  hear  a  voice  raised  in  anger,  or  even  in  discordant  mirth  and 
excitement.  And  nowhere  is  this  softness  of  speech  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  long,  low,  covered  market  at  the  busiest  hour  of  mer- 
chandise. The  volume  of  sound  is  naturally  considerable ;  but  it  is 
rather  the  sound  to  be  expected  from  a  large  gathering  of  soft-throated 
birds,  or  from  the  rush  of  falling  water,  than  from  a  number  of  peasants 
bargaining  over  their  piles  of  early  strawberries,  their  bundles  of  the  first 
asparagus,  their  primeurs  or  the  great  boughs  of  white  and  purple  lilac  so 
especially  appreciated  by  the  ladies  of  Avignon,  who,  attended  by  their 
maids  laden  with  string  bags,  come  to  do  their  own  marketing.  Is  it 
perhaps  too  far-fetched  a  theory  that  the  gentleness  and  refinement 
which  seem  to  characterise  these  people  may  be  due  to  the  Greek 
influence  which  has  found  an  abiding-place  in  this  strip  of  Provence 
running  northwards  from  Marseilles ;  an  influence  which  the  con- 
quering Romans,  even  in  their  colossal  amphitheatres  and  their 
triumphal  arches,  symbols  to  this  day  of  brute  strength  and  dominating 
purpose,  never  wholly  eradicated  ?  And  surely  another  legacy  of  the 
first  Greek  colonists  may  be  discerned  in  the  low  brows,  the  straight 
features,  the  straight  backs,  and  easy,  upright  carriage  of  the  women 
of  this  district !  The  Arlesiennes  are,  as  all  the  world  knows,  renowned 
for  their  beauty  as  they  are  for  their  becoming  costume  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  either  of  these  attributes  are  in  reality  restricted  to 
the  town  of  Aries  itself. 

Certainly  to  the  casual  observer  the  reposeful  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Avignon  scarcely  suggests  the  Italian  element,  which 
might  well  have  been  bequeathed  by  the  sojourn  here  for  nearly  a 
century  of  the  Papal  court,  that  most  prosperous  and  brilliant  era  in 
her  history.  '  Avignon !  St.  Peter's  foster-daughter  .  .  .  who  has 
seen  the  splendour  of  so  glorious  a  past,  yet  has  kept  nothing  of  it 
but  a  forgetful  carelessness,'  cries  the  veteran  Provencal  poet  Mistral 
in  Lou  Poueme  d'ou  Rose.  But,  at  least,  neither  has  she  kept  any 
record — and  this  is  no  '  forgetful  carelessness ' — of  that  woman, 
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unequalled  in  her  century  alike  for  her  saintliness  and  her  statecraft, 
who  came  and  confronted  the  profligate  court  at  Avignon,  and  bore 
the  reluctant  Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh  back  to  Rome  and  to  his 
sterner  duties.  It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  the  memory  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  is  not  preserved  with  any  respect  or  reverence  in 
the  town,  whose  prosperity  must  immediately  have  dwindled  when  once 
her  difficult  and  most  heroic  mission  was  accomplished.  No  street 
bears  her  name,  and  unless  it  be  in  the  Palace  of  the  Popes,  in  the 
great  hall  where  she  was  received  in  audience  and  interrogated  by  the 
Holy  Father  and  the  Cardinals,  it  is  improbable  that  the  visitor  to 
Avignon  will  hear  her  mentioned.  Architecturally,  however,  there  is 
much  in  the  town  which  suggests  Italian  workmanship.  The  graceful 
ironwork  in  the  balconies  and  the  lamps  on  the  old  Gothic  houses, 
elegant  garlands  carved  in  stonework  above  doors  and  windows,  Re- 
naissance virgins  at  the  street  corners,  and  a  few  treasures  of  Italian 
art  preserved  in  the  Musee  Calvet,  bespeak  the  influence  of  lavish 
Cardinals  who  probably  imported  their  own  designers  and  workmen 
from  Italy.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  across  the  river  at  Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon,  where  the  lovely  ruins  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  reared 
by  Innocent  the  Sixth,  and  the  imposing  palace  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Turin,  are  now  given  over  to  the  very  poorest  of  the  people  who  may 
choose  to  come  and  squat  there.  But  in  the  temperament  of  the 
Avignonais,  although  the  recent  riots  in  the  South  may  suggest  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  that  excitability  which  we 
naturally  associate  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  of  southern 
Europe.  And  another  no  less  noticeable  point  of  difference  between 
Avignon  and  any  Italian  city  is  the  comparatively  few  children  to  be 
seen  in  her  streets.  Here  and  there  a  sedate  little  girl  may  be 
observed  playing  alone  with  her  doll  or  her  ball,  but  seldom  in  com- 
pany, though  the  boys  are  distinctly  more  sociable.  The  wide 
Place  beneath  the  frowning  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Popes  is 
their  chosen  playground.  Here,  in  their  black  pinafores  and  leather 
belts,  they  may  be  seen  almost  any  afternoon  sliding  face  downwards 
on  the  graceful  iron  railing  which  leads  up  to  the  great  doorway  of 
the  palace,  where  five  centuries  of  little  boys  have  probably  slid  before 
them,  or  sailing  their  boats  in  the  Renaissance  fountain,  upon  the 
narrow  rim  of  which  there  is  always  a  delightful  chance  of  overbalancing. 
Babies  toddle  out  here,  too,  their  heads  adorned  with  what  appears 
to  be  the  cover  of  a  certain  kind  of  round  straw  work-basket,  but 
which  is  in  reality  the  national  headdress  of  the  infants  of  Provence. 
Each  baby  has  at  least  one  dog  to  look  after  him ;  for  dogs  of  every 
sort  and  description,  but  of  no  recognised  breed  whatever,  and  all  vain- 
gloriously  shaved  like  poodles,  are  of  considerable  importance  as 
citizens  of  Avignon.  Then,  suddenly,  a  choking,  blinding  storm  of  dust 
arises,  and  by  the  time  it  subsides  again,  boys,  babies,  and  dogs  have 
all  disappeared  together.  No  doubt,  it  is  these  playful  excursions  of 
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the  Mistral  which  help  to  keep  the  town  so  quiet  and  empty,  and,  to 
do  him  justice,  so  remarkably  clean. 

But  on  this,  the  14th  day  of  April,  he  has  decided  to  be  compara- 
tively quiescent,  out  of  respect,  perhaps,  for  the  little  bridge-builder, 
whose  work  in  the  past  he  has  undoubtedly  assisted  his  friend  the 
river  to  demolish.  The  sun  is  again  in  the  ascendant  and  there  is  a 
sense  of  mild  disturbance  in  the  usual  tranquillity  of  the  town.  For 
days  beforehand  every  wall-space  has  been  adorned  with  gaudy  placards 
announcing  a  Grande  Corrida  de  Toros  at  which  two  famous  mata- 
dors, vaillants  et  sympathiques,  are  to  come  from  Spain  to  amuse  the 
people  of  Avignon  with  their  prowess.  A  bull-fight  has  no  alluring 
sound  to  British  ears,  and  we  have  already  decided  to  spend  the  fete 
of  St.  Benezet  elsewhere  in  the  study  of  Roman  antiquities.  But 
at  dejeuner  the  head-waiter,  the  self-constituted  guardian  of  the 
English  visitor,  pleads  with  us  to  join  in  the  local  merrymaking,  and 
explains  to  us  the  true  and  harmless  nature  of  the  entertainment. 
'  Ces  dames  need  not  be  alarmed,'  he  says,  in  the  pained  but  soothing 
accents  he  might  have  used  to  a  fractious  child  ;  '  the  Avignonais 
are  not  barbares  ;  it  is  only  at  Nimes  that  the  bull  is  killed ;  here 
nobody  is  hurt,  nobody  is  even  frightened — above  all,  not  the  bull,' 
he  adds  as  an  afterthought.  So,  if  only  to  save  ourselves  from  the 
reproach  of  insular  priggishness,  we  decide  forthwith  to  go  and  see 
the  fun.  The  procession  is  to  assemble  on  the  Place  de  1'Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  to  make  the  tour  of  the  town  preceded  by  musique  elite. 
Imagination,  which  somehow  in  Provence  assumes  unmanageable 
proportions,  conjures  up  for  us  a  delightful  vision  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  old  Roman  triumph.  Gladiators,  prancing  horses, 
immense  bulls  bedecked  in  wreaths,  and  trumpets  and  shawms,  or  at 
least  a  superior  brass  band  to  lead  the  way.  Of  course,  the  reality  is 
not  in  the  least  like  this  ;  but  in  Provence  nobody  ever  reasons  about 
anything  and  nobody  is  ever  disappointed.  As  the  quaint  figures 
in  the  clock -tower  above  hammer  out  the  hour  of  two,  a  couple  of 
shabby  little  one-horse  victorias  draw  up  outside  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
A  crowd  of  a  modified  kind  has  already  gathered,  but  as  nobody 
appears,  the  victorias  presently,  with  great  perspicacity,  move  on  to 
a  cafe  opposite,  whence  the  famous  matadors  and  their  assistant 
banderilleri  immediately  emerge.  About  these  magnificent  gentle- 
men there  is  certainly  nothing  disappointing.  In  the  case  of  the 
two  leaders,  their  coloured  silk  boleros  and  breeches  are  heavily 
embroidered  in  gold,  and  their  companions,  if  less  sumptuous,  are 
scarcely  less  picturesque  in  silver  embroideries,  or  even  in  the  simpler 
crimson  jacket  elaborately  braided  in  black  worn  by  two  of  them.  They 
all  wear  tight  velvet  knee-breeches,  pink  silk  stockings,  three-cornered 
beaver  hats,  and  quaint  little  chignons  of  chenille  fastened  somehow 
to  the  back  of  their  heads,  to  which  short  pigtails  are  attached. 
With  an  air  of  complete  and  dignified  indifference  they  climb  into  their 
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shabby  little  conveyances,  their  beautiful  silk  cloaks  over  their  arms, 
and  drive  slowly  off  preceded  by  the  musique  ulite,  which  consists  of 
two  trumpeters,  a  cornet,  and  a  boy  with  a  drum,  all  in  mufti.  We,  in 
company  with  the  modest  crowd,  which,  however,  like  a  snowball, 
increases  as  it  goes,  make  OUT  way  by  short  cuts  to  the  suspension 
bridge,  and  so  to  the  Arenes  de  Bagatelle  upon  the  island  of  La  Barthe- 
lasse,  where  this  Solennite  Taurine,  as  it  is  described  upon  the 
playbill,  is  to  be  held.  As  we  pass  out  of  the  town  through  a 
gate  in  the  mighty  fortified  walls  with  which  the  Popes  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  encompassing  the  city,  sought  to  ensure 
their  own  safety,  we  come  into  a  world  ineffably  fresh  and  young, 
green  and  grey  and  blue,  and  as  soft  in  colouring  as  a  delicately 
executed  pastel. 

For  in  Avignon  spring  does  not  come  with  that  sudden  glare  and 
blaze  of  colour  which  mark  her  triumphant  progress  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Here,  battling  against  the  wind,  she  treads 
more  slowly,  but  there  is  none  the  less  certainty  in  her  advance. 
Very  soon  the  meadows  will  be  full  of  tall  yellow  buttercups,  and  the 
hedges  will  be  tossing  long  untrimmed  boughs  of  sweet-smelling 
hawthorn  across  the  roads.  Already  the  pink  Judas-trees  are  alive 
with  the  humming  of  great  drowsy  bees,  and  the  wistaria  is  creeping 
shyly  out  upon  more  sheltered  walls  and  trellises.  Down  by  the  river, 
the  plane  trees,  only  just  bursting  into  leaf,  throw  their  trembling 
shadows  across  the  white  road  and  upon  the  massive  grey  walls  behind 
them.  The  river,  fierce  in  the  strength  of  its  current  and  bearing  no  sort 
of  craft  upon  its  surface,  races  under  the  ruined  arches  of  St.  Benezet's 
bridge,  reflecting  in  its  deep  green  depths  the  tender  shimmering  green 
of  the  trees  and  undergrowth  upon  the  island,  alder  and  willow,  over- 
topped by  the  tall,  slender  poplar,  and  the  golden  green  of  the  pollarded 
mulberry. 

Fleecy  clouds  are  beginning  to  chase  one  another  across  the  blue 
sky  overhead,  and  by  the  time  we  get  on  to  the  suspension  bridge 
we  realise  that  the  Mistral  has  at  least  stirred  in  his  sleep  and  decided 
to  join  to  a  mild  extent  in  the  day's  rejoicings.  In  front  of  us  groups 
of  soldiers  in  blue  and  red  uniforms,  prosperous  bourgeoises  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  a  f  ew  in  Arlesienne  shawls  and  fichus,  children  in  white 
frocks  or  black-belted  tunics,  and  dogs,  are  blown  together  and 
separated  in  kaleidoscopic  groups  of  colours,  all  struggling  to  maintain 
their  equilibrium  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  heavy  green 
omnibuses  slowly  making  their  way  to  Villerfeuve,  or  the  more  im- 
patient motors  which  have  foolishly  taken  this  route  into  the  country. 
The  river  path  across  the  bridge  leads  to  the  Arenes  de  Bagatelle, 
high-sounding  name  for  the  green  meadow  upon  which  a  rather  shaky 
wooden  amphitheatre  has  been  erected  in  humble  imitation  of  the 
mighty  Roman  arenas  where  at  Aries  or  at  Nimes  an  entertainment  of 
this  kind  would  find  its  natural  setting.  The  classical  model  has, 
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however,  to  some  extent  been  adhered  to,  for  below  the  circular  stand 
upon  which  are  the  first  and  second  chaises  is  the  orthodox  grating, 
behind  which  it  is  easy  to  imagine  are  the  wild  beasts  waiting  to  devour 
one  another,  the  gladiators,  or  the  Christian  martyrs,  according  to 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day.  In  this  case,  however,  the  grating 
encloses  nothing  more  formidable  than  the  militaire  and  a  number  of 
children,  held  up  by  the  good-natured  soldiers  to  see  the  fun,  and  with 
whom  they  are  alike  admitted  at  half-price.  Upon  the  play-bill 
parents  are  artlessly  requested  to  mount  guard  over  their  children, 
as  once  the  courses  have  begun,  aucune  reclamation  ne  sera  admise, 
so  perhaps  the  grating  has  its  uses ;  at  all  events  a  very  cheerful  party 
is  gathered  behind  it.  Above,  on  the  stand,  we  find  ourselves  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Mayor,  a  stout  little  gentleman  armed  with  a  large 
trumpet  which  is  to  assist  him  in  regulating  the  proceedings.  We  have 
chosen  our  seats,  not  wholly  from  motives  of  modesty,  in  the  second 
row.  But  we  have  not  reckoned  with  the  Provencal  courtesy,  for 
instantly  two  men  of  the  shopkeeping  class,  from  behind  the  shelter 
of  whose  broad  backs  we  had  hoped  to  see  as  much  or  as  little  of  the 
show  as  might  seem  desirable,  have  sprung  to  their  feet,  and  are 
begging  us  to  change  places  with  them.  In  vain  we  protest  and  urge 
the  superior  facility  for  escape  from  the  back  seats.  '  But  that  is 
my  reason  also,  madame,'  exclaims  the  elder  of  the  two  with  dauntless 
mendacity.  '  I  also  do  not  like  to  see  anybody  hurt,  and  I  am  much 
afraid  for  the  little  matador,  he  in  the  green  and  silver — he  is  young.' 
This  is  not  reassuring,  but  neither  is  it  convincing,  as  our  friends  have 
obviously  arrived  early  in  order  to  secure  front  seats,  so  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  accept  the  little  act  of  politeness  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  offered.  Neither  do  we  repent,  for  though  there  is  certainly 
one  anxious  moment  when  the  green  and  silver  banderillero  clears 
the  barrier  within  little  more  than  an  inch  of  the  bull's  horns,  and 
our  nervous  neighbour  hides  his  face  in  shuddering  anticipation, 
the  scene  is  certainly  much  more  picturesque  than  it  is  alarming. 
French  and  Spanish  flags  are  draped  alternately  round  the  inside  of 
the  stand,  which  by  now  is  filled  with  a  gay  and  cheerful  company 
chattering  volubly  in  the  soft  Provenpal  tongue  or  in  a  curious  French 
in  which  the  final  vowel  is  almost  as  distinct  as  in  Italian.  Clinging 
to  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tall,  slender  poplars  which  overtop 
the  stand  are  a  number  of  boys,  who  from  their  perilous  position, 
swaying  with  every  breath  of  wind,  no  doubt  have  an  excellent  view 
of  the  proceedings,  and,  black  against  the  fresh  young  green  and  the 
blue  sky  behind  them,  they  introduce  a  quaint  touch  of  originality  to 
the  picture. 

L'homme  du  Midi  ne  ment  pas,  il  se  trompe,  says  Alphonse  Daudet 
in  extenuation  of  his  hero  Tartarin's  habit  of  exaggeration,  and  he  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  sun  is  the  only  real  menteur  of  the  South,  if  there 
is  one,  for  it  is  he  who  sets  the  example  of  exaggeration  in  everything 
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that  he  touches.     The  words  seem  to  bear  a  peculiar  significance 
to-day,  in  view  of  the  extremely  childish  entertainment  which  follows 
and   which  obviously  affords  such  vast  and  whole-hearted   enjoy- 
ment to  a  large  concourse  of  grown-up  people.     The  sun  shines  with 
all  his  might  upon  the  swiftly  moving  figures  in  the  arena ;  upon 
the  gold  and  silver  embroideries,  the  blue  and  purple  and  green  and 
red  of  the  matadors'  dresses,  upon  the  coloured  bunting  and  uniforms 
of  the  soldiers,  the  white  frocks  of  the  children,  upon  the  shimmering 
green  background  of  the  poplars  where  the  black  forms  of  the  human 
rooks  are  still  swaying  in  the  topmost  branches.     In  this  trans- 
figuring atmosphere  produced  by  sun  and  wind  it  is  not  difficult  to 
lose  sight  of  reality  and  to  feel  that  we  have  been  transported  into 
some  mediaeval  picture.     Each  bull  in  turn,  his  course  being  finished, 
exhausted   by  his  own  temper,  three  or  four   harmless  banderilles 
attaching  to  his  coat,  has    ambled   out  quite  pleasantly  with  the 
gentle  creature  who  is  sent  in  to  fetch  him.      But  the  audience 
has  easily  convinced  itself  that  the  handsome  gentleman  in  gold  and 
purple,  who  is  gracefully  acknowledging  the  vociferous  applause,  has 
really  despatched  four  bulls  with  equal  valour  and  dexterity ;  and  that 
it  is  a  dagger  indeed,  and  no  mere  bunch  of  coloured  ribbons,  which 
has  just  been  thrown  up  to  the  favoured  lady  in  the  premiere  chaise. 
Hats  and  coats  and  handkerchiefs  are  tossed  into  the  arena  to  reward 
his  triumph  with  as  much  air  and  consequence  as  if  they  had  indeed 
been  the  gold  and  jewels  of  Roman  matrons.    And  so  the  brave  mata- 
dors finally  retire,  hot  and  exhausted,  but  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
and  a  very  real  Roman  holiday  has  been  procured  for  these  Provensal 
peasants   without  any  undue   exertion  or  barbarity.     The   second 
part  of  the  performance,  if  less  decorative,  is  certainly  no  less  amusing, 
and  appeals  even  more  acutely  to  the  sympathetic  humour  of  the 
natives.     One  of  the  bulls  is  brought  back  again,  this  time  with  his 
horns  emboutes,  and  amateurs  are  invited,  with  the  offer  of  a  prize  of 
ten  francs,  to  pluck  off  the  cockade  which  he  wears  lightly  attached 
to  his  forehead.     In  a  moment  the  course  is  alive  with  men  and 
boys,  graceful  agile  young  Proven9als,  in  all  manner  of  suitable  and 
unsuitable  costumes,  including  Sunday  coats  and  waistcoats,  skimming 
like  a  flight  of  swallows  across  the  arena  and  over  the  barrier,  chased 
by  the  bull,  who  is  now  obviously  enjoying  himself  quite  as  much 
as  they  are.     For  here  he  feels  there  is  no  nonsense,  no  etiquette,  no 
trailing  of  cloaks  nor  waving  of  foolish  red  flags,  no  sticking  of  pins, 
and  so  no  nervous  irritation,  which  for  the  benefit  of  these  childish 
spectators  must  be  translated  into  a  semblance  of  ferocity.    Here 
is  real  wholesome  fun  and  high  spirits,  so  he  charges  and  gallops  with 
all  his  might,  whilst  the  more  daring  of  the  boys  run  across  in  front 
of  him,  plucking  at  Ms  forehead  and  vanishing  over  the  barrier  just 
as  he  thinks  he  has  caught  them  on  his  redoubtable,  even  if  protected, 
horns.     His  cockade  is  soon  dangling  rakishly  over  one  eye,  and  in 
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another  minute  it  is  successfully  snatched  from  him  by  a  handsome 
boy  in  a  pink  shirt  and  red  cloth  shoes,  whose  courage  and  agility 
have  already  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  performance  is 
repeated  with  a  second  bull.  This  time  the  prize  falls  very  quickly 
to  an  older  and  evidently  more  practised  hand,  and  amidst  universal 
and  loudly  expressed  applause  and  congratulation  a  most  good- 
natured  and  domestic  festivity  comes  to  an  end.  Not  quite,  however, 
for  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  little  boys.  The  last  bull  having  been 
safely  removed,  they  dart  into  the  arena,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  is  to 
see  them  trying  their  skill  at  vaulting  the  barrier,  pursued,  no  doubt, 
by  all  sorts  of  imaginary  monsters,  and  practising  for  the  day  when 
they  also  may  hope  to  win  ten  francs  for  a  cockade.  The  barrier  is 
high  for  their  small  limbs,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase  many 
a  roll  is  taken  in  the  sand,  by  no  means  the  least  part  of  their  enjoy- 
ment. But  the  family  parties  are  beginning  to  re-assemble,  and 
the  boys  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  obey  the  summons,  standing 
submissively  to  be  brushed  and  dusted  with  their  mothers'  clean 
handkerchiefs.  Dogs  are  searching  for  their  rightful  owners,  and  the 
audience  melts  gradually  away,  strolling  in  happy  conversational 
groups  across  the  sunlit  meadow.  Friends  stop  and  exchange  greetings 
and  comments  upon  the  bulls,  the  matadors,  and  the  success  of  the 
entertainment  generally.  Here  a  real  Tartarin  (for  there  are  still 
Tartarins  within  a  few  leagues  of  Tarascon)  is  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  fellow-townsmen  whom  he  is  reminding  of  his  own  past  prowess 
in  the  arena,  some  twenty  years  ago  perhaps,  when  his  figure  was 
probably  slighter.  His  exploits  are,  no  doubt,  coloured  by  the  Pro- 
ven<;al  sun  in  his  memory,  but  these  people  have  a  very  whole-hearted 
admiration  for  one  another,  so  their  converse  is  usually  amicable. 
Another  group  of  grandparents,  aunts,  and  intimates  is  gathered 
round  an  extremely  young  infant  who,  it  seems,  has  been  brought 
to  les  Arenes  for  his  first  airing,  and,  to  judge  by  his  small  and  imper- 
turbable countenance,  his  beribboned  nurse  is  more  flattered  by  the 
attention  concentrated  upon  him  than  he  is  himself.  And  now  we 
all  stream  out  on  to  the  river-path,  which  by  this  time  is  gay  with  stalls 
and  side-shows,  set  out  to  amuse  these  grown-up  children  quite  as 
much  as  the  little  ones.  The  latter  crowd  instantly  round  a  green 
tin  stall  where  bombes  glactes  sur  commande  or  sandwiches  a  la  glace 
are  handed  between  his  grimy  finger  and  thumb,  with  an  elegant 
flourish  of  the  wrist,  by  the  old-man  vendor  to  every  happy  child  who  can 
produce  two  sous.  Here,  also,  are  green  sticks  of  barley-sugar 
flavoured  with  absinthe,  which  prove  entirely  irresistible.  Further 
back,  under  the  trees,  is  a  dirty  and  delectable  barrow,  where  for  one 
sou  quite  a  number  of  mussels  can  be  picked  out  of  their  shells  with  a 
pin,  and  to  the  small  boys  and  the  dogs  these  provide  an  even  keener 
because  less  authorised  attraction.  For  their  elders,  clay  pigeons  are 
set  out  at  intervals  along  the  river-bank,  and  the  owner  of  them  sits 
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with  a  cage  of  live  pigeons  by  his  side  as  a  sign  of  his  trade,  but  only 
a  sign,  for  the  Avignonais  are  not  barbares  \ 

A  few  townspeople  who  have  not  been  to  the  bull-fight  are  coming 
back  from  a  ramble  to  the  other  end  of  the  island,  where  they  have 
perhaps  been  listening  to  the  nightingales  which  have  just  arrived, 
'  singing    of  summer  with  full-throated  ease,'  and  they  have  been 
gathering  boughs  of  lilac  and  pink  quince-blossom  from  the  hedges. 
One  couple,  no  longer  very  young,  is  particularly  noticeable.     The 
man,  a  fine   stalwart  fellow,  his  face  burnt  by  the  sun  and  wind, 
carries  a  fishing-rod,  and  a  basket  containing  his  rather  meagre  catch 
is  slung  over  his  shoulders.    His  wife  is  one  of  the  tall,  straight- 
featured  beautiful  women  of  the  district.    Her  black  hair  growing 
low  on  her  forehead  is  dressed  in  straight  close  waves  down  to  the 
nape  of  her  neck,  and  her  head  is  crowned  with  the  small  net  cap  of  the 
Arlesienne  costume,  the  broad  band  of  black  velvet  finished  by  a  bow 
behind.     Folded  over  her  bosom  she  wears  a  very  full  white  fichu, 
and  a  soft  black  shawl  draped  lightly  round  her  shoulders  hangs  in 
a  point  almost  to  the  hem  of  her  black  skirt.     The  noble  poise  of  the 
head  on  the  rounded  neck  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  coiffure  remind 
us  irresistibly  of  the  very  Greek  bust  of  a  Roman  matron  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  Musee  Lapidaire  at  Aries.     She  walks  with  a  remark- 
ably free  and  upright  carriage,  and  her  arms  are  full  of  pink  fruit-blossom 
obviously  plundered  from  the  hedgerows.     They   are   not   talking 
much  to  one  another,  these  two,  but  they  both  have  a  look  of  supreme 
and  tranquil  happiness,  and  they  move  with  a  gentle  dignity  which 
sets  them  far  apart  from  the  cheerful  chattering  crowd  about  them, 
from  the  clay  pigeons,  and  even  from  the  bombes  glacces.    Probably 
they  have  not  long  been  married,  for  the  Provenpales  do  not  often 
marry  young ;  they  must  work  first  to  provide  themselves  with  a  dot. 
Some  very  old  women  are  sitting   on  the  stone  benches  beside 
the  river.    They  have  come  out  to  see  the  world,  and  they  sit  and 
bunk  at  the  sun    shining   upon    the   uncompromising    fortress   of 
the  Popes  opposite,  and  upon  the  great  gilt  Virgin  who  crowns  the 
cathedral  and  acts  as  a  veritable  landmark  over  many  miles  of  the 
flat  country.     The  wind  has  dropped,  and  so  they  can  sit  placidly 
and  watch  the  people  and  the  green  river  flowing  past  together. 
Perhaps  they  are  thinking  of  the  days  long  ago,  when  they  also  put  on 
their  best  clothes  and  went  to  les  Arenes,  or  walked  out  with  their 
husbands  and  listened  to  the  nightingales,  or  perhaps,  as  they  are  very 
old,  they  are  not  troubling  to  think  at  all ;  but  in  any  case,  in  their 
own  way,  they  are  enjoying  the  fete  of  St.  Benezet  quite  as  much  as 
are  the  children. 

But  all  the  children  have  not  been  to  les  Arenes.  For  some  time 
past  it  has  been  difficult  to  enter  any  church  in  the  neighbourhood 
without  disturbing  a  class  of  boys  or  girls  standing,  two  and  two, 
to  answer  questions  in  the  Catechism,  or  seated  in  rows  receiving 
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instruction  from  the  priest  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 
In  the  streets  of  Avignon  we  have  frequently  met  companies  of  little 
girls  being  escorted  by  a  pretty  demure  young  sister  of  St.  Charles, 
her  long  black  dress  accentuating  the  line  of  her  tall  graceful  figure, 
her  fair  hair  tucked  away  under  the  close-fitting  black  hood,  the 
quaint  transparent  black  wings  attached  like  blinkers  on  either  side 
failing  altogether  to  conceal  the  pretty  shy  face  between  them.  The 
community  of  St.  Charles  is  an  educational .  order,  the  Maison  Mere 
being  at  Lyons,  and  under  certain  restrictions  the  sisters  are  still 
permitted  to  pursue  their  calling,  which,  however,  seems  now  mainly 
to  consist  in  conducting  their  pupils  to  and  from  the  State  school, 
and  perhaps  exerting  that  purely  feminine  influence  of  gentleness 
and  domesticity  upon  their  lives  which,  since  the  closing  of  the 
convents,  has  been  conspicuously  absent  from  the  curriculum  of 
modern  education. 

Hurried  groups  of  self-important  little  boys  in  the  last  few  days 
have  also  been  met  charging  down  the  street  carrying  benches  into 
the  Oratoire,  that  florid  eighteenth-century  building  whose  doors 
upon  all  other  occasions  appear  to  be  kept  hermetically  sealed. 

And  now  we  remember  hearing  that  this  morning  on  the  fete  of 
the  little  bridge-builder  there  was  to  be  a  First  Communion  at  the  early 
Mass  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  it  is  probable  that  children  from 
all  the  villages  round  had  come  in  to  attend  it.  Indeed,  as  we  made 
our  way  to  the  Place  earlier  in  the  afternoon  we  had  noticed  a  flock 
of  little  white-clad  girls  flitting  down  a  side-street  in  charge  of  an  austere 
sister,  who  was  doing  her  best  to  avoid  the  more  mundane  procession 
which  was  then  parading  the  town. 

It  is  now  about  the  hour  of  Vespers ;  the  falling  of  the  wind  has 
brought  a  sudden  shower  of  rain,  and  we  are  glad  enough  to  turn  into 
the  old  church  of  St.  Agricole  for  shelter.  But  shelter,  even  standing- 
room,  is  not  so  easy  to  attain  this  afternoon.  As  we  push  open  the 
heavy  leather-covered  door,  we  find  that  for  the  moment  any  further 
progress  is  wholly  impossible.  The  church  is  completely  packed  from 
end  to  end,  and  at  first,  in  the  gloom  of  the  wide  fifteenth-century  nave, 
only  lighted  by  a  myriad  candles  upon  the  High  Altar,  the  atmosphere 
thick  with  clouds  of  incense,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  anything 
except  that  the  main  body  of  the  building  is  a  glimmering  mass  of 
white.  All  the  children  who  have  that  morning  received  their  first 
Communion  are  seated  together,  the  boys  in  front  and  a  solid  square 
of  little  girls  behind.  Behind  these  again  are  the  mothers  and  fathers 
(few  enough  of  the  latter,  certainly)  and  a  countless  number  of  small 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  in  their  best  clothes  and  in  an  almost  irre- 
pressible state  of  excitement,  as  presently  transpires  when  our  eyes 
become  better  accustomed  to  the  dim  light.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to 
believe  that  there  are  so  many^children  in  Avignon,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  there  are  few  enough  to  be  seen  playing  in  the  streets,  and  the 
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bull-fight  had  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  juvenile  spectators,  but  doubtless 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  have  contributed  a  large  pro- 
portion. Vespers  are  just  over,  and  a  complete  and  very  solemn 
silence  for  the  moment  pervades  the  church.  It  is  the  absolute 
stillness  of  united  silent  prayer  so  seldom  observed  in  any  service 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  We  feel  instinctively  that  we  have 
passed  from  an  atmosphere  of  make-believe  into  something  which, 
to  those  present  at  all  events,  is  very  real ;  from  a  company  of  pleasure- 
seeking  grown-up  children  fully  satisfied  with  their  childish  entertain- 
ment, playing  the  everlasting  game  of  '  Let's  pretend,'  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  real  children  inspired  by  the  knowledge  of  a  Presence  above 
and  beyond  their  limited  comprehension. 

But  now  the  organ  has  begun  to  play  very  softly;  the  crowd 
amongst  whom  we  are  standing  near  the  door  sways  suddenly  back- 
wards until  we  are  in  danger  of  being  driven  out  again  into  the  rain- 
Down  from  the  choir  steps,  threading  its  way  through  the  gloom  of  the 
crowded  aisle,  comes  one  of  those  picturesque  ecclesiastical  proces- 
sions so  vividly  reminiscent  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  M.  Combes 
and  his  friends  have  been  at  such  pains  to  banish  from  the  streets 
of  France  and  to  confine  to  the  four  walls  of  the  churches.  The  old 
Archbishop  in  his  yellow  cope,  the  priest  and  the  little  acolytes 
with  their  swinging  censers  and  lighted  tapers,  make  their  way 
slowly  down  to  the  Baptistery,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion remaining  devoutly  upon  its  knees.  By  now  we  have  inserted 
ourselves  a  little  further  into  the  church,  and  a  smiling  handsome 
lady  with  the  courtesy  of  her  race  offers  us  the  chair  in  front  of  her, 
upon  which  her  little  boy  is  standing.  Georges  obviously  does  not 
quite  appreciate  his  mother's  hospitality,  but  he  is  overruled.  She 
explains  to  us  that  through  the  prayers  which  are  now  being  read  by 
the  Archbishop  at  the  font,  the  kneeling  children  in  front  renew  their 
baptismal  vows — taking,  as  it  were,  the  responsibility  of  life  upon 
their  own  shoulders.  It  is  a  short  and  simple  ceremony,  and  amidst 
clouds  of  incense  the  Archbishop  and  the  servitors  take  their  way 
back  to  the  altar,  whilst  from  a  gallery  above  the  west  door  a  hymn 
to  the  Virgin,  sung  by  a  choir  of  ladies,  floats  down  from  obscure 
heights  over  the  heads  of  the  worshippers.  The  sermon  which  follows 
is  not  illuminating  and  a  great  deal  too  long.  The  preacher,  a  hard- 
faced  unimaginative  priest,  spends  most  of  his  time  in  reminding 
his  youthful  auditors  of  the  uneasy  reflections  over  an  ill-spent 
career  which  may  be  theirs  some  fifty  years  hence,  but  with  the 
immediate  temptations  and  perplexities  of  existence  he  concerns 
himself  little  enough.  Let  us  hope  that  more  helpful  advice  has  been 
given  to  them  during  their  classes.  The  children,  however,  if  they 
do  not  in  reality  listen  to  the  discourse,  which  is  too  much  to  expect, 
behave  with  the  utmost  decorum.  Apart  from  their  appreciation  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  they  are  no  doubt,  child-like,  sustained 
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by  the  consciousness  of  their  position  as  the  principal  figures  in  an 
impressive  spectacle.  At  one  point  a  dog,  made  apparently  of  grey 
kid,  and  having  bushy  black  tufts  to  his  tail  and  ears,  gently  rises 
from  a  place  he  has  procured  for  himself  unseen  behind  the  pulpit, 
and,  insinuating  himself  up  the  narrow  aisle  between  the  rows  of 
white  skirts  and  flowing  veils,  drops  with  a  loud  groan  of  relief  under 
the  chair  of  his  own  little  mistress.  To  her  credit  be  it  said  that  she 
does  not  move  so  much  as  an  eyelash.  With  the  attendant  brothers 
and  sisters  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  who  have  not  the  same  incentive 
to  good  behaviour,  there  is,  however,  greater  difficulty.  In  front 
of  us  is  a  bench  full  of  little  girls,  their  many-coloured  hats  resembling 
a  bed  of  variegated  tulips,  and  there  is  no  variety  of  fidgets  from  which 
these  unhappy  children  do  not  suffer  and  inflict  upon  the  one  much 
harassed  lady  who  is  in  charge  of  them.  Georges,  still  resenting  the 
presence  of  the  stranger  upon  his  chair,  takes  advantage  of  his  mother's 
temporary  preoccupation  to  drive  the  sharpest  of  little  knees  and 
elbows  into  the  back  of  the  intruder.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Georges 
is  no  true  Provencal.  But  all  things  come  to  an  end,  and  so  at  last  does 
the  sermon,  and  now  begins  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which,  to  the 
children  at  all  events,  is  of  paramount,  if  not  exclusive,  importance. 
For  this,  in  the  interval  of  their  spiritual  instructions,  the  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  has  for  weeks  past  been  drilling  them.  Now  his  hour 
has  come,  and,  standing  at  the  top  of  the  aisle,  he  directs  their  move- 
ments at  regular  intervals  by  the  sharp  snapping  together  of  the  covers 
of  a  book.  Several  rows  of  the  children,  beginning  with  the  boys, 
leave  their  seats  simultaneously  and  stand  facing  the  west,  until, 
the  signal  being  given,  they  execute  a  volte-face,  march  up  in  double 
file  to  the  Archiepiscopal  throne  at  the  top  of  the  choir  steps,  kneel 
for  a  moment  upon  one  knee  to  kiss  the  Archbishop's  ring,  and  return 
to  their  seats  in  the  same  order.  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  the  turn  of  the  little  girls.  They  move  with  such  grace 
and  precision  in  answer  to  the  sharp  clap  of  the  signal,  and  we  can 
hear  the  swish  and  rustle  of  their  skirts  and  veils  as  they  all  turn 
together.  Over  the  worn  face  of  the  Archbishop  flits  a  shadow  of 
amusement  as  the  first  double  row  of  these  self-important  young 
people  approach  him.  Poor  man,  no  wonder  he  wears  so  preoccupied 
an  air.  This  is  the  last  time  that  he  will  extend  his  hand  for  the 
Archiepiscopal  ring  to  be  kissed  by  the  children  of  Avignon.  The 
difficulty  of  combining  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  with  those 
of  the  French  Government,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  (so  seldom  in  France 
nowadays  do  we  hear  of  the  Holy  Father)  and  the  exactions  of  his 
own  superior  clergy,  has  apparently  since  the  fete  of  St.  Benezet 
successfully  driven  him  from  his  see. 

Meantime  the  organ  continues  to  peal  from  somewhere  in  the 
east  end,  and  at  intervals  the  very  sweet  and  always  moving  hymns 
of  the  Salut  are  sung  by  the  choir  above,  joined  in  sometimes  by  the 
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whole  congregation.  The  mothers  are  becoming  emotional,  the 
younger  children  are  too  interested  to  fidget,  and  Georges'  knees  are 
for  the  moment  quiescent.  And  now  the  little  girls  are  seated  again — 
all  except  one,  for  what  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  prettiest 
part  of  the  ceremony,  and  to  Georges  and  his  mother  certainly  the 
most  interesting,  is  yet  to  come. 

The  child  who  is  left  standing  alone  in  the  aisle  is  now  to  act  as 
spokeswoman  for  the  entire  company.  She  is  a  pretty  little  girl, 
probably  chosen  partly  on  that  account,  for  the  Ceremoniarius  in  a 
French  church  has  a  keen  eye  for  effect.  Her  eyes  are  shining  with 
excitement  and  her  cheeks  very  pink.  Her  yellow  curls  are  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  white  artificial  flowers  and  discreetly  covered  with 
the  stiff  white  veil  reaching  to  the  hem  of  the  long  skirt  which  just 
displays  her  small  feet  and  ankles. 

But  Georges'  excitement  has  reached  fever  pitch.  With  one  small 
skinny  hand  he  clutches  the  shoulder  of  the  interloper  in  front  of 
him,  indignant,  no  doubt,  that  her  hat  should  partially  interfere 
with  his  view.  With  the  other  he  points  a  finger  up  the  aisle 
and  appeals  in  a  loud  whisper  to  his  mother,  Tiens,  Maman,  mais 
c'est  Marie,  vois-tu  ?  now  tugging  indignantly  at  her  sleeve,  for 
Maman  is  temporarily  overcome  by  her  emotion,  by  which  we  judge, 
rightly,  that  Marie  is  a  very  near  relation.  The  little  girl  is  standing 
now  in  front  of  a  small  desk  at  the  foot  of  the  choir  steps ; 
on  either  side  of  her  is  a  tall  candlestick  supported  by  a  solemn-eyed 
little  acolyte,  and  at  the  base  of  the  candlesticks  are  arranged  large 
white  lilies.  And  so  she  reads  her  confession  of  Faith,  which  is  also 
the  confession  of  Faith  of  two  or  three  hundred  other  children,  her 
clear  childish  treble  bravely  penetrating  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
densely  crowded  nave.  The  pretty  group  of  children  might  well 
have  been  arranged  as  a  charming  predella  to  the  picture  above  them, 
which  has  for  its  central  figure  the  venerable  Archbishop  in  his  gleam- 
ing yellow  cope,  the  soft  brilliancy  of  the  mass  of  wax  candles 
upon  the  altar  as  a  background.  Across  the  obscurity  of  the  vast 
nave  the  effect  is  very  striking.  As  a  contrast  the  tawdry  ineffective 
procession  to  les  Arenes  of  a  few  hours  earlier  recurs  to  our  minds, 
and  still  more  perhaps  the  recent  visit  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  to 
Avignon  to  open  an  indifferent  exhibition,  the  shabby  string  of 
landaus,  interspersed  with  a  handful  of  mounted  soldiers  which  had 
awaited  him,  the  inartistic  poverty  of  the  decorations,  the  complete 
lack  of  order  and  precision  in  the  execution  of  the  official  programme, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  anything  approaching  to  a  sense  of  reality 
and  purpose  in  the  proceedings.  Undoubtedly  the  State,  in  Provence 
at  all  events,  has '  something  yet  to  learn  from  the  Church,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  reverence  in  the  observance  of  religious  ceremonies 
has  become  rather  intensified  since  processions  have  been  driven  from 
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the  streets,  and  it  has  perforce  been  concentrated  upon  worship  within 
the  churches. 

Little  Marie's  voice  trembles  with  fatigue  and  nervousness  by 
the  time  she  reaches  her  concluding  sentence,  and  she  is  no  doubt 
glad  enough  to  return  to  her  seat.  And  now  the  Gloria  bursts  forth 
from  above  us,  to  be  taken  up  and  echoed  throughout  the  building. 
The  Benediction  is  pronounced,  the  Archbishop  and  the  clergy  leave 
the  church,  and  the  servitors  begin  to  put  out  the  candles.  The  great 
west  doors  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  vast  congregation,  mothers 
waiting  for  their  children,  surges  slowly  out  into  the  sun  and  wind, 
which  have  returned  together,  the  organ  still  pealing  until  the  last 
child  has  left  the  church.  Upon  the  broad  flight  of  steps  leading 
down  into  the  street  are  waiting  a  number  of  interested  relations  and 
friends,  a  good  many  fathers  probably  amongst  them,  who  have 
come  from  les  Arenes  to  meet  their  families.  The  green  tin  stall 
with  the  bombes  glacees  has  also  arrived,  and  a  crowd  of  little  boys, 
to  whom  the  transition  from  the  contemplation  of  things  eternal  to 
that  of  things  temporal  is  usually  a  simple  business,  has  already  raced 
down  the  steps  and  is  eagerly  surrounding  it.  The  little  girls  meantime 
are  submitting  to  be  kissed  and  caressed  and  fed  with  chocolate,  each 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  admiring  elders.  Marie,  her  veil  thrown 
back  and  her  yellow  curls  floating  in  the  wind,  is  holding  quite  a  court, 
amongst  whom  we  notice  our  pretty  young  sister  of  St.  Charles,  and 
indeed  there  were  many  of  the  community  present  in  the  congrega- 
tion who  are  now  gathered  together  at  the  church  porch  busy  embrac- 
ing and  congratulating  their  pupils.  There  are  also  quite  a  number 
of  handsome  women  in  the  Arlesienne  costume,  some  of  whom  no 
doubt  have  come  to  see  their  former  nurslings,  and  are  greeting 
the  children  of  a  superior  class  with  an  exuberance  of  affectionate 
familiarity.  The  beautiful  woman  of  the  river  path  is  also  there, 
but  she  has  not  brought  her  husband,  and  she  stands  a  little  apart 
from  the  crowd,  watching  the  children  and  their  mothers  with  a  certain 
wistful  tenderness  and  speaking  very  gently  to  those  who  accost  her. 
Over  the  church  porch  the  pretty  Renaissance  Virgin  smiles  at  the 
baby  she  seems  to  balance  so  lightly  upon  her  arm,  and  at  the  white 
children  fluttering  amongst  the  black  group  of  sisters  immediately 
below  her.  Half-way  down  the  steps  a  wrinkled  old  woman  has 
stationed  herself,  a  large  basket  of  delectable  cakes  upon  her  arm, 
deux  sous  la  piece.  They  belong  to  that  delightful  species  of  confec- 
tionary known  as  cornets,  and  are  filled  with  cream,  and,  judging  by  the 
appearance  of  his  smart  velvet  suit,  Georges,  who  has  escaped  from  his 
family,  has  spent  all  the  available  sous  he  can  control  and  the  cornets 
have  opened,  as  is  their  awkward  habit,  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Georges,  however,  has  now  been  elbowed  away  by  another  small 
boy,  who  eyes  the  basket  covetously  whilst  the  old  woman  continues 
her  monotonous  chant  of  deux  sous  la  piece.  But  this  little  boy  has 
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only  one  sou,  which  he  holds  out  timidly  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
The  old  woman  shakes  her  head.  She  is  not  there  to  make  presents  to 
idle  children,  le  petit  deceives  himself — she  has  her  living  to  make, 
and  times  are  hard  since  there  are  so  few  fete  days.  The  boy  looks 
at  her  in  humble  deprecation,  his  eyes  grow  large  and  moist  with 
disappointment,  and  slipping  the  despised  sou  back  into  his  pocket 
he  reluctantly  withdraws.  He  wears  the  regulation  white  sailor  hat 
and  the  white  gold-fringed  ribbon  is  round  his  arm.  He  has  received 
his  first  Communion  this  morning,  and  already  the  lesson  of  renun- 
ciation, of  which  his  village  priest  has  talked  so  much  to  scarcely 
comprehending  ears,  has  to  be  learnt.  His  clothes  are  very  shabby 
and  apparently  there  are  no  indulgent  parents  in  attendance.  Only 
a  rather  skinny  dog,  who  continues  to  wag  his  tail  hopefully,  and  to 
look  with  wistful  eyes  at  the  old  woman's  unrelenting  countenance. 

Happily,  it  does  not  take  long  for  a  few  sous  to  exchange  hands, 
nor  yet  for  a  small  boy  and  a  dog  to  be  made  happy,  and  the  inter- 
loping foreigner  can  scarcely  do  less  upon  the  fete  of  St.  Benezet ! 

ROSE  M.  BRADLEY. 
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THE   CHASE   OF  THE    WILD  RED   STAG 
ON  EXMOOR 


ON  a  bright,  cold,  sunshiny  October  day  I  started  from  Lynton  on 
my  way  across  the  moors  to  Porlock  Weir.  The  sea  upon  my  left 
was  flecked  with  the  foam  of  curling  waves,  and  upon  my  right  the 
brown  hills  stretched  in  ridge  after  ridge,  their  sides  '  enfolding  sunny 
spots  of  greenery.'  As  I  was  scanning  the  middle  distance  I  became 
aware  of  a  number  of  moving  dots  on  the  outskirts  of  a  deep  wood 
which  runs  down  to  Badgeworthy  Water.  The  faint  winding  of  a  horn 
came  up  upon  the  breeze,  and  from  the  edge  of  the  woodland  burst  forth 
a  noble  stag.  His  antlers  were  laid  flat  upon  his  back,  and  with 
incredible  speed  he  made  away  across  the  open  moor.  I  watched  him 
as  he  ran.  He  must  have  felt  a  tingling  triumph  all  along  the  blood, 
for  he  was  unpursued.  In  time  he  came  to  cultivation.  He  leapt  the 
hedges  in  his  pride,  raced  across  the  open  fields,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  view. 

I  then  knew  what  there  was  in  store  for  him.  To  get  him 
thus  to  break  away  from  covert  had  needed  all  the  resources  of  the 
hunter's  craft.  Doubtless  he  had  been  '  harboured '  by  the  har- 
bourer.  The  tufters,  the  old  sagacious  hounds,  who  are  not  easily 
diverted  from  their  quarry  by  the  crossing  scent  of  other  deer,  had 
tracked  him  in  his  efforts  to  force  others  from  the  wood  while  he 
remained  within  the  shelter.  And  now  he  had  been  driven  forth,  the 
tufters  had  been  whipped  off,  and  the  hounds,  which  had  been  waiting 
at  a  little  distance,  were  being  sent  for  to  be  put  upon  his  track. 

The  field  were  content  to  wait ;  there  was  no  need  of  haste.  To 
the  inexperienced  spectator  nothing  could  be  fairer.  The  hunted 
stag  was  given  a  noble  start  before  the  pursuing  pack  was  put  upon 
his  scent. 

And  yet  his  chance  of  escape  was  but  small.  When  once  a  stag 
is  forced  into  the  open  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  live  to  see  another 
day.  He  is  a  big,  wild  beast ;  he  cannot  run  to  earth.  And  unless 
he  manages  to  reach  a  wood  like  Homer  Wood,  which  not  only  covers 
a  large  area  of  ground,  but  which  swarms  with  other  deer,  and  even 
then  has  wondrous  luck,  his  fate  is  sealed. 
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I  saw  the  pack  laid  on, 

bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew, 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lapped  like  Thessalian  bulls. 

Instantly  their  full-mouthed  baying  came  singing  to  me  on  the 
wind  as  they  raced  across  the  russet  moor. 

'  Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings,'  says  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 
So  did  their  music  sound  in  the  ears  of  a  hunting  man,  a  clergyman 
of  the  mid- Victorian  age.  Did  he  ever  pause,  think  you,  to  consider 
how  this  '  music '  struck  upon  the  heart  of  the  hunted  quarry  and 
turned  it  to  stone  ? 

The  stag  meanwhile  had  one  goal  he  strove  to  reach — the  sea  ! 
In  its  welcoming  billows  would  he  shake  off  this  fell  pursuit.  But 
hunting  man  prevented  him.  Along  the  summit  of  the  moorland, 
parallel  with  the  coast,  he  had  erected  a  high  paling,  inexorable  to 
deer,  to  prevent  the  baffling  of  the  hunt  by  that  escape.  Beside  the 
paling,  then,  he  sped  until  it  ended,  and  then  once  more  he  sought  the 
sea.  In  the  woodland  through  which  I  passed  he  crossed  my  path, 
a  wearied,  panting  thing,  and  after  an  interval  the  dogs  in  Indian 
file,  with  long  and  tireless  loup,  each  giving  an  occasional  tongue  as 
their  nostrils  caught  the  exhilarating  scent. 

With  that  mysterious  rapidity  by  which  news  travels  the  people 
at  Porlock  Weir,  on  the  seashore  for  which  the  stag  was  making, 
got  wind  of  his  approach,  and  in  numbers  they  had  congregated,  not  to 
render  aid  to  the  animal  in  his  distress,  but  to  drive  him  back  into 
the  jaws  of  the  pursuing  hounds.  They  succeeded.  But  the  sea  would 
have  been  no  harbour  of  refuge.  A  stag  puts  out  to  sea,  but  not  with 
the  intention  of  swimming  across  a  bay  and  landing  in  some  safer  cove. 
No,  he  puts  to  sea,  but  seldom  if  ever  comes  he  back.  He  rushes 
into  the  water  in  his  terror  to  escape,  and  swims  straight  out.  He 
knows  not,  cares  not,  whither  he  is  going.  He  will  swim  till  he  can  swim 
no  longer,  but  he  will  not  turn  to  face  the  fangs  of  his  pursuers.  So, 
unless  a  boat  puts  out  and  captures  him  for  a  prey  to  the  expectant 
hounds,  he  buffets  with  the  waves  till  they  close  over  him.  And 
to-day,  with  the  white  horses  curling  on  the  crown  of  every  billow, 
he  would  soon  have  been  full-fathom  five. 

Once  more  the  stag  was  driven  back  upon  the  hounds.  He  was 
hunted  up  and  down  through  the  coppice  clothing  the  steep  hills 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea.  The  coppice  was  too  thick  to  be 
traversed  by  the  riders,  so  down  they  clattered  upon  the  shore  by  a 
side  route,  to  watch  the  closing  scene.  The  whole  countryside  was 
out.  I  scanned  the  riders  closely.  They  were  of  either  sex  and 
every  age.  Boys  and  girls  on  ponies.  Women,  young  and  elderly. 
Men,  lay  and  clerical,  white-haired,  and  those  with  down  upon  the 
chin.  They  were  all  intent  on  one  thing  only — the  death  of  the 
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hunted  stag.  I  listened  for  one  expression  of  sympathy.  I  looked 
for  one  sign  of  compassion.  I  heard  and  saw  none.  I  thought  that  a 
certain  hardness  of  feature  was  common  to  them  all.  Two  elderly 
spinsters  drove  up  in  a  small  pony-carriage  and  joined  the  crowd.  In 
these  tender,  ancient  hearts  at  last,  I  said,  the  poor  deer  will  find 
his  friends.  Not  so ;  they  had  driven  up  in  hot  haste  to  say  that  the 
deer  had  leaped  into  the  road  just  before  their  pony,  thinking  that  their 
information  might  be  useful  to  the  hunt.  '  He  cannot  run  much 
longer,'  they  said  in  triumph ;  '  he  is  dead-beat ! ' 

I  thought  to  myself,  have  centuries  of  civilisation  changed  man- 
kind, or  are  these  the  same  people  to-day  who  in  ancient  times 
turned  up  their  thumbs  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome  ?  Once 
more  the  stag  made  his  last  and  desperate  effort  to  reach  the  sea. 
He  fled  into  a  small  orchard  on  the  level  of  the  beach,  and  then  the  end 
was  come.  There  was  the  lassooing,  the  throat-cutting,  the  dis- 
embowelling, and  the  rest  of  it,  witnessed  by  the  crowd,  but  which 
I  did  not  see. 

I  climbed  the  hills  on  my  return.  The  golden  glory  of  the  waning 
sun  lit  up  the  woods,  which  glowed  with  autumn  colours.  But  the 
day  was  spoilt  for  me.  The  happy,  hearty  sportsman  will  tell  me 
that  I  am  sentimental.  It  may  be  so.  I  do  not  judge  him.  Let 
him  think  kindly  in  his  turn  of  me. 

I  only  place  on  record  some  sights  I  saw,  and  some  thoughts 
which  those  sights  aroused.  The  hidden  mystery  of  cruelty  and  pain 
I  do  not  seek  to  solve. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pursuit  of  the  mature  and  powerful  stag. 
The  hinds  are  likewise  hunted.  They  have  no  weapons  of  defence. 
Nor  have  they  the  courage  of  the  male.  They  are  sometimes  pulled 
down  slowly  by  the  dogs.  Moreover,  they  are  often  hunted  when  they 
are  in  kind. 

An  animal  about  to  become  a  mother  may,  I  think,  with  some 
excuse,  arouse  the  chivalric  instinct  in  man.  Likewise,  I  seem  some- 
where to  have  read  of  a  Good  Shepherd  who  gently  leads  those  that  are 
with  young.  Your  sportsman,  as  he  reads  this,  mutters  to  himself 
that  clearly  it  is  manliness  that  I  lack,  and  that  it  is,  after  all,  only 
of  sheep  that  the  ancient  tale  is  told. 

COLERIDGE. 
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MR.    GLADSTONES   PLACE    IN    RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT 

'  WITH  a  steadfast  tread  he  marched  along  the  High  Anglican  road 
to  the  summit  of  that  liberalism  which  it  was  the  original  object  of  the 
new  Anglicans  to  resist  and  overthrow  : '  so  Mr.  Morley  l  aptly  describes 
the  seeming  paradox  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career.  And  this  sort  of 
contrast  remained  a  constant  puzzle  to  superficial  observers  at  every 
turn  of  his  public  action.  They  saw  a  strict  High  Churchman  leading 
a  party  (as  they  thought)  to  attack  the  Church — the  best  known  lay 
'  Puseyite '  the  most  unsparing  in  his  exposure  of  Vaticanism — the 
author  of  a  book  in  defence  of  Establishment  himself  a  disestab- 
lisher — the  creator  of  Board  schools  calling  State  undenominationalism 
a  '  moral  monster ' — and  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  Bradlaugh 
dealing  out  the  hardest  controversial  measure  to  Huxley.  Various 
methods  were  adopted  to  discount  the  seeming  inconsistency  :  Church- 
men thought  of  him  as  a  great  Christian  accidentally  led  astray  by 
love  of  applause,  and  such  consoled  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
the  conservatism  and  Churchmanship  were  the  larger  element  in  his 
composition  and  would  serve  as  a  useful  drag  on  the  headlong  forces 
which  had  somehow  whirled  him  into  their  company.  The  more 
shallow  of  his  progressive  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  minimised  as  best 
they  could  the  staunchness  to  the  past  which  they  could  not  explain, 
treating  it  as  a  private  whim  which  had  to  be  respected  in  return  for 
his  great  services,  but  which  was  not  to  count  with  them  for  much 
more  than  a  hobby. 

In  reality  any  serious  study  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  and  writings 
reveals  the  fact  that  his  career  was  much  more  of  one  piece  than 
was  supposed.  The  same  conscience  which  made  him  a  devout  and 
loyal  Churchman  made  him  the  inspired  and  unflinching  champion 
of  liberty.  And  a  glance  at  the  tendencies  of  thought  in  that  par- 
ticular era  will  further  show  that  there  was  no  peculiar  inconsistency 
or  even  contrast  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  in  the  apparent  paradox  of 
his  position  he  was  essentially  the  man  of  his  time.  We  shall  see, 
I  think,  that  in  the  given  situation  he  was  but  one  of  many  who  chose 
the  nobler  of  two  alternatives  :  only  his  super-eminent  character 
and  practical  ability  gave  him  a  representative  importance,  so  that  we 

1  Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
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see  rather  the  striking  and  unexpected  course  of  one  man  than  the  inter- 
flowing streams  of  thought,  or,  better,  the  varying  visions  of  truth, 
which  account  for  him. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves,  then,  of  some  of  the  conditions  of 
European  thought  into  which  Gladstone  was  born.  His  earliest 
years  come  within  the  great  period  of  Conservative  reaction  (which 
in  some  respects  may  be  called  an  awakening)  following  on  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.  After  the  blind  revolt  against 
all  that  had  represented  God  to  men's  minds  in  the  past,  at  a 
point  when  human  reason  had  made  a  desert  of  the  spiritual  con- 
sciousness and  called  it  freedom,  the  better  spirits  were  harking 
back  to  the  principle  of  obedience.  The  reign  of  rationalism  and 
common. sense  had  seemed  to  find  its  logical  conclusion  in  anarchism 
and  blood  ;  no  wonder  then  that  there  was  a  strong  reaction  in  favour 
of  the  old  faiths  and  symbols,  and  men  began  to  ask  whether  there 
was  not  some  value  still  to  be  found  in  the  standards  of  the  despised 
past.  This  was  the  hour  of  idealism  in  philosophy,  of  romanticism 
in  literature,  of  evangelicalism  and  ultramontanism  alike  in  religion — 
the  age  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Wilberforce,  and  de  Maistre. 
Gladstone's  youth  was  wholly  tuned  to  this  spirit :  the  meaning  of  his 
earlier  evangelicalism,  as  of  the  later  High  Churchmanship  to  which 
he  passed  without  break  or  effort,  was  the  resolve  to  be  faithful 
to  God's  revelation  as  against  the  sinful  arrogance  of  human  reason. 
And  he  shared  also  to  the  full  the  change  that  came  over  men's  minds 
as  to  the  value  of  the  past.  Scott  and  the  study  of  the  beloved  Dante 
opened  to  him,  as  to  his  friend  Dollinger,  the  treasure-house  of 
mediaeval  history  and  thought,  putting  the  permanent  value  of  Church 
authority  to  the  human  spirit  in  the  clearest  light.  What  had  been 
good  in  the  past  might  be  the  very  thing  needed  in  the  present,  and  he 
and  those  of  kindred  spirit  would  fear  to  surrender  one  tittle  of  the 
great  heritage  of  the  past  without  the  clearest  necessity.  '  My  mean- 
ing,' he  writes  in  justification  of  his  famous  '  caveat '  to  disestablishers, 
'  was  to  describe  only  cases  in  which  there  might  be  a  deliberate  renuncia- 
tion of  such  duties  as  there  was  the  power  (in  the  State)  to  fulfil.'' 2 

Thus  far  the  elements  common  to  all  conservatism  found  a  natural 
home  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  constitution.  But  conservatism  is  of  two 
kinds.  When  in  the  growth  of  humanity  old  rules  and  symbols  are 
too  roughly  cast  aside,  all  who  care  for  the  thing  symbolised  are 
alarmed  and  strive  to  restore  a  spirit  of  reverence  ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  motive  and  method  with  which  this  homage  to  the 
past  is  paid.  Some  will  say  without  reservation,  '  your  revolt  was 
bad,  absolute  submission  and  return  to  the  old  obedience  is  the  only 
and  the  last  word  in  our  remedy.'  But  another  sort  will  say,  '  There 
was  much  that  was  inevitable,  much  even  that  was  good  behind  your 
revolt,  though  it  lost  sight  of  half  the  truth.  Loyalty  to  truth  bids 
2  Gladstone,  Gleanings,  vol.  vii.  p.  110. 
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us  restrain  your  hand  uplifted  to  destroy,  because  you  are  going 
against  an  element  in  your  own  happiness.  For  we  recognise  to  the 
full  the  legitimateness  of  the  expansive  movement — it  is  an  aspira- 
tion after  reality,  as  our  fears  are  an  appreciation  of  reality.  Let  us 
then  recognise  our  different  enthusiasms  as  having  the  same  end  ;  they 
must  not  clash ;  we  on  our  part  will  do  our  utmost  to  save  what  is 
true  in  the  old  ;  but  only  because  it  is  true,  not  because  it  is  old  ;  and 
we  shall  be  careful  not  to  retain  the  old  at  the  expense  of  the  truth 
which  inspires  the  desire  for  innovation.  Freedom  and  the  right 
of  criticism  must  not  be  impaired,  for  they  are  the  complement  of 
obedience  and  give  it  its  true  value — the  highest  service  implies 
perfect  freedom.'  This  is  of  course  the  only  principle  that  gives  hope 
of  settling  the  rival  claims  of  revolution  and  reverence,  and  it  is  a 
principle  stated  in  the  clearest  terms  in  1838  by  him  whom  Macaulay 
called  '  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  unbending  Tories  '  : 

There  is  a  radical  incompatibility  [writes  Gladstone] 3  in  the  nature  of  things 
which  ought  to  exempt  the  domain  of  religion  from  the  intrusion  of  force.  The 
service  which  God  requires  is  the  service  of  the  will.  The  conversion  of  the 
will  to  God  is  the  fundamental  change  which  Christianity  aims  at  producing. 
The  will,  by  its  very  essence,  by  its  very  definition,  cannot  be  coerced,  for,  if 
rendered  subject  to  the  action  of  force,  the  human  being  no  longer  has  a  will. 

So  Gladstone  ranged  himself  almost  from  the  first  with  the 
optimists  rather  than  with  the  pessimists  of  the  conservative  reaction. 
The  sense  of  the  value  of  freedom  grew,  he  admitted,  as  the  years  passed 
over  him ;  and  some  of  the  fervid  hopes  of  youth  as  to  the  power  of 
old  symbols  died  away  as  he  came  more  into  contact  with  the  realities 
of  the  modern  spirit.  But  the  combination  of  the  two  ideals  was, 
we  may  say,  with  him  from  the  first  and  is  the  adequate  explanation 
of  most  of  his  political  and  theological  career.  It  is  also  what  made 
him  representative  of  the  most  hopeful  thought  of  that  generation. 
Other  men  worked  out  the  optimistic  synthesis  in  their  various  depart- 
ments with  more  special  knowledge  than  he  could  give  ;  but  Gladstone 
stood  alone  in  England,  perhaps  in  a  wider  area  also,  as  the  protagonist 
of  this  phase  of  thought  over  all  the  field,  the  praesidium  et  dulce  decus 
of  the  less  conspicuous  men  that  were  working  out  the  solution.  It 
is  the  modest  purpose  of  this  article  to  illustrate  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  central  motive  of  his  life  from  the  part  that  he  played  with  reference 
to  various  problems,  especially  in  the  religious  sphere.  These  problems 
are  still  with  us,  and  we  may  reap  practical  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  study,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  a  brief  intercourse 
with  one  of  the  loftiest  minds  that  our  country  has  known. 

And  first  a  word  as  regards  the  nature  of  his  contributions  to 

theological  and  religious  studies.     It  is  sometimes  represented  that 

Gladstone  was  only  an  amateur  in  the  world  of  learning  and  need  not 

be  taken  too  seriously.     It  may  be  admitted  that  in  some  departments 

3  Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  tfie  Church,  p.  76. 
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(natural  science,  e.g.,  or  Biblical  criticism)  he  did  not  keep  abreast 
of  the  latest  developments.  This  is  not  a  very  great  admission  to  make 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  so  often  at  the  helm  of  the  State  and 
immersed  in  public  affairs.  But  neither  in  motive  nor  over  a  wide 
area  of  detail  could  he  be  rightly  called  an  amateur  theologian.  Every- 
body knows  that  it  was  his  own  wish  in  youth  to  take  Holy  Orders — 
but  after  he  was  launched  (almost  against  his  will)  into  the  world  of 
affairs,  theology  in  the  widest  sense  was  still  the  dominant  interest 
of  his  life.  In  1840  he  writes  :  *  The  pole-star  is  clear.  Reflection 
shows  me  that  a  political  position  is  mainly  valuable  as  instrumental 
for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  under  this  rule  every  question  becomes 
one  of  detail  only ' ;  and  two  years  later  : 

My  life  has  two  prospective  objects  for  which  I  hope  the  performance  of  my 
present  public  duties  may,  if  not  qualify,  yet  extrinsically  enable  me.  One,  the 
adjustment  of  certain  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State.  ...  It  would  be 
much  if  the  State  would  honestly  aim  at  enabling  the  Church  to  develop  her 
own  intrinsic  means.  To  this  I  look.  The  second  is,  unfolding  the  Catholic 
system  within  her  in  some  establishment  or  machinery  looking  both  towards  the 
higher  life  and  towards  the  external  warfare  against  ignorance  and  depravity.4 

As  regards  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter  object,  we  at  St.  Deiniol's 
Library  may  well  feel  a  sacred  obligation  laid  upon  us  by  the  words. 
The  statement  of  the  other  purpose  is  a  final  answer  to  those  who 
would  say  that  the  problems  of  religion  were  only  a  secondary  interest 
with  him.  Indeed,  the  object  so  expressed  may  fairly  constitute 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  specialist  in  one  department  at  least  of  theology — the 
development  of  religion  in  the  political  state. 

But,  leaving  purposes  aside,  look  at  his  actual  familiarity  with 
and  contributions  to  the  subject.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  while  still  at 
Oxford,  he  wrote  an  essay  on  '  Mediation '  which  was  afterwards 
incorporated  in  his  studies  on  Butler.  His  book  on  The  State  in  its 
Relations  with  the  Church  won  the  admiration  though  not  the  agree- 
ment of  so  incisive  a  critic  as  Macaulay.  Canon  MacColl 5  remarks 
of  the  Church  Principles  (1840),  that  it  displays  '  a  rare  grasp  of 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity  in  its  principles  and  their  practical 
results,  and  a  knowledge  of  theology  which  would  have  qualified 
him  for  a  University  Chair  in  that  science  ; '  and  the  same  writer 
quotes  the  sanction  of  a  theological  professor  for  his  own  judgment 
that  that  treatise  was  the  ablest  exposition  he  had  ever  read  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  sacramental  system.  And  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
of  the  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  learning.  Surely  it  was  a 
remarkable  testimony  that  Newman  gave  when  he  wrote,  '  I  am 
not  up  in  St.  Augustine  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  ; '  and  one  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  the  opinion  of  the  famous  German  divine  and  historian 
Dollinger,  who  knew  what  theological  learning  meant : 

4  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  182,  183. 

5  '  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Theologian,'  in  Wemyss  Reid's  Life  of  Gladstone,  p.  256. 
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My  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  that,  taking  him  all  round,  you  have  not  a 
superior  theologian  in  England.  You  may  have  some  theologians  more  learned 
than  he  in  separate  departments  of  ttieology,  but  I  doubt  whether  you  have 
one  who  combines  so  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  sound  theologian  :  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  dogmatic  theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  canon  law, 
philosophy,  and,  superadded  to  all,  an  unusual  range  of  general  knowledge 
which  enables  him  to  illustrate  whatever  theme  he  is  discussing.0 

If  ocular  demonstration  be  required,  one  has  only  to  visit  Hawarden 
and  see  how  his  books,  which  he  generously  bequeathed  for  the  use  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  his  favourite  study,  are  marked  and  analysed 
and  queried — to  be  sure  that  his  convictions  were  based  on  the  most 
thorough  knowledge.  Even  where  his  sympathies  did  not  follow,  he 
studied  before  he  condemned.  There  lies  before  me,  as  I  write,  his 
copy  of  Wellhausen's  History  of  Israel  (1885).  The  margins  abound 
in  neat  pencil  annotations — marks,  queries,  '  buts,'  acute  objections 
and  references  to  other  books,  concluding  (after  his  methodical  custom) 
with  an  index  to  the  points  he  wished  to  remember. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  illustrate  our  central  thesis  from  the  attitude 
that  this '  great  Christian  statesman,'  as  Lord  Salisbury  called  him,  took 
up  towards  some  of  the  main  problems  that  vex  our  age,  remembering 
that  it  is  emphatically  a  transitional  period  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
a  period  in  which  some  accommodation  between  the  old  and  the 
new  was  imperatively  called  for.  His  first  excursion  into  theoretical 
writing  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  book  on  the  The  State  in  its  Relations 
with  the  Church  (1838),  which  would  have  been  immortalised,  even 
if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  trouncing  meted  out  to  it  by  Macaulay  in 
the  Edinburgh. 

At  a  time  when  men  were  awaking  by  reaction  to  the  impressive- 
ness  and  reasonableness  of  authority  vested  in  the  Church  of  the 
centuries,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  ask  whether  human  means  might 
not  be  employed  to  save  that  authority  and  give  it  political  sanction. 
What  better  bulwark  could  be  found  against  the  horrors  of  Revolution 
than  a  firmly  established  Church  ?  In  England  there  was  ready  to 
hand  a  traditional  system  by  which  the  State  upheld  the  historical 
Church  of  the  land.  But  the  system  had  lost  all  reality  and  political 
conscience  ;  it  had  been  maintained  by  the  Whig  domination  frankly 
as  a  compromise  and  matter  of  expediency,  to  be  strained  or  ignored 
at  any  point  where  it  clashed  with  political  exigencies.  Just  then 
the  course  of  events  was  pointing  to  the  likelihood  of  a  speedy  surrender 
of  the  unloved  and  lifeless  framework.  We  know  how  this  imminent 
fear  brought  the  Oxford  Movement  to  birth,  rousing  the  true  sons 
of  the  Church  to  show  that  there  was  something  in  her  worth  protect- 
ing that  was  not  dreamt  of  in  your  Whiggism. 

And  the  young  Gladstone  was  moved  to  put  on  paper  the  results 
of  his  own  earnest  inquiries  into  a  political  question  where  so  much 

8  Becorded  by  MacColl  in  the  same  book,  p.  245. 
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that  he  held  dear  seemed  to  be  at  stake.  He  wished  'to  inquire 
(note  the  word)  and  determine  whether  the  existing  state  of  things  was 
worth  preserving.'  7  Could  not  the  State,  with  revived  conscientious- 
ness, support  as  of  old  the  authority  of  the  Church  because  it  holds 
the  truth  which  the  Church  teaches  ?  In  other  words,  is  not  this 
shell  of  the  Establishment  (which  you  are  like  to  destroy)  the  symbol 
of  a  truth  which  should  be  once  more  believed  ?  That  would  be  a 
justification,  though  the  only  one,  for  retaining  the  symbol.  We  have 
seen  already  that  what  he  feared  was  the  light-hearted  surrender 
of  duties  which  the  State  could  still  well  fulfil,  and  the  exercise  of 
which  would  be  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  nation.  And  therefore 
he  was  disposed  at  thft  time  to  pin  his  hopes  (erroneously,  as  he  after- 
wards confessed)  on  the  Conservative  party  of  the  day,  who  he  thought 
would  care  to  save  and  build  up  the  Church  of  the  land  to  be  a  centre 
of  revived  religion  and  effectual  spiritual  unity.  The  book  from 
one  point  of  view  is  an  appeal  to  Englishmen  to  rally  round  the 
Establishment.  ^ , 

But  there  is  the  other  side,  too,  discernible  even  in  this  first  Essay. 
Probably  Macaulay  was  seldom  wider  of  the  mark  tha/i  when  he  used 
the  often  quoted  words  '  the  rising  hope  of  those  stern-  and  unbending 
Tories '  who  abhorred  their  leader's  cautious  temper  and  moderate 
opinions  !  For  Mr.  Gladstone  diverged  widely  even  at  this  stage  from,, 
the  pessimistic  '  unbending '  sort  of  conservatism,  and  he  rightly 
demurred  at  the  time,  in  a  letter  to  the  critic,8  to  Macaulay's  pillorying 
of  him  as  a  theoretical  persecutor,  who  would  like  to  see  Test  Acts 
revived.  He  did  not  minimise  the  necessity  of  liberty  in  religion, 
as  we  have  already  shown  by  a  quotation  from  the  book.  He  was 
fully  prepared  to  yield  his  ideals  to  the  progress  of  events  and  logic 
of  facts,  if  only  he  could  be  sure  that  these  were  against  him.  And  if 
it  was  clear  that  they  were,  where  the  Establishment  could  be  proved 
to  be  more  a  stronghold  of  privilege  than  a  conscientious  trustee  of 
the  truth,  he  would  be  the  first  to  sacrifice  it  in  the  immediate  interests 
of  freedom  and  truth,  rather  than  keep  it  as  a  false  compromise. 
Indeed  the  purpose  of  the  book,  we  may  even  say,  was  largely  destruc- 
tive— to  exhibit  the  only  true  pre-supposition  on  which  Establishment 
could  rest,  and  so,  at  the  cost  of  overthrow  if  need  be,  at  least  to 
'  cut  a  way  through  all  this  darkness  (ignorance  about  the  Church) 
to  a  clearer  and  more  solid  position.' 9  It  was  at  any  rate  very  near 
being  a  '  feeler '  thrown  out  in  despair ;  for,  while  actually  engaged 
in  it,  he  informs  us  that  he  '  told  Pusey  for  himself  alone,  I  thought  my 
own  Church  and  State  principles  within  one  stage  of  being  hopeless 
as  regards  success  in  this  generation.* 10 

We  have  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  meet  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency brought  against  him  as  to  the  Irish  Church.     He  was  never 

7  Gleanings,  vol.  vii.  p.  105.  8  Ibid.  p.  106. 

•  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  «•  Ibid.  p.  179. 
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a  defender  of  Establishment  through  thick  and  thin  as  the  vested 
interest  of  a  section,  even  if  that  section  were  a  majority.  And  when 
there  was  a  tendency  to  bolster  up  the  Church  in  Ireland,  not  as  a 
living  missionary  organism,  but  (to  quote  Canon  MacColl l ' )  'as  the 
permanent  Church  of  a  privileged  minority,'  he  declared  himself 
frankly  as  a  disestablishes  He  cared  nothing,  let  us  repeat,  for  the 
conservation  of  institutions,  unless  they  enshrined  a  living  reality 
and  could  be  informed  by  conscience.  And  that  was  the  very  hope 
which  he  was  almost  at  once  constrained  to  abandon.  'When  I 
bade  Establishment  live,  it  was  just  about  to  die.  It  was  really  a 
quickened,  not  a  deadened  conscience,  in  the  country,  that  insisted 
on  enlarging  the  circle  of  State  support.'  12 

Another  religious  problem  which  is  a  difficulty  for  us  all  in  this 
age,  and  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  has  seemed  to  some  hard 
to  be  understood,  is  the  exact  validity  and  necessity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Church.  The  '  Reveil '  generally,  and  especially  our  own  Catholic 
Revival,  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  reasonableness  and  rigjjib- 
ness  of  an  historic  external  continuity  with  the  Church  of  the  age's. 
Those  of  us  who  are  Churchmen  are  thankful  that,  as  far  as  human 
will  and  powers  go,  we  have  held  fast  that  continuity.  But  there  are 
other  Christians  who,  strictly  speaking,  have  it  not  and  make  light 
of  its  value.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  as  to  the  necessity  of  Apos- 
tolic Succession  and  the  like  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone,  though  brought  up  in  the  individualism  of  evan- 
gelical teaching,  very  early  came  to  hold  strong  views  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Church.  This  position  he  did  not  ascribe  to  any 
direct  influence  of  the  Oxford  Movement ;  rather  it  came  by  indepen- 
dent study,  and  intercourse  with  one  intimate  friend,  Hope-Scott. 
Whatever  the  road  by  which  he  reached  the  belief,  he  held  most 
strongly,  even  rigidly,  to  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession.  It 
was  to  him  the  only  authorised  vehicle  of  Christian  truth  and  grace. 
It  was  for  that  tangible  and  precious  guarantee  of  usefulness  that  he 
deemed  the  Church  entitled  to  all  possible  State  support ;  and  it  was 
also  for  that  that  he  feared  for  her  any  State  support  that  was  un- 
conscientious  or  unintelligent  or  fettering  patronage.  '  The  union,' 
he  wrote,13  '  is  to  the  Church  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  Her 
foundations  are  on  the  Holy  Hills.  Her  charter  is  legibly  divine. 
We  know  of  no  effectual  preservative  principle  except  religion ;  nor 
of  any  permanent,  secure,  and  authenticated  religion  but  in  the 
Church.'  But  here,  again,  it  is  the  fact  and  the  inner  truth  that 
mattered  to  him.  With  him  the  Church  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Church.  It  was  because  the  historical  institution  enshrined 
a  divine  gift  to  man,  and  could  preserve  that  gift  for  future  ages,  that 

11  In  the  book  cited  before,  p.  253.  lz  Gleanings,  vol.  vii.  p.  115. 

18  State  and  Church,  p.  4. 
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he  loved  it  so  much.  And  when  he  saw  the  fact  and  the  gift  palpably 
existing  in  apparent  dissociation  from  the  guarding  framework,  he 
was  constrained  to  recognise  it  and  admit  its  validity.  In  the  Church 
Principles  (as  early  as  1840),  he  quotes  with  approval  Archbishop 
Laud's  remarkable  admission  that  the  non-episcopal  communities 
'  retained  an  internal  communion  with  the  whole  visible  Church  of 
Christ  in  the  fundamental  points  of  faith  and  the  performance  of 
acts  of  charity.  .  .  .  These,  however  misled,  are  neither  heretics  nor 
schismatics  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  are  therefore  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion.' -4  '  Fundamental  points  of  faith ' — that  is  what  appealed  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  practical  conscience  and  love  of  truth.  And  he  drew 
out  at  length  much  later,  in  the  essay  on  '  Heresy  and  Schism,' 15  the 
qualifications  which  have  to  be  made,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and 
charity,  to  the  rigider  view  of  Apostolic  Succession.  There  was  the 
excuse  of  the  darkening  of  the  evidence ;  it  had  often  been  hard  for 
men  to  know  which  was  the  true  Church.  There  was  the  remarkable 
permanence  of  modern  Nonconformity,  as  compared  with  the  passing 
character  of  ancient  heresies.  And  not  only  its  permanence  but  its 
living  activity  claimed  his  respectful  recognition,  when  in  great  ques- 
tions of  political  right  and  wrong  he  seemed  to  find  more  willing 
backing  from  dissenting  religion  than  from  the  Church.  And,  after 
all,  the  general  agreement  of  so  many  Christians  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  a  '  moral  miracle  '  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  ignore. 
He  would  fain  establish,  he  says  in  another  place,16  on  behalf  of  Non- 
conformity 

that  it  has  to  a  great  extent  made  good  its  ground  in  the  world  of  Christian 
fact ;  that  it  cannot  be  put  out  of  the  way  by  any  expedient  or  figure  of  contro- 
versy, such  as  that  it  is  a  branch  torn  from  the  stern,  with  a  life  only  derivative 
and  provisional.  Open  to  criticism  it  is,  as  may  easily  be  shown  ;  but  it  is  one 
great  factor  of  the  Christian  system  as  it  now  exists  in  the  world. 

So,  again,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  its  due  to  the  spirit  of  revolt,  even 
where  it  clashed  with  his  own  dearest  convictions.  I  wish  that  paper 
on  '  Heresy  and  Schism  '  were  set  as  a  compulsory  study  for  all  Church 
theological  colleges,  as  a  schooling  in  thq  duty  of  keeping  the  eyes 
open  to  facts  instead  of  going  through  the  world  with  fixed  theories 
only.  And,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  this  tolerance  of  ecclesiastical 
irregularity  was  a  surrender  of  conviction  to  please  the  strange  bed- 
fellows that  political  life  brought  him,  let  me  refer  to  a  passage  that 
he  wrote  in  1838  while  he  was  still  a  professed  Tory  as  well  as  High 
Churchman.  Speaking  of  the  great  break-up  of  Church  unity  in  the 
sixteenth  century  he  says  that  '  even  in  Scotland  the  reformers  then 

14  See  MacColl  in  the  book  already  quoted,  p.  260. 

15  Nineteenth  Century,  August  1894  ;  Later  Gleanings,  pp.  280  ff. 

16  See  MacColl,  p.  264. 
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held  the  doctrine  of  unity  while  they  surrendered  that  of  perpetual 
visibility '  ;  and,  '  generally  speaking,  it  appears  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  first  generation  of  reformers  were  not  voluntary  separatists. 
.  .  .  Far  be  it  from  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  men  who,  by  the 
tyranny  of  Rome,  were  thrown  into  circumstances  so  cruel ! ' 17 

From  the  subject  of  our  unhappy  religious  divisions  we  pass 
naturally  to  possible  remedies  for  them.  Christian  reunion  was  a 
master  passion  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  religious  thought.  From  the  time 
that  he  entered  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 18  and  experienced  there  his  '  first 
conception  of  unity  in  the  Church  '  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  he  took 
the  keenest  interest  in  any  approach  to  the  reunion  of  divided  Christen- 
dom. It  was  because  he  believed  in  the  uniting  power  of  the  Church 
for  English  Christianity  that  he  had  advocated  the  principle  of  Esta- 
blishment. Reverence  for  the  common  Christianity  of  East  and 
West  played  a  large  part  in  his  championship  of  the  suffering  victims 
of  Turkish  persecution.  Perhaps  in  early  days  he  thought  that 
Rome  might  in  a  modified  way  fulfil  her  old  vocation  as  a  centre  of 
spiritual  unity  for  the  West,  hoping  she  might  as  a  whole  display  the 
tolerant  and  practical  temper  with  which  even  the  ultramontane  de 
Maistre  had  recognised,  e.g.,  the  valuable  intermediate  position  held 
by  the  English  Church  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.  But 
the  ancient  machinery  of  unity,  if  it  was  to  come  into  play  again, 
must  have  learnt  something  by  experience ;  it  must  recognise  the 
sacred  rights  of  freedom  if  it  was  to  have  Mr.  Gladstone's  adhesion. 
Hence  the  blazing  forth  of  wrath  against  '  Vaticanism.'  The  ancient 
Church,  which  might  have  worked  for  reunion,  was  now  fatuously 
making  union  harder  by  the  promulgation  of  new  dogma.  The 
action  of  Rome  effectually  dashed  whatever  hopes  in  that  direction 
he  may  have  had,  and  he  had  learned  by  the  close  of  his  life  not  to 
'  look  for  an  early  restitution  of  such  a  Christian  unity  as  that  which 
marked  the  earlier  history  of  the  Church.' 19  Mutual  recognition,  we 
may  say,  was  at  all  times  the  practical  limit  of  his  aspiration,  rather 
than  organic  union  under  one  head. 

And  it  was  the  same  loyalty  to  freedom  and  truth — the  comple- 
ment of  his  reverence  for  past  ideals — that  determined  his  attitude 
to  the  working  compromises  between  Church  and  Dissent  that  are 
attempted  in  England.  His  Government,  as  we  know,  was  responsible 
for  the  setting  up  of  Board  Schools,  but  undenominational  teaching 
would  not  have  been  his  choice.20  He  was  ready  enough,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  recognise  the  essential  unities  of  doctrine  in  the  different 
denominations,  but  his  longing  for  reunion  would  not  suffer  him  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  danger  that  premature  compromise  threatened 

17  State  and  Church,  p.  148.  '"  31st  of  March,  1832.     See  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

19  Soliloquium,  Later  Gleanings,  p.  407. 

20  For  his  position  on  this  question  see  a  letter  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  Life  of 
Shaftesbury,  vol.  iii.  p.  267,  and  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  pp.  298-311. 
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to  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom.  He  could  not  believe  that  truth 
could  be  reached  by  the  cutting  off  of  all  distinctive  dogmas.  If  the 
free  denominational  system  could  not  continue  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  State  should  leave  the  teaching  of  religion  alone  ; 
for  above  all  things  he  abhorred  Erastianism,  the  interference  and 
tyranny  of  the  State  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  If  the  essential  unity  of 
the  Christian  denominations  was  a  '  moral  miracle,'  a  system  of 
undenominational  religion  framed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  was  a  '  moral  monster.'  Unity  he  desired  with  all  the  passion 
of  his  being,  but  never  a  concession  for  one  inch  to  the  tyranny  either 
of  popes  or  of  majorities  uncommissioned  to  deal  with  spiritual  things. 
It  remains  now  to  deal  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  contribution  to  the 
main  religious  question  of  our  day — what  he  called  'the  Battle  of 
Belief '  against  the  spiritual  unsettlement  and  scepticism  of  the  age. 
The  battle  is  still  raging  ;  the  methods  of  defence  change  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  ;  and  it  does  not  concern  us  to  put  forward  Mr. 
Gladstone's  apologetics  as  any  final  and  irrefragable  solution  of  the 
eternal  problem.  His  greatest  contribution  to  it  was  not  a  theoretical, 
but  a  practical  one — the  living  before  men  of  a  life  that  drew  its 
inspiration  from  personal  communion  with  the  realities  that  no 
science  can  prove  or  disprove.  It  is  open  to  the  just  persons  who 
need  no  repentance  to  say  that  prayer  and  communion  were  but 
consolatory  ornaments  for  a  character  that  in  no  sense  depended  on 
them.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  think  so,  and  when  we  read  the  touching 
extracts  from  his  private  notes  given  in  the  biography,  such  as  that 
he  knew  himself  to  be  only  divided  in  childhood  by  a  thin  plank 
from  all  the  sins,  we,  at  any  rate,  and  thousands  of  others,  recognise 
the  testimony  to  divine  grace  which  those  who  have  experienced  it 
can  alone  give.  Who  shall  gauge  the  extent  of  the  stimulus  and 
support  given  to  religion  generally,  and  to  Church  life  in  particular, 
in  the  England  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the  spectacle  of  that 
gigantic  intellect  and  dominant  character  basing  itself  so  frankly  and 
humbly  on  the  simple  ordinances  of  religion — the  frequent  Communion, 
the  daily  Mattins,  and  the  like  (not  to  speak  of  the  more  secret  dis- 
ciplines which  only  those  nearest  to  him  knew)  ?  However,  that 
testimony  to  the  faith  may  be  said  to  have  been  unconscious  and 
indirect,  and  hardly  to  be  classed  as  a  direct  contribution  to  religious 
thought ;  so  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  of  his  intellectual  position  in 
these  controversies.  He  did  representative  service  in  this  sphere  as 
in  others  as  the  intermediary  between  the  old  and  the  new.  It  was 
well,  when  it  was  loudly  claimed  that  the  intellect  of  the  nation  had 
given  its  verdict  for  unbelief,  that  the  great  Liberal  leader  could  be 
pointed  to  as  still  standing  in  the  old  paths.  He  could  not  be  hooted 
ofE  as  a  mere  ignorant  reactionary,  and  he  did  much  to  give  the 
scientists  the  dose  of  modesty  which  it  would  be  generally  now  admitted 
that  they  needed.  Was  there  ever  any  better  hint  in  that  direction, 
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or  anything  more  Johnsonian  in  its  crushing  irony  than  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  essay  on  '  Huxley  and  the  Swine  Miracle  '  : 

Professor  Huxley  is  so  well  pleased  with  his  own  contentions  that  he  thinks 
the  occasion  one  suitable  for  pointing  out  the  intellectual  superiority  to  which 
he  has  been  led  by  scientific  training.  I  believe  that  I  have  overthrown  every 
one  of  these  contentions ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  achievement  such  as  would 
warrant  rny  concluding  by  paying  myself  a  compliment.21 

Yes,  Gladstone  helped  to  remind  us  that  modern  science  was 
absurdly  exaggerating  its  range  when  it  claimed  to  dispose  off-hand 
of  the  spiritual  experience  of  ages.  '  As  to  unbroken  sequences  in 
the  physical  order,'  he  writes  to  Lord  Acton  in  1888,  '  they  do  not 
trouble  me,  because  we  have  to  do  not  with  the  natural  but  the  moral 
order,  and  over  this  science,  or  as  I  call  it,  natural  science,  does  not 
wave  her  sceptre.'  *2 

But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this  championship  of  the  old 
beliefs  had  ultimately  the  same  motive,  and  was  exercised  in  the 
same  spirit,  as  the  movements  of  modern  inquiry.  It  was  because 
he  loved  the  truth  as  well  as  he  loved  peace,  and  humanity  as  well 
as  the  Church,  that  he  ranged  himself  on  the  conservative  side  in 
the  struggle  between  faith  and  unbelief.  The  Incarnation  to  him 
was  not  a  dogma  for  which  the  greater  part  of  men  will  be  damned 
for  not  holding,  but  '  the  one  central  hope  of  our  poor  wayward  race.' 
Christianity  was  to  be  defended  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  freedom, 
and  for  that  only.  Hence  his  readiness  to  make  concessions  where 
the  points  seemed  to  be  proved — e.g.,  '  One  admission  has  to  be 
made,  that  death  did  not  come  into  the  world  by  sin,  namely,  the  sin 
of  Adam,  and  this  sits  inconveniently  by  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul.' 23 

And  hence  his  intellectual  annoyance  at  Mrs.  Ward's  Robert 
Elsmere,  which  represented  orthodoxy  as  resting  on  emotion  only, 
while  all  the  arguments,  though  hardly  quoted,  were  assumed  to  be 
on  the  side  of  unbelief.  He  pointed  out  the  really  ludicrous  surrender 
of  the  hero  of  that  novel  without  any  attempt  to  defend  his  belief 
on  the  grounds  of  reason.  And  we  know  how  Mr.  Gladstone  went 
on  in  this  well-known  review,'1  which  did  much  to  call  attention  to 
the  book,  to  deal  seriously  on  the  very  grounds  of  history  and  reason 
with  the  assumptions  of  those  who  rejected  the  miraculous  from 
Christianity.  Here  is  not  the  place,  even  if  I  had  the  knowledge, 
to  go  over  these  grounds  and  see  whether  his  arguments  hold  in  every 
detail.  That  is  not  the  real  point,  for  the  faith  cannot  depend  for 
verification  on  one  man's  reading  of  the  evidence,  even  when  that 
man  happens  to  be  a  Gladstone.  But  it  was  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  thought  of  the  age  that  he  should  meet  popular  attacks 
by  showing  that  there  were  arguments  on  the  other  side  that  con- 

ai  Later  Gleanings,  p.  279.         M  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  359.          '"  To  Lord  Acton,  ibid. 
24  Nineteenth  Century,  May  1888 ;  Later  Gleanings,  pp.  77  ff. 
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vinced  an  intellect  like  his.  We  may  say  also  that  he  stated  the 
chief  detailed  considerations  which  still  have  to  be  met  by  and  must 
still  give  pause  to  the  negations  of  the  modern  spirit.  It  is  still  good 
to  remind  people  that  unchristian  theism,  even  pantheism,  are  dogmas 
as  much  as  Christianity ;  that  if  you  upset  the  testimony  of  the  first 
Christians  to  Christ's  divinity,  you  cut  out  the  heart  even  of  the 
ethical  teaching  ;  that  there  is  a  fairly  long  history  behind  the  orthodox 
interpretations  ;  and  that  we  cannot  in  modesty  suppose  that  the 
tendencies  of  thought  in  our  own  generation  necessarily  outweigh  the 
experience  of  all  the  other  centuries. 

With  that  word  we  will  close,  for  the  secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
whole  position  was  his  earnest  belief  that  by  guarding  that  great 
heritage  of  experience  those  modern  tendencies  would  be  best  guided 
to  a  true  and  victorious  issue. 

STEPHEN  LIBERTY. 
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THE   'PURE  POLITICS'    CAMPAIGN 
IN  CANADA 


OTTAWA  is  Canada's  centre  of  fashion,  as  Toronto  is  the  centre  of 
culture,  and  Montreal  the  centre  of  trade. 

Chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  in  1857,  it  has  taken  pains 
to  make  itself  worthy  of  this  distinction.  The  sittings  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  deals  with  the  affairs  of  Canada  as  a  whole  (leaving  pro- 
vincial matters  to  be  looked  after  by  the  local  parliaments),  give  it  a 
'  season,'  over  which  the  Governor-General  presides  with  semi-royal 
state.  The  fact  that  all  the  Government  offices  are  there  provides 
it  with  a  permanent  population  of  more  or  less  cultivated  people. 
It  has  also,  following  the  example  of  Washington,  made  itself  a  centre 
of  learning.  The  scientific  societies  of  Canada  meet  here,  and  here 
are  housed  the  national  collections.  Naturally  the  interests  of 
general  society  are  wider  in  Ottawa  than  in  any  other  Canadian  city, 
and  the  scope  of  conversation  less  limited.  The  majority  of  the  men 
one  meets  elsewhere  are  men  of  business,  and  their  talk  is  largely 
coloured  by  their  occupations.  Here,  indeed,  politics  is  a  constant 
topic,  but  that  is  better  anyway  than  everlasting  discussion  of  site 
values  or  wrangles  over  the  probable  wheat  crop.  Nor  is  it  only  of 
politics  that  one  talks  in  Ottawa. 

Yet  beneath  this  apparently  tranquil  and  engaging  surface  there 
are  foul  and  miasmic  depths  of  corruption.  When  an  American 
in  London  assured  me  that  in  the  matter  of  '  graft '  the  United  States 
'  were  a  fool  to  Canada,'  I  smiled.  But  if  anyone  made  that  same 
remark  to  me  now,  and  if  again  I  smiled,  it  would  not  be  a  smile  of 
indulgent  incredulity ;  it  would  be  a  mask  to  hide  shame. 

The  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
resemble  those  of  Westminster.  Its  forms  are  modelled  upon  those 
of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments.  But  its  spirit  is  affected  by  a  malign 
influence  nearer  at  hand.  It  has  suffered  from  Americanisation 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 

How  '  graft '  came  to  signify  bribery,  and  why  a  '  rake-off  '  should 
be  a  synonym  for  a  secret  commission,  I  do  not  know.  But  they  are 
expressive  terms.  No  one  who  keeps  his  ears  open  could  be  long 
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in  Canada  before  becoming  familiar  with  them,  or  without  being 
made  to  understand  very  clearly  what  they  mean. 

Nowhere  save  among  politicians  themselves  (and  not  always 
among  them)  is  any  attempt  made  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Canadian 
politics  are  corrupt.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  make  the  attempt, 
indeed.  There  have  been  so  many  revelations  of  crooked  dealing 
that  one  might  as  well  declare  a  town  to  be  healthy  which  had  an 
open  sewer  running  through  it. 

Of  course,  a  country  in  course  of  development  offers  many  oppor- 
tunities of  illicit  profit-taking  to  those  who  are  in  the  know. 

So  long  as  railways  are  being  constructed  there  are  '  soft  snaps  ' 
for  those  who  can  get  early  information  as  to  the  direction  of  roads 
and  the  selection  of  important  traffic  centres.  They  can  buy  up  land 
cheap,  and  sell  it  dear.  They  can  by  favour  secure  contracts  and 
make  something — often  quite  a  big  thing — by  sub -letting.  They 
can  use  their  early  information  in  the  stock-market.  And  they  do. 

Two  recent  scandals  of  this  nature  were  the  discovery  that  the 
site  for  the  engineering  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
near  Winnipeg  had  been  bought  up  in  the  name  of  a  caretaker  in  the 
Manitoba  Government  offices;  and  the  sale  of  the  site  of  Prince 
Rupert,  the  city  which  is  to  be  built  around  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
terminus,  several  hundred  miles  north  of  Vancouver,  to  '  a  gang  of 
speculators,'  shrewdly  suspected  to  be  acting  in  collusion  with  certain 
Government  officials. 

Again,  so  long  as  railway  companies  are  in  the  thick  of  political 
warfare  they  will  buy  support  in  Parliament  if  they  can.  One  hears 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  having  their 
election  expenses  paid  by  corporations  whose  interests  they  are 
expected  to  advance.  The  same  system  prevails  in  the  United 
States.  Neither  in  the  States  nor  in  Canada  is  this  considered  dis- 
graceful. Members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  are  not  altogether 
without  sin  in  such  matters,  but  the  career  of  any  M.P.  known  to  be 
in  the  pay  of  a  railway  company  would  be  quickly  at  an  end. 

In  such  ways  as  these  the  nation  is  robbed  and  the  standard  of 
public  life  degraded,  and  far  too  many  are  inclined  to  regard  swindles 
of  this  kind  merely  as  '  smart  business.' 

That  is  a  symptom  of  the  pitiful  '  kink '  which  makes  '  success 
by  fair  means  if  possible,  if  not  by  any  means,'  seem  a  good  motto 
for  business  men  ;  which  regards  education  simply  as  a  means  towards 
money-making,  which  makes  schoolboys  play  to  win  rather  than 
for  the  joy  of  the  game.  Exposed  to  infection  all  along  her  three 
thousand  miles  of  land  frontier,  Canada  was  bound  to  be  attacked 
by  this  insidious  and  hateful  disease.  Only  by  making  a  determined 
effort  can  she  shake  the  danger  off.  Fortunately,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  the  effort  is  being  made,  not  a  moment  before  it  was  urgently 
required. 
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At  election  times  open  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  are 
regularly  made  against  one  another  by  both  parties,  and  the  general 
opinion  holds  that  there  is  little  in  this  respect  to  choose  between 
them.  At  the  election  of  1904  a  Conservative  cartoon  represented 
a  member  of  the  Laurier  Cabinet  standing  between  a  hut  and  a  palace, 
with  the  inscriptions, '  Here  is  where  I  used  to  live,'  and  '  Here  is  where 
I  live  now,'  while  underneath  appeared  this  query,  '  Where  does 
the  money  come  from  ? '  A  typical  campaign  picture  on  the  Liberal 
side  showed  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives  glancing  apprehensively  at 
his  own  shadow,  which  was  covered  with  such  labels  as  this,  '  C.  P.  R. 
Scandal :  send  me  another  10,000  dollars  ; '  '  Rykert  scandal,  Forest 
Concessions,  Something  for  my  old  age,'  and  so  on. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  believe  any  particular  accusation  without 
proof,  but  there  is  seldom  smoke  and  no  fire.  And  where  so  much 
has  been  proved  in  open  court  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  universal  distrust  of  politicians  has  something  in  it.  Of  course, 
it  is  only  the  smaller  fry  who  receive  actual  bribes  in  cash.  If  pro- 
minent men  accept  illicit  commissions,  they  go  as  a  rule  not  into  their 
own  private  pockets,  but  into  the  party  chest. 

There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  bribery  at  elections,  though  things  are 
better  than  they  used  to  be  in  this  direction  ;  and  in  order  to  raise 
party  funds  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  '  deals  '  to  be  struck  between  rich 
corporations,  which  want  favourable  legislation,  and  the  party  which 
seems  most  likely  to  be  able  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  Willison,  a  distinguished  Toronto  journalist,  gives  many 
instances  of  such  bargains  in  his  book,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the 
Liberal  Party.  In  1872  Sir  Hugh  Allen,  on  behalf  of  the  promoters 
of  a  trans-continental  railroad,  contributed  60,OOOZ.  to  the  Con- 
servative election  fund.  In  1887  over  20,OOOZ.  was  distributed  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  by  various  companies  requiring  either  concessions 
or  State  aid.  In  1891  a  dock  company  spent  24,OOOZ.  in  the  same 
way.  At  the  last  election  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  assisted  the 
Conservatives,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  the  Liberals,  to  a  very 
heavy  extent,  each  hoping  to  get  control  of  the  new  trans-continental 
route.  Without  such  assistance,  it  is  hard  to  know  where  election 
expenses  would  come  from.  Mr.  Tarte,  proprietor  of  the  French- 
Canadian  organ,  La  Patrie,  estimated  the  amount  spent  in  Montreal 
upon  the  elections  of  1904  at  32,000?.  Certainly  this  sum  could  not 
have  been  provided  by  the  candidates  themselves. 

Not  only  is  a  certain  small  number  of  electors  corrupted  by  '  five- 
dollar  bills  flying  about  all  over  the  place,'  as  a  citizen  of  Moncton, 
New  Brunswick,  put  it  to  me.  The  appeals  to  the  whole  electorate 
are  of  the  most  material  description.  '  Vote  for  the  Liberals  and 
continued  prosperity,'  '  Vote  for  the  Conservatives  and  better  times,' 
these  are  the  catchwords  most  in  favour.  The  Conservatives  kept  their 
hold  upon  power  for  many  years  mainly  by  pointing  to  the  Canadian 
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Pacific  Railway,  which  they  certainly  deserved  great  credit  for  en- 
couraging. The  Liberals  won  the  last  election  by  taking  up  the  idea 
of  a  second  railroad  across  the  Continent,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
evidently  hopes  to  secure  another  favourable  majority  by  supporting 
the  All  Red  Route,  which  is  represented  as  a  boon  to  Canadian  interests, 
though  as  yet  it  has  aroused  very  little  enthusiasm  in  the  Dominion. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  votes  should  go  to  the  candidate  who 
can  hold  out  good  hope  of  benefit  to  his  constituency,  say,  by  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  through  it.  What  is  so  deplorable  is  that 
no  higher  issue  should  be  presented  to  the  electors,  although,  of  course, 
it  is  from  another  point  of  view  a  healthy  sign  that  there  should  be 
no  abstract  political  questions  to  be  fought  over.  It  means  that  the 
country  is  united  as  to  its  immediate  path  of  advance.  There  is  no 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  its  ideals. 

The  two  political  parties  in  Canada  have  therefore  no  serious 
points  of  difference.  The  only  question  is  which  shall  carry  out  the 
policy  approved  by  the  country.  It  is  not  a  choice  of  programmes 
which  is  put  before  the  elector,  but  only  a  choice  between  two  different 
sets  of  men.  Consequently  that  party  is  at  an  advantage  which  has 
the  strongest  individuality  at  its  head.  So  long  as  Sir  John  Macdonald 
lived  the  Conservative  influence  was  the  stronger.  So  long  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  leads  the  Liberals  they  seem  likely  to  retain  their 
hold. 

How  completely  parties  are  free  from  principles  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  Liberals,  having  started  by  opposing  Protection 
and  Imperialism,  dished  their  opponents  by  adopting  both  these 
policies  and  are -now  their  staunch  upholders.  Recall  as  well  the 
laughable  difficulty  into  which  the  Conservatives  were  driven  by  these 
ingenious  moves.  Although  they  were  the  founders  of  the  policy 
of  giving  the  Mother  Country  a  preference,  they  complained  bitterly, 
when  it  was  given,  that  the  Liberals  had  extorted  no  quid  pro  quo. 
Being  in  opposition,  they  had  to  oppose — even  the  measure  which  they 
had  themselves  originally  suggested  ! 

Here  is  another  curiosity.  The  French  Canadians  of  Quebec,  the 
most  reactionary  element  in  the  Dominion,  who  are  under  the  domina- 
tion of  clerical  rule  and  opposed  to  all  modern  ideas,  vote  almost 
solidly  Liberal  because  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  a  Frenchman.  Pro- 
gressive go-ahead  Ontario  is  in  Federal  politics  Conservative — for  the 
same  reason  !  One  realises  thus  that  the  party  names  are  mere  labels 
which  might  be  exchanged  to-morrow  without  violence  to  any  con- 
viction on  either  side. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  deep  divisions  of  ambition  and  sentiment 
underlying  the  practical  unanimity  of  Canadian  politicians.  Now 
and  again  these  come  bubbling  up  to  the  surface,  as  they  did  during  the 
Boer  War,  when  Mr.  Bourassa  voiced  the  French-Canadian  feeling 
against  sending  volunteers  to  South  Africa,  and  was  shoutedfdown 
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as  a  traitor  within  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  House.  There  is  a 
general  desire,  however,  among  politicians,  to  keep  racial  animosity 
under.  The  fear  of  it  does  much  to  hold  the  parties  together  under 
their  traditional  names. 

If  a  group  system  were  substituted,  the  race  difficulty  would  be 
inflamed.  Stress  would  be  laid  upon  points  of  difference  rather 
than  on  points  of  unanimity.  A  very  uncomfortable  situation  might 
be  created.  For  this  cause — as  well  as  for  the  reason  that  unless  the 
two  old  parties  dominate  the  situation  they  could  not  divide  the 
spoils — there  is  a  tacit  agreement  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
to  keep  things  as  they  are. 

A  third  party  would  have  little  chance  of  cutting  in  unless,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  the  big  business  interests  decided  to  support  it. 
The  Machine  is  immensely  important  in  Canadian  elections.  The 
mass  of  people  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  politics  to  care  much 
what  individual  gets  in.  They  are  too  busy  looking  after  their 
business  and  getting  rich.  They  belong  to  one  party  or  the  other,  vote 
the  party  ticket,  and  trouble  their  heads  no  further  either  as  to  the 
capacity  or  as  to  the  personal  character  of  the  men  who  represent  them. 
L  J  They  are  so  indifferent,  even,  as  to  put  up  with  the  defiling  of  the 
Spring  of  Justice,  which  is  bound  to  result  from  the  appointment  of 
judges  for  political  reasons.  No  lawyer  pretends  that  they  are  put 
on  the  Bench  for  any  other  cause.  There  are  strong,  capable  judges, 
both  in  the  Dominion  and  the  provincial  courts,  but  they  are  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule.  I  was  in  one  of  the  Toronto  courts 
attending  the  trial  of  an  action,  and  the  obvious  incapacity  of  one  of 
the  three  occupants  of  the  Bench  made  me  ask  a  barrister  friend  how 
he  got  there.  I  was  told,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  had 
been  sent  as  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  some  scandal,  and  had 
duly  whitewashed  the  Government.  This  was  his  reward.  Another 
was  a  respectable  nonentity.  The  third  was  clearly  an  able  man — 
and  I  found  he  is  reckoned  an  unusually  good  judge. 

It  will  be  a  disaster  for  Canada  if  she  adopts  the  same  cynical 
attitude  towards  political  jobs  as  prevails  in  the  United  States.  The 
American  business  man  says,  *  So  long  as  they  leave  me  alone  to  make 
money,  the  politicians  can  do  anything  they  please.'  Even  when 
he  is  goaded  into  grumbling  he  never  thinks  of  taking  part  in  the 
government  of  his  country  himself.  I  once  asked  a  rich  man  in 
Chicago  why  he  did  not  go  into  politics.  He  had  been  speaking  of 
the  low  tone  which  pervaded  Congress.  *  I've  got  my  business  to 
look  after,'  he  replied.  He  had  more  money  than  he  or  his  family 
could  ever  need.  He  admitted  that.  But  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  ceasing  to  make  it.  Money  was  his  master.  It  claimed 
all  his  energies  still. 

Happily  the  British  spirit  is  at  war  with  the  American  spirit 
for  the  possession  of  Canada's  soul.  Throughout  the  Dominion 
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one  finds  evidence  of  a  feeling  that  the  reign  of  '  Graft  and  Grab  ' 
has  lasted  long  enough.  A  resolute  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
churches  to  induce  Canadians  to  purify  politics,  and  insist  upon  a 
higher  public  morality.  Thus  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
recently  applauded  a  declaration  that  graft  is  the  '  monster  vice  ' 
in  Canada  to-day ;  the  Toronto  Anglican  Synod  passed  a  special 
resolution  condemning  corruption  in  politics ;  and  a  number  of 
Methodist  Annual  Conferences  have  done  the  same.  Here  is  a  para- 
graph from  the  pastoral  address  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Methodist  Con- 
ference : 

It  is  matter  for  national  humiliation  and  shame  that  during  the  year  in 
political  and  Governmental  circles  grave  scandals  have  arisen  reflecting  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  some  holding  high  positions.  Dishonesty,  greed,  and 
graft  and  race-track  gambling,  are  terms  which  have  occupied  large  space  in 
the  public  print ;  and  we  fear  they  only  too  faithfully  represent  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  searching  investigation  will  bring  the 
hidden  things  of  iniquity  to  light,  and  that  the  guilty  will  meet  with  deserved 
condemnation  and  punishment.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  the  moral  strength  and  stability  of  the  people  of  the  land,  that 
those  who  occupy  positions  of  honour  and  trust  should  be  men  of  unblemished 
reputation  and  irreproachable  character. 

In  his  charge  to  the  Anglican  Synod  of  the  same  province,  Bishop 
Worrell  wrote  : 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  state  of  politics  in  Canada  is  far  from  clean. 
There  are  undoubtedly  in  all  ranks  men  of  high  ideals,  ability  in  affairs  and 
purity  of  life,  but  there  is  also  a  parasitic  condition  steadily  growing,  which,  if  not 
eradicated,  may  render  barren  and  unfruitful  the  promising  life  of  our  fair 
Dominion.  When  the  brown-tail  moth  showed  itself  in  our  orchards  the  Govern- 
ment led  a  determined  crusade  against  it,  and  those  interested  joined  in  the 
fray.  If  the  graft  pest  is  to  be  checked  there  must  be  a  similar  movement. 

Nor  are  the  newspapers  behindhand  in  adding  their  testimony. 
The  political  organs  denounce  the  opposite  side.  The  independent 
sheets  attack  both  parties.  The  Montreal  Gazette,  in  a  recent  issue 
(27th  of  May,  1907),  commented  ironically  upon  the  disclosures  of 
railway  frauds  against  the  Russian  people  by  giving  a  list  of  various 
scandals  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  Dominion,  and  declared  that 

every  job  alleged  against  the  Russian  autocracy  has  been  paralleled  in  kind  in 
Canada. 

First,  there  is  the  awful  example  of  the  Inter-colonial  Railway,  probably 
as  to  construction  the  most  costly  single  track  system  in  North  America,  serving 
a  good  traffic-bearing  country,  with  little  or  no  competition  during  much  of  the 
year,  and  in  connection  with  much  of  its  length  no  competition  at  all,  but  so 
mishandled,  that  one  of  its  managers,  giving  up  his  job  in  disgust,  said  it  was 
run  like  a  comic  opera. 

Some  years  it  does  not  earn  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  every  year  it  needs  a  grant  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  million  dollars 
out  of  the  Treasury,  to  keep  it  in  condition  to  do  at  a  loss  the  business  that 
comes  to  it. 

When  land  is  to  be  bought  for  the  road,  somebody  who  knows  what  is  intended 
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obtains  possession  of  it,  and  turns  it  over  to  the  Government  at  40,  50,  and  100 
per  cent,  advance.  This  is  established  by  the  records  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
courts  of  the  land. 

There  has  been  no  Russian  land  business  worse  in  principle  than  the  last 
issue  of  land  scrip  by  the  Laurier  Government  to  the  half-breeds  in  Dakota, 
United  States.  Before  the  order  for  the  issue  had  been  made  public,  inside 
speculators  had  obtained  transfers  to  themselves  of  the  half-breeds'  claims  to 
lands  it  was  never  expected  they  would  make  use  of. 

The  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company  was  as  bad  in  kind  and  well  up  to 
being  as  bad  in  extent  as  what  Russia  can  show.  Friends  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  permitted  to  get  for  about  a  dollar  an  acre  huge  tracts  of  land  which 
they  sold  immediately  to  settlers  at  six  dollars  and  eight  dollars  an  acre. 

In  the  Galway  Ranch  case,  a  Government  lease  for  a  valuable  tract  of  grazing 
land  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  an  unknown  person  in  the  United  States. 
Though  he  never  turned  up  to  complete  the  transaction,  it  was  kept  alive  for 
him  for  years.  Finally,  a  member  of  Parliament  presented  himself  at  the 
departmental  office  with  the  necessary  documents,  got  the  lease  transferred,  and 
a  little  while  later  sold  his  interest  in  it  for  about  a  hundred  times  what  he  had 
paid. 

Another  man,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  election  to  Parliament,  secured 
a  litigious  right  in  a  section  of  land,  got  it  confirmed  by  the  Government,  which 
for  the  purpose  disregarded  the  report  of  one  of  its  own  inspectors,  and  then 
he  found  himself  owner  of  a  town  site  which  some  have  valued  at  200,000  dollars. 

As  for  river  and  harbour  works,  dredging,  &c.,  the  thing  has  become  almost 
laughable.  Carpet-dealers,  doctors,  shoemakers,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  who  support  the  Government,  get  contracts  which  they  sub-let  to 
dredgers,  making  something  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

Alongside  of  these  denunciations  of  dishonesty  there  are  fre- 
quently to  be  found  scathing  comments  upon  the  private  lives  of 
certain  politicians  not  remarkable  for  their  domestic  virtues.  Lurid 
stories  are  told  of  their  escapades,  and  in  at  least  two  cases  publicity 
has  driven  notorious  evil-livers  from  office.  Yet  some  whose  dis- 
regard of  decency  has  been  most  flagrant  still  remain. 

There  is  at  Calgary  an  amusing  but  disreputable  little  weekly 
called  the  Eye-Opener.  It  is  non-political,  and  it  calls  spades  spades, 
without  considering  anybody's  feelings.  In  consequence  it  is  widely 
read.  Even  those  who  object  to  the  pothouse  style  in  which  it  dis- 
cusses public  matters  and  public  men  admit  that  it  generally  gets  the 
right  pig  by  the  ear.  I  quote  the  following  passage  in  order  to  show 
what  kind  of  accusations  are  made  openly  against  men  of  high  position 
who  take  no  action  against  their  accusers.  The  paragraphs  were 
written  by  way  of  protest  at  a  time  when  it  was  rumoured  that  a 
certain  politician  was  to  be  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Strathcona 
as  High  Commissioner  in  London.  I  suppress  his  identity.  But 
please  note  that  wherever  I  put  dashes  the  Eye-Opener  boldly  printed 
the  name  in  full  without  any  attempt  to  shield  itself  from  a  possible 
libel  suit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when becomes  installed  in  the  post  of  High 

Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  England,  he  will  endeavour  to  abstain 
from  any  of  his  high  jinks.  The  slightest  peccadillo  of  a  certain  nature,  and 
it  will  be for  the  first  steamer  west.  . 
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Mr.  Haldane  is  Minister  of  War  over  there.  Imagine  that  grave  and  reverend 
seigneur  in  an  episode  such  as  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  our  own  Minister 
of . 

went  on  an  official  visit  to  Toronto,  and  the  officers  of  the  militia  gave 

him  a  banquet.  ,  to  put  it  mildly,  got  sloppy  at  the  walnuts  and  wine 

stage,  mounted  the  table,  and  danced  a  Highland  fling,  accompanying  himself 
on  a  fiddle,  just  to  show  them,  as  he  explained,  that  he  could  perform  this 
salt  atonal  feat  without  kicking  the  decanters  and  glasses  off  the  table.  .  .  .  On 

this  occasion wore  full  uniform,  what  of,  we  don't  know,  but  it  was  some 

official  garb  he  was  entitled  to  as  Minister  of  the  Crown,  Knight,  Privy  Councillor, 
or  Colonel.  After  the  banquet,  he,  accompanied  by  some  choice  spirits,  visited 
a  district  of  the  town  where  the  wicked  seldom  if  ever  cease  from  troubling.  A 

blank  of  a  day  or  two  occurs  at  this  point.  At  any  rate,  when returned  to 

his  hotel,  he  was  minus  his  uniform,  and  looking  very  tough  in  a  suit  of  slops 
that  he  had  rustled  somewhere.  There  was  some  great  official  function  on  just 
about  this  juncture,  and  this  delectable  Minister  of  the  Crown  could  not  appear 
because  he  had  lost  his  plumage  of  office. 

I  may  add  that  similar  stories  and  worse  are  told  about  this 
particular  politician  all  over  Canada.  Of  course,  the  rumour  of  his 
appointment  turned  out  to  be  baseless. 

No  doubt  that  quotation  from  the  Eye-Opener  will  seem  to  many 
to  be  poor  evidence,  and  if  it  stood  by  itself  it  certainly  would  be. 
In  any  case,  I  do  not  offer  it  as  evidence,  but  merely  as  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  public  men  are  discussed.  Here,  however, 
is  a  weightier  sermon  on  the  same  text — an  article  making  the  same 
charge,  though  in  a  different  vein.  It  is  from  the  Daily  News 
Advertiser  of  Vancouver,  12th  of  June,  1907  : 

From  time  to  time  in  the  press  of  Eastern  Canada,  and  in  telegraphic 
despatches  from  Ottawa  and  other  places  there  are  reports,  more  or  less  indefinite, 
hinting  at  scandals  concerning  members  and  ex-members  of  the  Dominion 
Cabinet.  Some  support  has  been  given  to  there  being  some  foundation  of  fact 
in  these  rumours  by  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
by  the  reports  that  other  vacancies  are  likely  to  occur  before  long.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  political  opponents  of  the  present  Federal 
Administration  may  use  these  rumours  as  a  basis  on  which  to  make  attacks 
on  men  holding  high  office  in  the  Government.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  receive 
such  reports  with  caution,  and  not  to  give  entire  credence  to  statements  which, 
although  they  may  contain  a  modicum  of  truth,  may  be  exaggerated  and  contain 
much  that  is  without  foundation.  .  .  . 

But  while  this  is  so,  the  people  of  Canada  as  a  whole  demand  that  those  to 
whom  they  entrust  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  should  be  of  good  character 
and  morals  in  their  private  associations  as  well  as  in  their  public  capacity. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  a  number  of  men, 
prominent  in  public  life  during  the  last  few  years,  have  been  unworthy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  In  the  case  of  some  of  them  the  suspicions  that  have 
been  bruited  about  seem  to  have  been  well  founded,  since  they  have  resigned 
their  offices.  Others,  whose  names  have  been  associated  by  rumour  with 
incidents  incompatible  with  the  high  standard  of  private  and  public  morality, 
still  occupy  positions,  which,  if  these  rumours  are  true,  they  are  not  worthy  to 
fill.  ... 

There  is  a  very  close  connection  between  such  things  and  political  corruption 
and  graft.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that  of  late  years  a  decadence  has  been 
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visible  in  Canadian  public  life.  In  too  many  cases  men  have  sought  to  enter 
Parliamentary  life,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  rendering  useful  service  to  the 
country,  as  for  the  hope  that  they  might  thereby  secure  emoluments  or  other 
advantages  for  themselves.  There  has  been  more  than  one  instance  of  this 
kind  brought  to  light,  and  the  accession  to  wealth  of  others  without  any  visible 
means  of  securing  it  in  a  legitimate  manner  raises  a  feeling  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  present  political  situation  in  Canada.  The  best  men  in  both 
parties,  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people,  desire  that  the  purity  of 
public  life,  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  those  taking  part  in  it,  should  be  main- 
tained, and  those  guilty  of  offending  against  these  things  be  relegated  to  that 
obscurity  from  which,  in  the  public  interests,  they  should  never  have  emerged. 

Public  opinion  in  the  past  has  been  far  too  lax.  But  the  effort 
being  made  to  awaken  the  national  conscience  is  already  beginning 
to  effect  its  purpose.  If  the  '  best  men  in  both  parties '  would  only 
speak  out  plainly,  the  hands  of  the  religious  and  journalistic  leaders 
of  thought  would  be  strengthened  greatly.  If,  further,  these  '  best 
men  '  would  refuse  to  have  dealings  with  any  politician  of  even  doubt- 
ful repute  they  would  ensure  the  success  of  the  Pure  Politics  cam- 
paign. Upon  its  success  or  failure  the  good  name  of  Canada  depends. 

H.  HAMILTON  FYFE. 
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OXFORD  AND    THE  NATION 


FOR  the  last  half-century  our  educational  system  has  been  in  the 
melting-pot.  Royal  Commissions,  legislative  enactments,  adminis- 
trative codes,  have  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  No  part 
of  the  system  (if  '  system '  be  a  term  applicable  to  chaotic  medley) 
has  escaped.  The  process  began  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  1850  ; 
the  turn  of  the  public  schools  came  next ;  the  elementary  education 
of  the  poorer  classes  was  reorganised  in  1870 ;  the  ancient  universities 
were  again  overhauled  in  1877  ;  and  from  1877  to  1907  scarcely  a  year 
has  passed  without  some  attempted  amendment  of  one  part  of  the 
system  or  another.  A  protracted  series  of  experiments  cannot  be 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  of  administrators,  to  the 
efficiency  of  teachers,  or  to  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  taught. 
But  however  disagreeable  the  process,  no  one  will  deny  that  in  this 
case  it  was  inevitable.  The  Victorian  era  witnessed  a  profound 
modification  of  our  institutions,  social,  industrial,  and,  above  all, 
political.  That  the  educational  system  should  be  made  to  conform 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  new  conditions  was  imperative.  Failure 
to  secure  readjustment  would  have  meant  either  atrophy  or  revolu- 
tion— perhaps  both.  Never  was  the  greatest  of  political  philosophers 
more  truly  inspired  than  when  he  wrote  :  '  Nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  the  stability  of  a  polity  as  a  matter  now  universally  despised 
— education  in  the  spirit  of  the  polity.' l  The  English  '  polity ' 
has  in  the  last  half-century  been  transformed,  and  the  centre  of 
political  gravity  has  more  than  once  shifted.  To  have  left  the 
educational  system  unchanged  would  have  been  to  set  at  naught 
the  warnings  of  Aristotle,  and  inevitably  to  incur  the  dangers  which 
he  foresaw.  The  rule  of  the  Whigs  survived  for  just  a  generation 
the  nominal  overthrow  of  their  ascendency  in  1832 ;  not  until  the 
death  of  Lord  Palmerston  did  the  middle  classes  come  into  their 
kingdq^^  The  rule  of  the  bourgeois  survived — again  by  a  generation 
— the  pmitical  enfranchisement  of  the  manual  workers ;  not  until 
1906  did  the  world  awaken  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  change  effected 
by  the  Acts  of  1867  and  1884,  1888  and  1894.  Will  '  Labour  '  become 

1  Aristotle,  Politics,  v.  ii. 
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(to  adapt  Carlyle's  phrase)  a  '  seeing  rational  giant,'  or  will  it  pull 
down  the  house  about  our  ears  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the  answer  to  another 
question,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss. 

One  reassuring  symptom  may  be  noted  at  once.  Simultaneously 
with  the  realisation  of  their  political  powers  there  has  come  to  the 
new  governing  class  a  realisation  of  their  deficiencies  in  an  important 
direction.  The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  with  its  sub- 
sequent amendments,  has  taught  the  manual  worker  to  read  and 
write  and  cipher ;  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  have  done  some- 
thing for  his  training  as  a  part  of  the  industrial  machine ;  but  no 
real  attempt — nationally  organised  or  on  a  sufficiently  wide  basis — 
has  yet  been  made  to.  equip  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  most  respon- 
sible functions — to  educate  him  in  citizenship,  to  inspire  him  with 
'  the  spirit  of  the  polity.'  The  danger  of  neglecting  this  side  of 
education  was  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb. 
'  Elementary  instruction,'  he  wrote,  '  unless  crowned  by  something 
higher  is  not  only  barren,  but  may  even  be  dangerous.  It  is  not 
well  to  teach  our  democracy  to  read  unless  we  also  teach  it  to 
think.'  The  really  significant  factor  in  the  present  problem  is  that 
the  '  democracy '  is  realising  for  itself  the  truth  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb's 
dictum,  and  is  beginning  to  demand,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
training  in  citizenship,  without  which  the  exercise  of  political 
functions  must  be  fraught  with  peril  to  the  commonweal. 

Of  the  genuineness  of  the  demand  there  is  abundant  evidence. 
In  a  paper  recently  contributed  to  a  conference  at  Oxford  Mr.  Walter 
Nield,  the  president  of  the  North- Western  Co-operative  Education 
Committees'  Association,  used  these  significant  words  : 

We  workpeople  are  prepared  to  admit  our  educational  shortcomings.  We 
fully  realise  that  we  should  be  better  equipped  if  we  possessed  a  wider  culture. 
Still,  the  fault  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  workers.  Great  numbers  of 
them  have  lived  up  to  their  opportunities,  and,  considering  how  meagre  those 
opportunities  have  been,  they  have  achieved  a  fair  measure  of  success.  .  .  . 
The  one  outstanding  feature  that  augurs  well  for  the  nation  is  that  not  only  are 
the  leaders  of  the  workers  realising  the  importance  of  higher  education,  but  it 
is  finding  expression  among  the  rank  and  file  as  well.  They  are  very  anxious 
to  remove  the  stigma  of  ignorance  from  their  name.  .  .  .  We  want  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  University  of  Oxford  to  consider  seriously  what  they  can 
do  to  help  on  the  work  of  education  amongst  us.  .  .  .  We  want  Oxford  to  put 
before  us  that  education  which  we  and  they  are  assured  will  make  us  better 
citizens.  .  .  .  "We  have  the  faith  which  inspires  us  with  the  conviction  that  our 
appeal  will  not  be  in  vain — that  the  doors  of  this  historic  University  will  be 
opened  so  wide  that  the  sons  of  toil  will  pass  through,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  higher  life. 

|^B 

Indications  of  this  new  temper  among  working  men  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  Mr.  Nield's  appeal  to  the  University 
— an  appeal  not  devoid  either  of  pathos  or  of  political  significance 
— may  be  safely  accepted  as  symptomatic.  The  'democracy  '  is 
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knocking,  not  timidly  or  half-heartedly,  at  the  doors  of  the  ancient 
universities,2  and  is  demanding,  not  a  bread  and  butter  education, 
not  technical  instruction,  not  equipment  for  the  industrial  struggle, 
but  a  training  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

II 

Simultaneously  with  the  demand  of  the  working  classes  for  the 
guidance  and  help  of  Oxford  we  have  two  other,  not  unrelated, 
developments.  From  one  quarter  Oxford  is  confronted  with  an 
insistent  demand  for  the  enlargement  of  her  curriculum  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  scientific  research.  For  the  satisfaction  of  these 
new  but  acknowledged  claims  the  existing  endowments  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  admittedly  inadequate.  Oxford,  therefore,  following  the 
example  of  Cambridge,  has  been  compelled,  through  her  Chancellor 
and  Vice-Chancellor,  to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  nation  at 
large  to  give  her  the  means  of  meeting  reasonable  demands. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  University  itself  there  are  several  strong  currents 
of  opinion  converging  in  the  direction  of  a  large  measure  of  adminis- 
trative, and  even  of  organic  reform.  To  such  opinion  expression 
has  lately  been  given  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  and  it  is  hinted, 
not  obscurely,  that  re-endowment  ought  to  be  preceded,  or  at  least 
accompanied,  by  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  machinery  for  which 
new  motive  power  is  demanded. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  worth  while  (i.)  to  state 
briefly  what  has  been  already  done ;  and  (ii.)  to  discuss  the  specific 
suggestions  for  further  reform. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  Lord  John  Kussell  in  1850  is  the 
real  starting-point  in  the  modern  history  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Thanks  to  the  prescient  wisdom  of  men  like  Provost  Eveleigh  of 
Oriel  and  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  something 
had  already  been  done  in  the  previous  half-century  to  infuse  new 
life  into  the  dry  bones.  Oriel  College  opened  its  Fellowships  to 
competition  in  1795,  and  the  walls  of  the  Oriel  Common-Room,  papered 
with  portraits  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  early  Victorian  era, 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  results.  Balliol  College  about  the 
same  time  did  the  same  thing  for  its  scholars,  with  results  manifest 
to  the  world.  A  new  examination  system  was  instituted  by  the 
University  in  1800,  and  much  was  done  to  provide  incentives  to 
industry  and  to  redeem  the  '  Degree  Exercise '  from  the  farcical 
condition  described  by  Vicesimus  Knox. 

2  Throughout  this  article  I  write  of  '  Oxford '  instead  of  the  '  older  universities,' 
partly  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  simplicity,  partly  because  it  is  with  Oxford  only  that 
I  have  intimate  acquaintance,  and  partly  because  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  a  distinguished 
representative  of  Cambridge,  appears  to  resent  the  suggestion  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  universities  are  parallel.  (See  Debate  in  House  of  Lords,  the  24th  of 
July,  1907.) 
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But,  with  all  this,  Oxford  continued  to  be  exclusively  Anglican 
in  colour,  and  to  an  unreasonable  extent  aristocratic  in  texture. 
A  University  which  gave  to  the  nation,  in  rapid  succession,  three  such 
rulers  as  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
not  be  regarded  as  unmindful  of  its  functions  as  an  educator  of  the 
'  governing  classes.'  A  society  which  gave  birth  to  Newman,  Keble, 
Pusey,  Arnold,  Jowett,  and  Stanley,  which  provided  the  nidus  not 
only  for  the  Anglican  revival,  but  for  the  liberal  theological  move- 
ment, was  obviously  not  barren  or  atrophied.  But  in  the  State 
and  in  the  nation  conditions  were  changing  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.  The  industrial  revolution  had  endowed  new  classes  with 
wealth ;  the  repeal  of  Caroline  tests  and  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
admitted  them  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  State.  But 
though  politically  supreme,  the  new  middle  class — so  far  as  it  was 
Nonconformist  in  creed — was  denied  participation  in  the  educa- 
tional benefits  afforded  by  Oxford.  The  intervention  of  the  State 
was  required  to  liberate  the  University  from  the  toils  in  which  she  had 
been  enmeshed  by  Tudor  and  Stuart  legislation. 

The  Commission  of  1850,  with  the  resulting  legislation  of  1854, 
went  some  way  towards  this  end.  Subscription  to  the  Anglican 
Articles  was  no  longer  required,  either  at  matriculation  or  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  Bachelor's  degree.  The  Nonconformist  thus 
obtained  admission  to  the  University  curriculum,  but  he  was  still 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  its  government,  in  its  teaching 
or  examining  functions,  and  in  its  permanent  endowments,  such 
as  Headships  and  Fellowships.  How  strong  was  the  spirit  of  Anglican 
monopoly  may  be  judged  from  the  persistent  opposition  offered  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  removal  of  the  remaining  barriers  : 

I  do  not  know  [he  said,  speaking  in  1863]  in  what  manner  it  would  be 
possible  to  govern  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  upon  the  principle 
of  a  general  mixture  of  belief  in  the  governing  body.  ...  It  is  a  fair  and  just 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  that  the  governing  body  in  her 
universities  and  her  colleges  should  be  composed  of  her  members. 

But  two  years  later  the  champion  of  Anglican  Oxford  ceased 
to  be  her  official  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
General  Election  of  1865  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  link  with  Toryism 
was  abruptly  snapped,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  measures  of  his 
first  ministry  was  devoted  to  the  abolition  of  University  tests.  The 
principles  of  the  University  Tests  Act  of  1871  received  still  wider 
application  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Executive  Commission 
of  1877,  and  the  protracted  struggle  was  at  an  end.  The  Anglican 
monopoly  was  finally  broken,  all  barriers  of  creed  were  thrown  down, 
and  men  of  all  religions  and  of  none  were  freely  admitted  to  every 
branch  of  study  and  to  all  degrees  (save  those  in  theology),  to  equal 
participation  in  emoluments  and  endowments,  and  to  every  kind  of 
office,  professional,  tutorial,  disciplinary  or  administrative  alike  hi  the 
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University  and  the  colleges.3  Thus  one  supremely  important  step  was 
taken  towards  restoring  to  the  University  that  national  character  of 
which  it  was  deprived  by  Elizabethan  and  Caroline  legislation. 

During  the  same  period  (1850-1900)  other  steps  were  taken 
in  the  same  direction,  some  by  spontaneous  movement  from  within, 
some  under  external  pressure.  In  the  first  place,  large  changes  were 
effected  in  the  government  of  the  University :  the  old  Hebdomadal 
Board  of  *  Heads '  was  transformed  into  an  elected  Council,  and 
Congregation — the  body  of  resident  graduates — was  revived  and 
entrusted  with  large  powers  of  criticism,  revision,  and  amendment, 
though  it  is  still  denied  the  right  to  initiate  legislation.  Another 
important  advance  was  registered  by  the  widening  of  the  range 
of  studies.  Prior  to  1850  the  only  honour  schools  were  those  of 
classics  and  mathematics.  To  these  have  since  been  added  honour 
examinations  in  modern  history  (now  the  largest  final  honour  school), 
in  jurisprudence,  theology,  and  natural  science,  and,  more  recently, 
in  Oriental  studies,  English  language  and  literature,  and  modern 
languages.  An  even  more  strongly  marked  feature  of  the  Oxford 
of  to-day  is  the  multiplication  of  '  diploma '  courses — courses  of  in- 
struction which  are  crowned  by  special  '  diplomas,'  but  which  do  not 
form  an  avenue  to  the  ordinary  degree.  Some  of  these  (such  as  that 
in  scientific  engineering  and  mining  subjects)  are  open  to  graduates  only ; 
others  (e.g.  the  diploma  in  economics,  in  education,  and  in  geography) 
are  open  under  careful  restrictions  not  only  to  non-graduates,  but  even 
to  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  University.  The  possibilities 
opened  out  by  this  development  will  be  indicated  later  on. 

But  no  changes  in  the  last  half-century  have  been  more  important 
than  those  in  the  internal  life  of  the  colleges  and  in  the  relations  of 
the  latter  to  the  University. 

College  life  has  been  revolutionised  in  a  variety  of  ways :  by  the 
abolition  of  celibacy  among  the  Fellows  and  tutors ;  by  the  permis- 
sion, freely  granted,  to  undergraduates  to  reside  in  lodgings  ;  by  the 
development  of  the  system  of  inter-collegiate  lectures ;  by  the  exten- 
sion of  professorial  teaching,  notably  in  natural  science ;  by  the 
revival  of  'non-collegiate'  students,  and  by  the  multiplication  of 
social  and  athletic  clubs,  which,  being  open  to  all  members  of  the 
University,  have  done  much  to  break  down  college  isolation.  Prior 
to  1850  the  typical  college  tutor  was  an  Anglican  clergyman  who 
'  took '  pupils  until  the  time  came  for  him  to  '  take '  a  living,  or 
a  wife,  or  both.  The  first  Commission  virtually  disestablished 
clericalism ;  the  Act  of  1871,  Anglicanism ;  and  the  second  Commission, 
celibacy.  Thus  the  married  lay  tutor  came  into  being.  Every 
college  is  still  bound  to  retain  a  certain  number  of  officials  who  either 
are  celibates  or  are  willing  to  live  the  celibate  life  for  twenty-four 

3  This  statement  requires  slight  modification  as  regards  theological  professorships 
and  examinerships,  but  is  otherwise  substantially  accurate. 
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weeks  in  the  year ;  but  the  typical  college  tutor  of  to-day  is  the  pro- 
fessional man  living  in  the  suburbs  and  going  daily  in  term-time  into 
his  rooms  in  college. 

This  change  has  profoundly  modified  not  only  the  life  of  the 
University  but  the  character  of  the  city.  A  new  residential  Oxford 
has  come  into  being,  and  among  the  residents  are  not  a  few  retired 
clergymen,  Indian  civilians,  soldiers,  and  others  who,  though  taking 
no  part  in  University  teaching  or  administration,  are  Masters  of  Arts, 
and  as  such  qualified  to  vote  in  Convocation,  and  even,  if  resident 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Carfax,  in  Congregation.  Congregation,  as 
explained  above,  is  the  immediate  governing  body  of  the  University, 
and  it  is  this  fact  which  has  led  to  the  demand,  lately  put  forward 
with  some  insistence,  for  a  reform  in  its  constitution.  It  is  urged  that 
ordinary  University  legislation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
doing  the  work  of  the  University,  who  are  acquainted  with  its  needs 
and  conscious  of  its  shortcomings,  and  that  it  should  cease  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  are  accidentally  resident  within  the  University 
area  and  have  ample  leisure  to  enjoy  the  mild  excitement  of  a  summons 
from  the  party  whip.  The  force  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  some 
reform  of  Congregation  must  be  admitted ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  per- 
missible to  deprecate  the  attitude  of  self-satisfied  exclusiveness  which 
would  limit  the  conception  of  a  '  university '  to  a  body  of  resident 
'  dons.'  This  attitude  would  seem  to  be  due  to  a  curious  mixture  of 
antiquarian  pedantry  and  modern  priggishness.  That  the  '  univer- 
sity '  was  originally  a  '  guild  of  teachers  '  is,  of  course,  true  ;  but  many 
who  are  cognisant  of  the  historical  fact  would  hesitate  to  entrust 
the  destinies  of  a  national  institution  exclusively  and  finally  to  the 
resident  teachers. 

Not  remotely  connected  with  the  demand  for  a  reform  of  Con- 
gregation is  the  suggestion  that  '  prize  '  or  non-resident  Fellowships 
should  be  cut  down  in  number  and  value.  One  of  the  most  marked 
changes  effected  by  the  last  Commission  was  to  divide  Fellowships 
into  three  categories  :  (i.)  those  held  in  connexion  with  college  offices  ; 
(ii.)  those  held  in  connexion  with  professorships ;  and  (iii.)  '  prize ' 
Fellowships,  consisting  virtually  of  a  prize  of  1400Z.  awarded  on  the 
result  of  examination  and  without  any  conditions  of  future  service 
to  college  or  University.  Agricultural  depression  has  already  done 
much  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  last  category.  But  some  reformers 
are  not  satisfied  to  accept  the  result  of  an  accident,  but  demand  the 
abolition  or  rigorous  curtailment  of  prize  Fellowships  on  grounds  of 
principle.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  as  a  mere  prize  1400Z.  is  a  dis- 
proportionately large  sum,  nor  could  such  Fellowships  be  defended  if 
they  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  college  administration  or  the 
encouragement  of  research.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would 
be  permanently  advantageous  to  confine  the  government  of  colleges 
to  rasidents,  just  as  it  would  be  doubtful  policy  to  confide  the  entire 
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control  of  university  business  to  the  teachers.  The  evidence  given 
before  the  last  Commission  by  Mr.  Jowett  was  on  this  point  very 
emphatic.  He  advocated  the  multiplication  of  '  prize  '  Fellowships, 
partly  on  the  ground  that  they  afforded  to  '  distinguished  young  men T 
of  small  means  the  chance  of  getting  started  in  a  profession,  but 
still  more  because  non-resident  Fellows  were  a  valuable  link  between 
the  University  and  the  outside  world. 

I  think  them  [he  added]  not  a  bad,  but  a  good  element  in  the  government  of 
a  college,  because  they  prevent  the  residents  from  degenerating  into  a  clique. 
They  bring  the  experience  of  the  outside  world  and  the  knowledge  of  a  younger 
generation  to  bear  upon  the  college. 

Experience  has  falsified  the  expectation  of  increased  revenues- 
entertained  by  the  reformers  of  1877,  and  agricultural  depression 
has  frustrated  many  of  their  schemes ;  but  even  so  the  reasons  adduced 
by  Mr.  Jowett  for  the  preservation,  and  even  the  multiplication,  of 
prize  Fellowships  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside,  and  should  give  pause  to- 
the  reformers  of  to-day. 

Over-sanguine  financial  calculations  have  also  delayed  the  realisa- 
tion of  other  schemes  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Commissioners  of  1877. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  colleges  would  be  able  to  make  large  contribu- 
tions to  University  purposes,  and  that  by  this  means  the  University 
might  be  able  to  fulfil  more  adequately  those  teaching  functions 
which  had  become  more  and  more  the  monopoly  of  the  colleges. 
To  some  extent  this  hope  has  been  realised.  A  large  number  of  new 
professorships,  readerships,  and  lectureships  have  been  founded 
and  endowed,  and  in  some  subjects,  such  as  natural  science  and  English 
literature,  the  teaching  is  predominantly  in  the  hands  of  University 
teachers.  But  side  by  side  with  this  increased  provision  for  University 
teaching  there  has  taken  place  a  remarkable  development  in  college 
teaching.  On  the  one  hand,  the  college  tutor  has  to  a  large  extent 
superseded  the  private  tutor  or  '  coach ' — particularly  in  the  honour 
schools  ;  on  the  other,  the  college  lecturers  have  become  to  all  intents- 
and  purposes  University  lecturers.  Nowadays  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  a  college  lecturer  lecturing  to  100  or  150  men,  of  whom 
less  than  a  dozen  are  members  of  his  own  college.  The  elaboration  of 
this  scheme  of  inter-collegiate  lecturing  has  conduced  to  economy  and 
efficiency  in  many  ways.  Large  audiences  give  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  individual  lecturer,  and  afford  opportunities  for  division 
of  labour  among  the  tutors,  a  process  which  can  hardly  fail  to  result 
in  increased  efficiency  in  subjects  which  every  day  demand  higher 
specialisation.  In  the  great  honour  schools  the  organisation  of  teach- 
ing could  hardly  be  more  complete  ;  that  the  same  process  must  be 
before  long  applied  to  the  teaching  of  pass  subjects  is  as  inevitable 
as  it  is  desirable. 
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III 

But  changes  of  constitution,  the  better  organisation  of  teaching, 
the  encouragement  of  research,  the  readjustment  of  the  relations 
between  the  University  and  the  colleges,  and  even  the  redistribution  of 
endowments,  will  not  in  themselves  solve  the  problem  by  which  the 
older  Universities  are  at  this  moment  confronted.  The  contributors 
to  the  valuable  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Times  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  appear  to  be  dimly  conscious  of  this  fact.  But 
the  title  given  to  the  series — '  Oxford  and  the  Nation ' — raised 
expectations  which  are  imperfectly  fulfilled.  The  writers  are  perhaps 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  shortcomings  of  '  Oxford '  than 
with  the  requirements  of  the  '  nation.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  the  task  which  lies  immediately  ahead  of  university  reformers  is 
twofold.  They  must  not  only  press  for  such  changes  as  will  conduce 
to  the  highest  internal  efficiency  in  learning,  in  teaching,  and  in 
administration,  but  they  must  render  the  University  more  serviceable 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  They  must,  in  fact,  as  the  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham so  eloquently  insisted  in  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  recognise  the  new  connotation  of  an  old  term,  '  governing 
classes,'  and  must  take  effective  steps  to  educate  our  new  '  masters.' 

The  Oxford  reformers  of  1850  were  in  their  day  acutely  conscious 
of  the  same  necessity,  and  the  Commissioners  put  in  the  forefront  of 
their  report  a  recognition  of  those  '  national  responsibilities '  which 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  were  anxious  to  fulfil. 

The  University  [said  Professor  Hussey]  seems  bound  to  do  something  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  population,  and  especially  to 
make  more  openings  for  those  for  whom  a  great  part  of  its  advantages  were 
always  intended — the  youths  of  promise  who  have  not  at  present  the  means  of 
obtaining  university  education  for  themselves. 

'  I  look,'  said  Mr.  Osborne  Gordon  of  Christ  Church,  '  for  the 
extension  of  the  University  to  the  poor.'  The  opinions  of  Gordon 
were  quoted  with  approval  by  Mr.  Mark  Pattison.  '  The  ideal  of  a 
national  university,'  so  the  latter  insisted  to  the  Commissioners,  '  is 
that  it  should  be  co-extensive  with  the  nation  ;  it  should  be  the  common 
source  of  the  whole  of  the  higher  (or  secondary)  instruction  for  the 
country.'  '  The  University  should,'  as  Gordon  has  put  it,  '  strike 
its  roots  firmly  into  the  subsoil  of  society,  and  draw  from  it  new 
elements  of  life  and  sustenance  of  mental  and  moral  power.' 

The  suggestions  urged  by  such  men  upon  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners at  Oxford  were  put  into  more  definite  shape  by  Lord 
Arthur  Hervey,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1855.  This  scarce  and  interesting  pamphlet  contains 
detailed  suggestions  for  supplying  the  literary,  scientific,  and  mechanics' 
institutes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  lecturers  from  the  Univer- 
sities. It  has  been  [he  writes]  an  obvious  matter  of  consideration 
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to  [the  Universities],  as  to  the  Legislature,  whether  they  cannot 
in  any  way  enlarge  and  widen  the  circle  of  their  direct  action,  and 
make  themselves  in  a  yet  fuller  sense  the  educators  and  enlighteners 
of  the  country  ;  nor  could  anything  more  conduce  to  their  conciliating 
to  themselves  the  affection  and  support  of  all  classes  in  the  land  than 
the  devising  of  some  means  by  which  all  classes  should  derive  direct 
instruction  and  pleasure  from  the  fountain-head  of  the  Universities 
themselves. 

Lord  Arthur  Hervey's  pamphlet,  written  just  half  a  century  ago, 
contains  a  remarkably  prescient  anticipation  of  what  is  now  commonly 
known  as  '  University  Extension.' 

But  for  the  moment  nothing  came  of  the  suggestions.  The  time 
was  not  yet  ripe.  The  Elementary  Education  Act  was  still  twenty 
years  ahead ;  half  a  century  was  to  elapse  before  even  the  cadre  of  a 
secondary  system  was  evolved,  and  coherence  and  completeness  are 
still  to  seek.  But,  apart  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  demand,  the 
supply  of  higher  education,  undertaken  by  peripatetic  University 
lecturers,  was  impossible  until  the  railway  system  was  much  more 
elaborately  developed  than  it  was  in  1850. 

It  was,  therefore,  natural,  though  perhaps  slightly  illogical,  that 
the  first  step  towards  extra-mural  activity  on  the  part  of  the  University 
should  have  been  directed  to  examination  rather  than  teaching. 
It  was  also  natural,  seeing  that  the  scheme  saw  the  light  between 
1832  and  1867,  that  it  should  be  primarily  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  middle  classes.  *  The  education  of  the  middle  classes,'  wrote 
Dr.  Temple  in  1857,  *  suffers  from  the  want  of  any  definite  aim  to 
guide  the  work  of  the  schoolmasters,  and  from  the  want  of  any 
trustworthy  tests  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  schools.' 
As  a  result  of  the  representations  of  Dr.  Temple,  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Thomas  Acland,  of  Mr.  Tait,  and  others,  the  University  of  Oxford 
instituted  the  Local  Examination  system.  *  A  career  of  almost  un- 
bounded usefulness,'  wrote  Mr.  Acland  in  1858,  '  seems  open  to  the 
Universities  if  they  will  respond  to  the  call  of  the  nation  for  aid  in 
supplying  a  better  general  education  to  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen.'  Thus  the  Local  Examination  system  came  into 
being.  Cambridge  quickly  followed  the  lead  of  Oxford,  and, 
indeed,  bettered  her  example.  If  the  Universities  may  under- 
take to  examine  those  who  are  not  matriculated  members  of 
their  own  societies,  why  not  teach  them  as  well  ?  This  further 
development  was  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  by  the  energy  and  persistence  of  Professor  James  Stuart, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  University  Extension  in  the 
present,  more  limited  acceptance  of  the  term.  The  work  initiated  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1873  was  extended  to  London  by  a 
joint  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  committee  in  1876,  and  after 
one  or  two  tentative  and  ineffectual  attempts  was  vigorously  and 
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systematically  undertaken  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1885.  For 
some  time  past  it  had  been  persistently  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  Oxford  by  Mr.  Percival,  afterwards  President  of  Trinity,  and  now 
Bishop  of  Hereford  ;  and  still  more  by  Mr.  Jowett._>  In  1875  the  latter 
wrote  to  Mr.  Goschen : 

There  is  another  question  which  interests  me,  and  will  probably  interest  you, 
though  nobody  cares  about  it  here.  It  seems  to  me  a  great  pity  that  the 
University  should  allow  the  movement  for  university  education  in  the  large 
towns  to  pass  out  of  their  hands,  but  they  can  get  no  hold  over  these  unless 
they  allow  some  portion  of  their  funds  to  be  used  for  this  object.  ...  It  is  not  a 
political  or  ecclesiastical  question.  Could  you  speak  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  some 
of  the  leading  persons  in  either  party,  and  try  to  impress  it  upon  them  ? 

In  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  Jowett  in  1874,  and  entitled 
*  Suggestions  for  University  Eeform,'  he  recurs  more  than  once  to  the 
same  topic : 

To  use  the  revenues  of  the  University  for  this  purpose  would  not  be  an 
alienation,  but  a  most  profitable  investment  of  them ;  while  we  seem  to  be 
going  to  the  large  towns,  we  should  be  really  drawing  them  to  us.  The  Univer 
sity  has  already  prepared  a  scheme  for  examinations  which  will  give  a  general 
direction  to  the  higher  education,  but  we  must  also  provide  the  means  of 
instruction.  .  .  .  What  the  Church  did  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  grammar-school 
and  university  should  now  do  for  them  (the  poorer  class) ;  they  should  cherish 
the  good  seed,  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  knowledge  and  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  They  should  open  a  career  for  superior  natural  abilities ;  they  should 
go  out  to  seek  those  who  cannot  come  to  them. 

Finally,  he  urged  that  a  sum  of  40,OOOZ.  a  year  should,  if  possible, 
be  assigned  to  this  purpose. 

The  seeds  sown  by  Jowett  fell  at  the  moment  into  uncongenial 
soil,  but  they  have  since  germinated,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  yielded  an  abundant  harvest.  The  University  has,  as  Jowett 
urged  it  should,  '  taken  some  pains  '  about  its  extra-mural  work,  and 
the  response  has  been  unexpectedly  encouraging.  Since  1886  the 
University  of  Oxford  has  established  its  '  Extension '  work  in  more 
than  500  towns  ;  its  lecturers  (nearly  200  in  number)  have  delivered 
more  than  30,000  lectures,  T  distributed  in  over  3500  courses,  and 
over  400,000  persons  have  regularly  attended  the  instruction  thus 
provided.  Realising  that  mere  attendance  at  lectures  can  do  little 
more  than  stimulate  a  demand  for  higher  education,  the  University 
authorities  have  encouraged  the  more  serious  students  to  supplement 
the  lectures  by  '  class '  instruction  and  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
test  of  examination.  Finally,  they  have  invited  them  to  visit  Oxford 
itself  for  a  short  period  of  study  in  the  Long  Vacation,  and  have  pro- 
vided them  with  the  best  teaching  which  the  University  can  afford. 
These  Long  Vacation  lectures  are  regularly  attended  by  some  1000  to 
1200  students.  The  dreams  of  Jowett  have  thus  been  largely,  though 
not  completely,  fulfilled.4 

4  Cf.  evidence  of  the  Master  of  Balliol  before  the^Commission  of  1877. 
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IV 

Once  again  we  are  confronted  with  the  demand  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission  *  to  inquire  into  the  endowment,  government, 
administration  and  teaching  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge and  their  constituent  colleges,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  use 
of  their  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  community.' 
The  demand,  as  formulated  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  is  based 
upon  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  country  during  the  last  thirty  years,  upon  the  '  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  older  Universities  in  adapting  themselves  to  modern 
conditions,'  and,  above  all,  upon  the  fundamental  alteration  in  the 
balance  of  political  power  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  It  is 
urged  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  become  to  an  intolerable 
extent  '  playgrounds  for  the  idle  rich ' ;  that  they  admit  unfit  persons, 
and  have  no  adequate  machinery  for  getting  rid  of  them ;  that  endow- 
ments intended  for  the  poor  have  been  largely  diverted  to  the  rich ; 
that  the  energies  of  teachers  are  dissipated  and  misdirected,  and 
that  there  is  too  little  leisure  for,  and  too  little  encouragement  to,  the 
advancement  of  learning.  Finally,  it  is  asked  whether  by  a  readjust- 
ment of  resources,  educational  and  financial,  the  Universities  could 
not  be  brought  '  into  more  immediate,  direct  and  effective  relations 
to  all  those  who  really  desire  to  be  students  and  to  profit  by  the  best 
education  the  country  can  afford.' 

Into  the  many  interesting  questions  raised  by  this  demand  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  adequately  here.  In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that, 
however  desirable  it  is  to  exclude  or  to  expel  the  idle  because  they  are 
idle,  it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  exclude  the  rich  because  they  are 
rich.  The  ideal  of  a  national  university  should  be,  indeed,  not  the 
exclusion  of  any  class,  but  the  inclusion  of  all  classes.  Further, 
strongly  as  I  sympathise  with  every  movement  for  the  wider  diffusion  of 
the  benefits  of  university  education,  I  must  confess  to  some  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  Bishop  Gore's  diagnosis  of  the  existing  conditions. 
In  a  careful  statement  presented  to  the  British  Association  5  by  Dr. 
Brereton  Baker,  of  Christ  Church,  it  was  shown  that  there  is  far  less 
misappropriation  of  endowments  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  number  of  scholars 
who  could  have  afforded  to  reside  at  the  University  of  Oxford  without 
the  aid  of  their  emoluments  was  only  6  per  cent.,  and  the  practice 
of  surrendering  emoluments  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  *  At  one 
Oxford  college,'  as  Dr.  Baker  pointed  out,  '  six  out  of  twelve  wealthy 
parents  have  during  the  lost  ten  years  refused  the  emoluments  of 
their  scholarships.'  My  own  experience  entirely  confirms  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Baker.  But  this  point,  though  one  on  which  miscon- 

*  Meeting  at  Leicester,  1907. 
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ception  and  misrepresentation  unfortunately  prevail,  is,  after  all,  one 
of  detail. 

The  really  significant  feature  of  Bishop  Gore's  recent  utterance 
is  that  it  appears  to  reflect  to  a  large  extent  the  views  of  the  most 
progressive  among  working-class  educationists.  Among  these  there 
is,  as  I  can  personally  testify,  a  serious  and  sustained  demand  for 
the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  university  education  to  the  workers. 

Can  Oxford  effectually  respond  to  this  demand  ? 

It  will  conduce  to  lucidity  in  answering  this  question  if  the  fact 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  demand  concerns  three  different  classes  of 
people.  There  is  the  boy  of  exceptional  promise,  for  whose  benefit 
an  educational  ladder  has  already  been  erected.  There  is  the  young 
worker  of  high  average  intelligence,  who,  if  born  in  another  class  and 
educated  at  a  first-rate  school,  would  certainly  win  a  scholarship  or 
exhibition.  Finally,  there  is  the  great  mass  of  adult  workers,  who  can- 
not under  any  circumstances  come  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  to 
whom  in  their  provincial  centres  many  of  the  advantages  of  university 
teaching  can  without  difficulty  be  extended. 

By  men  of  exceptional  ability  the  educational  ladder,  as  already 
erected,  can  be  and  has  been  scaled.  That  the  ascent  should  be 
rendered  more  easy,  and  that  the  feat  should  become  more  common, 
is  unanimously  desired  by  all  educationists.  To  deprive  such  lads 
of  the  opportunity  of  ascent  is  sheer  national  waste.  The  State 
has  need  of  the  best  brains  it  can  produce.  But  it  is  not  in  this  class 
that  the  workers  are  primarily  interested,  and  for  this  suggestive 
reason.  The  men  who  climb  the  existing  ladder  and  pass  by  the 
ordinary  avenues  to  high  university  honours  do  not  remain  in  the  class 
from  which  they  sprang.  They  recruit  another  class  and  are  lost 
to  their  own.  The  demand  of  the  workers  is,  therefore,  concerned 
immediately  with  the  two  other  categories  which  I  have  enumerated. 
They  desire,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  shall  be  rendered  possible  for 
considerable  numbers  of  young  working  men  to  spend  at  least  a  year 
or  two  at  Oxford  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  University  by  means  of 
peripatetic  teachers  shall  supply  systematic  instruction,  particularly 
in  civics,  for  the  great  mass  of  working  men  and  women  who  cannot 
go  to  the  University.  They  demand,  in  fact,  that  the  work  at  present 
done  by  Ruskin  College  for  the  few  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  Univer- 
sity itself  for  the  comparatively  many,  and  that  the  University  Exten- 
sion system  shall  be  elaborated  and  endowed. 

Ruskin  College  is  unquestionably  doing  excellent  work,  and  it  is 
doing  it  with  scant  encouragement  and  with  inadequate  resources. 
Established  some  seven  years  ago,  it  has  won  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  confidence  of  working-class  organisations.  The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  has  by  a  series  of  levies  raised  1904Z.  for  its 
support,  and  many  other  trade  unions  and  co-operative  societies 
contribute  regularly  to  its  funds.  Some  300  students  have  passed 
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through  the  Colle  ge,  and  fifty-seven  are  at  present  in  residence.  Among 
them  are  miners,  engineers,  weavers,  joiners,  railwaymen,  steel  smelters, 
compositors,  carters,  and  stone  carvers.  What  is  the  secret  of  its 
success  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  of  all  its 
students  not  one  appears  to  have  deserted  his  trade.  This  is  a  point 
the  significance  of  which  should  be  impressed  upon  university  re- 
formers. The  suspicion  with  which  the  workers  and  their  organisations 
have  been  apt  to  regard  higher  education  has  been  due  to  the  fear 
that  it  would  lift  individual  workers  out  of  their  class.  What  they 
desire  is  that  the  entire  class  should  be  leavened  and  permeated  by  it. 
Nor  will  any  solution  of  the  problem  be  satisfactory  which  does  not 
take  account  of  this  fundamental  factor.  Is  it  beyond  the  wit  of  man 
to  draft  a  scheme  which  shall  satisfy  this  condition  without  com- 
promising the  educational  dignity  of  the  University  ?  It  is,  I  think, 
becoming  obvious  that  in  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  devise 
a  new  curriculum  which,  while  specially  adapted  to  the  ascertained 
needs  of  the  working  classes,  will  not  provide  an  avenue  to  the 
ordinary  degree.  Not  only  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  a  working 
man  to  spend  three  years  at  Oxford,  but  the  attainment  of  the  degree 
would  at  once  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  his  fellows  and  offer 
temptations  which  they  are  anxious  to  withhold.  Probably  some 
development  of  the  existing  diploma  courses,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  above,  would  meet  the  difficulty.  A  diploma,  for  example, 
in  civics  or  in  sociology  obtainable  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years' 
residence  and  instruction  might  provide  what  is  needed.  I  cannot 
admit  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  frequently  made,  that  these  studies 
are  at  present  persistently  ignored  at  Oxford.  A  better  training  in 
civics  than  that  provided  by  the  schools  of  Modern  History  and 
LitersB  Humaniores  it  would,  I  believe,  be  difficult  to  devise;  but 
the  institution  of  a  special  diploma,  while  providing  for  the  special 
needs  of  working-class  students,  would  also  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable advantage  to  others. 

But,  assuming  this  to  be  done,  the  larger  problem  remains. 
At  the  best  only  a  small  minority  of  selected  *  workers  '  could  hope 
to  take  advantage  even  of  curtailed  and  specially  adapted  courses 
at  the  University.  Can  nothing,  it  is  asked,  be  done  for  the  great 
mass  ?  Cannot  the  advantages  of  University  teaching  be  brought  to 
their  own  doors  ? 

The  interrogative  form  does  some  injustice  to  the  work  already 
accomplished  in  this  direction.  Those  who  adopt  it  must  be  assumed 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  this  paper.  The  Universities, 
by  their  *  Extension '  system,  have  already  done  much  to  bring  the 
advantages  of  University  teaching^within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  time  has  revealed  defects  in  that  system  ;  that  the 
instruction  provided  is  less  systematic  than  it  might  be,  and  that 
educational  efficiency  often  has  to  be  subordinated  to  financial  con- 
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siderations.  But  to  describe  the  Extension  system  as  '  mere  popular 
lecturing '  is  a  flagrant  misrepresentation.  The  popular  lecture — a 
lecture  calculated  to  attract  and  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  large 
audience — is,  it  is  true,  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  system  as  worked 
at  present.  But  it  is  an  adjunct,  not  the  essence  of  it.  The  tutorial 
class,  the  carefully  selected  library,  the  written  essay,  the  testing 
examination,  are  indispensable  concomitants.  So  long  as  the  system 
is  compelled  to  be  financially  self-supporting,  so  long  must  the  lecturei 
attract  large  audiences.  Provided  with  adequate  resources,  the 
Extension  system  could  adapt  itself  to-morrow  to  the  demand  recently 
formulated  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  and  could  furnish  university 
teaching  for  the  small  classes  of  '  trained  and  sifted  students '  whom 
he  has  primarily  in  view.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  finance.  Higher 
education  never  has  been,  and  is  never  likely  to  be,  self-supporting. 
It  has  always  relied  upon  endowment.  Bishop  Gore  is,  I  believe, 
perfectly  right  in  his  assumption  that  among  the  workers  there  is  a 
clamant  demand  for  such  teaching  as  the  Universities  can  alone  provide. 
The  Universities  have  no  lack  of  trained  men  ready  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  one  of  means. 

This  fact  has  for  some  time  past  been  clearly  recognised  by  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  University  Extension  work 
at  Oxford,  and  some  of  the  colleges  have  already  responded  to  an 
appeal  for  financial  assistance.  If  half  a  dozen  colleges  would  follow 
the  excellent  example  set  by  Balliol  and  Christ  Church,  and  would 
present  to  the  Extension  Delegacy  the  services  of  a  specially  elected 
Fellow  or  senior  Scholar,  a  good  start  could  be  made  at  once.  The 
Extension  Fellow  could  be  planted  in  a  particular  district,  and  could 
teach  small  classes  of  '  trained  and  sifted  students '  in  at  least  six 
towns  for  a  period  of,  say,  three  years.  From  these  classes  the  best 
men  could  be  picked  to  proceed — with  maintenance  scholarships — to 
Oxford  itself.  A  year's,  or  perhaps  two  years',  course  in  a  specially 
organised  curriculum  would  be  crowned  with  the  distinctive  diploma 
described  above.  In  this  way  the  demand  already  adumbrated,  and 
likely  in  the  near  future  to  be  strongly  pressed,  could  provisionally 
and  experimentally  be  met.  And,  when  once  it  is  realised  that  the 
demand  is  serious,  lack  of  funds  will  not,  I  believe,  be  permitted  for 
long  to  delay  its  satisfaction. 

Throughout  this  article  I  have  given  special  prominence  to  that 
aspect  of  university  reform  which  is  concerned  with  the  newly 
formulated  demands  of  '  Labour.'  But  apart  from  these  Oxford 
has  another  pressing  reason  for  setting  her  house  in  order.  She  is 
charged  with  heavy  responsibilities  not  only  as  a  national,  but  as  an 
imperial  institution.  She  has  a  trust  to  fulfil  not  only  to  the  sons  of 
toil,  but  to  the  sons  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  kindred  lands.  One  of 
the  most  prescient  and  most  imaginative  of  modern  statesmen  is 
bringing  to  the  Alma  Mater  whom  he  loved  the  sons  of  the  daughter 
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lands,  to  be  trained  in  her  traditions  and  instructed  in  her  ways. 
Thus  Oxford,  libellously  described  by  John  Bright  as  *  the  home  of 
dead  languages  and  undying  prejudices,'  is  now  called  upon  to  discharge 
new  responsibilities  and  adapt  herself  to  new  conditions.  She  is  called 
upon  to  educate  the  governing  classes  of  a  new  nation  and  an  ex- 
panding Empire.  That  she  will  rise  to  the  full  height  of  her  unique 
and  splendid  opportunity  is  the  hope  and  the  confident  belief  of 
all  her  sons. 

J.  A.  R.  MARRIOTT. 

Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
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THE    SECOND    CHAMBER 

THE  Motherland  is  to-day  face  to  face  with^the  task  of  making  another 
decided  change  in  her  ever-developing  Constitution.  When  the 
Second  Chamber  appoints  a  Committee  to  consider,  not  whether 
changes  should  be,  but  what  changes  must  be  made  in  its  composition 
and  powers,  and  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee  is  Lord  Kosebery, 
ex-Prime  Minister,  who  has  long  urged  change,  the  interested  onlooker 
must  conclude  that  the  case  against  the  Hereditary  House  as  at 
present  constituted  is  closed. 

His  Lordship's  position  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts 
from  his  speeches. 

Dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords  by  resolution,  as  the  present 
Government  has  done — following  his  advice — he  says  :  '  I  take  it  that 
the  Resolution  would  declare  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  unmistakably  the  predominant  partner.' 
(Bradford,  27th  of  October,  1894.) 

'  I  know  not  myself  where  to  look  for  the  will  of  the  people 
except  in  its  elected  representatives.'  (Albert  Hall,  5th  of  July,  1895.) 

'  I  say  it  face  to  face  to  your  Lordships,  the  essential  policy  of  the 
Liberal  party  is  that  in  the  promotion  of  these  measures  they  shall  no 
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longer  meet  with  an  insurmountable,  an  hereditary,  and  an  un- 
reasonable opposition  in  the  form  of  this  House.'  (House  of  Lords, 
6th  of  July,  1895.) 

It  should  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  Peers,  in 
recognising  the  impossibility  of  continuing  as  at  present,  have  given 
one  more  proof  of  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  our  race,  which  is 
ever  instinctively  wedded  to  evolutionary  and  averse  from  revolutionary 
measures.  We  are  led  to  indulge  the  hope  that  the  coming  change, 
for  change  there  must  now  be,  may  be  effected  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  ablest  and  therefore  the  most  prudent  men  of  both  parties. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  being  the  work  of  its  leaders 
we  may  assume  that  Lansdowne,  Devonshire,  St.  Aldwyn,  Balfour 
and  others  agree  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Loreburn,  Morley,  Elgin, 
Asquith,  Haldane  and  others  that  the  House  of  Lords  must  now  undergo 
change  to  meet  changed  conditions,  although  they  may  differ  as  to  the 
form.  We  have  a  spectacle  most  gratifying  to  all  who  love  the  old 
home.  The  '  falsehood  of  extremes '  so  far  is  avoided.  There  will  be 
no  popular  agitation  verging  upon  disorder,  as  in  the  Chartist  days, 
if  such  men  are  allowed  to  direct  the  reform. 

Perhaps  some  useful  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  other 
branch  of  the  race  upon  the  Second  Chamber  question  and  constitu- 
tional changes  in  general. 

'  The  Americans,  as  you  know,  have  a  Senate.  I  wish  we  could 
institute  it  in  this  country.  Marvellous  in  efficiency  and  strength  !  * 
So  said  Lord  Salisbury. 

Very  easy  to  institute  such  a  Second  Chamber  in  this  country. 
It  has  only  to  spring  from  the  people  as  the  Senate  does.  One-third 
of  its  members  renewable  every  two  years  and  every  citizen  thirty-five 
years  of  age  eligible.  '  Marvellous  efficiency  and  strength '  come 
to  any  chamber  only  from  the  source  of  all  authority,  the  people. 
It  is  the  lack  of  this  in  the  present  Chamber  which  enabled  Earl  Grey's 
Ministry,  with  the  constitutional  right  in  reserve  to  swamp  it  with 
new  Peers,  to  compel  submission  to  the  people's  House ;  justified  Prime 
Minister  Gladstone  in  proclaiming  that  '  their  Lordships  were  up  in  a 
balloon,'  and  Prime  Minister  Rosebery  in  informing  it  that  the 
people's  House  was  its  '  unmistakable  dominant  partner,'  and  would 
justify  the  present  Ministry  in  following  Earl  Grey's  example  in  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  Constitutional  right. 

Such  a  chamber,  however,  is  not  now  under  consideration,  since  the 
Government'has  decided  that  the  Hereditary  Chamber  shall  remain. 

'  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  American  Constitution  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful work  ever  struck  off  at  one  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man,' 
was  Mr.  Gladstone's  tribute. 

One  seems  to  hear  the  comment  of  the  Briton  upon  the  foregoing. 
*  A  written  Constitution  !  we  shall  never  discard  ours  for  that.  It  is 
so  much  better  to  have  one  free  to  develop.'  But  upon  consideration 
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it  will  be  found  that  a  Constitution  must  be  written,  i.e.  any  change 
must  be  formulated,  and  only  by  being  written  and  printed  can  it  be 
known  and  preserved  in  proper  form.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  Constitutions  is  that  the  two  Legislative  bodies  in  Britain 
can  change  it  while  the  two  in  America  can  only  pass  Bills  recommend- 
ing changes  to  the  approval  of  the  States,  while  with  the  State  Con- 
stitutions the  two  State  Legislative  bodies  can  call  a  convention  for 
revising  purposes  whose  work  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of 
the  people  at  the  next  regular  State  election.  The  Referendum  is 
used  freely  in  America. 

It  is  a  popular  mistake  to  think  that  written  Constitutions  cannot 
readily  be  changed.  There  have  been  no  less  than  sixteen  changes 
made  in  the  National  Constitution  so  highly  eulogised  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  many  advanced  and  new  interpretations  of  its  various  provisions 
have  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  means  that,  sacred  as 
it  is  held  to  be,  it  is  nevertheless  so  construed  as  to  meet  emergencies. 
All  this,  however,  is  done  constitutionally,  the  Supreme  Court  having 
unlimited  power  of  interpretation. 

The  foremost  American  jurist  of  1776  was  Judge  Wilson,  born 
in  Fife,  and  a  graduate  of  St.  Andrews.  It  was  his  doctrine  of 
'  implied  Constitutional  powers '  upon  which  Marshall  afterwards 
based  his  decisions  which  made  America  a  nation  and  not  a  federation 
of  independent  States.  All  influences  since  that  day,  slavery  excepted, 
have  been  centripetal.  The  control  of  inter-State  commerce  by  a 
National,  not  State,  Commission  being  the  latest  example. 

When  Amendments  are  desired  to  the  National  Constitution, 
Congress  (House  and  Senate)  must  pass  a  Bill  defining  these,  which 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President.  If  he  approve,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  State  Legislatures,  and  if  three-fourths  of  these 
approve  it  becomes  part  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  case  of  State  Constitutions,  the  two  State  Legislative  bodies 
must  pass  a  Bill  calling  a  State  Constitutional  Convention.  If  the 
Governor  approve,  it  is  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  next  regular 
election.  A  ballot  is  cast  for  or  against  a  Convention.  No  extra 
election  is  ever  required  for  constitutional  changes  ;  only  an  additional 
ballot  is  cast  for  or  against  at  a  regular  election.  If  the  majority 
approve,  the  Governor  issues  the  call,  and  at  the  next  regular  election 
additional  ballots  are  cast  in  each  district  for  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion. As  each  party  wishes  to  carry  its  candidates  for  the  various 
State  offices,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  impress  the  constituencies 
by  the  character  of  the  candidates  nominated  for  the  forthcoming 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  foremost  and  very  best  men  in  the 
State  thus  become  candidates.  Party  lines,  as  notably  in  the  election 
of  the  Judiciary,  are  not  strictly  preserved,  so  that  the  result  is  a 
Constitutional  amending  body  of  rare  excellence.  Especially  does 
the  legal  profession  contribute  its  best, 
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Amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  or,  if  forming  a  new 
State,  a  new  Constitution,  as  agreed  upon,  are  always  submitted 
to  the  people  at  the  next  election  for  approval  or  rejection. 

One  notable  difference  exists  in  the  electorates  voting  for  National 
and  State  Senators.  The  former,  two  for  each  State,  are  invariably 
elected  by  the  State  Legislatures,  the  latter  by  the  same  electorate 
as  elects  the  members  of  the  House,  both  National  and  State — the 
people — except  that  State  Senators,  not  being  so  great  in  number 
as  members  of  the  House,  are  chosen  by  larger  districts,  several 
counties  being  formed  into  one  Senatorial  Constituency.  So  jealous, 
however,  are  the  people  of  their  right  to  elect  all  their  servants  direct 
that  in  the  case  of  National  Senators  there  has  recently  sprung  up  the 
custom  of  indicating  the  choice  of  the  party  at  the  primary  meetings 
of  parties,  each  recognised  member  of  the  party  casting  one  vote. 
In  no  case  so  far  has  any  State  Legislature  disregarded  the  preference 
so  expressed.  This  plan  is  rapidly  winning  favour  and  promises  soon 
to  become  universal. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  an  Electoral  College  to  choose 
the  President,  but  the  people  soon  evaded  this  by  pledging  the 
delegates  sent  to  this  College  to  vote  for  the  nominee  of  the  Party 
Convention  previously  held.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  naturally  somewhat  timid  in  deserting  the  Conservative 
Monarchy  in  1776  for  the  Republican  form,  but  the  people  would 
tolerate  no  indirection  in  the  choice  even  of  the  President.  No 
device  will  long  keep  the  people  from  directly  electing  their  own 
representatives. 

The  Referendum  in  America  is  not  confined  to  Constitutional 
changes,  but  often  resorted  to  in  the  various  States  upon  other  subjects. 
New  York  State  for  instance  recently  submitted  to  the  people 
whether  the  Erie  Canal  should  be  enlarged,  the  estimated  cost  being 
twenty  millions  sterling. 

Particular  note  should  be  taken  of  the  vital  fact  that  neither  the 
first  nor  second  National  Chamber  at  Washington,  nor  any  State 
Senate  or  House  is  permitted  to  participate  in  Constitution  making, 
because  it  is  certain  they  would  differ  as  to  their  respective  claims 
to  power.  Each  House  here  (Lords  and  Commons)  is  also  naturally 
jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  the  latter  especially,  for  no  true  son  of 
the  House  of  Commons  can  be  expected  to  concur  in  the  slightest 
limitation  of  its  powers,  nor  would  the  House  of  Lords  willingly 
accept  the  mere  semblance  of  power  which  is  all  the  elected  House  in 
our  day  would  give  to  an  Hereditary  Chamber,  or  that  the  people  would 
probably  sanction.  No  satisfactory  division  of  real  power,  such  as  we 
obtain  in  America  through  Constitutional  Conventions  direct  from  the 
people  and  independent  of  both  Chambers,  is  possible  between  the 
Houses  here.  As  Lord  Rosebery  has  pointed  out,  '  The  Commons, 
in  partnership  ^with  the  House  of  Lords,  is  unmistakably  the  pre- 
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dominant  partner.'  The  vote  of  a  predominant  partner  in  affairs 
always  predominates.  There  is  no  appeal. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  a  Second  Chamber  with  power  must 
be  elected  and  not  restricted  to  a  class.  An  Hereditary  immovable 
Chamber  may  continue  to  be  regarded  as  ornamental  in  a  country 
still  tolerating  hereditary  claims,  but  it  must  perforce  be  impotent, 
the  subordinate,  not  the  equal  partner.  The  American  Second 
Chamber,  extolled  by  Lord  Salisbury,  is  equal  in  power  to  the  House 
only  because  the  same  constituencies,  acting  through  their  elected 
representatives,  elect  its  members.  Both  have  mandates  from  the 
only  source  of  power,  the  people,  and  their  members  are  of  the  same 
rank  as  citizens.  The  members  of  the  House  serve  two  years,  the 
Senators  six.  The  terms  of  the  two  National  Senators  end  years 
apart.  Thus  one  third  of  the  entire  Senate  at  Washington  is  voted 
for  at  every  election  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  take  place  bi-annually  upon  one  fixed  date  in  all  the  States. 

The  Second  Chamber,  the  Electoral  College,  and  the  election  of 
National  Senators  by  State  Legislatures  are  all  relics  of  the  mistrust 
of  the  people  which  formerly  prevailed.  The  second  of  these  is  evaded 
and  the  third  is  rapidly  becoming  so. 

The  American  Second  Chamber  has  functions  absent  in  Britain. 
It  represents  the  forty-five  different  States  in  their  corporate  capacity 
as  well  as  the  people.  It  shares  power  with  the  President  in  inter- 
national affairs,  every  treaty  being  subject  to  its  august  approval. 
As  the  people  are  now  beginning  directly  to  select  its  members,  the 
Senate  is  destined  to  endure  and  grow  in  popularity  and  efficiency. 
Even  if  the  Constitution  were  to  be  changed,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  Senate  would  be  touched.  The  Electoral  College  and  the 
indirect  election  of  National  Senators  by  State  Legislatures  would 
probably  be  abolished. 

When  our  wise  forefathers  in  Britain  decided  to  meet  the  doctrine 
of  '  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,'  not  by  frontal  attack  as  the  French 
did,  but  by  a  flank  movement,  accepting  the  idea  that  the  King  could 
do  no  wrong,  they  soon  found  that  to  make  it  workable  they  had  to 
provide  that  he  should  not  do  anything.  The  Monarch  therefore 
was  raised  to  a  position  above  the  struggles  of  party,  and  having  lost 
the  right  to  do  anything  legislatively,  he  has  found  the  power,  as  we 
see,  to  influence  everything,  if  possessed,  as  a  man,  of  the  needed  quali- 
ties and  ability  ;  but  it  is  as  Man  and  not  as  King  that  the  Monarch 
has  influence  to-day  in  high  affairs  of  State.  Having  debarred  him 
from  legislating,  it  seems  hardly  respectful  to  the  kingly  office  to  allow 
his  inferiors  in  rank  to  exercise  that  prerogative. 

The  advantages  of  a  single  Chamber  are  manifold.  First,  it 
assembles  together  the  ablest  men  of  the  nation,  as  members  of  the 
same  body,  which  prevents  the  spirit  of  rivalry  inseparable  between 
two  separate  Chambers.  It  concentrates  responsibility,  and,  having 
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all  power,  its  action  is  certain  to  be  more  conservative  than  if  subject 
to  revision.  It  speaks  the  final  word  and  therefore  ponders  well 
before  pronouncing  it.  The  time  seems  quite  ripe  to  abolish  the 
superfluous  Second  Chamber  in  Britain.  The  people  can  be  trusted. 
When  the  Unionist  party  is  in  power  under  present  conditions  there 
is  no  Second  Chamber  in  effect. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  plan  which  •  America  would 
pursue  in  a  contingency  like  that  now  confronting  Britain,  viz.  a 
Constitutional  Convention  whose  action  would  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  people,  two  plans  are  to  be  considered,  since  Lord 
Rosebery  expects  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Lords  Committee  next 
session.  The  Government  plan  is  already  before  the  country.  It 
leaves  the  Elected  House  the  rights  of  a  predominant  partner,  which 
means  in  case  of  disagreement  practically  one  Chamber.  There  seems 
no  other  course  open  since  an  Hereditary  Chamber  remains,  for  it 
seems  improbable  that  the  people  would  tolerate  a  number  of  legisla- 
tors irremovable  by  right  of  birth  wielding  power  as  against  the 
House  of  Commons,  their  own  creation.  In  the  past  the  Hereditary 
House  has  had  to  succumb  to  that  elected,  as  it  must  inevitably  do 
in  the  future,  for  the  latter  is  and  must  be,  as  Lord  Rosebery  says, 
'  the  predominant  partner.' 

The  three  opportunities  for  Conference  provided  for  in  the  Govern- 
ment plan,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  Houses,  and  the 
temporary  veto  given  to  the  House  of  Lords  would  all  tend  to  prevent 
hasty  legislation.  Lord  Rosebery's  fear  that  one  Chamber  might  even 
abolish  the  Monarchy  seems  groundless.  If  ever  the  Monarchy  has 
to  depend  for  its  existence  upon  a  non-elected,  Hereditary  Second 
Chamber,  overshadowed  as  it  must  be  by  the  Elected  Chamber, 
its  days  will  be  numbered.  It  rests  secure  only  so  long  as  it  receives 
the  cordial  support  of  all  parties  as  at  present,  because  it  is  above  and 
knows  not  party. 

The  reason  why  America  adopted  two  Legislative  Chambers  was 
no  doubt  because  the  Motherland  had  two.  Government  of  the 
people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  had  not  then  been  fully 
developed  in  Britain.  The  masses,  it  was  believed,  could  not  be  fully 
trusted  with  power.  Therefore  a  House  of  Noblemen  balanced  and 
held  in  check  the  Commons,  then  the  creation  of  a  very  restricted 
suffrage,  and  composed  largely  of  the  nominees  of  the  members  of  the 
Upper  House.  To-day  there  seems  no  danger  in  any  English-speaking 
nation  from  having  only  one  Legislative  Chamber  in  which  the  political 
talent  of  the  country  would  be  concentrated.  Britain  was  the  first 
to  develop  democratic  institutions  under  Constitutional  Monarchy. 
Recently  these  have  found  further  development  in  Canada, 
Australasia  and  America,  and  Britain  is  no  longer  in  the  lead  politically. 
Her  children  have  been  more  progressive.  Equal  electoral  districts ; 
one  man  one  vote ;  payment  of  legislators ;  no  State  Church  but  all 
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sects  equally  favoured ;  no  Hereditary  Legislators ;  non-sectarian 
education  in  elementary  schools ;  these  are  among  the  advances 
which  the  more  conservative  Motherland  is  probably  henceforth  to 
study  with  greater  care,  and  gradually  adopt.  It  would  restore  her  to 
the  front  if  she  led  in  adopting  one  Chamber  instead  of  two.  The 
writer  believes  that  history  would  pronounce  it  another  step  forward 
in  political  development. 

Lord  Rosebery's  report  and  the  action  of  the  Lords  thereupon  will 
be  anxiously  awaited.  Notwithstanding  his  Lordship's  strong  words 
already  quoted,  it  requires  much  faith  to  believe  that  the  report  will 
favour  any  fundamental  curtailment  of  the  hereditary  principle. 
Hereditary  Peers  are  not  likely  heroically  to  commit  hari-kari.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  report  will  leave  the  House  of  Lords  practically 
as  at  present,  and  that  the  Referendum  will  be  relied  upon  as  the 
medium  for  bringing  the  Elected  and  Hereditary  Houses  into  satis- 
factory co-operation. 

If  the  question  of  an  appeal  to  the  electorate  lay  in  all  cases  with 
the  Government  and  the  result  did  not  affect  its  life,  much  is  to 
be  said  in  its  favour  as  a  natural  development  of  the  rule  of  the 
people.  It  is  thoroughly  democratic,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in 
constant  use  with  salutary  results  throughout  the  forty-five  States  of 
America. 

It  is  probably  the  only  plan  that  might  save  the  Hereditary  House 
for  a  time.  Mr.  Asquith  admitted  he  had  been  considering  it.  It 
has  been  decried  as  un-British,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  No 
country  in  the  world  has  so  great  a  percentage  of  its  citizens  owners 
in  joint-stock  enterprises,  railways,  shipping,  mines,  insurance  and 
other  companies,  not  one  of  which  omits  the  appeal  to  the  share- 
holders in  case  directors  disagree  or  an  unusual  step  is  to  be  taken. 
'  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  shareholders  '  is  the  universal  rule. 
It  is  a  privilege  much  valued,  which  no  shareholder  would  willingly 
surrender,  and  its  beneficial  effect  is  undoubted.  In  British  Clubs, 
more  generally  than  in  those  of  other  lands,  a  rule  exists  which  gives 
power  to  a  certain  number  of  members  to  require  the  action  of  the 
Governing  Committee  to  be  reviewed  by  the  whole  body.  As  a  vote- 
getting  device  it  promises  well,  for  the  party  that  went  to  the  people 
proposing  it  would  in  effect  be  offering  a  prize  package  to  every  elector. 
The  Referendum  would  raise  his  status  in  the  State.  The  National 
'  Directors  '  would  have  to  obtain  his  august  approval  for  decided 
changes  if  these  were  challenged  by  the  Hereditary  Chamber. 

While  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  would  leave  the  life  of 
the  two  Chambers  undisturbed,  the  defeated  Chamber  would  suffer 
in  public  estimation,  and  this  would  always  tend  to  produce  an  adjust- 
ment of  any  difference  that  arose  between  the  two  Chambers,  rendering 
an  appeal  unnecessary.  Neither  House  would  lightly  become  respon- 
sible for  ^subjecting  the  country  to  an  appeal. 
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If  the  House  of  Lords  abused  its  right  to  appeal  by  using  it  for 
party  ends  or  for  any  but  vital  issues  upon  which  the  people  were 
seemingly  nearly  equally  divided,  it  would  soon  be  deprived  of  the 
right. 

There  seems  one  difficulty  with  the  Referendum  for  Britain. 
Parliamentary  elections  embracing  the  whole  nation  do  not  occur  at 
fixed  dates  bi-annually  as  in  America.  Special  elections  might  be 
necessary,  involving  time  and  expense  and,  more  objectionable  still, 
accompanied  by  unusual  political  excitement,  with  partisanship 
rampant.  Perhaps  county  and  municipal  elections  could  be  utilised 
in  some  way  for  National  Referendums,  in  which  partisanship  would 
be  less  in  evidence  and  special  elections  avoided. 

The  one  serious  objection  that  will  be  urged  against  it  as  inapplicable 
to  the  present  problem  in  Britain  is  its  incompatibility  with  the  pre- 
dominancy of  the  people's  Elected  House.  It  places  a  small  class  of 
Hereditary  irremovable  Peers  on  the  same  footing  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  by  giving  them  the  power  to  obstruct 
the  action  of  the  Commons  and  compel  an  appeal  to  the  people.  One 
Chamber  confronting  another  as  equal  antagonists,  with  the  malignant 
shade  of  class-ship  and  partisan-ship  always  in  the  foreground  when 
hereditary  privilege  is  concerned.  The  predominant  partner  will 
not  be  disposed  to  surrender  his  predominancy,  nor  the  people  be 
willing  to  confer  larger  powers  than  hitherto  accorded  to  an  hereditary 
class.  In  America  where  both  Chambers  are  elected,  and  removable 
at  short  intervals, 'the  Referendum  is  a  perfect  planTfor  the  solution  of 
their  differences. 

This  objection  might  be  met  by  adding  to  the  Government  plan 
that  should  the  three  conferences  between  the  Houses  end  without 
agreement,  if  the  House  of  Lords  again  rejected  the  Bill  by  a  majority 
of  two  thirds  of  all  its  members  (or  three  fourths,  or  more  or  less 
as  may  be  determined),  the  Government  should  then  decide  whether, 
and,  if  so,  when,  the  Bill  should  be  submitted  to  the  people.  This 
would  give  the  House  of  Lords  power  to  veto  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  only  when  an  overwhelming  majority  of  all  its 
members  felt  the  necessity  for  so  doing — not  alone  the  violent  partisan 
and  the  interested  landlord,  the  bigoted  clerical,  and  the  ancient 
Tory  classes,  but  also  many  of  the  most  considerate  members,  the 
judicial  and  literary  classes,  distinguished  public  servants,  new  members 
ennobled  for  their  merits,  and  men  of  such  national  reputation 
as  sinks  the  Peer  under  the  Man.  This  would  prevent  class  or  self- 
interest  in  the  Lords  from  being  able  to  embarrass  the  Government 
or  defeat  such  reasonable  reforms  as  the  people  demand,  and  ensure 
the  passage  of  these  through  the  support  of  the  unprejudiced  members 
of  the  hereditary  Chamber. 

The  difference  between  the  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords 
would  then  be  that  the  former  acted  by  a^bare'majority,  while  to 
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veto  its  action  the  latter  was  compelled  to  have  two  thirds  (as  the 
American  Senate  must  have  in  certain  cases)  or  more.  There  would 
always  remain  to  the  Commons  the  sole  right  to  refer  obstructed 
measures  to  the  people,  and  also  their  constitutional  right  to  appoint 
new  Peers,  which  would  again  become  practicable,  since  the  majority 
to  overcome  would  be  small. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections  and  the  stern  opposition  the 
Referendum  may  meet  with,  it  seems  to  the  writer  the  only  plan 
likely  to  win  support  as  against  the  Government's  plan,  and  the  House 
of  Lords'  best,  and  probably  its  only,  chance  of  escaping  the  absolute 
sway  of  the  predominant  partner.  Therefore,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Lords'  Committee  will  propose  it,  notwithstanding  their 
distinguished  Chairman's  bold  democratic  speeches  in  the  past. 

'  The  Hereditary  House  will  surrender  only  to  the  people,  never 
to  the  House  of  Commons,'  said  a  Peer  the  other  day.  Such  the 
jealousy  and  antagonism  two  Chambers  inevitably  breed  when  their 
respective  prerogatives  are  not  clearly  defined.  '  Reform  it  altogether  ' 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  from  the  American  point  of  view  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Hereditary  House,  but  our  race  in  the  old  home  prefers 
to  tinker  long  and  lovingly  over  '  things  of  old.' 

The  plan  of  calling  a  Constitutional  Convention  to  devise  needed 
changes  in  the  relations  between  the  two  Chambers  would  be  met, 
no  doubt,  with  the  objection  that  such  proceeding  would  be  un-British, 
which  simply  means  that  it  has  not  been  tried  here ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  two  rival  Legislative  Houses,  for  such  they  are — one  being 
hereditary  and  one  elected — can  agree  upon  a  satisfactory  division 
of  power,  or  agree  to  what  that  division  is,  after  the  division  had  been 
agreed  upon,  for  the  interpretation  of  respective  rights  must  always 
remain  a  probable  cause  of  quarrel.  The  non-removable,  hereditary 
feature  is  fatal. 

No  other  English-speaking  Government  has  such  an  anomaly,  nor 
has  Britain  herself  except  in  her  Second  Chamber.  The  Monarchy, 
though  Hereditary,  divested  of  legislative  power,  and  acting  only  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Ministry,  is  upon  an  entirely  different  footing. 

We  venture  to  submit  from  the  Race-Imperial  point  of  view  that 
when  Britain  has  to  make  changes  she  should  aim  to  assimilate  her 
institutions  as  far  as  possible  from  time  to  time  with  those  of  the 
other  members  of  her  race  in  cases  where  these  are  of  a  common  type, 
for  if  every  English-speaking  nation  adopts  or  discards  any  form  it 
is  presumptive  evidence  of  its  value  or  the  reverse. 

Parliament  has  recently  taken  a  wise  and  harmonising  step  in 
this  direction  by  assimilating  in  one  respect  her  marriage  laws  with 
those  of  her  Colonies  and  the  Republic,  where  these  have  hitherto 
differed.  Strange  Empire,  in  all  parts  of  which,  except  the  United 
Kingdom,  men  and  women  were  honourably  joined  and  living  in  holy 
wedlock,  and  if  the  old  home  were  visited,  they  were  not.  Every  step 
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taken  in   this  direction  makes  for  the  closer  union  of  our  race  and 
hence  its  greater  pov:er  for  pood  in  the  world. 

Meanwliile,  well-wishers  may  safely  congratulate  the  Motherland 
upon  the  fact  that  whether  in  its  full  development  the  '  Predominant 
Partner '  plan  of  the  Government  be  adopted  or  the  Referendum 
tried,  either  will  mark  another  step  in  the  march  towards  more  direct 
and  complete  government  of  the  people  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people,  and  consequently  bring  her  more  into  unison  with  the  political 
institutions  of  the  various  nations  of  her  own  race,  all  proud  to  be 
her  children,  though  quite  sure  that  the  parent  would  do  well  to 
follow  their  example  in  some  directions  where  they  have  all  led  the 
way. 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 
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SOME  RACIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
NORTHERN  INDIA   AND  BENGAL 


AT  no  period  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain's  connexion  with  India 
have  the  racial  characteristics  of  her  people,  which  furnish  perhaps 
the  only  key  to  her  inner  life  and  the  present  political  situation, 
possessed  greater  interest  for  Europeans  than  now.  Eecent  events, 
combined  with  the  general  attitude  of  certain  classes  influenced  by 
Western  education  or  permeated  by  Western  ideas,  have  attracted 
even  the  attention  of  intelligent  observers  abroad.  And  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  French,  Russians,  and  Germans  keenly  seeking  infor- 
mation regarding  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  races,  and  their 
real  or  supposed  antipathy  towards  the  British  and  British  dominancy. 
Of  these  foreign  inquirers  probably  the  most  interested,  or  the  most 
inquisitive,  as  certainly  they  are  the  best  informed,  I  found  among 
the  subjects  of  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser.  The  Anglo-Russian  Con- 
vention, in  which  England  has  shown  such  self-sacrificing  spirit,  will 
not  lessen  the  Russian  interest  which  was  so  unmistakably  evinced 
fifty  years  ago. 

Although  much  theoretical  information  on  the  subject  is  available 
in  census  reports,  gazetteers,  and  such-like  works,  a  knowledge  of 
the  virtues  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  people  of  India  derived  from 
actual  and  intimate  association  is  rare.  The  attempts  to  gain  an 
insight  into  their  character  have  been  mostly  confined  to  the  Punjab, 
where  more  picturesque  conditions  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
outsiders.  But  as  enthusiasm  in  this  direction  is  usually  regarded 
in  high  quarters  as  a  '  crank  '  these  attempts  have  borne  little  practical 
fruit. 

Among  other  causes,  insufficient  command  over  the  vernaculars 
prevents  the  European  official  classes  from  coming  into  touch  with 
the  masses.  The  same  difficulty  often  stands  in  the  way  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  upper  sections  of  Indian  society.  It  is  not  so 
very  long  ago  when  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  spoken  Indian 
languages  was  as  common  as  it  is  unusual  nowadays.  It  was  not 
only  the  passport  to  official  preferment,  but  a  requisite  qualification 
for  holding  converse  with  the  people  iu  all  walks  of  life.  Since  then 
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one  chief  cause  for  its  necessity  has  disappeared.  Almost  all  Indians 
with  whom  an  Englishman  ordinarily  comes  into  contact  speak  and 
write  English.  Their  command  over  the  language  may  vary  according 
to  their  culture,  but  rarely  is  there  any  need  for  recourse  to  the 
vernacular  for  conversational  purposes.  Again,  it  is  not  merely  that 
the  work  has  increased,  but  the  conditions  of  life  have  altered,  which 
leave  little  inducement  to  acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
popular  tongue  or  cultivate  intimate  relations  with  the  people.  So 
long  as  the  young  officer  is  able  to  pass  the  departmental  examina- 
tions both  he  and  the  Government  are  content  with  his  linguistic 
attainments.  No  amount  of  manipulation  in  the  distribution  of 
official  work  or  reduction  in  files  will  restore  to  life  the  class  of  men 
who,  in  the  midst  of  their  duties,  had  always  time  to  enrich  the  pages 
of  the  Calcutta  Review  with  contributions  on  Indian  history  and 
philosophy. 

Whilst  the  English  official  is  thus  hampered  in  his  direct  dealings 
with  the  masses,  the  Indian  official  often  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma. 
If  he  is  too  intimate  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  bring  down  on  himself 
reproof  from  superior  quarters ;  if  he  holds  aloof  he  lays  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  unsympathetic.  As  a  consequence  he 
entrenches  himself  behind  a  barrier  of  reserve.  The  Englishman  is 
generally  fond  of  sport ;  if  a  man  of  tact  and  intelligence  he  manages 
in  the  pursuit  of  shikar  to  get  a  glimpse  of  village  life  and  manners. 
The  Indian  has  rarely  any  sporting  predilections.  His  views  in 
many  instances  are  of  an  a  priori  character,  and  his  impressions 
are  derived  from  police  inspectors  or  other  official  or  quasi-official 
media. 

The  same  criticism  in  a  modified  form  applies  to  the  Indian  rais, 
or  notable.  Often  his  inclination  is  not  on  a  par  with  his  opportunities 
to  maintain  close  relations  with  his  people.  He  rarely  lives  among 
them,  or  makes  their  life  and  habits  of  thought,  their  feelings  and 
sentiments,  an  object  of  study.  He  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
they  feel  and  think  as  he  does,  which  is  only  partially  true.  British 
rule  in  India  has  given  the  land  peace  and  security,  but  it  has  failed, 
in  most  parts,  to  give  stability  to  fortunes.  The  unceasing  change 
in  wealth,  means,  and  the  possession  of  property  explains  the  lack  of 
interest  among  the  generality  of  the  rich  in  the  development  of  the 
people  and  the  country.  A  man  amasses  wealth,  acquires  property, 
gains  position  and  prestige,  and  even  a  title  from  a  recognisant  Govern- 
ment, and  is  classed  to-day  as  a  notable.  Sooner  or  later  his  son  or 
his  grandson,  by  the  solvent  process  England  has  introduced  in  her 
great  dependency,  goes  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  discontented.  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  in  his  remarkable,  though  somewhat  inopportune, 
articles  on  what  he  calls  the  '  Revolt  in  Hindustan '  has  referred  to 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  rising  in  Shahabad  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. He  has  omitted,  however,  one  important  cause,  which  drove 
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the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  Sepoys  who  fought  bravely  for  the 
East  India  Company  in  former  days,  and  had  obtained  jagirs  by 
way  of  reward  for  faithful  services,  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
British  Government.  They  were  evicted  from  their  possessions  by 
the  action  of  the  Courts,  and  in  their  fury  against  the  mahajans  in 
whose  favour  they  were  ousted  they  turned  against  the  State. 

Among  the  many  schemes  that  have  been  on  the  forge  of  late  for 
the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  people  or  for  the  promotion  of 
contentment  among  the  educated  classes,  I  wonder  if  any  thought 
has  been  paid  to  this  subject. 

This  only  by  the  way.  The  new  notable's  life,  like  his  English 
compeer's  in  similar  circumstances,  has  been  '  strenuous.'  In  many 
instances  he  has  had  to  go  through  unpleasant  ordeals  to  reach  his 
goal ;  he  has  had  to  flatter  the  powerful  functionary,  and  to  pay 
court  to  the  underlings.  But  with  all  his  experience  his  horizon  is 
somewhat  limited.  Between  the  older  notable  and  his  fellow-country- 
men of  lower  degree  there  is  often  a  great  barrier  raised  by  listlessness, 
apathy,  utter  want  of  interest.  As  independence  of  character  is 
rather  at  a  discount,  the  notable  generally  cultivates  a  proper  deferen- 
tial spirit  towards  the  huzoor,  who  is  the  providence  that  holds  in  its 
hands  the  dispensation  of  honours,  and  whose  countenance  alone 
makes  the  life  of  a  notable  agreeable  in  his  locality. 

New  aspirations,  new  thoughts,  and  new  ideals  have  sprung  up 
in  British  India.  Their  manifestation  in  certain  parts  has  been 
attended  with  regrettable  incidents,  which  are  certain  to  discredit 
their  influence  on  the  outside  thinking  world  inclined  to  sympathy. 
Many  of  the  ideas  are,  it  is  true,  hardly  practical ;  some  are,  indeed, 
incoherent,  and  if  carried  into  effect  are  likely  to  throw  the  country 
into  disorder,  and  to  cause  incalculable  mischief  and  misery.  And 
yet,  however  much  we  may  deprecate  their  existence,  it  would  hardly 
be  wise  to  leave  them  out  of  consideration.  They  must  henceforth 
be  counted  as  factors  in  the  work  of  government,  as  the  natural  out- 
come of  two  distinct  forces  acting  upon  an  old  civilisation  that  is  part 
of  the  people's  life,  and  is  intermixed  with  their  whole  social  and 
religious  organisation.  One  of  these  forces  is  emphatically  conserva- 
tive, whilst  the  other,  deriving  its  nurture  from  outside,  is  perhaps 
aggressively  democratic.  It  is  not  merely  their  disappointment  with 
official  Liberalism  which  drives  certain  sections  in  Bengal  into  the 
arms  of  Labour  members  of  Parliament ;  it  is  the  democratic  impulse 
that  has  manifested  itself  in  various  directions  which  makes  them 
lose  sight  of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  their  countrymen  by  the 
Labour  party  in  South  Africa,  British  Columbia,  and  other  places. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Islam  in  India  has  received  an  unmis- 
takable impress  from  Hinduism,  with  the  result  that  some  of  its 
original  conceptions  have  in  the  course  of  time  become  modified. 
In  its  essence,  however,  like  primitive  Christianity,  it  is  democratic — 
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almost  tending  to  Socialism.  It  recognises  no  priesthood,  acknow- 
ledges no  caste  distinctions.  In  the  mosques  all  men  are  equal ; 
anyone  with  the  necessary  knowledge  can  officiate  at  the  services  ; 
there  are  no  family  pews  specially  set  apart  for  the  rich  or  high- 
placed.  Hinduism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  conservative. 
All  its  instincts,  traditions,  and  institutions  favour  exclusiveness. 
While  maintaining  the  purity  of  caste  they  also  conserve  its  privi- 
leges. Hindu  home-life,  again,  and  the  influence  of  women,  of  whose 
force  we  have  little  conception,  guard  against  alien  intrusion  of  thought 
or  practice  within  the  home  circle.  Institutions  sanctified  by  the 
observance  of  ages,  privileges  enjoyed  as  part  of  a  religious  system 
of  a  hoary  antiquity,  receive  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home 
as  much  respect  to-day  as  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  with 
the  conservatism  is  now  combined  in  the  domain  of  political  conceptions 
a  strong  democratic  tendency  in  the  assertion  of  equal  rights  for  all 
castes  and  all  classes ;  and  Brahmins  and  Sudras  are  found  on  the 
same  platform  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  object. 

How  these  two  antithetical  forces,  one  conservative,  the  other 
democratic,  are  working  together  in  moulding  the  ideals  of  the  people 
of  British  India,  and  even  altering  in  some  tracts  the  national  character, 
is  a  subject  of  supreme  interest. 

There  is  nothing  even  remotely  analogous  to  this  in  the  native 
States,  where  the  conditions  are  widely  different  from  those  prevailing 
in  the  territories  directly  subject  to  the  British  Crown.  Similarity 
of  manners  and  customs  must  not  blind  us  to  the  apprehension  of 
this  difference,  or  of  the  fact  that,  although  the  people  of  the  native 
States  are  influenced  by  the  development  of  thought  in  British  India, 
the  action  is  by  no  means  reciprocal. 

Two  political  schools  are  at  this  moment  contending  over  the 
origin,  aims,  and  tendencies  of  the  movement  which  has  developed 
into  '  unrest '  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  One  considers  it  a 
healthy  sign  of  national  life,  while  the  other  is  equally  vehement 
in  its  denunciation.  One  talks  of  '  self-government '  before  the  people 
have  realised  the  value  of  compromise  and  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship ;  the  other  pours  ridicule  on  such  modern  democratic 
conceptions,  and  places  its  trust  in  what  it  calls  '  the  ingrained  feudal- 
ism '  of  the  land. 

The  idea  of  dissociating  the  educated  classes  from  the  administra- 
tion, or  creating  a  cleavage  between  them  and  the  richer  sections  of 
society,  is  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  national  characteristics. 
Education  or  the  pursuit  of  learning  has  never  been  in  much  request 
among  the  opulent  or  even  affluent  ranks  in  India.  The  cultivation 
of  letters  has  always  been  left  to  the  middle  strata.  Be  they  highly 
cultured  or  less  educated,  they  form  the  backbone  of  the  nation  ;  they 
supply  the  State  with  talented  functionaries,  lawyers,  and  physicians  ; 
they  furnish  the  large  subordinate  machinery  with  whose  help  the 
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country  is  administered.  In  this  connexion  another  fact  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  East  generally — and  India  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule — learning  enjoys  a  degree  of  respect  little  known  in  European 
countries.  A  pundit  or  a  moulvi  receives  far  more  consideration 
and  often  exercises  far  greater  influence  than  a  rajah  or  a  nawab, 
When  we  realise  this  we  can  understand  the  part  the  students  are 
playing  in  the  disturbed  tracts,  apparently  with  the  assent  of  their 
elders  and  the  tacit  approval  of  the  people  to  whom  they  offer  their 
guidance.  No  one  deplores  more  than  I  do  the  enlistment  of  young 
students  in  the  cause  of  any  agitation.  It  unsettles  their  minds, 
prevents  healthy  development,  and  becomes  the  source  of  mischief 
to  themselves  and  others.  But  the  explanation  of  the  part  they  are 
made  to  play  deserves  attention. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  chiefs  and  notables  are  hardly 
different  from  ordinary  folk  in  their  prepossessions ;  and  the  class 
whom  it  is  sought  to  discredit  is  not  without  influence  or  prestige 
even  among  them.  The  refusal  of  the  priest  to  officiate  at  weddings 
or  funeral  ceremonies  would  soon  bring  the  richest  rajah  on  his  knees. 
Here  I  might  point  the  moral  by  mentioning  an  incident  within  my 
own  knowledge.  A  high  judicial  officer  of  great  enlightenment  was 
once  staying  at  the  same  hotel  as  myself  at  a  hill  station.  As  he 
always  persisted  in  taking  his  meals  in  the  solitude  of  his  room,  1 
ventured  to  ask  him  the  reason  of  his  seclusion.  His  answer  was 
extremely  pertinent  and  conclusive — '  I  have  still  daughters  to 
marry ! ' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  situation  is  more  complicated  than 
one  imagines,  and  needs  an  earnest  and  honest  endeavour  to  reach 
the  minds  of  the  people  without  essaying  the  somewhat  impossible 
task  of  '  getting  into  their  skins.' 

We  often  hear  of  the  veil  behind  which  the  Oriental  hides  his 
thoughts.  The  Oriental  is  not  more  secretive  than  any  other ;  some- 
times he  is  less  so.  But  his  plane  of  thought  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  an  Englishman.  Environment  and  upbringing,  as  is  natural, 
cause  the  difference.  If  the  Indian  possesses  any  independence  of 
character  or  holds  convictions  he  is  not  a  persona  grata  in  the  official 
world,  and  this  he  knows.  Mental  invertebrateness,  he  finds,  has  its 
uses ;  he  tries  to  say  what  is  pleasant  and  nothing  more.  His  mind 
is,  indeed,  behind  a  veil ! 

The  superimposition  of  the  utilitarian  and  not  very  altruistic 
civilisation  of  the  West  on  the  Indian  civilisations  has  produced 
some  anomalous  features.  For  years  past  Englishmen  have  been 
engaged  in  diffusing  Western  ideas  among  the  people.  The  effort 
has  been  to  Christianise,  Europeanise,  modernise  Indian  thought 
and  Indian  life,  to  break  down  old  customs  and  habits,  to  alter  social 
institutions  and  family  conditions,  to  develop  a  national  sentiment.  In 
some  directions  the  effort  has  met  with  success,  in  others  with  hope- 
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less  failure.  And  now  that  after  several  generations  of  continuous 
labour  it  has  begun  to  bear  fruit,  the  result  is  viewed  with  surprise 
mixed  with  resentment.  The  very  contact  with  Europeans  has  had 
an  effect  on  the  national  character  and  national  ideals.  In  the 
absence  of  legitimate  outlets  the  roused  consciousness  of  latent  energies 
turns  into  unreasoning  discontent.  To  contend  with  this  we  seek 
to  turn  the  tide  of  development — very  much  like  Mrs.  Partington's 
efforts  to  mop  the  ocean. 

Again,  the  failings  which  every  virile  race  despises  were  stig- 
matised as  '  Oriental  attributes,'  and  Indians  were  invited  to  cultivate 
self-respect,  independence  of  character,  manliness,  and  originality  of 
thought — qualities  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  wanting  in.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  however,  that  the  possession  of 
these  very  qualities  is  a  serious  handicap  to  those  who  have  them ; 
whilst  servility  and  sycophancy,  despised  in  theory,  receive  encourage- 
ment in  practice.  The  effect  of  this  cynicism  is  disastrous  on  the 
national  character  of  both  Hindus  and  Mahommedans.  It  leads  to 
the  cultivation  of  opportunism  in  its  worst  form. 

Christianity,  like  Islam,  teaches  human  equality.  In  India  a  new 
caste,  the  caste  of  colour,  has  been  superimposed  on  the  old  existing 
ones.  Al-Biruni l  says  the  caste  distinctions  of  the  Hindus  began 
with  difference  of  colour.  That  conception,  if  it  ever  existed,  has 
disappeared.  Modern  Hinduism  recognises  no  caste  that  is  not 
founded  on  birth  within  the  exclusive  circles  sanctioned  by  its  religio- 
social  system.  The  Hindu  understands  the  caste-distinctions  in 
England  founded  on  wealth ;  he  cannot  understand  the  claims  of 
a  Brahminical  superiority  based  on  colour.  The  barriers  which  this 
new  caste  raises  in  India  against  social  equality,  and  which  in  the 
South  African  colonies  stigmatises  Indians  as  '  coolies,'  and  tries  to 
deprive  them  of  their  legitimate  rights,  naturally  impart  an  acerbity 
to  the  character  of  the  people  that  otherwise  it  does  not  possess. 

These  conditions  add  to  the  difficulty  of  governing  a  conglomera- 
tion of  races  not  only  alien  in  genius  to  the  dominant  class,  but  differ- 
ing among  themselves  in  the  peculiarities  of  their  character.  The 
various  nationalities  of  Europe,  however  divergent  from  each  other 
in  their  practical  and  moral  ideals,  have  one  bond  of  union — they  all 
possess  a  faith  traceable  to  a  common  origin.  Community  of  traditions 
in  Western  Europe  which  contributes  so  largely  to  uniformity  of 
advance  in  material  civilisation  supplies  another  bond.  In  India 
both  these  elements  are  wanting.  The  Indian  races  descended  from 
divers  stocks,  although  living  side  by  side,  often  intermixed  in  villages 
and  townships,  profess  different  religions  and  possess  no  common 
traditions.  They  differ  from  each  other  not  only  in  creed,  but  also 
in  their  ethical  standards.  Climate  and  environment  again  give  rise 

1  An  Arab  historian  and  philosopher  who  visited  India  towards  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century. 
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to  marked  divergences  in  character  and  moral  aptitude  in  people 
following  the  same  religion  and  belonging  to  the  same  stock.  The 
spread  of  Western  education  and  the  infiltration  of  foreign  ideas  into 
strata  that  are  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  impervious  to  outside  influ- 
ences have  brought  about  a  strange  .tightening  of  the  bonds  of  nation- 
ality. Fifty  years  ago  a  writer  described  Hinduism  as  a  system  '  whose 
tendency  was  to  split  its  votaries  into  a  multiplicity  of  petty  com- 
munities, having  with  each  other  nothing  but  distant  and  constrained 
social  intercourse  and  relations.'  And  he  went  on  to  add  : 

The  bars  to  intimacy  are  insuperable,  and  encroachments  on  the  petty 
demarcations,  not  only  of  caste  but  sects  of  castes,  are  jealously  watched.  Minds 
trained  from  infancy  to  such  a  school  are  imbued  with  the  contractile  spirit  of 
pertinacious  sectarianism,  and  though  they  may  be  greedy  of  power  and  wealth 
and  extremely  patient  and  subtile  in  the  pursuit,  yet  they  enter  upon  such  a 
career  incapacitated  for  the  entertainment  of  those  comprehensive  views  which 
enable  ambition  to  establish  empires. 

To-day,  although  the  stringency  of  caste  and  caste-institutions  has 
considerably  relaxed,  the  strength  of  Hinduism  as  a  national  religion, 
as  a  social  system,  has  developed  in  all  directions.  In  every  part  and 
in  every  caste  and  stratum  of  society  the  Hindu  is  more  a  Hindu  than 
ever.  It  is  easy  to  deride  his  customs,  but  not  so  easy  to  understand 
the  extraordinary  change  that  has  come  over  him.  As  a  thoughtful 
writer  in  the  Hibbert  Journal 2  observes,  Hinduism  abandoning  its  old 
adaptability,  which  enabled  it  to  embrace  in  its  pantheon  the  gods  of 
every  tribe  and  people  whom  it  subjected  or  with  whom  it  came  in 
contact,  '  is  now  engaged  in  organising  itself  and  delimiting  its  frontiers 
...  it  is  striving,  with  a  success  that  is  certain  to  be  increasing  and 
enduring,  to  slough  its  superstition,  and  to  recover  and  conserve  the 
spiritual  contents  of  its  ancient  heritage.'  The  nationalistic  move- 
ment, which  is  supported  by  members  belonging  to  such  reforming 
bodies  as  the  Arya  Samaj  and  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  is  but  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  religious  striving.3  And  although  diversity  of  develop- 
ment attained  during  the  last  half  century,  diversity  of  sentiment 
and  interest  modify  the  intensity  of  the  movement,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  ascribe  it  to  ephemeral  causes. 

A  similar  tendency  has  manifested  itself  among  the  Mahommedans 
but  owing  to  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  its  results  among  them  are  more 
variable  and  less  definite. 

In  these  circumstances  every  information  regarding  the  national 
life  and  character  will  probably  have  an  interest,  if  not  value,  as  likely 
to  explain  many  of  the  present  symptoms.  In  this  hope  I  propose 
to  sketch  briefly  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  principal  races  and 
peoples  inhabiting  the  parts  of  the  country  with  which  I  am  most 

2  October  number. 

3  It  is  noteworthy  that  conversions  to  both  Islam  and  Christianity  have  greatly 
fallen  off  in  recent  years. 
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familiar,  and  whose  peculiarities  I  have  had  opportunities  to  observe 
and  study.  Whatever  observations  I  offer  here  are  not  merely  those 
of  an  onlooker  who  has  watched  alien  usages  and  the  development  of 
alien  races  at  arm's  length.  My  study  is,  in  one  case,  from  inside,  in 
the  other  from  intimate  association  with  all  grades  of  life  in  almost 
every  district  in  Bengal  and  Upper  India. 

Probably  no  country  in  Europe,  not  even  Austria,  European 
Turkey,  or  Russia,  presents  such  diversified  racial  peculiarities  or 
contains  such  varied  elements  as  Upper  India  and  Bengal.  In  the 
Punjab  (to  mention  only  the  prominent  races)  live  the  Pathans,  the 
Belooch,  the  Sikh,  the  Brahmin,  the  Rajpoot,  and  the  Jat,  mixed  with 
the  descendants  of  Arabs,  Persians,  and  other  settlers  from  the  West. 

The  Gangetic  basin,  where  the  ancient  Aryans,  after  leaving  their 
original  settlements  beyond  the  Sutlej,  established  kingdoms  and 
evolved  a  civilisation  of  a  very  high  order,  is  the  Hindustan  of  the 
Emperor  Baber.  Al-Biruni  calls  this  region  '  the  home  of  .the  greatest 
heroes  and  Pharaohs  of  the  Hindus.'  Here  live  the  descendants  of 
the  Mussulman  conquerors  of  India  of  divers  stocks.  Arab,  Pathan, 
Mogul,  Persian,  Turk,  side  by  side  with  Brahmins,  Rajpoots,  Kayesths, 
and  Hindus  of  other  castes. 

In  Behar  we  find  the  same  elements  :  Mussulmans  descended  from 
settlers  and  colonists  from  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Central 
Asia  ;  and  Hindus  of  all  castes,  Brahmins,  Rajpoots,  Babhuns,  Kurmis, 
and  many  others  occupying  the  lower  rungs  of  the  social  ladder  of 
Hinduism.  In  the  district  of  Shahabad,  at  one  time  the  nursery  of 
the  Sepoy  army,  the  preponderating  elements  are  the  Babhuns  and 
Kurmis. 

The  Mahommedans  of  the  upper  rank  consist  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Prophet  and  of  Pathan  settlers,  whilst  the  lower  strata  are  com- 
posed of  the  progeny  of  converts  from  Hinduism. 

Western  Bengal  is  inhabited  by  Mahommedans,  descended  partly 
from  old  settlers  beyond  the  Indus,  and  partly  from  converts  and 
Hindus  of  various  castes.  The  lower  castes  in  this  part  of  the  country 
show  distinct  non-Aryan  characteristics.  In  Eastern  Bengal  the 
Mussulmans  form  the  majority  of  the  population,  whilst  the  non- 
Aryan  type  is  predominant  both  among  Hindus  and  Mahommedans. 
This  is  just  a  rough  sketch  of  the  racial  constitution — so  to  speak,  of 
northern  India,  Behar,  and  Bengal. 

The  middle-class  Hindus  of  the  two  provinces  of  Bengal  have 
received  from  the  English  the  designation  of  'Baboos.'  Originally 
applied  in  an  honorific  sense,  though  erroneously,  from  an  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  meaning,  it  has  come  now  to  convey  a  somewhat 
depreciatory  idea,  and  its  use  is  accordingly  resented  by  those  who 
until  quite  recently  accepted  its  application  as  a  compliment.  Its 
origin  has  a  curious  history.  In  Upper  India  and  in  Behar  the  word 
'  Baboo '  is  the  ordinary  title  of  Hindu  magnates  and  of  the  younger  sons 
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of  rajas.  With  the  first  establishment  of  their  factory  in  Bengal  the 
English  came  in  contact  with  a  clerical  class  of  Hindus,  who  soon 
acquired  proficiency  in  the  English  language,  chiefly  in  missionary 
institutions.  Unacquainted  with  the  Mogul  appellations  applicable 
to  the  different  grades  of  society,  the  English  '  factors '  gave  to  all 
Bengal  Hindus  above  the  rank  of  menial  servants  the  title  of 
'  Baboo.'  The  word  is  now  supposed  to  represent  a  type.  In  a 
restricted  sense  it  denotes  a  writer  or  clerk,  and  conveys  practically 
the  same  meaning  as  the  term  '  Lalla  '  in  Upper  India.  No  Govern- 
ment or  mercantile  office,  no  zemindar's  serishta  in  Bengal,  is  without 
its  full  complement  of  '  Baboos  '  ;  the  '  Head  Baboo  '  is,  in  fact,  the 
virtual  ruler  of  their  internal  economy.  The  '  Baboo  '  is  as  much  at 
home  in  a  lawyer's  office  as  in  a  department  of  State.  Wherever  he 
happens  to  be,  he  holds  all  the  threads  in  his  hands.  His  patience, 
under  adverse  circumstances,  is  remarkable ;  he  will  work  for  years  in 
an  office  as  an  '  apprentice  '  on  no  pay,  with  the  prospect  of  getting 
a  paid  employment  ultimately.  On  week-days  it  is  an  interesting 
sight  in  the  metropolis  and  large  towns  to  see  the  clerks  in  mercantile 
and  Government  offices  trooping  to  their  work  from  all  quarters  of 
the  suburbs  and  neighbouring  townships  and  villages,  in  trains,  in 
trams,  in  boats,  and  ancient  vehicles  of  sorts,  with  a  look  of  half-resig- 
nation, half-determination,  which  is  not  without  its  pathos.  In  fact, 
the  pathetic  look  does  not  disappear  until  the  '  Baboo '  has  become 
the  '  Head.'  For  a  pittance  which  will  not  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether in  an  English  working  man,  he  will  expatriate  himself  into 
distant  provinces.  He  will  be  found  shivering  at  Quetta  or  Simla. 
Clannish  to  a  degree,  sharp,  shrewd,  always  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  inclined  to  bully  the  weak  and  cringe  to  the  powerful,  they  form 
a  community  of  their  own.4  Among  their  own  people  they  are  called 
the  '  Kerani '  class,  from  the  Indo-Portuguese  word  kerani,  or  writer. 
Writing  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  India  and  Bengal  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Elphinstone  contrasts  them  thus  : 

The  Hindustanees  on  the  Ganges  are  the  tallest,  fairest,  most  warlike  of 
the  Indians ;  they  wear  a  turban  and  a  dress  resembling  that  of  the  Mahome- 
tans ;  their  houses  are  tiled  and  built  in  compact  villages  in  open  tracts  ;  their 
food  is  iinleavened  wheaten  bread. 

The  Bengalees  on  the  contrary,  though  good-looking,  are  small,  black,  and 
effeminate  in  appearance ;  remarkable  for  timidity  and  superstition,  as  well  as 
for  subtilty  and  art.  Their  villages  are  composed  of  thatched  cottages,  scat- 
tered through  woods  of  bamboos  or  of  palms ;  their  dress  is  the  old  Hindu  one, 
formed  by  one  scarf  thrown  round  the  middle  and  another  thrown  over  the 
shoulders.  They  have  the  practice,  unknown  in  Hindustan,  of  nibbing  their 
limbs  with  oil  after  bathing,  which  gives  their  skins  a  sleek  and  glossy  appear- 
ance, and  protects  them  from  the  effect  of  their  damp  climate.  They  live 

4  A  good  description  of  the  '  Baboos '  (the  clerical  class)  and  of  their  chief 
characteristics  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  called  The  Hindus  as  They  Are,  by  a  Bengal 
scholar  of  great  literary  talent. 

3  A  2 
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almost  entirely  on  rice ;  and  although  the  two  idioms  are  more  alike  than  the 
English  and  German,  their  language  is  quite  unintelligible  to  a  native  of 
Hindustan. 

Although  physical  conditions  and  habits  of  life  have  not  altered 
much  since  Elphinstone  drew  this  picture,  the  diffusion  of  education 
on  Western  lines,  facility  of  travel,  and  general  intercourse  and  com- 
munity of  political  and  religious  ideas  have  effected  a  startling  change 
in  the  character  of  the  people.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that,  in  the  villages 
of  Bengal,  bands  of  youths  belonging  to  rival  factions  (dais)  could  be 
seen  arrayed  in  hostile  ranks  with  their  clothes  tucked  '  up-country 
fashion,'  challenging  each  other  with  uncomplimentary  epithets  to 
'  come  on.'  The  onlooker's  patience  was  often  exhausted  with 
waiting  to  see  if  the  furious  wrath  that  seemed  to  animate  both  sides 
would  really  end  in  a  fight.  But  as  it  led  to  nothing — even  the 
mischievous  offer  of  a  rupee  to  the  bold  youth  who  would  strike  the 
first  blow  failed  to  elicit  the  wished-for  response — he  retired  dis- 
appointed. And  now  young  students  stand  up  with  '  sticks  and 
umbrellas '  to  the  '  up-country '  and  English  policemen,  who  until 
quite  recently  were  objects  of  dread  to  the  respectable  householder  of 
Bengal. 

As  a  rule  Bengal  discountenanced  physical  exercise  as  unseemly 
exertions,  and  a  Bengali  gentleman  riding  was  an  unusual  sight. 
Now,  not  only  English  games  are  popular,  but  gymnasiums  have  been 
established  everywhere  to  teach  the  Bengali  youth  the  hitherto  un- 
accustomed art  of  using  the  lathi,  and  young  men  band  themselves 
under  the  name  of  '  National  Volunteers '  to  carry  out  by  force  the 
bidding  of  their  organisers. 

Among  the  many  signs  which  indicate  a  change  in  the  Bengali 
national  character,  not  the  least  noticeable  is  the  readiness  with  which 
many  of  the  prominent  popular  leaders  seem  to  take  the  risk  of  incar- 
ceration, so  dreaded  in  former  days,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  objects. 
That  a  respectable  professional  man  should  elect  to  go  to  gaol  for  the 
sake  of  a  principle  would  have  startled  the  people  a  few  years  ago, 
but  now  it  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  course. 

What  is  predicable  of  the  Hindus  in  Bengal  cannot,  generally 
speaking,  be  affirmed  of  the  Mahommedans.  Religion  and  social 
usages  give  rise  to  differences  not  only  in  type,  but  in  character.  Such 
of  them  as  are  fortunate  enough  to  remain  affluent  in  the  bouleverse- 
ment  which,  with  the  help  of  the  tribunals,  is  going  on  in  their  midst, 
betray  few  signs  of  the  energy  or  enterprise  of  their  forefathers.  With 
a  touching  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  Government — and  we  all  know 
more  than  one  place  is  paved  with  good  intentions  and  wise  resolutions — 
they  combine,  generally  speaking,  a  listlessness  which  disinclines  them 
to  concerted  action  for  their  own  betterment.  The  commonalty, 
however,  have  always  been  noted  for  greater  sturdiness  than  their 
Hindu  compatriots  in  the  same  ranks  of  life.  Less  agile  in  intellect 
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they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  manly  and  robust.  How  far  the  present 
conditions  will  assimilate  the  two  communities  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Whilst  the  native  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  with  few  exceptions, 
dislikes  physical  exertion,  the  '  up-country '  man,  as  the  native  of 
Behar  and  the  North- West  is  generally  called,  loves  bodily  activity 
and  exercise.  He  is  brave,  inclined  to  swagger,  frank,  high-spirited, 
and,  on  the  whole,  tractable.  With  his  pugnacity  he  joins  a  certain 
boyish  playfulness  and  simplicity  of  character.  These  qualities  are 
marred  by  a  dash  of  cruelty  when  the  blood  is  roused.  But  the 
general  characteristics  vary  everywhere  with  the  ethnic  stock.  Thus 
the  '  up-country '  Brahmin  or  Rajpoot,  so  far  as  character  is  con- 
cerned, has  little  in  common  with  the  clever  '  Lalla  ' — the  designation 
of  the  clerical  class  in  Behar  and  Northern  India.  Owing  to  their 
proverbial  courage  and  faithfulness,  '  up-country '  men  are  in  great 
request  in  Bengal  as  durwans  (a  corrupted  form  of  the  Persian 
darbdn)  or  doorkeepers,  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  ;  and 
the  richer  the  individual  the  more  durwans  he  has  in  his  employ. 
They  guard  his  zenana,  or  women's  apartments,  run  with  the  palan- 
quins of  the  ladies,  and  sit  beside  the  coachman  when  the  master 
goes  out.  The  European  banks  and  mercantile  offices  in  towns  and 
mofussil  stations  are  similarly  guarded  by  durwans  from  Behar  and 
the  North- West ;  the  police  force  is  exclusively  recruited  from  Behar, 
the  North- West,  and  the  Punjab.  The  '  up-country '  man,  in  fact, 
plays  in  Bengal  the  role  of  the  Swiss  in  France  in  pre-Revolution 
days. 

In  the  Lower  Provinces,  boundary  disputes  between  rival  land- 
lords frequently  end  in  serious  fights.  For  these  purposes  it  is  usual 
to  retain  bands  of  '  up-country '  lathials,  a  very  expressive  word, 
faint  recollection  of  which,  no  doubt,  is  still  retained  by  retired  Anglo- 
Indian  officials  who  have  been  concerned  at  one  time  or  other  with 
the  preservation  of  peace  or  the  administration  of  justice  in  Eastern 
Bengal.  The  long,  thick  stick,  made  of  bamboo,  called  a  lathi,  is  in 
the  hands  of  its  professional  wielder  (the  lathial)  a  very  effective  weapon 
in  deciding  questions  of  possession.  In  Upper  India  and  Behar  the 
buffalo-herd  usually  carries  a  thick  stick  six  or  seven  feet  long,  girt 
with  iron  rings,  with  which  he  has  been  known  to  beat  off  the  marauders 
of  the  jungle  attacking  his  herd. 

In  Bengal  the  native  of  Hindustan  has  now  found  a  new  vocation 
in  teaching  the  young  men  wrestling,  fencing,  and  drill.  The  '  up- 
country  '  policeman,  especially  in  remote  districts,  is  not  a  favourite. 
He  rarely  understands  the  language  of  the  people,  his  manners  are  to 
them  rough  and  uncouth.  Truculent  and  harsh  in  his  behaviour 
not  infrequently  cruel,  his  unpopularity  reacts  on  the  administration. 

The  honesty  of  the  durwan  is  proverbial.  Entrusted  by  his 
European  and  Indian  employers  with  considerable  sums  of  money, 
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he  has  rarely  been  found  to  fail  in  his  trust.  He  is  a  clever  business 
man,  but  unconscionably  usurious.  Many  have  been  known  to  retire 
to  their  villages  with  large  fortunes  made  from  usury. 

These  remarks,  though  not  on  the  surface  bearing  on  the  subject, 
will  give  some  indication  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  races 
and  peoples  according  to  their  respective  habitat.  In  judging  of 
these  we  must  remember  Behar  and  Upper  India  are  cold  in  winter 
and  dry  in  summer  ;  in  Lower  Bengal  the  climate  is  mild  in  the  winter 
and  exhaustingly  damp  in  the  hot-weather  months. 

But  no  adequate  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  divergences  among 
the  various  races  unless  we  examine  them  separately. 

The  bonds  of  common  religion  and  unity  of  traditions  constitute 
the  Mussulmans  into  perhaps  the  only  homogeneous  nationality  in 
India.  They  certainly  exhibit  many  general  characteristics  which 
distinguish  them  from  their  Hindu  compatriots.  The  Mussulman's 
pride  is  the  legacy  of  his  past  history  ;  his  manliness  is  only  partly 
racial.  In  a  great  measure  it  springs  from  the  teachings  of  his  re- 
ligion, which  inspires  him  with  a  sense  of  human  dignity  and  independ- 
ence. His  conception  of  divine  authority  induces  him  to  loyalty  to 
constituted  authority.  In  common  parlance  the  Mussulmans  are 
divided  into  four  groups — viz.  Syeds,  Moguls,  Pathans,  and  Sheikhs. 
Although  only  roughly  correct,  this  division  gives  a  fair  idea  of  Mussul- 
man colonisation  in  India.  The  descendants  of  the  Prophet  are 
naturally  held  in  the  highest  estimation  throughout  the  Moslem 
world.  In  the  East  they  receive  the  title  of  Syed  ('  lord '),  in  the 
West  that  of  Sharif  ('  noble ') ;  they  form,  in  fact,  the  nobility  of 
Islam.  The  respect  they  enjoy  and  the  influence  they  exercise  lead 
many  impostors  to  assume  the  title.  Genuine  descendants  of  the 
Prophet,  however,  are  settled  in  fairly  large  numbers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Persian  historian  of  India,  Ferishta,  ascribes  several  charac- 
teristic qualities  to  the  Syeds,  among  others  learning,  bravery, 
modesty,  politeness,  hospitality,  compassion,  and  charity.  How  many 
combine  these  virtues  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  I  believe  the  pursuit 
of  learning  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  more  common  among 
them  than  most  other  Moslems.  They  are  generally  industrious  and 
persevering,  but  carry  the  virtue  of  hospitality  often  to  the  verge  of 
self-ruin.  Their  women  are  better  educated,  and  consequently  exer- 
cise greater  influence.  Mussulman  governesses,  called  atoos,  are,  or 
were,  mostly  Syedanis — ladies  of  Syed  families  who  had  to  earn  their 
own  living. 

The  term  Mogul  includes  the  Persians  and  Central  Asian  Turks, 
whose  influx  began  with  the  early  Mussulman  settlements  ;  but  whilst 
the  latter  practically  abandoned  India  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  energy  and  talents, 
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the  Persians  still  continue,  though  in  smaller  numbers,  to  settle  in 
Upper  India  and  in  commercial  seaport  towns. 

The  Persians  have  been  likened — I  think  by  Sir  William  Jones — to 
the  French.  Whether  the  comparison  is  in  their  favour  or  not,  they 
certainly  possess  great  commercial  aptitude,  and  are  extremely  clever 
business  people.  At  one  time  the  port  of  Hooghly — Calcutta  had 
hardly  come  into  existence — was  covered  with  the  palaces  of  Persian 
merchants  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  Persian 
merchant  founded  the  most  important  charitable  and  religious  en- 
dowment in  Bengal.  Unfortunately  their  Indianised  descendants  do 
not  exhibit  the  same  robustness  of  mind  or  body,  and  are  fast  falling 
into  decay.  The  Persian  women  are  petite,  pretty,  and  fair  of  com- 
plexion, and  have  always  enjoyed  in  India  a  reputation  for  culture? 
refinement,  and  good  management.  No  Mahommedan  family  of  any 
pretension  was  until  quite  recently  without  a  Mogulani  (a  Persian 
lady,  or  lady  of  Persian  descent)  to  regulate  the  internal  economy 
and  maintain  the  household  in  order. 

The  earliest  Mussulman  settlers  and  colonists,  however,  belonged 
to  the  Afghan  race.  Their  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  every 
pait  of  India.  Bengal  was  for  a  long  time  their  stronghold,  until 
Akbar  the  Great  broke  their  power  and  reduced  them  to  subjection. 
They  bear  in  India  the  name  of  Pathan,  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Pakhtanieh. 

To  understand  the  Pathans  of  India  one  must  know  something  of 
the  Afghan  character.  The  western  tribes,  particularly  the  Durrani, 
to  which  the  present  royal  family  belongs,  are  regarded  as  showing 
the  best  features.  They  are  brave  and  hospitable,  generous  and 
kindly  of  disposition,  and  accustomed  to  the  amenities  of  civilised 
life.  Among  them  there  is  less  pressure  of  population,  less  com- 
petition for  pasturage  and  land,  and  consequently  less  display  of  the 
viler  passions.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Afghan  is  jealous  of  his 
independence,  impatient  of  control,  and  until  Ameer  Abdur  Rahman 
put  the  bit  on  him,  intractable. 

The  bulk  of  the  Afghan  settlers  in  India  come  from  the  eastern 
tribes,  chiefly  the  Yusufsai.  The  eastern  Afghans  are  hardy  and 
brave,  frugal  and  laborious,  kind  to  their  dependants  and  faithful 
to  their  friends.  But  with  these  admirable  qualities  they  combine 
vengefulness,  obstinacy,  and  envy,  defects  which  have  thrown  a  lurid 
shadow  across  the  whole  history  of  Mahommedan  India. 

The  Yusufsais,  who  founded  the  largest  Pathan  colony  in  India, 
are  described  as  a  brave  and  hospitable  race.  They  possess  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  their  industry  is 
proverbial.  Their  great  settlement  in  Northern  India  is  in  Rohilkund, 
to  which  they  gave  their  name — the  country  of  the  Rohillas,  the  hill- 
men,  from  Roh  hill.  These  Rohillas  proved  their  prowess  on  the 
battlefield  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  East  India  Company 
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and  the  Nawab  of  Oude  when  Warren  Hastings  gratuitously  attacked 
them.  The  industrial  aptitude  of  the  Pathan  can  be  best  judged 
by  the  work  done  by  them  in  Rohilkund.  '  Here  the  Yusufsai 
colonist,'  remarks  one  writer,  '  converted  the  country  into  a  veritable 
garden.'  Although  lacking  in  artistic  talent,  the  Pathans  have 
always  been  great  builders.  Hence  it  has  been  said  that  they  de- 
signed like  giants  and  finished  like  jewellers.  But  their  genius  is 
assimilative  rather  than  creative. 

The  Pathan  women  are,  as  a  rule,  tall,  handsome,  and  fine-looking, 
showing  both  physical  strength  and  force  of  character,  and  are  re- 
garded with  considerable  respect  by  the  other  sex,  and  often  exercise 
great  influence. 

In  the  term  Sheikh  are  included  the  descendants  of  the  converts 
from  Hinduism  and  settlers  from  the  west  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
other  groups.  No  particular  reference  to  their  characteristics  seems 
necessary. 

The  Indian  Moslem,  as  a  rule,  is  hospitable,  generous,  and  chari- 
table, and  although  not  so  precocious  or  so  apt  to  develop  quickly 
as  most  of  the  indigenous  races,  physically  and  morally  more  robust 
and  virile.  Female  infant  life  is  much  more  cared  for  among  them, 
and  early  marriages  are  discountenanced ;  and  women  generally 
occupy  a  higher  position.  Among  the  Hindu  peasantry  of  the  Punjab, 
Upper  India,  Behar,  and  even  Bengal,  women  take  a  great  part  in 
the  labour  of  the  field  ;  the  Mussulmans  of  the  same  class  rarely 
employ  their  women  on  hard  work. 

But  these  qualities  in  the  upper  classes  are  marred  by  others  of  a 
different  land.  Often  wanting  in  perseverance  and  the  pertinacity 
which  acknowledges  no  defeat  and  brooks  no  obstacle,  they  cannot 
prosecute  common  objects  to  a  successful  issue.  Nor  do  they  possess 
the  adaptability  which  enables  their  compatriots  to  conform  so  readily 
to  the  changing  moods  of  the  times.  Generally  speaking,  fond  of 
ostentation,  they  lack  the  spirit  of  thrift.  In  Upper  India  and  Behar 
they  are  deficient  in  the  commercial  instinct  which  enables  many  of 
their  compatriots,  and  even  their  co-religionists  on  the  western  coast, 
to  turn  two  and  two  into  eight. 

The  spirit  of  individualism  noticeable  in  many  Mussulmans  of 
India  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  them.  Among  the  Hindus  caste  is 
very  largely  a  corrective  to  this  disruptive  failing ;  while  the  new 
religions  and  political  conceptions  that  are  working  among  them  tend 
gradually  to  draw  together,  without  blending,  tribes  and  castes  which 
until  now  were  most  antipathetic  to  each  other.  Among  the  Mahom- 
medans  there  is  so  far  nothing  similar  to  counteract  the  egotistical 
and  centrifugal  tendency  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  receives  encourage- 
ment from  outside,  and  in  consequence  Mussulman  society  to-day  is 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  disintegration.  There  is  little  community  of 
thought  or  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  general  good.  The  pro- 
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secution  of  individual  objects  and  the  promotion  of  coterie  interests 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  most  of  the  prominent  men. 

I  am  afraid  my  remarks  will  not  be  received  with  favour  by  many, 
but  my  object  in  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  failings  of  my  people, 
for  whose  advancement  I  have  laboured  for  years,  is  that  they  should 
apply  the  necessary  corrective,  which  can  be  discovered  only  from 
self-examination.  The  teachings  of  contemporaneous  history,  better 
comprehension  of  the  precepts  of  the  Master  whom  they  follow,  and, 
above  all,  the  example  of  other  races,  are  having  their  natural  effect 
on  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  younger  generation  of  Mahom- 
medans.  They  seem  to  realise  the  value  of  co-operation  in  the  pro- 
secution of  national  objects.  Western  education  has  broadened  their 
vision  and  widened  their  horizon.  With  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  their  people,  they  are  less  inclined  to  take 
an  optimistic  view  and  stand  still.  And  although  they  are  patted 
on  the  back  and  advised  by  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  in  costume 
and  moral  aptitude  to  keep  themselves  swathed  mentally  and 
physically  in  the  old  garments,  they  seem  disposed  to  take  up  the 
burden  and  swim  with  the  tide  of  progress. 

These  factors  are  naturally  having  an  effect  on  their  character 
and  their  ideals,  and  explain  the  anxiety  to  play  their  legitimate 
part  as  citizen-subjects  of  a  fairly  progressive  Government.  But 
they  lack  guidance.  Without  intelligent  patriotic  leading  they  are 
at  present  in  the  predicament  of  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  Thus, 
in  their  desire  to  share  in  the  life  which  is  animating  Hindu  society 
many  of  them  forget  the  necessity  of  being  regarded  as  co-ordinate 
members  of  the  body-politic,  rather  than  as  mere  adjuncts  to  a  powerful 
organisation  over  which  as  such  they  can  exercise  little  or  no  staying 
influence. 

The  Hindu  castes  and  sub-castes  exhibit  the  same  differences  in 
characteristics  as  the  Mahommedans.  But  they  also  possess  common 
traits  which,  under  present  conditions,  make  for  unity.  For  example, 
whilst  the.  Brahmin  favours  intellectual  pursuits,  the  Kajpoot  evinces 
a  peculiar  distaste  for  all  work  which  requires  exertion  of  the  mind. 
Both,  however,  are  strongly  anchored  in  the  conservative  tenets  of 
Hinduism.  The  Brahmin's  superiority  in  intellect  over  the  other 
castes  is  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  training  and  exclusive  breeding. 
Mr.  Sherring  has  described  him  as  dogmatic,  self-willed,  and  arrogant. 
Proud  of  the  sanctity  in  which  he  is  held,  and  conscious  of  his  acknow- 
ledged intellectual  pre-eminence,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
display  some  amount  of  self-appreciation.  But  he  is  at  the  same  time 
clever,  subtle,  and  extraordinarily  tenacious  of  his  rights  and  privileges. 
The  Brahmins  of  Behar  and  Upper  India  do  not  yield  in  courage 
and  bravery  to  any  other  Hindu  caste.  And  in  the  pre-Mutiny 
days  the  Company's  armies  contained  large  numbers  of  them,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  generic  name  of  '  Pandeys  '  for  the  mutinous  Sepoys. 
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Within  recent  years  the  Brahmin's  claims  to  occupy  the  foremost 
position  in  Hindu  society,  so  far  as  mental  aptitude  and  ability  are 
concerned,  have  been  challenged  by  other  castes,  and  the  Kayesths 
of  Bengal  have  produced  men  little  inferior  in  mental  attainments. 
In  Behar  and  the  Upper  Provinces,  however,  few  members  of  the 
non-Brahmin  castes,  save  the  Kayesths,  have  so  far  shown  any  re- 
markable mental  development.  This  is  somewhat  curious,  as  under 
the  Mogul  rule  scholarship  was  not  confined  to  these  two  castes. 
Many  Rajpoots  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  science  and  litera- 
ture, some  as  astronomers,  others  as  poets  and  historians.  English 
education  has  made  some  progress  in  the  upper  ranks,  but  the  ordinary 
Rajpoot  is  still  steeped  in  ignorance,  still  believes  in  omens  and 
auguries  ;  he  is  extremely  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial 
rites  of  his  religion,  and  a  blind  follower  of  his  spiritual  preceptor. 
His  strong  passion  for  gambling  and  intoxicants  betrays  his  Scythian 
origin. 

The  Kayesths,  the  well-known  clerical  class  of  Northern  India, 
form  a  community  of  their  own.  Clever  and  versatile,  they  have 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  Mahommedan  power  in  Hindustan 
supplied  the  lower  grades  of  the  State  service.  As  village  putwaris, 
as  clerks  in  the  various  administrative  departments,  they  have 
almost  the  monopoly.  Astute,  clever,  and  keen-witted,  they 
hold  the  same  position  in  Northern  India  as  the  Kerani  '  Baboos  '  in 
Bengal. 

The  Jats,  who  are  found  principally  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Cis- 
Sutlej  districts,  owe  allegiance  to  Islam  and  Hinduism  in  fairly  equal 
proportions,  although  in  places  the  followers  of  one  faith  outnumber 
the  other.  The  Jat  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  ethnic  stock 
as  the  Rajpoot ;  but  in  characteristics  they  differ  widely.  Whilst 
the  latter  is  indolent  and  wasteful,  the  Jat  combines  thrift  and  industry 
with  bravery  and  shrewdness  amounting  to  cunning.  His  independ- 
ence often  leads  to  quarrelsomeness. 

The  Babhuns  of  Shahabad,  Ghazipur,  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, who  at  one  time  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  Company's 
armies,  and  from  among  whom  the  police  force  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces is  recruited,  exhibit  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  failings. 
They  are  brave,  industrious,  generally  thrifty,  loyal  in  their  friend- 
ship, and  faithful  to  their  pledges.  But  these  qualities  are  marred 
by  others  of  a  different  land.  They  are  grasping  and  selfish,  and 
among  the  upper  ranks  inclined  to  indolence  and  self-indulgence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  an  eclectic  teacher  of  Hindu 
origin  founded  a  new  sect  in  the  Punjab,  which  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
eighteenth  century  grew  into  a  nationality.  Mostly  drawn  from  the 
Jat  community,  the  Sikhs  possess  the  Jat  characteristics.  In  spite 
of  the  training  they  received  before  and  after  the  rise  of  Ranjit  Sing, 
which  turned  them  practically  into  a  nation  of  soldiers,  they  have 
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retained  their  aptitude  for  agriculture.     The  Sikh  is  rather  given  to 
brag,  and  inclined  to  be  truculent  and  domineering. 

All  these  and  other  tribes  and  castes,  differing  from  each  other 
in  moral  characteristics  and  mental  capacity,  have,  beyond  the  special 
tenets  and  rules  of  their  comprehensive  and  complex  religion,  one 
link  of  sympathy  which  has  greater  influence  in  drawing  them  together 
than  the  religion  itself — namely,  the  sanctity  in  which  they  all  hold 
the  cow.  The  extraordinary  effect  of  this  cult  can  be  judged  from 
the  following  incident.  An  accomplished  Brahmin,  a  man  of  wide 
sympathies  and  a  scholar,  who  had  travelled  much  in  Europe,  assured 
me  that  if  it  ever  came  to  a  conflict  on  this  question  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  take  side  with  his  people,  '  as  the  women  were  all  against  the 
slaughter  of  kine ' ! 

The  Hindu  population  of  Bengal  is  traceable  to  so  many  stocks 
that  differences  in  racial  characteristics  meet  one  at  every  turn.  Force 
of  character  and  weakness  of  aim  live  side  by  side.  Bengal  has 
produced  from  the  days  of  Chaitanya  to  those  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy 
and  Vidayasagar  numerous  men  distinguished  for  mental  and  moral 
vigour.  We  know  of  the  indictment  levelled  at  the  people  of  Lower 
Bengal  by  Lord  Macaulay.  But  it  is  easy  to  stigmatise  a  nation. 
Only  the  other  day  I  read  in  the  letters  of  a  German  diplomatist  the 
sweeping  assertion  '  the  French  are  by  nature  liars,  it  is  in  their 
blood.'  Reckless  statements  like  these  naturally  cause  resentment. 
The  Bengali  has  his  failings  like  other  people,  but  he  has  many  virtues. 
He  has  strong  family  affections,  is  attached  to  his  parents,  devoted  to 
his  children,  faithful  to  his  friends,  charitable  and  frugal,  and  possesses 
a  keen  intellect.  His  chief  fault  is  that  he  is  inclined  to  be  vindictive 
and  to  waste  his  substance  in  litigation.  The  untruthfulness  of 
winch  we  hear  so  much  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  th*  ignorant 
classes,  whilst  the  proneness  to  exaggeration  he  shares  with  other 
nations  not  always  Asiatic. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  in  the  national  character  which, 
in  view  of  the  present  circumstances,  seem  to  possess  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  However  much  it  may  require  regulating,  directing, 
and  keeping  within  the  proper  channel,  the  movement  itself  is  not 
an  unhealthy  sign  of  development.  The  changes  in  English  political 
thought  and  society  witnessed  in  the  Early  Victorian  period,  and 
which  brought  to  the  forefront  the  growing  influence  of  the  middle 
classes,  help  to  explain  some  part  of  the  phenomena  now  observable 
in  India.  The  movement  requires  firm  but  sympathetic  handling  ; 
the  time  for  the  traditional  methods  of  treatment  has  gone  by.  The 
classes  which,  say  what  we  may,  exercise  an  influence  over  the  popula- 
tion, will  be  no  more  satisfied  with  mere  words  or  appearances. 

AMEER  ALL 
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FOLKLORE  AND  DEITIES   OF 
SOUTH  INDIA 


IN  a  previous  number  of  this  Review  (October  1906)  I  described  the 
village  deities  of  South  India  and  the  worship  offered  to  them.  A  few 
specimens  of  the  folklore  connected  with  these  deities  will  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  religious  ideas  of  the  people,  the  antiquity 
of  the  village  deities  themselves,  the  struggles  that  have  taken  place 
in  former  years  between  the  worship  of  these  primitive  goddesses  and 
the  more  modern  cults  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  and  the  efforts  made  in 
later  times  to  connect  the  ruder  village  deities  with  the  more  dignified 
gods  and  goddesses  worshipped  by  the  Brahmans. 

Many  of  the  stories  are  wild  and  fantastic,  marked  by  a  thoroughly 
Indian  extravagance  and  exaggeration,  some  seem  to  be  faint  echoes 
of  actual  events  in  the  past,  and  many  of  the  details  were  evidently 
invented  to  account  for  pieces  of  ritual,  the  meaning  of  which  had  been 
forgotten.  Here  is  one  which  probably  preserves  the  traditional 
story  of  some  palace  tragedy  and  the  conversion  of  the  victim  into  a 
local  dei^"  and  also  the  memory  of  some  attempt  made  to  put  down 
a  primitive  form  of  worship. 

In  Madura,  during  the  time  of  the  Pandya  dynasty,  there  was  a 
wicked  irreligious  king  called  Pandian.  In  his  pride  and  presumption 
he  closed  the  temple  of  Minatchi  Amman,  the  renowned  local  goddess. 
She  was  enraged  at  this  and,  in  order  to  take  vengeance,  became 
incarnate  as  a  new-born  infant.  King  Pandian,  who  greatly  desired 
to  have  a  child,  one  day  found  the  deity  incarnate  as  a  little  girl  lying 
in  the  palace,  with  a  very  curious  bracelet  on  her  arm,  which  wa.s  the 
exact  copy  of  one  belonging  to  his  wife.  He  wished  to  adopt  the 
child,  but  the  astrologers  warned  him  that  she  would  bring  evil  upon 
his  house,  so  he  had  her  put  in  a  basket  and  cast  into  the  river.  A 
merchant  picked  the  basket  out,  brought  her  up  as  his  own  daughter 
and  called  her  Kannahai.  Shortly  before  this,  it  happened  that  the 
god  Siva  also  became  incarnate  as  another  merchant  living  at  Kaveri- 
pampatinam,  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kauveri.  Hearing 
of  the  girl's  mysterious  origin  he  went  and  married  her.  After  some 
years  he  became  very  poor,  and,  in  spite  of  his  wife's  remonstrances. 
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took  her  strange  bracelet  to  Madura  to  sell  it.  It  happened  that 
King  Pandian's  wife  had  lost  her  bracelet,  which  exactly  resembled 
this  one,  a  few  days  before.  So  the  merchant  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  stealing  it,  brought  before  the  king  and  put  to  death.  In  a 
few  days  his  wife,  Kannahai,  went  to  Madura,  heard  what  had  happened, 
took  the  form  of  a  Thurgai,  or  evil  goddess,  and  slew  Pandian.  Since 
then  she  has  been  worshipped  by  the  people.  The  slaughter  of  Pandian 
created  in  her  a  desire  for  bloodshed,  and  she  is  now  a  deity  whom  it 
is  thought  prudent  to  propitiate. 

Another  quaint  story,  that  is  found  all  over  the  Telugu  country 
in  various  forms,  attempts  to  account  for  the  prominent  part  taken  by 
the  pariahs  in  the  worship  offered  to  the  village  deities,  and  also  to 
explain  some  strange  features  in  the  ritual. 

In  ancient  days,  the  story  runs,  there  lived  a  Kurnam  (village 
magistrate)  in  a  village  to  the  East.  He  was  blind,  and  had  only  one 
daughter.  A  Pariah,  well  versed  in  the  Vedas,  came  to  the  village 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Brahman.  The  elders  of  the  village  were  deceived 
and  induced  the  blind  Kurnam  to  give  his  daughter  to  him  in  marriage, 
that  he  might  succeed  to  the  office  of  Kurnam  in  due  time.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  by  Brahman  rites,  and  the  Kurnam's 
daughter  bore  sons  and  daughters  to  her  Pariah  husband,  without  any 
suspicion  arising  in  her  mind  as  to  his  origin.  After  a  time  a  native 
of  the  Pariah's  own  village  came  to  the  place  where  they  were  living, 
and  recognised  the  Pariah  disguised  as  a  Brahman.  Seeing,  however, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  influence,  he  said  nothing  to  the  villagers,  but 
went  and  told  the  Pariah's  old  mother.  As  he  was  her  only  son,  the 
old  woman  set  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to  the  village  where  he  lived, 
and  sat  down  by  the  well  used  by  caste  people.  The  Pariah  happened 
to  go  there  and  recognised  his  mother  :  so  he  took  her  to  a  barber, 
had  her  head  shaved,  passed  her  off  as  a  Brahman  widow  and  brought 
her  to  his  house,  telling  his  wife  that  she  was  his  mother  and  was 
dumb.  He  took  the  precaution  to  strictly  enjoin  her  not  to  speak, 
lest  her  speech  should  betray  them.  One  day  the  wife  ordered  a  meal 
with  a  dish  called  Savighai  (wheat  flour  baked  with  sugar  and  made 
into  long  strings)  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  her  mother-in-law.  During 
the  meal  the  mother,  forgetting  the  injunction  of  silence,  asked  her 
son  what  the  Savighai  was,  saying  it  looked  like  the  entrails  of  an 
animal.  The  wife  overheard  the  remark,  and  her  suspicions  were 
aroused  by  the  fact  that  her  mother-in-law  could  speak,  when  her 
husband  had  said  she  was  dumb,  and  did  not  know  a  common  Brah- 
man dish  like  Savighai ;  so  she  watched  their  conduct  and  felt  con- 
vinced that  they  belonged  to  a  low  caste,  and  were  not  Brahmans  at 
all.  Accordingly  she  sent  her  children  to  school  one  day,  when  her 
husband  was  away  from  home,  managed  to  get  rid  of  the  mother-in- 
law  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  house  and  burnt  herself 
alive.  By  virtue  of  her  great  merit  in  thus  expiating  the  sin  she  had 
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involuntarily  committed,  she  reappeared  in  the  middle  of  the  village 
in  a  divine  form,  declared  that  the  villagers  had  done  her  great  wrong 
by  marrying  her  to  a  Pariah,  and  that  she  would  ruin  them  all.  The 
villagers  implored  mercy  in  abject  terror.  She  was  appeased  by  their 
entreaties,  consented  to  remain  in  the  village  as  their  village  goddess, 
and  commanded,  the  villagers  to  worship  her.  When  she  was  about 
to  be  burnt  in  the  fire,  she  vowed  that  her  husband  should  be  brought 
before  her  and  beheaded,  that  one  of  his  legs  should  be  cut  off  and 
put  in  his  mouth,  the  fat  of  his  stomach  put  on  his  head  and  a  lighted 
lamp  placed  on  the  top  of  it.  (These  are  details  of  the  buffalo  sacrifice, 
and  this  part  of  the  story  was  evidently  composed  to  explain  the 
ritual,  of  which  the  true  meaning  had  long  been  forgotten.)  The 
villagers  therefore  seized  the  husband,  stripped  him  naked,  took  him 
in  procession  round  the  village,  beheaded  him  in  her  presence,  and 
treated  his  leg  and  the  fat  of  his  stomach  as  directed.  Then  her 
children  came  on  the  scene,  violently  abused  the  villagers  and  village 
officers,  and  told  them  that  they  were  the  cause  of  their  mother's 
death.  The  deity  looked  at  her  children  with  favour,  and  declared 
that  they  should  always  be  her  children,  and  that  without  them  no 
worship  should  be  offered  to  her.  The  Asadis  claim  to  be  descendants 
from  these  children,  and  during  the  festivals  exercise  the  hereditary 
privilege  of  abusing  the  villagers  and  village  officers  in  their  songs. 
After  being  beheaded,  the  husband  was  born  again  as  a  buffalo,  and 
for  this  reason  a  buffalo  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Ur-Amma. 

The  following  stories  current  among  the  Badagas  on  the  Nilghiri 
Hills  in  South  India  may  possibly  preserve  in  a  perverted  form  the 
memory  of  some  trivial  incidents,  which  the  superstitious  fancy  of  the 
villagers  turned  into  signs  and  wonders.  The  village  of  Kateri  is 
about  ten  miles  from  Ootacamund,  and  the  Kateri  falls  have  been 
utilised  to  generate  the  electric  power  that  now  works  the  Government 
Cordite  Factory  in  the  broad  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills. 
But  long  before  cordite  or  electric  power  were  thought  of,  when  the 
Mohammedans  ruled  in  Mysore,  one  of  the  villagers  of  Kateri  went 
down  to  the  plains  to  pay  tribute.  When  he  went  to  a  river  to  per- 
form puja  (worship)  to  a  Lingam,  the  emblem  of  the  God  Siva,  he 
found  on  the  river  bank  a  stone  in  the  form  of  an  ox.  He  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  intending  to  give  it  to  his  children  as  a  toy.  But  when  he  got 
home  he  forgot  all  about  the  stone,  and  it  remained  in  his  pocket 
till  he  went  down  to  another  river  near  Kateri,  to  perform  puja  again. 
As  he  came  to  the  bank,  he  touched  his  pocket  and  there  found  the 
stone.  He  took  it  out,  put  it  down  on  the  bank,  and  went  to  do  his 
puja.  When  he  came  back,  it  was  gone  !  This  greatly  astonished 
him.  But  when  he  returned  to  the  river  next  morning,  lo  and  behold  ! 
he  saw  on  the  bank  the  stone  turned  into  a  real  live  ox  !  Then  the 
ox  went  off  to  a  neighbouring  village,  Naduhatty,  and  there  fought 
with"  another  ox.  The  owner  of  this  second  ox  killed  the  aggre.- 
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but  no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he  turned  upside  down  and  stood 
on  his  head  with  his  heels  in  the  air,  unable  to  move  !  The  villagers 
were  filled  with  astonishment,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  this  extra- 
ordinary conduct ;  but  the  man  who  had  found  the  stone  told  them 
that  the  slaughtered  ox  was  really  a  god,  which  he  had  brought  up 
from  the  plains,  without  knowing  what  it  was,  to  give  to  his  children. 
The  villagers  were  in  great  alarm  at  this  ;  but  when  the  man  returned 
to  his  hut,  there  was  the  stone  figure  of  the  ox,  with. one  of  its  horns 
broken  and  a  spear  wound  on  its  left  side.  The  village  pujari  (priest) 
was  hastily  sent  for,  and  he  declared  that  a  daily  offering  of  milk  must 
be  made  to  the  stone  figure.  For  some  time  this  was  done  ;  then  the 
owner  neglected  the  puja,  and  the  stone  promptly  turned  back  into  a 
live  ox,  which  attacked  the  villagers  and  would  not  let  anyone  enter 
the  shed  where  it  stood.  The  villagers,  however,  made  a  hole  in  the 
roof  and  poured  milk  upon  it  from  above,  and  once  more  it  turned 
into  stone,  and  stands  there  in  the  same  shed  to  this  day.  Warned 
by  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  villagers  were  careful  to  make  the 
daily  offering  of  milk,  lest  it  should  once  more  turn  into  a  troublesome 
ox.  The  name  of  the  god  is  Basavanna. 

The  story  reads  like  a  description  of  a  scene  from  a  pantomime, 
when  the  harlequin  appears  on  the  stage.  But  it  is  sober  truth  to  the 
Badagas  of  Kateri  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  It  was  told  to  me 
by  the  only  Badaga  who  was  ever  matriculated  at  the  Madras  Univer- 
sity. He  was  the  only  pupil  in  a  mission  high  school,  near  Ootaca- 
mund,  and  when  he  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  naturally 
the  school  came  to  an  end.  He  is  now  seeking  a  post  under  Govern- 
ment, and  thinks  that  a  good  post  should  be  given  him '  pour  encourager 
les  autres.'  '  Why  should  other  Badagas  wish  to  be  educated,  if  I 
^p  not  get  a  post  ?  '  he  remarked  with  some  truth.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  there  is  not  much  demand  at  present  for  educated  Badagas,  and 
we  must  look  to  other  agencies  than  education  to  wean  them  from 
these  childish  superstitions. 

Another  story  current  among  the  Badagas  is  equally  trivial,  and  is 
a  sample  of  many  local  traditions  that  are  current  among  them.  A 
cow,  the  story  runs,  had  a  calf.  She  would  give  no  milk,  however,  for 
her  master,  but  ran  off  to  a  shola  (forest)  close  by  his  house.  He 
followed  her  one  day  and  watched  to  see  why  she  went  there,  and  saw 
her  go  to  a  stone  image  and  pour  over  it  the  milk  from  her  udders. 
He  then  went  and  fetched  a  spade  and  tried  to  dig  the  image  up,  but 
could  not  reach  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  whenever  the  spade  touched  the 
stone,  it  drew  blood.  He  went  and  told  the  story  in  the  village,  so 
the  villagers  built  a  shrine  over  the  image  and  worshipped  it  as  the 
god  Mahalinga. 

The  tradition  of  the  goddess  Hathay  (grandmother)  probably 
preserves  the  memory  of  a  real  event,  as  the  worship  of  men  or  women 
who  have  died  violent  deaths  or  in  a  tragic  way  is  common  all  over 
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South  India.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  a  man  had  a  daughter 
whom  he  wished  to  marry  to  a  man  in  the  Paranganad  division  of  the 
Nilgiris.  The  girl  refused,  and  the  father  insisted.  So  at  last  she 
went  to  the  village  tank  (a  large  pond),  sat  under  a  tree,  first  bathed 
and  then  threw  herself  into  the  water  and  was  drowned.  One  of  the 
rnen  in  the  Paranganad  division  afterwards  saw  the  woman  in  a 
dream,  and  she  told  him  that  she  was  not  a  human  being,  but  a  god- 
dess, an  incarnation  of  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva. 

This  story  illustrates  the  origin  of  many  deities  in  India,  and  also 
the  way  in  which  these  local  goddesses  are  tacked  on  to  the  religion  of 
the  Brahmans  by  being  made  wives  or  incarnations  of  the  wife  of 
Siva. 

During  one  of  my  tours  on  the  East  Coast,  North  of  Madras, 
I  got  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  on  palm-leaves  belonging  to  a  village 
pujari  (priest),  which  contains  the  story  of  the  village  goddess  Amma- 
varu,  now  worshipped  as  Ankamma.  The  story  is  recited  by  the 
Asadis  (pariah  priests)  during  the  annual  festivals.  It  is  a  strange, 
rambling  tale  full  of  weird  details,  describing  the  birth  of  the  newer 
deities,  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu,  and  the  struggle  that  ensued 
between  the  rival  religions.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  describes 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Brahmans  to  supplant  the  worship  of 
the  village  deity  by  the  new  cults,  and  the  revivals  of  the  primitive 
religion  through  some  epidemics  or  other  disasters.  A  bad  epidemic 
of  smallpox  or  cholera,  just  at  the  time  when  the  newer  forms  of 
worship  had  caused  the  old  deities  to  be  neglected,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  revive  their  popularity  and  give  rise  to  a  fantastic  myth 
describing  the  event.  The  myth  begins  by  describing  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  Ammavaru. 

Even  before  the  existence  of  the  four  Yugas  (ages)  .  .  .  before  the  birth  of 
the  nine  Brahmas,  when  sleep  did  not  exist  in  towns  and  villages  ;  when  Yugas 
had  no  time,  before  the  birth  of  Maheswara  (Great  God),  before  the  appearance 
of  sky  and  lightning,  before  the  birth  of  Gautama  (Buddha)  and  sages,  before 
the  appearance  of  Sathyasagars  (ocean  of  truth),  before  the  appearance  of  water 
reservoirs,  such  as  tanks  and  lakes,  when  there  were  no  roads,  streets,  or  lanes 
to  towns  and  villages ;  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  even  before  the  coming 
into  existence  of  wells  to  be  defiled  by  the  spittle  of  fishes,  and  before  the  Nara- 
yuga  (age  of  mankind),  Ammavaru  came  into  existence.  Three  eggs  were  laid 
by  Ammavaru  in  the  sea  of  milk,  one  by  one  in  three  successive  ages.  The  egg 
laid  first  got  spoilt,  the  next  filled  with  air,  and  only  the  third  was  hatched. 
This  egg  had  three  compartments,  from  which  came  the  three  gods  (murthis) 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  The  lower  half  of  the  egg  was  transformed  into 
the  earth  and  the  upper  half  became  the  sky.  The  king,  who  assumed  the 
Avatar  (i.e.  Incarnation)  of  Vishnu,  was  fed  on  butter  ;  Brahma  was  made  to 
live  on  turmeric,  and  Siva  was  fed  with  the  milk  of  Ammavaru.  Then,  as  they 
grew  up,  she  made  each  of  the  gods  put  on  his  forehead  characteristic  religious 
marks,  and  finally  built  three  towns,  one  for  each  to  live  in,  and  a  fourth  for 
herself. 

This  probably  preserves  a  tradition  of  the  relation  of  the  popular 
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Hindu  religion  of  modern  days  to  the  older  worship  of  the  village 
deitieil.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Brahmans  gained  the  victory 
over  their  enemies  the  Buddhists  by  borrowing  largely  from  the  pre- 
Aryan  religions  that  had  a  great  hold  over  the  masses  of  the  people. 
This  may  be  practically  expressed  by  saying  that  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva  sprang  from  an  egg  laid  by  a  village  deity,  and  that  she  built 
for  them  the  sacred  cities  which  were  the  centres  of  their  worship. 

The  goddess  took  special  pains  to  protect  her  own  city.  She 
inclosed  it  with  walls  of  bronze,  brass,  and  gold  ;  posted  at  the  gates 
several  thousand  spirits  of  various  sorts,  and  among  them  a  barber, 
a  washerman,  and  a  potter.  It  seems  odd  to  find  these  humble 
members  of  village  society  in  such  exalted  company  ;  but  it  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  people  who  in  many  parts  of  South  India 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  village  deities 
at  the  annual  festivals. 

After  a  time  Ammavaru  heard  that  the  three  kings,  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  were  neglecting  her  worship,  so  she  determined 
to  exhibit  her  power  by  destroying  their  towns.     Her  resolve  was 
strengthened  by  an  insult  offered  her  by  Siva.     The  god  one  day 
called  his  servant  and  asked  him  why  people  were  neglecting  the 
worship  of  Ammavaru,  and  was  told  in  reply  that  they  were  all  calling 
on  his  name  instead.     He  then  bade  his  servant  go  to  Ammavaru' s 
town  and  abuse  her,  which  he  did  with  a  will.     When    she   heard 
of  it  she  smiled  grimly,  '  trimmed  her  moustaches,'  and  waxed  very 
wroth.     She  then  dressed  herself  up  in  a  yellow  cloth  and  yellow 
bodice,  put  on  copper  jewels,  a  silver  waistband,  and  tied  a  golden 
ornament  on  her  forehead,  took  a  deer  in  one  hand,  a  conch  in  the 
other,  a  small  drum  in  a  third,  and  put  a  snake  round  her  body  as  a 
sacred  thread.     Thus  attired  she  called  a  durbar,  sat  down  on  the 
dais,  and  declared  that  the  kings  (i.e.  the  three  gods)  had   grown 
rebellious,  that  her  puja  was  neglected  and  she  herself  abused.     After 
this  little  speech  she  started  off  to  Devagiri,  the  town  of  Iswara  or 
Siva,  mounted  on  a  jackal,  and  accompanied  by  innumerable  horses, 
camels,  elephants,  and  warriors,  with  all  kinds  of  weapons  and  palan- 
quins.    Drums  were   sounded  during  the   march.     The  investment 
of  the  town  was  a   quaint  proceeding.      Besides  several  kinds  of 
animals  Ammavaru  created  Ganga-bhavani  (River  Ganges)   and  a 
sage  to  conduct  the  siege.     The  military  operations  of  the  sage  were 
truly  original.     Seven  Rudrakshas  (i.e.  demons)  were  placed  on   the 
ground,  and    on  these  seven  Badrakshis  (i.e.  devils),  and  on  these 
needles  were  stuck  to  support  balls  of  sacred  ashes.     Through  these 
balls    were    driven    steel    spikes    which    supported    a    single-headed 
Rudraksha  with  seven  seeds  of  a  sacred  plant  on  the  top.     The  sage 
then  put  his  head  on  the  seeds  and  raised  his  legs  high  up  in  the  air. 
Birds  built  their  nests  on  his  neck,  beetles  and  bees  made  their  homes 
in  his  nose,  plants  of  all  kinds  grew  round  him,  and  cobras  made 
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their  abode  in  his  armpits.      He  remained  silent  and  spoke  to  no  one. 
What  exactly  the  purpose  or  effect  of  these  proceedings  was  dees  not 
appear ;  but  apparently  they  were  successful,  as  Ammavaru  moved 
steadily  on  and  appointed  her  sister  to  keep  people  off  the  road,  and 
then  placed  her  sisters,  the  hundred  and  one  Sakthis  (i.e.  powers   of 
the  world),  to  keep  watch,  and  also  a  twelve-headed  snake,  which 
coiled  its  body  all  round  the  town,  keeping  its  hooded  heads  just 
opposite  the  gate,  and  emitting  poisonous  fumes  from  its  mouths. 
Then,  as  she  went  on  in  her  triumphant  march,  a  mountain  was  put 
on  guard,   forts  were   created,  and  Ammavaru  descended  from  her 
jackal  and  sat  on  a  throne.    A  horse  was  then  brought  her,  drums  were 
beaten,  what  Shakespeare  would  call  alarums  and  excursions  took 
place,  and  the  sky  was  turned  into  a  pestle,  and  the  earth  into  a 
mortar.     After  this  general  upset  of  the  universe,  Ammavaru  made 
the  dumb  to  sing  her  praises,  created  some  tents  with  little  demons 
inside  who  did  puja  to   her,   and  so  finally  arrived   at   Devagiri. 
Apparently  this  overwhelming  display  of  military  power  and  science 
at  first  crushed  all  resistance.      The  heads  of  the  kings  (i.e.  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva)  who  refused  to  worship  Ammavaru  were  cut  off, 
also  the  heads  of  seven  other  kings,  and  then  all  put  on  again  !     One 
king's  throne  was  made  red  hot,  like  the  fire  in  a  potter's  kiln,  and  his 
hair  made  all  bloody,  while  demons  were  set  to  watch  the  corpses  of 
the  slain.     Then  Ammavaru  afflicted  the  unhappy  citizens  with  many 
disasters,  and  started  off  to  attack  four  other  kings.     Drums  were 
sounded  as  before,  and  then  a  bloody  battle  ensued  outside  the  walls 
of  Devagiri.     Horses  and  elephants  were  slain  by  Ammavaru,  one 
king  '  felt  a  bad  pain  in  his  chest,  as  if  pierced  with  arrows,  and  pains 
in  various  parts  of  his  body,'  and  died.     Another  king  took  a  sword 
and  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  a  third  king,  and  both  died.     Then 
all  the  horses  and  elephants  and  kings  died,  and  finally  Ammavaru 
brought  them  all  to  life  again  and  they  all  began  to  worship  her. 
A  year  after  drums  were  sounded  again  and  she  marched  with  her 
army  to  a  tamarind  tree,  where  she  slept  for  seven  gadiyas  (a  gadi= 
twenty-four  minutes)  on  a  cotton  mattress.     Then  nine  kings,  who 
had  formerly  worshipped  Ammavaru,  gave  up  doing  so  and  changed 
the  Vishnu  marks  on  their  foreheads  for  those  of  Siva.     This  vexed 
Ammavaru,  so  she  threatened  to  annihilate  the  town  of  Devagiri 
and  then  swooned.     When  she  came  to,  she  took  a  basket  without 
a  rim  and  some  herbs  and  fruits,  transformed  herself  into  an  old 
woman  and  walked  to  Devagiri.     The  watchman  of  the  town  refused 
to  help  to  put  her  baskets  on  her  head,  threatened  to  have  her  beaten 
and  abused  her  soundly.     She  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  overpower  him, 
tossed  her  baskets  into  the  air,  caught  them  on  her  head  and  made 
her  way  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  were  guarded  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  by  four  huge  demons,  with  ten  thousand  crores  (a  crore  = 
1,000,000)  of  men  holding  canes  coloured  green,  and  seven  hundred 
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crores  holding  canes  coloured  red.  A  number  of  them  were  fast  asleep, 
but  she  roused  them  up  and  bade  them  open  the  gates,  as  she  wanted 
to  sell  her  tamarind  and  jack  fruit  in  the  town.  One  of  them  got 
up  and  told  her  that  baskets  with  fruits  and  curds,  beggars  and 
mendicants  were  not  allowed  in  the  town,  and  added  that  the  people 
of  the  town  were  Lingayats  (a  numerous  sect  of  Sivaites),  people 
of  true  faith  and  good  character.  The  goddess  shouted  '  0  Sudra 
sisters,  living  in  the  east  street,  0  Brahman  sisters  of  the  western 
street,  0  Kamma  sisters  of  the  southern  street,  buy  fruits  from  me. 
Old  men  eating  my  fruit  will  become  young,  and  young  ones  very 
handsome.'  The  watchman  was  very  angry  at  this  and  beat  her  with 
a  green  cane.  The  goddess  threw  down  her  basket,  which  caused 
a  great  earthquake.  Then  she  first  turned  into  a  huge  giantess  and 
afterwards  into  a  parrot,  and  said  to  the  watchman,  '  You  did  not 
recognise  me,  you  have  forgotten  my  might,  I  will  soon  show  my 
power.'  Ammavaru  then  disguised  herself  as  a  Lingayat,  dressed 
in  a  reddish-brown  cloth,  took  a  wooden  pot  in  her  hand,  put  sacred 
ashes  in  her  forehead,  tied  the  symbol  of  Siva  on  every  part  of  her 
body,  sounded  bells  and  conchs,  and,  saying  aloud  '  Linga-Nama- 
Sivaya,'  approached  the  gates  of  Devagiri  once  more.  All  the  people 
were  amazed  at  her  devotion,  prostrated  themselves  before  her  and 
offered  her  a  seat,  saying  '  0  worthy  woman,  where  do  you  come 
from  ?  What  country  do  you  belong  to  ?  Which  is  your  town  ?  ' 
Ammavaru  replied,  '  I  am  coming  from  Yatapaliam.  My  name  is 
Yata-dari-paduchu,  and  I  am  coming  from  Chittangi  land.  I  am 
alone  without  relations  in  the  world.  I  am  a  happy  woman  without 
a  husband.'  '  Why  do  you  come  to  Devagiri  ?  '  they  asked. 
Ammavaru  replied  that  during  the  Krithayuga  (age  of  righteousness) 
Parameswara  (the  great  god)  became  a  slave  to  Parvati  (wife  of 
Siva),  that  he  was  living  in  Devagiri  and  she  had  come  to  pay  her 
respects  to  him.  The  gatekeepers  refused  to  admit  her  till  she  had 
told  the  story  of  Siva  and  Parvati.  The  goddess  then  told  the  story 
as  follows  :  On  the  wedding  day  of  Siva  and  Parvati  the  gold  and 
silver  bracelets  were  tied  to  their  wrists,  pearls  were  brought  from 
the  western  ocean,  festoons  of  fig-leaves  were  hung  up  and  a  cloth 
was  stretched  as  a  screen  between  Siva  and  his  bride  ;  the  faces  of 
Brahma  were  covered  with  sackcloth  and  twelve  Vedas  were  read  ; 
but  an  inauspicious  Muhurtam  (day  previous  to  a  marriage)  was 
fixed  and  an  inauspicious  hour  was  chosen  for  the  ceremony.  After 
tying  the  tali  (a  small  metal  disc  or  ornament  suspended  by  a  thread, 
the  mark  of  a  married  woman)  round  Parvati's  neck,  Siva  put  his 
foot  on  her  foot,  and  she  put  her  foot  on  his.  Brahma  saw  the  shadow 
of  Parvati's  foot,  was  filled  with  unholy  desires  and  disturbed  the 
ceremony  by  unseemly  conduct.  Siva  grew  very  angry,  abused 
Brahma  and  bit  off  one  of  his  heads.  The  head  fastened  on  Siva's 
hand  and  remained  immovable.  So  he  sent  at  once  for  a  number 
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of  Brahmans  and  asked  why  he  could  not  get  it  off.  They  told  him 
that  it  was  because  he  had  committed  murder,  which  is  a  most  heinous 
crime,  and  suggested  that  he  should  wander  about  as  a  beggar  and 
make  pilgrimages  to  Benares,  Rameswaram,  and  other  sacred  places, 
and  then  receive  alms  directly  from  the  hands  of  Lakshimi  (the  wife  of 
Vishnu).  Siva  then  disguised  himself  as  a  beggar  and  wandered  far 
and  wide  and  at  last  came  to  Lakshimi  and  cried  out '  0  Adi  Lakshimi  ! 
Alms  !  Alms  !  '  She  ordered  her  servants  to  take  him  alms,  but  he 
refused  to  receive  it  except  at  her  hands,  and  said  that  Lakshimi  was 
his  sister.  Then  Lakshimi  bathed,  ordered  food  to  be  prepared  and 
served  him  herself,  and  at  once  the  skull  fell  from  Siva's  hand  to  the 
ground.  Siva  began  to  run  away,  but  the  skull  begged  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  its  future  existence,  as  it  had  lived  on 
his  hand  for  so  many  years.  Lakshimi  then  waved  arati  lights  (arati 
is  a  small  lamp  made  of  rice  flour  and  used  in  religious  ceremonies) 
before  Siva  and  gave  curry  and  rice  to  the  skull,  which  promptly 
fell  towards  the  north  and  broke  in  five  pieces,  murmuring  as  it  broke 
that  something  must  be  done  for  it.  Siva  replied  that  it  might  take 
hold  of  pregnant  women,  women  during  confinement,  and  babies,  and 
that  this  would  enable  it  to  obtain  worship  and  offerings. 

Ammavaru  then  related  how  she  herself  had  desired  marriage 
and  gone  to  Vishnu,  who  sent  her  to  Brahma,  who  passed  her  on  to 
Siva.  She  danced  before  Siva,  who  promised  to  grant  her  wish  if 
she  would  give  him  the  three  valuable  things  she  possessed,  a  rug, 
some  betel  leaves,  and  a  third  eye.  She  gave  them  all  to  Siva,  who 
at  once  opened  the  third  eye  and  reduced  her  to  ashes.  Then,  filled 
with  regret  at  the  rash  act,  which  involved  the  destruction  of  all 
womankind,  he  collected  the  ashes  and  made  them  into  the  form  of 
three  women,  who  became  the  wives  of  Siva,  Vishnu,  and  Brahma. 

After  telling  this  moving  story  Ammavaru  demanded  entrance 
into  the  town,  but  still  the  gatekeeper  refused  her  admittance,  unless 
she  would  give  him  a  bribe.  So  she  took  off  her  silver  girdle  and 
gave  it  him  and  then  passed  through  the  gate  into  the  heart  of  the 
town,  where  she  transformed  herself  into(  a  parrot  and  sat  on  a  stone 
pillar.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  she  caused  to  faint,  on  many  others 
she  sent  fevers  and  other  diseases.  Then  she  flew  to  the  Gopuram 
(tower)  of  the  temple,  where  nine  men  were  worshipping  Siva  with 
his  emblem  in  their  hands.  Suddenly  the  emblems  became  red-hot  in 
their  hands,  and,  dropping  them,  the  nine  men  cried  out,  '  0  Siva,  you 
are  powerless  to-day,  now  we  have  lost  faith  in  you.  Before  the  moon 
rises  may  your  temple  be  burnt  to  ashes ! '  Siva,  hearing  their  cries, 
came  up  and  threw  some  sacred  ashes  over  them  and  touched  them  with 
his  cane.  Then  they  all  got  up  and  said  to  him,  '  0  Iswara,  listen 
to  our  complaints.  We  have  had  enough  of  your  puja.  Some 
calamity  has  befallen  us.  Give  us  leave  and  we  will  go  to  our  homes.' 
Siva  went  off  in  anger  to  the  gatekeepers  and  demanded  why  they 
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had  admitted  strangers.  They  replied  that  they  had  turned  back 
an  old  woman  selling  fruit  and  only  admitted  a  Lingayat  woman  because 
she  was  a  devotee.  Siva  ordered  one  of  the  demons  to  find  her,  but 
Ammavaru  transformed  herself  into  a  girl  of  the  Velama  caste  and 
mixed  with  the  Velama  women  in  the  Brahman  street,  and  the  demon 
looked  for  her  in  vain.  Then  another  was  ordered  to  find  her  ;  but 
this  time  Ammavaru  turned  herself  into  a  parrot.  When  the  demon 
could  not  find  her,  he  cried  out,  '  0  goddess !  Please  come  !  You 
are  the  deity  of  my  ancestors.  We  hear  that  you  have  entered  our 
town  in  the  form  of  a  Lingayat.'  Then  Ammavaru  asked  him  what 
kind  of  emblem  he  meant,  saying  '  I  am  your  emblem  of  life.'  Then 
the  demon  felt  bad  pains  all  over  his  body,  as  though  his  chest  and 
ribs  were  broken,  rose  up  high  into  the  air,  flapping  his  hands  like 
wings,  caught  hold  of  the  parrot  and  brought  her  to  Siva.  Siva 
complimented  the  demon  on  his  success,  but  said  that  a  female  deity 
should  not  be  brought  into  his  presence.  He  commanded  her  to  be 
tied  to  a  red-hot  pillar  of  glass,  and  crows  with  iron  beaks  to  peck  at 
her.  But  no  sooner  was  Ammavaru  tied  to  the  pillar  than  it  became 
quite  cool  and  the  beaks  of  the  crows  dropped  off.  Seeing  this, 
the  nine  worshippers  of  Siva  declared  that  the  goddess  was  a  powerful 
deity  and  determined  to  strike  her  all  together  on  one  side.  But  their 
uplifted  arms  remain  fixed  in  the  air  and  they  could  not  move  them. 
Siva  then  ordered  Ammavaru  to  be  tied  to  the  feet  of  an  elephant 
and  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  town  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  was 
tied  to  his  feet  the  elephant  became  stiff  and  stood  motionless  as  a 
pillar.  Then  Siva  said  that  she  must  be  thrown  on  to  a  frying-pan 
and  fried  like  grain  ;  so  they  took  her  up  and  threw  her  on  to  red-hot 
plates  of  glass,  which  at  once  became  cool  as  water.  Ammavaru 
grew  wild  with  anger  at  this  treatment  and  whirling  round  and  round 
became  huge  as  a  mountain  and  then  once  more  turned  into  a  parrot 
and  addressed  Siva  thus  :  '  0  Siva  !  You  failed  to  recognise  me,  but 
you  will  soon  see  my  power.  0  rajas  and  princes  !  Now  at  last 
will  you  worship  me  ?  '  The  rajas  and  princes  all  cried  out,  '  0 
Ammavaru  !  We  will  not  worship  a  female  deity,  we  will  not  lift  our 
hands  and  salute  a  goddess,  we  will  not  chant  any  other  name  except 
Linga-Namasivaya,  we  will  not  think  of  you  as  a  goddess.'  Amma- 
varu replied,  '  Never  mind  my  worship.  I  am  a  daughter  of  Kasi- 
gotna.  I  was  born  in  Valampuri.  I  was  bred  at  South  Virakambhodi. 
I  am  living  at  Ujjaniman-kali-patnarn,.  I  was  worshipped  at  Devagiri. 
I  left  Valampuri  and  came  to  rule  at  Ujjanimankali  for  a  time.  There 
are  nine  Siva  Nambis  who  used  to  worship  me.  They  gave  up  my 
puja  as  soon  as  they  became  prosperous.  In  their  pride  they  gave 
up  wearing  tirumani  marks  (the  religious  mark  of  the  Vaishnavites 
on  the  foreheads)  and  took  to  sacred  ashes  (one  of  the  Sivaite  marks). 
They  are  now  worshipping  Siva  in  Panchalingala.  Bring  them  to  me 
and  I  will  leave  your  town.'  The  nine  rajas  replied  that  they  would 
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do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Then  Ammavaru  in  her  wrath  threatened 
to  destroy  the  town.  Siva  declared  that  in  no  circumstances 
should  she  be  worshipped  as  a  goddess  and  that  she  might  do  her 
worst.  Then  Ammavaru  did  her  worst  and  greatly  troubled  the 
people.  From  east  to  west  crows  flew  over  the  town  in  vast 
flocks.  A  strong  wind  arose  and  there  was  a  storm  of  rain  that  lasted 
seven  gadiyas  (a  gadi  =  twenty- four  minutes).  The  people  caught 
coughs,  and  fevers;  small-pox  and  other  epidemics  spread  rapidly; 
horses,  elephants,  and  camels  were  afflicted  with  disease  ;  pregnant 
women  suffered  severe  pains,  babies  could  not  take  their  mothers' 
milk.  For  these  seven  gadiyas  the  town  suffered  terribly.  All  the 
gardens  were  destroyed,  all  flowers  and  plants  were  destroyed  by 
white  ants,  all  leaves  by  insects  and  bugs,  all  the  wells  and  tanks 
were  dried  up.  The  dead  bodies,  heaped  upon  carts,  were  carried  out 
by  the  northern  gate  to  the  burning  ghat,  five  princesses  swooned, 
and  at  last  the  nine  rajas  repented  and  began  to  abuse  Siva,  '  Before 
the  moon  shines  may  your  throne  become  red  hot !  May  your  matted 
hair,  wet  with  Ganges  water,  become  red  with  blood  !  May  your 
fortress  of  Panchalinga  take  fire  and  burn  !  May  your  pot  break 
into  pieces  !  May  your  necklace  snap  asunder  !  May  your  cane, 
held  by  your  son,  split  in  the  middle  !  May  you  lose  the  Ganga  on 
your  head  !  May  your  shrine  be  filled  with  blood  !  May  your  gold 
and  silver  emblems  be  bathed  in  blood  !  '  Siva  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  bit  dismayed  at  this  dreadful  curse.  He  went  to  the  gates 
of  Devagiri,  sat  upon  a  golden  chair  and  brought  back  to  life  all  the 
corpses,  marked  with  the  sacred  ashes,  that  were  being  taken  out 
through  the  northern  gate.  The  other  corpses  he  left  to  their  fate. 
Ammavaru  then  began  to 'think  that  Siva  must  indeed  be  great,  but 
determined  to  put  him  to  another  test.  She  created  a  field  of  sacred 
plants  and  made  the  plants  assume  the  form  of  human  beings.  Pluck- 
ing some  of  these  she  tied  them  together,  put  them  on  a  car  and 
sent  them  to  Siva.  The  god  threw  some  sacred  ashes  on  the  car, 
touched  it  with  his  cane  and  all  the  stalks  became  living  men,  chanting 
'  Hara,  Hara '  (a  name  of  Krishna).  When  they  asked  for  food  they 
were  told  that  they  might  wander  over  the  country,  and  would  then 
get  food  in  the  shape  of  offerings  and  sacrifices.  Ammavaru  then 
went  off  with  all  her  drums  and  instruments  to  Kunthalasaman,  the 
town  of  Brahma,  where  she  hoped  to  find  three  kings  worshipping 
her.  They  all  received  her  kindly,  treated  her  with  great  respect 
and  worshipped  her.  Satisfied  and  consoled  with  this  she  returned 
to  her  own  town  of  Ujjanimankali.  From  there  she  once  more  went  up 
to  Devagiri  as  an  old  woman,  about  a  hundred  years  of  age,  with 
fruit  for  sale,  and,  entering  the  town  without  hindrance,  began  to 
sell  fruits  and  flowers.  The  rajas  asked  their  price,  and  she  said  she 
would  sell  the  flowers  for  their  weight  in  gold,  and  by  this  means  took 
away  all  the  wealth  of  the  town,  while  the  nine  kings  were  doing  puja 
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to  Siva.  Then  the  nine  kings  came  to  the  town  of  Ankalathavatha 
(another  name  for  Ammavaru)  riding  in  clouds,  to  steal  flowers  from 
her  garden.  As  they  were  plucking  the  flowers,  Ammavaru  seized 
them,  took  them  off  to  an  open  space,  where  she  had  erected  stables 
of  gold,  silver,  and  diamonds,  and  impaled  them  in  such  a  way  that 
their  blood  could  not  curdle  and  no  flies  could  touch  them.  She 
placed  her  steed,  the  jackal,  to  guard  the  corpses  and  thus  vanquished 
her  enemies. 

I  have  given  the  story  almost  exactly  as  it  is  told  in  the  palm- 
leaf  manuscript  that  was  lent  me  to  have  copied.  It  is  a  rambling  piece 
of  mythology,  but  its  interest  lies  in  the  light  that  it  throws  upon 
an  obscure  page  in  the  history  of  religious  life  in  India.  We  can 
see,  beneath  all  its  absurdity  and  extravagance,  the  rise  of  a  new 
form  of  religion  side  by  side  with  the  older  cults  of  the  village  deities, 
the  dislike  that  was  felt  by  the  upper  classes  for  the  worship  of  female 
deities,  the  struggle  that  took  place  between  the  old  religion  and  the 
new,  the  varying  phases  of  the  conflict,  the  way  in  which  disease 
and  famine  drove  the  masses  back  to  the  worship  of  their  older  deities, 
and  then  the  drawn  battle,  as  Siva  asserted  his  power  and  Ammavaru 
vanquished  her  enemies,  and  both  continued  to  receive  the  worship  of 
the  people. 

And  the  fact  that  stories  such  as  these  represent  actual  living 
beliefs  of  four-fifths  of  the  peoples  of  India  at  the  present  day  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  the  work  that  lies  before  the  British 
Government.  On  the  one  hand  are  a  few  thousand  educated  men, 
imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  political 
principles  of  Burke,  and  on  the  other  some  two  hundred  millions, 
whose  moral  and  intellectual  standard  may  be  roughly  gauged  by  the 
legend  of  Ammavaru.  What  system  of  government  can  be  devised 
which  will  suit  them  both  ? 

HENRY  MADRAS. 
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THE    PORTENT    OF  YARMOUTH 


'  THE  soft  and  silken  cord,  with  which  the  Editor  of  the  NINETEENTH 
CENT  DRY  guides  his  contributors,  usually  draws  them  whithersoever  he 
will.'  Thus  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1878 ;  and  what  was  true  twenty-nine 
years  ago  is  not  less  true  to-day.  The  Editor  asks  me  to  write  about 
the  proceedings  of  the  recent  Church  Congress  at  Yarmouth,  in  their 
bearing  on  the  question  of  Disestablishment,  and  I  gladly  obey  ;  only 
premising  that,  as  I  have  been  writing  and  speaking  about  Disesta- 
blishment ever  since  I  entered  public  life,  my  doctrine,  though  I  esteem 
it  '  truth,'  will  only  too  probably  be  '  truth  tired  with  iteration.' 

The  '  Portent  of  Yarmouth  '  was  the  opening  address  delivered  by 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Other  and  lesser  signs  of  similar  import 
gathered  round  it ;  but  the  watcher  of  the  ecclesiastical  skies,  when  he 
read  an  episcopal  allocution  on  Disestablishment  as  '  a  real  and 
practical  subject,'  seemed  to  see  a  new  planet  swim  into  his  ken. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  abstract  theory,  the  question  of  Disestablishment 
was  old  enough  ;  but  what  made  the  Bishop's  address,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  '  portentous '  was  the  fact  that  at  a  Church  Congress  (which  is 
our  nearest  approach  to  '  the  Church  of  England  by  representation  ') 
a  chief  officer  of  the  Established  Church  invited  his  hearers  to  consider 
'  the  Disestablishment,  and  consequent  partial  Disendowment,  of  the 
Church  of  England  '  as  practical  matters  of  real  and  pressing  import- 
ance. 

That  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  should  have  been  thus 
presented  to  the  Church,  and  thus  considered,  marks  a  definite  and 
important  stage  in  a  long  and  eventful  history.  I  write  as  a  consistent 
and  lifelong  advocate  for  the  severance  of  Church  and  State,  and  I 
address  myself,  of  course,  to  opponents  as  well  as  friends  ;  but  I  hope 
that  I  may  begin  by  assuming  a  certain  amount  of  common  ground. 
All  my  readers  will  agree  in  repudiating  the  old-fashioned  doctrine, 
derived,  I  think,  from  Mrs.  Markham  (and  apparently  revived  at 
Yarmouth  by  my  friend  Mr.  Price,  M.P.),  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  established  by  Henry  the  Eighth  at  a  period  of  time  vaguely 
known  as  '  the  Reformation.'  Mrs.  Markham  has  been  superseded  by 
Freeman,  who  thus  described  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  Church  in 
this  country  : 
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The  conversion  of  England  took  place  gradually,  when  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  English  nation,  capable  of  a  national  act.  The  land  was  still  cut 
up  into  small  kingdoms,  and  Kent  had  been  Christian  for  some  generations  at 
a  time  when  Sussex  still  remained  heathen. 

And  again,  '  the  churches  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  undoubtedly 
held  lands  while  men  in  Sussex  still  worshipped  Wodin.'  In  brief, 
establishment  was  a  process  as  gradual  as  the  development  of  the 
English  State.  The  English  Church  grew  with  the  growth  of  our 
national  life,  and  Archbishop  Davidson,  officially  considered,  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  Augustine  and  Cranmer.  But  though  we  cannot 
lay  our  finger  on  a  political  year  (as  my  friend  Mr.  Price  vainly  endea- 
voured to  do  at  Yarmouth)  and  say,  '  this  year  the  Church  was 
established,'  still  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  series  of  events  which  gradually 
gave  it  what  we  call  its  '  established  '  position,  enhanced  its  privileges, 
and  increased  its  wealth.  That  series  culminated  in  1818,  when 
Parliament  voted  a  million  sterling  for  the  building  and  endow- 
ment of  churches  in  populous  places.  That  was  the  last  great  act  of 
endowment,  and  the  year  in  which  it  occurred  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
representing  the  highest  point  of  secular  importance  which  the  Esta- 
blished Church  attained.  Ten  years  later  the  process  of  disestablish- 
ment began.  Bishop  Woodford  (1820-1843),  charging  the  Diocese  of 
Ely  in  1881,  faced  the  past  as  boldly  as  Bishop  Sheepshanks  faces  the 
future. 

We  are  apt  (he  said)  to  regard  Disestablishment  as  a  great  revolution,  to 
be  begun  and  ended  by  a  single  legislative  enactment.  The  truth  rather  is 
that  Disestablishment  has  been  proceeding  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
process  began  with  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts  in  1828.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  followed.  Then  came  successively  the  Marriage  Acts,  the 
Acts  withdrawing  matrimonial  and  testamentary  causes  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Church  Eates,  the 
opening  the  old  universities  and  colleges  to  Nonconformists.  Many  of  these 
changes  were,  in  my  opinion,  just ;  others  rendered  necessary  by  the  diversity 
of  religious  creeds.  But  beyond  doubt  all  were  steps  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  between  the  Church  and  State.  And,  indeed,  it  has  been  a  most  gracious 
Providence  which  has  thus  spread  the  process  over  half  a  century.  Hereby 
the  Church  has  been  allowed  time  to  quicken  her  spiritual  energies,  to 
strengthen  the  things  which  remained  and  were  ready  to  die.  During  this 
whole  period  she  has  been  learning,  under  the  Divine  hand,  to  stand  alone. 

To  the  list  of  legal  changes  which,  when  Bishop  Woodford  spoke, 
had  been  '  spread  over  half  a  century,'  and  have  now  been  spread  over 
three-quarters,  we  must  add  the  establishment  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  which  for  the  first  time  treated  the  properties  of  sees  and 
chapters  as  a  whole,  and  placed  them  under  lay  administration  ;  and 
the  Burials  Act,  which  so  infuriated  the  Established  Church  that  one 
rector  provided  pitchforks  to  repel  the  first  Nonconformist  funeral 
which  should  invade  his  churchyard.1 

Meanwhile  the  forces  which  make  for  Disestablishment  have  been 

1  See  Archbishop  Tait's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
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at  work  inside,  as  well  as  outside,  the  Church.  The  Oxford  Move- 
ment was  started  in  1833  as  a  counter-move  to  the  secular  Liberalism 
which,  by  suppressing  Irish  bishoprics  and  warning  the  English 
Church  to  set  her  house  in  order,  had  pushed  the  prerogatives  of 
Caesar  into  the  domain  of  God.  The  doctrine  that  the  Church  and  the 
State  are  separate  entities,  bound  together  by  a  mutual  alliance,  but 
each  possessing  functions  and  prerogatives  of  its  own,  though  generally 
forgotten,  was  nothing  new.  John  Wesley  had  taught  that  '  the 
Establishment  by  Constantine  was  a  gigantic  evil,' 2  and  in  the  later  part 
of  the  same  century  the  independence  of  the  Church  in  its  own  sphere 
was  maintained  by  old-fashioned  Churchmen  such  as  Bishop  Horsley, 
Archdeacon  Danbury,  Oxlee,  Wrangham,  and  Sikes  of  Guilsborough  ; 
but  this  claim  had  been,  for  practical  purposes,  lost  in  the  all-pervading 
and  all-subduing  Erastianism  of  the  time.  The  leaders  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  recalled  men's  minds  to  the  conception  of  the  English 
Church  as  a  spiritual  society,  holding  its  essential  constitution  direct 
from  Christ,  and  only  accidentally  allied  with  the  secular  State.  This 
view  of  the  Church  appealed  to  Churchmen  quite  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  Tract  writers,  or  even  the  Tract  readers.  Newman  himself 
received  it  from  Whately,  whose  Protestantism  is  unimpeachable,  and 
who  in  the  Letters  of  an  Episcopalian  (1826)  had  protested  against 
'  the  double  usurpation — the  interference  of  the  Church  in  temporals, 
of  the  State  in  spirituals.'  Dr.  Hook,  the  most  famous  parish  priest 
in  England,  had  insisted  as  far  back  as  1822  on  '  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Church  of  England,  independently  of  its  connexion  with  the 
State.'  Coleridge  had  discussed  '  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  and 
State,  according  to  the  Idea  of  Each,'  with  his  customary  wealth  of 
philosophical  amplification.  Of  the  men  inside  the  Movement,  some — 
notably  Hurrell  Froude — felt  the  galling  fetters  of  Establishment 
with  special  keenness  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  attitude  of  the 
Oxford  writers  and  of  those  who  sympathised  with  them  was  that 
expressed  by  the  Lyra  Apostolica — as 

'  Watching,  not  dreading,  the  despoiler's  hand.' 

The  foundation  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric  (which  helped  to 
'  break  '  Newman) ;  the  selection  of  a  Lutheran  to  be  Godfather  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  the  Gorham  Judgment,  which  imperilled  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration — all  these  were  incidents  which  showed 
that  the  English  Church  was  powerless  in  the  grasp  of  the  State  ; 
and  men  of  very  different  theologies,  who  still  respected  the  distinction 
between  '  the  things  which  are  Caesar's  and  the  things  that  are  God's,' 
concurred  in  protest  against  the  tyranny  to  which  the  Church  sub- 
mitted. Few  of  this  generation  recall  even  the  name  of  Baptist 
Noel ; 3  but  he  was  probably  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  Evangelical 

2  See  the  Minutes  of  Conference  for  1747. 

3  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel  (1799-1873),  brother  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Gainsborough. 
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school  in  London  ;  and  this  was  his  sentence  in  1848  on  the  union 
between  Church  and  State  : 

In  allowing  to  the  State  this  spiritual  dominion  over  it  the  Church  of 
England  has  hecome  treasonable,  insubordinate,  adulterous,  and  unnatural ; 
it  is  a  community  with  two  spiritual  kings,  a  household  with  two  separate 
masters,  a  wife  with  two  husbands,  a  body  with  two  heads. 

The  Gorham  Judgment  was  delivered  in  1850,  and  drove  out  not  a 
few  who,  like  Manning,  felt  it  impossible  to  continue  longer  in  a  State- 
ridden  Church.  Others,  who  remained  behind,  began  to  cast  about 
for  means  of  deliverance.  In  1851  Mr.  Gladstone  published  a  letter 
on  The  Functions  of  Laymen  in  the  Church,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
shrewd  observer,  '  contained  the  germ  of  Liberation  and  the  political 
equality  of  all  religions.'  The  first  of  those  '  Guilds  '  of  Laymen,  for 
the  furtherance  of  personal  devotion  and  religious  work,  which  now 
abound  in  the  Church,  was  established  in  1851  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  one  of  its  objects  was  '  to  support  the  independence  of  the  Church 
in  purely  spiritual  matters  against  the  interference  of  the  civil  ruler.' 

In  1857  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  : 

It  is  neither  Disestablishment,  nor  the  loss  of  dogmatic  truth,  which  I  look 
upon  as  the  greatest  danger  before  us ;  but  it  is  the  loss  of  those  elementary 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  on  which  Christianity  itself  must  be  built.  The 
present  position  of  the  Church  of  England  is  gradually  approximating  to  the 
Erastian  theory,  that  the  business  of  an  establishment  is  to  teach  all  sorts  of 
doctrines  and  to  provide  Christian  ordinances  by  way  of  comfort  for  all  sorts 
of  people,  to  be  used  at  their  own  option. 

In  the  same  year  the  Divorce  Act  was  passed  (with  the  active 
assistance  of  Tait,  then  Bishop  of  London),  and  the  law  of  the  State 
was  set,  for  the  first  time,  in  flat  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  Church. 
The  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  on  Essays  and  Reviews 
created  profound  uneasiness.  The  case  of  Bishop  Colenso  showed  the 
impotence  of  an  Established  Church  in  dealing  with  flagrant  heresy. 
In  1865  Mr.  Gladstone  was  rejected  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
Dr.  Pusey  wrote  thus  to  an  exulting  Tory  : 

The  grounds  alleged  against  Mr.  Gladstone  bore,  at  the  utmost,  upon  the 
Establishment.  The  Establishment  might  perish,  and  the  Church  might  come 
forth  the  purer.  If  the  Church  were  corrupted,  the  Establishment  would 
become  a  curse  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 

In  1869,  resenting  the  elevation  of  Temple  to  the  episcopate,  Pusey 
wrote  :  '  I  must  henceforth  long,  and  pray,  and  work  as  I  can,  for  the 
severance  of  Church  and  State.'  His  only  fear  was  that  Disestablish- 
ment, which  must  come,  would  come  too  late,  and  the  Church  would 
have  been  compromised  by  heretical  prelates  before  she  acquired  the 
power  of  acting  for  herself.  '  I  think,'  he  said,  '  that  Churchmen  must 
long  to  be  freed,  at  any  cost,  from  the  iron  hand  of  the  State.  ...  It 
is  our  duty  to  pray  Him  in  Whose  hands  events  are  to  deli ver  us  from 
this  enthralment.' 
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In  1874  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  reminded  the  clergy, 
in  a  very  practical  fashion,  of  what  this  '  enthralment '  might  mean. 
'  Take  our  endowments,'  they  cried,  '  deal  with  our  legal  privileges 
as  you  will,  but  set  us  free  to  regulate  our  own  worship,  and  deliver 
us  from  the  tyranny  of  a  secular  Parliament,  and  the  paternal  atten- 
tions of  the  ex-Divorce  Judge.'  Mr.  Mackonochie,  the  protagonist  of 
Ritualism,  drafted  a  Bill  for  Disestablishment,  and  that  staunchest  of 
Tories,  Archdeacon  Denison,  joined  in  the  demand  for  Liberation. 
When  the  prosecutions  set  on  foot  under  the  Public  Worship  Regu- 
lation Act  were  shaking  the  Church  of  England  to  its  foundations, 
Liddon  wrote  : 

Should  Parliament,  in  the  years  which  are  before  us,  show  an  increasing 
disposition  to  treat  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  country  as  if  she  were  merely 
a  department  of  the  Civil  Service,  the  consciences  of  faithful  Churchmen  will, 
however  reluctantly,  be  driven  to  urge  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

And  in  1881  he  wrote  : 

Few,  if  any,  Churchmen  desire  to  see  the  Church  disestablished  and  dis- 
endowed ;  but,  if  it  be  a  question  whether  it  is  better  to  be  turned  out  of  house 
and  home  without  any  clothes,  and  even  on  a  winter's  night,  or  to  be  strangled 
by  a  silken  cord  in  a  well-furnished  drawing-room,  what  man,  or  Church,  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision  ? 

In  the  same  year  Bishop  Woodford  said  to  his  diocese  : 

The  establishment  of  the  Church  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  cost. 
It  would  be  a  fatal  error,  in  our  eagerness  to  preserve  the  Establishment,  to 
peril  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Some 
well-intentioned  schemes  of  Church  reform  appear  to  me  to  be  fatally  open  to 
this  objection.  But,  whatever  be  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  existing 
union  between  the  Church  and  State,  and  the  chances  of  its  permanent  endur- 
ance, we  may  surely  thank  God  for  having  given  us  warning,  taking  away  at 
considerable  intervals,  one  by  one,  our  earthly  stays,  and  aiding  us,  as  each 
was  removed,  to  discern  more  clearly  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Church  as 
a  source  of  strength  with  which  no  spoiler  can  intermeddle,  and  in  which  we 
may  yet,  whatever  befall,  speak  not  in  vain  to  this  people. 

In  1882  Magee,  then  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  wrote :  '  The  Church's 
enemies  will  strive  to  fix  on  us  such  an  Egyptian  bondage  of  Erastianism 
and  Latitudinarianism  as  shall  force  us  to  cry  out  for  separation ' ; 
and  three  years  later  Liddon  wrote  :  '  Our  real  danger  lies  in  the 
direction  of  attempts  to  save  the  Church  from  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  by  "  Liberalizing  " — i.e.  destroying — what  it  has  of 
fixed  doctrine  and  discipline.  Fremantle4  is  the  most  mischievous 
of  the  advocates  of  this  policy.' 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  date  of  this  last 
citation  religious  controversy  slept.  English  people  can  only  think  of 
one  subject  at  a  time,  and  Home  Rule  gave  them  quite  enough  to 
occupy  their  thoughts  between  1885  and  1894.  Meanwhile  the 

4  The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Dean  of  Bipon. 
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Church  was  quietly  doing  its  spiritual  work,  and  the  cry  for  Disestablish- 
ment was  no  longer  heard.  In  1893  the  Liberal  Government  took 
in  hand  to  disestablish  the  Welsh  Church,  and  were  met  by  a  furious 
opposition.  It  was  worthy  of  remark  that  not  a  few  Churchmen — 
Archdeacon  Denison  among  them — who  had  clamoured  for  Dis- 
establishment when  it  was  a  mere  ideal,  attacked  it  with  all  their 
strength  when  it  became  an  issue  of  practical  politics. 

Then  again  for  two  or  three  years  the  subject  slept,  and  was 
only  woke  by  some  scandalous  re-marriages  of  '  guilty  parties.'  The 
consciences  of  Church-people  were  stirred  by  the  public  profanation  of 
a  chief  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  the  enforced  use  of  sacred 
words  in  a  non-natural  sense.  Again  priests  and  people  began  to 
cry  out  that,  if  such  scandals  are  inseparable  from  establishment, 
it  would  be  better  to  break  the  link  and  go  free.  During  the  last 
five  years  the  demand  for  Disestablishment  has  been  reinforced  both 
from  without  and  from  within.  The  reinforcement  from  without  has 
been  due  to  the  rapacious  and  tyrannical  policy  pursued  by  most  of 
the  clergy,  and  notably  by  the  bishops,  in  reference  to  national 
education.  A  great  many  peaceable  citizens,  not  themselves  Church- 
men, were  well  content  to  jog  along  side  by  side  with  the  Church 
so  long  as  the  Church  did  not  avail  itself  of  its  established  position 
to  interfere  with  secular  and  social  concerns.  But  as  soon  as  the 
bishops  began  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  schools,  and  to  look  on 
approvingly  while  their  opponents  were  fined  and  imprisoned,  these 
peaceable  citizens  began  to  realise  that  their  forefathers  were  right 
when  they  demanded  Disestablishment  as  a  necessary  safeguard  for 
civil  freedom. 

The  reinforcement  of  the.  internal  demand  for  Disestablishment 
is  due  to  the  recent  alteration  of  the  law  of  marriage.  The 
circumstances  under  which  that  alteration  was  effected  have  shown 
the  clergy  that  their  position  in  an  Established  Church  is  perilous 
and  precarious.  It  is  true  that  the  freedom  of  a  clergyman  who 
feels  himself  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  the  Church  is  secured  by 
the  recent  Act ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  signs  that  this  freedom  is 
not  long  to  remain  unchallenged,  and  clergymen  who  venture  to 
enforce  the  Church's  discipline  in  the  matter  of  marriage  are  already 
threatened  with  legal  proceedings.  Not  very  much  was  said  about 
this  particular  subject  at  the  Yarmouth  Congress,  though  Dr.  Barlow 
explained  the  precise  provisions  of  the  new  Act  and  Lord  Halifax 
encouraged  the  clergy  to  stand  firm  in  their  resistance  to  what  the 
Church  disallows.  But  beyond  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  subjects  which 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  in  mind  when  he  said  that  the  thought 
of  Disestablishment  is  '  really  at  the  back  of  many  other  debated 
questions  of  the  day.'  The  question  of  Disestablishment  clearly  has 
a  bearing  on  all  the  main  topics  discussed  at  the  Congress.  Self- 
government  in  the  Church  ;  the  future  of  religious  education  ;  liturgical 
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revision  ;  and  Church  finance — all  these  topics  begin  to  wear  a  more 
interesting,  and  a  more  threatening,  aspect  if  we  believe  that  the 
Church  is  shortly  to  be  removed  from  her  position  of  privilege  and 
cast  upon  her  own  resources. 

I  hold  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  acted  wisely  and  boldly  in 
bringing  the  question  of  Disestablishment  out  of  the  background, 
and  forcing  it  into  prominence.  All  the  seekers  after  religious  free- 
dom whom  I  have  already  quoted  recognised  the  '  Free  Church  in  the 
Free  State  '  as  an  ideal,  and  some  earnestly  desired  it.  The  Bishop 
of  Norwich  is  the  first  man  in  high  office  to  face  the  practical  results 
which  the  realization  of  the  ideal  would  involve. 

The  Bishop's  conclusion  is  not  mine.  After  balancing  the  probable 
gains  and  losses,  he  sums  up  against  Disestablishment.  His  final 
judgment  is  given  in  these  words  : 

If  we  believe  that,  upon  the  whole,  while  the  Church  as  a  denomination  (if 
we  may  so  for  a  moment  regard  her)  would  gain  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
freedom  of  action,  .  .  .  yet  it  (Disestablishment)  would  inflict  a  grievous  wound 
upon  the  religious  life,  and  therefore  the  morality,  of  the  nation,  we  shall 
feel — certainly  we  ought  to  feel — that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  do  all  that  lies 
in  our  power  to  avert  so  disastrous  an  event. 

On  this  conclusion  of  the  Bishop's  I  will  only  remark  that  there 
is  enormous  virtue  in  his  initial  '  If.'  No  doubt,  if  we  believe 
that  Disestablishment  would  wound  the  religious  life  and  morality  of 
the  nation,  we  ought  to  oppose  it.  About  this  there  really  cannot 
be  two  opinions  among  respectable  people.  But  the  Bishop  must 
understand  that  we  who  support  Disestablishment  believe  exactly 
the  reverse.  We  believe  that  it  would  quicken  the  religious  life  and 
improve  the  morality  of  the  nation.  The  chief  evil  of  an  established 
Church  is  that  it  creates  a  false  idea  of  national  religion.  It  encourages 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  to  believe  that  their  religion  is  something 
which  can  be  done  for  them  by  proxy,  and  that  as  long  as  the  State,  by 
maintaining  a  Church,  acknowledges  '  a  God  of  some  sort  or  another,' 5 
individual  citizens  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  religion,  whether 
in  the  way  of  belief  or  of  conduct.  Every  one  of  us,  I  suppose,  is 
acquainted  with  plenty  of  people  wholly  worldly  and  indifferent,  and 
with  not  a  few  notoriously  immoral  and  profane,  who  are  staunch  and 
even  passionate  supporters  of  Established  Churches.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  An  established  religion  costs  them  nothing,  makes 
no  demand  on  their  life,  and  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  a  '  security 
against  dimly  understood  perils.' 6  After  all — and  this  is  a  point 
which  our  bishops  are  slow  to  recognise — the  Christianity  of  a  country 
does  not  depend  on  the  '  sacring  '  of  the  sovereign  with  liturgical  rites, 
or  on  the  presence  of  highly-paid  prelates  in  legislative  assemblies, 

4  See  Morley's  Gladstone,  vol.  iii.  p.  14. 
8  The  Mill  on  tlie  Floss,  book  iv.  ch.  1. 
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but  on  the  number  of  citizens  who,  as  a  matter  of  conviction,  accept 
the  Christian  creed,  and,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  try  to  live  by  the 
Christian  law. 

Certainly  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  the  most  candid  of  contro- 
versialists, for  he  fully  admits  that  Disestablishment  would  give  the 
Church  freedom  and  self-government,  and  that  the  clergy  would  be 
better  off  in  a  free  Church  than  they  are  now.  He  explains  the 
numerical  weakness  of  the  Church  in  America  by  the  fact  that  the 
State-ridden  Church  of  England  could  not  consecrate  bishops  for  the 
American  colonies.  He  accounts  for  the  backwardness  of  the  Church 
in  existing  Colonies  by  '  the  past  established,  and  more  particularly 
endowed,  condition  '  of  the  Church  there. 

So  far  one  would  think  that  the  Bishop  must  welcome  Dis- 
establishment ;  but  it  appears  that  he  dreads  it,  not  so  much  for 
itself  as  for  the  Disendowment  which,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  must 
accompany  it.  He  fears  that  the  fabrics  will  pass  to  other  and  perhaps 
improper  uses ;  that  the  destruction  of  canonries  would  deprive  the 
Church  of  learned  and  studious  divines  ;  and  that,  when  tithe  and  glebe 
were  gone,  '  a  clean  sweep  would  be  made  of  the  Church  in  the  rural 
districts.' 

I  do  not  scoff  at  these  fears.  I  only  regard  them  as  unfounded, 
and  I  say  with  Pusey,  '  Chains  are  not  the  less  galling  because 
they  are  of  gold,  nor  poison  the  less  deadly  because  the  pill  is 
coated  in  silver.'  '  Riches  never  were  the  strength  of  the  Church. 
Never  was  she  stronger  than  when  Peter  said,  Silver  and  gold  have 
I  none.' 

Where  all  is  conjectural,  one  man's  conjecture  may  be  as  good 
as  another's ;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  event  of  Disestablishment 
public  sentiment  would  be  strong  enough  to  secure  sacred  fabrics 
from  unbecoming  uses  ;  that  men  with  the  instinct  of  history  or 
scholarship  would  continue  their  researches,  even  though  they  did 
not  dwell  in  Amen  Court  or  Dean's  Yard  ;  and  that,  the  Church  being 
cast  on  her  own  resources,  those  who  belong  to  her  by  conviction 
and  love,  and  serve  her  for  the  truth's  sake,  would  put  an  amount 
of  energy  and  zeal  into  the  work  of  evangelisation  which  would 
make  alike  the  towns  and  the  villages  of  England  ten  times  more 
Christian  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  '  Do  away  with  the 
Established  Church  ?  '  cried  Charles  Buller  in  horror ;  '  why,  it's 
the  only  thing  that  stands  between  this  country  and  religion  !  ' 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Bishop's  address  at  Norwich  as  a  portent ; 
but  I  expect,  if  I  live,  to  see  it  eclipsed  by  more  startling  phenomena. 
Perhaps,  at  some  not  very  distant  Congress,  a  bishop  will  announce, 
amid  deep  groans  from  archdeacons  and  rural  deans,  and  cries  of 
'  Shame '  from  diocesan  chancellors,  that,  in  his  view,  Disestablish- 
ment is  not  only  practical  but  desirable  ;  and,  two  or  three  years 
later,  a  disestablished  bishop  of  the  English  Church  will  adopt  as  his 
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own  a  confession  of  faith  made,  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  one  of  his 
Irish  brethren  in  the  Apostolic  College  : 

When  I  count  up  the  advantages  which  have  followed  Disestablishment  .  .  . 
and  when  I  try  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  and  weigh  the  losses  and  the  gains, 
on  the  whole,  I  say  boldly  and  without  reserve  that,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
the  gain  outiueighs  the  loss.1 

GEORGE  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

'  Lord  Plunket,  Bishop  of  Heath,  Address  to  bis  Diocese,  October  1882. 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  American  professor,  it  is  reported,  was  some  time 
ago  dining  at  the  high  table  of  an  Oxford  College  when  a  dignitary 
of  the  Church  of  England  engaged  him  in  conversation.  '  I  believe 
you  are  from  America,'  said  the  clergyman  to  his  neighbour,  who 
admitted  that  he  was.  Presently  he  remarked,  '  You  have  no  good 
wines  in  America.'  The  professor  acquiesced.  *  That  is  probably,' 
continued  the  clergyman,  '  because  you  have  no  good  judges  of  wine.' 
'  Hardly  that,'  replied  the  professor  ;  '  I  think  it  is  because  we  have 
no  Established  Church.' 

The  antique  flavour  contributed  by  the  Church  of  England  to 
the  national  life  was  doubtless  especially  appreciated  by  this  par- 
ticular professor  inasmuch  as  his  own  studies  had  mainly  lain  in 
English  literature  and  history.  It  might,  of  course,  have  been  pointed 
out  to  him  that  many  zealous  reformers  within  that  body  are  indus- 
triously attempting  to  make  the  old  bottles  capable  of  holding  the 
new  wine  of  twentieth-century  democracy,  but  the  Church  with 
which  his  researches  had  made  him  best  acquainted  naturally  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  an  ecclesiastical  old  port,  not  without  a  suspicion 
of  cobwebs.  But  while  America  has  no  Establishment  for  the 
guardianship  and  perpetuation  of  anachronisms,  she  possesses  in  her 
own  branch  of  the  Anglican  communion  a  wholesome  conservative 
force,  making  for  dignity  and  sobriety  in  things  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
alike. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  connexion  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  with  the  beginnings  of  organised 
English-speaking  society  on  the  American  Continent  has  been  worthily 
commemorated.  The  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  at  Kichmond 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  foundation  at  Jamestown,  in  the  same  State, 
of  the  first  permanent  English-speaking  settlement  was  accompanied 
by  the  institution  of  the  first  Anglican  Church.  The  convention 
has  thus  supplied  the  religious  side  of  the  tercentenary  observances. 
It  has  been  a  reminder  that  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  began  their  existence  together.  The  day  after  the 
landing  of  the  expedition  of  1607  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt  administered 
the  Holy  Communion  to  the  united  company,  and  within  a  short  time 
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there  was  erected  the  first  Anglican  church  in  America — a  building 
of  logs,  with  an  old  sail  fastened  at  the  corners  to  four  trees  for  a  roof, 
and  a  slab  nailed  to  two  trees  for  a  pulpit  and  lectern.  On  the  present 
occasion  it  has  been  remembered  how  influential  a  part  the  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  played  in  the  development  of  the  new  society  ; 
how,  for  example,  two-thirds  of  the  signatories  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  three-fourths  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  Episcopalians.  A  happy  incident  of  the  celebration  has  been 
the  presentation  by  King  Edward  of  a  Bible  for  use  in  Bruton  Church, 
to  be  placed  on  a  lectern  given  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  visit  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  from  whose  diocese  the  founders  of  Jamestown 
sailed,  has  also  revived  the  memory  of  the  traditional  ecclesiastical 
connexion  between  the  two  countries. 

To  Englishmen  this  event  is  of  more  than  antiquarian  interest. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  Anglicanism  in  England  and  America  was 
identical.  If  we  note  some  of  the  differences  that  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  intervening  centuries  we  may  gain  light  upon  problems 
that  have  for  a  long  time  caused  much  conflict  of  opinion  in  the  mother 
country. 

The  first  difference  that  strikes  an  English  visitor  to  America  to-day 
is  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  country  has  no  longer  a  privileged 
position.  She  has  no  claim  upon  the  spiritual  allegiance  of  the  head 
of  the  nation.  In  fact,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  only  period 
during  which  the  White  House  was  occupied  by  an  Episcopalian  was 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Chester  Arthur  from  1881  to  1885.  To-day  the 
chaplain  of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Hale,  is  a  Unitarian,  and  the  chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Dr.  Couden,  is  a  minister  of  the 
Universalist  denomination.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  not  to  wait 
for  a  conge  d'elire  from  Washington  for  the  appointment  of  her  bishops, 
nor  is  there  any  Republican  parallel  to  '  Crown  livings.'  There  is 
nothing  in  America  corresponding  to  the  futility  of  a  Convocation 
which  must  attend  the  good  pleasure  of  Parliament  for  the  revision 
of  the  Liturgy.  Professor  Hart,  of  Harvard,  exactly  describes  the 
situation  in  America  when  he  says,  in  his  Actual  Government,  that 
*  in  the  eyes  of  the  federal  government  and  of  nearly  all  the  state, 
territorial  and  local  governments  the  churches  are  simply  voluntary 
associations,  on  the  same  footing  as  social  clubs.'  The  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  adopted  in  1791,  pro- 
vides that  '  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  exercise  thereof.'  No  restriction  is 
imposed  by  the  Federal  power  upon  the  authority  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments in  this  respect,  but  most  of  the  State  Constitutions,  especially 
those  of  most  recent  date,  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  official  support 
of  the  Churches  is  the  general  practice  of  relieving  religious  bodies 
from  taxation  of  their  property. 
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American  Episcopalians  themselves  make  no  complaint  of  their 
lack  of  the  political  privileges  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  same 
communion  in  England.  They  believe  that  the  opportunity  of  self- 
government  is  worth  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  it.  One  of  the 
principles  laid  down  at  their  first  Convention  in  1784  was  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  '  hath,  and  ought  to  have,  in  common  with  all 
other  religious  societies,  full  and  exclusive  powers  to  regulate  the 
concerns  of  its  own  communion.'  From  this  position  they  have 
never  swerved.  An  outline  of  the  system  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  will  show  how  the  principle  of  autonomy  has  been 
worked  out  in  practice. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  within  the  United  States — 
excluding,  that  is  to  say,  her  missions  abroad — consists  of  7493 
parishes.  The  parish  in  America  is  not  a  territorial  area,  but  a  body 
of  church  members.  It  is  composed  of  the  communicants  on  the 
roll  of  a  particular  church,  together  with  those  of  its  auxiliary  chapels, 
if  any.  The  parish  elects  its  own  rector,  and  appoints  lay  repre- 
sentatives to  the  diocesan  convention. 

The  constitution  and  functions  of  the  diocesan  convention  deserve 
special  attention.  There  are  sixty-four  dioceses  and  twenty-four 
missionary  districts,  including  the  ten  missionary  districts  in  foreign 
countries  and  American  colonies.  A  missionary  district  differs  from 
a  diocese  in  having  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  complete  financial 
self-support :  it  naturally  follows  that  some  of  the  administrative 
powers  which  are  locally  exercised  by  a  diocese  are,  in  the  case  of 
a  district,  reserved  to  a  higher  authority.  Each  diocese  holds  an 
annual  convention,  meeting  in  most  cases  early  in  the  summer.  The 
convention  is  composed  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  with  representative 
laity  from  the  various  parishes.  The  extent  of  this  representation  is 
determined  by  the  convention  itself.  In  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  one  layman  is  sent  from  every  parish,  and  in  addition 
one  layman  for  every  hundred  communicants  in  a  parish  beyond 
the  first  hundred.  The  meetings  are  usually  held  in  a  church  building, 
but  in  New  York  of  recent  years  the  convention  has  assembled  in  a 
synod  hall.  The  bishop  presides,  and  opens  with  an  address  which  gives 
statistics  of  confirmations,  ordinations,  &c.,  for  the  year.  Reports  are 
also  presented  by  the  officials  of  diocesan  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
Church  institutions,  and  in  one  of  its  sessions  the  assembly  usually 
sits  as  a  '  board  of  missions.'  The  diocesan  convention  possesses 
extensive  powers  of  self-government,  even  to  the  election  of  its  bishop 
(with  certain  limitations  to  be  presently  mentioned)  and  the  trial 
of  offending  clergy,  but  it  must  not,  of  course,  contravene  in  any 
way  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the  general  Church.  Once  in 
three  years  it  has  the  duty  of  electing  deputies  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion. On  such  occasions  it  often  discusses  questions  that  are  to  come 
up  for  decision  at  the  higher  court,  and,  in  the  manner  of  political 
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conventions,  determines  on  which  side  its  own  delegates  are  to  be 
'  requested '  to  vote.  Each  year  the  diocesan  convention  elects 
four  clergy  and  four  laymen  as  a  '  standing  committee  '  to  act  as  its 
executive  and  as  the  bishop's  advisory  council  until  the  next  annual 
convention  meets.  This  committee  has  several  important  functions, 
including  the  recommendation  to  the  bishop  of  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders. 

At  this  point  a  note  may  conveniently  be  made  of  the  difference 
between  American  and  English  methods  of  administering  cathedral 
affairs.  In  many  dioceses  the  cathedral  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
magnified  parish  church,  but  it  is  becoming  generally  felt  that  a  larger 
ideal  should  be  kept  in  view.  The  constitution  recently  adopted  for 
the  cathedral  about  to  be  erected  in  Washington — the  Bishop  of 
London,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  part  in  the  stone-laying  service — 
illustrates  the  type  of  organisation  that  is  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
future.  Its  government  will  be  vested  in  a  chapter,  to  consist  of  the 
bishop  and  fourteen  persons — seven  clerical  and  seven  lay — nominated 
by  him.  The  clerical  members  of  this  chapter  will  constitute  a 
4  presbytery '  for  the  exercise  of  priestly  functions  in  connexion 
with  the  cathedral.  There  will  further  be  a  cathedral  council,  or 
'  greater  chapter,'  which  will  practically  be  the  diocesan  convention 
on  a  reduced  scale.  The  officers  of  the  cathedral  are  to  be  the  bishop, 
the  dean  (appointed  by  the  diocesan  convention),  six  canons  (appointed 
by  the  chapter),  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the  finance  committee. 
The  bishop  will  have  supreme  control  of  the  ritual  and  ordering  of 
the  cathedral  services,  and  the  delegation  of  any  part  of  this  power 
to  the  dean  or  to  the  presbytery  is  left  for  future  consideration.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  widely  this  scheme  departs  in  some 
important  particulars  from  the  English  usage. 

After  this  outline  of  diocesan  administration  we  are  better  able 
to  understand  the  composition  and  functions  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church — the  triennial  General  Conven- 
tion. This  is  the  assembly  that  has  lately  met  at  Richmond.  It 
is  composed  of  two  houses,  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of 
Deputies.  The  House  of  Bishops  consists  of  all  diocesan  and  missionary 
bishops  with  their  coadjutors.  The  House  of  Deputies  consists  of  four 
clergymen  and  four  laymen  elected  by  each  diocesan  convention,  and 
of  one  clerical  and  one  lay  delegate  chosen  by  each  missionary  district. 
The  practice  of  the  American  political  conventions  in  electing  '  alter- 
nates '  equal  in  number  to  the  delegates  proper  is  followed  by  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  name  of  every  delegate  on  the  list  is  accom- 
panied by  that  of  an  '  alternate,'  who  is  authorised  to  take  his  place 
at  the  convention  if  he  should  be  unable  to  attend  or  should  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  before  the  close  of  the  sessions.  When  once  the  alternate 
has  taken  his  seat,  the  delegate  whom  he  supersedes  is  thereby  dis- 
qualified for  the  restof  the^convention  ;  e.g.,  if  the  delegate  has  attended 
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on  Monday"and  has  given  up  his  seat  to  his  alternate  on  Tuesday,  he 
may  not  himself  return  on  Wednesday,  but  must  allow  his  alternate 
to  remain  in  the  position  surrendered  to  him.  This  system,  which  is, 
I  believe,  unknown  in  England,  is  found  to  work  well.  It  minimises 
the  risk  of  a  lower  court  being  docked  of  part  of  its  representation  in 
the  higher  court  by  reason  of  illness  or  other  inability  on  the  part  of 
its  delegates.  The  House  of  Bishops  holds  its  sessions  with  closed 
doors,  and  the  only  information  supplied  of  its  proceedings  is  in  the 
form  of  the  resolutions  it  sends  to  the  other  house  for  the  consideration 
of  that  body.  The  House  of  Deputies  meets  in  public,  and  its  dis- 
cussions are  fully  reported  in  the  Church  press.  The  sessions  last  for 
about  three  weeks.  During  one  day,  at  least,  the  two  houses  sit 
together  as  a  Board  of  Missions. 

Of  the  functions  of  the  General  Convention  all  that  need  be  said 
is  that  it  has  complete  authority,  without  interference  from  any 
political  assembly,  to  legislate  for  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  There  are,  of  course,  embodied  in  its  constitution  certain 
requirements  as  to  majorities  &c.,  which  provide  against  the  adoption 
of  important  changes  opposed  by  any  considerable  proportion  of  its 
members,  but,  with  this  reasonable  limitation,  it  is  free  to  construct 
new  canons  and  revise  old  ones.  The  concurrence  of  the  two  houses 
is  necessary  for  the  passing  of  any  resolutions  that  are  to  have  the 
force  of  law. 

In  dignity  and  importance  these  triennial  Conventions  have  no 
parallel  in  any  assemblies  of  the  same  communion  in  the  mother 
country.  The  vast  extent  of  territory  represented  is  enough  in  itself 
to  impress  the  imagination.  Many  of  the  delegates  travel  thousands 
of  miles  to  be  present.  And  the  assembly  which  they  help  to  constitute 
is  not  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  like  the  English  Church  Congress, 
brought  together  of  its  own  impulse  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  ventilation  of  conflicting  ecclesiastical  opinion,  nor  is  its  authority 
restrained  within  the  narrow  bonds  imposed  upon  the  English  Houses 
of  Convocation  and  Houses  of  Laymen.  It  is  a  Representative 
Church  Council,  indeed,  but  a  council  with  powers  not  merely  of 
deliberation  but  of  legislation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  membership  of 
such  a  body  is  a  coveted  privilege,  and  that  many  Americans  who  have 
become  prominent  in  national  affairs  are  willing  to  make  considerable 
sacrifices  in  order  to  carry  out  the  duties  it  involves. 

From  questions  of  administration  we  may  now  turn  to  those  of 
doctrine  and  worship.  It  was  part  of  the  original  basis  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  '  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  be  maintained  as 
now  professed  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  uniformity  of  worship 
continued  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  liturgy  of  the  same  Church.'  In 
spite  of  the  identity  of  doctrinal  formularies,  the  American  branch  of 
Anglicanism  is  scarcely  as  comprehensive,  theologically,  as  the  same 
communion  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  some  years  ago  the 
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Episcopal  Church  provided  a  place  of  refuge  for  Professor  C.  A.  Briggs 
when  Presbyterianism  was  found  too  strait  for  him,  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  views  which  last  year  led  to  the  conviction  of  Dr. 
Crapsey  for  teaching  false  doctrine  would  have  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  his  ministry  if  he  had  been  a  clergyman  in  England. 
Indeed,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  were  able  to  quote  prominent 
English  dignitaries  as  having  publicly  taught  doctrines  indistinguish- 
able from  those  which  had  given  most  offence  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Crapsey. 

The  Liturgy,  too,  in  spite  of  its  likeness  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  offers  some  interesting  points  of  difference.  In  the  first 
place,  the  service  is  much  shorter.  The  repetitions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  are  cut  out,  and  some  of  the  canticles  are  abbreviated.  The 
Athanasian  Creed  has  no  place  in  public  worship.  There  are  probably 
many  devout  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  who  are  not  aware  of 
its  existence.1  The  prayers  for  King,  Royal  Family  and  Parliament 
are,  of  course,  adapted  to  American  conditions.  Not  the  least  signifi- 
cant changes  are  the  alteration  of  the  title  of  the  Absolution  in 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  from  '  The  Absolution  '  to  '  The  Declara- 
tion of  Absolution,'  the  provision  of  an  alternative  form  of  the  same 
section  taken  from  the  Communion  Office,  and  the  removal  of  the 
indicative  form  of  Absolution  from  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick.  The  Communion  Office  in  the  American  Prayer-book  is 
taken  not  from  the  English  but  from  the  Scottish  Liturgy.  This 
peculiarity  is  a  reminiscence  of  an  interesting  historical  association. 
When  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  elected  its  first  bishop, 
Samuel  Seabury,  the  English  bishops  declared  themselves  unable  to 
consecrate  him.  He  accordingly  turned  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland,  established  by  the  Non-juring  Bishops,  and  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Scottish  Primus  in  the  upper  room  of  a  house  in 
Aberdeen.  The  day  after  the  consecration,  the  Scottish  bishops 
and  Bishop  Seabury  agreed  to  certain  articles  to  serve  as  a  '  bond  of 
union  between  the  Catholic  remainder  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  now  rising  Church  in  Connecticut.'  One  of  these  articles 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  Communion  Office  in  America  should 
be  '  conformable  to  the  usual  primitive  doctrine  and  practice  in  that 
respect  which  is  the  pattern  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  copied  after.' 
This  request  was  thereafter  observed. 

The  problem  of  '  Ritualistic  excesses '  gives  little  trouble  to 
American  bishops.  Extreme  observances  are  seldom  practised  save 
in  some  churches  of  the  largest  cities,  and  here  the  opportunity 
possessed  by  dissentient  worshippers  of  finding  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  services  more  to  their  mind  is  usually  held  to  remove 
any  cause  of  grievance.  A  few  years  ago  a  visiting  clergyman  from 

1  '  The  Quicunque  Vult  has  never  been  a  question  in  the  American  Church,  much 
less  is  it  an  open  question.  It  has  never  been  recognised  here  in  any  form.' — New 
York  Churchman,  31st  of  August,  1907. 
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England  complained  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  that  at  a  certain 
church  in  New  York  he  found  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  burning  of 
incense,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  practices  were  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England,  from  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  claimed  that 
she  had  not  departed.  The  bishop,  in  his  reply  to  the  complainant, 
called  him  a  lunatic,  said  that  instructions  had  been  given  to  the 
police  to  throw  him  and  his  associates  into  the  street  if  any  attempt 
were  made  at  disturbance,  and  declared  that  the  rector  whose  modes 
of  worship  were  challenged  was  not  following  them  without  his  (the 
bishop's)  privity  and  knowledge.  The  tone  of  the  letter  was  un- 
favourably commented  on  in  the  press,  but  nothing  further  happened. 
The  High  Church  position  in  general  has  been  adopted  much  less 
widely  in  America  than  in  England.  This  has  not  been  from  the 
lack  of  diligent  propaganda.  Three  present  members  of  the  American 
episcopate — Bishop  Graf  ton  of  Fond  du  Lac  (Wisconsin),  Bishop 
Hall  of  Vermont,  and  Bishop  Osborne  of  Springfield  (Illinois) — were 
once  Cowley  Fathers,  and  they  have  naturally  used  their  influence 
to  spread  the  doctrines  respecting  the  priesthood  &c.  held  by  that 
brotherhood.  To  adherents  of  this  party  it  is  gall  and  wormwood 
that  the  word  '  Protestant '  should  form  part  of  the  legal  and  official 
name  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong,  and  they  evade  its  use  as 
far  as  possible.  The  published  journals  of  the  diocesan  convention 
of  Springfield,  for  example,  describe  that  assembly  as  '  the  Synod 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Springfield.'  These 
little  eccentricities  are  regarded  by  most  Americans  with  good-natured 
amusement.  Neither  have  many  people  besides  Bishop  Graf  ton  himself 
taken  seriously  his  attempts  of  recent  years  to  bring  about  union 
between  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the  scattered  congrega- 
tions of  the  Russian  Church  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
only  a  feeble  imitation  of  certain  abortive  enterprises  which  periodic- 
ally fascinate  a  small  number  of  Anglicans  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  experiment  amid  American  conditions  is  of 
an  even  more  visionary  character.  Somehow  American  soil  is  not 
favourable  to  the  profession  of  High  notions  of  '  Churchmanship,' 
except  on  the  part  of  Churches  which,  like  the  Roman  Catholic,  have 
accustomed  the  world  by  the  tradition  of  centuries  to  their  claims 
of  sacerdotal  privilege.  Some  American  Episcopalians  are  wont  to 
speak  of  other  Protestant  organisations  as  '  the  sects,'  but  as  a  rule 
these  bodies  are  admitted  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  '  Churches.' 
It  is  significant  that  the  New  York  Churchman,  the  leading  organ 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  includes  under  the  general  heading 
of  '  American  Church  News  '  notes  on  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
affairs  as  well  as  Episcopalian.  And  very  practical  relations  of  comity 
normally  prevail.  It  caused  no  surprise  in  America  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rhode  Island  should  appear  on  the  platform  of  a  Congregational 
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Church  in  Providence  one  Sunday  evening  when  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Dawson,  an  English  Nonconformist  minister,  was  holding  an  evangelistic 
service.  In  America,  as  in  Australia,  there  are  sparsely  populated 
neighbourhoods  where  the  bishop,  in  visiting  his  own  flock,  has  to 
borrow  a  non-Episcopalian  meeting-house  in  which  to  gather  them 
for  his  words  of  counsel  or  even  for  the  performance  of  the  rite  of 
confirmation.  In  such  conditions  any  attitude  other  than  perfect 
equality  and  friendliness  is  obviously  impossible.  No  doubt  the 
claim  of  any  religious  organisation  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  a 
deposit  of  Divine  truth  and  authority  is  to  be  tested  by  other  criteria 
than  statistics,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  less  likely  to  be  confidently 
advanced  when  it  would  involve  the  disparagement  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  one's  immediate  neighbours. 

In  American  usage  the  word  '  clergyman  *  is  not  restricted,  as 
in  England,  to  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  newspapers 
commonly  apply  it  to  ministers  of  all  denominations,  not  excepting 
Jewish  rabbis.  I  have  noted  an  instance  in  which  the  Bishop  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  speaking  to  Congregationalists,  referred  to 
'  clergymen  of  your  denomination.'  In  the  personnel  of  the  clergy 
there  is  little  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Presbyterian  or  Congregationalist.  There  appear  to  be 
greater  opportunities  than  in  the  Church  of  England  for  the  admission 
to  Holy  Orders  of  candidates  from  various  classes  of  society,  and 
especially  of  men  who  have  spent  some  time  in  business.  A  few  years 
ago  a  New  York  hotel-keeper  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  a  young  men's  brotherhood,  and  continued 
in  the  exercise  of  his  previous  calling.  The  contrast  between  English 
and  American  ways  is  perhaps  seen  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  the 
bishops.  In  America  they  are  often,  but  by  no  means  invariably, 
given  the  title  of  '  Right  Reverend,'  but  elevation  to  the  episcopate 
is  not  marked  by  any  further  discrimination  from  the  other  clergy, 
even  in  dress.  I  have  before  me  a  photographic  group  of  some  of  the 
bishops  attending  the  General  Convention  of  1904.  Its  general  effect 
is  rather  less  clerical  than  would  be  that  of  a  similar  group  taken  at  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  in  England.  Several  of  them  are  in 
ordinary  frock-coats,  and  not  one  of  them  is  wearing  gaiters.  The 
portrait  of  the  present  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  New  York  appearing  in 
the  Living  Church  Annual  the  year  following  his  election  showed  a 
man  whose  attire  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  clerical,  and  whose 
complete  freedom  from  any  clericalism  of  aspect  was  accentuated 
by  the  adornment  of  a  moustache.  The  story  is  told  of  a  well-known 
American  bishop  that  after  a  visit  to  England,  where  at  every  turn 
the  unaccustomed  address  of  '  My  Lord '  sounded  pleasantly  in  his 
ears,  his  return  to  American  informality  was  brought  sharply  home 
to  him  on  the  quay  at  New  York  by  the  greeting,  '  Hullo,  Bish  !  been 
to  Europe  ?  '  As  the  American  bishop  has  no  state  to  keep  up,  his 
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salary  is  correspondingly  moderate.  The  Bishop  of  Chicago,  for 
example,  gets  1500Z.  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  200?.  for  private 
secretary  and  travelling  expenses.  The  salary  of  a  missionary  bishop 
is  600Z. 

Both  the  functions  of  an  American  bishop  and  the  method  of  his 
election  tend  to  explain  his  variation  from  the  English  type.  He  is 
not  destined  to  occupy  a  seat  in  any  House  of  Lords,  so  his  appoint- 
ment need  not  be  influenced  by  such  considerations  as  affect  member- 
ship of  the  Upper  House.  In  all  the  missionary  bishoprics,  and  in 
some  that  are  not  so  classified,  there  are  needed  the  qualifications 
of  an  evangelist  and  a  pioneer,  with  the  readiness  and  ability  to 
'  rough  it '  upon  occasion.  In  every  instance  business  capacity  is 
important,  and  the  method  of  election  is  well  adapted  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  men  who  possess  it.  On  the  death  of  a  diocesan 
bishop  his  successor  is  elected  by  a  special  convention  of  the  diocese. 
The  election  is  not  complete  until  a  candidate  has  secured  a  clear 
majority  of  both  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  voting  separately.  The 
choice  has  to  be  confirmed  later  by  a  majority  of  all  the  dioceses, 
either  when  meeting  in  General  Convention  or  acting  through  their 
standing  committees,  and  then  by  a  majority  of  the  existing  bishops- 
Appointments  to  missionary  bishoprics  are  made  by  the  House  of 
Deputies  at  the  General  Convention  on  the  nomination  of  the  House 
of  Bishops.  The  desire  to  obtain  the  right  to  elect  its  own  head  is 
naturally  an  incentive  to  a  missionary  district  to  endeavour  to  reach 
the  independent  status  of  a  diocese.  In  America  there  are  no 
suffragan  bishops,  but  when  a  bishop's  work  becomes  more  than  he 
can  satisfactorily  undertake,  whether  from  the  growth  of  his  responsi- 
bilities or  the  failing  of  his  strength,  he  receives  the  assistance  of  a 
coadjutor  who  is  elected  by  the  diocesan  convention  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  who  succeeds  automatically  to  the  chair  of  the  diocese  on 
the  death  or  retirement  of  his  superior  officer.  Even  while  he  is  a 
coadjutor  he  occupies  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Bishops.  The  senior 
member  of  the  episcopate  has  the  title  of  '  Presiding  Bishop.'  There 
are  no  archbishops. 

A  notable  feature  in  episcopal  elections  is  the  frequent  and  rapid 
promotion  of  clergy  who  have  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  from  other  communions.  Bishop  Huntington,  who  died  in 
1904  after  exercising  a  powerful  influence  during  a  long  episcopate, 
was  born  in  1819,  was  a  Unitarian  minister  from  1842  to  1860,  and 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Central  New  York  in  1869.  At  a  dinner  held 
on  the  day  of  the  new  bishop's  consecration,  Bishop  Eastburn,  in 
proposing  his  health,  claimed  to  do  so  as  the  only  born  Episcopalian 
among  the  seven  bishops  present.  His  hearers  were  startled,  but  his 
statement  was  found  on  examination  to  be  quite  correct.  Bishop 
McLaren,  who  died  in  1905,  was  born  in  1831  and  became  a  Presby- 
terianTminister  in  1860  after  spending  eight  years  in  journalism. 
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In  1871  he  accepted  the  Anglican  position,  and  the  following  year 
was  ordained  deacon  and  priest.  Only  three  years  later  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Illinois.  (The  see  was  afterwards  divided,  when  he 
became  Bishop  of  Chicago.)  His  election  was  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  diocese  was  at  that  time  in  an  especially  critical  condition, 
and  unusual  care  was  thought  necessary  in  the  choice  of  a  suitable 
head.  The  present  Bishop  of  Quincy  was  born  in  1865,  was  a  Methodist 
minister  from  1883  to  1896,  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
1897,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  only  six  years  later.  There  is  a 
rector  of  a  Maryland  parish  to-day  who  took  orders  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six  after  a  previous  career  spent  partly  in  the  Methodist  ministry 
and  partly  in  business.  Ten  years  later  he  was  elected  to  a  bishopric, 
but  declined  to  accept  office.  A  year  after  that  he  was  elected  to 
another  bishopric  and  again  declined. 

There  has  lately  been  some  searching  of  heart  within  the  Episcopal 
Church  herself  as  to  her  failure  to  reproduce  in  America  the  academic 
traditions  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  clerical  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Churchman  2  recently  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  follow- 
ing confession : 

We  have  almost  no  part  at  all  in  that  wave  of  Christian  scholarship  which 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  our  time  and  country ;  and  our  touch 
upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  most  thoughtful  among  us  is  palpably  less  than 
that  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalists,  if  not  also  less  than  that 
of  the  Baptists  and  the  Unitarians.  .  .  .  "We  have  nothing  which  corresponds,  in 
its  influence  upon  our  university  life,  with  the  theological  faculties  at  Yalo  and 
Princeton ;  we  have  no  single  isolated  seminary  which  can  compare  with 
Andover  and  Union ;  nor  do  we  probably  at  any  single  point  exert  that  in- 
fluence upon  the  nation's  intellectual  outlook  which  is  done  at  Harvard  by  the 
divinitj'  faculty  of  the  Unitarians. 

Although  this  lamentation  appears  to  be  justified  in  the  main  by 
facts,  its  pessimistic  strain  might  be  relieved  by  the  observation  of 
more  encouraging  features  here  and  there.  For  example,  the  reputa- 
tion that  is  being  gained  outside  America  by  the  theological  writings 
of  Dr.  Du  Bose,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
suggests  that  work  of  a  high  quality  is  being  done  in  institutions 
that  are  not  prominent  in  the  public  eye.  The  Episcopalian  Colleges 
are  rendering  good  service  by  their  resistance  to  the  chaotic  innova- 
tions of  the  '  elective  system  '  which  happens  to  be  fashionable  for  the 
moment,  and  many  of  the  Episcopalian  secondary  boarding-schools 
are  supplying  a  type  of  education  that  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
appreciated.  As  far  as  elementary  teaching  is  concerned,  the  Epis- 
copalians stand  in  line  with  the  majority  of  other  Americans  in  their 
attachment  to  the  unsectarian  '  public  school '  system.  When  one 
hears  of  a  '  parochial  school '  in  the  United  States,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  not  Episcopalian  but  Roman  Catholic.  Episcopalians 
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are  usually  opposed  to  any  Government  support  for  denominational 
schools.  In  addressing  the  Charitable  Irish  Society  at  Boston  on 
the  18th  of  March  last,  Bishop  Lawrence,  the  successor  to  Phillips 
Brooks  in  the  headship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  declared  that  both  the  freedom  of  the  Church  and 
the  safety  of  the  State  demanded  that  no  dollar  should  go  from  the 
State  toward  the  support  of  any  private  or  denominational  school. 
He  specially  protested  against  the  theory  that  denominational  schools 
might  receive  help  from  the  State  as  payment  for  the  secular  instruc- 
tion given  in  such  schools.  '  A  few  generations,'  he  said,  '  of  such 
partnership  of  Church  and  State  would  bring  us  to  the  bitterness 
and  sufferings  of  France  and  England.'  Bishop  Lawrence's  position 
may  be  accepted  as  representative  of  the  general  opinion  of  his  own 
communion.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  attitude  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  education  question  is  de- 
plored by  American  Episcopalians.  The  comment  of  the  New  York 
Churchman  on  last  year's  Education  Bill  is  worth  noting  : 3 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  irenic  element  in  Mr.  Birrell's  bill  has  not  been 
more  generously  recognised.  In  the  heat  of  partisanship,  Anglican  bishops 
and  the  Church  of  England  press  have  obscured  the  permanent  lines  of  the 
policy  of  the  Anglican  communion  as  the  great  reconciling  element  in  English- 
speaking  Christianity.  ...  It  cannot  be  true,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  assumed 
as  true,  that  there  is  no  common  ground  of  dogmatic  teaching  between  the 
members  of  the  Anglican  Communion  and  those  organised  bodies  of  Christians 
which  are  found  all  over  Anglo-Saxon  Christendom  carrying  out  with  unsur- 
passed energy  and  success  the  mission  imposed  by  Christ  on  all  the  baptised 
members  of  His  kingdom. 

If  the  contribution  made  by  the  Episcopal  Church  to  scholar- 
ship is  disappointing  to  some  of  her  members,  the  reason  may  partly 
be  found  in  the  severe  demands  made  upon  her  resources  by  the 
task  of  evangelisation  in  a  new  country.  The  officers  of  her  army 
have  been  serving  in  the  field,  and  have  not  had  the  leisure  to  prepare 
text-books  of  military  science.  Home  missions  have  been  carried  on 
with  notable  zeal  and  enterprise.  The  large  number  of  hospitals  for 
the  support  of  which  the  Episcopal  Church  is  responsible  is  but  one  of 
many  evidences  of  her  generosity  in  social  service.  Good  work  has 
been  done  among  the  negroes  of  the  South  and  the  '  poor  whites ' 
of  the  mountain  regions.  In  the  West,  the  apostolic  labours  of  such 
men  as  Bishop  Chase  and  Bishop  Whipple  have  been  continued  by 
worthy  successors.  Just  now,  one  of  the  most  interesting  missionary 
districts  within  American  territory  is  Alaska,  where  Bishop  Howe  and 
Archdeacon  Stuck  are  engaged  in  an  undertaking  that  will  some  day 
supply  a  new  chapter  to  the  story  of  the  romance  of  missions.  There 
has  lately  been  a  great  accession  of  earnestness  in  foreign  missionary 
effort,  especially  in  China  and  Japan,  with  the  result  that  a  more 
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rapid  growth  of  membership  has  been  reported  abroad  than  at 
home. 

Although  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  steadily  increased 
in  numbers,  she  long  ago  lost  the  predominant  position  she  held 
in  this  respect  in  the  earliest  colonial  days.  The  World  Almanac  for 
the  present  year  publishes  a  table  of  American  religious  statistics 
prepared  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  late  special  agent  of  the  United  States 
Census  Office.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  communicants  of  all 
Churches,  which  is  returned  as  31,148,445,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is  accredited  with  only  817,845.  This  figure  is  exceeded  by 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  with  1,235,294,  the  Presbyterians  with  1,723,871, 
the  Lutherans  with  1,841,346,  the  Baptists  with  4,974,047,  the 
Methodists  with  6,429,815,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  with  10,785,496. 
Next  after  the  Episcopalians  come  the  Congregationalists  with  687,042. 
Immigration  has,  of  course,  largely  contributed  to  the  recent  rapid 
increase  of  some  of  these  Churches. 

The  consciousness  of  the  small  proportion  of  communicants  that 
can  be  claimed  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  tended  to 
check  the  endeavour  of  some  of  her  members  to  bring  about  the 
adoption  of  the  name,  '  The  American  Church,'  in  place  of  her  present 
designation.  The  cooler-headed  among  her  own  adherents  are  well 
aware  that  the  putting  forward  of  what  would  be  interpreted  as  the 
assumption  to  represent  the  whole  American  people  on  the  religious 
side  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  It  would  provoke  ridicule,  if  not 
resentment.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  exerts  an  influence  beyond  the  proportion  of  her 
numbers.  She  catches  a  sort  of  reflected  glory  from  the  traditions 
and  prestige  of  the  English  Establishment.  Her  '  stock '  went  up 
perceptibly  three  years  ago  when  the  visit  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  gave  prominence  to  the  exceptional  status  of  the  Episcopal 
Communion  in  England.  The  secular  papers  for  some  days  devoted 
much  space  and  many  headlines  to  elaborate  descriptions  of  his 
palaces  and  his  state  functions — with,  of  course,  an  admiring  note 
of  his  salary — and  were  particularly  impressed  by  the  discovery  that 
his  rank  was  next  only  to  that  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
All  this  could  be  observed  to  have  a  distinct  effect  upon  American 
appreciation  of  the  Church  thus  honoured.  Socially  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  always  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  many  parts  of 
America  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  any  State  connexion.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Abbott,  in  his  Religious  Life  in  America,  quotes  a  Southern  lady 
who  defined  her  position  by  declaring  that  in  doctrine  she  was  a 
Presbyterian  but  socially  she  was  an  Episcopalian.  The  late  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  C.  Lorimer,  a  leading  Baptist  minister,  once  gave  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  same  sentiment  when  he  publicly  criticised  the 
tendency  of  New  York  families  as  they  grew  rich  to  become  Epis- 
copalians. It  may  perhaps  be  worth  noting  also  that  most  of  the 
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fashionable  weddings  in  New  York  are  performed  by  Episcopal  clergy. 
This  social  prestige  is  especially  apparent  in  the  large  cities  and  in  such 
sections  of  the  South  as  were  colonised  at  an  early  period  of  American 
history. 

The  appeal  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  most  strongly  felt  by  those 
American  Protestants  who  set  a  high  value  upon  dignity  and  reverence 
in  worship,  and  who  prefer  a  tempered  form  of  democracy  in  ecclesi- 
astical government.  When  Bishop  McLaren  became  a  convert  from 
Presbyterianism,  he  explained  his  change  as  follows  in  writing  to  a 
brother  minister  :  '  I  am  naturally  of  a  very  conservative  disposition. 
I  believe  in  a  strong  government  for  both  the  State  and  the  Church. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  Republican  form  of 
Government  is  highly  problematical  unless  a  check  be  interposed 
to  what  I  conceive  is  the  ultra-democratic  tendency  of  the  American 
people.'  He  had  thus  come  to  his  conclusion,  he  said,  after  a  two 
years'  study  of  the  question  in  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  clear  convic- 
tion, on  historical  as  well  as  scriptural  grounds,  as  to  what  form  of 
Church  government  was  safest  and  most  effective. 

It  is  believed  by  several  prominent  Episcopalians  that  their 
own  Church  possesses  special  advantages  for  promoting  Christian 
union.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  Newman's  early  dream 
of  a  via  media  will  obtain  in  America  a  fulfilment  that  was  denied  to 
it  in  England.  As  yet,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
can  show  no  conspicuous  success  in  serving  as  '  a  reconciling  element ' 
in  the  religious  divisions  of  the  time.  But  the  belief  that  she  is 
called  to  this  task  is  likely  to  have  an  important  effect  upon  her  rela- 
tions to  the  Church  of  England.  Her  leaders  are  making  it  clear  that 
they  can  respond  to  no  invitations  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
any  type  of  closer  co-operation  that  would  tend  to  the  hardening  of 
Anglicanism  throughout  the  world  into  an  exclusive  and  self-sufficient 
sect.  In  discussing  the  official  programme  of  next  year's  Lambeth 
Conference  the  New  York  Churchman 4  plainly  declares  that '  American 
Churchmen  desire  the  closest  possible  fellowship  with  their  brethren 
in  the  English  Church  and  in  the  Colonies  for  every  reason,  but 
chiefly  in  order  to  make  greater  their  combined  influence  in  bringing 
about  a  closer  fellowship  with  Christians  everywhere.'  The  same 
journal  is  equally  insistent  upon  the  retention  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  its  complete  autonomy,  and  upon  the  necessity 
of  its  avoiding  '  any  step  looking  toward  organic  unity  with  a  State 
Church '  if  it  is  *  to  make  its  full  contribution  to  the  unity  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.'  It  shows,  by  reference  to  the  action  of  the  General 
Convention  of  1898  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  last  Lambeth  Con- 
ference for  the  establishment  of  a  central  consultative  body,  that 
American  Episcopalians  are  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  accept  a 
position  of  subordination,  '  however  vague  or  slight,'  to  the  Church 
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of  England.  The  relation  of  the  two  Churches  '  is  that  of  sisters  in 
the  Universal  Church,'  and  in  any  representative  gatherings  for 
which  the  Lambeth  Conferences  may  prepare  the  way  they  must 
'  stand  on  an  absolutely  equal  footing.'  And  their  own  history  has 
left  American  Episcopalians  without  the  faintest  doubt  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  absolute  neutrality  of  the  State  in  matters  of 
religion.  They  received  with  blank  amazement  an  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to  America 
at  the  time  of  the  General  Convention  of  1904.  '  I  should  have  liked 
to  point  out,'  he  wrote  to  an  English  correspondent,  '  how  intensely 
the  experience,  the  conditions,  and  the  admitted  perils  which  appear 
in  American  and  Colonial  life  to-day  seem  to  me  to  justify  us  in  the 
duty  of  cherishing  for  the  common  good  the  National  Church  of  our 
land.'  Americans  too,  and  particularly  American  Episcopalians, 
would  very  much  like  him  to  point  this  out.  Such  a  conclusion 
is  certainly  directly  opposite  to  their  own  convictions  respecting  the 
true  relations  of  Church  and  State.  The  Archbishop  promised  at 
the  time  to  '  expand '  before  long  his  thought  on  the  subject.  As 
three  years  have  since  passed  and  no  '  expansion '  or  explanation 
has  hitherto  been  offered,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  mood  of 
indiscreet  utterance  has  been  succeeded  by  one  of  cautious  reserve. 
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.  .  .  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Bich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll. 

Gray's  Elegy. 


THROUGH  the  influence  of  the  daily  Press  cities  and  their  needs  have 
come  to  absorb  such  an  amount  of  daily  attention  that  the  importance 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  largely 
overlooked. 

Out  of  sight  is,  to  the  man  in  the  street,  out  of  mind,  and  it  is  apt 
to  be  forgotten  that  our  scattered  village  communities,  though  held  by 
townsmen  as  of  comparatively  little  account,  while  they  humbly  keep 
'  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way,'  do  in  fact  form  no  small  part  of  the 
strength  and  promise  of  the  nation's  life.  The  undue  exaltation  of  the 
claims  and  influence  of  great  cities  has  thus  become  one  of  our  dangers. 
London,  for  instance,  with  its  unceasing  chorus  of  journalistic  voices, 
so  fascinates  the  ordinary  imagination  that  everything  connected  with 
it  is  supposed  to  have  a  sort  of  prerogative  value  and  importance, 
whereas,  in  fact,  when  we  look  closely  into  its  life,  it  is  seen  to  be  one 
of  the  most  confused  and  chaotic  conglomerates,  whether  as  regards 
matters  of  Church  or  State,  of  morals  or  of  conduct,  anywhere  to  be 
found  within  the  circle  of  our  national  life. 

Hence  the  call  to  do  everything  that  can  be  done  to  enlarge,  to 
refine,  to  purify,  and  to  strengthen  the  life  of  our  country  people. 

And  one  means  to  this  end  which  has  not  hitherto  been  used  as 
much  as  it  might  have  been  is  the  cultivation  in  the  school  and  in  the 
home  of  the  habit  of  reading  good  books ;  and  the  object  of  this 
article  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  a  simple  rural  experiment  in  this 
direction. 

It  is  an  experiment  which  may  serve  to  indicate  an  easy  method 
of  supplying  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  obvious  want  in  a 
great  many  rural  parishes  in  every  part  of  England ;  and  my  hope  is 
that  the  record  may  induce  some  readers  to  adopt  the  scheme  and 
improve  upon  it. 

I  am  moved  to  publish  it  both^by  the  fact  that  the  country  and  ite 
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needs  are  so  much  overlooked,  and  also  because  progress  is  retarded 
and  we  suffer  serious  loss  in  all  walks  of  life,  partly  from  OUT  conven- 
tional inertia  and  our  timidity  in  trying  anything  new,  and  partly 
from  the  waste  involved  in  unrecorded  experiments. 

The  majority  of  men  being  imitative  rather  than  inventive,  their 
usefulness  and  their  progress  depend  largely  on  the  examples  that 
attract  their  attention  and  strike  their  imagination.  Thus  it  happens 
that  many  men  who  have  in  them  much  latent  capacity  for  good 
service  pass  their  lives  in  some  conventional  rut  or  in  a  state  of  moral 
and  social  inertia,  simply  from  lack  of  the  inspiring  or  encouraging 
example,  and  there  is  hardly  any  class  who  on  the  whole,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  life,  suffer  more  from  this  lack  than  our  country 
clergy  and  other  persons  similarly  situated,  who,  while  desiring  to 
benefit  the  life  of  their  quiet  neighbourhood,  yet  overlook  many 
possibilities  of  good  work  which  is  within  their  reach  and  waiting  to 
be  done,  work  which  they  would  gladly  do  if  it  were  described  to  them 
and  shown  to  be  feasible. 

But  over  and  above  this  large  class  of  those  who  need  the  stimulus 
and  encouragement  of  a  successful  example  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  many  nooks  and  corners  of  England  there  are  men  and  women 
of  enthusiasm  and  energy  and  of  imagination  sufficiently  active  to 
see  the  special  needs  of  the  people  around  them  and  to  try  new  and 
experimental  methods  ;  and  these  methods,  it  may  be,  produce  valuable 
results  in  this  or  that  village  community,  but  the  work  is  unnoticed 
and  unrecorded,  and  when  the  workers  die  their  good  work  very  often 
dies  with  them ;  and,  although  they  themselves  doubtless  live  on  for 
a  little  while  in  the  hearts  they  leave  behind,  the  world  is  the  poorer 
for  the  loss  of  their  unrecorded  work  ;  for  it  goes  without  saying  that 
we  should  be  the  richer  in  those  things  which  make  for  progress,  if  the 
experimental  efforts  of  these  exceptional  souls  were  more  frequently 
recorded  for  use  and  imitation.  In  the  course  of  years  I  have  seen 
several  such  efforts — who  of  us  has  not  seen  them  ? — which  might 
have  been  the  parents  of  many  others,  if  they  had  received  general 
recognition,  but  being  left  unnoticed  they  died  childless  and  were 
forgotten.  The  fallentis  semita  vitcB  is  strewn  with  them. 

One  such  experiment  in  good  work,  a  very  simple  and  unpretending 
one  but  none  the  less  beneficent,  may  be  mentioned  by  way  of 
illustration. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  went  as  incumbent  to  a  rural 
parish.  Being  observant  and  thoughtful  he  was  painfully  struck  by 
two  things,  which  were  no  doubt  equally  obvious  to  any  seeing  eye  in 
scores  of  similar  rural  parishes  ;  one  was  the  sorely  neglected  condition 
of  the  teeth  of  a  great  number  of  the  children  in  his  village  school,  and 
the  other  the  fact  that  so  many  of  his  poorer  parishioners  had  to  bring 
up  their  children  without  a  daily  supply  of  milk,  because  the  farmers 
were  under  contract  to  sell  their  milk  wholesale  to  London  dealers. 
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What,  then,  did  it  occur  to  him  to  do  ?  Being  not  only  observant 
and  thoughtful  but  also  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  bent  on  doing 
good,  he  was  not  content  to  sit  still  with  expressions  of  regret. 

To  remedy  the  first  defect  he  persuaded  a  medical  friend  in  London 
to  pay  him  periodical  visits  and  give  to  those  young  children  in  his 
school  the  requisite  medical  aid — a  simple  act  of  thoughtful  charity 
which  doubtless  proved  a  lifelong  comfort  and  blessing  to  many  a 
child  in  that  school. 

Such  an  instance  as  this  shows  incidentally  what  an  amount  of 
good  personal  service  is  constantly  lying  dormant,  potential,  unused, 
because  it  is  never  thought  of  or  called  for. 

In  regard  to  the  milk  supply,  this  incumbent,  after  finding  out  by 
pastoral  visitation  the  quantity  needed  daily  by  his  poorer  parishioners, 
constituted  himself  a  wholesale  buyer  of  milk  and  had  it  dispensed  to 
his  flock  from  his  own  kitchen. 

That  clergyman  by  his  simple  experiments  conferred  a  priceless 
boon  on  many  lives  in  his  parish ;  but  he  made  no  parade  of  his  work, 
being  too  modest  to  describe  it,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  it  received 
any  notice  or  recognition,  or  that  his  beneficent  example  spread  from 
parish  to  parish,  as  it  might  have  done  if  made  widely  known,  or  if  his 
neighbours  had  been  more  observant  and  alert. 

This  case  may  suffice  as  a  reason  for  drawing  attention  to  the  little 
experiments  I  am  about  to  describe,  my  feeling  being  that  it  is  wasteful 
to  let  them  remain  unnoticed,  as  the  description  may  possibly  lead 
others  to  adopt  them  and  improve  upon  them. 

Some  years  ago  Miss  Sophia  Sturge  of  Birmingham  offered  to 
circulate  in  a  rural  parish  in  my  diocese  a  small  basket  or  box  of  books, 
suited  for  country  readers  ;  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that  she  was  doing 
the  same  thing  in  some  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  a  good  work  which 
she  afterwards  extended  to  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  thus,  I  feel 
sure,  bringing  much  enjoyment  and  many  happy  hours  to  dwellers  in 
those  far-off  regions. 

Influenced  by  this  example,  I  offered  a  small  box  of  carefully 
selected  books  to  any  rural  parish  in  my  diocese  which  would  provide 
the  cost  of  two  other  such  boxes  and  a  librarian  to  superintend  the 
circulation  of  the  boxes  from  farmhouse  to  farmhouse  throughout  the 
parish. 

During  their  stay  in  each  house  the  books  were  to  be  lent  out  as 
required  to  neighbouring  cottagers  and  others,  and  when  the  boxes 
had  made  the  round  of  the  parish  they  were  to  be  exchanged  for  fresh 
boxes. 

My  chaplain  acted  as  central  librarian,  and  for  several  years  we 
have  thus  had  over  1000  books — history,  biography,  travel,  poetry, 
religious  works,  good  novels,  and  works  of  practical  interest  to 
an  agricultural  population — circulating  amidst  scattered  homes  in 
remote  parishes,  much  appreciated  and  producing  excellent  results. 
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Here  we  have  a  field  of  good  work  and  influence,  especially  among 
lads  and  young  men,  which  has  been  comparatively  little  cultivated 
by  our  clergy  as  a  body. 

The  success  of  the  Bishop's  Book  Boxes  having  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  a  generous  friend,  he  enabled  me  by  means  of  an 
anonymous  gift  to  try  a  similar  experiment  for  the  reading  of  good 
books,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  throughout  the  county  of  Hereford. 
Accordingly  the  following  prospectus  was  issued  : 

HEEEFOKDSHIEE    SCHOOL    AND    VILLAGE    BOOK    BOXES 

FOB 

a,  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

b.  RURAL  PARISHES. 

By  the  generosity  of  a  friend  who  desires  to  remain  anonymous,  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  is  enabled  to  make  the  following  offers  : — 

a.  To  every  Elementary  School  in  the  County  of  Hereford  a  box  of  about 
fifty  books  suitable  for  children's  reading,  provided  that — 

(1)  A  yearly  payment  of  one  pound  is  made  by  the  managers  of  the 

school,  or  from  some  other  source  on  behalf  of  the  school,  for 
renewals,  carriage,  &c. 

(2)  The   managers   appoint  the  head  teacher   or   some   other  suitable 

person  to  act  as  librarian  of  the  books,  with  instructions  to  lend 
them  out,  free  of  charge,  and  to  encourage  the  children  in  the  habit 
of  reading  them  at  home. 

NOTE. — The  boxes  will  be  exchanged  three  times  a  year,  about  the  last 
Saturday  in  February,  June,  and  October. 

b.  To  each  of  one  hundred  of  the  poorer  Rural  Parishes  in  the  County  of 
Hereford  two  boxes  of  suitable  books,  each  box  containing  about  twenty-five 
books,  provided  that — 

(1)  The  parish,  through  the  parish  council,  or  the  incumbent,  or  other 

responsible  person,  contributes  a  yearly  payment  of  one  pound  for 
renewals,  carriage,  &c. 

(2)  A  responsible  parochial  librarian  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 

boxes  and  superintend  their  circulation  throughout  the  parish  by 
placing  them  for  short  periods  in  suitable  houses  and  making  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  lending  out  of  the  books  to  readers, 
free  of  charge,  and  especially  to  encourage  the  young  people  of  the 
parish  in  the  habit  of  reading  them. 

NOTE. — The  boxes  will  be  exchanged  three  times  a  year,  about  the  first 
Saturday  in  February,  June,  and  October. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Council, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Education  Authority  are  appointed 
trustees  of  the  scheme,  and  they  are  assisted  in  its  administration  by  a 
managing  committee,  which  includes  his  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  the  district,  and  a  central  librarian  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  committee : 

The  MANAGING  COMMITTEE  selects  all  books  and  gives  all  instructions  to  the 
central  librarian,  and  issues  the  rules  and  conditions  to  be  observed. 

The  books  iu  each  box  are  such  .as  to  suit  different  tastes  and  requirements, 


and  consist  of  good  novels  and  stories,  biographies,  histories,  poetry,  books  on 
agricultural,  horticultural,  and  other  scientific  and  practical  subjects  interesting 
to  country  folk,  and  some  books  of  a  religious  character. 

The  COMMITTEE  is  careful  to  invite  from  subscribing  schools  and  parishes, 
and  from  any  persons  interested  in  the  scheme,  suggestions  as  to  the  books 
which  are  found  to  be  most  suitable. 

This  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  about  sixty-five  schools  and 
twenty-five  parishes,  and  it  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  find  with 
what  avidity  the  fresh  books,  as  they  arrive  from  time  to  time,  are 
pounced  upon  and  read,  especially  by  the  school  children.  The 
system  is  producing  a  new  interest  in  good  books,  and  a  new  source 
of  enjoyment,  and  what  we  may  even  venture  to  describe  as  a  new 
atmosphere  in  many  schools  and  in  many  homes. 

The  initial  outlay  required  for  each  box  of  fifty  books,  including  the 
box  itself,  which  is  so  made  as  to  serve  for  bookshelf  in  school  or  home, 
may  be  taken  to  be  on  the  average  about  51.,  and  that  of  a  box  of 
twenty-five  books  about  31. 

The  method  of  circulation  is  to  arrange  neighbouring  schools  or 
parishes  in  groups  of  six  or  nine  or  twelve,  according  to  circumstances. 
Each  box  in  a  group  contains  a  selection  of  books  entirely  different 
from  those  of  any  other  box,  and  every  parish  box  is  accompanied 
by  a  supply  of  printed  catalogues  of  the  books  contained  in  it  for 
distribution  throughout  the  parish. 

By  means  of  these  catalogues  the  parishioners  are  kept  informed 
as  to  the  books  available,  and  their  curiosity  is  constantly  stimulated, 
and  the  circulation  of  boxes  is  so  arranged  that  on  the  stated  days 
three  times  in  every  year  they  are  all  forwarded  simultaneously  to  the 
next  school  or  parish  on  the  rota,  until  they  have  completed  the  full 
circle.  When  this  is  done  they  are  called  in  by  the  central  librarian, 
and  a  fresh  set  of  books  are  issued  in  their  place  with  their  accompany- 
ing catalogues.  It  may  possibly  strike  some  readers  as  surprising  that 
only  twenty-five  out  of  the  two  hundred  parishes  in  the  county  have 
as  yet  availed  themselves  of  this  scheme,  and  not  more  than  sixty- 
five  schools  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  rural  parishes  will  hardly  need 
to  be  reminded  how  loth  our  country  folk  are  to  incur  any  regular 
expenditure  for  any  object  which  is  unfamiliar. 

In  some  cases  we  have  been  met  with  the  argument  that  those 
who  read  the  books  ought  to  make  some  payment  in  support  of  the 
scheme ;  but  the  committee  of  management  have  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  books  should  be  lent  free  of  cost  to  all  readers,  so 
as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  poorest  parishioner. 

Seeing  how  the  financial  difficulty  tends  to  shut  out  some  of  the 
poorest  parishes  from  the  benefits  of  such  a  circulating  library,  and 
being  convinced  that  some  such  scheme  is  far  preferable  to  any 
attempt  at  a  permanent  village  library,  and  is  in  fact  the  only  available 
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mode  of  bringing  a  succession  of  new  books  within  reach  of  many  of 
the  country  people,  we  have  ventured  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  secure  such  a  modification  of  the  Public  Libraries 
Act  as  would  enable  the  parochial  authorities  of  any  scattered  rural 
parish  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  scheme  as  this  by  means  of  a  small 
annual  subscription  from  the  funds  at  their  disposal. 

As  regards  the  boxes  offered  to  elementary  schools  it  will  be 
generally  conceded  that  local  education  authorities  might  reasonably 
be  required  to  pay  the  small  annual  subscription 'necessary  to  bring 
this  great  boon  of  good  books  into  the  hands  of  the  children,  and 
through  the  children  into  their  homes. 

Our  Herefordshire  Education  Committee  have  felt  themselves 
precluded  from  giving  this  help,  under  the  impression  that  to  do  so 
would  be  ultra  vires.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  would  be  a  reasonable 
question  to  put  to  the  official  auditor,  and  if  so,  the  matter  seems  to 
call  for  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  such  expenditure  of  public  money  would  be  in  the  strictest 
and  highest  sense  directly  educational  expenditure,  for  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best  and  most  fruitful  educational  influences  that  can  be 
instilled  into  a  child's  life  and  made  effective  for  later  years  is  the  love 
and  the  habit  of  reading  good  books. 

But  while  we  wait  for  these  official  aids,  destined  to  come  sooner 
or  later,  we  have  here  abundant  opportunities  for  the  wealthy  and  the 
well-to-do,  who  are  also  people  of  good  will  and  public  spirit,  to  do 
some  very  good  service  in  any  part  of  rural  England. 

And  the  need  may  fairly  be  described  as  urgent ;  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  aspects  of  the  matter,  when  we  think  of  the  dull  monotony 
that  pervades  so  much  of  rural  life,  and  the  risk  of  moral  debasement 
and  animalism  involved  in  this  monotony,  especially  among  lads  and 
young  men,  the  desirability  of  extending  such  schemes  as  that  which 
has  been  described  in  this  article  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

I  commend  it  with  confidence  to  all  who  may  desire  to  co-operate 
in  good  social  work  as  singularly  inexpensive,  elastic,  adaptable,  and 
easy  to  administer. 

There  may  be  better  schemes  at  work  elsewhere.  If  so,  we  would 
invite  publicity  for  them.  Should  any  reader  of  this  article  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  preferable  scheme  for  which  he  can  vouch  as  having 
already  given  it  a  successful  trial  he  would  do  good  and  acceptable 
service  by  describing  it.  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis  Candidus  imperti, 
si  non,  his  utere  mecum  is  an  Horatian  maxim  well  worthy  of  application 
in  this  as  in  other  cases. 

As  I  conclude  this  description  of  our  little  endeavour  to  brighten 
and  uplift  the  lives  of  country  folk  and  their  children,  to  refine  their 
tastes  and  enlarge  their  horizon,  there  comes  across  the  years  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  hours  of  a  long  life,  evenings 
spent  in  a  far  away  rural  home  in  reading  by  the  firelight  on  the 
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hearthrug  one  and  another  of  those  immortals  who  are  at  once  the 
glory  of  English  literature  and  the  ever  fresh  inspiration  of  our  youth. 

'  "Tis  sixty  years  since ' ;  but  the  memories  of  those  early  readings 
remain  ever  fresh  and  indelible ;  and  my  suggestion  to  those  who  have 
the  means  and  the  opportunity  is  so  to  aid  in  spreading  good  books 
broadcast  in  village  schools  and  rural  homes  as  to  multiply  such 
influences  indefinitely  for  rich  and  poor  alike.  Among  an  educated 
people  it  should  be  the  common  aim  to  make  the  books  which 
stimulate,  enrich,  refine  and  strengthen  men's  lives  as  accessible  to  a 
poor  man  as  to  a  Southey  in  his  library,  for  his  daily  converse  and 
companionship. 

And  for  the  success  of  all  such  efforts  in  the  majority  of  rural 
parishes  our  hope  lies  mainly  in  the  personal  influence  of  the  clergy 
and  the  elementary  school  teachers,  the  two  classes  on  which  the 
moral  improvement  of  our  country  districts  so  largely  depends. 

J.  HEREFORD. 
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IT  is  universally  recognised  that  the  welfare  of  agriculture  depends 
upon  the  mental  and  manual  equipment  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
some  comment  was  provoked  by  the  omission  of  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  village  schools  from  a  paper  on  Agricultural  Education 
in  the  January  issue  of  this  Review.  The  omission  was  intentional. 
The  two  questions  are  distinct  and  should  be  treated  separately. 
Although  the  elementary  school  is  the  nursery  where  the  labourer  and, 
frequently,  the  farmer  must  receive  their  early  training,  it  has  far 
wider  obligations,  and  its  reform  is  not  a  matter  of  sectional  interest 
only.  The  defects  are  defects  hitherto  common  to  every  grade  of 
school  in  town  and  country  alike.  Too  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  purely  literary  studies  and  too  little  to  the  practical  side  of  educa- 
tion. But  any  attempt  to  remodel  the  curriculum  of  the  village  school 
from  the  agricultural  standpoint  alone  is  wrong  in  principle,  and 
certain  to  result  in  disappointment.  The  schools  have  to  provide  for 
thousands  who  under  no  circumstances  will  be  concerned  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  their  function  is  to  stimulate  intelligence, 
application,  self-reliance,  and  adaptability  in  all  the  pupils  indis- 
criminately. These  qualities  are  as  necessary  on  the  farm  as  in  the 
factory.  Given  them,  the  farmer  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  product  of  the  schools.  The  foundations  for  learning  the  art  of 
farming  as  of  any  other  industry  will  have  been  laid,  but  no  specific 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  future  careers  of  the  pupils. 

Unless  this  be  fully  realised,  the  end  in  view  can  never  be  attained. 
Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Board  of  Education  gave  the  fullest 
liberty  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  rural  needs.  For  this  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  subject  and  method  we  are  indebted  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Sir  John  Gorst,  and  Sir  George  Kekewich,  a  fact  not 
always  remembered.  The  Code  of  1900  rightly  insisted  that  the 
instruction  must  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  children 
and  the  neighbourhood.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  hardly  yet 
passed  beyond  the  discussion  of  means.  Genuine  reform  cannot,  of 
course,  be  accomplished  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  it  would  be 
folly  to  ignore  difficulties.  These,  however,  may  invariably  be  sur- 
mounted by  tact,  patience,  and  perseverance.  They  arise  mainly 
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from  misconception  of  the  aims  of  those  who  advocate  a  new  departure, 
uncertainty  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt,  and  the  scarcity  of  com- 
petent teachers.  Excessive  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  effect 
which  improved  teaching  might  have  in  stemming  the  tide  of  migration 
to  urban  centres.  The  tendency  of  mankind  to  congregate  in  cities 
is  worldwide.  '  La  force  d'attraction  des  groupes  humaines  est 
correspondante  a  leur  masse,'  said  Levasseur.  The  desertion  of  the 
villages  is  due  to  a  multiplicity  of  varied  social  and  economic  causes. 
The  determining  cause  may  be  a  simple  desire  for  change,  low  wages, 
inadequate  cottage  accommodation  or  inability  to  acquire  land,  but 
none  of  these  operate  with  uniformity  and  all  generalisations  are 
liable  to  error.  No  one  has  explained  the  relation  of  school  training 
to  rural  depopulation  more  clearly  than  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  in  his  Report  for 
1905.  Writing  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States  he  observes  : 

Unfortunately  our  system  of  elementary  education  is  such  as  to  leave  no 
impression  upon  the  child's  mind  of  the  importance,  value,  and  usefulness  of 
farm  life.  The  child  is  in  many  ways  brought  early  into  contact  with  facts 
which  point  to  him  the  value  of  commercial  life.  He  is,  therefore,  early  inocu- 
lated with  the  belief  that  to  reach  the  highest  possibilities  he  must,  if  he  is  on 
the  farm,  migrate  to  the  city.  .  .  .  Very  little  effort  has  been  made  to  overcome 
the  general  belief  that  there  is  always  a  great  amount  of  drudgery  connected 
with  the  farm,  and  that  the  opportunities  in  this  sort  of  occupation  are  narrow 
and  limited. 

This  criticism  applies  equally  here.  But  the  most  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  from  making  the  schooling  of  country  children 
correspond  with  their  environment  is  that  their  minds  will  not  be 
diverted  from  rural  pursuits,  that  they  will  be  better  fitted  to  engage 
in  them  with  profit,  and  that  they  will  be  less  influenced  by  the  glamour 
of  the  town.  When  the  wish  to  keep  men  in  the  villages  is  unduly 
emphasised,  it  creates  a  suspicion  that  the  underlying  purpose  of 
those  anxious  to  differentiate  the  rural  from  the  urban  school  is  to 
curtail  the  small  educational  opportunities  now  open  to  the  children, 
to  diminish  their  chances  of  success  elsewhere,  and  to  chain  them  to 
the  land.  At  the  same  time  progress  has  been  retarded  by  the  mis- 
chievous endeavour,  against  which  teachers  have  justly  protested, 
to  convert  the  school  into  an  institution  for  training  agricultural 
labourers.  That  this  is  a  real  danger  is  evident  from  the  lists  of 
subjects  proposed  in  various  bills,  otherwise  excellent  in  themselves, 
presented  to  Parliament.  The  function  of  the  school  is  to  educate, 
not  to  prepare  for  any  trade  or  industry.  Wide,  general  knowledge 
is  the  essential  antecedent  to  all  specialisation,  whether  it  relate  to  the 
farm,  the  workshop,  the  factory,  or  the  office. 

The  problem  is  to  determine  what  is  best  for  the  child.  Just  in 
so  far  as  we  solve  this,  shall  we  promote  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 
True  education  consists  in  the  harmonious  development  of  every 
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faculty,  physical  as  well  as  mental.  Its  aim  is  to  equip  the  whole 
man,  and  not  a  mere  fragment  of  the  man.  It  is  not  so  much  to  impart 
information  as  to  form  habits,  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  learn,  to 
stimulate  the  powers  of  observation  and  reflection,  and  to  awaken 
many-sided  interests.  This  involves  a  revolution  in  all  ordinary 
school  methods,  the  substitution  of  the  concrete  for  the  abstract, 
'  the  union  of  instruction  with  life,  of  home  life  with  school  life.' 
'  We  are  all  coming  to  be  agreed,'  wrote  Matthew  Arnold  in  1876, 
'  that  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  system  of  nature  is  as  gross  a  defect 
in  our  children's  education  as  not  to  know  that  there  was  such  a  person 
as  Charles  the  First !  '  It  has  taken  us  a  generation,  however,  to  realise 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  world  about  us,  its  life  and  changes,  its 
common  things,  its  everyday  sights  and  sounds,  should  be  acquired 
in  every  school.  In  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1904  Sir  William  Huggins  declared  that '  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature  by  direct  observation  and  experiment  ought  to  be  made 
an  integral  and  essential  part  of  all  education  in  this  country.'  This 
is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  movement,  and  in  nature  study,  rightly 
understood,  we  have  the  appropriate  instrument.  It  is  exactly  what 
it  proclaims  itself  to  be — the  study  of  nature — and  it  is  a  convenient 
term  for  expressing  the  study  of  whatever  natural  phenomena,  animate 
or  inanimate,  the  neighbourhood  of  each  school  may  present.  It  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  science,  although  it  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for 
science  ;  it  will  encourage  a  love  for  animals  and  plants,  but  its  claims 
do  not  rest  upon  sentimental  grounds.  It  might  easily  degenerate 
into  a  fad  from  over-elaboration,  or  become  a  worthless  form  of  text- 
book instruction,  in  which  case  it  is  better  left  alone.  It  does  not 
necessitate  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject  into  an  already  over- 
crowded curriculum,  but  rather  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  towards  all  his  subjects.  The  intention  is  that  he  should 
take  the  material  which  Nature  so  lavishly  supplies  as  the  basis  of 
lessons  in  reading,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  drawing. 
He  must  utilise  the  child's  own  experience,  and  teach  him  to  open 
his  eyes  and  how  to  use  them.  By  such  means  he  will  introduce  a 
personal  element  into  the  whole  range  of  studies  ;  he  will  be  satisfying 
and  guiding  aright  the  innate  curiosity  of  every  child  to  explore 
his  surroundings ;  and  he  will  make  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
pleasurable,  which  is  the  secret  of  all  successful  teaching. 

It  is  impossible,  and  would  be  undesirable,  to  formulate  any  fixed 
programme.  Ambitious  schemes  are  to  be  avoided.  Each  scheme 
should  have  an  individuality  of  its  own.  It  must  be  determined  by 
the  resources  of  the  school,  the  character  of  the  locality,  and  the 
teacher's  tastes.  Let  him  first  make  his  own  experience  the  measure 
of  what  he  teaches,  and  then  become  a  fellow-learner  with  his  pupils, 
remembering  that  '  unless  what  is  taught  is  based  on  actual  observa- 
tion and  familiarity  with  facts,  it  is  useless.'  Text-books  should  be 
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sparingly  used.  '  Any  piece  of  knowledge  which  the  pupil  has  himself 
acquired,  any  problem  which  he  has  himself  solved,  becomes  by  virtue 
of  the  conquest  much  more  thoroughly  his  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.'  But  the  so-called  Heuristic  method  should  not  be  carried  to 
excess.  The  pupils  must  not  be  left  to  discover  everything.  Wholly 
to  disregard  the  accumulated  experience  of  others  is  extravagant. 
Some  information  must  be  given  and  the  pupil's  mind  must  be  prepared 
to  some  extent  for  what  it  is  to  see  and  observe.  '  We  can  only  see 
what  we  have  been  trained  to  see,'  said  Carlyle.  In  other  words  the 
past  history  of  the  mind  determines  the  impression  which  every  object 
is  to  make.  In  regard  to  method  the  teacher  should  be  allowed  the 
widest  discretion.  His  methods  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  school 
are  infinitely  more  important  than  the  actual  subjects  taught.  He 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  decide  what  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
particular  class  of  children  entrusted  to  him. 

The  study  of  Nature  herself  may  be  pursued  partly  in  school, 
partly  through  country  walks,  and  partly  in  the  garden.  The  lessons 
ought  always  to  be  appropriate  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  each 
pupil  should  keep  a  record  of  his  observations,  the  first  appearance 
of  birds,  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  weather.  The  structure  and 
habits  of  animals  and  plants  should  be  studied  from  living  specimens. 
'  As  soon  as  the  plant,  animal,  or  insect  is  dead,'  Professor  Miall  truly 
points  out,  '  it  loses  the  chief  part  of  its  interest ;  what  we  want  to 
know  above  all  is  how  it  grows,  how  it  procures  its  food,  how  it  provides 
for  the  next  generation,  how  it  escapes  destruction,  and  how  it  takes 
advantage  of  the  frequently  recurring  incidents  of  its  daily  life.' 

Plants  should  be  grown  in  bottles,  pots,  or  boxes ;  in  water,  sand, 
sterile  and  fertile  soil.  The  effect  on  growth  of  light,  air,  warmth 
and  moisture  should  be  demonstrated.  This  may  be  supplemented 
by  simple  experiments,  the  apparatus  for  which  can  be  inexpensively 
constructed  out  of  the  most  ordinary  materials  without  any  special 
skill  in  handicraft.  The  cultivation  of  plants  in  distilled  water  is  a 
constant  source  of  attraction  to  children.  They  can  watch  the  whole 
process  of  growth  from  the  seed  to  the  fully  developed  plant.  The 
composition  of  the  food  solutions  presents  no  difficulty,  and  the 
element  of  chance  may  be  entirely  eliminated.  Indirectly,  too,  it 
furnishes  an  object  lesson,  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  on  the 
use  and  value  of  chemical  fertilisers,  for  the  health  and  strength  of 
each  plant  vary  in  exact  accordance  with  the  food  that  it  receives, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  variation  are  manifest. 

The  instruction  throughout  should  gradually  proceed  in  an  ever- 
widening  circle  from  the  obvious  and  the  known  to  the  unknown  and 
the  obscure.  This  is  a  sound  principle  in  all  education  and  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  geography,  which  should  commence  with  the  immediate 
locality  in  which  the  children  live.  There  are  few  better  ways  of 
teaching  it  than  by  means  of  raised  or  contour  maps,  carefully  prepared 
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to  scale,  and  as  the  pupils  advance  they  may  undertake  a  topo- 
graphical, botanical,  or  geological  survey  of  the  district.  We  have 
been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  telling  them  about  the  source  of  the  Nile 
or  the  Ganges,  while  they  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  course  of  the 
stream  that  runs  by  their  own  house.  In  Stockport,  a  town  with 
apparently  no  facilities  for  nature  study,  the  master  of  St.  Peter's 
school  has  utilised  the  Mersey  for  a  series  of  most  valuable  and  varied 
lessons.  History  similarly  may  fitly  begin  with  the  events  associated 
with  some  battlefield,  ancient  church,  ruined  castle,  or  tumulus  which 
the  children  can  visit  and  examine  for  themselves.  Let  arithmetic 
refer  less  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  more  to  the  farm  and  garden. 
For  this  purpose  an  excellent  syllabus  of  practical  arithmetic  has 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Norfolk  Education  Committee.  The 
scheme  recognises  that  agricultural  arithmetic  is  as  important  to  the 
country  child  as  a  more  strictly  commercial  course  is  to  the  town 
child.  It  includes  such  subjects  as  the  calculation  of  simple  areas, 
mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids,  elementary  surveying  with  the 
chain,  laying  out  plots  from  measurements,  rules  for  calculating 
the  weight  of  cattle,  and  accounts  relating  to  seed,  manures,  imple- 
ments, and  produce.  A  syllabus  of  this  description,  however,  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  carried  out  unless  the  teacher  is  supplied  with  examples 
bearing  upon  agricultural  commodities  and  •operations,  and  it  will  be 
of  great  service  if  Mr.  Cox,  to  whom  the  scheme  is  due,  can  shortly 
publish  a  book  giving  the  required  information  with  reliable  data. 

No  village  school  is  complete  without  a  garden.  The  establish- 
ment of  school  gardens  has  in  many  countries  for  long  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  their  educational  systems.  The  Russian  Government 
first  took  definite  steps  to  promote  them  after  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs  in  1861,  when  the  better  education  of  the  peasants  became  a 
pressing  necessity.  Subsequently  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
directed  all  school  councils,  directors  and  inspectors  of  public  schools, 
and  through  them  the  local  administrations,  to  organise  gardens, 
and  in  1897  there  were  7521  with  532  apiaries  and  372  silkworm 
hatcheries.  Of  the  18,747  elementary  schools  in  Austria,  12,620  had 
gardens  attached  to  them  in  1901.  The  consistent  aim  of  the  Austrian 
gardens  has  been  to  improve  the  general  education  of  the  scholars, 
and  they  furnish  a  good  model.  In  Prussia  they  are  used  chiefly 
for  technical  instruction  in  fruit  culture,  and  in  Sweden  with  direct 
reference  to  agriculture,  neither  of  which  objects  properly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  an  elementary  school.  The  present  system  in  France 
dates  from  the  well-known  circular  in  1897  upon  '  The  Teaching  of 
Elementary  Ideas  of  Agriculture  in  Rural  Schools,'  which  contains 
many  useful  suggestions  and  was  reproduced  in  full  in  the  Report  of 
the  Irish  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in  Primary 
Schools,  1898.  In  a  paper  read  at  the  Gloucester  Conference  on 
Agricultural  Education,  1904,  M.  Rene  Leblanc,  Inspector  General 
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of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  stated  that  *  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  three-fourths  of  the  masters  and  a  fair  number  of  mistresses 
have  intelligently  carried  out  the  experimental  demonstrations 
which  I  suggested  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  They  constitute, 
I  may  remind  you,  the  starting  point  of  the  whole  of  our  agricultural 
education.'  Grants  in  aid  of  cottage  gardening  were  first  offered  by 
the  Code  of  1895.  The  subject  was  then  only  taught  to  one  class 
with  nine  scholars.  By  1905  the  numbers  had  risen  to  570  classes  with 
8241  scholars.  This  is  encouraging  and  the  progress  in  Stafford- 
shire has  been  very  marked.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  still  some 
opposition  to  overcome.  In  1904  the  Board  of  Agriculture  reported 
that  it  had  come  to  their  notice  that  '  there  are  farmers  who  do  all 
in  their  power  to  prevent  this  instruction  from  being  given.'  '  Such 
a  policy  is,'  as  the  Board  observed,  '  of  the  most  short-sighted 
character  possible.'  It  must  arise  from  misapprehension.  Farmers 
might  conceivably  think  it  a  waste  of  time  simply  to  teach  a  lad 
how  to  grow  a  few  vegetables  and  flowers,  which  he  could  learn  quite 
as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  on  his  father's  allotment.  But  that  has 
never  been  the  purpose  of  the  school  garden.  As  defined  by  the 
late  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper,  to  whose  initiative  this  particular  movement 
owed  so  much,  its  purpose  is  '  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  usual 
instruction  and  training  which  are  given  in  primary  schools.  There- 
fore the  garden  is  not  a  mere  appendix  to  a  school,  such  that  the 
rest  of  the  work  will  remain  the  same,  whether  the  boys  use  it  or 
not.  The  garden  must  be  incorporated  in  the  organisation  of  the 
school.'  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  pupil  becomes  a  gardener  or 
not ;  the  aim  is  educational  and  not  technical.  The  intention  is  to 
supplement  and  illustrate  the  other  lessons,  to  inculcate  habits  of 
order  and  method,  to  promote  some  dexterity  of  hand  and  eye,  and 
to  teach  something  of  the  principles  that  underlie  all  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  formerly  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada, '  a  piece  of  ground  attached  to 
a  rural  school  should  be  utilised,  each  child  having  his  own  small  plot, 
which  he  uses  like  his  slate,  putting  things  in  it  and  on  it  and  rubbing 
them  off  again,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  things  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
child's  growth  in  knowledge  and  mental  ability.'  Such  is  the  view  now 
generally  held.  Opinions  here  differ  somewhat  as  to  whether  it  is 
preferable  to  provide  separate  plots  for  each  child  or  to  cultivate  a 
single  plot  in  common.  Both  systems  have  been  tried  in  Staffordshire 
and  the  Education  Committee  express  a  decided  preference  for  the 
latter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that  a  boy  is  more 
likely  to  be  interested  in  his  work  when  responsible  for  a  given  piece 
of  ground,  and  that  his  individual  progress  can  be  more  readily  tested. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Staffordshire  attempted  to 
provide  additional  instruction  by  central  classes  in  hedge-layering, 
agriculture,  and  rural  science,  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory. 
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Such  experiments  have  at  least  a  negative  value  in  showing  that  the 
frequent  demand  for  more  definitely  agricultural  teaching  cannot 
be  satisfied. 

The  library  is  as  indispensable  as  the  garden.  Teachers  and 
pupils  alike  should  be  supplied  with  attractive  and  accurate  books 
upon  every  aspect  of  rural  life.  In  some  counties  circulating  libraries 
exist ;  in  others,  no  organised  effort  whatever  is  made.  Lack  of  funds 
is  the  difficulty,  but  when  the  importance  of  the  library  is  more  widely 
appreciated  it  may  be  hoped  that  private  individuals  will  follow  the 
example  of  Sir  Charles  Seely,  through  whose  liberality  each  village 
school  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  can  obtain  relays  of  books  from  the  Seely 
Free  Library  at  Newport.  Much  assistance,  too,  may  be  derived 
from  forming  reading- circles  in  connexion  with  the  National  Home 
Reading  Union,  as  indicated  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  Circular 
No.  533. 

Reform  in  other  directions  is  impeded  by  the  number  of  small, 
isolated  schools,  many  of  which  are  under  a  single  teacher,  frequently  a 
mistress.  It  was  at  first  assumed  that  mistresses  could  not  in  any 
case  teach  gardening  or  rural  subjects  generally,  but  several  mistresses, 
and  notably  Miss  Johnson  at  the  Sompting  School,  Sussex,  have 
proved  that  their  sex  is  no  disqualification.  Cookery  and  manual 
instruction,  however,  can  rarely  be  provided.  Every  girl  ought  to 
receive  some  instruction  in  household  management  and  every  boy  in 
handicraft,  but  the  cost  of  furnishing  each  school  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  is  prohibitive.  The  value  of  handwork  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  It  is  the  best  corrective  to  excessive  headwork.  It 
develops  habits  of  exactness  and  neatness.  It  requires  attention, 
patience,  and  perseverance.  It  teaches  children  to  adjust  their  means 
to  desired  ends,  while  it  inspires  them  with  respect  for  manual  labour. 
Through  it  alone  the  intelligence  of  the  dull  lad  can  often  be  quickened. 
Facilities  for  both  subjects  might  be  provided  at  convenient  centres, 
as  is  done  in  a  few  counties.  Children,  for  instance,  attend  a  cookery 
class  at  the  village  of  Yoxford,  Suffolk,  on  alternate  days  from  all 
the  schools  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  ;  they  walk,  are  most  regular 
in  their  attendance,  and  bad  weather  does  not  appear  to  deter  them. 
They  arrive  at  the  centre  at  ten  in  the  morning  and  have  two  hours' 
instruction.  They  take  their  own  dinner  and  occasionally  supple- 
ment it  by  purchases  from  the  material  cooked.  In  the  afternoon 
from  1  to  3  they  cook  with  their  own  hands,  so  that  on  the  cookery 
days  they  do  not  attend  their  regular  school  at  all.  The  course  lasts 
three  months,  when  another  group  of  villages  is  formed.  The  pro- 
vision of  a  meal  at  the  centre  would  probably  be  better  than  allowing 
the  children  to  cater  for  themselves.  In  scattered  parishes,  where 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  own  food  for  dinner,  it  usually 
consists  of  cold  potatoes,  pastry  or  jam  and  bread,  and  is  insufficient. 
As  a  rule  it  has  to  be  eaten  in  the  open  playground  in  all  weathers  and 
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under  no  supervision.  To  ensure  a  substantial  meal  the  arrangements 
made  by  Miss  Thornycroft  at  the  village  school  of  Siddington,  Cheshire, 
might  be  adopted.  For  the  past  three  winters  she  has  arranged  for 
all  the  children  to  get  a  good  wholesome  meal  of  hot  stew  or  meat, 
potatoes,  turnips,  or  carrots,  with  two  pieces  of  bread  at  a  charge  of 
l^d.  each.  The  price  charged  does  not  quite  cover  the  expenses,  but  the 
deficit  is  slight  and  the  benefit  to  the  children  unmistakable. 

Complete  efficiency  in  rural  education  is  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  these  small  schools.  The  soundest  policy  would  be 
to  close  them  and  to  convey  their  children  daily  to  some  central 
consolidated  school,  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  An  admi- 
rable description  of  the  system  adopted  in  those  countries  appeared 
in  The  Times }  two  years  ago.  The  advantages  are  obvious  :  the 
aggregate  cost  of  the  schools  is  reduced,  better  buildings,  better 
instruction,  and  better  equipment  can  be  provided,  the  classification 
of  the  scholars  is  simplified,  the  attendance  is  improved,  and  the 
covered  vans  protect  the  children  from  the  risk  of  illness  through  having 
to  tramp  along  muddy  lanes  and  sit  with  wet  boots  or  clothes.  Such 
schools,  moreover,  would  render  it  far  easier  to  organise  higher 
elementary  education  in  rural  districts.  But  every  proposal  to  close 
a  small  school  here  meets  with  determined  opposition.  There  is  a 
natural  disinclination  to  sever  old  associations,  but  the  interests  of 
the  children  are  paramount  and  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  any 
sentimental  reason.  Some,  indeed,  doubt  whether  a  child  really 
does  benefit  from  attendance  at  a  large  school,  but  a  visit  to  one  of 
the  Canadian  schools  established  through  the  munificence  of  Sir 
William  Macdonald  would  dispel  the  doubt.  It  is  asserted  also  that 
labourers  will  decline  to  live  in  a  village  where  there  is  no  school. 
The  labourer  does  value  education,  whatever  current  opinion  may  be, 
but  he  will  not  be  deterred  from  living  in  any  village  where  he  can 
obtain  good  wages  if  he  know  that  his  child  will  be  conveyed  to  a 
better  school  elsewhere.  A  more  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the 
Education  Act  of  1902.  Whereas  the  saving  in  expense  effected  by 
closing  a  small  school  would  benefit  the  county  fund  and  not  the 
parish,  the  expense  of  providing  additional  accommodation  elsewhere 
would  fall  under  section  18  (1)  (c)  of  the  Act,  as  to  not  less  than  one 
half  or  more  than  three  fourths,  upon  the  parish  served.  That  being  so, 
a  parish  may  be  excused  for  preferring  to  retain  its  own  school.  The 
problem,  however,  is  one  that  has  to  be  solved.  It  is  impossible  to 
maintain  schools  as  they  are  and  to  secure  for  each  child  the  instruction 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  fact  must  be  faced  that  rural  education 
is  as  a  whole  inferior  to  urban.  Here  and  there  schools  are  to  be 
found  which  are  unsurpassed  in  any  country  and  in  which  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies  is  really  more  educational  than  in  the  majority  of 
urban  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  many  where  the 
1  See  the  Times  for  February  16,  September  5,  7,  9,  12,  and  16,  1905. 
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buildings  are  bad,  the  sanitary  arrangements  defective,  the  equipment 
hopelessly  inadequate,  and  the  staff  weak.  No  child  ought  to  be 
handicapped  by  having  to  attend  school  under  such  conditions.  This 
is  frankly  admitted,  but  many  years  will  pass  before  the  consolidation 
of  schools  becomes  an  accepted  and  practicable  policy.  Meanwhile 
other  means  should  be  devised  whereby  the  older  children  at  least  can 
obtain  more  extended  opportunities.  In  his  address  at  the  York 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  emphasised 
the  desirability  of  trying  '  in  certain  districts  a  new  type  of  elementary 
school  with  far  more  manual  work  in  the  curriculum,  with  a  great  deal 
of  physical  training,  and  with  simpler  aims  in  regard  to  the  mere 
literary  studies.'  Schools  of  this  type  are  precisely  what  the  rural 
districts  need,  and  should  be  organised  in  large  central  villages  for 
pupils  from  a  group  of  neighbouring  schools.  The  first  school  of  the 
land  suggested  was  opened  as  a  day  craft  school  at  Brimscombe  last 
September,  and  is  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  an  ele- 
mentary school  under  the  Code.  Half  the  time  is  devoted  to  some 
form  of  manual  training  in  direct  relation  to  the  trades  and  industries 
of  the  locality,  and  pupils  attend  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen. 
The  rest  of  the  curriculum  is  closely  correlated  with  the  wood  and 
metal  work,  and  includes  simple  accounts,  commercial  geography, 
the  nature  and  properties  of  materials,  and  general  elementary  experi- 
mental science.  (In  regard  to  the  age  at  which  boys  are  eligible  for 
manual  instruction  grants,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Board  will  shortly 
reduce  it  from  twelve  to  eleven.) 

The  attitude  of  the  Board  in  this  instance  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory.  Local  education  authorities  should  be  allowed  a  wide 
latitude  in  framing  the  programme  for  a  rural  day  craft  school  or  for 
supplementary  courses.  When  President  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Birrell 
was  frequently  at  pains  to  enlarge  upon  the  duty  of  trusting  them, 
but  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  during  the  last  year  or  two  to 
concentrate  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  and  to  discourage 
local  initiative.  Schemes  carefully  prepared  with  local  knowledge 
and  appropriate  to  local  circumstances  have  been  indefinitely  hung  up. 
The  slightest  deviation  from  the  time  prescribed  for  a  particular 
subject  has  been  punished  by  a  loss  of  grant.  Complaint  is  commonly 
made  of  English  apathy  in  education,  but  the  surest  way  to  stifle 
enthusiasm  is  to  make  the  regulations  of  the  Board  a  sort  of  Pro- 
crustean bed.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  real  progress  or  more 
inconsistent  with  the  national  character  than  the  growth  of  any 
bureaucratic  system. 

Allusion  was  made  above  to  the  dearth  of  competent  teachers. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own  the  great  majority  of  teachers  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  natural  science  and  unfamiliar  with  any  aspect  of 
rural  economy.  They  have  been  trained  as  though  their  sole  mission 
were  to  prepare  pupils  for  clerical  employment.  Largely  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse's  Depart- 
mental Committee,  1901,  the  system  of  training  is  now  based  upon 
more  educational  principles.  Elementary  science  (including  practical 
work),  with  courses  of  physical  training  and  manual  instruction,  must 
be  provided  at  all  colleges.  In  the  Prefatory  Memorandum  to  the 
Regulations  for  1906  the  Board  admirably  explained  the  lines  to  be 
followed  : 

The  study  of  natural  objects,  often  called  '  Nature  Study,'  should  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  encourage  accurate  observation  and  the  careful  recording  of  what 
is  seen,  with  a  view  to  the  growth  of  an  independent  habit  of  thought,  and  the 
furnishing  of  a  well-defined  field  of  knowledge  derived  from  immediate  obser- 
vation by  the  scholar,  in  which  he  may  at  a  later  stage  be  led  to  apply  the 
process  of  experiment  and  inference  in  order  to  establish  general  conclusions  as 
to  the  working  of  nature.  The  student  should  be  so  trained  as  to  be  capable, 
subsequently,  as  a  teacher,  of  comparing  and  contrasting  the  phenomena  of  life 
and  energy  in  nature  as  they  offer  themselves  in  the  particular  neighbourhood 
and  conditions  in  which  he  and  his  scholars  may  find  themselves ;  and  this  will 
not  be  achieved  merely  by  the  systematic  sequence  of  any  formal  syllabus  of 
nature  study,  which  may  prove  to  have  been  in  no  way  related  to  the  conditions 
of  what  are  ultimately  the  teacher's  surroundings.  His  own  systematic  study 
must  be  within  the  field  of  natural  science  in  its  strictest  sense  ;  the  more  he 
knows  of  this  the  better  will  be  his  equipment,  provided  he  can  bring  his  know- 
ledge to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  which  surround  man  wherever  he  may  be, 
and  which  shape  or  obstruct  his  relations  with  other  animate  or  inanimate 
beings  ;  and  provided  he  uses  his  scientific  training  and  knowledge  as  an  aid  in 
encouraging  the  children  to  observe  for  themselves  facts  and  their  relation  to 
other  facts,  rather  than  as  a  means  for  instructing  them  in  what  they  should 
see  or  look  for. 

If  this  be  not  regarded  simply  as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  the  future 
teacher  will  be  the  type  of  man  for  which  the  rural  districts  have 
hitherto  sought  in  vain.  '  If  you  teach  students,'  says  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall, 
the  Director  of  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  station,  '  the  right  way 
to  set  to  work,  how  to  experiment,  how  to  ask  questions  of  Nature  and 
make  Nature  answer  them,  and  get  them  into  the  right  way  of  looking 
at  things,  then  you  can  trust  the  teacher,  when  he  goes  to  a  country 
school,  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  and  thus  find  a  way  of  educat- 
ing the  scholars  and  himself  in  a  manner  that  will  be  helpful  to  agri- 
culture.' Happily  little  is  heard  to-day  of  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  special  college  for  rural  teachers.  To  create  two  distinct  classes 
of  teachers  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  :  those  for  the  villages  would 
certainly  be  considered  inferior,  and  the  clever,  ambitious  pupil- 
teacher  would  go  to  the  college  which  prepared  him  for  the  town, 
where  higher  salaries  may  be  obtained  and  promotion  is  more  rapid. 
Identically  the  same  training  is  in  fact  appropriate  to  both  urban 
and  rural  teacher,  as  has  been  recognised  for  a  generation  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands.  It  would,  however,  be  an  advantage  if  selected 
certificated  teachers  who  have  served  for  not  more  than  four  years  at 
a  village  school  after  leaving  the  Training  College,  went  for  a  third 
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year  of  training  to  some  agricultural  or  horticultural  college.  This 
is  permissible  under  the  Regulations  of  the  Board,  provided  the 
institution  be  inspected  and  approved  by  the  Board.  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Training 
College  Courses  of  Instruction,  1901,  considered  that  suitable  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  at  the  Wye  Agricultural  College,  of  which  he 
was  then  Principal,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Dunstan,  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  Swanley  Horticultural  College  for  Women  has  recently 
introduced  a  third  year's  course  in  Natural  History  specially  designed 
for  the  purpose.  A  slight  difficulty  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
application  for  a  third  year's  training  must  be  made,  provisionally 
at  any  rate,  before  the  expiration  of  the  original  period  of  training. 
Neither  teachers  themselves  nor  local  education  committees  could  tell 
whether  the  third  year  would  be  of  real  benefit  until  the  teacher  had 
spent  a  year  or  two  at  a  village  school,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Board  would  modify  this  if  it  proved  inconvenient  in  practice. 
Teachers  with  the  additional  knowledge  and  experience  gained  during 
the  suggested  third  year  would  prove  excellent  peripatetic  instructors 
for  groups  of  elementary  day  and  continuation  schools.  Members 
upon  the  regular  staff  of  these  schools  would  have  more  confidence 
in  them  than  in  the  itinerant  teacher  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
organisation  and  ordinary  routine  of  the  schools. 

Many  counties  now  afford  adequate  facilities  for  acting  teachers 
to  acquire  a  fair  insight  into  rural  subjects.  Where  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made,  it  is  well  to  provide  continuous  courses 
of  instruction  on  Saturdays  throughout  the  year  at  some  agricultural 
or  horticultural  institution.  Short  courses  of  a  fortnight's  duration 
in  the  summer  holidays  are  not  so  effective.  The  interval  from 
Saturday  to  Saturday  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  subject-matter  of  each  lesson  for  himself,  and  guards  against  the 
risk,  incidental  to  the  short  courses,  of  his  having  accumulated  a  mass 
of  unassimilated  information.  To  encourage  teachers  to  make  them- 
selves thoroughly  familiar  with  their  environment,  prizes  might  with 
advantage  be  offered  for  the  best  descriptive  accounts  of  their  respective 
parishes.  This  has  been  done  for  many  years  by  the  Agricultural 
Societies  and  Syndicats  Agricoles  in  France.  Teachers  are  annually 
invited  to  furnish  particulars  as  to  the  system  of  land  tenure,  the  size 
of  the  holdings,  the  character  of  the  crops  and  the  soil,  the  rates  of 
wages,  the  rent  of  houses  and  land,  together  with  other  details  affecting 
the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  people.  They  are  thus 
induced  to  ascertain  a  number  of  facts  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service 
to  them  in  their  profession,  while  the  societies  obtain  very  valuable 
statistics.  Similar  prizes  might  be  given  by  the  great  Agricultural 
Societies  here.  Everything  which  tends  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  industry  which  is  their  chief  concern  deserves  to  be  assisted, 
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and  the  encouragement  of  the  village  teacher  is  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  their  duties. 

JOHN  C.  MEDD. 

P.S. — The  recommendation  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Small  Holdings,  1906,  that  '  children  should  be  released  from  ele- 
mentary day  schools  during  the  summer  months  for  longer  periods,  and 
their  attendance  required  in  winter  in  further  courses  to  a  later  age,' 
cannot  be  unreservedly  accepted.  No  education  can  be  satisfactory 
unless  free  from  interruption.  Boys  away  from  school  for  any  con- 
siderable time  invariably  forget  what  they  have  previously  learned, 
the  discipline  of  the  school  is  weakened,  and  proper  classification 
becomes  practically  impossible.  The  wiser  course  would  be  to  allow 
boys  who  are  physically  fit  and  have  definite  agricultural  employment 
to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  to  enforce  their  attendance 
at  an  evening  school  in  winter  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  There  could 
be  no  comparison  between  the  moral  tone,  capacity,  and  mental 
equipment  of  the  lad  who  left  the  day  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  and 
who  received  useful,  practical  instruction  at  a  continuation  school 
for  four  years  afterwards,  and  of  the  one  who  had  been  a  half-timer  and, 
after  painfully  struggling  through  his  standards,  was  then  abandoned 
to  his  own  resources. 

J.  C.  M. 


VOL.  LXlI-Ko. 
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FOREIGN   REMEDIES    FOR    ENGLISH 
POOR-LAW   DEFECTS 


UNTIL  within  quite  recent  days,  if  any  other  country  wished  to  better 
its  poor  relief  system,  it  was  always  to  England  it  sent  its  officials  to 
learn  how  the  work  was  to  be  done  ;  even  foreign  towns,  when  in  doubt 
as  to  what  they  should  do  for  their  poor,  used  to  send  over  delegates 
to  see  what  English  towns  were  doing.  For  the  English  poor  relief 
system  was  for  generations  regarded  throughout  Europe  as  the  model 
system,  the  one  which  it  behoved  all  nations  alike  to  study,  if  they 
would  learn  how,  while  relieving  the  destitute,  to  wage  war  successfully 
against  pauperism. 

Of  late,  however,  things  have  changed  ;  and  would-be  triers  of 
Poor  Law  experiments  are  more  inclined  now  to  betake  themselves 
to  Copenhagen  or  Berlin,  to  Vienna,  Elberfeld,  or  Merxplas,  when  in 
search  of  guidance,  than  to  come  to  London.  Not  that  our  poor  relief 
arrangements  are  worse  now  than  formerly  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
in  many  respects  better.  If  in  matters  relating  to  pauperism  we  have 
ceased  to  be  the  model  nation,  it  is  not  that  we  have  gone  back,  but 
that  other  nations  have  advanced.  During  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  quite  wonderful  awakening  of  interest  on  the  Continent  in 
all  that  concerns  the  poor  :  not  only  politicians,  but  men  of  all  callings 
have  begun  to  busy  themselves,  as  they  never  busied  themselves 
before,  with  poor  relief  problems.  The  result  is  new  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  poverty-stricken  have  been  devised ;  and  among  these  new 
methods,  although  there  are  some  that  are  worse  than  our  old  ones, 
there  are  others  that  are  infinitely  better — kinder  and  wiser,  more 
humane,  and  above  all,  much  more  economical. 

Our  poor  relief  system  is  incomparably  more  expensive  now  than 
formerly,  it  must  be  remembered ;  so  expensive,  indeed,  is  it  become 
of  late  that  other  nations  say  they  could  not  afford  to  adopt  it,  even  if 
they  wished.  To  foreign  Poor- Law  officials  the  costliness  of  our  pauper 
institutions  is  simply  appalling.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
officials  looked  quite  amazed  when  told  that  every  child  in  a  certain 
Poor-Law  school  entailed  an  outlay  of  401.  a  year.  '  Forty  pounds  a 
year  for  one  child ! '  he  exclaimed,  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears.  '  Why,  our  children  cost  us  only  13Z.,  and  they  thrive.'  When  he 
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heard  how  much  the  inmates  of  our  workhouses  cost  per  head,  he  was 
horrified.  What  became  of  the  money  he  could  not  imagine.  '  It 
is  well  you  English  are  rich,'  he  kept  saying,  in  a  tone  that  implied  it 
would  be  still  better  if  we  were  also  wise,  and  showed  a  little  more 
common  sense  in  the  use  we  made  of  our  wealth.  For  other  nations 
now  cavil  not  only  at  the  amount  of  money  we  spend  on  the  poor,  but 
also  at  the  way  in  which  we  spend  it  :  even  if  they  could  afford  to  adopt 
our  relief  system  they  would  not,  as  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  one 
under  which  money's  worth  is  not  obtained  for  money.  And  as  proof  of 
the  fact  they  maintain  that,  although  poor  relief  costs  us  14,000,000?. 
a  year  and  more,  the  great  mass  of  our  poor  live  in  misery.  Whether 
we  agree  with  them  in  this  or  not,  we  cannot  deny  that,  although 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  much  is  spent  on  the  poor  as 
in  England,  there  are  countries  where  the  poor  fare  much  better  than 
here,  because  a  much  better  return  is  obtained  for  what  is  spent.  We 
have  certainly  much  to  learn  from  foreign  Poor-Law  administrators  in 
the  way  of  turning  money  to  good  account ;  much  to  learn,  too,  from 
foreign  poor  relief  systems  in  the  way  of  securing  fair  treatment  alike 
for  the  destitute  and  the  ratepayers  who  support  them.  There  is 
hardly  a  defect,  indeed,  in  our  poor  relief  system  for  which  a  remedy 
might  not  be  found  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  systems,  if  only  we 
sought  it  diligently. 

The  worst  features  of  our  relief  system  are  due  not  so  much  to  our 
Poor  Law  being  a  bad  law,  although  it  is  certainly  not  a  good  one, 
as  to  its  being  badly  administered ;  and  it  is  badly  administered 
because,  for  one  thing,  our  local  Poor-Law  authorities  are  left  practi- 
cally free  to  administer  it  as  they  choose.  In  theory  they  are  of  course 
under  the  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  only  in  theory  ; 
for  although  the  Board  can  restrain  them  from  acting,  it  is  powerless 
to  force  them  to  act.  It  has  no  effective  machinery,  indeed,  through 
which  it  can,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  force  them  to  do  anything 
they  are  determined  not  to  do.  It  cannot  compel  them  to  read  its 
circular  letters  or  instructions,  and  read  them  for  the  most  part  they 
certainly  do  not ;  nay,  it  cannot  even  compel  them,  as  little  Aysgarth 
and  Cockermouth  have  proved,  to  obey  its  mandates.  Its  inspectors 
are  not  allowed  to  issue  orders  ;  they  can  only  tender  advice — advice 
which  Guardians  may  ignore  or  scoff  at  openly,  just  as  they  choose. 
Its  auditors  can,  it  is  true,  make  things  unpleasant  for  them  sometimes  ; 
still,  even  they  cannot,  let  them  strive  as  they  will,  secure  the  rate- 
payer against  gross  extravagance.  They  have  no  control,  indeed, 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  money  the  Guardians  spend,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  know  whether  the  spending  of  it  was,  or  was  not, 
necessary.  The  Hendon  Board  of  Guardians  contrived,  in  the  year 
1903-4,  to  spend  no  less  a  sum  than  19,7962.  on  the  poor,  although 
there  are  only  some  52,000  inhabitants  in  their  union,  and  they  well- 
to-do  folk  for  the  most  part.  They  spent  4807Z.  on  their  officials  and 
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679Z.  on  coal ;  while  every  inmate  in  their  workhouse  cost  them  that 
year  43Z.,  and  every  child  in  their  school,  501.  10s.  Yet  the  auditors 
passed  their  accounts  without  a  protest,  just  as  they  passed  the  accounts 
of  the  Westbury-on-Severn  Guardians,  in  whose  workhouse  the  cost  per 
head  was  151.  8s.  5d.  ;  and  as  they  pass  year  by  year  the  accounts  of 
the  Guardians  for  Wolverhampton,  where  the  poor  rate  is  2s.  ll^d., 
and  of  those  for  Cockermouth,  where  it  is  4^d.  Nay,  there  was  no 
calling  to  account  even  in  the  case  of  those  London  Guardians  who,  in 
1905,  spent  101.  on  coloured  paper  for  the  decoration  of  their  work- 
house Christmas  tree ;  nor  yet  in  the  case  of  those  provincial 
colleagues  of  theirs  who,  for  economy's  sake,  refused  to  buy  night- 
gowns for  the  children  in  their  schools,  insisting  on  their  sleeping  in 
their  day  dresses. 

Thus  evidently,  within  certain  very  wide  limits,  Boards  of  Guardians 
may  spend  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  choose  on  the  poor,  so  far  as 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  concerned.  Both  the  ratepayers  and 
the  poor  are  at  their  mercy  in  fact ;  they  may  handicap  the  former 
hopelessly  in  the  great  struggle  by  their  extravagance,  or  they  may 
render  the  lives  of  the  latter  a  burden  to  them  by  their  niggardliness. 

What  renders  the  more  disastrous,  from  the  ratepayers'  point  of 
view,  this  freedom  from  control  that  is  accorded  to  Boards  of  Guardians, 
is  the  fact  that  the  men  and  women  who  become  guardians  have,  as  a 
rule,  had  no  previous  training  for  their  work  as  administrators,  no 
experience  in  dealing  with  money  on  a  large  scale.  For  the  way  in 
which  they  are  elected  is  not  only  a  scandal,  but  a  farce.  The  ordinary 
housewife  takes  fifty  times  as  much  trouble  to  secure  a  good  cook  for 
her  kitchen  as  her  husband  would  ever  dream  of  taking  to  secure  a 
good  Poor-Law  Guardian  for  his  district — the  chances  are  that  when 
the  election  comes  round  he  does  not  even  vote.  The  consequence  is 
who  will  may  instal  himself — or  herself — in  office,  and  a  board  may 
consist  entirely  of  the  veriest  amateurs,  who  know  nothing  whatever 
about  administrative  work,  and  have  never  in  their  lives  before  had  the 
spending  of  more  than  perhaps  200Z.  a  year.  Yet  their  chief  function 
may  be,  and  often  is,  to  direct  the  working  of  a  huge  establishment 
carried  on  at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  a  year.  Direct  it,  of  course, 
they  do  not ;  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  indeed,  they  could  not ; 
for  to  direct  a  huge  establishment  requires  special  skill  and  experience. 
They  cannot  even  control  those  who  do  the  work  for  them.  It  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  come  across  a  Guardian  who  can  say 
off-hand  what  the  cost  per  head  is  in  his  own  workhouse.  The  average 
Guardian,  indeed,  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  financial  affairs 
of  his  board ;  he  is  in  fact,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  completely 
in  the  hands  either  of  its  paid  servants,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  direct 
and  control ;  or,  what  is  still  worse,  in  those  of  some  plausible  sharper 
who  has  joined  it  for  no  other  reason  than  to  have  a  voice  in  the  giving 
away  of  its  contracts.  This  being  the  case,  that  expenses  should  go 
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up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  wastefulness  be  the  order  of  the  day,  is 
surely  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Then,  hard  as  is  the  lot  of  the  ratepayer  under  the  present  system 
of  relief  administration,  the  lot  of  the  poor  is  infinitely  harder ;  and, 
whereas  the  ratepayer  has  himself  to  blame  in  some  degree  for  what 
he  suffers,  the  poor  are  as  blameless  in  the  matter  as  they  are  helpless. 
As  Boards  of  Guardians  are  free  to  decide  for  themselves  the  lines  on 
which  they  administer  relief,  there  are  hardly  two  boards  that  administer 
it  on  the  same  lines,  or  even  one  board  that  administers  it  on  the 
same  lines  for  long.  Every  time  a  new  board  is  elected,  its  members 
may,  and  sometimes  do,  completely  reverse  their  predecessors'  policy. 
Thus  there  is  neither  fixity  nor  equality  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  according  to  locality. 
In  a  London  workhouse  I  once  found  some  two  hundred  poor  old 
creatures  living  in  such  abject  misery,  that  one  of  them  seized  me  by 
the  arm  as  I  passed  and  cried  '  For  God's  sake  get  me  out  of  this  place 
or  I  shall  go  mad.'  At  that  very  same  time,  in  another  London  work- 
house, the  old  ladies  were  passing  their  time  in  great  comfort,  infinite 
trouble  being  taken  to  render  their  lives  pleasant.  They  were  almost 
as  well  cared  for  as  their  neighbours  were  neglected,  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal. 

In  the  country  the  poor  suffer  even  more  than  in  towns  from  Guar- 
dians being  allowed  to  mete  out  to  them  what  treatment  they  choose. 
I  know  country  workhouses  where  the  inmates  are  better  housed, 
fed,  and  clothed,  and  more  kindly  treated  than  most  of  them  have 
ever  been  in  their  lives  before.  I  know  other  workhouses,  however, 
quite  near  to  these,  too,  where  the  inmates  fare  worse  than  they  would 
fare  in  prison ;  where  they  pass  their  days  and  nights  shut  up  with 
idiots — with  lunatics,  indeed,  sometimes — in  buildings  condemned 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  years 
ago.  Then  both  in  towns  and  in  the  country  there  are  districts  where 
out-relief  is  granted  to  all  comers,  and  there  are  districts  where  it  is 
hardly  granted  at  all ;  in  some  unions  as  much  as  10s.  a  week  is  allowed 
for  the  support  of  one  person ;  while  in  others,  the  average  grant  is 
Is.  Sd.,  and  .a  mother  is  expected  to  maintain  a  child  on  \\d.  a  day. 
Anything  more  cruel  and  unjust  than  this  happy-go-lucky  state  of 
things  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  or  anything  more  likely  to 
pauperise.  Yet  surely  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  Poor-Law  Guardians 
being  given  a  free  hand  in  their  dealings  with  the  poor,  of  their  being 
left  without  any  higher  authority  to  direct  and  control  them,  and  thus 
keep  them  in  the  right  path. 

It  is  only  here  in  England  that  this  demoralising  state  of  things 
exists.  In  every  other  country  that  has  an  organised  relief  system, 
whether  the  poor  fare  badly  or  well,  they  at  any  rate  all  fare  alike  in 
the  same  county  or  town ;  for  how  they  fare  is  a  point  not  left  for  the 
local  Poor-Law  authorities  to  decide.  It  is  only  here  that  these  local 
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authorities  are  able  to  force  the  ratepayers  to  provide  them  with  as 
much  money  as  they  choose  to  spend ;  and  it  is  only  here  that  these 
authorities  are  all  amateurs.  Elsewhere,  wherever  there  are  honorary 
Poor-Law  administrators,  arrangements  are  in  force  for  securing 
among  them  the  presence  of  experienced  business  men  or  trained 
officials.  In  Berlin,  for  instance,  the  municipality  may  appoint  any 
ratepayer,  no  matter  who  he  may  be — a  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  or  a  Sir 
George  Lewis — to  act  as  commissioner  on  the  Poor  Board,  as  the  city 
has  a  legal  claim  on  the  services  of  all  its  citizens.  And  whoever 
refuses  to  act  forfeits  not  only  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
but  certain  of  his  civic  rights.  He  loses  his  vote  ;  he  is  excluded  from 
any  share  in  public  life  ;  and  his  rates  may  be  raised  by  one-fourth.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  Poor  Boards  are  elected  by  the  District  Councils,  no 
Guardian  may  act  until  his  election  has  been  confirmed  by  the  munici- 
pality's executive  committee,  acting  on  expert  advice  ;  and  this  com- 
mittee may  not  only  refuse  to  confirm  it,  but  may,  at  any  time,  deprive 
him  of  his  office  without  assigning  any  reason.  Elsewhere  in  Austria, 
and  also  in  Germany,  the  chief  local  authorities,  as  well  as  the  presi- 
dents of  philanthropic  societies,  &c.,  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Poor 
Boards ;  while  in  Denmark  wherever  there  are  honorary  officials, 
they  have  a  trained  official,  the  Burgomaster,  as  their  chairman.  Thus 
there  is  no  danger  in  these  countries  of  the  administration  of  poor 
relief  either  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  little  clique  of  small  farmers  or 
retail  dealers,  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor ;  or  of  its  being  captured  by 
unscrupulous  popularity  hunters,  to  the  detriment  of  the  ratepayers. 

Besides,  honorary  Poor-Law  administrators  have  not  the  chance 
abroad  of  doing  damage  on  the  scale  on  which  they  sometimes  do  it 
here  ;  for  wherever  they  exist  at  all,  they  are  subordinate  authorities, 
under  the  control  of  some  higher  authority,  able  not  only  to  restrain 
them  from  acting,  but  to  force  them  to  act.  They  have  important 
work  to  do,  especially  in  large  towns,  where  every  district  has,  as  a  rule, 
its  own  Poor  Board,  each  member  of  which  is  responsible  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  some  one  section  of  the  district.  He  must  know  them 
all  personally,  must  visit  them  regularly,  and  not  only  distribute 
among  them  relief  when  they  require  it,  but  try  to  prevent  their 
requiring  it.  The  Poor  Boards  administer  out-relief,  but  they  ad- 
minister it  under  the  guidance  either  of  their  higher  authority,  or,  as 
in  Vienna,  of  that  authority's  expert  advisers.  The  result  is  there  is 
none  of  that  glaring  inequality  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor  in  foreign 
capitals  that  is  so  painful  a  feature  of  their  treatment  here  in  London — 
none  of  that  pampering  them  in  one  district  and  starving  them  in 
another.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  part  of  any  one  city  they  all  go 
share  and  share  alike,  and  not  only  they  but  the  ratepayers,  as  the 
burden  entailed  by  poor  relief  always  falls  on  the  city  as  a  whole. 

In  financial  matters  honorary  Poor-Law  officials  are  abroad  always 
under  strict  supervision  and  control.  Were  it  suggested  in  Berlin 
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or  Vienna  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  levy  rates  for  themselves, 
and  make  and  unmake  the  fortunes  of  contractors,  there  would  indeed 
be  scoffing.  There  they  could  not,  if  they  would,  play  havoc  with 
the  ratepayers'  money,  as  they  are  dependent  on  their  higher  authority 
for  every  penny  out  of  the  rates  they  spend ;  and  it  is  this  higher 
authority  that  decides  how  many  pennies  they  shall  spend.  In 
Berlin — the  arrangement  is  the  same  in  Vienna  and  most  foreign  cities 
— the  chairman  of  each  Poor  Board  receives  every  month  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  a  sum  of  money  proportionate  to  the  size  of  his  district 
and  its  comparative  wealth  or  poverty ;  and  every  month  he  must 
render  an  exact  account  of  what  he  has  done  with  the  money  he 
received  for  the  previous  month.  If  his  supply  runs  short  before  his 
work  is  done,  he  may,  it  is  true,  obtain  an  additional  grant ;  but  not 
until  he  has  explained  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  its  running  short. 

Besides,  both  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  higher  authorities  keep 
under  their  own  direct  control,  and  in  the  hands  of  their  own  officials, 
the  most  important  branch  of  poor  relief  administration  and  also  the 
branch  that  offers  most  openings  for  the  wasting  of  money  :  honorary 
officials  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  Poor-Law  children  and  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Poor-Law  institutions.  Orphans  and  deserted 
children,  whether  boarded  out  or  in  homes,  are  in  the  keeping  of  the 
higher  authorities ;  while  old-age  homes  as  orphanages,  night  refuges  as 
workhouses,  are  all  under  the  management  of  their  expert  officials, 
a  fact  that  goes  far  towards  explaining  why  the  cost  per  head  there 
should  be  so  much  lower  than  in  similar  institutions  in  England. 
In  Vienna,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  every  whit  as  high  as  in  London, 
the  cost  per  head  in  the  workhouse  is  lOd.  a  day,  although  the  inmates 
fare  better  there  in  every  way  than  they  fare  in  our  workhouses,  where 
the  cost  is  2s.  %d.  a  day.  Even  in  the  most  beautiful  of  the  old-age 
homes  where  the  town's  worn-out  workers  pass  their  last  days  on  the 
'  fat  of  the  land,'  the  cost  per  head  is  only  Is.  5d.  In  the  Berlin 
institutions  it  is  still  lower,  being  in  the  workhouse  9rf.  In  no  city 
in  the  world  ate  destitute  children  so  well  cared  for  as  in  Berlin ;  in 
no  city  is  so  much  done  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way  and  turn 
them  into  worthy,  self-supporting  citizens ;  yet  the  average  cost  of 
a  destitute  child  is  not  one-third  there  of  what  it  is  here. 

Although  everywhere  abroad  where  there  are  honorary  Poor- 
Law  administrators,  they  are  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  some 
higher  central  authority,  this  authority  is  not  always  the  same.  In 
Berlin  it  is  a  committee  of  experts  ;  in  Vienna,  a  committee  of  municipal 
councillors ;  in  provincial  Denmark,  the  county  councils  ;  and  in 
Copenhagen,  one  man.  How  each  of  these  works  we  shall  see  later, 
after  weighing  in  the  balance  the  Poor  Law  itself,  apart  from  its 
administration. 

While  the  worst  defects  in  our  poor  relief  system  are  due  to  bad 
administration,  defects  there  still  would  be,  even  though  the  adminis- 
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tration  were  aa  good  as  the  most  skilled  of  born  experts  could  make  it. 
For  the  law  on  which  it  is  founded  is  in  many  respects  a  bad  law — 
one  that  ordains  what  were  better  left  un ordained,  and  leaves  un 
ordained  what  were  better  ordained.  For  instance,  it  ordains  that  the 
workhouse  door  shall  practically  always  stand  open ;  that,  in  fact, 
all  who  will  may  go  there  when  they  will,  may  betake  themselves 
off,  too,  when  they  will.  And  by  so  doing  it  places  Poor-Law 
Guardians  almost  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  worst  section  of  paupers 
as  the  better  section  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Guardians.  The  direct 
result  is  that  worthless  loafers  are  able  to  use  the  workhouse  much  as 
other  folk  use  hotels.  They  resort  there  just  when  the  fancy  seizes 
them,  when  they  feel  they  need  a  change,  perhaps,  or  when  the  weather 
is  too  bad  for  plying  their  usual  calling — for  playing  the  tourist  and 
extorting  alms  under  pretext  of  selling  combs.  And  so  long  as  they 
find  the  food  there  to  their  taste  and  the  life  fairly  easy,  they  stay. 
Let  them  be  called  upon  to  do  a  little  hard  work,  however — let  the 
master  have  some  job  he  wishes  to  have  done  in  a  hurry — and  they 
claim  their  discharge  at  once,  just  as  they  claim  it  if  punishment 
is  awarded  to  them  for  returning  to  the  House  drunk  on  a  Sunday,  or 
any  offence  of  the  kind.  And  as  the  law  stands  it  cannot  be  refused 
to  them ;  for  no  one,  excepting  a  certified  lunatic,  can  be  detained  in  a 
workhouse  against  his  will.  The  master  must  let  them  go,  even 
though  he  knows  that  they  will  come  back  as  soon  as  the  special  work 
is  done  ;  must  let  them  go,  even  though  he  knows  that  their  sole 
reason  for  going  is  to  evade  punishment ;  knows,  too,  that  by  going 
they  actually  will  evade  it ;  as,  on  their  return,  bygones  will  be 
reckoned  as  bygones,  and  they  will  start  with  a  fresh  record.  Yet 
people  profess  to  be  surprised  when  they  hear  that  in  workhouses 
decent  men  are  turned  into  rogues,  and  that  even  the  best  of  officials 
become  in  time  callous  and  indifferent. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  result  of  the  demoralising  in-and-out  game 
the  law  allows  workhouse  inmates  to  play.  I  once  found  in  a  work- 
house nearly  fifty  girls  sitting  together  in  one  room,  eath  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms.  The  eldest  among  them  did  not  look  twenty,  and  a 
good  third  of  them  seemed  more  or  less  feeble-minded.  They  had 
plunged  themselves  into  great  misery,  and  the  ratepayers  into  great 
expense — they  would  do  the  same  no  doubt  again  and  again — and 
all  because  the  law  had  allowed  them,  poor,  helpless,  half-witted 
creatures  though  they  were,  to  claim  their  discharge  at  the  prompting 
perhaps  of  some  passing  whim. 

For  this  defect  in  our  Poor  Law,  the  Danish  Poor  Law  affords 
a  sure  remedy,  one,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  our 
adopting  so  long  as  Poor  Law  Guardians  have  a  free  had.  In  Denmark, 
whoever  enters  a  workhouse  remains  there  until  the  Poor-Law  authori- 
ties decide  that  it  would  be  well  not  only  for  him,  but  for  the  com- 
munity, that  he  should  depart.  He  cannot  take  his  own  discharge, 
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and  to  abscond  is  a  crime  which  may  be  punished  with  six  months' 
imprisonment  in  a  penal  workhouse.  Thus  not  only  can  the  young 
and  heedless  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way,  but  the  idle  and  worthless 
can  be  forced  to  change  their  ways  ;  as  the  length  of  their  stay  in  the 
house  depends  on  how  they  behave  themselves  and  how  much  work 
they  do.  And  if  they  do  not  behave  themselves  well  and  work  hard, 
they  may  be  sent  to  a  penal  workhouse.  They  may  of  course  appeal 
to  the  Poor-Law  higher  authority  if  they  think  they  are  being  detained 
unjustly ;  but,  for  this  authority  to  intervene  on  their  behalf,  they 
must  either  have  regular  work  to  go  to,  or  have  enough  money  to  tide 
over  the  time  until  they  find  work. 

A  well-known  Danish  Poor-Law  official  once  assured  me  that, 
in  his  opinion,  as  in  that  of  his  colleagues,  it  is  impossible  to  cope 
effectually  with  paupers  of  the  worst  sort  unless  the  authorities  have 
this  '  right  to  detain.'  According  to  him  a  workhouse  loses  all  value 
either  as  a  destitution  test,  an  educational  force,  or  a  punishment, 
if  they  who  resort  there  may  leave  when  they  will. 

Were  our  workhouse  inmates  to  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  take 
their  own  discharge,  fairness  would  require,  of  course,  that  they  should 
be  given  the  chance  of  earning  the  money  necessary  to  secure  it. 
Under  our  Poor  Law,  which  is  in  this  both  cruel  and  stupid,  no  matter 
how  hard  a  man  works  while  in  the  union,  or  how  long  he  stays  there, 
he  is  penniless  when  he  leaves.  In  other  countries  workhouses  are 
organised  on  more  common-sense  lines.  There  any  inmate  who, 
when  his  allotted  task  is  done,  continues  working,  is  paid  for  what 
he  does.  He  can,  therefore,  if  he  chooses,  earn  enough  money  where- 
with to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life — wherewith  at  any  rate  to  provide 
himself  with  food,  when  he  leaves,  until  he  can  find  employment. 

Then,  under  our  law,  which  in  this  also  is  both  cruel  and  stupid, 
a  thoroughly  respectable,  hard-working  woman,  who  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  married  to  a  scamp,  may  be  forced  to  go  into  the  work- 
house and  take  her  children  with  her,  unless  she  prefers  to  starve  and 
let  them  starve  also.  For,  as  it  is  practically  a  rule  among  Guardians 
not  to  give  out-relief  to  deserted  wives,  it  is  only  by  going  into  the 
House  that  she  can  make  her  husband  support  her.  In  Denmark  things 
are  managed  differently :  there  in  such  cases  it  is  not  the  wife,  but  the 
husband,  who  goes  to  the  workhouse.  According  to  Danish  law,  if  a 
man  refuses  to  support  his  wife  and  children  and  they  receive  relief,  until 
he'  has  repaid  what  they  have  had  he  is  a  pauper,  and  may  be  sent 
to  the  workhouse.  If  at  the  time  when  he  refused  to  support  them 
he  had  money  in  his  possession,  he  may  be  sent  to  a  penal  workhouse. 

Nor  is  it  only  wife-deserters  who  are  dealt  with  in  this  wholesome 
fashion  :  Danish  officials  make  short  work  of  destitute  inebriates. 
In  London  any  destitute  person  who  has  delirium  tremens  is  taken  to 
a  workhouse  infirmary,  where  skilful  doctors  and  trained  nurses — 
a  padded  room,  too — are  provided  for  him.  There  he  is  carefully 
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watched  over  and  tended  until  he  recovers  his  sanity  and  health. 
Then,  instead  of  being  sent  to  prison,  or  even  to  an  inebriates'  home, 
he  is  allowed  to  go  where  he  will ;  is  allowed,  too,  to  return  a  few  weeks 
later,  perhaps,  in  the  same  condition  as  before.  Each  attack  he  has 
costs  the  ratepayers  several  pounds ;  but  it  does  not  cost  him  one 
penny — not  even  his  vote.  Yet  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  he  may 
have  with  impunity  as  many  attacks  as  he  chooses.  Such  scandals 
as  these  are  impossible  in  Denmark — or  anywhere  else,  I  should  think, 
excepting  here. 

Another  grave  defect  in  our  Poor  Law  is  that  it  does  not  recognise 
the  fact  that  children  are  not  paupers  :  it  does  not  even  hint  that 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  being  pauperised.  On 
the  contrary,  it  does  what  it  can  to  pauperise  them  by  placing  them 
under  the  care  of  the  same  authorities,  and  in  the  keeping  of  the 
same  officials,  as  paupers  ;  and  that  without  any  instructions  whatever 
as  to  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  treated.  So  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned,  the  239,000  children  whom  the  nation  supports  might 
every  one  be  living  in  workhouses  to-day.  Twenty-one  thousand  of 
them,  indeed,  are  actually  living  in  workhouses  and  workhouse 
infirmaries ;  while  thousands  more  are  in  workhouse  schools,  many  of 
which  differ  from  workhouses  only  in  name.  Yet  if  there  is  one  point 
on  which  all  experts  in  such  matters  agree,  it  is  that  to  bring  up  a 
child  in  a  workhouse  is  to  handicap  it  almost  hopelessly  for  life. 

If  we  wish  to  learn  how  State  children  ought  to  be  treated  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  Germany  or  Hungary.  For  the  time  being  Berlin  is 
the  pattern  town  for  the  relief  of  the  young,  but  it  will  soon  have  a 
formidable  rival  in  Budapest,  where  M.  Szell's  famous  boarding-out 
scheme  promises  to  prove  a  great  success.  In  Berlin  no  State  child  is 
ever  allowed  to  enter  any  pauper  resort,  or  to  be  brought  in  contact 
either  with  paupers,  or  their  authorities,  or  officials.  Whether  boarded- 
out  or  in  institutions — and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are 
boarded  out — they  are  under  the  care  of  a  special  department,  the 
Orphans'  Department,  which  is  housed  quite  apart  from  the  Poor 
Law  Department,  and  has  its  own  staff  of  officials,  honorary  as  well 
as  paid.  For  when  the  municipality  appoints  Poor  Commissioners  to 
help  to  administer  adult  relief,  it  appoints  also  Orphans'  Fathers  and 
Mothers  to  help  to  administer  the  relief  of  children.  And  the  children 
remain  under  the  care  of  their  own  department  until  they  are  eighteen. 
They  are  well  fed  and  well  taught :  both  their  brains  and  their  fingers 
are  carefully  trained ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  turn  out 
into  the  world — the  boys  turn  out  at  fifteen,  the  girls  at  sixteen — 
they  are  put  to  some  lucrative  calling.  They  then  take  their  place 
side  by  side  with  their  fellows  on  terms  of  perfect  equality ;  for  there 
is  not  a  touch  of  the  pauper  about  them — they  neither  trail  their 
feet  nor  demean  themselves  as  little  machines — and  it  is  an  almost 
unheard-of  thing  for  any  one  of  them  ever  to  become  a  pauper. 
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Then  the  Poor  Law  is  just  as  defective  where  casuals  are  concerned 
as  where  those  concerned  are  children  ;  for  it  makes  Boards  of 
Guardians  the  dispensers  of  casual  relief,  although  manifestly,  if  a 
casual  is  an  honest  man  trying  hard  to  find  work,  he  merits  better 
treatment  than  they  can  give  him ;  while  if  he  is  a  worthless  loafer, 
he  deserves  more  severe  punishment  than  they  can  award.  Besides, 
amateur  administrators  are  not  fitted  to  decide  to  which  category  he 
belongs  :  that  is  work  that  can  be  done  only,  as  it  is  done  in  other 
countries,  either  by  specially  trained  officials  or  by  the  police.  Under 
our  system  a  man  who  is  able  to  work,  and  is  striving  his  hardest 
to  find  work,  must  waste  a  whole  day  breaking  stones,  to  the  detri- 
ment perhaps  of  his  skill  in  his  craft,  if  he  asks  for  a  night's  shelter 
and  a  meal,  that  he  may  have  the  strength  to  continue  his  search. 
This  arrangement,  too,  is  surely  both  cruel  and  stupid ;  as  stupid, 
if  not  as  cruel,  as  that  other  arrangement  under  which  the  law  allows 
the  laziest  of  ex- jail-birds  to  tramp  from  casual  ward  to  casual  ward, 
the  whole  year  round  if  he  chooses,  with  his  wife  and  children  at  his 
heels,  just  '  cadging.' 

Both  Austrians  and  Danes  act  more  advisedly  in  this  matter 
than  we  do  :  they  take  infinite  trouble  to  distinguish  between  the 
genuine  work-seeker  and  the  professional  loafer,  and  to  deal  with 
the  one  as  with  the  other  according  to  his  merits.  In  Vienna  there  is 
the  Asyl,  a  sort  of  casual  ward  organised  on  philanthropic  lines, 
where  any  respectable  man  who  is  looking  for  work  may  have  gratis 
a  bed,  breakfast,  and  supper,  every  day  for  seven  days,  providing  he 
has  not  been  there  during  the  previous  three  months.  Then  in  all 
parts  of  Lower  Austria  there  are  within  half  a  day's  walk  of  one 
another,  relief-in-kind  stations,  which  are  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  whole  province  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  genuine  work- 
seeker.  In  these  institutions  a  man  who  has  a  clean  record  may  have 
a  bed,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  every  day  for  forty-three  days. 
Having  slept  or  dined  once  in  a  station,  however,  he  may  not  return 
to  that  station  for  three  months  ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  forty-three  days 
he  has  not  found  regular  employment,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  go  to 
any  station.  There  is  a  labour  bureau  attached  to  each  of  these 
institutions;  and  the  officials  are  required  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  employers  in  the  district,  so  as  to  be  able  to  help  their  guests 
to  find  work. 

Meanwhile  the  loafer  has  a  different  measure  meted  out  to  him. 
He,  too,  has  institutions  maintained  for  his  special  benefit ;  but  they 
are  penal  workhouses,  places  where  military  discipline  is  maintained, 
and  where  he  must  earn  every  bite  he  eats.  By  Austrian  law  any 
person  who  begs,  or  allows  those  dependent  on  him  to  beg,  or  wanders 
about  without  visible  means  of  support,  may  be  sent  to  a  penal  work- 
house, and  be  detained  there  for  three  years,  unless  he  can  in  the 
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meantime  convince  the  authorities  that  he  has  turned  over  a  new 
leaf  and  is  prepared  to  try  to  earn  his  living  honestly. 

In  Denmark  what  is  aimed  at  is  not  only  to  prevent  casuals  from 
becoming  paupers,  but  to  prevent  the  unemployed  from  becoming 
casuals.  In  London  every  year  hundreds  of  men  and  women  drift 
into  casual  wards,  and  thence  into  the  workhouse,  just  because  there 
is  no  one  to  help  them  when  misfortune  comes.  In  Copenhagen, 
however,  it  is  part  of  the  regular  duty  of  the  Poor-Law  officials  to 
help  the  poor  in  all  ways,  and  especially  to  help  them  not  to  become 
paupers.  They  are  the  advisers  of  the  poor ;  and  they  must,  so  far 
as  they  can,  help  such  of  them  as  are  out  of  work  to  find  work.  They 
must  also  see  that  such  as  will  not  do  the  work  when  it  is  found  are 
sent  to  penal  workhouses. 

The  worst  defect  of  all  in  our  Poor  Law,  however,  is  that,  although 
it  does  not  ordain,  it  tacitly  sanctions  that  herding  together  of  the 
aged  poor  of  all  degrees,  which  entails  such  untold  misery  on  the 
more  worthy  among  them,  while  affording  such  keen  gratification  to 
the  worthless.  It  places  the  deserving  old  man,  who  has  worked 
hard  all  his  days,  on  a  level  with  the  lazy  wastrel,  whose  life  has  been 
spent  preying  on  his  fellows ;  nay,  it  does  not  even  recognise  that 
there  is  any  difference  whatever  between  the  widow  who  has  '  worked 
her  fingers  to  the  bone '  striving  to  bring  up  her  family  decently,  and 
the  self-indulgent  gadabout  who  is  a  disgrace  to  her  sex.  The  righteous, 
the  vicious,  and  the  criminal,  decent  women  and  women  who  flout 
morality,  honest  men  and  rogues,  Rechabites  and  drunkards,  are  all 
on  a  par  in  the  eyes  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  allows  precisely  the  same 
treatment  to  be  meted  out  to  them  all ;  and,  what  is  much  worse,  it 
allows  them  all  to  be  shut  up  in  the  same  building  and  forced  to  pass 
their  days  and  nights  together.  And  this  in  itself  is  enough  to  dub  the 
law  as  inhuman,  unjust,  and  unwise.  For  it  is  inhuman,  surely,  to 
make  decent  old  folk  sit  shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  whole  day  long, 
with  folk  who  are  not  decent,  folk  whose  habits  are  repulsive,  and 
whose  talk  would  put  Billingsgate  to  the  blush.  It  is  unjust,  too; 
for  they  who  lead  respectable  lives  and  work  hard,  in  the  days  of  their 
strength,  deserve  better  treatment  than  the  riff-raff  who  have  never 
known  the  meaning  either  of  respectability  or  hard  work.  And 
above  all  it  is  unwise,  for  practically  it  places  a  premium  on  laziness 
and  vice,  and  thus  teaches  the  dangerous  lesson  that  merit  counts 
for  nothing  in  this  latter-day  world.  In  many  a  workhouse  the  worst 
class  of  inmates  are  quite  content  and  happy ;  they  find  the  place  a 
real  home,  they  say.  Meanwhile  the  respectable  inmates  are  just  as 
miserable  as  miserable  can  be,  even  though  money  be  lavished  on 
making  them  comfortable,  so  keenly  do  they  suffer  from  having 
the  degraded  always  around  them,  so  acutely  do  they  feel  the  disgrace 
of  being  where  they  are.  Yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  go  there  they 
must  or  starve,  as  there  is  nowhere  else  where  they  can  go ;  and  if 
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out-relief  be  granted  to  them,  it  is  so  small  in  amount  that  they  cannot 
live  on  it.  Besides,  even  if  it  were  larger,  even  if  every  one  of  them 
had  an  old-age  pension  of  5,9.  a  week,  very  many  of  them  would  still 
have  to  pass  their  last  days  in  the  House.  For  not  only  are  they 
old,  but  feeble — too  feeble  to  live  alone  ;  and  in  their  class  it  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  for  the  old  and  feeble  to  have  relatives  with 
whom  they  can  live. 

In  all  that  concerns  the  respectable  poor,  the  Danish  law  is  much 
more  humane  than  ours ;  while  in  all  that  concerns  the  disreputable, 
it  is  much  more  severe.  There  is  no  herding  together  of  the  destitute 
in  Denmark,  no  penning  of  them  all  in  the  same  fold.  The  law,  indeed, 
decrees  that  they  shall  all  be  carefully  sifted,  sorted  and  classified ; 
decrees,  too,  that  they  shall  all,  so  far  as  possible,  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts.  The  aged  are  divided  into  two  classes,  pen- 
sioners and  paupers  ;  and  it  is  expressly  enacted  that  no  pensioner — 
i.e.  no  one  above  sixty-five  who  is  respectable,  sober,  thrifty  and 
industrious — shall  ever  be  sent  to  a  workhouse,  or  any  other  pauper 
resort.  Every  town  or  commune  is  required  to  maintain  an  old-age 
home,  or  part  of  a  home,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  respectable 
poor  as  are  too  feeble  to  live  alone  on  a  money  allowance,  and  have  no 
relatives  with  whom  they  can  live.  In  these  homes  the  pensioners 
are  made  extremely  comfortable,  and  retain  all  their  rights  as  citizens ; 
while  in  the  workhouses,  or  poor  houses,  the  paupers  live  practically 
in  bondage. 

There  was  a  time,  it  must  be  noted,  when  we  used  to  sift  and  sort 
the  poor,  and  try  to  treat  them  according  to  their  merits,  just  as  the 
Danes  do  now.  In  Elizabethan  days  the  law  ordained  that  quite 
different  measure  should  be  meted  out  to  the  '  poore  by  impotencie  ' 
and  the  '  poore  by  casualtie,'  from  that  meted  out  to  '  the  rioter  that 
consumeth  all,  the  vagabond  that  will  bide  in  no  place,  and  the  idle 
person.'  And  until  we  begin  to  sift  and  sort  them  again,  there  is  no 
hope  either  of  bettering  the  lot  of  the  respectable  poor,  or  of  inducing 
rioters,  vagabonds,  and  idle  persons  to  change  their  ways.  In  classi- 
fication and  old-age  homes  lies  the  one  remedy,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
for  the  worst  defect  of  all  in  our  Poor  Law. 

To  root  out  the  defects  in  the  Poor  Law  would  be  thankless  work, 
however,  unless  the  defects  in  its  administration  were  rooted  out  also. 
Even  sifting  and  sorting  would  avail  but  little,  if  Guardians  were  left 
to  sift  and  sort  just  according  to  their  own  fancy.  Before  any  real 
reform  in  our  relief  system  can  be  brought  about,  means  will  have 
to  be  devised — unless  indeed  something  more  drastic  be  done — of 
constituting  higher  Poor-Law  authorities  able  effectually  to  control  the 
local  authorities,  and  thus  secure  both  the  ratepayers  and  the  poor 
against  unfair  treatment.  And  herein  lies  a  great  difficulty ;  for, 
although  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  create  or  strengthen  higher  Poor- 
Law  authorities,  to  do  so  without  weakening  the  sense  of  responsibility 
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of  the  local  authorities,  and  their  interest  in  their  work,  would  be 
otherwise.  Still,  hard  as  the  problem  is,  it  is  one  with  which  other 
nations  have  already  grappled  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  turn  their  experiences  to  account,  and  at  any  rate  obtain  hints 
from  the  systems  of  Poor-Law  administration  they  have  framed,  for 
the  framing  of  a  system  of  our  own. 

In  Berlin  poor  relief  is  managed  on  eminently  businesslike  lines, 
just  as  a  railway  company,  or  any  other  great  concern  is  managed. 
There,  as  in  most  Continental  cities,  the  responsibility  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  as  for  all  the  business  of  the  town,  rests  on  the  Munici- 
pality. The  Municipality,  however,  instead  of  doing  the  work  them- 
selves, appoint  an  executive  committee,  the  Stadtrathe,  to  do  it  for 
them.  They  provide  the  Stadtrathe  with  the  money  out  of  the  rate 
to  do  it,  they  provide  them  also  with  subordinate  honorary  officials 
to  help  them  to  do  it.  They  then  stand  aside  and  leave  them  to  do 
it  practically  free  from  interference,  although  not  of  course  from 
criticism.  Half  the  Stadtrathe  are  paid  and  hold  office  for  twelve 
years  ;  while  half  are  unpaid  and  hold  office  for  six.  Whether  paid  or 
unpaid,  however,  each  one  of  them — and  there  are  thirty-four — is  an 
expert  in  some  branch  of  municipal  work,  and  as  such  is  attached  to 
the  department  concerned  with  this  branch,  as  adviser  if  unpaid,  or  as 
managing  director  if  paid.  The  work  of  each  department  is  done 
under  the  direction  of  a  managing  board ;  and  the  chairman  of  this 
board,  a  paid  Stadtrath,  is  responsible  for  it  to  the  Burgomaster ;  who 
in  his  turn  is  responsible  for  it  to  the  Municipal  Council,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ratepayers,  and  the  City  President  as  the  representative 
of  the  State. 

The  managing  board  for  poor  relief  consists  of  six  paid  and  three 
unpaid  Stadtrathe,  thirteen  other  paid  officials,  eighteen  Municipal 
Councillors,  and  ten  Burgers'  Deputies.  The  councillors  and  the 
deputies,  however,  merely  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  boards 
to  receive  reports  as  to  what  it  is  doing,  the  actual  doing  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  other  members,  i.e.  the  Stadtrathe  and  their  paid  assist- 
ants, all  trained  officials  as  well  as  experts  in  pauperism.  It  is  they 
who  for  executive  purposes  constitute  the  board,  and  the  board  is  the 
higher  Poor-Law  authority  for  the  whole  of  Berlin.  It  directs  and 
controls  the  Poor  Commissioners  in  their  administration  of  out-relief, 
while  itself  administering  indoor  relief  and  the  relief  of  the  State 
children. 

In  Vienna  the  Municipality's  executive  committee,  the  Stadtrathe, 
are  not  trained  officials,  but  Municipal  Councillors,  acting  for  their 
fellow  councillors ;  and,  although  they  control  the  business  of  the 
town,  they  do  not  themselves  carry  it  on.  That  is  done  by  their 
staff  of  expert  officials  with  the  help  of  honorary  officials.  The  paid 
officials  constitute  a  department  that  is  divided  into  sections,  each 
section  managing  some  branch  of  municipal  work.  One  of  these 
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sections  supervises  the  Poor  Boards  in  their  administration  of  out- 
relief,  and  administers  indoor  relief,  while  another  administers  the 
relief  of  orphans  and  deserted  children.  Both  the  department 
officials  and  their  honorary  assistants  are  under  the  surveillance  and 
control  of  the  Stadtrathe,  their  higher  authority. 

These  two  systems  have  many  good  points  :  under  the  one  as  under 
the  other  uniformity  of  administration  is  insured,  and  that  in  itself 
is  something  to  be  thankful  for  ;  and  under  the  one  as  under  the  other 
expert  management  is  secured  for  the  Poor-Law  institutions,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  inmates  and  of  those  who  support  them ; 
expert  care,  too,  is  secured  for  destitute  children,  to  their  great  ad- 
vantage and  that  of  the  whole  nation.  Taking  them  all  in  all,  both 
systems  yield  good  results — better  results  considerably  than  our  relief 
system  yields.  If  the  Berlin  system,  indeed,  yielded  as  a  whole  as 
good  results  as  are  yielded  by  the  branches  of  it  that  are  worked  by 
expert  officials,  it  might  fairly  claim  to  rank  as  a  model  system ;  for 
under  it  the  administration  of  indoor  relief,  and  especially  the  relief 
of  children,  is  admirable.  What  shortcomings  there  are,  both  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  are  in  the  administration  of  out-relief ;  and  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  honorary  officials  who  administer  it,  do  their 
work  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  fashion.  This  is  the  weak  point  in 
these  systems,  and  although  attempts  have  been  made  to  strengthen 
it,  they  have  failed.  Danish  Poor-Law  experts  maintain,  indeed — and 
they  speak  on  the  subject  with  authority — that  such  attempts  must 
always  fail.  According  to  them  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a 
system  under  which  honorary  Poor-Law  officials  could  be  controlled, 
as  they  must  in  large  towns  be  controlled,  without  being  rendered 
irresponsible,  and  therefore  inefficient.  This  being  the  case,  it  passes 
the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a  system  under  which  honorary  officials  could 
administer  any  branch  of  poor  relief  satisfactorily  in  large  towns, 
they  declare,  rightly  or  wrongly.  They  claim,  however,  to  have 
devised  a  system  themselves  under  which  honorary  officials  can  and  do 
administer  it  very  satisfactorily,  in  small  towns  and  country  districts. 
From  Copenhagen  a  clean  sweep  was  made  of  amateur  administrators 
years  ago,  the  reason  given  being  that  they  were  too  expensive  a  luxury 
for  the  city  to  afford. 

Denmark's  experience  in  poor  relief  administration  is  of  special 
interest  to  us  not  only  because  she  recognises  as  we  do  the  right  to 
relief,  and  had  until  fifteen  years  ago  a  Poor  Law  identical  with  our 
own,  but  because  she  holds  to-day,  in  public  estimation  abroad,  the 
position  we  used  to  hold,  as  the  model  country  in  all  that  concerns  the 
treatment  of  the  poor. 

Everywhere  in  Denmark,  excepting  in  Copenhagen,  the  administra- 
tion of  poor  relief,  as  well  as  of  old-age  relief,  is  vested  in  the  local 
authorities,  i.e.,  in  rural  districts  in  a  committee  of  the  communal 
council,  and  in  towns  in  a  committee  of  the  municipality.  These 
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committeees  are  the  local  Poor-Law  authorities  ;  and  although  they 
must  grant  relief  to  all  who  require  it,  they  are  free  to  determine  the 
form  it  shall  assume,  and  to  attach  to  it  what  conditions  they  choose, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  their  higher  authority,  the  County  Council. 
The  chairman  of  the  County  Council,  who  is  a  State-appointed,  State- 
paid  official,  has,  as  the  representative  of  the  council,  all  the  Poor-Law 
authorities  in  his  county  under  his  surveillance  and  control,  and  is 
responsible  for  them  to  the  Home  Minister.  He  audits  their  accounts, 
and,  through  a  committee  of  his  council,  watches  over  the  working  of 
their  institutions.  Any  ratepayer  who  suspects  his  local  authorities 
of  wasting  the  communal  money,  may  appeal  to  him  to  restrain  them  ; 
and  any  pauper  who  has  a  grievance  against  them,  may  appeal  to  him 
for  redress.  And  his  decrees  are  binding  :  the  local  authorities  must 
obey  them  unless  they  appeal  against  them  successfully  to  the  Home 
Minister.  In  provincial  towns  the  Home  Minister  stands  to  Poor-Law 
committees  in  the  same^elation  as  the  chairman  of  the  County  Council 
stands  to  them  in  rural  districts.  He  is  for  towns  the  higher  authority, 
and  for  towns  and  communes  alike  the  supreme  authority,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  poor. 

In  Copenhagen — and  there  is  not  a  more  democratic  city  in  the 
world — the  administration  of  poor  relief  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  paid 
expert  officials.  This  administration,  as  well  as  that  of  old-age  relief 
and  public  charities,  is  vested  in  a  department  presided  over  by  the 
III.  Section  Burgomaster,  a  trained  expert,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Municipal  Council,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  King,  and  holds  office 
practically  for  life,  as  if  the  council  dismiss  him  without  the  consent 
of  the  King,  they  must  continue  to  pay  his  salary.  This  Burgomaster 
is  responsible  to  the  town  through  the  municipality,  and  to  the  State 
through  the  City  President,  for  the  relief  of  all  the  poor  in  the  city. 
He  is  the  caretaker  of  the  poor  of  all  degrees,  the  director  and  con- 
troller of  the  whole  poor  relief  business.  Thus  were  a  worthy  old 
woman  to  die  of  starvation  in  Copenhagen,  or  a  worthless  tramp  to  be 
found  living  on  dainties,  the  ratepayers  would  know  at  once  on  whom 
to  wreak  their  wrath — whom  to  hang,  if  they  deemed  hanging  advisable. 

For  poor  relief  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  fifteen  districts, 
which  are  arranged  in  groups  of  five  districts  each.  A  district  is  under 
the  care  of  a  superintendent,  and  a  group  under  that  of  an  inspector. 
A  superintendent  is  responsible  to  his  inspector  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  his  district ;  while  the  inspector  is  responsible  to  the  Burgo- 
master for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  five  districts  that  form  his 
group.  He  watches  over  the  superintendents,  sees  that  they  do  their 
work  properly,  and  revises  their  accounts.  Both  he  and  they  are 
trained  officials,  and  devote  all  their  time  to  their  work.  A  superin- 
tendent and  his  assistants  are  always  in  close  touch  both  with  the 
poor  of  the  district  and  the  police ;  and  their  business  is  not  only  to 
relieve  the  destitute,  but  to  investigate  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  try 
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to  prevent  the  poverty-stricken  from  drifting  into  pauperism.  As 
they  make  a  point  of  knowing  the  past  histories  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal,  it  is  difficult  even  for  skilled  professionals 
to  impose  on  them,  and  when  they  help  they  can  help  effectually. 
As  it  is  only  pauper  relief  they  dispense,  when  they  come  across  any 
of  the  respectable  poor,  instead  of  relieving  them,  they  pass  them  on 
either  to  some  charity  official,  or  to  the  inspector,  as  he  is  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  the  aged  and  deserving. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  the  Copenhagen  system  of  relief  ad- 
ministration, it  certainly  serves  its  purpose  admirably.  Under  no  other 
system  is  so  good  a  return  obtained  for  the  money  spent  on  relief, 
under  no  other  system  are  the  destitute  so  secure  of  being  dealt  with 
justly.  The  deserving  poor  are  treated  more  kindly  in  Copenhagen 
than  in  any  other  town,  and  more  is  done  to  help  the  poor  of  all  sorts. 
Yet  the  cost  of  poor  relief,  together  with  old-age  relief,  is  only  10s.  7%d. 
per  head  of  the  population,  or  6s.  per  head  less  than  the  cost  of  poor 
relief  alone  in  London.  In  Vienna  the  cost  of  poor  relief  per  head  of 
the  population  is  8s.  4d.  ;  but  there,  thanks  to  the  Settlement  Law,  a 
good  fourth  of  the  destitute  are  not  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
city ;  while  in  Berlin,  where  the  cost  is  just  under  10s.,  poor  relief  is 
supplemented  by  old-age  and  invalidity  pensions,  which  are  not  paid 
for  out  of  the  rates.  And  in  neither  of  these  cities  do  the  poor  as 
a  whole  fare  nearly  so  well  as  in  Copenhagen.  Copenhagen,  indeed,  is 
the  only  city  I  know  where  full  value  is  obtained  for  the  money  spent  on 
all  branches  of  relief.  The  cost  per  head  in  the  penal  workhouse,  where 
the  inmates  are  fed  extremely  well  while  being  forced  to  work  hard, 
is  llfd.  a  day  ;  in  the  workhouse,  it  is  Is. ;  while  in  the  old-age  home, 
where  the  elite  of  the  aged  poor  live  in  the  greatest  comfort,  it  is  only 
Is.  8d.,  or  4frf.  less  per  day  than  in  London  workhouses.  Yet  the 
cost  of  living  is  as  high  there  as  here. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge — and  I  have  watched  the  working  of  the 
systems  carefully — the  Vienna  poor  relief  administration  works  better 
than  the  London,  both  from  the  ratepayers'  standpoint  and  that  of 
the  poor ;  while  the  Berlin,  works  better  than  the  Vienna ;  and  the 
Copenhagen,  better  than  the  Berlin.  The  same  amount  of  money  is 
certainly  made  to  go  further  in  Berlin  than  in  Vienna,  and  in  Copen- 
hagen than  in  Berlin.  Comparing  Copenhagen  with  London,  it 
would  be  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the  expert  administrators 
make  Is.  go  as  far  in  the  one  city  as  the  amateur  administrators  make 
2s.  go  here,  in  the  other.  Thus  although  we  should  do  well  were  we 
to  adopt  either  the  Berlin  system  or  the  Vienna,  we  should  do  still 
better  were  we  to  adopt  the  Copenhagen,  and  instal  expert  officials  in 
the  place  of  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  best  we  could  do  would  be, 
of  course,  to  devise  a  system  of  our  own  combining  so  far  as  possible 
the  best  features  of  all  other  systems.  Still,  if  this  be  out  of  the 
question,  I  doubt  whether  we  could  do  better  than  adopt  for  London 
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and  other  large  towns  the  system  in  force  in  Copenhagen  ;  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  that  in  force  in  rural  Denmark.  In  Denmark 
as  a  whole  the  poor  are  extremely  well  cared-for,  and  the  cost  of  poor 
relief  together  with  old-age  relief,  per  head  of  the  population,  is  only 
5s.  Sd.  a  year.  In  England,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  outdoor  poor 
must  either  beg  or  starve,  the  cost  of  poor  relief  alone,  per  head  of  the 
population,  was  last  year  8s.  2%d. 

EDITH  SELLERS. 


1907 


THE    TRAINING    OF   MIDWIVES 


AMONG  the  many  social  subjects  claiming  attention  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  hardly  any  of  greater  importance  than  the  training  of 
midwives ;  but,  possibly  because  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  technical 
matter,  there  are  comparatively  few,  even  among  philanthropic 
persons,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  really  to  master  the  question,  or 
understand  what  was  effected  by  the  Act  of  1902. 

It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  briefly  to  refer  to  some  of  its 
provisions,  with  the  consequences  they  entail. 

The  administration  of  the  Act  is  entrusted  to  the  county  and 
borough  councils,  each  of  which  is  bound  to  arrange  for  the  proper 
inspection  of  the  midwives  working  within  its  area.  No  woman  is 
allowed  (since  March  1905)  to  call  herself  a  midwife  unless  she  is  on 
the  register  kept  by  the  Central  Midwives  Board ;  and  in  1910  it 
becomes  illegal  for  any  woman  to  practise  as  a  midwife,  habitually  and 
for  gain,  unless  she  is  on  the  register. 

The  registered  midwives  consist  of  two  classes  :  (a)  the  bona-fide 
or  untrained  midwives  who  were  practising  for  at  least  a  year  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  could  bring  testimonials  of  good  moral 
character ;  and  (6)  the  trained  midwives  who  hold  certificates  from 
some  institution  or  school  recognised  by  the  Central  Midwives  Board. 

From  inquiries  made  of  all  the  county  councils  in  England  and 
Wales,  I  gather  that  the  untrained  or  bona-fide  midwives  are  at  least 
three  times  as  numerous  as  those  who  have  received  training.  One 
lady  inspector  reports  :  '  With  the  encouragement  already  given,  there 
is  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  the  glaring  ignorance  with 
which  we  have  now  to  deal  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past ' ;  although 
with  regard  to  one  particular  midwife  she  writes  :  '  I  am  giving  her 
tuition,  and  find  it  no  easy  task,  as  her  power  of  assimilating  profes- 
sional knowledge  is  below  the  average,  and  her  memory  is  not  good ; 
but  one  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  find  much  aptitude  for  technical 
instruction  in  an  illiterate  person  of  seventy  years  of  age.' 

But  the  untrained  women  are  gradually  dying  out ;  one  county 
reports  that  62  per  cent,  of  its  midwives  are  between  the  ages  of  sixty 
and  seventy-six  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  since  no  more  of  this  class  can 
ever  become  midwives,  and  since  they  are  not  specially  gifted  with 
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immortality,  a  few  years  will  see  the  last  of  the  great  majority  of 
them. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  '  handy  women,'  who,  though  not 
registered,  and  therefore  not  technically  midwives,  are  still  in  consider- 
able numbers  doing  the  same  work  in  reality.  One  county  estimates 
those  within  its  area  as  equal  to  the  number  of  all  the  registered 
midwives.  Another  speaks  of  '  probably  150 '  of  such  women,  in  a 
county  where  there  are  181  registered  midwives.  In  1910  the  work 
of  these  women  becomes  illegal.  Who  will  be  ready  to  take  their  place  ? 

The  Act,  enforcing  registration  and  inspection,  was  badly  needed. 
In  this  matter  England  was  behind  most  European  countries ;  and 
medical  men,  trained  nurses,  and  those  who  visit  among  the  very  poor 
are  all  but  unanimous  in  their  horror  of  the  dirt,  ignorance,  and  care- 
lessness which  has  caused  so  much  unnecessary  suffering  and  ill- 
health,  and  even  loss  of  life,  among  both  mothers  and  infants.  When 
one  reads  in  the  inspectors'  reports  of  midwives  killing  pigs  in  the 
short  intervals  of  their  duties  ;  or  in  the  newspapers  of  a  woman  who, 
when  asked  if  she  knew  what  a  clinical  thermometer  was,  confessed 
she  thought  it  was  a  kind  of  disinfectant ;  then  it  is  possible  to  realise 
the  conditions  under  which  the  mother  succumbs  to  puerperal  fever 
and  the  infant  becomes  permanently  blind  from  neglected  ophthalmia. 
There  is  also,  in  these  days  of  decreasing  birth-rate,  the  very  serious 
moral  and  national  danger  of  the  vicious  midwife,  who  may  corrupt 
a  whole  village  or  district ;  it  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  no  system 
of  training  or  inspection  can  absolutely  exclude  all  such  possibilities, 
but  it  may  surely  diminish  the  risk  to  a  considerable  extent. 

All  this  is  true.  But  still  the  question  recurs  :  Who  is  ready  to 
take  the  place  of  the  untrained  and  unregistered  women  ?  A  lady 
inspector  of  midwives  in  one  county  writes  : 

That  there  is  need  to  train  midwives  to  work  in  this  county  will  be  seen 
when  I  state  that  the  vacancy  caused  hy  the  death  of  one  midwife  has  not  been 
filled,  and  during  the  recent  illness  of  two  others  there  has  been  no  one  to  fill 
their  places  ;  that  twenty-four  of  those  certificated  midwives  now  in  practice 
are  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  are  not  likely  to  work  for  many  years  longer, 
and  there  are  known  to  me  at  least  thirty-five  uncertified  women  acting  as 
midwives  who  in  1910  will  be  compelled  to  cease  to  practise. 

In  another  report  we  read  :  '  It  is  advisable  that  steps  for  pro- 
viding midwives  should  be  taken  without  delay,  as  there  is  some 
danger  of  the  good  training  schools  becoming  overcrowded  as  the  year 
1910  approaches ' ;  and  again,  '  There  is  urgent  necessity  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  supplying  the  place  of  the  present 
untrained  attendant.'  The  remarks  of  another  County  Council  Edu- 
cation Committee  may  be  commended  especially  to  the  attention  of 
Poor  Law  Guardians.  They  are  as  follows  : 

It  is  recommended  that  Boards  of  Guardians  be  asked  to  make  annual 
contributions  towards  the  support  of  midwives  and  nurses  working  in  their 
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parishes,  on  condition  that  they  attend  the  poor  at  fees  approved  by  the  said 
boards.  ...  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  rates  should  be  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  employment  of  such  midwives  and  nurses,  as  the  attention  the 
poor  receive  from  them  will  prevent  many  from  becoming  paupers  and  charge- 
able on  the  rates.  This  will  especially  be  the  case  after  1910,  when  many 
women  now  practising  midwifery  will  be  debarred  from  so  doing.  If  then  the 
poor  cannot  obtain  the  services  of  a  midwife,  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  will 
have  to  attend,  and  will  be  entitled  to  special  fees  for  so  doing. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that,  although  in  the  well-to- 
do  classes  it  is  usual  to  engage  an  accoucheur,  there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  women  of  the  poorer  classes  who  prefer  to  be  attended  by 
one  of  their  own  sex,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  lower  fee,  but  from 
choice  ;  and  it  seems  hard  if  the  action  of  the  law  practically  obliges 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  services  of  a  medical  man. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  many  hundreds  of  trained  midwjves  ought 
to  be  ready  by  1910 ;  but  unless  public  interest  is  roused  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  at  present,  and  unless  some  assistance  is  given  by 
the  Exchequer,  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  want  can  be  met. 

Out  of  fifty-five  county  councils  whose  officials  courteously  replied 
to  my  inquiries,  I  learn  that  thirty-two  have  made  grants  of  greater  or 
less  amount  towards  the  training  or  supply  of  midwives  or  trained 
nurses.  Twenty-three  have  made  no  grant.  From  six  I  have  had 
no  reply. 

These  figures  do  not  include  London,  which,  although  a  county 
council,  is  in  this  matter  more  in  the  position  of  a  borough  council. 
In  the  great  centres  of  population,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  supply  of 
midwives  will  be  automatically  kept  up,  as  women  may  there  be  able 
to  support  themselves  entirely  by  their  profession ;  but  in  scattered 
country  districts  this  is  an  impossibility. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  consistent  plan  on  which  the  county  council 
grants  have  been  allotted.  They  vary,  not  so  much  with  the  needs 
of  the  district,  as  with  the  knowledge  or  interest  of  those  of  their 
members  who  serve  on  the  Education  Committees. 

To  take  a  few  examples.  Berkshire,  with  105  registered  midwives, 
has  given  a  donation  of  501.  to  the  County  Nursing  Association,  to  be 
spent  on  scholarships  for  women  desiring  to  be  trained  as  nurses  and 
midwives.  The  report  states  : 

In  addition  to  the  certified  midwives  in  the  county,  there  are  about  ninety 
women  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  as  midwives  ...  up  to  now  they 
have  served  the  needs  of  many  outlying  villages,  and  when  the  Act  conies  into 
operation  in  1910,  and  they  are  no  longer  permitted  to  practise,  their  loss  must 
be  felt,  unless  the  number  of  district  nurses  is  meanwhile  materially  increased. 
During  1906  approximately  one-third  of  the  births  registered  were  attended  by 
certified  midwives. 

Cambridgeshire  has  66  registered  (or  certified)  midwives ;  62  per 
cent,  of  the  births  are  attended  by  them.  The  County  Council  has 
made  no  grant,  but  has  appointed  a  lady  inspector  at  a  salary  of  100Z. 
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The  County  Medical  Officer,  in  his  report,  says  :  '  I  desire  to  emphasise 
the  necessity  of  steps  being  taken  to  meet  the  approaching  lack  of 
trained  mid  wives  in  country  districts.' 

Cornwall,  with  140  midwives,  has  '  not  yet '  made  any  grant.  The 
inspection  has  been  entrusted  to  the  district  medical  officers. 

Cumberland  has  78  midwives,  and  has  given  no  grant,  but  remarks 
significantly  that  the  cost  of  administering  the  Act  was  last  year 
124Z.  8s.  Sd. 

Durham  has  186  midwives  registered  for  practice  this  year ;  no 
grant  has  been  made,  but  two  lady  inspectors  have  been  appointed. 

Essex  has  223  midwives ;  no  grant  has  been  made,  but  an  offer  of 
101.  scholarships  for  one,  two,  or  three  women ;  none  of  these  have 
as  yet  been  gained. 

Gloucestershire  has  262  midwives,  but  has  given  no  grant,  though 
1001.  per  annum  is  paid  to  the  superintendent  of  the  County  Nursing 
Association  for  her  services  in  inspecting  them. 

The  numbers  in  Lancashire  are  the  highest  of  any,  224  being  trained 
and  851  untrained.  The  County  Council  gives  five  301.  scholarships 
annually,  for  training. 

Norfolk,  with  200  midwives,  is  one  of  the  most  generous  counties, 
providing  scholarships  of  201.  each,  the  total  value  not  to  exceed  2501. 
annually.  The  candidates  have  to  promise  to  serve  under  the  County 
Nursing  Federation  for  three  years  after  training. 

Northumberland  gives  about  the  same  sum,  with  252  midwives, 
and  Shropshire  follows  suit  with  324  midwives. 

Somersetshire,  with  199,  gives  1501.  per  annum  to  the  County 
Nursing  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  training  of  not 
less  than  six  nurse-midwives.  These  three  counties  have  lady  in- 
spectors. Staffordshire  has  two  lady  inspectors  (one  with  a  medical 
degree)  for  about  580  midwives,  and  gives  a  grant  at  251.  per  head  for 
the  training  of  not  more  than  eight  women. 

Warwickshire  has  360  on  the  register,  and  gave  last  year  a  grant  for 
150Z.  Worcestershire,  with  390,  makes  a  grant  of  1001. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  though  with  829  midwives,  of 
whom  only  23  are  trained,  makes  no  grant,  and  entrusts  the 
inspection  to  its  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  with  two  medical 
assistants. 

In  one  county,  where  the  duty  of  administering  the  Act  was 
delegated  by  the  County  Council  to  the  districts,  a  donation  was  made 
in  1906  of  1501.  to  the  County  Nursing  Association,  which  is  striving 
to  cope  with  the  ever  increasing  demands  for  district  nurse-midwives  ; 
but  this  donation  was  not  repeated,  although  the  amount  of  grant 
the  county  received  from  the  Exchequer  for  Higher  Education  was 
last  year  all  but  12,OOOZ. 

Another  county  refers  to  the  '  many  claims '  on  this  '  Higher 
Education '  grant  (popularly  called  '  whisky  money '),  which  is  the 
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only  source  (other  than  that  of  rating)  from  which  grants  for  technical 
instruction  of  any  kind  can  be  given. 

But  one  of  the  most  serious  facts  in  the  whole  investigation  is, 
that  several  counties  appear  entirely  to  ignore  the  Act ;  at  least  four 
do  not  even  keep  the  register  of  their  midwives,  and  five  others  have 
no  arrangements  for  their  inspection.  It  is  perhaps  not  singular  that 
several  of  these  delinquents  should  be  in  the  Principality,  or  in  the 
wilder  and  more  distant  parts  of  England  ;  but  the  fact  that  even  such 
large  and  important  bodies  as  county  councils  fail  to  carry  out  the  law 
in  matters  which  are  entirely  apart  from  either  political,  religious,  or 
racial  controversy,  may  perhaps  open  the  eyes  of  some  persons  who 
watch,  from  outside,  the  problems  of  Government,  both  here  and  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  obvious  that  laws,  however  wise,  may  in  a 
democratic  country  remain  permanently  obsolescent,  unless  supported 
by  a  sufficient  force  of  public  opinion. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  the  writer  that  the  work  of  those  who 
induced  Parliament  to  pass  the  Midwives  Act  is  only  half  performed. 
The  skeleton  is  there,  but  it  requires  to  be  clothed  and  animated,  and 
the  resources  of  Nursing  Associations,  even  assisted  by  grants  from 
Poor  Law  Guardians  and  Education  Committees,  appear  totally  insuffi- 
cient to  cope  with  the  great  and  pressing  need.  The  same  arguments 
which  were  used  on  behalf  of  free  education  apply  surely  to  an  Exche- 
quer grant  for  the  training  of  midwives.  In  the  one  case  it  was  urged 
that  since  the  parents  were  forced  to  send  their  children  to  school,  it 
was  hard  they  should  also  have  to  pay  for  education.  May  it  not  be 
said  with  at  least  equal  truth  that  since  the  State  has  forbidden 
women  to  make  use  of  the  '  friendly  neighbour '  and  untrained  '  Gamp,' 
the  State  is  bound  to  see  that  another  class  of  midwife  is  provided  to 
fill  the  gap  ?  The  training  of  such  women  costs  from  about  15Z.  to 
25Z.,  according  to  circumstances,  and  even  were  all  the  expense  met  by 
the  State  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  them  in  sufficient  numbers ;  it 
is  hopeless,  if  the  collection  of  the  money  is  to  be  left  in  the  future,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  to  private  charity.  The  midwife  in  the 
country  districts  must  be  either  a  district  nurse — which  is  usually  the 
best  practical  solution,  though  of  course  not  a  perfect  arrangement 
theoretically — or  she  must  possess  some  other  resources  and  occupa- 
tion. The  latter  type  is  not  very  common,  as  a  woman  with  other 
interests  and  claims  often  shrinks  from  leaving  home  for  a  four  months' 
training,  besides  dreading  the  technical  instruction  and  '  paper  work  ' 
involved  in  the  examination  system ;  and,  though  her  training  is,  of 
course,  a  valuable  asset,  she  knows  she  can  never  live  on  her  midwifery 
fees  alone. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be,  that  those  who 
really  care  for  the  welfare  of  mothers  and  infants,  those  who  desire 
that  the  ignorant  mothers  should  be  instructed  in  the  proper  feeding 
and  care  of  their  children,  and  who  hope  to  diminish  both  infant 
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mortality  and  deaths  in  child-birth,  should  realise  that  now  is  the 
moment  to  rouse  public  interest,  now  is  the  time  to  claim  help  both 
from  public  bodies  locally  and  from  the  Imperial  Parliament.  If 
once  the  supply  overtakes  the  demand,  the  special  pressure  on  nursing 
and  training  institutions  will  cease  ;  but  they  greatly  need  assistance 
now  to  cope  with  the  grave  emergency  caused  by  the  near  approach  of 
1910.  It  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  national  catastrophe  should 
the  local  authorities  refuse  to  administer  the  Act,  but  if  trained 
midwives  are  not  ready  in  two  or  three  years'  time  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  hardship  to  the  poor  would  be  too  great  to  allow  of  its  pro- 
visions being  really  carried  into  effect.  What  we  need  is  expert  opinion 
freely  expressed  and  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  counties  and  in  Parliament. 

EMILY  A.  ACLAND. 
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WHEN  the  large  place  which  modern  advertising  occupies  as  a  simple 
necessity  of  daily  life  is  considered,  apart  from  the  more  sensational, 
if  not  objectionable,  sides  of  it  which  the  word  may  first  call  to  mind, 
the  plight  of  our  ancestors  when  they  wished  to  rent  a  house,  hire  a 
servant,  or  even  borrow  money  upon  mortgage  or  otherwise,  becomes 
almost  incredible.  For  they  had  no  other  means  of  making  known 
their  wants  in  these  and  many  other  matters  than  by  inquiries  among 
their  friends.  There  were  the  handbill  and  the  bellman,  but  that  the 
former  was  not  much  resorted  to  is  clear  from  the  traditional  cry  of 
the  London  'prentice — '  What  d'ye  lack  ! '  as  he  stood  outside  his 
master's  shop,  and  the  latter  could  not  have  been  much  employed 
for  personal  wants  owing  to  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  shouting 
out  the  name  and  address  of  every  one  for  whom  he  acted — there 
were  no  numbers  to  the  houses  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As  far  as 
London  was  concerned,  this  state  of  things  persisted  right  down  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  country  it  lasted  until  at  least 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  '  newsbooks  ' — precursors  of 
our  newspapers — took  their  origin  in  the  Civil  War,  but  even  they 
did  not  admit  advertisements  for  some  time,  and  up  to  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second  it  is  a  matter  of  research  to  find  an  advertisement 
in  them  of  anything  but  the  lost,  stolen,  or  strayed  order,  or  of  books, 
and  an  occasional  quack  medicine. 

The  terminology  employed  by  our  ancestors  has  caused  difficulty 
in  inquiring  into  the  history  of  advertising.  The  word  '  advertise- 
ment '  did  not  begin  to  come  into  use  in  our  modern  sense  until  about 
1660.  When  it  was  first  employed  (for  one  advertisement  in  a  '  news- 
book  '  will  sometimes  be  found  headed  '  an  advertisement '  when  the 
next  one  is  not)  it  merely  meant  a  special  notice  to  which  the  readers' 
attention  was  drawn.  Instances  of  the  kindred  use  of  the  words 
*  advertising  '  and  '  advertiser,'  and  the  verb  '  to  advertise,'  cannot 
be  found  before  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  early  seventeenth  century  word  for  advertisement  was  '  advice,' 
and  a  name  for  announcements  of  a  personal  want,  which  will  some- 
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times  be  encountered,  was  '  siquis,'  from  the  words  '  If  any  one  '  with 
which  such  notices  generally  started. 

The  best  contemporary  picture  of  the  difficulties  with  which  people 
had  to  contend  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  given  by  William  Blundell 
in  his  '  commonplace  book,'  printed  some  time  ago  under  the  name 
of  A  Cavalier's  Note  Book.  After  describing  former  difficulties  in 
borrowing  or  lending  money  for  want  of  scriveners  or  brokers,  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  custom  of  employing  a  middleman 

might  be  practised  with  great  advantage  to  the  country  in  other  matters,  as  in 
buying  and  selling  of  land  and  even  in  marriages.  [He]  might  be  used  (if  you 
please)  as  informer  or  intelligencer  betwixt  the  parties,  and  his  commission 
might  be  so  restrained  as  that  he  should  only  tell  the  circumstances,  as  the 
value,  price,  site,  and  buildings  upon  the  land,  the  age  portion,  quality,  beauty, 
&c.,  of  such  a  maid  or  widow. 

Some  such  way  might  be  used  for  the  hiring  of  servants  or  'prentices,  and 
for  the  utterance  of  divers  wares  or  commodities.  It  would  be  very  expedient 
if  each  parish  or  village  might  have  some  place,  as  the  church,  smithy, 
wherein  to  publish  (by  papers  posted  up)  the  wants  either  of  the  buyer  or  the 
seller,  as,  such  a  field  to  be  let,  such  a  servant  or  such  a  service  to  be  had,  etc. 

He  then  continues 

There  was  a  book  published  at  London  weekly  about  the  year  1657  which 
was  called  (as  I  remember)  The  Publick  Advice.  It  gave  information  in  very 
many  of  these  particulars.  Qucere — if  it  continues  to  do  so,  or  the  reason  that 
it  doth  not. 

A.D.  1660.  There  is  an  office  near  the  Old  Exchange  in  London  called  the 
office  of  Publick  Advice.  From  thence  both  printed  and  private  informations 
of  this  useful  nature  are  always  to  be  had.  But  what  they  print  is  no  more 
than  a  leaf  or  less  in  a  diurnal. 

William  Blundell  was  a  Lancashire  Catholic,  hunted  for  his  religion 
and  rarely  in  London.  Therefore,  though  he  gives  a  useful  indication 
of  the  fact  that  advertising  offices  existed  at  an  early  date  in  London, 
his  testimony  must  be  taken  only  as  showing  that  these  facilities  did 
not  extend  to  the  country.  What  those  offices  were,  which  as  he 
correctly  states  existed  in  London  in  1657,  and  published  '  books ' 
[i.e.  '  newsbooks  '  = newspapers]  it  is,  however,  possible  to  show. 

The  idea  of  advertising  offices  had  taken  root  at  a  very  early  date — 
previous  even  to  the  deluge  of  newsbooks  occasioned  by  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  war  itself  temporarily  arrested  its  being  put  into  being. 

To  Captain  Robert  Innes,  presumably  a  Scotsman,  the  credit  is 
due,  though  he  personally  seems  never  to  have  acted  on  it  farther 
than  obtaining  royal  sanction.  In  1637,  the  State  Papers  tell  us  that 
Captain  Robert  Innes  received  letters  patent  from  Charles  the  First 
instituting  an  office  'whither  masters  or  others  having  lost  goods, 
women  for  satisfaction,  whether  their  husbands  were  living  or  dead,' 
&c.,  &c.,  '  and  for  all  bargains  and  intelligences,  might  resort  if  they 
pleased  for  their  better  intelligence  and  satisfaction.  Together  with 
a  grant  of  the  same  for  forty-one  years — his  recompense  to  be  such  as 
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the  parties  would  give.'  Soon  afterwards  Captain  Innes  died,  pre- 
sumably fighting  in  the  Civil  War.  His  patent  was  dormant  for 
twenty  years. 

In  the  meantime  '  newsbook '  advertisements  began  occasionally 
to  make  an  appearance  (the  first,  it  is  said,  in  April,  1647),  and  as  the 
prospectus  described  below  says,  '  offices  of  addresses '  were  opened 
(by  Henry  Robinson)  in  which  both  sides  entered  their  names  and 
addresses  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose,  each  detailing  his  wants  and 
paying  a  fee  of  sixpence — early  registry  offices,  in  fact.1 

A  notice  in  a  newsbook  was  not  a  thing  looked  upon  with  great 
favour  by  the  '  author,'  for  it  took  up  space  in  his  sixteen  pages  quarto, 
which  should  have  been  occupied  by  news,  and  laid  him  open  to 
criticism  on  that  score.  Nevertheless,  Marchamont  Nedham — 
Cromwell's  official  journalist — had  to  admit  a  few  of  them  into  hia 
Mercurius  Politicus  and  Publick  Intelligencer,  for  his  '  diurnalls '  were 
the  only  ones  allowed  to  exist  after  1655.  Indications  are  not  wanting 
that  he  charged  a  higher  rate  than  was  considered  just,  for  at  the 
Restoration  he  was  described  as  the  '  Devil's  half-crown  newsmonger  ' 
in  one  pamphlet,  another  rendering  the  epithet  clear,  on  his  dismissal 
by  General  Monck,  by  making  him  say  apropos  of  it  (the  date  is  1660) : 
'  There's  four  pound  a  week  gone,  besides  advertisement  half  crowns.' 
As  the  value  of  money  in  those  days  was  about  three  and  a  half  times 
what  it  is  now,  half  a  crown  was  a  large  sum  to  charge.  This  is  the 
earliest  use  of  the  word  '  advertisement '  as  applied  to  a  general  notice 
in  a  '  newsbook.' 

But  in  1657,  some  one  (I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  his  name) 
was  seized  with  the  same  idea  as  Captain  Innes — by  this  time  quite 
forgotten — and  opened  no  less  than  eight  advertising  offices  in  London 
and  Westminster,  calling  them  by  the  curious  name  of  '  offices  of 
Publick  Advice.'  He  commenced  business  in  a  very  modern  way 
by  issuing  a  broadsheet  prospectus  entitled  '  The  offices  of  Public 
Advice  newly  set  up  in  several  places  in  London  and  Westminster. 
By  authority,'  and  he  says  in  it : 

Because  the  life  of  all  intercourse  is  quickness  of  Return  and  the  same  can 
hardly  be  had  except  the  things,  about  which  the  said  intercourse  is  practised 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  men  concerned  therein,  which  hitherto  had  been  in 
a  manner  altogether  wanting,  the  several  occasions  of  private  men  being  for  the 
most  part  unknown  to  others.  Therefore,  the  undertakers  of  the  office  of  public 
advice  have  found  out  a  new  way  which  every  one  that  shall  make  a  tryal  of 
not  being  byassed  or  any  interessed  to  the  contrary  will  soon  judge  to  be  very 
advantagious  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  have  fully  attained  the  true  means 
of  quickening  the  said  intercourse.  The  design  therefore  of  the  said  under- 
takers, and  the  way  how  they  intend  to  manage  the  same,  is  as  followeth.  The 

1  Robinson's  office  was  '  in  Threadneedle  St,  over  against  the  Castle  Tavern 
close  to  the  Old  Exchange.'  It  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  farther  in  practice  than 
the  hiring  of  servants,  though  the  pamphlet  he  issued  in  1650  was  ambitious — '  The 
Office  of  Adresses  and  Encounters,'  &c.  ...  '  The  only  course  for  poor  people  to  get 
speedy  employment.' 
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said  undertakers  have  erected  several  offices  or  places  to  any  of  which  all 
persons  whatsoever  may  repair  there  to  Enter  into  the  Begister  books  of  the 
said  places  respectively  the  Occasions  they  have  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  Things 
hereafter  mentioned,  which  being  thus  entered  the  Undertakers  will  weekly 
put  forth  and  publish  a  book  of  Intelligence  in  Print  wherein  all  the  particular 
occasions  by  them  so  entred,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  methodically  set  down  and 
so  made  known  to  all  the  Nation,  which  Book  shall  be  publickly  sold  every 
Tuesday  morning  at  every  stationer's  shop  and  by  such  other  hands  and  at  such 
rates  as  other  books  of  intelligence  are  ordinarily  sold.  And  by  this  way  great 
advantage  will  accrew  to  the  Public  and  chiefly  to  the  Parties  so  entring  their 
occasions  it  being  more  likely  that  the  things  they  are  to  dispose  of  being  by 
this  means  generally  made  known  to  all,  more  Chapmen  will  be  found  for  the 
same,  than  if  they  should  onely  take  such  blinde  ways  of  addresses  heretofore 
made  use  of.  Besides  in  this  new  way  fees  are  onely  taken  of  one  of  the  two 
parties  concurring  to  a  Bargain  and  both  are  as  well  served  as  can  be  desired 
of  such  an  office.  Whereas  in  the  ways  formerly  used  by  others  both  Parties 
are  to  pay  fees,  and  few  if  any  come  to  be  effectually  served  in  what  they  aimed 
at.  The  Undertakers  will  binde  themselves,  after  the  entring  of  such  occa- 
sions, to  Print  each  Advice  so  entred  for  four  weeks  together  in  the  same  book, 
unless  the  parties  shall  desire  a  longer  publishing,  which  upon  renewing  of 
their  entring  and  fees,  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  they  please. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  fees.  No  limitations  were  made  as  to  the 
space  occupied  by,  or  the  number  of  words  in,  each  '  advice.'  Some 
of  the  fees  were  calculated  in  a  curious  way.  Advertisements  of  ships 
of  above  100  tons  were  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  ton,  and  if 
under  100  tons  six  shillings  was  the  fee.  Lands  or  houses  to  be  sold 
or  mortgaged  were  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  per  pound  value. 
For  those  to  be  rented  if  under  301.  there  was  five  shillings  to  pay, 
and  if  over  that  sum  a  penny  per  pound  extra.  Among  the  minor 
charges  are  the  following  :  '  Board  and  lodging,'  five  shillings  ;  '  Pro- 
fessors of  sciences,  languages,  etc.,'  ten  shillings  ;  '  Petti-schoolmasters, 
serving-men,'  &c.,  four  shillings ;  and  books  five  shillings.  I  quote 
as  an  example  the  following  :  '  Of  physitians  and  others  that  have 
any  rare  and  approved  medicine  for  any  pain  or  diseases.  Of  such  as 
having  such  pains  look  for  any  one  to  help  them.  Of  such  as  will 
make  known  any  good  and  lawful  claim  to  any  Real  or  Personal  estate, 
ten  shillings.' 

After  giving  the  hours  of  attendance  at  the  various  offices  the 
document  ends, 

such  as  will,  may  from  this  14th  day  of  May  and  so  forward  bring  in  their 
Notes  to  the  offices  to  be  Entred. 

The  parties  that  shall  repair  to  the  said  offices  for  any  purpose  are  desired 
for  better  order  sake  to  bring  their  desires  in  writing,  if  possible,  and  their  notes 
being  entred  they  shall  be  subscribed  and  returned  to  them  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Office  for  the  greater  Security  of  those  that  bring  the  said  notes.  And  withal 
they  are  desired  that  in  case  the  commodities  they  have  to  dispose  of,  shall  be 
disposed  of  afore  the  end  of  four  weeks,  they  would  be  pleased  to  send  or  give 
notice  of  it  to  the  said  office,  where  their  Notes  have  been  entred.  And  for 
avoiding  any  abuse  therein,  they  are  desired  to  send  back  the  notes  so  sub- 
scribed, as  a  token  to  the  clerk  of  the  said  office.  They  are  further  desired  to 
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specifie  in  their  several  notes,  the  price  and  value  of  their  several  occasions, 
with  the  other  particulars  concerning  them,  according  to  the  Premises. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1657,  No.  1  of  the  '  book  '  appeared.  Its  title 
was 

The  Publick  Adviser,  weekly  communicating  unto  the  whole  Nation  the 
several  occasions  of  all  persons  that  are  in  any  way  concerned  in  matter  of 
Buying  and  Selling  or  in  any  kind  of  Imployment  or  dealings  whatsoever, 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  office  of  Public  Advice  newly  set  up  in  several 
places  in  and  about  London  and  Westminster.  For  the  better  accommodation 
and  Ease  of  the  People,  and  the  Universal  Benefit  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
point  of  Publick  Intercourse. 

Sold  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  newsbooks  (a  penny)  and  printed 
by  the  same  printer  (Newcomb),  it  was  also  the  same  size — a  quarto  of 
16  pages — and  contained  nothing  but  advertisements.  These  last 
comprise  the  first  known  trade  advertisements — those  of  coffee  and 
chocolate  (anticipating  that  of  tea  by  over  a  year).  From  its  pages 
is  ascertained  the  fact  that  stage  coaching  had  even  then  arrived  at  a 
state  of  complete  organisation,  and  from  it  can  be  collected  the  earliest 
known  list  of  stage  coaches  with,  in  most  cases,  the  fares  and  the  inns 
from  which  they  started.  This  and  the  lists  of  houses  to  be  sold,  &c., 
should  render  it  of  interest  to  the  topographer.  London  lodgings, 
tutors,  valets,  serving  men,  nurses  and  many  other  matters  are  all 
represented  and  give  an  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of  the  times. 
The  '  book '  appeared  weekly  until  the  end  of  September,  1657. 
It  is  remarkable  that  it  has  not  attracted  attention  and  should  only 
have  gained  an  incorrect  reference  in  Chalmers's  lists. 

In  the  meantime  Captain  Innes's  widow  had  sold  his  patent  to  one 
Oliver  Williams,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  buyer  of  speculations  of 
the  kind,  for  in  the  same  year  he  appears  in  the  State  Papers  as  the 
assignee,  with  others,  of  another  patent — that  for  supplying  ships  in 
the  port  of  London  with  ballast  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames.  There 
are  a  great  many  references  to  this  latter  patent  in  the  State  Papers, 
Cromwell  and  his  Council  being  many  times  consulted  about  it,  and  at 
last  they  took  over  the  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  Admiralty  and 
ousted  Williams  and  his  partners. 

But  with  Captain  Innes's  patent  Oliver  Williams  was  on  surer 
ground.  He  could  plead  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1648,  and  an  Order 
in  Council  of  1653,  confirming  the  late  King's  grants,  and  conse- 
quently took  action  against  the  offices  of  Publick  Advice  and  on  the 
26th  of  May  issued  a  broadsheet  '  A  prohibition  to  all  persons  who 
have  set  up  any  offices  called  by  the  names  of  addresses,  Publique 
advice,  or  intelligence.' 

In  this  document  he  recited  his  patent  and  assignment,  its  recent 
confirmation  under  the  Protector's  Great  Seal,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  going  to  set  up  his  own  offices  '  with  all  speed.'  A  legal  point 
taken  by  him  was  that  the  rates  set  out  in  the  Publick  Adviser's 
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prospectus  were  '  contrary  to  law,'  as  in  his  own  grant  it  was  left  '  to 
the  voluntary  disposition  of  the  persons  addressing  themselves  to  the 
said  office  what  to  give.'  To  say  the  least  this  seems  an  unreasonable 
and  unbusinesslike  point  to  have  made,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
successful,  for  though  a  reply  to  Williams's  manifesto  appeared  in 
the  Publick  Adviser  on  the  16th  of  June  denying  the  validity  of  his 
patent,  yet  in  the  issue  of  the  29th  of  June  an  '  advertisement '  (i.e. 
special  notice)  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  '  book '  waiving  the  rates 
charged  altogether  and  allowing  the  sums  to  be  paid  to  be  agreed  for 
the  future  with  the  clerks. 

On  the  13th  of  July  Oliver  Williams  (having  preceded  it  by  a 
prospectus  of  which  apparently  there  is  now  no  copy  in  existence) 
issued  the  first  number  of  his  own  '  book '  of  advertisements,  The 
Weekly  Information,  from  the  '  office  of  Intelligence '  near  the 
Old  Exchange  in  Cornhill — and  set  up  six  other  '  offices  of  Intelligence  ' 
in  various  places.  It  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  Publick 
Adviser.  London  was  now  provided  with  no  less  than  fifteen  adver- 
tising offices,  and  a  keen  competition  ensued  which  was  disastrous 
to  both.  On  the  3rd  of  August  the  Publick  Adviser  reduced  the 
number  of  its  offices  to  three.  Whether  legal  proceedings  took  place 
or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  if  so  it  seems  probable  that  a 
judgment  destructive  to  both  must  have  been  delivered  by  holding 
that  while  the  Publick  Adviser's  offices  infringed  Captain  Innes's 
patent,  yet  at  the  same  time  this  document  conferred  no  right  on 
Williams  to  issue  a  '  book.'  At  any  rate  by  the  end  of  September, 
1657,  both  schemes  had  collapsed  and  the  Publick  Adviser  and 
Weekly  Information  no  longer  existed. 

In  1659  Williams  reappears.  Richard  Cromwell  had  been  deprived 
of  the  Protectorate  and  the  Rump  restored  to  power.  Nedham  was 
in  temporary  disgrace,  and  Parliament  had  several  writers  in  its  pay. 
He  therefore,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1659,  issued  another  '  book  '  entitled 
A  Particular  Advice  from  the  Office  of  Intelligence  near  the  Old  Exchange 
in  Cornhil  and  also  Weekly  Occurrences  from  Forraigne  Parts. 

It  was  followed  on  the  5th  of  July  by  another  edition,  in  which  the 
titles  were  reversed,  becoming  Occurrences,  &c.,  and  A  Particular  Advice, 
and  (with  differences  as  to  the  leading  titles)  both  of  these  '  books ' 
appeared  every  week  down  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the  following 
year,  marked  with  the  motto  '  Te  tua,  me  delectant  mea.' 

The  preface  to  A  Particular  Advice  states  that  the  '  Courteous 
Reader'  is  'friendly  desired  to  take  notice  that  the  offices  of  Intelligence, 
having  been  long  since  settled  and  established  by  Letters  Pattents,'  the 
'  persons  interessed  '  were  then  resolved  to  '  revive  '  them.  Evidently 
the  addition  of  '  occurrences  from  foreign  parts  '  to  the  advertisements 
was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  for  making  a  '  newsbook '  of  the 
periodicals.  Nedham  at  any  rate  thought  so,  for  Williams  (who  was 
rather  a  garrulous  person)  remarks  on  the  12th  of  July  that 
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the  Terrine  Mercuries  or  Feminine  waiters  upon  the  press  (by  which  he  means 
the  '  bookwoinen,'  the  equivalent  of  our  newspaper  boys)  after  they  had  pos- 
sessed their  two  handed  shops  of  our  new  Quires  instead  of  conveying  them  to 
the  Booksellers  .  .  .  carried  them  for  approbation  to  their  old  mercurial 
master,  who  upon  the  first  sight  condemned  their  appearance  in  Westminster 
Hall,  declaring  the  reason  of  his  judgment  to  be  that  they  would  hinder  the 
sale  of  his  own  books. 

However,  notwithstanding  Nedham,  Williams  obtained  official 
sanction,  and,  commencing  on  the  19th  of  July,  his  '  books '  were 
'  published  by  authority '  and  he  had  a  free  hand  as  to  news.  The 
political  struggle  going  on  made  men  '  covetous  of  news,'  and  they 
would  '  throw  away  their  charitable  pence  upon  a  Curranto,  though 
it  were  for  nothing  else  but  a  divertisement  at  an  ordinary  while  the 
meat  comes  in.'  Oliver  Williams's  two  weekly  prints  continue  to 
be  remarkable  in  that  they  contain  the  largest  number  of  advertise- 
ments of  any  publication  of  the  times — shipping  being  especially 
conspicuous  in  them.  He  was  a  scholar,  and  had  a  curious  habit  of 
quoting  Hebrew. 

Williams  was  now  hand  and  glove  with  Scot  the  regicide — the 
Rump's  Secretary  of  State.  Every  bogus  address  presented  to  that 
discredited  body  was  set  out  in  full  in  his  '  books,'  and  he  evidently 
had  a  powerful  backing  from  the  Republicans,  for  immediately  Nedham 
had  been  dismissed  by  Monck's  Council  of  State,  just  before  the 
King's  recall,  and  had  fled  the  kingdom,  Williams  without  a  week's 
delay  carried  on  his  Mercurius  Politicus  and  Publick  Intelligencer  also. 
A  significant  alteration  of  the  title  was  that  Nedham' s  Mercurius 
Politicus  now  communicated  '  advertisements  from  the  three  kingdoms.' 
Its  pages  tell  us  of  a  new  development — that  '  tables '  (i.e.  notice 
boards)  were  set  up  in  various  places  in  London  and  Westminster 
with  advertisements  on  them,  and  altogether  exhibit  such  a  remark- 
able increase  of  activity  that  (although  the  State  Papers  are  silent 
on  the  subject)  the  suspicion  is  warranted  that  something  more  than 
advertising  or  journalistic  enterprise  had  to  do  with  the  carrying 
on  of  Nedham's  newsbooks  in  face  of  a  direct  prohibition.  The  newly 
devised  '  tables '  would  have  formed  an  excellent  medium  for  the 
malcontents  to  communicate  with  one  another,  and  not  many  months 
elapsed  before  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  actually  rebelled.  Williams 
and  his  friends  were  now  publishing  four  newsbooks  a  week.  He, 
however,  was  imprudent  enough  at  the  end  of  June,  1660,  to  attack 
Monck's  journalist,  Henry  Muddiman,  whose  Parliamentary  Intelli- 
gencer and  Mercurius  Publicus,  originally  written  in  opposition  to 
Nedham's  '  books,'  had  supplanted  them  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
State  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and,  referring  to  the 
order,  said  in  an  abusive  editorial  '  he  wilfully  misdeems  it  to  be 
still  in  force  and  sticks  not  to  prefer  it  before  the  grant  which  we  '  [the 
editorial  '  we '  is  remarkable  and  perhaps  not  intended]  '  have  from 
the  late  king  of  happy  memory  thinking  belike  to  defraud  us  of 
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our  right  due,  which  is  no  better  than  taking  a  lease  over  a  man's 
head,'  and  adding  the  barefaced  falsehood  that  he  alone  had  the 
right  to  print  news  called  his  opponent  (he  had  been  a  schoolmaster) 
a  '  Priscianus  verberans  et  vapulans.'  The  Parliamentary  Intelli- 
gencer replied  pointing  out  his  connexion  with  his  '  prying  master ' 
Scot  the  regicide  (recently  arrested  in  Brussels),  and  sarcastically 
remarked  about  his  patent,  '  I'le  tell  him  my  opinion  of  it,  that  he  may 
have  power  to  keep  a  shop  or  stall  to.  give  information  of  money  to 
be  laid  out  in  Bomaria  [Bottomry  bonds]  or  where  a  man  may  with 
most  security  venture  to  have  his  corns  cut,  where  the  Rat  catcher 
lives,  or  what  house  is  to  be  let  on  the  Bankside,  where  young  men 
and  old  matrons  may  hire  maid  servants,  and  that  bargains  are  to 
be  made  there ;  but  how  this  entitles  him  to  Press  work  I  leave  it  to 
himself  to  make  out.'  (Evidently  advertisements  and  advertising 
generally  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  Editor  of  the  times.)  Finally 
alluding  to  his  reviving  Nedham's  newsbooks  he  unkindly  remarks 
that  '  he  was  made  like  maggots  out  of  offal,'  and  closing  the  contro- 
versy with  the  customary  Latin  tag,  said,  '  Corruptio  unius  est  gene- 
ratio  alterius.' 

The  contest  was  not  continued,  for  Oliver  Williams  had  attracted 
too  much  attention  to  himself.  His  newsbooks  were  suppressed  and 
perhaps  the  '  tables ' — hung  up  every  morning  in  public  places  with 
an  attendant  standing  by  to  take  care  of  them  (surely  the  predecessor 
of  the  sandwichman) — were  in  all  probability  also  put  down.  The 
'  office  of  intelligence '  near  the  Old  Exchange,  however,  continued 
to  exist  for  many  years  afterwards. 

The  City  Mercuries — that  is,  folio  half-sheets  of  advertisements 
distributed  gratis — were  the  last  advertising  novelties  with  which 
Oliver  Williams  was  connected.  He  was  not  the  originator  of  these. 
The  first  of  them  (of  which  copies  in  the  State  Paper  office  are,  I 
believe,  the  only  ones  in  existence)  was  issued  in  the  year  1667,  from 
an  *  office  of  correspondence  '  situate  at  the  '  Peahen  next  door  to  the 
Shears  opposite  Summerset  House  over  against  the  Maypole  in  the 
Strand  '  (a  full  description  of  this  office  is  given  in  S.P.  Dom.  Chas.  II. 
187.  No.  265).  Its  writer  was  Thomas  Bromhall. 

City  Mercuries  were  issued  from  Williams's  office  near  the  Old 
Exchange  in  1675,  and  licensed  by  Roger  L'Estrange,  '  Surveyor  of 
the  Press.'  In  one  instance  complaints  were  to  be  rectified  on  applica- 
tion to  the  latter.  This  means  that  as  his  patent  as  '  Surveyor  of  the 
Press  '  comprised  the  sole  right  to  print  advertisements  he  considered 
himself  responsible  for  publications  of  the  kind  (possibly  taxing  them), 
and  certainly  not  that  he  was  the  editor  of  the  publication.  Williams 
probably  was  also  the  owner  of  '  Williams'  cofiee  house  at  the  Old 
Exchange.' 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 
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MADAME  LOUISE  DE  FRANCE1 

1737-1787 


Bien  des  fois  dans  mon  enfance  j'ai  entendu  parler  par  rnes  parents  de  la 
haute  piete,  de  la  profonde  humilite,  de  1'esprit  de  mortification  de  Madame 
Louise,  qui  dans  un  triste  siecle  a  donne  a  la  cour  et  dans  le  cloitre  les 
exemples  des  plus  eminentes  vertus. — COMTE  DE  CHAMBORD. 

THE  two  new  lives  of  Madame  Louise  of  France  lately  published 
afford  us  opportunities  for  a  fresh  study  of  her  life  and  times.  The 
words  written  above,  by  her  great-nephew,  testify  to  the  love  and 
reverence  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  her  family ;  and  for  us  her 
history  has  a  twofold  interest — that  of  a  holy  and  valiant  woman, 
and  of  a  royal  princess  of  France  during  the  last  years  of  the  old 
regime,  when  much  of  the  magnificence  and  glamour  of  the  '  Grand 
Siecle  '  still  surrounded  the  monarchy,  in  spite  of  the  gathering  clouds 
of  revolution,  which  were  to  sweep  all  before  them. 

Louise  Marie  de  France,  '  Madame  Septieme '  in  the  quaint  phraseo- 
logy of  the  Court,  was  born  at  Versailles  on  the  15th  of  July  1737,  and 
baptized  the  same  day  by  Monseigneur  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienne.  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  ardently  desired  another 
son,  and  a  princess  was  not  received  with  enthusiasm.  Even  the 
mother  welcomed  her  with  '  a  resigned  joy,'  we  are  told. 

The  little  Madame's  household  awaited  her,  consisting  of  a  first 
waiting  woman,  a  nurse,  eight  waiting  women,  a  groom  of  the  chambers, 
a  kitchenmaid,  and  a  laundress.  The  wages  of  these  attendants 
amounted  to  23,700  livres  annually,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  elder  princesses ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  became  alarmed  at  the  growing  expenses 
of  the  royal  family,  and  about  this  time  advised  Louis  to  suppress 
the  households  of  the  younger  princesses,  and  to  have  them  brought 
up,  like  ordinary  young  ladies  of  noble  birth,  in  a  convent  in  the  pro- 
vinces. This  novel  suggestion  created  much  amazement  and  opposi- 

1  Madame  Louise  de  France,  par  G.   de  Grandmaison,  Paris,  1907.     Madame 

Louise  de  France,  from  the  French  of  Le'on  de  Briere,  London,  1907.  Vie  de  Madame 
Louise  de  France,  Abb6  Proyart,  etc. 
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tion ;  but  the  aged  Cardinal  persisted — probably  to  his  reason  of 
economy  was  joined  the  sentiment  that  the  atmosphere  of  their 
father's  Court  was  not  very  edifying  for  his  children — and  the  Abbey 
of  Fontevrault,  in  Anjou,  was  chosen  for  the  little  princesses,  of  whom, 
at  the  time  they  left  home,  the  eldest,  Madame  Victoire,  was  only  five 
years  old,  Madame  Sophie  four,  Madame  Therese  Felicite  two,  and  our 
Madame  Louise  eleven  months. 

Their  departure  on  the  16th  of  June  1738,  which  cost  their  mother 
many  tears,  took  place  with  the  most  rigid  etiquette,  the  three  eldest 
princesses  occupying  the  front  seat  of  the  royal  coach  with  the  Marquise 
de  la  Lande,  and  a  maid,  holding  Madame  Louise,  opposite,  while  an 
officer  in  charge  of  twelve  Gardes  du  Corps  formed  a  royal  escort  for 
the  carriage  and  suite.  The  journey  occupied  thirteen  days  ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  children  '  were  spared  the  usual  addresses 
of  welcome '  in  the  towns  they  passed  through ;  but  on  the  28th  of 
June,  when  the  Abbey  of  Fontevrault  opened  its  gates  to  receive  its 
royal  pupils,  all  the  population  of  the  province  lined  the  road. 

The  famous  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  still  reigned  in  the  eighteenth  century  over  sixty 
monasteries  of  the  order.  By  a  special  clause  the  abbess  (like  St. 
Hilda  of  Whitby)  was  superioress  over  the  monks  as  well  as  nuns, 
and  by  the  wish  of  the  founder  was  to  be  '  well  versed  in  temporal 
affairs '  as  well  as  spiritual.  A  long  list  of  great  abbesses  had  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  among  whom  we  find  Matilde  d'Anjou,  Duchess  of 
Normandy,  Marie  de  Champagne,  Alice  de  Bourbon,  Anne  d' Orleans, 
and  other  illustrious  names. 

The  reigning  abbess  was  Madame  Louise  de  Rochechouart,  daughter 
of  the  Due  de  Vivonne.  Accompanied  by  her  sister,  Madame  de 
Lesdiguieres,  she  '  received  the  Daughters  of  France  with  joy  and 
emotion.'  In  order  not  to  alarm  them  she  had  taken  off  her  black 
veil ;  but  the  little  girls,  early  trained  to  ceremonial,  seemed  charmed 
with  the  novelty  of  their  surroundings,  and,  putting  their  heads  out 
of  the  carriage  windows,  kissed  their  hands  in  return  for  the  cheers 
that  greeted  them.  Many  children  had  been  brought  to  meet  them, 
and  fireworks  illuminated  the  great  historic  buildings  of  the  Abbey, 
which  appeared  to  be  all  en  fete  in  their  honour.  A  pavilion  in  the 
grounds  called  the  Logis  Bourbon,  which  contained  a  private  chapel 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  flower  garden,  had  been  arranged  for  the 
royal  pupils. 

Madame  de  Rochechouart,  now  approaching  her  seventy-eighth 
year,  was  too  old  to  superintend  their  studies  in  person,  and  they  were 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Madame  de  Soulanges,  a  holy  and  dis- 
tinguished religious,  who  was  destined  to  preside  over  the  whole  of 
Madame  Louise's  education — that  is  to  say,  during  the  twelve  peaceful 
years  she  spent  in  the  Abbey.  It  has  been  stated  that  Madame 
Louise  was  very  backward,  and  that  when  she  left  Fontevrault  she 
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hardly  knew  her  alphabet ;  but,  as  her  latest  biographer  remarks, 
there  exist  specimens  of  her  writing  from  the  year  1746,  so  that  '  she 
who  at  twelve  years  old  is  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  her 
letters,  could  write  Latin  and  figures  with  ease  when  aged  only  nine.' 
In  fact  the  royal  children  went  through  the  usual  course  of  studies 
for  young  girls,  in  which,  however,  some  of  the  more  artificial  accom- 
plishments which  they  would  have  learnt  at  Court  were,  no  doubt, 
omitted. 

The  nuns  devoted  themselves  to  their  charges  with  affectionate 
kindness,  Madame  McCarthy,  the  Sous-Gouvernante,  being  even  too 
indulgent,  it  is  said ;  but  Madame  de  Soulanges  and  Madame  de  Mont- 
morin,  who  soon  succeeded  Madame  de  Rochechouart  as  abbess, 
showed  much  judgment  and  prudence  in  their  difficult  task. 

As  regards  Madame  Louise,  the  first  event  we  find  chronicled  is 
a  serious  illness  which  seized  her  when  she  was  about  two  years  old ; 
and  a  few  months  later  the  poor  child,  in  trying  to  climb  out  of  her  cot, 
fell  and  injured  herself  severely,  an  accident  which  left  its  traces  for 
life  in  a  slight  deformity.  In  later  years  Madame  Louise  herself 
spoke  jokingly  of  this  infirmity  and  traced  her  own  portrait,  very 
unfairly,  as  follows  :  '  Very  short,  big  head,  large  forehead,  black 
eyebrows,  grey  eyes,  crooked  nose,  indented  chin,  round  as  a  ball, 
and  humpbacked.' 

From  her  childhood  she  was  energetic  and  cheerful,  but  also 
rather  hasty  and  proud  ;  and  although  not  quick  at  learning,  she  had 
strong  opinions  of  her  own  and  a  logical  mind.  Some  interesting 
little  stories  remain  of  her  conversations  with  the  nuns  and  her 
attendants.  '  I  love  God  very  much,'  she  said  to  Madame  de  Sou- 
langes when  she  was  four  years  old,  '  and  I  give  Him  my  heart 
every  morning.  What  will  He  give  me  in  return  ?  '  She  did  not 
like  fairy  tales,  and  begged  her  women  to  warn  her  if  their  stories 
were  of  this  kind  :  '  Only  tell  me  about  things  that  are  true,  or,  if 
the  stories  are  fables,  warn  me  beforehand.' 

She  quite  realised  her  position,  and  on  one  occasion,  when,  in  punish- 
ment for  a  fault  of  pride,  Madame  de  Soulanges  told  her  women  to 
remain  seated  during  her  repast,  the  little  princess  exclaimed  :  '  Stand 
up,  please,  Madame  Louise  is  drinking ; '  to  which  Madame  de  Sou- 
langes replied  that  Madame  Louise  might  drink  as  she  wished,  but 
that  her  women  would  remain  seated,  because  they  were  enjoined  to 
forget  that  she  was  a  princess  every  time  that  she  forgot  her  duty  to 
them.  Another  time,  when  scolding  a  servant,  she  exclaimed  :  '  Am 
I  not  the  daughter  of  your  King  ?  '  To  which  the  woman  answered, 
'  And  me,  madame,  am  I  not  the  daughter  of  your  God  $ ' 

This  wholesome  training  developed  and  strengthened  the  child's 
character,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  strong  virtues  which  enabled 
Madame  Louise  to  remain  unspoiled  at  Court,  and  later  on  to  merit 
her  heroic  vocation. 

3  o  2 
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When  only  nine  she  was  confirmed  with  her  sisters  by  Monseigneur 
de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  who  had  baptized  her,  and  two  years  later  she 
made  her  first  Communion.  Madame  Louise  kept  sacred  the  anni- 
versary of  this  happy  day  all  her  life,  and  a  prayer  written  by  her 
testifies  to  the  profound  impression  she  had  received. 

An  early  sorrow  came  to  the  little  girls  in  the  sudden  death  oi 
Madame  Therese  Felicite.  The  poor  child,  although  somewhat 
unwell,  had  shared  with  her  sisters  in  the  excitement  of  a/Vte  organised 
by  Madame  de  Montmorin  to  celebrate  the  King's  recovery  from  a 
serious  illness  in  1744,  but  the  next  day  she  was  found  to  have  small- 
pox. Very  pathetic  is  the  brief  account  of  her  death  given  by  the 
Due  de  Luynes  :  '  The  child  was  conscious  and  gracieuse,''  he  says. 
'  She  kissed  the  Crucifix ;  at  six  in  the  evening  the  lethargy  com- 
menced, in  the  morning  the  agony,  and  before  midday  she  died.' 
This  little  sister  was  the  nearest  to  her  in  age,  and  her  death  caused 
immense  and  lasting  grief  to  Madame  Louise  ;  when  the  day  came  for 
her  to  leave  Fontevrault  for  good,  she  escaped  from  the  attentions 
of  the  ladies  sent  to  fetch  her  to  say  a  last  prayer  at  her  sister's 
grave. 

The  f<te  mentioned  above  was  only  one  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  royal  children  were  kept  informed  as  to  all  matters 
regarding  the  King,  their  father,  and  national  events.  The  history 
of  France,  of  course,  occupied  a  large  place  in  their  studies,  and  espe- 
cially the  contemporary  news  of  the  wars  in  which  Louis  was  engaged. 
When  they  heard  of  his  departure  for  the  campaign  of  1744,  Madame 
Louise  expressed  her  anxiety  thus  :  '  Does  Papa-King  wish,  then,  that 
we  should  be  unable  to  sleep  ? '  she  exclaimed. 

Papa-Roi  was,  in  fact,  much  attached  to  his  children,  and  although 
he  and  the  Queen  never  visited  them  in  their  seclusion,  he  did  not 
forget  them  or  their  amusements,  and  sent  carriages,  a  gondola,  horses, 
and  donkeys  for  their  excursions ;  and  when  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  on  the  eve  of  battle,  Louis  sent  the  painter  Nattier  '  very  secretly ' 
to  Fontevrault  to  take  the  portraits  of  his  three  daughters  as  a  surprise 
for  their  mother.  Maria  Leczinska  was  enchanted  with  the  pictures, 
and  wrote  of  them  thus  to  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes  :  '  The  two  eldest 
are  really  beautiful,  but  I  never  saw  anything  more  agreeable  than 
La  Petite.  .  .  .  She  is  gentle,  touching,  and  spirituelle ' ;  and  certainly 
Madame  Louise,  in  her  rose-coloured  paniers  and  laces,  and  with  her 
hands  full  of  flowers  from  the  convent  garden,  makes  a  charming 
portrait. 

In  the  following  year  Madame  Victoire,  now  fifteen,  made  her 
entry  into  the  world,  and  returned  to  Versailles,  and  two  years  later 
Madame  Sophie  and  our  Madame  Louise  followed  her  home. 

The  parting  from  Fontevrault  was  sad.  The  religious  mingled 
their  tears  with  those  of  the  princesses,  who  kept  kissing  their  hands 
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and  crying  '  au  revoir.'  The  King  met  his  daughters  in  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  embracing  them  in  turns  and  '  shedding  tears  like  a 
good  bourgeois  pdre  de  famUle.' 

Versailles  even  now,  in  its  desolation,  and  deprived  of  its  former 
glory,  possesses  a  deep  charm,  and  we  can  easily  understand  Madame 
Louise's  feelings  as  she  re-entered  the  magnificent  palace  which  was 
also  her  own  home  :  '  Roll  back  on  your  golden  hinges,  and  open  wide, 
ye  doors  of  the  past  and  doors  of  the  future,  to  welcome  the  daughter 
of  the  King.' 

Louis  the  Fifteenth,  like  his  predecessor,  Henry  the  Second, 
loved  to  direct  household  arrangements,  and  had  carefully  prepared 
apartments  for  his  daughters,  including  a  little  pleasure  garden  near 
the  grille  of  the  palace,  for  the  youngest  of  them. 

At  first  Madame  Louise  was  lodged  with  her  sisters  in  the  '  Prince's,' 
or  southern  wing  of  the  palace  ;  but  in  1755,  when  the  King  '  rearranged 
the  whole  palace,'  his  children  were  moved  down  to  the  ground  floor, 
and  Madame  Louise,  with  Madame  Victoire  and  Madame  Sophie, 
occupied  the  apartment  just  underneath  the  Galerie  des  Glaces.  There 
we  must  seek  her  in  memory,  says  Monsieur  de  Grandmaison,  '  in 
her  own  frame  :  in  rooms  where  painters,  gilders,  and  tapestry  hangers 
were  always  at  work  to  alter  and  improve,  even  up  to  the  moment 
when  she  left  for  Carmel.' 

It  was  a  new  world,  indeed,  in  which  the  little  princesses  found 
themselves,  and  where  there  was  much  to  astonish  and  shock  them  ; 
but  we  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  family  circle  which  surrounded 
the  Queen,  whose  virtues  shone  in  bright  contrast  to  the  dissipation 
of  the  King's  set. 

Madame  Infante,  the  eldest  of  the  King's  daughters,  who  had 
married  Philip  Duke  of  Parma  in  1739,  often  revisited  her  parents, 
and  with  Madame  Henriette  completed  the  group  of  princesses.  The 
Dauphin  and  his  wife  lived  in  complete  harmony  with  his  mother  and 
sisters,  and  Maria  Josepha,  although  some  years  older  than  Madame 
Louise,  became  much  attached  to  her,  and  their  friendship  grew  with 
succeeding  years. 

'  Very  shy  with  the  King,  the  princesses  were  quite  at  home  with 
the  Queen,'  says  the  Due  de  Luynes.  Maria  Leczinska  showed  her- 
self a  tender  mother  to  them  all,  but  fully  recognised  their  different 
characteristics.  For  instance,  when  presenting  her  two  elder  daughters 
to  the  Dauphiness,  she  observed,  '  Henriette  is  wise  and  prudent, 
Adelaide  quick  and  always  gay  ' ;  to  which  Maria  Josepha,  making  a 
deep  curtsey,  replied  :  '  Then  I  shall  take  counsel  with  Madame 
Henriette  and  amuse  myself  with  Madame  Adelaide.' 

The  King  thoroughly  appreciated  his  admirable  family,  whose 
real  goodness  enabled  them  to  show  him  continued  deference  and 
affection  in  spite  of  his  errors.  On  Louis's  side,  his  intercourse  with 
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them  shows  a  curious  element  of  bourgeois  familiarity,  which  Avas 
little  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  Versailles.  We  see  a  proof 
of  this  in  the  extraordinary  sobriquets  he  bestowed  on  his  daughters, 
among  which  Madame  Louise's  title  of  Chiffe  is  perhaps  the  least 
uncouth. 

Madame  Louise  continued  her  studies  at  Court,  and  undertook 
on  her  own  account  what  she  called  '  enterprises  of  serious  reading.' 
Every  day  the  King's  librarian,  Monsieur  Hardion,  came  to  give  an 
hour's  instruction  to  the  princesses.  Was  it  he,  we  may  ask  ourselves, 
who  encouraged  them  to  form  a  library  of  their  own  ?  In  any  case 
they  ended  by  gathering  together  seventy  thousand  volumes,  of  which 
the  remains,  bound  in  morocco  and  bearing  their  owners'  arms,  are 
still  familiar  to  the  collector.  Each  princess  had  her  favourite  colour  : 
Madame  Adelaide,  red  ;  Madame  Victoire,  olive  ;  Madame  Sophie, 
yellow ;  but  Madame  Louise's  colour  is  not  known,  unless  we  may 
consider  that  a  beautiful  edition  of  Prayers  for  Mass,  which  was 
dedicated  to  her  and  bound  in  dark  green,  shows  her  taste.  It,  with 
several  other  books  bearing  her  arms,  still  exists. 

Besides  having  a  taste  for  literature,  the  princesses  knew  Italian 
and  English,  and  Madame  Louise  had  music  lessons  from  Beaumarchais. 
Nor  were  sewing  and  embroidery  neglected.  One  of  her  maids  of  honour 
read  aloud  to  her  for  hours  daily,  while  she  worked.  The  princesses 
hunted  with  the  King,  and  here  Madame  Louise  shone,  for  she  was 
an  intrepid  horsewoman.  At  fifteen  she  is  described  as  '  petite, 
darker  than  her  sisters,  but  very  pretty  all  the  same,  and  intelligent ; ' 
it  is  she,  too,  who  always  '  takes  the  word,'  and  not  without  some 
show  of  hauteur,  being,  as  she  would  say,  from  the  '  stem  of  the 
Capets.' 

As  time  went  on  the  princesses  appeared  at  all  great  ceremonials  ; 
for  instance,  wnen  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  at  Notre  Dame  on  the 
27th  of  August  1752,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Dauphin  from  small-pox, 
Maria  Leczinska,  surrounded  by  the  '  four  Ladies  of  France,'  received 
a  great  ovation  from  the  people.  The  citizens  of  Paris,  frondeurs 
in  their  way,  were  still  warmly  attached  to  their  royal  family, 
whose  domestic  events  were  of  supreme  interest  to  them,  and  when, 
earlier  in  the  same  year,  Madame  Henriette  died,  Paris  shut  its 
theatres  and  prepared  a  great  funeral  for  her. 

This  sister's  death  was  the  second  sorrow  in  Madame  Louise's 
life  and  touched  her  deeply :  '  Ah,  why  did  they  not  leave  me  at 
Fontevrault,'  she  said  ;  '  then  I  should  never  have  known  her ; ' 
adding :  '  In  Henriette  I  had  an  admirable  model ;  she  lived  like  a 
saint — everyone  says  so — and  what  we  saw  showed  us  that  also.' 

We  have  not  space  to  linger  long  over  the  youth  of  Madame  Louise, 
or  on  the  historic  events  with  which  it  is  interwoven.  The  '  reign ' 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour  presents  a  sombre  spectacle,  and  '  the 
monarchy  is  in  its  decline.'  The  royal  family  followed  with  anguish 
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the  disasters  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  it  was  remarked  at  the 
Review  des  Sablons,  in  1756,  that  '  the  Ladies  of  France  were  in 
tears.' 

The  capitulation  of  Quebec  and  the  cession  of  Canada  brought 
fresh  humiliations  to  the  country,  while  the  King's  conduct 
continued  to  be  the  cause  of  more  intimate  grief  to  hia  wife  and 
children. 

In  this  sorrow  we  may  find  the  secret  of  the  future  vocation  of 
Madame  Louise,  the  first  thought  of  which  seems  to  have  come  to  her 
as  early  as  1751,  when  she  was  but  fourteen.  At  Fontevrault  the 
peaceful  and  holy  lives  of  the  religious  had  attracted  her,  as  was 
natural ;  but  her  life  at  Court,  surrounded  by  her  sisters  and  under 
her  pious  mother's  wing,  had  made  no  great  break  in  her  habits,  and, 
while  entering  into  the  duties  and  pastimes  of  her  new  position  with 
an  innocent  delight,  Madame  Louise  had  never  swerved  from  her  habit 
of  piety  or  from  trying  to  overcome  her  faults.  Daily,  as  at  Fonte- 
vrault, she  recited  the  Divine  Office.  She  showed  such  a  calm  sim- 
plicity in  her  practices  of  piety  and  such  a  regularity  that  Maria 
Leczinska  would  say,  '  I  not  only  love  my  daughter  Louise,  but  I 
respect  her.' 

Very  soon  it  became  apparent  to  the  young  girl  that  the  greatest 
worldly  position  could  not  bring  enduring  happiness :  '  All  that 
surrounds  me,'  she  writes,  '  would  appear  to  invite  me  to  remain  on 
this  earth,  in  appearance  so  smiling  and  joyous ;  but  my  heart  tells 
me  that  it  is  only  a  place  of  exile  and  pilgrimage.' 

In  1751  an  incident  occurred  which  deeply  moved  Madame  Louise 
and  brought  her  to  think  seriously  of  her  future.  Marie  Christine 
de  Grammont,  Comtesse  de  Ruppelmonde,  a  young  widow,  who  had 
passed  through  great  sorrows,  had  entered  the  Carmelite  convent 
in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  and  the  Queen  and  Madame  Louise  assisted 
at  her  profession.  The  princess  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
ceremony. 

'  There  is  courage ;  that  is  how  one  gains  heaven,'  she  exclaimed ; 
and  when  she  and  her  mother  visited  the  nuns  afterwards,  she  asked 
so  many  questions  that  the  prioress  could  not  help  remarking,  with  a 
smile  : '  One  would  really  think  that  Madame  was  thinking  of  becoming 
a  daughter  of  St.  Teresa.'  '  And  why  not  ? '  replied  the  princess, 
'  when  Carmelites  are  so  happy.' 

She  had  many  opportunities  of  becoming  intimate  with  another 
community  of  Carmelites — those  of  Compiegne,  for  whom  Maria 
Leczinska  had  a  special  friendship,  and  when  the  Court  stayed  there 
would  seize  the  opportunity  of  making  her  annual  retreat  in  the 
convent,  where  a  room  was  reserved  for  her  use.  Madame  Louise 
would  accompany  her  mother  to  the  convent  chapel  on  Saturdays  to 
assist  at  the  singing  of  the  Salve  Regina,  and  then  go  to  the  parlour 
to  talk  to  the  prioress,  with  whom  she  also  corresponded.  '  All  those 
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occasions,'  she  writes,  '  revived  my  desire,  and  the  Queen,  without 
knowing  it,  helped  me  more  than  anyone.' 

Near  Compiegne  also  was  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Royal  Lieu, 
and  here  Madame  Louise  found  her  oldest  friend,  Madame  de  Sou- 
langes,  who  was  appointed  abbess  in  1754.  The  princess  '  multiplied 
pretexts  for  visiting  her  dear  abbess,'  and  would  appear  at  any  moment, 
without  notice,  and  sometimes  on  foot,  alone.  To  this  dear  friend  she 
confided  all  her  hopes  and  fears,  her  hesitations  in  the  face  of  present 
duties,  and  all  her  desires  for  perfection.  She  longed  to  show  her 
love  and  gratitude  to  God,  and  to  make  some  return  for  all  He  had 
bestowed  upon  her,  and,  above  all,  the  desire  of  following  Christ  suffer- 
ing, and  the  thought  of  expiation  and  sacrifice  for  others  took  possession 
of  her  heart. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  thought  of  her  father  was  always 
present  to  her.  In  Louis  his  daughter  saw  not  only  a  dearly  loved 
parent,  but  her  King — the  very  Christian  King  of  the  Catholic  Kingdom 
of  France,  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  No  sacrifice  could  appear  too 
great  which  might  help  his  soul.  We  find  the  two  thoughts  which 
chiefly  influenced  her  quite  clearly  denned  in  a  few  lines  of  her  private 
notes  :  '  The  Lord  calls  me  to  something  higher,  which  is  to  attach  me 
closely  to  His  service  ' ;  and  then  come  the  words  :  '  Me  a  Carmelite 
and  the  King  all  for  God.  .  .  .  '  To  our  regret  we  cannot  give  many 
extracts  from  these  private  papers,  which  well  repay  perusal  and  show 
the  princess's  inner  life  in  a  way  no  biography  can  do ;  but  we  must 
add  here  a  few  lines  which  show  her  tender  love  for  her  mother  and  her 
certainty  that  her  vocation  would  be  approved  by  her  : 

I  ought  to  do  my  best  to  express  the  deep  and  lively  affection  I  owe  to  the 
noble  mother  Heaven  has  given  to  be  my  model.  I  should  have  wished  to  be 
oftener  and  longer  with  her,  but  there  are  customs  to  which  even  the  feelings 
of  nature  must  give  place.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  God,  preserve  the  Queen,  give  her  the 
consolation  before  her  death  of  seeing  me  one  of  her  much-loved  Carmelites. 

Many  years,  however,  passed  before  Madame  Louise  realised  her 
wish.  Her  own  delicate  health  and  the  advice  of  her  Director,  who  saw, 
no  doubt,  how  much  good  her  example  could  do  for  others,  led  to 
long  delays,  and  Maria  Leczinska  did  not  live  to  see  her  daughter  at 
Carmel. 

A  long  succession  of  sorrows  came  to  the  royal  family,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  Dauphin  the  Queen's  health  rapidly  declined,  and  she 
who  all  her  life  had  made  '  an  apprenticeship  for  dying,'  died  peace- 
fully on  the  24th  of  June,  1768.  In  her  illness  the  King  '  surrounded 
her  with  respect  and  regrets,'  and  when  he  heard  that  there  was  no 
hope  he  took  a  touching  way  of  telling  her  of  her  state — one  which 
the  Queen  at  once  understood.  Approaching  the  bed  with  his  daughters 
and  kneeling  by  her,  he  said  :  '  Here  are  Mesdames,  whom  I  bring  to 
you  for  your  blessing.' 
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In  her  mother  Madame  Louise  lost  her  best  friend  and  model,  for 
she  revered  as  much  as  she  loved  her. 

I  have  often  wondered  [she  wrote]  how  the  Queen,  while  perfectly  faithful 
to  the  duties  of  her  great  state,  could  free  herself  from  her  surroundings  and 
live  like  a  saint  in  the  midst  of  the  Court.  .  .  .  What  I  have  seen  of  the  Queen's 
virtues  is  little  compared  to  what  I  have  learnt  of  them,  and  I  have  heard  even 
more  since  her  death  than  while  she  lived. 

During  her  last  illness  the  Queen  confided  the  King  to  her  youngest 
daughter's  special  care.  She  was  aware  of  her  vocation,  and  her  only 
anxiety  was  lest  her  health  should  prove  too  delicate  for  the  austerities 
of  the  Order ;  but  Madame  Louise  had  been  gradually  accustoming 
herself  to  some  of  these  in  secret  at  Court.  Quietly  and  prudently 
she  had  begun  to  practise  mortification  at  table,  and  had  left  aside 
the  dishes  she  preferred,  to  the  disgust  of  her  cook,  who  complained 
that  nothing  satisfied  Madame  Louise. 

In  her  own  room  she  would  extinguish  the  wax  lights  and  use 
tallow  candles — which  she  detested — in  order  to  get  used  to  the 
smell ;  while  under  her  fine  dresses  she  wore  a  rough  serge  Carmelite 
tunic,  which  she  had  secretly  obtained  from  the  nuns.  That  she  had 
fully  considered  the  matter  and  knew  her  own  mind  the  following 
words  show.  '  I  have  put  everything  at  the  worst  in  my  thoughts. 
Nothing  alarms  me.  I  have  compared  the  state  of  a  Carmelite  and 
that  of  a  princess,  and  I  have  always  decided  that  that  of  the  Carmelite 
is  worth  more  than  that  of  the  princess.' 

The  King  as  yet  knew  nothing,  and  Madame  Louise,  who  was 
tenderly  attached  to  her  father,  sought  a  way  of  breaking  the  news 
to  him  and  of  gaining  his  consent.  At  last  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  Monseigneur  de  Beaumont,  who  had  for  long 
encouraged  and  supported  the  princess  by  his  counsels,  should  speak 
to  Louis.  One  day  in  January  1770,  therefore,  the  Archbishop  him- 
self, '  very  much  moved,'  told  the  King  of  his  daughter's  desire  to 
enter  the  Carmelite  Order,  adding  that  she  '  humbly  begged  per- 
mission from  his  Majesty.'  Louis  was  much  troubled.  He  rose 
quickly  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed.  '  What,  Monseigneur,  is  this 
your  news,  and  it  is  you  who  bring  it  to  me  ?  '  Monseigneur  de 
Beaumont  represented  to  the  King  his  daughter's  long-considered 
wishes,  her  conviction  that  she  was  called  by  God,  and  her  desire  to 
correspond  to  her  vocation,  and  alluded  to  her  health,  which  was 
suffering  from  the  long  waiting  and  uncertainty.  '  No  doubt,'  replied 
Louis  ;  '  I  would  rather  see  her  alive  at  Carmel  than  dead  at  Ver- 
sailles.' At  last,  after  some  time,  he  said  :  '  If  God  asks  for  her  I 
cannot  refuse.  I  will  send  my  reply  in  a  fortnight.' 

In  the  interval  the  father  and  daughter  had  no  special  communi- 
cation. Madame  Louise  prayed  much,  no  doubt,  for  a  favourable 
and  speedy  answer,  for  she  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  leave  Ver- 
sailles before  the  marriage  fttes  of  the  Dauphin  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
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which  were  fixed  for  the  ensuing  May.  Her  wish  was  realised.  On  the 
18th  of  February  the  King  sent  his  assent  in  an  affectionate  and  touching 
letter,  and  on  the  llth  of  April  Madame  Louise  entered  the  Carmelite 
convent  at  St.  Denis.  She  had  chosen  this  convent  for  her  future 
home  on  account  of  its  extreme  poverty.  It  was  called,  indeed,  the 
'  Trappe  of  Carmel,'  and  its  twenty-nine  religious  were  almost  starving. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  King  gave  his  permission  the  community 
had  ended  a  Novena  of  Prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  obtain  help, 
and  one  of  the  lay  sisters  was  heard  to  say :  '  We  require  nothing 
less  than  a  Daughter  of  France  to  save  us.' 

The  princess  desired  to  keep  her  entrance  a  secret  till  the  last 
moment,  and  having  received  leave  from  the  King  to  make  all  her 
arrangements,  the  Abbe  Bertin,  by  her  desire  and  accompanied  by 
the  King's  architect,  visited  the  convent  and  ordered  certain  altera- 
tions and  improvements,  to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  the 
prioress,  who  saw  in  all  this  only  further  debt  for  the  convent.  Her 
mind  was,  however,  soon  to  be  relieved.  The  Wednesday  of  Holy 
Week  was  fixed  by  Madame  Louise  for  her  entrance,  and  at  seven  in 
the  morning  of  that  day  she  left  Versailles  for  ever,  accompanied  by 
Madame  de  Ghistelle  and  an  equerry.  The  pretext  for  the  early 
drive  had  been  a  visit  to  the  Queen's  tomb  at  St.  Denis,  but  as  the 
carriage  was  approaching  the  church  Madame  Louise  gave  the  order 
to  stop  at  the  Carmelite  convent.  Here  she  was  so  little  expected 
that  the  portress  made  some  difficulty  in  admitting  her.  Once 
inside  the  cloister,  Madame  Louise  sent  for  her  attendants  to  the 
parlour  to  bid  them  farewell,  and  to  inform  them  that  she  had  come 
for  good,  and  that  they  must  return  without  her.  A  scene  followed. 
The  equerry  refused  to  obey,  and  Madame  de  Ghistelle  fainted.  They 
were  obliged  to  yield,  however,  to  the  King's  written  order,  and 
retired,  '  divided  between  sorrow  and  admiration.' 

The  princess  then  made  her  way  to  the  chapel  and  heard  Mass, 
after  which  she  remained  in  prayer  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
while  the  Abbe  Bertin  assembled  the  community  to  inform  them  of 
the  arrival  of  their  new  sister.  '  The  princess  who  edified  you  just 
now  at  Mass,'  he  said,  '  will  remain  here  altogether.  She  has  come  to 
be  a  Carmelite  without  mitigation  or  distinction.  She  has  chosen 
this  house,  and  the  King  consents.  She  will  become  a  postulant  to- 
day.' At  first  the  nuns  could  hardly  believe  him,  but  Madame  Louise 
herself  put  an  end  to  their  doubt.  Kneeling  before  them,  shedding 
tears,  she  begged  to  be  accepted.  '  I  implore  you,  my  sisters,  to 
receive  me  and  to  forget  what  I  have  been  in  the  world.  Pray  to  God 
for  the  King  and  for  me.  I  desire,  with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul, 
to  be  a  Carmelite.'  The  nuns  could  only  reply  by  tears,  and  Madame 
Louise,  having  heard  that  a  poor  peasant  girl  was  also  to  enter  that 
day,  insisted  on  her  being  sent  for,  and  embraced  her,  exclaiming : 
'  Here  is  my  first  companion.'  In  remembrance  of  her  own  sister, 
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she  added,  '  You  shall  be  called  Sister  Adelaide.'  The  new  '  Carme- 
lite '  joined  the  community  at  Vespers  and  in  the  refectory,  and  when 
night  came  she  was  sent  to  sleep  in  the  infirmary,  the  only  place  in 
which  there  was  a  real  mattress,  and  as  she  had  brought  nothing  with 
her  from  Versailles  she  borrowed  a  nightcap  from  the  Sister  Portress. 
Thus  ended  the  first  day  at  Carmel. 

While  Madame  Louise  was  on  her  way  to  St.  Denis  her  sisters, 
as  usual,  attended  the  King's  early  breakfast.  Seeing  that  Madame 
Louise  was  not  with  them,  he  asked  in  a  melancholy  tone  :  '  Where  is 
Louise  ?  '  A  messenger  was  sent  to  her  apartment,  only  to  find  the 
doors  locked.  Louis,  understanding  that  what  he  dreaded  had  actually 
occurred,  bade  them  search  no  further.  '  Do  not  look  for  Louise ; 
you  will  not  see  her  again ;  she  is  at  this  moment  at  the  Carmelite 
convent  at  St.  Denis,'  and,  unwilling  to  say  more,  the  King  hurriedly 
left  the  room  in  tears. 

The  princesses  were  much  moved.  Why  had  Louise  not  warned 
them.  How  could  she  support  the  austere  rule  of  Carmel  ?  On 
Madame  de  Ghistelle's  return  she  was  overwhelmed  with  questions, 
and  presented  them  with  letters  from  their  sister,  to  which  they  at 
once  wrote  affectionate  replies.  The  King  wrote  to  her  also  as  follows, 
using  her  new  name  for  the  first  time  : 

I  obeyed  you,  although  I  am  your  superior  in  various  ways ;  now  it  is  for 
you  to  obey  the  Superior  of  the  community  you  have  chosen  for  your  seclusion. 
She  will  do  well  to  take  care  of  you  in  the  beginning,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
reach  the  goal  which  you  proposed  to  yourself  in  leaving  us.  Be  sure  of  my 
affection,  dear  Louise — or  Sister  Therese  de  St.  Augustin.  My  health  is  good ; 
the  preceding  night  had  been  rather  agitated,  and  my  morning  visit  to  your 
sisters  not  so  agreeable  as  usual. 
* 

The  King  also  desired  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  to  communicate  to  the 
Courts  of  Europe  the  '  exemplary  and  touching  event '  of  his  daughter's 
departure  to  the  convent.  In  France  it  caused  much  surprise.  Viewed 
by  Madame  du  Barry's  partisans  and  the  '  Philosophers'  with  indignation 
and  contempt,  the  people  were  edified  and  touched,  and  the  example 
of  the  King's  daughter's  faith  and  devotion  wrought  much  good. 

Madame  Louise  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  censures  and 
criticism  of  the  worldly-minded.  '  The  world  must  think  me  very 
unworthy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  she  remarked,  '  as  it  is  so 
astonished  to  see  me  do  what  so  many  others  do  daily  without  drawing 
attention.  I  have  despised  the  world,  and  now  it  despises  me,  so  in 
this  we  are  agreed.' 

The  royal  family  quickly  found  its  way  to  the  convent,  and  Madame 
Louise  received  her  sisters,  smiling  through  her  tears.  The  Papal 
Nuncio  brought  her  the  salutations  and  blessings  of  the  Holy  Father, 
and  her  old  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  hurried  to  see  her.  On 
the  4th  of  May  the  King  made  his  first  visit,  thus  described  by  Soeur 
de  MacMahon. 
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He  arrived  extremely  sad — one  saw  what  the  interview  cost  him  ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  seen  Madame  Louise's  happiness  and  had  passed  a  good  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  with  her  than  the  situation  changed,  and  he  walked  about 
the  house  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  that  gave  us  pleasure. 

'  You  can  wait  for  me  here,'  he  had  said  on  entering  the  enclosure 
to  the  captain  of  his  guard ;  '  I  shall  be  well  guarded  by  the  Carme- 
lites.' 

On  the  following  Sunday  Louis  returned,  accompanied  by  the 
Dauphin  and  the  princesses,  and  dined  in  the  convent.  This  time  he 
visited  the  kitchen  and  made  a  tour  of  the  house  and  cloister,  from 
whence,  seeing  the  spire  of  St.  Denis,  he  said  gravely  :  '  There  is  my 
last  resting-place.' 

In  spite  of  his  faults  and  the  scandal  of  his  life,  the  King,  like  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  also,  had  a  strong  faith  and  a  very  just  idea  of  the  holi- 
ness required  by  religious.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  anxious  he  was  that 
his  daughter  should  be  a  thorough  Carmelite ;  and  in  this  she,  as  we 
know,  was  in  entire  agreement  with  him,  and  protested  energetically 
against  the  dispensations  which  were  offered  her  by  the  Pope  and  the 
little  tokens  of  respect  which  the  prioress  desired  to  show  her,  such  as 
giving  her  a  kneeling-cushion  in  chapel  or  any  relaxation  in  the  diet, 
as,  for  instance,  when  she  was  offered  lentils  instead  of  dry  bread 
on  Good  Friday.  At  first  Madame  Louise  was  appointed  third 
sacristan,  and  when,  not  content  with  this  easy  work,  she  begged  to 
wash  the  dishes,  the  mother  prioress  very  cleverly  replied  :  '  We 
dispense  postulants  who  wear  silk  dresses  from  that  duty.'  But  the 
princess  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  sent  for  another  dress  from  Ver- 
sailles, in  which,  to  the  amusement  of  the  nuns,  she  washed  a  large 
saucepan,  to  the  detriment  of  the  '  pink  tafetas  '  dress,  which  was,  we 
believe,  long  preserved  in  the  Order  in  memory  of  its  owner. 

In  the  Carmelite  Order  the  first  step,  or  postulantship,  generally 
lasts  for  two  months ;  but  as  the  King  was  uneasy  about  her  health 
that  of  Madame  Louise  was  extended  to  five.  Seeing  her  father's 
anxiety  she  found  herself  obliged  for  a  time  to  consent  to  being  taken 
care  of. 

1  You  do  well,'  she  would  say  pleasantly,  '  to  spare  me  a  little  while  I  am  a 
novice.  The  slightest  indisposition  would  be  a  reason  for  the  King  to  recall  me 
and  to  take  me  away  from  my  dear  seclusion.  I  consent,  therefore,  to  your 
treating  me  with  a  little  gentleness  now.  I  shall  know  how  to  make  up  when 
I  am  professed,  when  there  is  nothing  more  to  fear  from  Versailles.' 

That  things  were  not  really  so  easy  to  the  princess  as  appeared 
her  words,  written  many  years  later,  to  a  novice  about  to  join  the 
Order  show  us : 

"When  I  entered  the  convent  [she  says"!,  if  I  had  listened  to  myself  I  should 
have  been  ill  constantly.  When  the  bell  rang  for  Office  I  had  a  migraine. 
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When  the  time  for  Meditation  approached  I  felt  very  weak,  but  I  did  myself  a 
little  violence.  I  went  to  Office  and  to  prayer.  I  tell  you  this  that  you  may 
be  on  your  guard  against  your  body,  which  loves  its  comforts. 

Her  Carmelite  sisters  have  left  on  record  their  memories  of  these 
first  days  of  her  vocation,  during  which  Madame  Louise  '  was  full  of 
the  gaiety  of  Heaven,  and  still  in  astonishment  at  the  joy  which  had 
taken  possession  of  her  heart '  : 

We  are  always  in  admiration  of  her  conduct  [they  write] ;  she  thinks  only 
of  humbling  herself.  With  her  great  intellect  she  is  admirably  simple.  She 
subjects  herself  to  all  our  usages;  .  .  .  our  food  no  longer  upsets  her,  nor  her 
paillasse  of  straw  and  the  serge  sheets,  although  hers,  which  are  new,  are  nearly 
as  hot  as  counterpanes.  I  do  not  tell  you  the  hundredth  part  of  what  I  daily 
see  to  edify  me. 

As  we  have  seen,  Madame  Louise  was  naturally  proud  and  some- 
what hasty ;  but  in  her  fight  against  this  fault  she  gave  herself  no 
truce,  and  in  the  cloister  humility  and  obedience  were  her  '  dear 
virtues,'  we  are  told.  Once,  when  accusing  herself  on  her  knees 
of  having  spoken  angrily,  she  added :  '  Pardon  my  hastiness. 
It  is  the  fault  of  my  education ;  for  we  princesses  are  so  badly 
brought  up  that  we  always  wish  to  be  in  the  right  and  never  to 
be  contradicted  in  anything.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  I  shall  correct 
myself.' 

Louis  continued  his  visits,  and  soon  brought  the  Dauphiness  to 
make  acquaintance  with  her  aunt.  It  was  to  be  her  duty  to  give  the 
habit  at  Madame  Louise's  clothing,  in  connexion  with  which  there 
is  a  pretty  story  of  little  Madame  Clotilde,  a  child  of  ten.  '  Will  you 
give  me  the  veil,  my  little  Queen,'  asked  Madame  Louise.  '  No,  my 
aunt,'  she  replied,  '  it  will  be  Madame  La  Dauphine,  for  she  will  not 
feel  her  loss  as  much  as  we  do.' 

Monday,  the  10th  of  September,  1770,  was  fixed  for  Madame 
Louise's  clothing.  The  convent  chapel,  which  proved  to  be  incapable 
of  holding  the  crowd,  was  poor  and  bare,  but  by  the  King's  orders 
it  was  hung  for  the  occasion  with  some  of  the  royal  tapestry.  A 
repast  for  the  nuns,  consisting  of  fish,  pastry,  wine,  and  preserves, 
was  also  sent  by  his  desire.  The  nuns,  however,  despatched  the 
good  things  to  the  infirmary  '  for  the  sick  present  and  to  come.' 

At  an  early  hour  Madame  Louise  assisted  at  the  Mass  of  the  Papal 
Nuncio  and  received  Holy  Communion.  She  wore,  as  a  special 
privilege,  St.  Teresa's  cloak,  which  the  Carmelites  of  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle  had  lent  for  the  occasion.  At  the  High  Mass  the  novice 
appeared,  as  is  the  custom,  in  a  rich  dress  for  the  last  time.'  She 
wore  a  robe  embroidered  in  silver  and  gold,  and  was  covered  with 
jewels.  As  of  old  her  ladies  of  honour  attended  her,  and  the  small 

2  The  account  of  the  ceremony  is  taken  from  the  Nuncio's  despatches  and  the 
letters  of  Sceur  de  MacMahon.  See  de  Grandmaison,  p.  90. 
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chapel  was  filled  by  the  Court,  twenty-five  bishops,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished guests.  After  the  sermon,  which  was  preached  by  Monsignor 
Poncet  de  la  Rivitre,  and  during  which  the  Dauphine  and  her  ladies 
'  dissolved  into  tears,'  the  door  of  the  enclosure  opened  wide  to  re- 
admit the  princess,  who,  after  turning  to  the  assembly  and  making 
a  deep  curtsey,  re-entered  the  convent  while  the  royal  musicians 
chanted  the  hymn  Gloriosa  Domina.  Inside  the  cloister  Madame 
Louise  headed  the  procession  with  an  '  air  of  triumph.'  On  reaching 
the  nuns'  choir  she  knelt  between  the  prioress  and  Marie  Antoinette 
to  reply  to  the  usual  questions,  put  to  her  by  the  Nuncio,  and  in  her 
turn  to  beg  for  '  the  Mercy  of  God,  the  Poverty  of  the  Order,  and  the 
Companionship  of  her  sisters.'  After  this  she  retired  to  an  adjoining 
room  to  be  clothed  in  the  Carmelite  habit,  her  '  beloved  serge.'  When 
she  came  back  to  the  grille  the  congregation  could  not  contain  a 
murmur  of  emotion  at  the  change.  She  now  received  the  leather 
girdle,  scapular,  and  mantle  from  the  trembling  hands  of  the  weeping 
Dauphiness,  and  then  prostrated  herself  on  the  ground,  while  the 
prioress  sprinkled  her  with  holy  water,  and  Sister  Teresa  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, she  '  who  was  dead  and  still  lived,'  rose  to  embrace  her  Carmelite 
sisters  and  to  begin  her  religious  life.  The  King  had  felt  unable  to 
assist  at  the  touching  ceremony,  and  when  he  next  visited  the  convent 
he  was  much  moved  to  see  his  child  in  her  habit.  '  Well,  then,  my 
dear  daughter,  you  really  wish  to  renounce  all  your  rights,'  he  ex- 
claimed. '  Oh  no,  dear  papa,'  replied  the  novice,  kissing  him,  '  I 
shall  hold  to  my  dearest  right,  for  I  shall  always  be  your  devoted 
daughter.'  '  As  to  that  right,  my  dear  heart,'  returned  Louis,  '  it  is 
engraved  in  ineffaceable  characters.' 

After  the  year's  noviceship  Madame  Louise  made  her  solemn  vows 
on  the  12th  of  September,  1771.  She  pronounced  them  with  a  loud 
and  joyful  voice,  and  immediately  after  the  service  hastened  to 
send  the  good  news  to  the  King  in  the  following  terms  :  '  I  write 
to  you,  dear  papa,  with  the  same  pen  with  which  I  signed  my  vows, 
to  tell  you  of  my  happiness  and  to  assure  you  that  I  will  never  forget 
that  I  owe  it  entirely  to  your  goodness  to  me.' 

On  the  1st  of  October  she  received  the  black  veil  of  a  professed 
Carmelite.  The  ceremony  was  solemn  and  beautiful  as  before,  and 
after  the  veil  had  been  blessed  by  the  Nuncio  it  was  offered  to  Madame 
Louise  by  the  Comtesse  de  Provence,  who  was  '  accompanied  by  sixty 
ladies  of  the  Court.'  This  was  the  last  appearance  of  Sister  Teresa  of 
St.  Augustine  before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  She  had  reached  the 
haven  of  her  desires,  and  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  prayer  and 
penance,  and  to  enjoy  that  peace  which,  as  she  had  experienced,  the 
world  cannot  give.  Almost  directly  after  her  profession  Madame 
Louise  was,  to  her  own  great  surprise,  made  Mistress  of  Novices,  and 
the  experience  she  had  gained  in  her  own  long-sought-for  vocation 
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was  to  help  her  to  form  others  for  religious  life  ;  but  she  was  over- 
whelmed at  the  thought  of  her  unworthiness,  and  could  only  comfort 
herself  by  the  reflection  that  '  there  is  no  better  school  for  virtue  than 
to  be  obliged  to  preach  it  to  others.' 

'  My  sisters,'  she  said,  '  I  shall,  perhaps,  not  be  able  to  talk  much 
to  you.  I  will  know  how  to  act ;  let  us  encourage  each  other.'  And 
again :  '  Let  us  never  consider  whether  the  action  we  are  going  to 
perform  pleases  us  or  not,  but  only  whether  the  rule  requires  it,  and 
if  God  asks  it  of  us.'  From  this  point  of  view  nothing  seemed  trivial 
and  everything  became  worth  doing  well.  Madame  Louise  was  never 
tired  of  speaking  of  little  virtues.  *  Remember,'  she  would  say,  '  to 
the  end  of  your  life  that  your  mistress  never  ceased  to  recommend 
fidelity  in  little  things  ;  if,  indeed,  one  can  term  little  observances 
the  practice  or  neglect  of  which  brings  one  nearer  to  God  or  farther 
from  Him  here,  and  on  which  is  to  depend  in  heaven  our  nearness  to 
His  throne.'  With  her  usual  humility  and  common-sense  combined, 
she  corrected  a  young  novice  who  blamed  herself  for  treating  her  with 
disrespect,  saying,  '  for,  after  all,  you  are  Madame  Louise.'  '  Madame 
Louise  is  dead  and  is  left  outside,'  rejoined  her  mistress.  To  another, 
who  felt  discouragement,  she  said  with  her  charming  smile  :  '  Ah, 
yes,  my  child.  To  sweep  always,  to  scrub  always,  ever  to  mortify 
and  constrain  oneself ;  but  we  will  stick  to  it,  you  and  I,  and  till 
death.' 

'  They  are  angels,'  she  said  of  her  novices,  '  but  they  must  become 
saints,  and  saints  to  save  sinners.'  Her  thoughts  were  never  absent 
from  her  father.  '  Can  the  King  see  my  vocation  without  being 
touched  by  God's  grace,  without  returning  to  Him.' 

From  the  first  she  had  done  all  she  could  to  facilitate  his  visits  to 
the  convent,  and  to  make  them  of  use  to  him.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Nuncio  a  door  had  been  made,  communicating  with  a  little  room 
outside  the  enclosure  which  was  arranged  for  Louis,  and  here  he  could 
come  quietly  and  without  attendance.  He  was  very  curious  to  observe 
the  virtues  and  practices  of  the  religious,  and  could  not  believe  that 
they  would  not  accept  any  mitigation  in  their  fare  until  convinced 
by  the  refusal  of  several  of  the  nuns  to  take  some  coffee  which  he 
offered  them  with  his  own  hands.  '  I  cannot  think  how  you  can  be 
so  content  in  such  a  hard  life  '  he  would  say,  shaking  his  head.  '  My 
life  is  austere,  it  is  true,'  Madame  Louise  would  reply,  '  but  the 
thought  that  I  am  here  for  the  salvation  of  those  I  love  brings  con- 
solation.' 

By  degrees  the  King  began  to  understand  and  sympathise  better 
with  the  high  aspirations  of  his  daughter,  and  to  realise  that  she  could 
wish  for  no  relaxations  of  her  rule.  One  day,  therefore,  when  the 
cook  complained  to  him  that  Madame  Louise  had  refused  some  soup 
which  was  better  than  that  given  to  the  other  nuns,  Louis  replied, 
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'  She  did  well.'  The  good  sister,  who  was  becoming  accustomed  to 
royalty,  answered  simply,  '  Very  well,  sire,  as  you  side  with  her  I 
shall  tell  you  nothing  in  future.'  When,  in  1772,  Madame  Louise 
was  elected  prioress  of  the  convent  the  news  was  taken  at  once  to 
Versailles  by  the  Bishop  of  Dax.  Louis  was  greatly  pleased,  especially 
at  the  votes  having  been  unanimous,  and  went  to  congratulate  his 
daughter,  who  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  a  little  word  in  season. 
'  Though  my  kingdom  is  very  narrow,'  she  remarked,  '  I  know  that 
before  God  to  govern  is  a  great  responsibility.'  The  King  was  ageing, 
and  his  days  were  indeed  drawing  to  a  close,  and  in  April  1774  he  was 
seized  with  mortal  illness  at  the  Trianon.  Although  the  nature  of  the 
disease  was  still  uncertain,  the  doctor  urged  him  to  return  home. 
'  Sire,  it  is  at  Versailles  that  you  should  be  ill ' ;  and  hardly  had  Louis 
been  moved  when  virulent  small-pox  declared  itself.  Few  death- 
bed scenes  surpass  in  horror  those  of  the  unhappy  King,  although  the 
devotion  of  his  daughters  and  of  his  attendants  was  truly  admirable. 
We  can  easily  realise  Madame  Louise's  anguish  when  the  news  of  her 
father's  illness  reached  her,  but  with  her  strong  faith  and  confidence 
in  God  she  did  not  lose  courage  and  redoubled  her  prayers  and  penances. 
The  Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed  and  the  community  remained  in 
constant  prayer.  '  Remember  that  the  King  is  dying,'  she  said. 
'  I  came  here  for  his  salvation  and  mine  ;  can  I  do  too  much  for  this 
beloved  soul  ? '  On  the  4th  of  May  she  wrote  :  '  This  is  the  Feast  of 
St.  Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  my  patron,  and  to-morrow 
is  the  day  of  his  conversion,  and  I  hope  I  shall  find  myself  the  daughter 
of  another  Augustine.' 

Unable  to  go  to  her  father,  she  sent  him  the  crucifix  which  she  had 
received  from  the  Pope.  Louis  understood  the  message  and  said  : 
'  I  recognise  her  well  in  this.'  Presently  the  news  for  which  Madame 
Louise  had  so  longed  reached  her.  Louis  had  shown  signs  of  true 
repentance,  had  been  to  confession  several  times,  and  had  received 
Holy  Communion.  His  chief  almoner  in  his  presence  and  in  his  name 
had  made  a  public  act  of  reparation  for  the  scandals  of  his  life.  '  I 
would  have  wished  to  be  able  to  say  it  myself,'  said  the  dying  monarch, 
who  remained  conscious  to  the  last. 

'  What  a  consolation !  My  joy  is  complete.  The  good  God  is  the 
Master.  I  am  ready  for  everything,'  were  Madame  Louise's  words. 
She  still  hoped  for  recovery  even,  '  as  God  has  taken  possession  once 
more  of  the  heart  of  my  poor  father ' ;  but  this  hope  was  not  realised. 
On  the  10th  of  May  the  King  expired,  and  Madame  Louise  received 
the  news  during  the  time  of  the  '  great  silence.'  Unwilling  to  disturb 
her  community,  she  spent  the  night  in  her  cell,  on  her  knees,  in  tears, 
praying  for  her  father. 

The  King's  death  marks  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  Madame  Louise. 
We  have  not  space  here,  nor  is  it  the  place,  to  enter  into  the  full  history 
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of  her  religious  life,  or  to  describe  fully  her  growth  in  that  perfection 
which  has  led,  in  our  own  day,  to  the  introduction  of  her  cause  in  Rome. 
As  we  have  said  before,  Madame  Louise  found  no  smooth  path  to 
heroic  virtue  ;  but  by  her  courage  and  love  of  God  she  triumphed 
over  difficulties  and  gained  peace  by  victory.  She  avowed  that  some- 
times, during  her  noviciate,  the  convent  appeared  to  her  like  a  prison, 
and  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  leaving ;  but  thankfulness  for  her 
vocation  was  her  predominating  thought. 

One  must  be  a  religious  to  understand  fully  the  joy  it  brings.  To  think 
from  whence  God  has  drawn  me,  the  youngest  of  all  my  sisters  !  How  rare  it 
is  for  the  daughters  of  kings  to  be  nuns  !  In  the  fourteen  centuries  that  the 
monarchy  has  existed  I  am  the  eighteenth ;  and  since  the  days  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  daughter  became  a  religious,  there  has  been  no  other  daughter  of  a  king. 
.  .  .  When  I  think  of  this  I  am  touched  to  tears  by  the  thought  of  the  grace 
I  have  received  and  of  my  own  cowardice. 

When  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  paid  Madame  Louise  a 
visit,  he  remarked  to  her  :  '  Truly,  Madame,  I  would  rather  be  hanged 
than  live  here  as  you  live.' 

*  If  we  think  of  what  our  Saviour  suffered  for  us,'  she  replied,  *  a 
Carmelite's  life  seems  easy ;  believe  my  double  experience ;  I  have  the 
right  to  pronounce  that  the  Carmelite  is  happier  in  her  cell  than  the 
princess  in  her  palace.' 

When  another  royal  personage,  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  came  to  see 
her,  he  exclaimed  at  the  sight  of  the  poverty  of  the  princess's  cell : 
'  But  it  is  here  that  she  sleeps  better  than  at  Versailles,  andiias  become 
fat,  as  you  see,'  playfully  rejoined  Madame  Louise. 

Although  kings  and  princes  are  allowed  permission  to  visit  en- 
closed convents,  Madame  Louise,  far  from  desiring  the  disturbances 
caused  by  such  guests,  would  shake  her  head,  '  deploring  the  mania 
for  travelling  which  takes  princes  from  their  homes.  One  has  never 
seen  such  "  travelling  kings  "  as  in  this  century,'  she  added. 

Of  Madame  Louise's  connexion  with  her  relations  we  find  charming 
glimpses  in  Monsieur  de  Grandmaison's  book.  When  the  Dauphin 
(Louis  the  Seventeenth)  was  born  the  Carmelites  behind  their  grilles 
participated  in  the  country's  joy,  and  his  great-aunt  took  pleasure  in 
repeating  at  recreation  the  verses  devised  by  the  Dames  de  la  Halle 
in  the  baby's  honour.  Madame  Elizabeth  felt  a  special  attraction  for 
her  nun-aunt,  and  they  possessed  a  similarity  and  strength  of  character 
which  one  can  but  regret  was  not  shared  by  the  King.  There  is  a 
pretty  story  told  about  one  of  Madame  Elizabeth's  visits  to  the 
convent. 

The  young  princess  arrived  quite  early,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  wait  at  table  on  the  nuns.  Leave  being  granted,  she  put  on  an 
apron  and,  after  kissing  the  ground,  went  to  the  '  Tour  '  to  receive  the 
dishes.  At  first  all  went  well,  but  as  she  was  distributing  the  portions 
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the  tray  slipped  and  a  dish  fell  to  the  ground.  Her  embarrassment 
was  extreme.  To  relieve  her  the  august  princess  said  :  '  My  niece,  after 
such  a  gaucherie  the  culprit  should  kiss  the  floor.'  This  the  princess 
hastened  to  do,  and  then  cheerfully  resumed  her  office  of  waitress. 

As  the  years  rolled  on  and  the  clouds  of  impiety  and  revolution 
obscured  the  traditions  of  the  France  of  her  youth,  Madame  Louise 
suffered  keenly,  and  in  the  end  it  affected  her  health.  After  hearing 
of  the  decree  of  November  1787,  which  opened  the  door  to  heresy, 
and  granted  in  effect  the  principle  of  civil  marriage,  she  could  not 
conceal  her  suffering,  '  of  which  she  was  no  longer  mistress.'  '  This 
news  has  given  me  a  strange  shock,'  she  said ;  and  when  she  who 
never  complained  was  obliged  to  own  to  great  pain,  '  It  is  my  fault,' 
she  declared  ;  '  I  am  too  sensitive.' 

Three  days  later,  as  the  oppression  increased,  the  convent  doctor 
was  sent  for ;  but  Madame  Louise  felt  that  she  was  dying,  and  wrote 
to  her  sister,  Madame  Adelaide,  enclosing  a  note  for  the  King,  '  to  be 
given  to  him  after  my  death.'  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  December 
she  had  herself  carried  down  to  the  chapel  and  received  Holy  Com- 
munion at  the  Community  Mass,  but  had  such  difficulty  in  getting 
back  that  she  could  not  refuse  to  be  taken  to  the  infirmary,  which  she 
did  not  leave  again.  The  next  night  was  very  agitated.  She  was 
offered  the  privilege  of  having  Mass  said  in  the  infirmary,  but  from 
humility  would  not  accept :  '  No  distinctions  for  me,'  she  said,  smiling ; 
'  in  life  and  in  death  a  simple  Carmelite.' 

Madame  Adelaide's  physician,  Dr.  Maloet,  came  to  see  her,  from 
which  Madame  Louise  drew  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  hope, 
and  begged  to  receive  the  Last  Sacraments.  While  conscious  she 
thought  only  of  consoling  her  daughters,  who  could  not  conceal  their 
grief.  '  My  sisters,  my  sisters,'  she  said,  '  do  not  be  unhappy ;  I  hope 
you  will  all  follow  where  I  am  going.'  And  to  the  priest  who  attended 
her,  '  Courage,  courage  ;  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  sweet  to  die.' 

After  some  hours  of  delirium  her  great  soul  passed  to  its  reward 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  26th  of  December  1787. 

Madame  Louise  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  convent  chapel, 
but  her  body  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  peace.  Under  the 
pretext  of  '  wanting  cannons  to  defend  the  country '  the  Convention 
ordered,  in  1793,  that  the  tombs  of  the  ci-devant  Kings  and  Queens 
should  be  rifled  and  the  leaden  coffins  sent  to  the  national  foundries. 
Hearing  that  close  to  St.  Denis  there  existed  the  modest  tomb  of 
Madame  Louise,  the  workmen  were  sent  to  the  deserted  convent, 
where  they  found  the  body  of  Madame  Louise  in  her  Carmelite  habit, 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  pit  in  which  the  other  royal  corpses  were 
interred ;  but  when  in  1817  these  were  reverently  reburied,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  recognise  the  remains  of  Madame  Louise,  and  her 
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name  could  only  be  added  to  the  list  inscribed  with  the  names  of  her 
ancestors.  It,  however,  lives  in  the  hearts  of  her  countrymen,  and 
has  left  us  an  imperishable  memory. 

M.  M.  MAXWELL-SCOTT. 

P.S. — If  we  have  not  discussed  the  few  accusations  which  have 
been  made  against  Madame  Louise  of  meddling  with  politics,  &c., 
it  is  because  the  history  of  her  life  is,  we  think,  the  best  reply  to  what 
Monsieur  de  Grandmaison  calls  the  m'disances  of  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  '  The  secret  anecdotes,  the  anonymous  allusions, 
and  the  souvenirs,  edited  forty  years  after  events.' 

M.  M.  M.-S. 
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LINNAEUS 


THE  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Linnaeus,  held  at  Upsala  last  June,  when  representatives  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  indeed  from  all  the  Universities  of  Europe,  were 
present,  was  in  many  ways  a  memorable  one,  and  while  doing  honour 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  at  the  same  time  recalled  to  mind  his 
immense  services  to  science.  A  short  account  therefore  of  his  career 
should  not  be  inappropriate  or  uninteresting.  Fortunately  there  is 
no  lack  of  material  dealing  with  his  life  and  labours.  A  considerable 
literature  has  gathered  around  his  writings ;  while  in  addition  to 
several  more  or  less  authentic  biographies  he  left  behind  him  a  diary, 
or  autobiography,  full  of  interesting  details,  and  not  destitute  of 
touches  here  and  there  which  reveal  the  unquestioned  fact  that  the 
great  naturalist  was  not  unconscious  of  the  eminence  to  which  he  had 
attained. 

Carl  Linnaeus — the  family  name  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
a  large  linden-tree  which  stood  near  the  ancestral  home — was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  pastor  of  Stenbrohult  in  Sweden,  and  was  born  on 
the  24th  of  May  1707,  '  a  delightful  season  of  the  year  in  the  calendar 
of  Flora,'  as  he  afterwards  notes  in  his  autobiography,  '  being  between 
the  months  of  frondescence  and  florescence.'  Almost  from  infancy, 
'  before  he  was  well  out  of  his  mother's  arms,'  he  evinced,  we  learn,  a 
strong  partiality  for  flowers.  When  hardly  four  years  old  he  chanced 
one  day  to  accompany  his  father,  who  '  was  an  uncommon  lover  of 
rare  plants,'  to  a  rural  festival,  where  in  the  evening  the  pastor  dis- 
coursed to  some  of  the  company  on  the  properties  of  orchids.  Young 
Carl  listened  attentively,  and  '  from  that  time  never  ceased  harassing 
his  father  with  questions  about  the  name  and  nature  of  every  plant 
he  met  with.'  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  allotted  a  little  garden  of 
his  own,  which  he  quickly  stored  with  weeds  and  wild-flowers  from 
the  neighbourhood  around. 

In  due  time  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  '  Latin  school '  with  a  view  to 
his  eventually  becoming  a  minister.  His  love  of  botany,  however, 
stood  seriously  in  the  way  of  his  theological  studies.  His  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  collecting  and  examining  plants,  and  in  reading  books 
on  botanical  subjects.  It  became  at  length  abundantly  clear,  to  the 
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great  disappointment  of  his  parents,  that  young  Linnaeus  was  unfitted 
for  the  pastoral  office,  and,  on  the  advice  of  his  tutor,  the  good  pastor 
of  Stenbrohult  actually  entertained  the  idea  of  apprenticing  his  son 
to  a  tailor  or  shoemaker.  This  design  was  happily  frustrated  by  one 
Dr.  Kothmann — the  first  of  many  patrons  who  befriended  our  naturalist 
— who,  perceiving  the  lad's  aptitude  for  science,  offered  to  take  him 
into  his  own  house,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  medical  profession. 
From  the  home  of  this  generous  patron,  who  instructed  him  in  phy- 
siology and  introduced  him  to  the  works  of  Tournefort,  Linnaeus 
at  the  age  of  twenty  went  up  to  the  University  of  Lund  to  continue 
his  medical  education.  There  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  the  dis- 
tinguished physician,  Stobaeus,  to  whom  he  quickly  endeared  himself 
by  his  assiduous  attention  to  study.  After  a  year's  residence  at 
Lund,  Linnaeus  determined,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Rothmann,  to 
remove  to  Upsala,  where  greater  facilities  were  afforded  for  medical 
studies.  Before  long,  however,  Linnaeus  found  himself  in  dire 
poverty.  His  parents  were  unable  to  help  him,  and  pupils  he  could 
not  obtain.  He  was  obliged,  he  tells  us,  to  trust  to  chance  for  a  meal ; 
and  with  regard  to  dress  was  driven  to  such  straits  that  he  was  glad 
to  wear  the  cast-off  clothing  of  his  fellow-students,  and  when  his 
boots  needed  repair  to  patch  them  himself  with  brown  paper  or  the 
bark  of  trees.  It  happened,  however,  one  day  in  the  autumn  of  1729, 
whilst  he  was  intently  examining  some  plants  in  the  academical 
garden,  '  there  entered  a  venerable  old  clergyman  who  asked  him 
what  he  was  about,  whether  he  was  well  acquainted  with  plants, 
whence  he  came,  and  how  long  he  had  been  prosecuting  his  studies.' 
The  answers  of  Linnaeus  to  these  inquiries  made  so  favourable  an 
impression  on  the  mind  of  his  aged  interrogator,  who  proved  to  be  the 
learned  Dr.  Celsius,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University,  that 
he  asked  the  poorly-clad  student  to  accompany  him  to  his  home. 
Happy  results  followed.  The  Professor,  who  was  engaged  upon  his 
famous  treatise  on  the  plants  of  the  Bible,  and  who  needed  some 
literary  assistance,  invited  the  co-operation  of  Linnaeus,  and  offered 
him  board  and  lodging  in  his  own  house,  and  the  full  use  of  his  library, 
which  was  especially  rich  in  botanical  works.  Not  long  afterwards, 
falling  in  with  a  review  of  Vaillant's  Discours  sur  la  structure  des  fleurs, 
the  thoughts  of  Linnaeus  were  directed  to  the  essential  importance 
of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  the  outcome  of  which  was  a  little  treatise 
on  what  afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  the  sexual  system  of  plants. 
He  presented  the  manuscript  to  Dr.  Celsius,  who  at  once  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Rudbeck,  Professor  of  Botany.  The  latter  was  so 
struck  with  the  originality  of  the  composition  that  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  introduced  to  the  author,  with  the  gratifying  result  that 
a  few  months  later,  Linnaeus,  though  only  a  student,  was  appointed 
deputy  to  the  aged  Professor.  He  began  his  lectures  without  delay, 
set  about  re-arranging  the  academical  garden,  and  also  instituted 
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regular  botanical  excursions,  which  beforellong  were  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  private  pupils.  At  this  period,  he  tells  us,  not  a 
moment  of  his  time  was  unoccupied  :  his  mornings  were  devoted  to 
lecturing  and  private  teaching,  and  his  evenings  to  working  at  the  new 
botanical  system  he  had  conceived ;  while  he  also  began  several  of 
those  works  which  afterwards  rendered  his  name  famous. 

The  great  success  which  attended  his  lectures  at  Upsala  unfor- 
tunately excited  the  jealousy  of  certain  members  of  the  University, 
which  at  length  rendered  his  position  so  intolerable  that  in  1732  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  visit  Lapland 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  natural  productions  of  that  country. 
The  journey  occupied  some  five  or  six  months,  during  which  he  tra- 
velled, mostly  on  foot,  over  4000  English  miles,  and  endured,  he 
tells  us,  '  more  hardships  and  dangers  than  in  all  the  travels  he  after- 
wards undertook.'  On  several  occasions  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
crossing  swollen  rivers  or  mountain  torrents,  and  once,  when  searching 
for  plants  on  a  hillside,  '  one  of  the  Finmarkers  inhabiting  the  coast 
shot  at  him,  but  missed  his  aim.'  The  story  of  this  expedition,  which 
he  afterwards  published  in  Swedish,  contains  many  details  of  striking 
interest  with  regard  to  the  condition  and  customs  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  region  ;  while  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
at  this  early  period  of  his  career,  the  list  of  plants,  of  which  he  found 
a  large  number  never  before  described,  is  arranged  according  to  the 
sexual  system,  which  he  afterwards  brought  to  such  perfection. 
On  his  return  to  Upsala,  finding  that  the  opposition  to  his  teaching  had 
rather  increased  than  otherwise,  Linnaeus  retired  to  Fahlun,  where 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  li velihood  by  medical  practice,  and  where 
he  became  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Dr.  Browallius,  Chaplain 
to  the  Governor.  It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  if  he  was  to 
succeed  in  his  profession  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  doctor's 
degree,  which  at  that  time  was  usually  obtained  by  Swedish  students 
at  the  University  of  Harderwyk  in  Holland. 

Acting  therefore  on  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Linnaeus  who  was 
now  twenty-eight  years  of  age  proceeded  to  Harderwyk,  where 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  his  degree.  In  Holland, 
however,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  patronage  and  interest  of 
the  celebrated  physician  Boerhaave,  he  was  destined  to  remain  three 
years — a  period  of  much  importance  in  the  life  of  our  naturalist. 
Through  the  munificence  of  successive  patrons  he  was  enabled  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  botanical  investigation  and  literary  work. 
His  Systema  Naturae  was  published  at  the  expense  of  one  Dr.  Grono- 
vius.  For  nearly  a  year  he  resided  with  Dr.  Burmann,  the  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Amsterdam.  On  the  recommendation  of  Boerhaave, 
he  was  engaged  by  a  wealthy  banker  named  Clifford  to  re-arrange 
his  magnificent  garden  at  Hartecamp,  where,  we  learn  from  the 
Diary 
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Linnaeus  lived  like  a  prince,  had  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the  world  under 
his  inspection,  obtained  permission  to  procure  all  the  plants  that  were  wanted 
in  the  garden,  and  such  books  as  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  library  ;  and,  of 
course,  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  he  could  wish  for  in  his  botanical  labours,  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  day  and  night. 

In  the  summer  of  1736,  at  the  expense  of  his  patron,  Linnaeus 
visited  England,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  our  botanists, 
and  of  viewing  the  gardens  of  Chelsea  and  Oxford.  He  carried  with 
him  a  letter  of  introduction,  quaintly  expressed  in  Latin  (now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum),  from  the  venerable  Boerhaave  to  our 
great  collector  and  naturalist,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  which  may  be  trans- 
lated as  follows  :  '  Linnaeus,  who  bears  this  letter,  is  alone  worthy 
of  seeing  you,  alone  worthy  of  being  seen  by  you.  He  who  shall  see 
you  both  together,  shall  see  two  men  whose  like  will  scarcely  ever  be 
found  in  the  world.'  In  spite,  however,  of  this  warm  encomium, 
Linnaeus  did  not  receive  the  welcome  he  naturally  expected ;  the 
aged  baronet  being  evidently  displeased  at  the  innovations  in  system 
and  nomenclature  introduced  by  the  younger  botanist.  At  Oxford, 
too,  he  at  first  met  with  little  encouragement.  The  learned  Dillenius, 
editor  of  the  enlarged  edition  of  Ray's  Synopsis,  and  Professor  of 
Botany  at  the  University,  received  him  with  much  haughtiness  and 
suspicion,  as  '  the  young  man  who  confounds  all  botany.'  On  further 
acquaintance,  however,  Dillenius  was  so  impressed  with  his  know- 
ledge and  ability  that  '  he  detained  him  at  Oxford  a  month,  without 
leaving  Linnaeus  an  hour  to  himself  the  whole  day  long,  and  at  last 
took  leave  of  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  after  having  given  him  the 
choice  of  living  with  him  till  his  death,  as  the  salary  of  the  professor- 
ship was  sufficient  for  them  both.'  On  the  whole,  Linnaeus  seems 
to  have  been  much  gratified  by  his  brief  visit  to  England.  The 
wealth  of  wild  flowers  pleased  him  greatly,  especially  the  vast  expanse 
of  golden  gorse  on  Putney  Heath.  He  was  much  impressed,  too, 
with  the  splendid  collections  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  of  Sherrard, 
while  he  received  a  large  number  of  rare  specimens  from  the  botanic 
gardens  of  Oxford  and  Chelsea  with  which  to  enrich  his  patron's 
garden  at  Hartecamp. 

At  length  it  became  necessary  that  Linnaeus  should  find  some 
settled  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  He  determined  therefore 
to  leave  Holland,  and  to  establish  himself  as  a  physician  at  Stockholm. 
At  first  he  met  with  much  disappointment.  He  who  was  regarded  as 
Princeps  Botanicorum  abroad  found  no  honour  among  his  own  country- 
men. '  If  Linnaeus  had  not  been  in  love,'  we  read, '  he  would  certainly 
have  left  Sweden.'  But  before  long  '  adversity  ceased  to  persecute, 
and  after  many  clouded  days  the  sun  broke  through  his  obscurity.' 
He  obtained  a  large  medical  practice,  '  as  much  as  all  the  other 
physicians  in  Stockholm  collectively.'  His  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Moraeus  followed  in  the  summer  of  1739,  and  several  public 
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appointments  were  conferred  upon  him.  Still  Linnaeus  was  not 
satisfied.  '  Once,'  he  said,  '  I  had  plants  and  no  money ;  now  I  have 
money  and  no  plants.' 

The  goal  of  his  ambition  was  not,  however,  far  distant.  In  1740 
the  chair  of  botany  at  Upsala  fell  vacant  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
aered  Professor  Rudbeck.  Linnaeus  at  once  became  a  candidate  for 

O 

the  post,  which  nevertheless  was  given  to  his  old  rival  Rosen,  whose 
claims  by  reason  of  long  residence  it  was  difficult  for  the  University 
to  pass  over.  But  in  the  following  year  Linnaeus  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  medicine,  which,  by  an  arrangement  confirmed  by  the 
king,  he  was  allowed  to  exchange  with  Professor  Rosen  for  that  of 
botany.  Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  Linnaeus  obtained 
'  the  very  post  he  desired  of  all  others  in  the  world ' ;  his  merits  were 
now  recognised  in  every  European  country ;  and  henceforth  his  life 
could  be  dedicated  to  the  science  that  he  loved.  In  the  autumn  of 
1741  he  removed  with  his  wife  and  infant  son  to  Upsala,  which  was 
to  be  his  constant  residence  till  his  death,  thirty-seven  years  later. 
He  inaugurated  the  duties  of  his  professorship  by  delivering  before 
the  University  a  Latin  oration  on  '  The  benefits  of  travelling  in  one's 
own  country ' — one  of  the  most  animated  of  his  many  utterances. 
He  immediately  set  to  work  to  carry  out  many  needful  reforms.  The 
botanic  garden  was  rearranged  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  new  green- 
houses were  erected ;  while  his  own  residence  was  '  converted  from 
a  veritable  owls'  nest  into  a  lodging  fit  for  a  professor.'  The  new 
garden  was  quickly  stocked  with  rare  and  choice  specimens,  collected 
by  friends  and  disciples  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Dillenius  sent 
plants  from  Oxford,  and  Jussieu  from  Paris ;  while  consignments 
arrived  from  Siberia,  India,  and  America.  Six  years  after  liis  appoint- 
ment we  find  from  the  published  catalogue  that  the  garden  contained 
1100  species  of  plants  in  addition  to  those  indigenous  to  Sweden. 
As  a  teacher  Linnaeus  attracted  large  numbers  of  students  to  the 
University ;  and  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  rare  faculty 
of  inspiring  others  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  he  himself  pos- 
sessed. Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  career  of  our 
great  naturalist  than  the  way  in  which  he  gained  the  affection  of  his 
pupils.  In  the  course  of  time  he  had,  as  he  tells  us,  '  pupils  in  every 
part  of  the  world  in  constant  communication  with  him.'  His  botanical 
excursions  became  a  recognised  part  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

During  the  summer  term  he  took  out  with  him  about  200  pupils,  who  col- 
lected plants  and  insects,  made  observations,  shot  birds,  kept  minutes,  and  after 
having  botanised  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  in  the  evening, 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  returned  with  flowers  in  their  hats,  and  accom- 
panied their  leader,  with  drums  and  trumpets,  through  the  city  to  the  garden. 

But  the  labours  of  Linnaeus  were  not  confined  to  the  lecture-room, 
the  botanic  garden,  and  the  natural  history  excursions  :  his  literary 
productions  were  immense.  During  his  three  years'  residence  in 
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Holland  he  had  published  a  number  of  works  in  which  his  new  system 
of  botany  was  clearly  exhibited.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
his  Classes  Plantarum,  including  the  famous  '  fragment '  which  fore- 
shadowed the  natural  arrangements  of  plants  ;  his  Bibliotheca  Botanica  ; 
his  Genera  Plantarum,  in  which  the  sexual  system  is  completely 
unfolded,  and  which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Flora  Lapponica, 
and  the  Hortus  Cliffortianus,  the  '  most  splendid '  of  his  works.  After 
his  settlement  as  Professor  of  Botany  at  Upsala,  Linnaeus  issued 
revised  editions  of  some  of  these  earlier  writings,  while  other  and 
even  more  important  works  came  from  his  pen.  In  1751  appeared 
his  Philosophia  Botanica,  -which  may  be  regarded  as  the  text-book 
of  Linnaean  botany.  In  this  work,  composed  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils,  in  order  that  the  terms  and  principles  of  his  system 
might  be  explained  in  one  volume,  Linnaeus  in  a  masterly  manner 
surveys  the  whole  field  of  botany.  In  those  chapters  especially  which 
treat  of  the  principles  of  systematic  botany,  '  the  strong  side  of  his 
intellect  appears  with  splendid  effect ' ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know, 
as  Pulteney  says,  whether  we  ought  to  admire  most  his  inventive 
power,  or  thai?  exquisite  scientific  arrangement  which  he  has  given  to 
the  whole.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  we  meet  with  several  curious 
chapters  of  a  practical  nature,  on  such  subjects  as  forming  an  her- 
barium, as  conducting  botanical  excursions,  as  laying  out  a  botanic 
garden,  as  the  idea  of  a  complete  botanist.  It  is  of  this  work  that 
Rousseau  said,  '  It  is  the  most  philosophical  book  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.'  Two  years  later  Linnaeus  published  his  Species  Plantarum, 
in  which  volume  he  first  employed  what  he  calls  trivial  names,  that  is, 
single  Latin  words  to  express  the  species  as  distinguished  from  the 
genus  of  a  plant.  He  thus  became  the  real  founder  of  the  binary 
method  of  nomenclature,  and  in  this  respect  his  services  to  science 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Among  his  numerous  other  writings  one 
at  least  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  For  many  years  he  had 
spent  his  spare  moments  on  a  work  which  was  to  embrace  the  whole 
realm  of  Nature.  His  plan  as  regards  the  vegetable  kingdom  had 
already  been  exhibited  in  various  publications,  such  as  the  Genera 
Plantarum,  and  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Systema  Naturae.  At  length, 
in  1766,  appeared  the  first  volume,  which  was  followed  by  two  volumes 
more,  of  the  twelfth  and  final  edition  of  this  work — the  Systema 
Naturae,  perhaps  the  grandest  and  most  important  of  his  writings — 
what  he  himself  speaks  of  as  '  an  excellent  performance.'  Nature  is 
divided  into  three  kingdoms — mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal ;  and  the 
whole  work  displays  an  extent  of  knowledge,  together  with  a  genius 
for  classification,  and  a  brilliancy  of  description,  such  as  are  difficult 
to  exaggerate. 

From  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Botany  at 
Upsala,  honours  fell  thickly  upon  Linnaeus.  He  had  already  been 
received  into  the  Imperial  Academy,  under  the  classic  name  of  Dios- 
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corides  secundus.  Medals  were  struck  in  his  honour.  Most  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe  gave  him  academic  distinctions.  In  1753, 
the  King  of  Sweden  created  him  a  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  and  a 
few  years  later  granted  him  letters  of  nobility,  when  he  changed  his 
name,  in  accordance  with  the  Swedish  custom,  to  Von  Linne.  The 
coat-of-arms  which  he  then  assumed  was  appropriate  and  suggestive. 
The  shield  was  divided  into  three  fields,  denoting  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Nature  ;  in  the  middle  was  an  egg,  in  allusion  to  his  fundamental 
position  '  omne  vivum  ex  ovo,'  while  the  crest  was  the  humble  plant 
(Linnaea  borealis)  inseparably  associated  with  his  name,  and  the 
motto  Famam  extendere  factis.  After  more  than  thirty  years'  unin- 
terrupted success  as  Professor  of  Botany  at  Upsala,  Linnaeus'  health 
broke  down.  He  was  seized  one  morning  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  as 
he  was  lecturing  in  the  botanic  garden.  This  stroke  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  We  read  in  the  Diary,  '  Linnaeus  limps,  can 
hardly  walk,  speaks  unintelligibly,  and  is  scarcely  able  to  write.' 
A  second  seizure  followed,  and  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  passed 
in  a  painful  condition  of  mental  and  physical  decay.  His  death  at 
length  occurred  on  the  10th  of  January  1778,  a  few  weeks  after  that 
of  the  celebrated  Haller,  and  he  was  buried,  with  much  state  and 
solemnity,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Upsala. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  services  of  Linnaeus  to  science, 
the  chief  stress  must  undoubtedly  be  laid  on  his  marvellous  powers 
of  classification  and  of  description.  '  He  might,'  says  Professor  Sachs 
in  his  masterly  sketch  of  the  writings  of  Linnaeus,  '  almost  be  said 
to  have  been  a  classifying,  co-ordinating,  and  subordinating  machine.' 
His  great  merit  consisted,  not  so  much,  as  in  the  case  of  Darwin, 
in  the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  as  in  the  wonderful  skill  with 
which  he  gathers  up  and  fuses  together  all  that  was  serviceable  in  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors.  The  ideas  on  which  his  theories  are 
based  may  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  the  works  of  Cesalpino, 
Jung,  Ray,  Bachmann,  and  Tournefort,  but  it  was  Linnaeus  who 
recognised  their  importance,  and  developed  them  with  the  skill  of  a 
master.  *  We  are  often  astonished  to  see  the  thoughts  of  those 
writers,  which  in  their  own  place  look  unimportant  and  incomplete, 
fashioned  by  Linnaeus  into  a  living  whole.'  Even  the  theory  of 
sexuality  in  plants  had  already  been  suggested  by  Millington,  Grew, 
and  other  botanists,  and  indeed  clearly  demonstrated  by  Camerarius, 
but  the  importance  of  the  fact  remained  unrealised  until  Linnaeus 
founded  upon  it  his  famous  artificial  system.  And  with  this  genius 
for  classification  there  was  combined  a  power  of  terse  and  accurate 
description  such  as  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  any  writer.  With 
him  descriptive  botany  assumed  an  entirely  new  form.  He  possessed 
the  faculty  of 

framing  precise  and  striking  descriptions  of  species  and  genera  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  by  means  of  a  few  marks  contained  in  the  smallest 
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possible  number  of  words.  Indeed  (says  Professor  Sachs),  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  service  which  he  rendered  both  to  botany  and  to  zoology  lies  in  the 
certainty  and  precision  which  he  introduced  into  the  art  of  describing. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  he  was  the  founder  of  what  is  known 
as  the  binomial  nomenclature,  a  method  of  naming  organisms  still  in 
universal  use,  and  one  which  has  changed  the  whole  '  realm  of  natural 
history '  from  chaos  to  order.  '  What  was  done  for  geography  by 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,'  says  the  late  Professor  Earle,  '  was 
done  for  botany  by  the  Linnaean  system,  for  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  it  was  rendered  possible  to  speak  of  the  object-matter  of  the 
science  in  unmistakable  terms.'  That  the  sexual  system  associated 
with  his  name  was  artificial,  Linnaeus  openly  admitted.  '  I  have 
never  pretended,'  he  writes  to  Haller,  '  that  the  method  was  natural.' 
Moreover,  he  repeatedly  declares  that  to  discover  the  natural  system 
should  be  the  aim  chief  of  botanists.  '  A  natural  system,'  he  says 
in  his  Philosophia  Botanica,  '  is  the  first  and  last  object  to  be  aimed 
at  by  botanists.  A  perfect  system  of  this  kind  should  group  plants 
allied  in  habit,  mode  of  growth,  properties,  and  uses.'  And  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  of  such  a  system 
Linnaeus  left  a  sketch,  in  which  he  first  clearly  established  no  less 
than  sixty-five  truly  natural  groups  or  families  of  plants.  And  it  was 
by  adopting  the  principle  indicated  in  this  sketch  or  '  fragment ' 
that  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  succeeding  botanists,  were  enabled  to 
further  develop  that  system  which  is  now  recognised  as  the  natural 
one  in  the  vegetable  world. 

In  glancing  at  the  more  personal  aspects  of  the  life  and  services  of 
Linnaeus,  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  pass  over  his  vanity  and  love 
of  fame.  This  weakness,  or  '  infirmity  of  noble  mind,'  finds  frequent 
illustration  in  the  pages  of  his  autobiography.  We  are  there  told, 
for  instance,  that  the  Almighty  permitted  him  to  visit  His  secret 
council-chambers,  to  see  more  of  the  creation  than  any  mortal  before 
him,  and  gave  him  greater  knowledge  of  natural  history  than  anyone 
had  hitherto  acquired.  No  person,  we  learn,  had  ever  proved  himself 
a  greater  botanist  or  zoologist,  had  ever  written  more  works  in  a  more 
precise  and  methodical  manner,  had  ever  become  so  celebrated  all 
over  the  world,  or  was  ever  chosen  into  a  greater  number  of  scientific 
societies.  '  The  Lord  hath  been  with  him,'  he  tells  us,  '  whithersoever 
he  hath  walked,  and  hath  cut  off  his  enemies  from  before  him,  and 
hath  made  him  a  name  like  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are  on  the 
earth.'  Much  more  to  a  like  effect  might  be  quoted  from  the  pages  of 
the  Diary,  but  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  same  tendency  the 
following  legend,  inscribed  beneath  one  of  his  portraits,  may  be  quoted  : 
'  Deus  creavit :  Linnaeus  disposuit.'  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  conscious  as  Linnaeus  undoubtedly  was  of  his  unique 
position  in  the  scientific  world,  no  man  ever  showed  a  stricter  regard 
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for  truth  or  a  more  generous  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  other  men. 
In  his  Classes  Plantarum,  where  he  sums  up  the  achievements  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  realm  of  botany,  he  never,  as  Professor  Sachs  has 
pointed  out,  betrays  a  trace  of  jealousy,  but  often  indeed  speaks  of 
their  work  in  terms  of  the  warmest  respect  and  admiration.  Again, 
with  regard  to  his  opponents — and  that  Linnaeus  suffered  much  from 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  scientific  world  will  not  be  denied — hia 
attitude  was  marked  by  much  wisdom  and  dignity.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  advice  of  his  venerable  friend  Boerhaave,  he  wisely  determined 
to  abstain  from  controversy,  and  he  never  answered  his  detractors 
no  matter  how  virulent  their  invective.  Time,  as  he  said  to  Haller, 
is  too  valuable  to  be  spent  in  disputes. 

And  that  the  mind  of  Linnaeus  was  animated  by  a  truly  religious 
instinct  will  not  be  questioned.  Over  the  door  of  his  lecture-room 
he  caused  the  motto  to  be  inscribed — '  Innocue  vivito  :  Numen  adest ' ; 
and  he  always  endeavoured,  he  tells  us,  to  trace  his  '  science  to  its 
Author.'  This  feeling  is  displayed  in  many  passages  of  his  writings, 
and  more  than  once  we  meet  with  glowing  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
Providence  for  that  taste  for  science  and  natural  history  with  which 
he  had  been  gifted,  and  which  had  added  so  much  to  the  delight  and 
interest  of  his  existence.  A  strange  and  striking  illustration  of  the 
religious  aspect  of  his  character  is  to  be  found  in  his  treatise  on  the 
'  Nemesis  Divina,'  which  he  bequeathed  in  manuscript  to  his  son, 
with  the  request  that  it  should  never  be  published. 

Among  other  characteristics  of  the  great  naturalist  may  be  men- 
tioned his  keen  recognition  of  the  value  of  time.  During  the  summer 
months  he  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
even  in  the  winter  to  begin  his  day's  work  at  six.  Not  an  hour,  as 
we  have  seen,  would  he  spend  in  controversy.  Every  available  moment 
must  be  devoted  to  his  beloved  science.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
he  even  considered  it  waste  of  time  to  learn  foreign  languages.  '  Time,' 
he  said,  '  is  never  bought  so  dear  as  when  people  go  abroad  for  the 
sake  of  languages.'  He  made,  it  appears,  no  attempt  himself  to  learn 
English  or  French,  or  even  Dutch,  although  he  '  staid  in  Holland 
three  whole  years.'  '  Linnaeus'  time,'  we  read,  '  did  not  allow  him 
to  study  languages.'  We  further  learn  that  he  never  ventured  to 
procrastinate,  for  he  considered  '  time  as  the  most  uncertain  thing  in 
the  world.'  For  the  fine  arts  he  cared  but  little,  and  his  ear  was  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  music.  The  one  interest  of  his  life  was  the 
investigation  of  Nature,  and  to  this  object  his  whole  time  was  dedi- 
cated. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  conclusion  that  in  several  of  the 
numerous  portraits  of  Linnaeus  a  sprig  of  the  lowly  Lapland  flower, 
Linnaea  borealis,  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  appropriately  introduced 
into  the  picture.  In  the  famous  portrait  once  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  great  naturalist  is  represented  as  holding 
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a  specimen  in  his  hand ;  and  this,  too,  is  his  attitude  in  the  picture 
prefixed  to 'the  Philosophia  Botanica,  which  Linnaeus  considered  his 
best  likeness.  In  another  well-known  portrait  he  wears  the  flower 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat.  Of  peculiar  interest  to  all  botanists 
is  this  little  northern  plant,  '  long  overlooked,  depressed,  lowly, 
flowering  early,'  which  Linnaeus  first  found  at  Lycksele,  on  the  29th  of 
May  1732,  and  afterwards  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  species 
whereby_to  transmit  his  name  to  future  ages. 

JOHN  VAUGHAN. 
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THE    AUTHENTICITY    OP    ANCIENT 
LITERATURE,    SECULAR    AND    SACRED 

(Concluded) 


IT  is  now  time  to  consider  what  is  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
evidence  available  for  the  books,  especially  the  disputed  books  —  the 
'A.vTi\£y6fj,sva  —  of  the  New  Testament.  For  it  must  be  a  wholly 
unscientific  spirit  that  would  accept  a  secular  literature  upon  slight 
evidence  and  would  reject  a  sacred  literature  in  spite  of  stronger 
evidence.  Remembering  then  the  authorities  which  are  held  to 
accredit  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity  —  even  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Tacitus  (for  where  would  the  history  of  Greek 
philosophy  be  without  the  one,  or  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
without  the  other  ?)  —  let  me  take,  first  of  all,  the  most  doubtful  of 
all  the  books  included  within  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  — 
viz.  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  has  lately 
subjected  that  Epistle  to  a  careful  examination.  He  does  not  believe 
in  its  genuineness.  Neither  do  I.  '  The  only  conclusion,'  he  says, 
'  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  evidence,  external  and  internal,  is 
that  2  Peter  is  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle,  but  is  a  document  which 
must  be  assigned  to  the  second  century.' 

But  what  is  the  evidence  for  the  canonicity  and  authenticity 
of  the  Epistle  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  fourth  century  the 
Epistle  was  recognised  everywhere  throughout  the  Christian  Churches 
as  St.  Peter's,  except  perhaps  in  the  Syrian  Church.  I  do  not  mean 
that  all  Christian  writers  of  the  fourth  century  agreed  in  receiving  it  — 
Eusebius  himself  declares  his  doubt  concerning  it  —  but  it  was  in  his 
time  generally  received;  it  was,  in  his  own  words, 


In  the  third  century  the  Epistle  finds  less  attestation.  It  is 
not  cited  by  any  Western  Patristic  writer.  There  is  good  reason  — 
not  indeed  entirely  conclusive  reason  —  drawn  from  a  well-known 
passage  of  Eusebius  for  believing  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  com- 
mented upon  it,  as  a  canonical  writing,  in  his  Hypotyposeis.  Origen, 
if  Eusebius  is  to  be  trusted,  certainly  knew  of  its  existence  and  knew 
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that  it  purported  to  be  a  writing  of  St.  Peter,  although  he  speaks 
of  it  as  '  disputed.'  It  was  accepted  in  some  Churches  or  by  some 
Christian  writers  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Egyptian  Churches  either  in 
the  third  century  or  soon  afterwards,  possibly  even  in  the  Roman 
Church.  More  than  this  it  would  not  be  right  to  say. 

In  the  sub-apostolic  literature — i.e.  in  the  Christian  literature  of 
or  just  after  the  second  century — there  are  two  passages,  one  of  the 
Clementine  Recognitions,  the  other  of  the  Acts  of  Peter,  which  contain, 
or  have  been  regarded  as  containing,  quotations  from  or  allusions 
to  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  examine 
them  here.  In  neither  of  them,  unfortunately,  is  the  text  free  from 
doubt.  And  apart  from  them  the  Epistle  passes  unnoticed  in  the 
second  century. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  then,  is  not  admitted,  even  by 
sober  modern  critics,  to  be  a  genuine  apostolic  writing.  Four  centuries 
and  a  half  from  the  date  of  its  composition,  if  St.  Peter  was  its  author, 
the  external  evidence  in  its  support  is  ample  and  widespread.  A 
century  and  a  half  from  the  date  of  its  composition  there  is  evidence, 
but  not  unshakable,  in  its  support.  Yet,  in  default  of  earlier  evidence, 
its  authenticity  cannot  be  said  to  be  supported  in  such  a  manner  or 
to  such  an  extent  as  merits  the  confidence  of  the  Church. 

But  what  of  the  testimony  upon  which  the  credit  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  or  of  Tacitus  depends  ? 

I  pass  from  the  so-called  Second  Petrine  Epistle  to  the  books 
which  have  in  all  the  whole  New  Testament  been  the  subjects  of  the 
longest  and  the  fiercest  controversy — I  refer  to  the  Gospel  and  the  three 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  all  traditionally  associated  with  the 
name  of  St.  John.  How  these  books  are  interrelated  ;  whether  they 
are  or  can  all  be  writings  of  the  same  hand,  and,  if  they  are  not  so, 
which  of  them  are  Johannme  and  which  are  not ;  how  many  Johns 
there  were  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
and  whether  of  these  more  than  one  were  probably  contributors  to 
the  Johannme  literature  as  it  now  stands  in  the  New  Testament — 
all  these  are  questions  with  which  I  am  not  specially  concerned.  It 
is  to  the  evidence  for  this  literature  that  my  inquiry  relates. 

And  here,  if  I  may  begin  with  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  rests  upon  larger  or  better 
attestation. 

Zahn,  indeed,  has  asserted  that  no  certain  trace  of  the  Apocalypse 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  But  even  if  it  be 
granted — and  the  admission  is  a  generous  one — that  neither  Ignatius 
nor  Barnabas  can  be  said  to  show  an  unmistakable  acquaintance  with 
the  Apocalypse,  there  is  abundant  proof  of  its  circulation  and  recogni- 
tion among  the  Christian  Churches  alike  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  as 
early  as  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century. 

Papias  refers  to  it — at  least  if  the  word  of  the^commentator  Andreas, 
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bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  may  be  taken  as  true  ;  and  Papias, 
according  to  Irenaeus,  was  a  pupil  of  St.  John. 

Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  it  not  only  as  a  canonical  book,  but  as  the 
work  of  '  a  man  named  John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Christ.' 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  about  170  A.D.,  is  stated  by  Eusebius  to 
have  written  a  work — perhaps  a  commentary — on  '  the  Apocalypse 
of  John,'  Sardis  being  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  to  which  the  Apo- 
calypse was  originally  sent. 

Irenaeus,  writing  probably  some  ten  years  later,  refers  to  the 
Apocalypse.  He  cites  it  frequently  as  the  writing  of  '  John,'  and  he 
quotes  the  testimony  borne  to  it  by  persons  who  were  themselves 
acquainted  with  its  author — such  persons,  we  may  suppose,  as  Poly- 
carp  and  Papias. 

It  is  natural  to  connect  with  the  name  of  Irenaeus  the  well-known 
Letter  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons.  That  Letter  was  written 
in  177  A.D.  ;  it  was  addressed  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  it  the  Apocalypse 
is  described  as  '  Holy  Scripture,'  and  as  such  is  cited  as  often  as  five 
times,  once  in  the  formula  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
commonly  apply  to  the  canonical  books,  '  that  the  Scripture  may  be 
fulfilled '  (rtva  r)  ypa(f>r)  TrXrjpwdrj). 

Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  the  Apocalypse  freely.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  '  Scripture '  and  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle ;  more  than  once 
he  alludes  to  it  in  the  formula,  '  as  John  says  in  the  Apocalypse.' 
The  time  of  Clement's  literary  activity  may  be  roughly  said  to  be 
A.D.  190-203,  the  years  during  which  he  was  head  of  the  Catechetical 
School  in  Alexandria. 

'  At  Rome,'  says  Dr.  Swete,  the  most  recent  English  commentator 
on  the  Apocalypse,  '  there  is  some  reason  to  think '  it  '  was  known 
even  before  the  coming  of  Justin.'  It  is  probable — so  have  Lardner 
and  Westcott  both  held — that  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  not  less  in 
its  language  than  in  its  imagery,  betrays  its  author's  familiarity  with 
the  Apocalypse. 

The  Muratorian  Fragment,  dating  professedly  from  a  time  soon 
after  the  Shepherd,  shows  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John — in  distinction 
from  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter — to  have  been  anciently  recognised 
and  received  at  Rome. 

At  Carthage  Tertullian  makes  quotations  from  eighteen  out  of 
the  two-and-twenty  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse ;  he  calls  it  '  Scrip- 
ture ' ;  he  defines  it  as  being  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John. 

No  doubt  there  were  Christian  writers,  both  orthodox  and  heretical, 
who  set  themselves  against  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse — e.g. 
Gaius,  the  Roman  Christian  of  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  to 
whom  Hippolytus  addressed  his  celebrated  reply ;  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, the  pupil  of  Origen  ;  and  still  earlier  Marcion  and  the  Alogi. 
But  Origen  himself,  and  like  him  Cyprian,  remained  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  Johannine  authorship. 
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From  the  time  of  Hippolytus  the  Western  Church  never  wavered. 
All  the  Western  lists  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  contain  the  Apocalypse. 
The  great  Fathers  of  the  West — Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Inno- 
cent— accepted  it,  and  accepted  it  as  being  the  work  of  St.  John. 

The  Eastern  Church  displayed  more  hesitation.  In  it  the  genuine- 
ness or  the  canonicity  of  the  Apocalypse  was  an  open  question  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  But  even  in  the  East 
there  were  famous  names  among  its  early  supporters  ;  and  slowly  the 
doubts  respecting  it  were  dispelled,  and  the  East  followed  the  West 
in  yielding  a  credit — which  has  never  since  been  shaken — to  its 
authenticity. 

In  approaching  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or,  as  the  Church  has  ever 
called  it,  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
entering  upon  difficult  and  dangerous  ground. 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  violence  of  the  attacks 
upon  the  traditional  date  and  origin  of  the  Gospel  is  due  rather  to 
the  plenitude  of  its  theology  or  to  the  difficulty  of  harmonising  it 
with  the  Synoptic  Gospels  than  to  any  deficiency  in  the  evidence 
sustaining  it.  But  I  have  no  concern  with  anything  but  the  historical 
literary  facts.  I  have  to  inquire  simply  and  solely  what  is  the  evidence 
available  for  the  Gospel,  and  how  it  compares  with  the  evidence  for 
other  ancient  books. 

To  me  it  has  always  been  a  surprise  that  in  the  long  history  of 
theological  dispute  over  the  Fourth  Gospel  no  larger  measure  of 
support  has  been  accorded  by  scholars  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times 
to  the  theory  which  I  find  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
its  character — viz.  that,  while  it  represents  the  teaching  of  St.  John, 
yet  it  received  its  actual  shape  from  the  hand  of  one  of  his  pupils. 
I  feel  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  is  his. 
Yet  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  he  actually  wrote  it.  But 
even  Professor  Drummond,  whose  recent  book  I  so  highly  value,  is 
against  me,  as  much  as  Zahn,  Jiilicher,  Wernle,  Westcott,  Sanday. 

Nobody  alleges  that  the  Fourth  Gospel,  even  if  it  was  written 
by  St.  John,  can  be  earlier  than  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century 
A.D.  Bishop  Westcott  thinks  it  may  be  referred  with  much  proba- 
bility '  to  the  last  decennium  of  the  first  century,  and  even  to  the 
close  of  it.' 

On  the  other  hand,  nobody — at  least  no  sensible  critic — doubts 
that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  four  documents  called 
the  Gospels  were  received,  as  authentic  and  authoritative,  by  the 
Church  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and  that  these  documents 
were  the  present  Gospels  of  or  according  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
St.  Luke,  and  St.  John.  If,  then,  St.  John  lived,  according  to  the 
well-known  Asiatic  tradition  recorded  by  Irenseus,  '  as  late  as  the 
times  of  Trajan ' — i.e.  until  some  time  between  98  and  117  A.D.,  it 
follows  that  within  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  his  death  the  testi- 
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mony  to  the  Johannine  authorship  or  origin  of  the  Gospel  is  complete 
and  conclusive.  If  somebody  else  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  it 
must  have  been  written,  published,  circulated,  and  accepted  by  the 
whole  Christian  world  as  St.  John's  within  that  period  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  But,  difficult  as  the  hypothesis  of  such  a 
forgery  is  in  itself,  it  becomes  vastly  more  difficult  if  that  period  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century  itself  affords  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the 
Church  in  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel. 

Let  me  refer,  then,  to  the  sub-apostolic  writers.  I  need  take  only 
the  earliest  among  them,  working,  as  it  were,  backwards  towards  the 
lifetime  of  the  Apostle  himself. 

Tatian  was  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr.  In  his  Discourse  to  the 
Greeks  the  following  passages  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — John  i.  1,  3,  5  ; 
iv.  24 — are  explicitly  cited,  one  of  them  with  quite  remarkable 
definiteness.  The  date  of  the  Discourse  is  now  generally  placed 
somewhere  between  160  and  170  A.D. 

But  Tatian's  name  derives  its  chief  distinction  in  ecclesiastical 
history  from  his  harmony,  or,  as  Eusebius  calls  it,  his  '  compilation 
and  collection  '  (crvvdtysidv  riva  KOI  a-vvayoojtjv)  of  the  Gospels,  which 
is  known  as  the  Diatessaron.  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as  being  '  in  the 
possession  of  some  persons  even  now ' — i.e.  in  his  own  day.  The 
Diatessaron  cannot  be  far  removed  in  date  from  the  Discourse  to  the 
Greeks ;  it  may  well  be  a  little  earlier.  I  cannot  now  narrate  the 
romantic  circumstances  in  which  the  long-lost  text  of  the  Diatessaron 
has  been  lately  recovered.  It  is  enough  to  say,  as  a  result  of  modern 
scholarship,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  was 
published,  there  were  four  canonical  Gospels,  and  four  only,  known 
to  the  Christian  Church,  and  one  of  these  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ; 
in  fact,  his  scheme  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  based  on  St.  John. 

Justin  Martyr  was  Tatian's  teacher.  But  his  writings,  or  those  of 
them  which  bear  principally  upon  the  Fourth  Gospel — viz.  his  first 
Apology  and  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho — were  composed  about  150  A.D. 
In  them  he  frequently  quotes  the  Memoirs  or  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles 
or  Memoirs  Composed  by  the  Apostles  and  their  Followers;  once,  if 
the  text  of  the  passage  is  correct,  he  calls  them  Gospels.  Nobody 
who  reads  Justin's  words — especially  perhaps  the  passage  about  the 
avajswrja-is  in  Apology,  i.  ch.  61 — can  doubt  the  intimacy  of  the 
relation  between  his  writings  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  he  borrowed  from  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
or  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  him.  And  the  obvious 
answer — the  only  answer  which  would,  I  think,  be  given  in  the  absence 
of  theological  prepossession — is  that,  as  his  own  pupil  and  as  Christian 
writers  earlier  than  his  own  pupil  were  plainly  indebted  alike  in 
theology  and  in  phraseology  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  so,  too,  was  Justin 
himself. 

^he  Muratorian  Fragment  not  only  includes  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
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but  recounts  the  circumstances  in  which  St.  John,  at  the  instance  of 
his  fellow-disciples,  undertook  to  write  it.  If  the  generally  received 
date  of  the  Fragment  be  admitted,  the  testimony  which  it  affords  to 
the  recognition  of  the  Gospel  at  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  becomes  valuable  at  this  point ;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  it, 
as  the  date  of  the  Fragment  is  disputed.  Still,  upon  no  theory  can 
the  Fragment  be  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  century. 

I  pass  to  the  important  name  of  Papias.  For  his  life  and  writings 
Eusebius  is  the  sole  authority.  According  to  Eusebius,  Papias  was 
bishop  of  Hierapolis  and  a  contemporary  of  Polycarp.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  born  between  60  and  70  A.D.,  and  that  he  wrote  his 
Exposition  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord — the  book  which  Eusebius  quotes 
— about  130  A.D.,  although  Dr.  Harnack  would  give  it  a  somewhat 
later  date.  The  Exposition  was  a  book  in  five  volumes ;  and  it 
is  from  the  fourth  volume  that  Eusebius  makes  the  long  quotation 
which  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  book  itself.  The  quotation 
contains  a  direct  reference  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  There 
is  no  such  reference  to  the  Gospel.  But  from  the  order  in  which  the 
earliest  witnesses  and  disciples  of  the  Saviour  are  named,  it  seems 
evident  that  Papias  recognised  the  authority  of  the  Gospel.  And 
the  acute  argument  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  essay  upon  the  Silence 
of  Eusebius  tends  to  prove  that  Eusebius,  or  Papias  as  he  is  known 
from  Eusebius,  so  far  from  failing  to  acknowledge  the  genuineness 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  acknowledged  it  too  confidently  to  think  of 
emphasising  it. 

Papias,  as  Eusebius  states  upon  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  was, 
like  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  St.  John.  In  his  person  the  evidence  for 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  disciples 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

Polycarp's  name  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  owing  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  St.  John.  He 
was  bishop  of  Smyrna ;  he  lived,  therefore,  in  or  near  the  scene  of 
St.  John's  ministry.  Irenseus,  in  the  letter  to  Florinus  which  Eusebius 
has  preserved,  speaks  of  Polycarp's  '  personal  intimacy  with  John 
and  with  the  rest  who  had  known  the  Lord.'  '  The  miracles  and 
doctrine  of  the  Lord,'  he  adds,  '  were  held  by  Polycarp,  in  consistency 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  he  received  them  from  the  eye-witnesses 
of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.' 

But  did  Irenseus  include  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  '  Holy  Scrip- 
tures '  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  did  ;  for  in  his  great  work  on  the  Refuta- 
tion of  Heresies  he  makes  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  quotations  from 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  And  what  is  true  of  Irenseus  is  presumably  true 
of  Polycarp  also. 

If,  then,  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  known,  and  known  as  the  work 
of  the  Apostle  John,  to  Polycarp,  it  was  known  to  one  who  had  been 
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the  pupil  of  St.  John  himself,  and  who,  if  he  suffered  martyrdom,  as 
M.  Waddington  has  shown,  in  155  A.D.,  must  have  been  at  least  thirty 
years  of  age  when  St.  John  died. 

It  should  be  added  that  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
brief  as  it  is,  contains  an  indisputable  quotation  from  1  John  iv.  2. 

I  come  next  to  Ignatius.  His  seven  letters,  if  they  were  written 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  cannot  be  later  than  116  A.D.  It 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  evidence  of  Johannine  influence,  and  especially 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  his  letters  to  the  Romans,  the  Magnesians, 
and  the  Philadelphians ;  and,  as  Ignatius  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was,  even  at  that  early  date, 
received  and  recognised  as  canonical,  and  therefore  as  St.  John's, 
not  only  in  and  near  Ephesus,  but  apparently  throughout  the  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  refer  only  to  the  Didache  of  The  Twelve  Apostles. 
The  Didache  must  be  a  very  early  Christian  document — how  early  I 
do  not  venture  to  decide ;  it  may  be  the  most  ancient  writing  in  the 
post-apostolic  literature.  It  contains  quotations  from  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  It  does  not  contain  any  quotation  from 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  My  own  opinion  respecting  it  is  not  of  high 
value.  It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  its  author  was  familiar,  if  not 
with  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself,  yet  at  least  with  the  Johannine  teaching 
as  contained  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Dr.  Harnack,  I  am  glad  to  think, 
does  not  dispute  the  close  relation  of  the  Didache  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
at  least  in  the  matter  of  the  Eucharist. 

In  my  brief  exposition  of  the  literary  case  for  the  Fourth  Gospel 
I  have  purposely  omitted  (1)  all  the  evidence  derivable  from  heretical 
sources ;  (2)  all  such  orthodox  evidence  as  lies  open  to  serious 
question. 

Thus  the  case  for  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  actually  a  good  deal  stronger 
than  I  have  put  it.  But,  as  it  stands,  it  amounts  to  this — that  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  believed  to  be  St.  John's,  can  be  traced  backwards 
by  an  unbroken  chain  of  evidence,  through  the  second  Christian 
century,  to  the  contemporaries,  and  pupils,  and  intimate  friends  of 
St.  John  himself. 

I  need  say  no  more.  Or  I  need  only  ask :  Is  there  any  scholar 
who,  on  grounds  of  literary  evidence,  will  accept  the  literature  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  will  accept  it  as  a  whole,  and  yet  will  reject 
the  Fourth  Gospel  ? 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  and  perhaps  unnecessary,  in  this  paper  to 
examine  the  evidence  for  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament — 
or  even  for  the  Epistles  of  St.  John — with  the  same  elaboration  as 
has  been  applied  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse. 

All  that  I  can  do  is  to  make  a  summary  statement  of  the  witnesses 
who  may  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  particular  books.  In 
making  Jeven  this  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Lardner's 
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Credibility  of  the  Gospel^History — a  work  which,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot 
said,  needs  to  be  supplemented,  but  has  not  been  supplanted,  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  Apologetics.  As  before,  I  shall  work  backwards, 
and  I  shall  cite  no  authority  before  Origen — i.e.  none  of  later  date 
than  one  whose  birth  falls  well  within  the  second  century  A.D. 

Origen  then  recognises  '  four  Evangelists,'  and  they  are  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  for  he  quotes  them  all  by  name. 
He  refers  often  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  being  the  work  of  St. 
Luke.  Nearly  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
as  St.  Paul's,  he  cites  repeatedly.  He  cites  also  '  the  Epistle  ascribed 
to  James,'  the  First  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Jude  (not,  however,  without  some  doubt  of  its  authenticity),  and 
the  Apocalypse,  which  he  describes  expressly  as  St.  John's.  There 
is  no  quotation  from  2  Peter — at  least  in  Origen's  Greek  works — or 
from  2  and  3  John. 

Tertullian,  whose  central  date  may  be  taken  to  be  210  A.D.,  men- 
tions four  Gospels  as  universally  received  in  the  Christian  Church  of 
his  time.  He  gives  the  names  of  the  four  Evangelists — Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  John — and  states  that  two  of  them  were  Apostles  and 
two  apostolical  men.  He  quotes  the  Acts,  calling  it  commentarium 
LUCCB.  The  following  Epistles  he  quotes  either  as  '  Paul's '  or  as 
'  the  Apostle's ' — viz.  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  1  and  2  Timothy. 
Ephesians  he  quotes  not  as  St.  Paul's,  but  with  the  description  '  another 
Epistle  which  we  have  inscribed  to  the  Ephesians,  but  the  heretics 
to  the  Laodiceans.'  Whatever  be  the  cause,  he  does  not  refer  to 
Philemon.  Perhaps  that  Epistle,  owing  to  its  brevity  or  to  the 
speciality  of  its  subject,  may  have  afforded  him  no  material  for 
quotation.  He  quotes  the  Hebrews,  and  ascribes  it  to  Barnabas. 
He  quotes,  too,  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Apocalypse 
he  regards  as  having  been  written  by  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
St.  John.  On  the  other  hand,  his  writings  reveal  no  knowledge  of 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  or  of  2  Peter,  or  of  2  and  3  John.  But 
Lardner  seems  hardly  to  exaggerate  when  he  concludes  his  scrutiny 
of  Tertullian's  writings  in  the  words  : 

There  are  perhaps  more  and  larger  quotations  of  the  small  volume  of  the 
New  Testament  in  that  one  Christian  author  than  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero, 
though  of  so  uncommon  excellence  for  thought  and  style,  in  the  writers  of  all 
characters  for  several  ages. 

In  passing  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  I  cite  an  authority  whose 
remaining  works  are  believed  to  have  been  composed  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  second  century  A.D. 

In  his  extant  writings  he  often  quotes  the  four  Gospels,  and  quotes 
them  by  the  names  of  the  Evangelists.  He  mentions  Romans,  1  and 
2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  1  Thessalonians,  1  and 
2  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Hebrews  all  expressly  as  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
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Philippians  and  2  Thessalonians  he  names  as  writings  of  '  the  Apostle  ' 
or  '  the  Apostle  of  the  Lord.'  Like  Tertullian,  he  omits  Philemon, 
probably  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  does  he  make  any  certain  refer- 
ence to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  He  quotes  1  Peter  as  St.  Peter's 
and  1  John  as  St.  John's  by  name.  He  does  not  quote  2  Peter  or 
2  and  3  John,  although  it  seems  that  he  recognised  more  Epistles  of 
St.  John  than  one.  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  he  cites  expressly  as 
the  work  of  St.  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
St.  John. 

I  do  not  add  the  emphatic  statement  of  Eusebius  as  to  Clement's 
recognition  of  '  all  the  canonical  Scriptures,  not  omitting  those  that 
are  contradicted.' 

The  testimony  of  Irenseus  goes  back  to  a  still  earlier  date,  possibly 
to  178  A.D.  He  recognises  in  many  passages  the  four  Gospels,  and 
the  Evangelists  as  the  authors  of  them.  He  recognises  the  Acts  as 
canonical,  and  attributes  it  to  St.  Luke.  All  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
except  Philemon,  he  quotes  again  and  again.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  he  knew,  but  he  did  not  feel  sure  that  it  was  St.  Paul's. 
He  recognises  also  James,  1  Peter,  1  and  2  John;  the  Apocalypse 
he  cites  frequently  as  'the  Revelation  of  John,  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord.'  Only  2  Peter,  3  John,  and  Jude  he  does  not  acknowledge — 
or  at  least  he  does  not  quote. 

Justin  Martyr  carries  the  chain  of  evidence  back  to  150  A.D.  or 
even  earlier.  His  relation  to  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has 
been  already  considered.  The  other  three  Gospels  he  quotes  freely, 
but  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  more  often  than  St.  Mark.  In  his 
two  Apologies  and  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  there  occur  passages 
which  evince  by  their  language  his  familiarity  with^Romans,  1  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Hebrews.  The  Apocalypse  he 
describes  as  written  by  '  a  man  from  among  us,  by  name  John,  one 
of  the  Apostles  of  Christ.' 

Of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius  I  have  already  spoken.  Their  names, 
or  their  extant  writings,  belong  to  the  early  days  of  the  second  century. 

Polycarp  shows  knowledge  of  1  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Philippians. 
All  these  he  quotes.  There  are  also  in  his  writings  coincidences  of 
language  with  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  Acts,  Romans,  1  and  2  Corin- 
thians, Galatians,  Ephesians,  1  Timothy,  1  Peter,  and  1  John. 

Ignatius,  even  in  the  shorter  recension  of  his  Epistles,  quotes 
Ephesians,  and  refers  to  St.  Matthew,  Romans,  1  Corinthians,  and, 
strangely  enough,  Philemon. 

St.  Clement's  Epistle  belongs  to  the  first  century ;  and  in  it  he 
quotes  1  Corinthians,  and  by  coincidences  of  language  exhibits  his 
acquaintance  with  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  Romans,  1  and  2  Corin- 
thians, Hebrews,  James,  and  1  Peter. 

Finally,  the  Didache  offers  some  instructive  evidence.  Whether  the 
rather  late  date  which  Dr.  Harnack  assigns  to  it — 140-168  A.D. — be 
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accepted  or  not,  his  critical  analysis  of  its  contents  remains  important. 
He  holds  that  by  TO  svayysXtov  or  TO  svayyeXiov  TOV  Kvpiov  the 
author  meant  a  written  document,  well  known  in  the  Churches.  Of 
twenty-three  passages  which  he  tabulates  he  traces  seventeen  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Ten  of  these  seventeen  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  the  author  possessed  the  text  of  St.  Matthew  in  its  present 
form. 

The  Didache  by  its  contents  presupposes  not  only  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  but  that  Gospel  as  to  some  extent  enriched  by  St.  Luke's. 
Curiously  enough — for  the  fact  may  throw  some  doubt  upon  one  of 
the  best  established  results  of  modern  scholarship — it  exhibits  no 
point  of  immediate  contact  with  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 

In  the  Didache  there  is  no  evidence  of  familiarity,  according  to 
Harnack,  with  St.  John's  Gospel  as  a  written  document.  But  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  writer  had  moved  in  the  Christian  circle 
from  which  emanated  some  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  the 
Gospel.  In  the  whole  conception  of  the  Eucharist,  and  especially  of 
the  Lord's  petitions  connected  with  its  institution,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  Didache  are  at  one.  And,  apart  from  these  coincidences  of 
matter,  Harnack  enumerates  and  examines  as  many  as  twelve  parallels 
of  language  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Didache. 

In  bringing  this  long  paper  to  a  close,  let  me  recapitulate  the 
argument  which  runs  through  it. 

I  claim  that  the  New  Testament,  as  an  ancient  writing,  should  be 
treated  like  any  other  ancient  book.  If  it  is  so  treated,  then  whatever 
canons  of  evidence  are  sufficient  for  the  authenticity  of  classical 
literature  are  sufficient  for  that  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  unscientific  to  make  demands  of  evidence  for  one  part  of  ancient 
literature  which  are  not  made  for  another  part.  No  evidence  for 
or  against  ancient  literature  is  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  external 
evidence ;  and  the  external  evidence  in  behalf  of  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  except  perhaps  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (where  the 
deficiency  of  evidence  is  easily  intelligible)  and  the  Second  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  exceeds,  and  in  many  instances  vastly  exceeds,  the 
corresponding  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  for  the  great  mass  of 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 

J.  E.  C.  WELLDON. 
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WHAT  I  LEARNT  AT   THE  SALON 
D'AUTOMNE 


THE  Autumn  Salon,;;relying  too  much  at  ,the  beginning  on  the  extrava- 
gance of  some  of  its  performances,  is  distinguished  to-day  by  the  variety 
and  the  high  worth  of  its  aims.     Its  exhibition,  held  in  the  vast  and 
gay  and  stately  chambers  of  the  Grand  Palais,  is  of  necessity  so  large 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  exact  from  all  contributors  an  exalted 
standard  of  quality,  and  therefore  no  small  part  of  the  show  consists 
of  Art  popularised,  of  Art  vulgarised,  of  ideas  appropriated  and  diffused 
— of  the  application  by  hands  comparatively  unskilled  of   conven- 
tions of  which  the  utility  and  beauty  were  discovered  by  gifted  men. 
Imitativeness  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  modern  exhibition, 
as  it  is  of  all  exhibitions  which  are  large.     But  another  characteristic — 
and  at  the  beginning  especially — was  an  originality  sometimes  natural 
and  spontaneous,  sometimes  determined,  deliberate,  and  artificial. 
Here  then  was  the  place  both  for  freshness  and  for  extravagance — 
here  much  more  than  at  either  of  the  Salons  of  May — the  older  official, 
'  Les  Artistes  Fran9ais  ' ;  the  newer,  the  '  Societe  Nationale.'     There 
was — there  is  to-day  even — much  to  avoid ;  there  is  also  something 
to  seek.    Yet  when  I  spoke  of  the  '  variety  '  and  of  the  '  high  worth  ' 
of  the  Autumn  Salon's  aims,  it  was  not  exclusively,  nor  even  chiefly, 
of  recent  successful  experiment  that  I  was  thinking. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  variety  secured  by  the  inclusion,  in  each 
annual  show,  of  a  collection  supposed  to  be  representative  of  some 
real  Master  of  a  Past  never  remote — of  a  Past  not  so  far  from  us  but 
that  it  may  be  felt  as  an  inspiration  now.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  gallery  devoted  to  Courbet — Courbet,  that  man  of  supple 
and  sound  talent,  who  so  surprisingly  reconciled  a  certain  conservatism 
with  a  certain  initiative  :  Courbet,  so  bold  and  yet  so  charged  with 
the  traditions  that  in  much  of  his  work  he  went  back,  not  to  Rousseau 
or  Constable,  but  to  the  great  Seventeenth  Century — to  Ruysdael  with 
his  stream  and  torrent,  his  dark-grey  rock  and  his  skies,  now  quiet, 
now  storm-driven.  Very  much  of  Courbet's  landscape,  of  the  valley 
of  the  Doubs,  of  his  own  native  place,  Ornans,  of  the  ravines  and 
steep  hillsides  that  press  cmshingly  on  Besangon,  owns  that  influence 
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of  an  Art  now  Classic — finds  its  conventions  to  be  a  not  unacceptable 
and  a  not  inconvenient  formula  for  the  expression  of  observation 
independent  and  fresh.  And  Courbet's  work,  in  each  one  of  its 
different  phases,  has  been  recognised,  none  the  less,  as  itself  the 
inspirer  of  much  that  is  most  frank  and  fearless  in  the  work  of  To-day. 

This  year,  that  part  of  the  Autumn  Salon  which  offers  the  interest 
of  retrospect,  and  brings  before  us,  en  bloc  to  some  extent — in  notable 
groups,  at  aD  events — the  work  of  this  or  that  man  whom  death  or 
cessation  of  labour  has  not  sufficed  to  extinguish,  is  concerned  with 
the  due  exhibition  in  measure  larger  or  more  restricted — and  the 
measure  varies  extremely — of  the  work  of,  say,  six  personalities,  of 
all  of  whom  it  may  not  be  declared  that  they  are  great.  Greatness — if 
greatness  means  genius — belongs  to  two  or  three.  The  rest  have  mostly 
a  charming  and  flexible  talent,  whose  reputation — whose  hold  on  the 
public,  on  the  public  of  connoisseurs  at  the  least — this  exhibition 
enhances. 

Yet  there  is  one  artist — a  painter,  Cezanne — who  suffers  vastly  by 
the  completeness  of  his  display.  Cezanne,  an  Impressionist,  a  few 
of  whose  Still-life  pieces  are  hardly  less  than  masterly  specimens  of 
a  method  as  much  his  own  as  Chardin's  was  Chardin's,  or  as  Ribot's 
was  Ribot's,  makes  indiscreet  revelation  of  failure  after  failure,  fatal 
absolutely  to  the  extension  or  the  continuance  of  his  fame.  Not 
without  a  colourist's  temperament — not  without,  as  I  have  stated 
already,  some  characteristics  original  and  valuable — Cezanne  was  for 
most  of  his  efforts  unequipped  ;  and  in  most  of  his  experiments  he  was 
ineffective.  Those  who,  knowing  what  was  his  work,  have  yet  main- 
tained that  he  was  a  master,  have  received  a  rebuff.  Rude  justice 
has  had  to  be  administered  :  albeit  regretfully  as  regards  the  painter 
and  those  whom  he  leaves  behind.  But  Cezanne — worthy  in  his  per- 
sonality, interesting,  even  satisfactory  in  just  a  little  of  his  labour — is 
the  exception.  The  rest  whom  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  represent 
at  the  Autumn  Salon  will  all  assuredly  more  or  less  gain  in  position 
by  this  opportunity  given  us  of  greater,  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  labours — of  that  work  which  is  their  truer  and  their  more  lasting 
selves. 

One  great  sculptor  was  selected  for  representation.  It  was  that 
profound  and  energetic  artist,  Carpeaux.  People  who  know  anything 
about  French  Sculpture  know  how  widely  its  history  has  differed 
from  that  of  English,  and  know  that  its  distinguished  place  in  the  Art 
of  the  world  is  one  due  not  wholly  (though  due  in  part)  to  quality  of 
achievement :  due,  also,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  permanence  of  its 
traditions,  to  the  unbroken  succession  of  important,  learned,  and  quite 
individual  craftsmen — from  Jean  Gougon,  of  the  Fontaine  des  Tnno- 
centes,  to  Pigalle,  Falconnet,  Clodion,  Houdin  :  nay,  to  Carpeaux  of 
yesterday — Carpeaux  of  the  Second  Empire — and  to  Dubois,  Alfred 
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Boucher,  Idrac,  Rodin,  Theodore  Riviere,  a  dozen  others,  all  more 
or  less  of  our  time. 

I  have  slipt  in  Rodin's  name  with  the  rest,  a  little  mischievously — 
I  have  denied  him  the  place  British  Youth  of  the  moment  would  give 
him — the  place  '  at  the  top  of  the  bill.'  I  have  done  it,  of  course, 
with  a  purpose  ;  because,  while  I  recognise  the  extent  of  Rodin's 
accomplishment,  his  force,  his  fearlessness,  his  naturalism,  the  serious- 
ness of  his  talent — in  his  middle  time  especially — I  am  constrained  to 
think  that  at  bottom  nothing  is  more  foolish  than  that  undue  ex- 
tolling of  him  with  which  the  '  perfervid  Scot '  and  the  ill-informed 
Englishman  carry  on  the  self-satisfied  error  of  a  garish  admirer  of 
many  extravagant  things — the  late  Mr.  Henley,  emphatic,  but 
scarcely  infallible.  The  fact  is,  cheap,  sensational,  second-rate 
Journalism  s'est  emparc — there  is  no  other  phrase — s'est  empare  of 
poor  Monsieur  Rodin.  On  the  shoulders  of  second-rate,  cheap,  sensa- 
tional Journalism  it  has  been  the  fate  of  M.  Rodin  to  be  lifted, 
temporarily,  to  the  skies.  Meantime,  in  England  at  least,  Carpeaux 
has  been  forgotten,  or  has  remained  unknown,  and  the  quite  gifted 
depictor  of  huge  naked  gentlemen  '  thinking '  ! — of  admirably- 
modelled  women  tumbling  over  each  other  in  epileptic  violence — is 
accepted  by  judgments  disastrously  superficial  as  the  one  great 
sculptor  produced  in  recent  years,  by  that  France — forsooth — in  which 
artistic  creation  gushes  from  never-failing,  irrepressible  springs.  Paris, 
of  course,  has  not  learnt  so  to  ignore  her  Carpeaux — endowed  as  she 
is  with  the'  wild  Dance  in  the  Place  de  1' Opera  ;  with  the  work  at 
the  Pavilion  de  Flore  ;  with  the  noble  fountain,  The  Four  Quarters  of 
the  Globe,  at  the  head  of  a  quiet  avenue  in  her  stateliest  garden. 

And  now  the  Salon  d'Automne  has  allowed  us  further  acquaint- 
ance with  this  impulsive,  yet  ordered,  this  potent  and  graceful  genius. 
It  has  shown  us,  in  '  the  round,'  reproductions,  schemes  ;  it  has  shown 
us,  on  paper,  drawings.  The  drawings  are  generally  memoranda — 
memoranda  or  first  thoughts.  They  have  sensitiveness — a  suggestion 
of  charm.  They  are  competent — answer  their  purpose.  But  I  must 
ask  leave  to  consider  them  less  attractive  in  themselves — less  self- 
sufficing,  less  decorative — than  certain  drawings  I  know  of  by  Carrier- 
Belleuse,  another  of  the  Second  Empire's  distinguished  sculptors. 
They — with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  wonderful  heads  of  children — 
are  no  fresh  revelation,  no  complete  confirmation  even,  of  Carpeaux' s 
talent.  They  are  wholly  unlike,  in  this  respect,  the  drawings  of  our 
great  English  sculptor  of  the  Wellington  monument  and  of  a  chimney- 
piece  at  Dorchester  House :  the  sculptor,  Alfred  Stevens.  But  then 
there  is  absolutely  no  master  of  the  Italian  or  of  the  French  Renaissance 
against  whose  work  the  drawings  of  Alfred  Stevens  may  not  quite 
safely  be  set. 

Where  the  appeal  to  us  of  Carpeaux  is  strengthened,  certainly,  is 
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in  the  exhibition  of  several  ebauches  never  carried  to  completion,  and 
where  it  is  strengthened  most  of  all  is  in  the  opportunity  given  for 
renewing  acquaintance  with  work  like  the  bust  of  Dumas  the  younger, 
so  impressed  with  his  keenness  of  observation,  his  colossal  sound  sense, 
his  courage,  his  goodness  of  nature  ;  better  still,  the  admirable  monu- 
ment to  Watteau,  which  has  the  best  of  Eighteenth  Century  grace  ; 
the  monument  for  Watteau's  birthplace,  Valenciennes,  which  was 
Carpeaux's  birthplace  too.  Then  there  are  portrait-busts,  hardly  less 
amazingly  excellent  than  the  Dumas,  of  the  painter  Gerome  with  all  his 
finesse,  his  kindness,  his  saddish  satire,  and  of  VAmiral  Trrhouart, 
a  great  Breton  sailor,  pourtrayed  with  what  energy,  character,  truth ! 
There  is  a  delightful  '  project '  for  a  representation  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  a  winning  little  figure,  in  knickerbockers — the  boy's  hand 
laid  gently  on  a  dog's  head.  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  have  been 
seen  before  La  Confidence — two  figures  drawn  together  by  the  besoin 
de  s'epancher — and  Venus  making  Love  Captive,  with  its  powerful 
movement  of  seduction — a  force,  because  a  charm,  irresistible  and 
entrainant. 

I  have  spoken  incidentally  of  our  English  sculptor,  Alfred  Stevens. 
The  other  Alfred  Stevens — Stevens,  the  fine  painter,  a  man  of  Belgian 
birth,  but  of  Parisian  practice — was  represented  (in  the  Belgian 
section  of  the  Salon,  somehow)  by  half-a-dozen  pictures,  chosen  most 
carefully,  and  the  existence  of  which,  had  Stevens  painted  not  one 
other  stroke,  would  have  amply  justified  a  reputation  which,  never- 
theless, since  quantity  counts,  they  might  not  have  actually  made.  It 
is  but  rather  recently  that  Mr.  A.  G.  Temple — working  diligently  and 
successfully  for  the  City — obtained  for  the  Guildhall,  in,  of  course,  a 
temporary  Show,  adequate  representation  of  this  painter's  art.  It  is 
a  very  subtle  art,  exercising  itself  often,  and  with  fearless  veracity, 
upon  themes  whose  selection  and  whose  habitual  treatment  is  a  little 
apt  to  suggest  vulgarity — or,  at  the  very  least,  the  taste  of  the  bourgeois. 
Well-to-do  interiors,  characteristic  interiors,  of  the  time  of  the  Second 
Empire.  At  first  perhaps  their  mere  imitativeness — of  the  objects — 
strikes  one.  Later,  one  is  engaged  by  their  masterly  attainment  and 
disposition  of  colour ;  and,  latest,  one  realises  the  delicate  truth  with 
which  people  by  no  means  always  attractive  have  been  pourtrayed. 
Subtle  certainly  was  Alfred  Stevens,  and  on  lines  on  which  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  be  garish.  Whistler — whose  avowed  admirations  were 
not  too  numerous,  but  were  those  of  a  connoisseur  rather  than  of  a 
painter,  since  amongst  them  was  included  work  having  no  visible 
affinity  with  his  own — Whistler  admired  Stevens,  as  he  admired 
Charles  Keene.  I  remember  he  once  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which  he 
carefully  and  cordially  sounded  the  praises  of  both.  Well,  at  the 
Grand  Palais — quite  as  much  as  at  the  Guildhall — Alfred  Stevens,  the 
painter,  was  represented  by  masterpieces.  A  masterpiece  more  than 
ever  seemed  the  Luxembourg's  possession,  Chant  Passionne,  brought 
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over  from  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  The  Remember,  a  warm-haired 
young  woman  in  an  armchair,  has  the  utmost  finesse  of  expression  : 
the  expression  in  Van  der  Meer's  Smiling  Girl,  with  the  soldier,  scarcely 
goes  beyond  it.  The  solicitous  young  woman,  in  black,  is  extra- 
ordinarily good  in  ISInde  a  Paris.  It  is  Indian  treasures  that  are 
exciting  curiosity.  And  from  the  collection  of  M.  Lequime,  of  Brussels, 
is  Tricoteuse  (or  La  Dame  en  Gris),  a  lady  seated,  and  seen  in  profile. 
It  is  almost  a  monochrome.  It  is  very  lightly  painted,  and  is  of 
supreme  delicacy  of  manipulation  and  hue. 

The  Salon  d'Automne  reminded,  though  it  did  not  for  the  first 
time  inform  us,  of  the  presence,  rather  recently,  amongst  French 
artists,  of  two  women  of  singular  skill.  I  mean  Berthe  Morisot  and 
Eva  Gonzales.  Both  of  them  were  influenced  by  Edouard  Manet ; 
both  understood  and  admired  him  at  a  time  when  the  author  of 
VOlympia  and  of  Le  Bon  Bock  was  the  object  of  bourgeois  execration. 
Berthe  Morisot,  from  being  a  friend,  became  by  marriage  a  kins- 
woman of  the  painter  whom  in  her  visions  of  the  coast  she  most 
resembles.  The  '  decorative  beauty '  of  Eva  Gonzales,  and  Manet's 
interest  in  her,  made  this  second  woman  artist  the  theme  of  a  remark- 
able portrait.  Individuality  did  not  desert  either  of  these  ladies. 
Each,  while  her  works  bear  evidence  as  to  who  was  her  example  and 
master,  was  of  talent  delicately  personal,  and  neither  fell  for  a  moment 
into  what  is  now  the  average  woman  painter's  habitual  mistake,  the 
mistake  of  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  characteristics  of  her  sex — 
the  mistake  of  really  asserting  her  sex,  or  rather  of  unwittingly  betray- 
ing its  fashionable  weakness,  by  the  adoption  of  a  style  extra-mannish, 
aggressive,  and  brutal.  Madame  Berthe  Morisot  especially  was  above 
this  pretension.  To  a  grace  that  may  be  a  woman's  always,  she  added 
a  grace  and  an  inspiration  that  is  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  such 
delightful  pieces  as  Le  Lever,  La  Psyche,  Plage  de  Fecamp,  Le  Quai, 
and  Interieur  (Madame  de  Ganay's)  she  found  the  way  of  uniting, 
quite  inextricably,  elegance  and  truth. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see,  at  the  Salon  d'Automne,  that  which  at 
this  very  moment  we  are  about  to  see  in  London  :  a  representation 
adequate,  full,  and  exhaustive,  of  the  brilliant  etched  work  of  our 
veteran  Master  of  Etching — Seymour  Haden.  In  France,  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  were  issued  some  of  the  earlier  of  Seymour 
Haden's  prints.  '  Etudes  a  1'Eau-forte '  was  the  name  that  series 
bore.  Since  then  the  attention  of  French  amateurs  has  been  engaged 
by  many  another  manifestation  of  personality  in  an  art  one  of  whose 
greatest  recommendations  it  is  that  to  the  expression  of  personality 
it  does  so  specially  lend  itself.  And,  to  speak  of  very  recent  years 
only,  the  amateur  has  had  placed  before  him  the  so  different  attrac- 
tions of  Zorn  and  Steinlen,  Helleu  and  Eugene  Bejot.  For  myself, 
I  could  discourse  quite  willingly,  at  length,  of  the  virtues  of  these 
artists — of  their  characteristics — but  they  were  not  at  the  Autumn 
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Salon;  and  even  had  they  been  at  the  Autumn  Salon  they  would, 
I  am  certain,  have  asked  nothing  better  than  to  stand  aside  for  the 
time — not  displaying  themselves,  but  busy  in  proffering  homage  to 
Seymour  Haden's  masculine  and  prolific  talent.  His  is  a  great  manner, 
and  his  a  noble  vision,  and  the  ensemble  of  his  Work  appeals  to  the 
student  even  more  strongly  than  any  individual  examples  of  it. 

A  last  paragraph  or  so  I  am  bound  to  reserve — and  it  is  indeed  but 
little — for  mention  of  a  few  striking,  eminently  notable  things  which 
the  Salon  d'Automne  had  gathered  from  amidst  work  only  just  accom- 
plished. And,  first,  there  were  Jose-Maria  Sert's  decorations — panel 
on  panel  wrought  by  this  most  able  Spanish  artist  for  the  adornment 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Vich,  in  his  native  land.  Inspired  by  the  energetic 
design  of  the  later  Kenaissance,  they  come,  in  energy  and  impulse, 
only  after  the  labour  of  the  time  that  suggested  them — the  time 
with  which  they  have  affinity — and,  energy  and  impulse  being  their 
qualities,  it  is  impossible  they  can  be  merely  imitative. 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  day  that  another  fine  decoration — a  com- 
position vast  and  manly :  figures,  wind-buffeted,  on  a  long  stretching 
coast — should,  on  investigation,  be  found  destined  for  the  adornment 
of  a  seaside  hotel.  The  Hotel  de  1'Epee  at  Quimper,  in  furthest 
Brittany,  is  to  receive  this  evidence  of  Julien  Lemordant's  art.  Of 
good  Portraiture  the  Autumn  Salon  contained  exceedingly  little  ; 
but  I  admired  the  illumination  and  character  in  Walter  Sickert's 
Man  in  a  Melon  Hat.  Georges  d'Espagnat's  Still  Life  has  always 
its  fascination.  Albert  Andre's  is  not  less  typical  of  the  best  modern 
vision  and  modern  method.  And  with  what  dignity  he  has  given 
us,  in  his  En  Provence,  that  [landscape  of  the  South  which,  unless 
it  is  represented  with  dignity,  is  not  represented,  or  even  suggested, 
at  all !  In  Promenade  the  slight  touch  of  Martinez  Ramos  has 
not  prevented  his  attainment  of  beautiful  colour ;  and  La  Modiste 
of  Mademoiselle  Langweil  has  a  gesture  of  rare  refinement  and 
truth.  Madame  Delvolve  Carriere  and  M.  Jacques  Dresa — the  one 
vague,  graceful,  decorative  ;  the  other  incisive,  courageous,  boldly 
pictorial — show  us  that  there  are  other  and  further  ways  of  Flower 
Painting  than  we  in  England  suspect,  notwithstanding  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  Van  Aelst  and  Fantin,  of  Diaz  and  Vollon,  of  Clausen  and 
Francis  James.  But  Monsieur  Dresa's  Still  Life  does  not  confine 
itself  to  flowers.  It  includes  a  mantelpiece  with  white  vases  and 
silver  candlesticks  reflected  in  a  mirror ;  and  his  deep-red  roses 
— purplish  roses — are  in  a  soupiere  bleue,  with  the  glow  of  a  sapphire. 
It  is  not  always  by  what  is  called  pure  water-colour  that  Dresa 
obtains  his  effects,  so  delicate  and  rich.  Nothing  that  helps  comes 
amiss  to  him,  and  the  restraint  is  that  only  which  a  taste  rightly 
fastidious  is  sure  to  provide. 

FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 
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THE   SWISS  MILITIA    SYSTEM 

A    REPLY  TO   MR.    HAROLD   COX 


IN  considering  questions  of  national  defence  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  importance  which  is  habitually  attached  in  England  to 
amateur  rather  than  to  expert  opinion,  and  it  is  scarcely  an  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  the  views  of  an  ordinary  civilian,  should  he  happen 
to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament,  apparently  carry  more  weight  in  many 
quarters  than  those  of  men  who  have  reached  the  highest  eminence 
either  in  the  naval  or  military  professions.  It  is  true  that  should 
Lord  Wolseley  or  Lord  Roberts,  or  any  other  distinguished  officer, 
express  approval  of  any  proposals  brought  forward  by  the  Government 
of  the  day,  that  approval  will  be  enthusiastically  quoted  and  utilised 
for  all  that  it  is  worth.  Lord  Roberts,  for  instance,  was  cited  in 
support  of  the  Brodrick  army  reform  scheme  as  the  greatest  soldier  of 
the  age.  Should,  however,  the  '  greatest  soldier  of  the  age,'  or  any 
other  distinguished  officer,  presume  to  express  dissatisfaction,  his 
opinion  will  be  politely  but  firmly  ignored  both  by  Government  and 
by  Parliament,  and  he  will  be  treated  with  about  the  same  amount  of 
respect  as  would  be  accorded  to  any  obscure  ex-major  of  Volunteers. 

With  a  correct  appreciation  of  this  curious  phenomenon,  the 
National  Service  League  recently  organised  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  Swiss  military  system,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  civilians, 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  that  system  appeared  to  be 
applicable  to  our  own  requirements ;  and  one  of  its  members  was 
Mr.  Harold  Cox,  M.P.,  whose  views  on  this  question  were  set 
forth  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  this 
Review.  Mr.  Cox  would  in  all  probability  be  the  first  person  to 
disclaim  any  authority  as  a  military  critic  ;  but  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  he  will  now  undoubtedly  take  rank  amongst  the  prophets^ 
and  it  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  permissible  for  another  amateur, 
who  also  took  part  in  the  inquiry,  to  give  reasons  for  disagreeing  with 
his  conclusions. 

These  conclusions  are  arrived  at  by  the  usual  process,  and  it  is 
not  perhaps  surprising  that  an  ardent  Individualist  should  have  an 
invincible  objection  to  any  system  of  compulsory  home  defence  on 
the  lines  proposed  by  the  National  Service  League.  We  are  by  this 
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time  only  too  familiar  with  the  arguments  habitually  employed  by 
official  and  non-official  defenders  of  the  voluntary  system,  which  are 
so  obligingly  furnished  to  them  by  the  Blue  Water  school  and  by  those 
who  claim  that  no  one  should  ever  be  compelled  to  do  anything. 
As  however  the  Swiss  militia  system  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
offers  the  best  model  for  our  imitation,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine 
the  reasons  why  an  able  public  man  considers  it  totally  inapplicable 
to  our  requirements. 

Briefly  stated,  the  arguments  against  the  adoption  of  the  Swiss 
system  are  as  follows  : 

England  is  an  island,  and  therefore  does  not  require  a  large  number 
of  soldiers,  even  if  they  could  be  cheaply  obtained. 

For  centuries  we  have  not  been  invaded  :  why  therefore  should 
there  be  any  anxiety  as  to  the  future  ? 

Since  Great  Britain  contains  a  vast  population  which  is  absolutely 
dependent  not  only  upon  foreign  food  but  upon  external  commerce, 
any  interruption  of  the  latter  would  render  invasion  unnecessary. 

Should,  however,  any  Power  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  raid,  we 
know  that  the  raiding  force  cannot  exceed  10,000  men.  The  10,000 
men  would  be  promptly  dealt  with  by  the  regular  army,  which  would 
not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country  while  the  possibility  of  a  raid 
existed.  A  compulsorily  raised  militia  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

Assuming  that  the  adoption  of  the  Swiss  system  would  provide 
us  with  the  expansion  which  it  is  alleged  that  we  require,  it  would 
be  useless,  because  we  do  not  desire  to  fight  anyone. 

The  colonies,  if  protected  at  all,  must  be  protected  by  the  Navy. 
In  the  case  of  an  invasion  of  India,  we  must  pay  liberally  those  who 
will  undertake  to  fight  for  us. 

The  South  African  war  was  carried  to  a  conclusion  without  the 
aid  of  any  system  of  compulsion. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  train  men  at  all  if  they  are  at  liberty  to  refuse 
to  go  on  foreign  service. 

Universal  training  is  wasteful  and  expensive ;  its  moral  and 
physical  advantages  are  misleading ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  assume  that  military  service  is  a  duty  which  a  man  owes  to  his 
country,  that  duty  being  sufficiently  and  adequately  discharged  by 
leading  a  respectable  life  and  loyally  paying  the  taxes  imposed  upon 
him. 

From  these  expressions  of  opinion  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Cox 
is  a  fervent  disciple  of  the  Blue  Water  school  who  has  left  his  teachers 
toiling  hopelessly  in  the  rear,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
why  he  tolerates  the  existence  of  the  auxiliary  forces  at  all,  since  he 
clearly  considers  that  money  and  ships  are  more  important  than  man- 
power. 

The  most  inexperienced  amateur,  however,  will  probably  be  able 
to  Detect  the  weakness  of  the  above  reasoning.  Thus,  as  a  specimen 
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of  fallacious  argument  is  found  the  surprising  statement  that  we 
should  not  venture  to  send  regular  troops  out  of  the  country  during  a 
war  until  we  had  made  ourselves  secure  at  sea  ;  consequently  not  only 
the  freedom  of  the  navy,  but  that  of  the  regular  army  would  be 
compromised  from  the  very  beginning,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  reliable  force  at  home  which  would  enable  both  to  carry  out  their 
proper  duties.  Moreover,  this  ignores  the  contingency  (generally 
alluded  to  with  scorn  as  the  Black  Treachery  theory)  that  while  we 
were  at  war  with  one  Power,  and  had  sent  away  our  regular  army  with 
the  permission  of  our  Blue  Water  authorities,  another  Power  might 
attack  us,  tempted  by  the  non-existence  of  that  national  army,  the 
necessity  of  which  is  denied. 

It  is  contended  that  whereas  Switzerland,  a  country  surrounded 
by  great  Continental  Powers,  has  produced  an  admirable  militia  on  a 
compulsory  basis,  England,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  a  similar  force.  England,  it  is  said,  being  an  island,  requires 
only  a  navy  and  a  standing  army.  As  the  military  correspondent  of  the 
Times  has  recently  remarked,  it  is  apparently  necessary  to  reiterate 
once  a  week  that  the  British  Empire  is  not  insular ;  and  the  National 
Service  League  consequently  maintains  that  a  great  national  militia  is 
necessary  as  well,  in  order  to  free  the  navy  for  its  real  task  and  also 
the  regular  army  for  the  duties  for  which  it  exists.  The  freedom  of 
the  navy  would  thus  be  secured  by  the  guarantee  against  the  possibility 
of  a  successful  invasion  during  its  temporary  absence  from  home  waters. 
The  army  would  be  freed  to  perform  its  proper  task,  first  by  relieving 
it  entirely  during  war  of  the  duty  of  home  defence,  and  secondly  by 
giving  it  the  power  of  expansion  by  voluntary  effort  in  a  great  emer- 
gency, which  has  been  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  need  of  our 
military  system.  Mr.  Cox  and  his  friends,  however,  maintain  :  first, 
that  invasions  can  be  rendered  effectually  impossible  by  the  navy 
alone,  and,  secondly,  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  invade  us,  because 
we  should  be  paralysed  by  the  ruin  of  our  commerce  and  by  the  fear  of 
starvation.  The  first  assertion  is  apparently  based  upon  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  1905,  the  effect  of  which  was  so  singularly 
unfortunate  that  responsible  politicians  have  since  endeavoured  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  the  opinions  which  he  expressed.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  we  can  never  hope  to  secure  again  such 
supremacy  at  sea  as  we  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  British  navy  was  superior  to  the  combined  forces 
of  all  Europe,  and  when,  in  spite  of  that  supremacy,  the  enormous 
demands  upon  our  naval  resources  left  the  Channel  comparatively 
unprotected.  If  the  doctrine  were  correct  that  an  oversea  invasion 
in  the  face  of  a  hostile  navy  is  an  impossibility,  the  Japanese  fleet 
would  presumably  still  be  lying  off  Port  Arthur. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  any 
nation  which  had  succeeded  in  getting  us  into  difficulties  would 
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endeavour  to  bring  the  struggle  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible.  How- 
ever much  our  commerce  might  be  interrupted,  it  would  hardly  be 
within  the  capacity  of  any  Power  or  Powers  to  blockade  all  our  ports 
effectually,  and  an  invasion  would  be  the  natural  conclusion. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  expense,  which  figures  so  largely 
amongst  the  objections  to  any  form  of  compulsory  home  service 
in  this  country,  it  is  advisable  to  allude  to  Mr.  Cox's  use  of  the  figures 
which  he  quotes  from  Lieut. -Col.  Delme  Radcliffe's  lecture  on  the 
Swiss  militia  system  to  the  members  of  the  British  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  as  it  is  on  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  these  figures 
that  some  of  the  fallacies  are  based.  Having  been  present  myself, 
I  can  state  that  the  figures  quoted  were  merely  given  in  order  to 
enable  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  realise,  by  a  simple  pro- 
portional statement,  the  extent  of  the  effort  which  the  Swiss  make 
for  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  figures  represent  what  the 
strength  and  the  cost  of  a  similar  militia  would  be  in  England  if  the 
British  resources  all  went  to  the  militia,  and  if  all  men  remained 
liable  for  duty  up  to  the  age  of  fifty.  The  National  Service  League 
has  never  advocated  taking  more  than  the  130,000  (approximately) 
men  of  the  military  age  who  would  be  left  available  after  the  needs 
of  the  navy,  the  regular  army,  and  the  mercantile  marine  had  been 
supplied,  and  the  inevitable  physical  rejections  had  been  effected. 
Assuming  these  men  to  be  trained  on  the  Swiss  model,  we  should 
therefore  shortly  possess  a  militia  able  to  face  any  enemy,  and,  as  an 
admirer  of  our  voluntary  system  recently  confessed,  '  It  is  startling 
enough  to  remember  that  on  the  Swiss  system  we  could  attain  our 
million  men  standard  for  a  militia  army  at  an  annual  cost  of  just  over 
4,000,OOOZ.,  which  is  about  the  present  cost  of  the  350,000  men  in  our 
auxiliary  army.'  Lest  the  prospect  of  a  militia  numbering  a  million 
men  should  appear  too  alarming  to  those  who  picture  England  trans- 
formed into  a  military  camp,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  even 
under  the  new  Swiss  military  law,  which  proposes  to  augment  the 
period  of  training,  all  that  is  aimed  at  is  a  total  average  training  for 
each  man  of  164  days  spread  over  eight  years  of  his  life,  of  which 
at  least  seventy  days  are  occupied  by  the  recruits'  course. 

The  argument  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  maintain 
a  large  force  of  men  who  might  refuse  to  go  abroad  in  a  time  of  emer- 
gency is  hardly  complimentary  to  the  national  character,  and  deserves 
to  rank  with  the  late  Lord  Salisbury's  celebrated  statement  at  the 
time  of  the  Boer  war,  that  he  understood  that  thousands  of  young 
Englishmen  meditated  flight  from  the  country  in  fear  that  the  militia 
ballot  was  about  to  be  revived.  Experience  fortunately  does  not 
corroborate  this  opinion,  but  shows  that  it  is  not  want  of  enterprise, 
but  want  of  military  knowledge  that  deters  Englishmen  from  volun- 
teering in  time  of  war.  According  to  the  Times  History  of  the  war, 
'  Of  the  militia  and  yeomanry  one  man  in  five,  of  the  volunteers  one 
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man  in  fifteen,  and  of  the  untrained  afld  unorganised  bulk  of  the  male 
population  of  fighting  age  about  one  in  a  thousand  came  forward  in 
the  emergency.'  These  figures,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  never 
been  effectually  controverted,  and  we  may  therefore  reasonably  infer 
that  the  voluntary  reserve  which  we  shall  have  to  rely  on  in  great 
emergencies  will  vary  directly  with  the  numerical  strength  and  degree 
of  training  of  the  national  defence  force  in  this  country. 

The  view  that  universal  training  is  wasteful,  unduly  expensive, 
and  morally  pernicious  has  been  so  frequently  disputed  with  success 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  undertake  its  defence  here.  The  British 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  after  much  diligent  scrutiny, 
were  unable  to  discover  that  it  was  even  unpopular  in  Switzerland, 
and  public  opinion  with  respect  to  it  may  be  gauged  by  the  frequently 
expressed  assertion  that  the  military  system  was  so  beneficial  in  every 
sense  that  if  it  was  to  disappear  something  would  have  to  be  invented 
to  take  its  place. 

As  regards  the  object-lesson  of  the  Boer  war,  which  Mr.  Cox 
apparently  contemplates  with  so  much  satisfaction,  those  who  advocate 
universal  training  have  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  want 
of  it  not  only  protracted  but  actually  helped  to  provoke  the  struggle. 
Lord  Milner,  for  instance,  who  cannot  be  absolutely  ignored  in  this 
connexion,  has  never  concealed  his  opinion  that  if  we  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  Swiss  militia  system  the  Boers  would  never  have 
ventured  to  make  war  upon  us  at  all. 

One  other  argument  is  so  remarkable  as  to  require  some  notice. 

The  real  national  service  [writes  this  original  theorist]  is  the  honourable 
fulfilment  of  the  daily  round,  the  common  task.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
contribute  to  his  country's  resources  and  to  his  country's  happiness  by  giving 
honest  work  in  return  for  the  pay  he  receives,  by  cheerfully  discharging  his 
obligations  to  his  family  and  to  his  neighbours,  and  by  loyally  paying  the  taxes 
legally  imposed  upon  him.  When  this  conception  of  civic  duty  has  become  part 
of  the  life  of  our  people,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  fear  for  our  country's  future, 
even  though  most  of  us  may  still  be  awkward  in  handling  a  rifle. 

It  is  indeed  amazing  to  find  a  politician  noted  for  ability  and 
independence  so  incapable  of  realising  practical  issues,  and  it  would 
be  more  in  harmony  with  the  vital  points  at  issue  if  some  attempt 
were  made  to  show  from  history  that  nations  could  defend  themselves 
by  the  method  advocated.  Mr.  Cox's  theory  that  a  country  can  be 
successfully  defended  by  the  punctual  payment  of  rates  and  taxes 
and  by  the  citizen's  pursuance  of  a  blameless  domestic  life  may 
commend  itself  to  those  persons  who  believe  in  getting  their  duty 
done  for  them  by  others,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  convince  anyone  else. 
If,  instead  of  piling  up  armaments,  nations  could  convince  each  other 
that  they  were  so  virtuous  that  an  attack  upon  them  would  be  a 
hopeless  undertaking,  the  common  gain  would  no  doubt  be  immense. 
Unfortunately,  nearly  every  civilised  or  even  semi-civilised  State 
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appears  to  consider  that  the  best  security  for  its  existence  consists 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  principle  of  universal  and  individual  respon- 
sibility, nor  do  successive  Hague  Conferences  seem  to  weaken  this 
belief  in  the  smallest  degree. 

But  perhaps  the  best  reply  to  the  assertion  that  the  Swiss  system 
is  unsuited  to  our  needs  is  that  Mr.  Haldane's  much-advertised  terri- 
torial army  scheme  is  nothing  but  a  belated  and  half-hearted  attempt 
at  imitation,  with  county  associations  clothed  with  sham  powers  and 
imposing  sham  penalties  in  the  place  of  Cantonal  authorities  exercising 
real  powers  and  disposing  of  the  whole  able-bodied  male  population. 
Shams  are  dear  to  many  people,  and  if  one  sham  can  be  greater  than 
another  it  is  the  pretence  that  two  systems  are  alike  when  one  fails  to 
contain  the  essential  principle  of  the  other.  The  basis  and  essential 
principle  of  the  Swiss  system  is  universal  liability ;  the  one  thing 
which  was  constantly  impressed  upon  the  English  visitors  by  almost 
every  Swiss  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  was  that  without  com- 
pulsion it  would  be  absolutely  unworkable,  and  until  this  elementary 
fact  is  recognised  the  grandiloquent  language  habitually  used  by 
British  ministers  about  the  necessity  for  creating  a  nation  in  arms  is 
futile  and  insincere. 

NEWTON. 
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MR.   SHAW'S  PREFACES 


MR.  BERNARD  SHAW'S  habit  of  addressing  himself  to  the  public  through 
the  stage  has  confined  the  criticism  of  his  work  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  circle.  He  speaks  to  politicians  and  men  of  affairs  and  the 
reply  comes  from  theatrical  critics,  who,  quite  properly  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  address  themselves  to  his  stage  effects  and  to  the 
performances  of  the  actors  and  actresses  who  present  his  characters 
to  the  playgoer.  He  publishes  his  plays  with  his  own  comments 
and  Introductions,  but  these  also  are  passed  over  to  the  theatrical 
departments  of  the  newspapers  and  laid  under  contribution  for  what 
is  called  a  '  dramatic  causerie.1  The  politicians  and  the  men  of  affairs 
meanwhile  refuse  to  acknowledge  so  indirect  a  method  of  assault. 
They  are  not  touches,  as  the  fencers  say.  It  will  be  time  for  them 
to  take  notice  when  Mr.  Shaw  writes  letters  to  the  Times,  as,  by  the 
way,  he  is  beginning  to  do.  In  the  meantime  the  serious  public, 
which  thought  him  a  rather  dangerous  man  when  he  wrote  Fabian 
pamphlets,  treats  him  indulgently  as  an  entertainer  when  he  writes 
satirical  plays. 

Herein,  perhaps,  the  serious  public  is  wise,  for  it  is  a  desperate 
business  getting  into  controversy  with  Mr.  Shaw.  Whether  he  is  right 
or  wrong,  he  is  always  at  least  ten  times  as  clever  as  his  opponent,  and 
his  method  has  that  supreme  art  which  makes  you  seem  dull-witted 
if  you  dwell  heavily  on  any  one  point,  and  leaves  all  the  advantage  to 
him  if  you  do  not  deal  seriously  with  his  argument  as  a  whole.  Yet 
the  politician  who  has  been  dumb  before  the  plays  does  feel  something 
rise  within  him  at  the  Prefaces  to  the  Plays,  especially  those  which 
appear  in  the  volume  containing  John  Bull's  Other  Island  and  Major 
Barbara  (Constable  and  Co.).  He  could  watch  Broadbent  with  as 
much  amusement  as  a  man  may  take  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense  so 
long  as  Broadbent  remained  a  person  in  a  play,  but  when  Broadbent  is 
brought  down  from  the  stage  and  paraded  by  his  author  as  the  typically 
serious  Englishman,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  he  should 
sit,  like  Rossini,  '  patient  in  the  stalls.'  The  average  non-political 
man  is  also  concerned  in  the  affair.  When  Major  Barbara  was  flung 
at  him  as  a  kind  of  raw  slice  of  life  with  a  '  make-what-you-will-of-it  * 
air  on  the  part  of  the  author,  he  could  take  it  in  the  same  spirit  and 
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treat  it  as  an  interesting  puzzle,  but  when  Andrew  Undershaft  is 
declared  to  be  '  intellectually  and  spiritually  as  well  as  practically 
conscious  of  an  irresistible  natural  truth,'  the  thing  must  be  faced, 
even  if  his  slow  wits  have  to  be  pitted  against  the  amazingly  supple 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Shaw. 

And  amazingly  supple  it  is  beyond  all  question.  For  a  particular 
kind  of  skill  in  the  use  of  language  one  hardly  knows  where  to  look 
for  Mr.  Shaw's  equal  in  English  literature.  His  style  combines 
finesse  with  an  appearance  of  straightforward  vehemence  as  no  other 
writing  I  can  think  of.  Some  men  conceal  platitudes  in  obscure 
language,  but  Mr.  Shaw  conveys  intangible  shades  of  meaning  in 
words  of  the  most  perfect  lucidity,  and  his  argument  is  never  simpler 
or  seemingly  more  self-evident  than  when  he  is  bent  on  inverting  a 
common  opinion.  Like  the  executioner  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  he 
can  cut  off  your  head  and  leave  you  unconscious  of  the  fact,  till  you 
sneeze  and  it  rolls  on  the  floor.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  displaying  any  similar  dexterity,  or  any  dexterity 
at  all,  in  the  defence  of  the  position  that  he  assails.  It  is  at  best  a 
plodding  business,  which  compels  you  at  every  turn  to  plead  solemnly 
for  the  commonplace.  No  one  who  cares  to  be  thought  clever  will 
ever  engage  with  Mr.  Shaw  on  those  terms.  The  advantage  is  too 
fatally  on  his  side.  Hence  the  silence  which  the  present  writer  is 
rash  enough  to  break  in  upon. 

What  in  general  strikes  one  after  reading  the  Preface  for  Politicians 
which  is  appended  to  John  Bull's  Other  Island  ?  Not,  I  think,  that 
Mr.  Shaw  is  paradoxical,  though  of  course  to  the  less  nimble- witted 
he  seems  that,  but  that  he  so  often  spoils  one  good  paradox  by  hia 
effort  to  balance  it  with  another.  It  is,  for  instance,  quite  a  good 
paradox,  though  not  a  new  one,  to  present  John  Bull  as  an  '  hysterical, 
nonsense-crammed,  fact-proof  votary  of  silly  enthusiasms,'  instead 
of  as  the  solid,  sober,  matter-of-fact,  shop-keeping  man  of  business 
that  he  supposes  himself  to  be.  But  it  is  not  a  good  paradox — it 
is  scarcely  even  a  plausible  one — to  present  the  Irishman  as  '  every- 
where standing  clear-headed,  sane,  hardily  callous  to  the  boyish 
sentimentalities,  susceptibilities,  and  credulities  that  make  the 
Englishman  the  dupe  of  every  charlatan  and  the  idolater  ol  every 
numskull,'  and  still  less  to  present  Ireland  as  '  the  only  spot  on 
earth  which  still  produces  the  ideal  Englishman  of  history.'  "We 
can  applaud  when  one  figure  stands  on  its  head,  but  when  both  do 
it  and  kick  their  legs  in  the  air  it  becomes  farce.  Mr.  Shaw,  however, 
is  not  content  with  anything  less  than  complete  symmetry  in  his 
inversions.  The  two  figures  must  both  be  inverted  and  each  must 
fit  into  the  place  of  the  other,  at  least  for  the  particular  page  or 
paragraph  in  which  the  trick  is  required  of  them.  That  qualification 
is  necessary,  for  with  all  his  brilliant  gift  of  mystification  Mr.  Shaw 
cannot  keep  it  up.  We  read  on  into  the  play,  and  find  that  this 
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*  clear-headed,  sane  Irishman,'  so  '  hardily  callous  to  the  sentimentali- 
ties and  susceptibilities  and  credulities,'  is  a  visionary  drugged  with 
impracticable  dreams.  For  hear  Doyle,  whose  special  characteristic 
is  '  freedom  from  illusion  and  the  power  of  facing  facts,'  describe  his 
own  countrymen  :  . 

Oh,  the  dreaming !  the  dreaming !  the  torturing,  heart-scalding,  never- 
satisfying  dreaming,  dreaming,  dreaming,  dreaming !  No  debauchery  that  ever 
coarsened  and  brutalised  an  Englishman  can  take  the  worth  and  usefulness  out 
of  him  like  that  dreaming.  An  Irishman's  imagination  never  lets  him  alone, 
never  convinces  him,  never  satisfies  him  ;  but  it  makes  him  that  he  can't  face 
reality  nor  deal  with  it  nor  handle  it  nor  conquer  it :  he  can  only  sneer  at  them 
that  do,  and  be  '  agreeable  to  strangers,'  like  a  good-for-nothing  woman  on  the 
streets.  It's  all  dreaming,  all  imagination.  He  can't  be  religious.  The 
inspired  churchman  that  teaches  him  the  sanctity  of  life  and  the  importance 
of  conduct  is  sent  away  empty,  while  the  poor  village  priest  that  gives  him  a 
miracle  or  a  sentimental  story  of  a  saint  has  cathedrals  built  for  him  out  of 
the  pennies  of  the  poor.  He  can't  be  intelligently  political :  he  dreams  of 
what  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  said  in  '98.  If  you  want  to  interest  him  in 
Ireland  you've  got  to  call  the  unfortunate  island  Kathleen  ni  Hoolihan  and 
pretend  she's  a  little  old  woman.  It  saves  thinking.  It  saves  working.  It 
saves  everything  except  imagination,  imagination,  imagination  ;  and  imagina- 
tion's such  a  torture  that  you  can't  bear  it  without  whisky. 

This  is  said  with  admirable  force  and  eloquence,  but  the  Irishman 
of  the  Preface  has  vanished  into  space  before  the  Irishman  of  the  play, 
who  is,  it  turns  out  after  all,  a  highly  coloured  dramatic  version  of 
the  Englishman's  idea  of  the  Celt. 

This  point  is  worth  making  incidentally,  if  only  because  it  shows 
the  extremely  short  range  of  a  verbal  paradox.  The  dramatic  artist 
working  on  the  Irish  character  can  no  more  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  real  Englishman  is  the  reputed  Irishman  and  the  reputed 
Irishman  the  real  Englishman  than  the  political  journalist  could 
write  leading  articles  for  a  week  on  the  assumption  that  the  Liberal 
party  is  really  the  Conservative  party  and  the  Conservative  party  really 
the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Shaw's  paradox  will  not  even  last  him  out  his 
Preface,  for  when  we  get  to  '  Ireland's  Real  Grievance '  he  pictures  to 
us  the  '  real '  Irishman  as  a  being  who  is  compelled  by  his  passionate 
sentiment  for  self-government — a  sentiment  which  all  truly  matter- 
of-fact  people  dismiss  as  a  kind  of  lunacy — to  forgo  his  own  advance- 
ment, to  neglect  his  own  interests,  to  do,  in  fact,  everything  which  the 
practical  man  counts  absurd,  rather  than  accept  what  the  Englishman 
would  call  the  logic  of  facts.  This  would  surely  be  admirable  if  it 
stood  alone,  but  so  quick  a  turnabout  is  altogether  too  breathless 
for  a  reader  who  has  just  painfully  adjusted  his  mind  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed idea  of  the  Irishman  as  '  everywhere  standing  clear-headed, 
sane  and  hardily  callous '  to  the  sentimentalities  and  susceptibili- 
ties. Mr.  Shaw,  who  has  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  intellectual  deficiencies 
of  Englishmen,  might  well  make  things  a  little  easier  for  us. 

That,  however,  is  no  part  of  his  scheme.     Socrates  described 
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himself  as  a  gad-fly  to  the  Athenians,  and  thus  Mr.  Shaw  conceives 
his  duty  to  John  Bull.  The  climax  of  the  Preface  for  Politicians 
is  the  vivacious  gad-fly  passage  concerning  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Nelson,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prove  that  *  the  real 
Irishman  is  the  Englishman  of  tradition '  and  '  the  real  Englishman 
the  traditional  theatrical  foreigner.'  Nelson,  '  the  intensely  English 
Englishman,'  is  '  drunk  with  glory,  exalted  by  his  fervent  faith  in  the 
sound  British  patriotism  of  the  Almighty,  nerved  by  the  vulgarest 
anti-foreign  prejudice,  and  apparently  unchastened  by  any  reflections 
on  the  fact  that  he  had  never  had  to  fight  a  technically  capable  and 
properly  equipped  enemy  except  on  land,  where  he  had  never  been 
successful.'  Wellington,  '  the  intensely  Irish  Irishman,'  had  to  fight 
Napoleon's  armies,  Napoleon's  Marshals,  and  finally  Napoleon  himself, 
without  one  moment  of  illusion  as  to  the  human  material  he  had  to 
command,  without  one  gush  of  the  "  Kiss  me,  Hardy  "  emotion  which 
enabled  Nelson  to  idolise  his  crews  and  his  staff,  without  forgetting 
even  in  his  dreams  that  the  normal  British  officer  of  that  time  was  an 
incapable  amateur  (as  he  still  is)  and  the  normal  British  soldier  a 
never-do-well  (he  is  now  a  depressed  and  respectable  young  man).' 
This  contrast,  we  are  told,  is  '  English  against  Irish  all  over,  and  is 
the  more  delicious  because  the  real  Irishman  in  it  is  the  Englishman 
of  tradition,  while  the  real  Englishman  is  the  traditional  theatrical 
foreigner.' 

I  can  imagine  Mr.  Shaw  waiting  with  delight  and  expectancy 
for  the  reaction  from  this  shock  in  the  '  real  Englishman.'  And  it  has 
come  in  the  form  of  angry  protest  in  some  quarters  against  the  supposed 
defamation  of  the  memory  of  a  great  hero.  But  that  is  a  heavy 
way  of  taking  it  which  will  not  do  with  Mr.  Shaw.  The  historian 
within  one  does  indeed  faintly  protest  at  the  version  of  facts  which 
represents  Nelson  as  '  the  victim  of  romantic  figments '  fighting 
always  with  the  odds  in  his  favour.  One  thinks  of  him  off  Toulon 
'  distressed  for  almost  every  article,'  with  '  crazy  ships  of  which  only 
four  are  fit  for  winter  cruising,'  never  for  twenty-two  months  going 
into  a  port  other  than  an  open  roadstead  destitute  of  supplies,  yet 
at  the  end  of  that  time  presenting  a  massed  fleet  perfectly  prepared 
for  a  sudden  call  to  pursue  an  enemy  four  thousand  miles.1  One 
thinks  of  the  mass  of  unromantic  detail  which  went  to  his  work  of 
preparation  and  to  the  masterly  orders  whereby  his  officers  were 
instructed  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  One  thinks  of  his  willingness  '  not 
only  to  sacrifice  fortune  but  to  risk  renown '  if  so  be  that  he  could 
obtain  his  capital  object,  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's.  '  Though 
reckless  to  desperation,  when  an  adequate  object  was  at  stake,  in  the 
moments  of  repose  he  husbanded  his  means,  and  looked  to  the  efficiency 
of  his  instruments  with  the  diligence  of  a  miser.'  It  is  true  that  the 
odds  were  against  anyone  who  encountered  Nelson  on  the  high  seas 

1  Mahan,  ii.  197. 
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with  few  ships  or  many  or  many  against  his  few.  If  he  won  victories 
'  so  cheap  that  he  would  have  deserved  shooting  if  he  had  lost  them,' 
it  was  because  he  was  Nelson  and  his  opponents  were  not,  which 
means  that  he  in  his  element  had  exactly  that  rare  combination 
of  mastery  over  detail  and  imaginative  grasp  of  the  whole  which 
made  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington  in  their  element. 

But  I  am  reacting  argumentatively  against  Mr.  Shaw's  pin-pricks, 
which  is  precisely  what  a  wary  disputant  would  not  do.  Nelson, 
however,  is  a  '  safe  draw '  for  an  Englishman,  and  there  is  really 
no  resisting.  What  strikes  one  as  radically  wrong  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
analysis,  assuming  it  to  be  seriously  meant,  is  the  assumption  that 
the  theatrical  or  romantic  kind  of  man  must  necessarily  be  the  victim 
of  his  delusions.  Nelson  was,  of  course,  a  romantic  man,  but  he  was 
also  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  practical  and  level-headed  captain 
that  ever  sailed  ship.  These  two  tempers  are  not  in  the  opposition 
that  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  regard  as  inevitable ;  they  exist  side  by  side 
in  every  normal  human  being  of  any  nationality,  and  genius  may  have 
both  to  an  abnormal  degree.  To  reconcile  their  differences  is,  indeed, 
a  chief  part  of  the  human  problem,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  an  Irish 
or  an  English  problem.  You  may  have  an  Irishman  who,  like  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  keeps  sentiment  under,  and  you  may  have  an 
Englishman  who,  like  Nelson,  gives  it  full  play,  but  you  have  to 
search  with  a  lantern  before  you  find  either  an  Englishman  or  an 
Irishman  in  whose  life  sentiment  does  not  play  its  part.  What, 
indeed,  could  we  make  of  Wellington's  political  career  if  we  did  not 
suppose  him  to  have  been  animated  by  a  deep  and  sincere  devotion 
to  a  great  many  lost  causes  and  traditional  sentiments  which  stubbornly 
resisted  the  logic  of  fact  ?  Sentiment  has  just  this  way  of  running 
deep  and  strong  in  natures  which  resist  its  expression,  and  there  is 
no  such  honest  and  obstinate  victim  of  illusion  as  the  matter-of-fact 
man  who  is  suffering  from  its  suppression.  The  picture  which  Mr. 
Shaw  draws  for  us  of  the  Irish  Protestant — on  his  assumption  a  matter- 
of-fact  man — is  exactly  a  case  in  point. 

Let  us  grant,  then,  by  all  means,  that  John  Bull  is  not  the  solid, 
shopkeeping,  hard-headed  man  of  business  that  he  likes  to  think 
himself.  Indeed,  the  most  disastrous  of  all  Napoleon's  mistakes 
was  his  belief  that  the  English  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  For 
he  reckoned  without  that  singular  dramatic  conception  of  a  great 
occasion  on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation  which  was  at  the  back 
of  Wellington  as  of  Nelson.  It  is  of  course  quite  salutary  for  John 
Bull  to  be  told  by  clever  people  that  he  is  an  inverate  muddler  whose 
intellectual  processes  are  beneath  contempt.  He  takes  it  with  great 
good  humour,  perhaps  with  too  much  good  humour,  for  his  suspicion 
of  the  clever  people  is  such  that  he  regards  their  disparagement  as 
a  kind  of  compliment.  But  when  the  worst  has  been  said  about 
him,  he  does  not  really  seem  to  suffer  in  comparison  with  his  neighbours 
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from  lack  of  practical  ability,  and  still  less  from  over-indulgence  in 
dreams  and  sentiments.  Groaning  and  grumbling  all  the  time  about 
his  decaying  trade  and  the  terrible  efficiency  of  the  foreigner,  he  does 
nevertheless  contrive  somehow  to  get  the  lion's  share  when  things 
are  divided.  But  Mr.  Shaw  does  quite  right  to  tell  him  that  he  is 
liable  to  rather  acute  attacks  of  sentimental  excitement.  That  is 
no  new  story.  The  London  mob  which  went  Mafficking  in  1900  was 
the  same  London  mob  which  broke  all  windows  not  illuminated 
when  Wilkes  was  re-elected  for  Middlesex,  and  which  demolished  the 
house  of  the  Constable  of  Westminster  because  the  unhappy  man  had 
gone  out  of  town  and  neglected  to  provide  candles  for  his  windows 
to  celebrate  the  third-rate  victory  of  Cartagena.  .  The  mobs  of 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Dublin  do  not,  however,  apear  to  be  immune  from 
these  excitements,  and  if  there  is  any  European  capital  which  has 
suffered  nothing  worse  than  Mafficking  in  the  last  hundred  years 
I  should  like  to  know  its  name. 

We  may  leave  Nelson  to  look  after  himself,  but  we  must  "apply 
ourselves  seriously  to  Broadbent,  who  is  specially  appointed  for  the 
undoing  of  us  average  people,  above  all  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the 
Liberal  party.  In  the  mirror  of  his  face  we  are  to  see  ourselves  and  be 
ashamed  of^our  complacency,  our  ineptitude,  our  blind  devotion  to 
meaningless  formulas,  our  incredible  lack  of  delicacy  and  perception. 
Mr.  Shaw  leaves  us  no  escape  in.  this  respect.  Broadbent  is  his  idea  of 
the  average  Englishman,  and  he  takes  for  granted  that  Broadbent  is 
the  kind^of  man  whom  Englishmen  like  and  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence.2 

Now,  as  I  have  already  said,  while  Broadbent  remained  on  the 
stage  we  were  all  amused  at  him.  He  was  admirably  acted,  and  if  a 
playwright  may  not  burlesque  a  politician  what  may  he  do  ?  Through 
Broadbent  Mr.  Shaw  made  his  first  appeal  to  the  Conservative  public, 
who  forgave  him  his  Socialism  and  all  other  detestable  heresies  in 
consideration  of  this  brilliant  attack  on  the  common  enemy.  The 
dialogue  contained  some  specially  choice  bits  for  Imperialists  which 
brought  down  the  gallery.  It  was  altogether  a  huge  success.  The 
Tory  was  delighted,  the  Liberal  bore  no  malice,  everyone  was  enter- 
tained, and  Mr.  Shaw's  gifts  as  a  playwright  were  at  last  recognised 
beyond  the  Fabian  circle. 

So  far,  so  good ;  but  when  we  find  Mr.  Shaw  taking  Broadbent 
seriously  and  assuming  that  he  is  the  type  of  character  that  we  affect 
and  admire,  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  that  this  is  a  misunder- 
standing. There  is  a  passage  in  the  Preface  which  suggests  that  the 
dramatic  critics  conceived  this  high  opinion  of  the  capacity  and 
character  of  Broadbent  as  a  typical  Briton,  but  if  they  have  really  led 
Mr.  Shaw  to  believe  that  we  are  all  of  this  opinion,  they  have  for  once 

2  Preface  for  Politicians,  p.  vii. 
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rather  seriously  misled  him.  The  fact  that  Broadbent  was  '  cheerful, 
robust,  good-natured,  free  from  envy  and  a  successful  muddler-through 
in  business '  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  us,  in  the  least  atone 
for  the  equally  obvious  fact  that  he  was  '  infatuated  in  politics, 
hypnotised  by  his  newspaper  leader-writers  and  parliamentary  orators 
into  an  utter  paralysis  of  his  common-sense,'  and  that  he  was  '  without 
moral  delicacy  or  social  tact.'  Mr.  Shaw  rehearses  these  qualities  of 
his  hero  as  if  he  was  now  for  the  first  time  revealing  a  secret  which 
had  failed  to  penetrate  the  understanding  of  his  English  audiences. 
Let  him  be  assured  that  we  never  had  the  slightest  illusion  on  this 
subject,  and  we  agree  heartily  with  him  as  to  the  plight  of  '  the 
modern  nation  which  is  satisfied  with  Broadbent,'  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found.  But  to  mistake  Broadbent  for  the  typical  Englishman, 
or  even  for  the  typical  English  Liberal,  seems  to  some  of  us  quite 
as  disastrous  an  error  as  to  mistake  the  stage  '  Pat '  for  the  real 
Irishman — a  mistake  indeed  which  is  only  possible  if  a  writer  is 
'  hypnotised,'  as  Mr.  Shaw  might  say,  by  the  traditional  Irish  view 
of  the  English  character. 

Broadbent,  however,  is  not  strictly  speaking  an  Irishman's  concep- 
tion. He  is  rather  the  literary  man's  idea  of  what  a  '  middle-class 
Liberal '  ought  to  be  like.  He  has  been  running  now  for  thirty  years 
or  more,  and  having  escaped  from  books  on  to  the  stage  he  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  run  like  any  well-established  farcical  character. 
His  original  begetter  and  ensuer  was  Matthew  Arnold,  who  did  him 
supremely  well  in  the  immortal  Mr.  Bottles  of  Friendship's  Garland. 
To  Mr.  Bottles  at  a  later  date  was  added  Padgett,  M.P.,  and  now 
Mr.  Shaw  comes  along  and  adds  Padgett  to  Bottles  and  gives  us 
Broadbent.  Of  the  three  characters  I  own  I  still  prefer  Bottles.  That 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  the  broadly  farcical  method  of  Broadbent — 
necessary,  I  suppose,  for  the  stage — strikes  one  as  less  effective  when 
read  than  the  satirical  method  of  the  prose-piece.  Broadbent  is 
Bottles  in  Ireland,  just  as  Padgett  was  Bottles  in  India.  Bottles 
was  brought  up  at  Lycurgus  Academy,  Clapham,  and  '  is  one  of  our 
self-made  middle-class  men.'  He  is 

a  Radical  of  the  purest  water;  quite  one  of  the  Manchester  school.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Free-traders ;  he  has  always  gone  straight  as  an  arrow  about 
Reform  ;  he  is  an  ardent  voluntary  in  every  possible  line,  opposed  the  Ten 
Hours'  Bill,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dissenting  Opposition  out  of  Parlia- 
ment which  smashed  up  the  Education  clauses  of  Sir  James  Graham's  Factory 
Act ;  and  he  paid  the  whole  expenses  of  a  most  important  church-rate  contest 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  And,  finally,  he  looks  forward  to  marrying  his  deceased 
wife's  sister.  Table,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Grant  Duff  says,  the  whole  Liberal  creed, 
and  in  not  a  single  point  of  it  will  you  find  Bottles  tripping. 

Broadbent,  one  might  almost  say,  is  the  son  of  Bottles  by  his  marriage 
with  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  Watch  him  '  tabling  the  whole 
Liberal  creed '  in  Act  III. ;  see  '  what  an  ardent  voluntary  he  is  in 
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every  possible  line.'  '  Of  the  evils  you  describe,'  he  says  to  Keegan, 
*  some  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  society  and 
others  are  encouraged  only  when  the  Tories  are  in  office.'  '  I  see  no 
evils  in  the  world — except,  of  course,  natural  evils — that  cannot  be 
remedied  by  freedom,  self-government, '  and  English  institutions. 
I  think  so,  not  because  I  am  an  Englishman,  but  as  a  matter  of 
common  sense.' 

Mr.  Shaw  owns  to  a  misgiving — a  misgiving  which  he  says  is 
1  natural  to  a  by-this-time  elderly  playwright ' — that  Broadbent  is 
out  of  date.  The  word  '  elderly '  refuses  to  be  mated  with  Mr.  Shaw, 
but  Broadbent  certainly  had  passed  from  the  scene  before  Mr.  Shaw 
wrote  his  first  play.  A  typical  Englishman  he  never  was,  but  I  sup- 
pose one  must  take  it  from  the  evidence  that  the  Broadbent-Bottles 
type  represented  a  mental  attitude  that  was  common  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties  among  Liberals  and  Nonconformists.  In  these  days, 
when  so  many  clever  people  are  grubbing  at  the  foundations  of  belief, 
the  difficulty  is  to  find  any  '  formulas  or  shibboleths '  which  can  be 
offered  to  the  Broadbents  in  lieu  of  thinking.  How  much  easier, 
indeed,  the  life  of  the  Government  would  be  if  they  could  rely  on  a 
solid  phalanx  of  imperturbable  Broadbents,  instead  of  being  beset  by 
eager  politicians  in  feverish  anxiety  lest  their  own  particular  cause 
or  shade  of  opinion  should  be  extinguished  by  the  competition  of  other 
causes  or  shades  of  opinion  !  And,  so  far  from  sharing  Broadbent's 
robust  optimism  about  English  institutions,  the  average  Liberal  who 
followed  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  Home  Rule  crusade  in  1886  started 
from  the  assumption  that  England  had  made  a  sad  mess  of  it,  and 
argued  about  the  incompatibilities  of  the  Irish  and  English  tempera- 
ments precisely  as  Mr.  Shaw  does  himself.  Illusions  he  may  have 
had,  but  they  were  certainly  not  Broadbent's  illusions.  The  Irish  side 
of  the  matter  I  leave,  for  it  is  Mr.  Shaw's  assumption  that  no 
Englishman  knows  anything  about  Ireland  ;  but  it  does  seem  extremely 
improbable  that  the  Irish  party  would  have  given  Broadbent  an  Irish 
constituency,  or  that  they  would  have  carried  their  freedom  from 
illusion  to  the  extent  of  fooling  and  exploiting  him  that  is  suggested 
in  Act  III.  Apparently  among  the  '  romantic  fictions '  that  we  are 
asked  to  banish  is  the  idea  that  the  Irish  are  a  generous  race. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  possible  retorts  when  one  deals  thus 
seriously  with  Mr.  Shaw's  burlesque ;  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
inquiring  why  the  literary  people  have  invented  this  conventional 
type,  and  set  him  up  against  the  English  party  man.  To  them 
apparently  there  is  something  inherently  stupid  and  second-rate  in 
the  party  system,  and  especially  in  the  division  into  two  parties 
which  is  the  peculiarly  English  form  of  party.  Bagehot  himself  said 
long  ago  that  the  effective  public  man  must  be  a  man  of  first-class 
abilities  and  second-class  creed.  That  is  a  rough  way  of  stating  the 
undeniable  fact  that  almost  any  political  action  must  represent  an 
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average  opinion  which  is  necessarily  a  coarser  and  more  obvious  kind 
of  opinion  than  individual  thought.  To  strike  the  average  is  the 
condition  of  action,  but  of  course  it  is  not  a  condition  of  thought. 
The  question  for  the  individual  is  whether  he  can  keep  his  thought 
free  while  joining  a  party  for  action.  The  advantages  on  the  side  of 
action  of  working  with  a  party  are  so  great  that  the  mass  of  intelligent 
men  rightly  submit  to  the  discipline,  and  it  is  a  discipline  more  severe 
under  the  English  two-party  system  than  under  any  of  the  continental 
group  systems,  just  as  the  results  of  the  two-party  system  are  on  the 
whole  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  group  systems.  But  the 
intellectual  who  stands  outside  has,  undeniably,  the  advantage  of  the 
man  who  makes  submission.  He  has  presumably  a  mind  too  various 
and  subtle  to  be  squeezed  into  these  coarse  moulds.  He  can  fix  on 
the  party  man  the  reproach  of  orthodoxy,  of  doing  his  thinking  by 
deputy,  of  picking  up  catch-words  and  shibboleths  and  tags  of  tattered 
rhetoric.  Of  course  there  are  in  all  parties — Irish,  Socialist,  and  Con- 
servative, as  well  as  Liberal — enough  people  who  take  their  opinions 
ready  made,  and  enough  demagogues  who  practise  on  them  to  make 
the  burlesque  plausible.  The  problem  for  all  parties,  and  especially 
for  a  Liberal  party,  is  to  combine  the  utmost  possible  freedom  of 
thought  with  the  utmost  possible  concentration  for  action.  If  we  think 
of  the  recent  history  of  the  Liberal  party,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  badly  solved  in  the  last  ten  years.  Every  conceivable  variety 
of  opinion  was  ventilated  during  the  ten  years  of  opposition,  to  the 
great  dismay  at  times  of  good  party  men,  who  thought  re-union 
hopeless.  The  party  in  power  is,  nevertheless,  quite  as  compact  and 
united  as  is  desirable,  and  men  of  vigorous  minds  and  original  opinions 
have  no  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  freely.  Whatever  appear- 
ance of  hollowness  or  insincerity  there  may  be  in  party  politics  arises 
mainly  from  the  conventional  pretence  that  every  party  measure  is 
a  '  great  measure,'  in  the  current  platform  phrase,  whereas  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  is  merely  the  best  that  can  be  done  at  the  moment 
in  face  of  opposing  interests  and  lagging  opinion.  That  kind  of 
opportunism  calls  for  no  apology,  but  a  fuller  acknowledgment  of  it 
would  disarm  these  critics  and  save  us  from  the  reproach  of  Broad- 
bentism. 

All  talk,  however,  about  party  politics  or  the  conditions  of 
party  action  seems  grossly  inadequate  when  we  come  to  the  last  of 
the  Prefaces  in  this  volume — the  First  Aid  to  Critics — which  is 
appended  to  Major  Barbara.  The  critics,  it  seems,  were  left  stunned 
and  dazed  by  that  remarkable  play.  They  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  either  had  no  meaning  or  that  it  was  meant  to  vindicate  the 
right  of  every  man,  and  especially  of  the  super-man,  to  acquire  pro- 
perty somehow,  rede  si  possit,  si  now,  quocunque  modo  rem.  Under- 
shaft,  the  millionaire,  a  man  singularly  free  from  what  Mr.  Shaw 
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would  call  '  illusions,'  appeared  to  have  grasped  this  principle  with  clear- 
sighted thoroughness,  and  in  the  last  scene  we  saw  him  triumphing 
in  the  possession  of  power  and  wealth  acquired  by  the  manufacture  of 
ordnance,  which  he  thoroughly  realised  to  be  an  iniquitous  form  of 
business  ;  and  in  an  earlier  scene  we  saw  the  Salvation  Army  accepting 
his  money  and  that  of  Podger  the  distiller,  on  the  comfortable  ground 
that  money  cannot  be  tainted  (pecunia  non  olet),  or  that,  if  tainted, 
it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  good  works  and  is  redeemed  by  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put.  Certain  idealists,  including  Major  Barbara, 
who  had  temporarily  held  out  against  this  view,  were  also  displayed 
as  having  purged  their  minds  of  illusions  and  accepted  this  sane  and 
clear-sighted  view  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case. 

Now,  after  reading  the  Preface,  I  am  still  in  doubt  as  to  why 
Mr.  Shaw  should  object  to  the  original  reading  of  his  intention.  For 
the  Preface  affirms  it  and  defends  it  as  the  only  form  of  morality. 
'  Undershaft,'  says  Mr.  Shaw,  '  is  simply  a  man  who,  having  grasped 
the  fact  that  poverty  is  a  crime,  knows  that  when  society  offered  him 
the  alternative  of  poverty  or  a  lucrative  trade  in  death  and  destruc- 
tion it  offered  him  not  a  choice  between  opulent  villainy  and  humble 
virtue,  but  between  energetic  enterprise  and  cowardly  infamy.'  The 
fault,  therefore,  is  with  society,  which  shuts  a  man  of  enterprise  into 
these  alternatives.  For  present  purposes  one  need  not  argue  whether 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  really  a  trade  in  death 
and  destruction  ;  it  is  enough  that  Undershaft  and  Mr.  Shaw  think  it 
is,  and  take  it  along  with  the  distilling  of  inferior  whisky  as  the 
type  of  trade  in  which  a  man  of  enterprise  is  not  only  entitled  but 
bound  to  engage,  if  he  sees  no  other  way  of  avoiding  poverty  and 
'  realising  himself '  under  existing  economic  conditions.  '  Peter  Shirley ' 
(another  character  in  the  play)  '  is  what  we  call  the  honest  poor  man, 
Undershaft  is  what  we  call  the  wicked  rich  one  ;  Shirley  is  Lazarus, 
Undershaft  Dives.  The  misery  of  the  world  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  mass  of  men  act  and  believe  as  Peter  Shirley  acts  and 
believes.  If  they  acted  and  believed  as  Undershaft  acts  and  believes> 
the  immediate  result  would  be  a  revolution  of  incalculable  value.' 
Here  is  the  final  inversion  of  the  common  idealist  or  '  slave  '  morality, 
as  Mr.  Shaw  calls  it. 

Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  that  the  root  principle  of 
plutocracy  is  here  presented  to  us  by  a  professing  Socialist  as  the  proper 
medicine  for  society.  No  doctrine  could  be  more  comfortable  to  the 
great  capitalists  and  exploiters.  They  get  the  double  advantage  of 
complete  absolution  for  their  consciences  and  a  guaranteed  clear  run  for 
the  future.  For  if  they  are  not  called  upon  to  change  their  ways,  and 
cannot  be  challenged  until  the  Shirleys  act  as  the  Undershafts,  their 
future  is  illimitable.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Shirleys  cannot  act 
as  the  Undershafts,  partly  because  they  are  deterred  by  those  '  illu- 
sions '  of  the  '  slave  morality '  which  they  call  conscience,  and  partly 
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because  they  have  not,  and  never  will  have,  the  least  idea  how  to 
begin  on  the  job.  So  we  may  say  that  the  present  constitution  of 
society,  which  Mr.  Shaw  assails  with  such  vehemence,  results  precisely 
from  the  fact  that  men  are  unequally  divided  into  Shirleys  and  Under- 
shafts,  and  if  its  reform  depends  on  the  Shirleys  being  converted  into 
Undershafts  it  will  never  be  reformed  at  all.  Some  of  us,  indeed, 
might  even  shrink  from  changing  the  world  as  it  is,  with  all  its  admitted 
deformities,  for  a  world  in  which  the  Undershafts  would  be  prepared 
to  '  kill  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives '  in  pursing  wealth  '  as  a  point 
of  honour ' — the  details  of  this  Utopia  will  be  found  on  pp.  156  and 
157 — and  the  Shirleys  be  '  painlessly  and  inexorably  killed  '  if  it  was 
discovered  that  they  earned  less  than  a  pound  a  day.  A  great  many 
of  us  would  have  to  take  to  the  woods  in  that  kind  of  world. 

Let  us  forgo  these  speculations,  however,  and  keep  to  society  as 
it  is.  When  Mr.  Shaw  says  that  the  greatest  of  crimes  is  poverty,3 
cr  that '  the  crying  need  of  the  nation  is  not  for  better  morals,  cheaper 
bread,  temperance,  liberty,  culture,  the  redemption  of  fallen  sisters 
and  erring  brothers,  nor  the  grace,  love,  and  fellowship  of  the  Trinity, 
but  simply  for  enough  money,'  we  need  not  dispute  with  him.  He  is 
trying,  in  his  characteristic  fashion,  to  stir  us  up  to  something  that 
he  sees  and  feels  with  a  real  emotion.  For  all  his  protests  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  obvious  from  half-a-dozen  passages  in  this  Preface  that 
he  too  can  be  sentimentalist  and  visionary.  But  no  sooner  has  he 
yielded  to  this  honest  impulse  than  he  pulls  himself  up  and  applies 
the  brake  with  a  crash  which  all  but  upsets  his  car.  '  This  will  never 
do,'  he  seems  to  be  saying,  *  I  am  talking  like  any  common  Socialist, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  shall  be  going  on  like  Broadbent.  I  shall  be 
eternally  disgraced,  unless  I  can  show  that  the  capitalist  is  the  true 
Socialist,  and  the  supposed  Socialist  the  bulwark  of  capitalism.'  So 
we  go  breathlessly  on  to  a  conclusion  in  which  all  the  ordinary  parts 
are  inverted,  the  magistrate  appearing  as  the  Anarchist,  the  law  as 
the  enemy  of  order,  the  peaceable  citizen  as  the  enemy  of  society,  and 
the  multiplication  of  Undershafts  as  the  accepted  remedy  for  capitalism. 

One  is  reminded  of  a  scene  in  a  certain  comedy  of  Plautus,  in 
which  the  master,  finding  himself  in  a  scrape,  appeals  to  the  slave  to 
get  him  out  of  it.  '  When  things  are  mixed,'  is  the  slave's  reply,  '  it 
is  better  to  mix  them  more.'  Things  are,  indeed,  very  mixed  in  this 
human  comedy  of  ours,  and  Mr.  Shaw's  advice  is  apparently  to  mix 
them  more.  If  one  could  suppose  a  receptive  and  innocent-minded 
man  reading  this  Preface  and  taking  it  all  seriously,  what  would  be  his 
natural  conclusion  ?  He  would  say,  I  think,  if  he  were  of  the  Shirley 
type,  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  with  this  very  awful  world  except 
to  get  quit  of  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  he  would  say,  if 
he  were  of  the  Undershaft  type,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  The 
Shirleys  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  there  is  no  help  to  be  had  from 
3  Cf.  Nietzsche,  '  A  sick  man  is  a  scoundrel,  Sir ! ' 
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Mr.  Shaw.  Even  if  they  fancied  his  Utopia — which  they  do  not — 
they  are  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that  they  are  quite  incapable  of 
rising  to  it,  and  that  the  Undershafts  are  quite  strong  enough  to  keep 
it  down.  That  is  exactly  in  practice  how  '  the  Gospel  of  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft '  works  out.  The  few  that  are  capable  of  it  argue  exactly 
as  Mr.  Shaw's  clear-sighted  millionaire.  All  money  is  equally  tainted, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  money  made  by  dealing  in  death  and 
destruction,  by  sweating,  by  circulating  pernicious  literature,  by 
doing  any  of  the  other  things  which  poison  the  minds  or  bodies  of 
their  neighbours,  as  more  tainted  than  any  other  money.  They 
'  must  take  the  money  because  they  cannot  exist  without  the  money, 
and  there  is  no  other  money  to  be  had.'  Everybody  else  would  do 
exactly  the  same  if  they  could,  and  if  they  can't  that  is  their  fault 
and  not  the  fault  of  those  who  can.  It  is  precisely  thus  that  the 
American  exploiter  thinks  and  acts,  with  the  results  that  Mr.  Wells 
puts  so  vividly  before  us  in  his  Future  in  America.  I  know  that 
another  clear-sighted  man,  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  thinks  that  the  climax 
will  come  in  America  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Shaw — that  is, 
by  a  violent  uprising  of  the  underdogs  who  will  passionately  claim 
their  right  to  act  as  the  Undershafts.  President  Roosevelt,  mean- 
while, thinks  that  the  proper  remedy  is  to  abate  the  Undershafts. 
I  hope  for  myself  that  the  President  is  right ;  but  supposing  the 
contrary,  and  supposing  Mr.  Sinclair's  revolution  to  have  taken  place, 
can  anyone  believe  that  the  mind  of  America  would  be  changed,  or 
that  anything  permanent  and  humanising  would  have  been  accom- 
plished for  her  people  by  the  success  of  a  proletariat  asserting  their 
right  to  be  as  predatory  as  their  exploiters  ? 

Here,  surely,  we  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  There  is  no 
connexion  between  the  problem  of  poverty  and  what  Mr.  Shaw  calls 
'  the  Gospel  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft.'  Paint  the  evil  of  poverty 
in  its  blackest  colours,  and  it  has  no  bearing  on  Undershaft's  claim  to 
make  money  as  he  will.  It  is  a  coward's  argument.  He  is  so  afraid 
of  being  poor  that  he  will  get  money  even  if  by  so  doing  he  deals 
death  and  destruction  to  other  people.  The  utmost  length  that  the 
argument  carries  is  that  Undershaft  should  make  the  365Z.  a  year 
which  is  apparently  Mr.  Shaw's  standard  of  the  avoidance  of  poverty, 
and  that  he  can  do  even  in  this  imperfect  world  without  searing  his 
conscience.  The  picture  presented  to  us  is  that  of  an  extremely 
assertive  money-spinner  obfuscating  himself  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
sophistry  which  he  calls  freedom  from  cant.  And  the  worst  sophistry 
is  that  everyone  does  the  same  (or  would  do  the  same  if  they  could) 
and  that  all  clear-sighted  men  hold  the  Undershaft  view  about  money. 
That  is  proclaimed  as  facing  facts ;  whereas  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  quite  elementary  misreading  of  human  nature.  There  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  simple  people  in  the  world  who  would  cheerfully 
throw  every  penny  they  possessed  into  the  sea  rather  than  commit  one 
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paltry  crime,  or  if  by  so  doing  they  could  cheat  death  of  husband,  wife, 
or  child.  This  also  is,  happily,  a  fact  which  the  anti-illusionist  must 
reckon  with. 

If  there  is  a  superstition  in  avoiding  superstition  there  is  also  a 
cant  of  anti-cant,  .and  a  worse  kind  of  illusion  which  may  come  from 
a  too  desperate  effort  to  avoid  illusion.  Mr.  Shaw's  realism  is  the 
isolation  and  abstraction  of  single  factors  which  lose  their  reality 
when  dissociated  from  other  factors  equally  real.  Poverty  is  a  great 
evil,  but  it  is  not  the  only  evil,  and,  platitude  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
never  going  to  be  cured  by  money.  It  is  going  to  be  cured  by  a 
gradual  humanising  ;of  rich  and  poor,  and  by  the  doing  of  a  great 
many  things  which  to  the  clear-sighted  Undershaft  will  seem  ridiculous 
and  sentimental,  such^as  the  ^cultivation  of  a  more  sensitive  conscience 
aboutTthe^making^of^money  and'  the  sources  from  which  money  is 
made.V^If  Miss  Tuckwell,^for?instance,  can  persuade  the  public  to  buy 
leadless  glaze  pottery,  she  will  do  more,  before  she  dies,  than  a  hundred 
Undershafts.^jBut^Mr.^Shaw  ,is"a*"manrof  imagination,  and  he  does 
not  need  to^be  instructed  in  these  things.  He  knows  what  a  rich  and 
variousYthmgT  human"  nature!Tis,v  and  how  irrepressibly  it  follows  its 
starlforTalT .'the; adjurations  of  the  matter  of  fact  that  it  should  clear 
its^mind^ofjillusions  and  keep  its  eyes  on  the  ground.  One  has  only 
to  turn^a^few  pages.. to  see  him  blazing  with  honest  indignation  about 
the  Denshawai  executions,  and  rumour  grossly  belies  him  if  he  is  not 
the  stubborn  advocate  of  all  that  the  wise  call  *  fads.'  These  very 
essays  contain  admirable  passages  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  human 
rights  which  prove  that  he  is  fundamentally  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
All  the  more  serious  is  it,  then,  when  so  formidable  a  champion  seems 
to  pass  temporarily  into  the  other  camp.  Much  may  be  forgiven  to 
the  ironic  spirit,  but  scarcely  that. 

J.  A.  SPENDER. 
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MODERNISM   AND    THE    PAPAL 
ENCYCLICAL 

Two  questions  suggested  by  recent  events  are  not  unfrequently  upon 
the  lips  of  inquirers  :  '  What  is  Modernism  ?  '  and  '  Why  has  the  Pope 
condemned  it  ?  '  We  may  put  aside,  first  of  all,  the  hasty  conjecture 
that  the  Pope,  by  some  traditional  instinct  of  his  see,  has  wished  to 
fulminate  against  modern  life  and  progress.  The  term  '  Modernist ' 
is  not  of  the  Pope's  minting.  It  was  used  by  Modernist  writers 
themselves  to  connote  their  own  ethos  of  thought  and  writing,  and  the 
Pope — rather  courteously,  I  think — took  the  term  just  as  he  found  it. 
For  the  rest,  the  Church  has  no  particular  quarrel  with  whatever  is 
soundest  and  best  in  modern  civilisation.  If  every  people  in  Chris- 
tendom wished  to  have  a  fuller  measure  of  civil  liberty  under  more 
democratic  conditions,  the  Holy  See  has  declared  that  the  Church 
is  indifferent  to  forms  of  government,  and  that  she  is  ready  to  bless 
and  support  any  or  all  which  the  nations  may  wish  to  adopt.  If  men 
desire  to  make  the  most  abundant  use  of  the  scientific  discoveries 
which  have  come  to  enrich  modern  life,  and  to  talk  to  one  another 
by  wireless  telegraphy,  and  visit  one  another  in  air-ships,  the  Church 
is  ready  to  rejoice  with  them  in  all  that  they  may  do  for  the  purpose. 
The  only  liberty  which  she  denies  to  her  members  is  that  of  saying 
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'  no  '  where  God  has  said  '  yes,'  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  liberty,  in 
those  who  profess  her  creeds  and  share  her  communion,  of  saying  yes 
and  no  at  the  same  time. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  Modernism  is  not  a  mere  tangle 
of  tendencies,  but  more  or  less  of  a  compact  whole,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  possible  to  define  it,  at  least  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  form  of  belief  which  finds  the  origin  of  all  religion  and 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  soul's  internal  sense  and  experience.  And  if 
this  definition  should  prompt  the  further  question  '  What  is  it  that 
feeds  the  sense  and  produces  the  experience  ?  '  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  that  Modernism  replies  that  it  is  the  Divine  Reality,  or  God 
Himself  who  by  a  permanent  indwelling  and  action  in  the  soul — 
called  Immanence — manifests  Himself  in  some  measure  to  it,  and  draws 
it  into  union  with  Him.  In  point  of  fact,  such  a  definition  falls  very 
far  short  of  covering  the  area  to  be  defined,  for  it  represents  at  most 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  principle  from  which  Modernism 
sets  out,  or  upon  which,  or  around  which,  it  builds.  Taking  the 
thought-movement  as  it  actually  exists,  it  will  suffice  for  the  moment 
to  say  that  it  is  a  group  of  beliefs,  manifold  and  various,  but  more  or 
less  interconnected  so  as  to  form  a  system,  and  that  this  system  will 
be  best  understood  if  we  consider  a  few  of  its  more  salient  beliefs 
in  detail. 

In  the  recent  Papal  Encyclical  Pascendi  Gregis  there  is  contained 
a  very  able  and  remarkable  exposition  of  the  Modernist  doctrines, 
one,  in  fact,  so  full  and  elaborate  that  the  general  reader  may  perhaps 
be  excusable  if  he  has  been  found  to  have  shirked  the  task  of  studying 
it  quite  as  closely  and  carefully  as  the  document  certainly  deserves. 
The  scope  of  the  present  article  is  merely  to  indicate  a  few  of  the 
chief  Modernist  beliefs,  so  that  it  may  thus  suggest  an  answer  in 
brief  to  the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  Modernism,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  show  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these  doctrines 
and  Catholic  faith,  so  that  the  reader  may  gather  for  himself  the  answer 
to  that  further  question  as  to  the  reasons  which  have  led  the  Pope 
to  condemn  it.  I  take  it  that  we  shall  be  fairly  at  the  heart  of  the 
Modernist  system  if  out  of  the  structure  of  its  doctrines  we  select  the 
following  five. 

I  may  add  that  in  what  follows  I  speak  distinctively  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  because  I  have  no  sort  of  claim  to  speak  of  any  other,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that  many  of  the  great  principles  which  the  En- 
cyclical defends  are  not  happily  common  to  a  large  number  of  sincere 
and  earnest  Christians  outside  her  pale. 

I. — NON-INTERVENTION  OF  THE  DIVINE  IN  HISTORY 

A  fundamental  tenet  of  Modernism  is  the  entire  separation  of 
the  domain  of  faith  from  that  of  history.  These  two  domains  are 
held  to  be  as  circles  which  do  not  intersect  in  any  part  of  their  area. 
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All  that  is  divine  or  supernatural  is  assigned  to  the  one ;  all  that  is 
visible  or  verifiable  is  claimed  for  the  other.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  assumes  a  priori  that  a  divine  or  supernatural  fact — such  as  the 
Resurrection  or  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  in  the  desert — cannot  be 
effected  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  visible  or  proveable,  and  so  become 
matter  of  history.  It  follows  that  all  those  parts  of  the  Gospel  which 
narrate  facts  of  a  miraculous  or  supernatural  character — some  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  text — must  be  treated  as  devoid  of  any  historical 
reality.  Most  of  all,  this  principle  of  the  non-intervention  of  the 
divine  in  history  affects  the  concept  of  Christ,  and  insists  upon  a 
practical  distinction  between  the  Christ  of  historical  fact  and  the 
Christ  of  Faith.  The  Christ  of  historical  fact  is  a  man  who  enters 
this  world  and  leaves  it  like  any  one  else,  whose  body  rots  in  the 
grave  and  goes  into  dust  like  those  of  other  men.  He  passes  through 
life  with  the  same  limitations  of  knowledge  and  education  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  circumstances  of  his  place  and  time.  His  religious 
experience  lifts  him  indeed  above  the  level  of  the  average  man,  but  as 
far  as  the  reality  of  historical  fact  goes,  he  is  simply  a  Galilean  peasant 
and  a  man  who  lived  and  died  amongst  his  fellows.  If  it  be  urged 
against  this  abasement  of  Christ,  that  we  have  the  evidence  of  the 
evangelists  that  He  did  works  which  transcended  the  power  of  man, 
the  Modernist  reply  is  that  it  is  precisely  this  transcending  element 
that  is  not  real  history,  or  historical  fact,  but  history  transfigured 
and  embroidered  by  the  faith  of  His  followers,  and  that  consequently 
it  has  to  be  eliminated  from  the  genuine  historical  account  of  Christ 
as  presented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament.  There  is,  thus,  neither  a 
Divine  Christ  nor  any  intervention  of  the  divine  to  be  found  in  history. 
In  conformity  with  this  principle,  Modernists  are  said  to  have  asserted 
that  no  genuine  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  discoverable  in 
the  synoptic  Gospels.  With  a  plan  of  the  elimination  of  the  divine 
agreed  upon  beforehand,  and  a  priori  as  part  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention, it  would  certainly  have  been  somewhat  surprising 
if  there  had  been.  Were  this  determination  to  shut  out  all  evidence 
of  the  divine  from  history  adopted  only  pro  forma,  or  for  argument's 
sake,  in  seeking  a  common  ground  when  dealing  with  unbelievers,  it 
might  reasonably  be  understood  as  a  mere  policy  of  apologetic. 
But  it  is  significant  that  with  the  Modernist  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
policy,  but  a  matter  of  principle,  and  of  a  principle  advisedly  and 
sincerely  held  as  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  his  system.  He 
believes  that  in  history,  as  in  science,  our  observation  falls  only  on 
phenomena,  and  that  the  Divine  Reality  does  not  and  cannot  enter 
into  the  sphere  of  human  life  or  activity,  so  as  to  become  a  figure  or 
agent  in  history. 

In  the  face  of  this  root  principle  of  denial,  and  of  its  rigorous 
consequence  in  the  reduction  of  Christ  to  the  human  level  on  the 
stage  of  history,  the  Catholic  Church  through  her  Supreme  Head 
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has  raised  her  voice  in  condemnation  and  correction.  Being  what 
she  is,  and  believing  what  she  does,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  she  could 
have  acted  otherwise.  The  exclusion  of  a  Divine  Christ  from  the 
domain  of  historical  fact,  and  the  cardinal  principle  upon  which  it 
rests,  namely  the  non-ingerence  of  the  divine  in  human  history,  is 
felt  to  be  not  only  incompatible  with  Catholic  faith,  but  subversive 
of  Christianity.  For  Christianity  is  nothing  if  not  the  religion  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  very 
meaning  and  the  whole  significance  of  the  Incarnation  is  precisely 
that  the  divine  did  enter  into  our  human  life  and  history,  and  that 
God  was  born  into  this  world,  lived  and  walked,  and  taught  in  our 
midst,  and  that  He  was  the  author  of  the  words  that  men  heard  from 
His  human  lips,  and  of  the  works  which  they  saw  wrought  by  His 
human  hands.  All  this,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  the  Church  finds 
in  the  revealed  truth  that  '  The  Word  was  made  Flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.' 

No  one  imagines  that  in  this  life,  the  Divine  Nature  in  its  essence 
becomes  visible  or  tangible,  but  every  one  who  accepts  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  Incarnation  holds  that  a  Divine  Person  came  here  upon 
earth,  and  said  divine  words  and  did  divine  deeds  which  were  audible 
and  visible,  and  consequently  matter  of  history,  and  of  true  narration 
by  the  evangelists.  This  presence  and  action  of  the  divine  in  the 
human  life,  made  evidence  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  witnessed 
to,  and  become  the  rational  groundwork  of  the  supernatural  act  of 
faith,  are  an  essential  part  of  Catholic  Christianity.  In  fact,  without 
it,  our  Christianity  would  be  bereft  of  any  historical  basis,  and  taken 
apart  from  this  bed-rock  of  testimony,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see 
how  our  faith  could  be  anything  more  than  that  blind  subjective 
emotion  which  the  Church  has  long  since  repudiated  under  the  name 
of  fideism,  or  faith  without  natural  and  rational  foundation.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  we  do  not  save  our  souls  by  believing  in  history 
or  by  any  mere  intellectual  perception,  but  we  save  them  by  faith — 
an  assent  of  the  intellect  prompted  by  the  will — believing  with  the 
help  of  grace,  the  words  and  work  of  God,  the  saying  and  doing  of 
which  are  entrenched  in  history.  It  was  with  a  view  to  safeguarding 
this  supreme  interest  of  the  reasonable  character  of  our  service  of  faith 
that  the  Vatican  Council  affirmed  that  the  obedience  of  faith  was  not 
a  blind  action  of  the  mind,  and  that  besides  the  inspiration  of  grace, 
it  has  to  justify  its  wilful  assent  by  having  a  basis  of  proof  in  '  divine 
facts,'  and  is  thus  brought  '  into  harmony  with  reason.'  '  That  is 
only  to  say  that,  by  the  wise  building  of  Him  who  is  at  once  the  author 
of  nature  and  of  grace,  reason  underlies  faith,  and  the  natural  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  supernatural.  Thus,  the  Catholic  Church,  not 
merely  by  the  recent  Encyclical,  but  by  the  teaching  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  has  taken  up  a  position  which  must  by  its 
1  See  Dogmatic  Constitution  of  tlie  Vatican,  Cliap.  III. 
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very  meaning  resist  to  the  uttermost  any  elimination  of  the  divine 
element  from  the  domain  of  Gospel  history.  That  must  stand  in  part 
for  the  answer  to  the  question  why  Pius  the  Tenth  has  condemned  the 
doctrines  of  the  Modernists. 


II. — THE  EVOLUTIONARY  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  CHRIST 

Under  this  second  tenet  of  the  Modernist  system,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  collision  between  it  and  the  accepted  Catholic  teaching 
travels  back  once  more  to  the  concept  of  the  Incarnation.  The 
Catholic  mind  in  thinking  of  Christ  instinctively  begins  from  the  side 
of  the  divine,  for  there  alone  is  the  Person,  to  whom  all  His  words  and 
acts  are  assignable  albeit  operated  in  the  human  nature.  It  knows 
that  to  speak  of  Christ  is  to  speak  of  God  the  Son,  living,  teaching, 
suffering  in  His  humanity.  It  will  never  accept  as  the  relation  between 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  and  His  Godhead  anything  short  of  a  union 
which  makes  one  personality.  It  regards  as  an  evasion  of  Chris- 
tianity any  attempt  to  treat  Christ  as  a  mere  glorified  super-Human, 
a  man  uplifted  into  some  vague  or  undefined  closeness  to  God,  or  a 
man  who  has  been  merely  filled  or  inspired  by  God,  or  a  man  differing 
only  from  the  rest  of  men  insomuch  as  he  has  been  vouchsafed  an  ex- 
ceptional measure  of  religious  experience.  Its  reply  to  all  such  mincing 
formulae  is  the  simple  and  straightforward  one,  that  He  is  God — God 
made  man  for  our  salvation — and  in  this  truth  it  finds  and  feels  the 
whole  joy  and  strength  of  its  Christianity.  This  concept  of  Christ — 
made  clear  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  fourteen  centuries  ago — will 
explain  why  the  Catholic  conscience  recoils  from  certain  views  which 
Modernist  writers  have  expressed  on  the  evolutionary  character  of  the 
human  knowledge  or  consciousness  of  Christ.  It  is  not  that  the 
Catholic  Church  could  ever  suppose  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ 
possessed  the  absolute  omniscience  of  His  Godhead,  for  the  Infinite 
cannot  be  contained  in  the  finite.  But  it  is  the  common  accepted 
teaching,  not  merely  of  Catholic  theologians,  but  of  Fathers  and 
Councils  of  the  Church,  that  by  virtue  of  the  personal  union  of  His 
human  soul  to  the  Godhead,  It  ever  possessed  a  super- excelling  share 
in  the  divine  knowledge,  and  thus  had  that  power  of  knowing  all  that 
it  wished  or  needed  to  know,  which  has  been  called  relative  omniscience. 
In  such  knowledge  there  is  necessarily  perfectibility,  and  theologians 
of  the  school  of  St.  Thomas  have  taught  that  there  was  a  real,  as  well 
as  an  outward  progress  in  Christ's  human  knowledge  and  experience. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  that  Catholic  teaching  denies  any  sort  of  evolution, 
in  the  sense  of  progress,  in  the  knowledge  in  the  human  mind  of  Christ, 
but  that  it  maintains  that  such  evolution  must  be  one  that  is  compa- 
tible with  the  unspeakably  close  and  personal  union  which  subsisted 
from  the  beginning  between  Christ's  human  soul  and  His  Godhead. 
The  least  that  would  be  involved  as  the  resultant  of  this,  the  Hypo- 
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static  Union,  from  its  inception  would  be  the  knowledge  in  the  mind 
of  Christ  of  His  own  Godhead  and  of  His  divine  salvific  purpose  and 
mission  to  mankind. 

There  are  two  points  in  which  the  Modernist  doctrine  stands  out  in 
contradiction  to  this  teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Modernist  system,  by  the  very  logic  of  what 
we  may  call  its  root  principle,  is  constrained  to  speak  of  the  knowledge 
in  the  human  mind  of  Christ  as  the  fruit  of  an  exalted  religious  ex- 
perience derived  from  the  divinity  immanent  in  Him,  and  revealing 
itself  to  Him.  As  a  result,  the  knowledge  and  the  experience,  although 
admittedly  far  above  and  beyond  that  which  is  given  to  the  rest  of  men, 
is  held  to  differ  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  measure  from  the  knowledge 
and  experience  which  was  common  to  the  prophets,  or  to  the  great 
founders  and  leaders  of  religions,  such  as  Buddha,  Confucius,  Mahomet 
and  others,  in  whom  God  was  also  immanent,  albeit  revealing  Himself 
in  a  lower  and  less  vivid  degree.  The  Catholic  Church  cannot  accept 
this  putting  of  Christ  on  the  same  plane,  or  the  upper  end  of  the  same 
inclined  plane,  with  merely  human  teachers,  any  more  than  she  could 
accept  the  relationship  between  God  and  these  human  leaders  of 
religions  as  so  many  approximate  incarnations.  No  doubt  the  Incar- 
nation, as  the  supreme  union  between  God  and  man,  has  its  analogies 
and  its  reflex  in  all  the  lesser  relationships  of  the  Creator  and  the 
creature,  and  no  doubt  God  makes  a  revelation  of  Himself,  by  the 
natural  light  of  reason  or  by  the  promptings  of  His  grace,  to  all  men 
who  seek  Him  in  sincerity.  But  the  shadow  is  not  the  substance, 
and  that  such  guidance  given  by  God  to  His  rational  creatures  should 
be  in  any  sense  comparable  or  co-ordinate  with  the  infusion  of  divine 
knowledge  which  God  the  Son  pours  into  His  own  soul,  by  its  personal 
union  with  His  Godhead,  is  felt  to  be  contrary  to  the  unique  and  in- 
communicable glory  and  dignity  of  the  Christ  as  understood  and  held 
by  Catholic  Christianity. 

The  second  point  in  which  this  divergence  of  principle  makes 
itself  felt,  and  keenly  felt,  is  in  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  know- 
ledge in  the  mind  of  Christ.  While  the  Church  recognises  that  the 
soul  of  Christ  as  a  creature  must  be  bounded  by  those  limitations 
which  necessarily  attach  to  a  finite  being — even  when  admitted  to 
the  vision  of  God — she  repudiates  any  lack  or  defect  of  knowledge  in 
Christ,  which  would  be  unworthy  of  the  union  of  the  divinity  and 
the  humanity  in  the  Incarnation,  or  inconsistent  with  the  office  of 
the  Redeemer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Modernist  governed  in  his 
exegesis  by  his  foregone  principle  of  non-ingerence,  represents  Christ 
as  possessing  in  this  human  soul  the  knowledge  which  might  well 
belong  to  a  highly  religious  peasant  of  His  age,  place  and  period. 
It  is  thus  asserted  that  Christ  during  the  greater  portion  of  His  life 
was  utterly  unconscious  of  His  own  Divinity  ;  that  He  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  Church  which  was  to  be  later  on  founded  by  His  followers  ; 
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that  He  lived  and  died  without  any  suspicion  that  He  was  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  In  this  we  have  the  theory  of  Kenosis  carried  to  a  point 
in  which  it  becomes  destructive  of  the  Catholic  concept  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. This  picture  of  an  ignorant  Christ,  blundering  piteously  over 
the  nature  and  nearness  of  His  kingdom,  waking  up  one  day  to  make 
the  discovery  that  He  was  God,  and  going  to  His  death  without  an 
inkling  that  by  so  doing  He  was  saving  mankind,  or  that  His  blood 
was  the  price  of  man's  salvation,  is  not  a  Christ  which  the  Catholic 
conscience  can  in  the  least  recognise.  It  is  not  the  Divine  Christ 
whom  we  and  millions  of  good  Christians  who  are  not  Catholics  have 
been  taught  to  love  and  worship,  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  Christ  to 
whom  we  could  ever  bend  the  knee  in  adoration.  Rather  it  is  a  pitiful 
caricature,  from  which  we  turn  with  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt. 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  attempt  to  foist  it  upon  believing  souls 
as  a  substitute  for  the  dearly  loved  Christ  and  the  cherished  Christianity 
which  the  Church  has  preached  for  some  twenty  centuries,  should 
have  been  deeply  resented  by  faithful  Catholics,  and  should  have 
brought  upon  Modernists  the  Church's  censure  and  condemnation. 

III. — THE  SENSE-ORIGIN  AND  INSTABILITY  OF  DOGMA 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  and  far-reaching  of  all  the  differences 
between  Modernism  and  Catholicism  is  to  be  found  in  the  concept  of 
dogma  which  the  Modernist  derives  from  his  root  principle  as  to  the 
origin  of  religion.  The  position  of  Catholicism  as  to  the  nature  and 
value  of  dogma  is  sufficiently  well  known  and  unmistakably  clear. 
It  holds  that  God  who  made  man  was  pleased  to  become  his  Teacher. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Divine  Intelligence  has  spoken  to  the  intelligence 
of  man,  so  that  man  may  be  enlightened  and  sanctified  by  the  divine 
truth,  and  to  the  will  of  man  that  man  may  be  won  to  the  likeness  of 
the  divine  life  and  holiness.  God  has  thus  spoken  to  the  prophets, 
and  through  His  Divine  Son,  and  His  utterance  is  called  Revelation. 
Man's  receiving  and  believing  what  God  has  said  to  him  is  called 
faith.  It  is  the  supreme  worship  in  which  his  intellect,  the  highest 
part  of  his  nature,  is  bowed  down  in  homage  to  the  intellect  of  his 
Maker,  to  be  completed  by  love  or  will-worship  in  which  the  will  of 
the  Father  is  done  upon  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  We  may  note  that 
God  in  the  work  of  revelation  follows,  as  we  might  expect,  the  lines 
of  His  own  work  in  creation,  and  having  made  man  intelligent  and 
loving,  addresses  Himself  to  his  intelligence  and  to  his  heart,  and  to  the 
heart  through  the  intelligence,  for  we  only  love  what  we  know.  The 
voice  of  Catholicism  to  the  nations  is  therefore  :  '  Here  is  a  message 
of  salvation,  a  body  of  truths  which  God  has  taught,  and  of  laws 
which  God  has  commanded,  and  because  He  has  spoken  them,  they 
are  true  and  holy,  and  they  never  can  cease  to  be  so.' 

In  this  two  things  are  quite  evident.     First,  it  is  held  that  the 
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Divine  message  of  revealed  truth  comes  from  God  in  order  to  be 
known  and  understood.  It  is  therefore  addressed  to  man's  intelligence, 
and  by  this  fact  it  comes  from  God  in  an  intelligible  or  intellective 
form,  and  as  such,  we  call  it  most  aptly  and  appropriately  the  '  word 
of  God.'  Secondly,  the  revealed  truth  in  its  intellective  form  (viz., 
appealing  to  the  understanding)  is  divine  and  immutable  in  the  sense 
that  it  can  never  be  other  than  true.  '  The  truth  of  the  Lord  remaineth 
for  ever.'  Catholicism  recognises  that  it  is  precisely  this  intellective  '2 
or  mind  appeal  which  is  the  great  safeguard  of  intelligent  and  reason- 
able, as  marked  off  from  merely  sentimental  or  emotional  religion. 

Such  a  body  of  revealed  truth,  or  dogma,  as  it  is  called,  is, 
indeed,  necessarily  subject  to  a  law  of  development  in  the  sense  that 
it  becomes  in  the  course  of  the  ages  more  explicit.  But  by  the 
nature  of  its  origin  it  is  a  development  which  follows  the  character  of 
revelation,  just  as  revelation  itself  followed  the  character  of  creation, 
and  is  therefore  a  development  from  truth  to  truth.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  a  development  which  has  for  its  primary  term  or  terminus  a  quo 
the  truth-message,  as  it  came  from  the  mind  of  the  Maker,  having 
stamped  upon  it,  and  bearing  upon  it  throughout  in  its  intellective 
form  or  mind-meaning,  the  stable  and  indestructible  character  which 
belongs  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Between  this  and  the  Modernist  conception  of  dogma,  and  its 
development,  there  is  a  difference  which  goes  down  to  the  very 
foundations  of  the  system.  The  Modernist  begins,  not  with  a  com- 
munication of  truth  from  God  to  the  mind  of  man,  but  with  a  mere 
manifestation  made  by  God  of  Himself  as  immanent  in  the  conscience, 
to  the  religious  sense.  What  man  receives  from  God  is  not  a  truth- 
message,  but  a  feeling  of  religious  experience.  This  the  Modernist 
calls  revelation,  and  with  it,  so  to  speak,  God's  part  begins  and  ends. 
But  man  handles  his  feeling  or  religious  experience,  and,  by  use  of 
his  intellect,  seeks  to  explain  it  to  himself.  In  doing  so  he  gives  it  an 
intellective  expression  and  transforms  it  into  terms  of  dogma.  Thus 
the  intellective  expression  and  the  transformation  are  not  God's  work, 
but  man's  own  work,  and  one  for  which  man  and  not  God  is  responsible. 
In  this  way  dogma  as  an  expression  of  revelation  is  put  upon  a  purely 
human  foundation.  The  dogmatic  truths — the  Incarnation,  the 
Redemption,  the  Resurrection,  formulated  for  belief,  become  mere 
human  and  inadequate  symbols  which  may  be  helpful  at  one  time 
and  useless  or  harmful  at  another.  The  instability  as  well  as  the  falli- 
bility of  dogma  becomes  a  law  and  a  necessity  of  the  system.  Its 
terminus  a  quo  is  not  truth  but  sense,  and  its  evolution,  in  so  far  as 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  insisting  on  the  intellective  or  integral  character 
of  revelation  there  is  no  question,  as  some  have  imagined,  of  involving  any  sort  of 
verbal  inspiration.  All  that  it  requires  is  that  God  shall  put  a  truth  in  the  mind  of 
man  in  order  that  he  may  certainly  know  it,  and  may  be  able  to  communicate  it  to 
others. 
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it  has  any,  would  not  be  a  development  in  which  something  remains 
the  same,  losing  nothing  which  it  has  had  while  growing  fuller  and 
clearer,  but  a  mere  succession  of  transformations  in  which  one  intel- 
lective form  is  cast  aside  to  make  way  for  another.  Such  a  series 
of  substitutions  might  indicate  at  most  a  development  of  the  religious 
sense  underlying  the  transformations,  but  it  would  no  more  be  a 
development  of  doctrine  or  dogma,  than  the  succession  of  the  views 
in  a  kaleidoscope  would  be  a  development  of  its  first  representation. 

Readers  of  Cardinal  Newman's  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Doctrine 
— a  development  presupposing  external  revelation  and  proceeding 
from  an  original  body  of  revealed  truth  as  a  terminus  a  quo  by  a  law 
according  to  which  all  that  was  first  given  is  preserved,  and  in  which 
the  latest  product,  to  be  genuine,  must  have  existed  in  the  original 
germ — will  recognise  at  once  the  chasm  that  separates  this  teaching, 
which  is  clearly  compatible  with  the  stability  of  dogma,  from  the 
destructive  sense -transformation  theory  of  the  Modernist,  which 
demands  and  requires  its  utter  instability  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  treats 
Christian  doctrines  as  mere  soap-bubbles  blown  by  the  intellect  from 
the  pipe  of  religious  experience.  According  to  this  theory,  it  would 
be  open  to  any  Christian  who  found  himself  no  longer  spiritually 
helped  by  the  dogma  of  the  Atonement  to  discard  its  fact-value  and 
take  simply  Christ's  death  as  an  edifying  example  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
in  like  manner  to  regard  the  Resurrection  not  as  an  historical  fact, 
but — to  use  the  phrase  of  an  eminent  French  Modernist — as  a  round- 
about way  of  saying  that  '  Christ  is  our  contemporary.'  Even  the 
Incarnation  itself  might  come  to  be  treated  as  merely  a  cumbrous 
and  crude  matter-of-fact  expression  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  all, 
but  especially  in  the  highly  exalted  spiritual  creation.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  whole  of  the  Nicene  Creed  could  gradually  be  disposed  of, 
under  the  plea  of  reaching  a  higher  and  more  helpful  significance,  or 
rendering  of  the  religious  sense,  and  the  system  would  eventuate 
not  in  the  development,  but  in  the  dissolution  of  dogma.  The  Catholic 
Church  could  hardly  be  expected  to  stand  by,  mute  and  with  arms 
folded,  while  the  whole  dogmatic  system  of  Christian  faith  was  being 
cast  into  the  melting-pot  of  the  Modernists.  The  Encyclical  of  Pius 
the  Tenth  has  struck  straight  at  the  whole  fallacy,  and  not  so  much 
by  any  fresh  decision,  but  by  re-uttering  the  condemnation  which 
such  errors  have  already  received  some  forty  years  ago  in  the  Decrees 
of  the  Vatican  Council.  These  Decrees  affirmed  with  the  authority 
of  a  General  Council  the  great  foundational  truths — the  fact  of  an 
external  Revelation,  the  nature  of  faith  as  a  mental  assent,  the  per- 
petuity and  stability  of  dogma  and  the  character  of  true,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  false,  doctrinal  development. 

A  curious  form  of  misconception  which  seems  to  have  found 
a  place  in  the  mind  of  some  critics  in  haste  has  been  the  supposition 
that  in  the  recent  Encyclical  the  Pope  has  condemned  the  whole 
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principle  of  doctrinal  development.  That  indeed  would  be  passing 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  principle,  essentially  Catholic , 
is  stamped  upon  the  whole  face  of  Church  history,  and  is  seen  in  full 
working,  even  in  the  earliest  Councils.  It  was  noted  by  the  Schoolmen, 
who  marked  it  as  a  growth  from  within,  and  not  from  without,  in  their 
dictum  non  profectus  fidei  in  fideli,  sed  profectus  fidelis  in  fide.  It  was 
minutely  discussed  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1438,  and  described 
by  its  name  of  '  development '  (avdinv %is)  or  '  unfolding '  as  contra- 
distinguished from  accretion  or  '  addition  '  from  without  (irpoa-drjK^}. 
It  was  in  fact  the  chief  argument  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rhodes  and  of 
Bessarion  in  the  debates  with  the  Greeks  over  the  admission  of  the 
Filioque.  Its  laws  and  tests  have  happily  received  classic  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  its  place  in  the  system  of 
Catholic  belief  has  been  affirmed  in  the  Dogmatic  Constitution  of  the 
Vatican  Council — an  affirmation  on  which  the  recent  Encyclical 
distinctly  lays  special  stress.  Hence  the  last  thing  which  could  be 
reasonably  imputed  to  the  Church  or  to  Pius  the  Tenth  would  be  any 
intention  to  impugn  the  principle  of  dogmatic  development.  Rather 
is  it  that  just  because  the  principle  is  so  precious  and  so  vital,  the 
Holy  See  has  felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  that  it 
should  be  safeguarded  from  crude  exaggerations,  and  most  of  all  from 
being  robbed  of  the  majesty  of  its  stability,  and  thus  be  deformed  and 
degraded  into  a  mere  succession  of  temporary  transformations. 

Not  a  little  obscurity  has  been  imported  into  this  consideration  by 
pushing  too  far  and  very  recklessly  the  patent  distinction  between  a 
dogmatic  truth  and  its  expression  or  formula.  A  dogma  may  be 
a  necessary  truth,  like  the  doctrine  concerning  God's  life  and  nature, 
and  as  such  it  is  eternally  true.  Or  it  may  be  a  fact-truth,  like  the 
Incarnation,  and  as  such  it  is  everlastingly  true.  For  if  it  be  true  at 
all  that  God  became  man,  a  fact  once  a  fact  is  always  a  fact,  and 
not  even  God  Himself  could  destroy  it.  So  far  we  may  note  the 
indestructible  permanence  of  dogmatic  truth  in  itself.  The  next 
question  is  the  permanence  of  its  formulation.  The  relation  between 
a  dogmatic  truth  and  a  formula  which  accurately  expresses  it,  is  in- 
herent, and  is  not  by  its  nature  a  provisional  or  passing  one.  As  long 
as  words  mean  what  they  mean — and  in  a  stable  language  and  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  their  number,  that  will  be  for  ages — and  in 
their  historic  sense  in  perpetuity — the  bond  of  expressiveness  between 
truth  and  formula  is  in  one  sense  a  natural  one  and  cannot  be  broken. 
A  formula,  therefore,  cannot  be  treated  merely  like  a  separable  factor — 
as  a  vessel  in  which  water  is  carried,  or  a  vesture  in  which  a  body  is 
clothed.  I  can  put  the  water  into  a  new  vessel,  and  then  am  free  to 
discard  the  former  one,  or  I  can  vest  the  body  in  a  new  clothing,  and 
then  cast  aside  the  old,  and  in  such  cases  the  rejected  vessel  and 
clothing  have  no  longer  any  connexion  or  relation  with  what  was 
carried  or  clothed.  Not  so  with  the  formula  of  a  truth.  Formulas 
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are  '  sound  forms  of  words,'  or  '  types,'  as  the  Fathers  aptly  call  them. 
They  are  not  mere  counters  and  symbols,  but  are,  as  far  as  they  go, 
true  images  or  pictures  of  the  truth  which  they  express.  They  pre 
serve  the  likeness  of  what  they  represent,  even  when  fuller  and  more 
graphic  portraits  come  to  be  hung  on  the  wall  beside  them.  The 
adoption  of  the  new  formula  does  nothing  to  falsify  or  evacuate  the 
old.  I  may  indeed  find  a  better  formula  for  expressing  the  truth, 
but  the  old  formula  retains,  inalienably,  as  long  as  the  words  retain 
their  meaning,  its  power  of  expression  in  its  own  degree,  and  in  it, 
its  claim  on  my  assent,  so  that  it  can  neither  be  discarded  or  denied. 
I  may  express  the  Incarnation  in  the  simple  formula  '  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God,'  and  later  on  I  may  find  a  better  formula  in  the  Nicene  pro- 
fession that  Christ  is  '  consubstantial  to  the  Father.'  But  the  finding 
of  the  latter  formula  gives  me  no  right  or  title  to  reject  or  deny  the  old 
primitive  one,  which  retains  its  expressiveness  and  remains  to  the  end 
of  time  indestructibly  true.  Of  course  all  formulas  are  inadequate — 
for  that  matter,  all  religion  and  even  the  Beatific  Vision  itself  as  an 
expression  of  truth,  is  in  a  sense  inadequate  3 ;  but  while  being  in- 
adequate a  formula  once  true  continues  in  its  order  and  measure  to  be 
true  and  undeniable.  It  is  thus  that  any  true  development  of  dogma 
must  proceed  from  age  to  age  in  a  fuller,  clearer  and  more  explicit 
formulation,  but  never  casting  away  from  its  treasure  the  old  in  the 
bringing  forth  of  the  new.  We  may  not  deny  the  Apostles'  Creed 
because  we  recite  the  Nicene.  It  is  this  natural  permanence  and 
perpetuity  in  the  sphere  of  formulation  which  enters  into  the  meaning 
of  the  stability  of  dogma  as  a  factor  of  its  true  development,  and  lies 
behind  the  teaching  of  the  Encyclical  against  the  Modernists. 

IV. — THE  DENIAL  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS 
BY  CHRIST  IN  PERSON 

It  was  not  only  the  dogmatic,  but  the  sacramental  system  of  the 
Church  which  was  impugned  by  Modernism.  If  to  the  Catholic  the 
sacraments  were  mere  symbols  which  by  their  nature  or  association 
tended  to  excite  the  religious  sense,  much  as  the  sight  of  a  religious 
picture  tends  to  awaken  devotion,  it  would  matter  but  little  when  or 
by  whom  they  were  instituted.  But  it  is  a  principle  of  Catholic 
faith  that  they  are  outward  signs  to  the  administration  of  which  is 
annexed  by  divine  ordinance  the  bestowal  of  grace  and  the  application 
of  the  merits  of  Christ.  As  no  one  but  Christ  can  send  the  Holy  Spirit 
or  apply  the  saving  merit  of  redemption,  it  follows  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  position,  that  no  other  person  than  Christ  could  in- 
stitute a  sacrament,  and  that  while  the  choice  of  the  outward  elements 
of  the  sign  might  in  the  case  of  this  or  that  sacrament  be  left  to  the 

3  In  the  sense  that  there  is  infinitely  more  in  God  than  even  the  angels  can 
comprehend 
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discretion  of  the  Church,  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  itself  and  the 
creation  of  the  nexus  between  its  outward  sign  and  the  inward  grace 
could  no  more  be  attributed  to  man  or  any  society  of  men,  than  could 
the  authorship  of  grace  or  the  Divine  application  of  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour. 

To  meet  the  exigencies  of  its  evolutionary  theory,  the  Modernist 
system  held  that  Christ  Himself  in  person  did  not  institute  any  of  the 
sacraments,  not  even  those  of  baptism  or  the  Eucharist.  It  was 
maintained  that  in  celebrating  the  Last  Supper,  Christ  had  no  thought 
of  founding  either  sacrament  or  sacrifice ;  and  that  personally  He 
never  gave  any  charge  that  His  followers  should  be  baptised  in  the 
name  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  It  holds  that  all  the  sacra- 
ments have  been  instituted  after  the  days  of  Christ,  and  gradually, 
in  the  course  of  time,  by  His  followers.  It  adds,  in  fact,  that  Christ 
in  Person  never  instituted  the  Church,  or  had  any  idea  that  He  was 
to  be  the  Founder  of  any  organised  society.  Modernists  urge  that 
the  life  and  spirit  of  Christ  survive  in  His  followers,  and  that  therefore 
the  Church  and  the  sacraments  instituted  by  them  may  be  said  to  be 
instituted  by  Christ,  although  not  immediately  or  personally,  but  this 
plea  is  not  one  which  would  in  the  least  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Catholic  position.  No  human  society,  however  much  filled  with  the 
life  of  Christ,  could  have  any  conceivable  competence  to  institute 
sacraments  involving  an  objective  supernatural  change,  such  as  the 
Real  Presence,  Transubstantiation,  or  even  baptismal  regeneration. 
They  could  only  be  imagined  to  do  so,  at  the  most,  by  a  commission 
from  Christ,  and  in  that  case  Christ  Himself  would  be  the  real  in- 
stitutor.  But  that  is  precisely  what  Modernism  denies,  since  it 
maintains  that  Christ  Himself  had  neither  any  knowledge,  or  any 
intention  on  the  subject.  It  is  thus  that  the  very  duty  and  safeguard- 
ing of  the  Catholic  sacramental  system  necessitates  the  condemnation 
of  the  theory  of  sacramental  evolution.  That  is  only  to  say  that  if 
a  sacrament  be  by  its  nature  a  divine  work  of  Christ  as  the  author  of 
grace  and  redemption,  it  may  in  given  cases  be  evolved  as  to  the 
elements  of  its  outward  sign,  but  not  as  to  its  institution. 

V. — SPIRITUAL  DEMOCRACY 

The  Modernist  conception  of  the  Church  is  a  collectivity  of  con- 
sciences, teaching  and  ruling  through  a  Magisterium  which  it  itself  has 
empowered  and  established.  It  is  thus  a  spiritual  democracy  in  which 
we  may  say  that  conscience  is  invested  with  a  universal  suffrage. 
At  all  events,  the  collectivity  of  consciences  becomes  the  ultimate 
source  of  control,  and  therefore  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  seeing 
that  it  is  from  it  that  popes,  bishops,  and  priests  hold  their  mandate 
of  authority.  This  democratising  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  system,  for  if  Christ  did  not  institute 
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the  Church,  He  could  not  commission  it,  and  if  His  followers  formed 
and  founded  the  Church  by  themselves,  the  same  power  which  con- 
stituted it  naturally  must  retain  the  ultimate  and  inalienable  authority 
to  govern  it.  To  the  Catholic  Church,  the  founding  and  the  com- 
missioning of  the  Church  was  the  personal  work  of  Christ,  who  not 
only  laid  her  foundations  in  the  Apostles  and  charged  her  to  teach 
the  nations,  but  sent  down  upon  her  His  Holy  Spirit  for  the  purpose. 
Her  powers  are  thus  derived  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  her 
constitution  in  the  matter  of  teaching,  ministry,  and  government 
is  necessarily  Christocratic  and  Apostolic,  and  the  theory  of  her  being 
a  spiritual  democracy,  or  a  fold  in  which  the  sheep  ultimately  com- 
mission, teach,  and  control  the  shepherds,  would  be  to  her  a  complete 
perversion  and  inversion  of  the  divine  order.  Logical  dualism  is  in 
truth  broader  and  sounder  than  illogical  monism,  and  one  may  be 
excused  for  feeling  that  the  tendency  to  apply  to  the  Church  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  representative  government  and  popular 
control  seems  derived  in  some  measure  from  a  certain  narrowness  and 
confusion  of  thought.  In  civil  government,  the  end  to  be  attained, 
the  temporal  welfare  of  society,  is  one  within  the  lines  of  the  natural 
order,  and  therefore  quite  within  the  rational  reach  and  competence  of 
men  themselves  to  attain  it.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  in  such 
a  sphere  the  powers  of  government  should  be  given  by  God  in  their 
natural  endowment  to  the  people,  and  through  them  to  their  rulers, 
and  every  citizen  may  be  said  to  carry  in  his  brain  and  in  his  right  arm 
his  eligibility,  if  not  his  claim,  to  the  suffrage.  But  in  the  spiritual 
domain,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  position  is  reversed.  The 
end  to  be  attained — the  soul's  salvation — is  supernatural  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  natural  capacity,  since  Christ  alone  can  effect  it. 
In  the  society  established  for  the  purpose  it  was  just  as  logical  that 
the  constituent  and  controlling  powers  should  come  downwards  from 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  to  its  rulers  for  the  people,  as  it  was  that  in 
the  State  they  should  come  upwards  from  the  people  to  the  rulers. 
As  Christ  Himself  expressed  it,  '  You  have  not  chosen  Me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you.'  There  is,  of  course,  as  St.  Thomas  has  pointed  out,  a 
very  true  sense  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  democratic,  but  her 
constitution  is  apostolic,  and  her  authority  to  teach,  to  minister,  and 
to  govern,  she  holds  directly  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  not 
from  the  souls  over  whom  and  for  whom  these  powers  are  exercised. 
Hence  Pius  the  Tenth  in  his  Encyclical  reminds  us  that  the  Modernist 
theory  in  this  point  is  a  subversion  of  the  divine  constitution  of  the 
Church,  which  has  long  since  been  condemned  as  heretical. 

The  above  is  but  a  crude  attempt  at  a  summary,  in  which  the  writer 
is  fully  conscious  of  the  number  and  importance  of  the  considerations 
which  have  been  left  untouched,  as  difficult  to  bring  within  the  compass 
of  an  article.  It  has  been  written  merely  to  suggest  that  to  the  plain 
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question,  Why  has  the  Pope  condemned  the  Modernists  ?  an  answer 
sufficiently  plain  and  substantial  may  be  given  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  : 

(1)  Because  the  Modernists  have  denied  that  the  divine    facts 
related  in  the  Gospel  are  historically  true. 

(2)  Because  they  have  denied  that  Christ  for  most  of  His  life 
knew  that  He  was  God,  and  that  He  ever  knew  that  He  was   the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

(3)  Because  they  have  denied  the  divine  sanction,  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  great  dogmas  which  enter  into  the  Christian  creed. 

(4)  Because  they  have  denied  that  Christ  Himself  personally  ever 
founded  the  Church  or  instituted  the  Sacraments. 

(5)  Because  they  deny  and  subvert  the  divine  constitution  of  the 
Church,  by  teaching  that  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  derive    their 
powers  not  directly  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  but  from  the  Chris- 
tian people. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  one  of  the  plainest  features 
of  the  Encyclical  is  that  the  doctrinal  teaching  which  Pius  the  Tenth 
opposes  to  these  Modernist  denials  is  one  which  rests  upon  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Evangelists,  and  was  the  common  property  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  councils  long  centuries  before  the  scholastics  came 
into  existence.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  puerile  than  any 
attempt  to  discount  it  as  mere  scholasticism.4 

I  should  be  sorry  indeed  if  I  have  in  any  way,  even  unwittingly, 
overstated  these  denials.  To  a  Catholic,  they  are  far  too  regrettable, 
that  there  should  be  any  temptation  to  exaggerate  them.  I  think, 
however,  that  any  reader  who  may  wish  to  verify  them  will  find  in 
the  Modernist  literature,  and  in  its  best  known  utterances,  as  some 
who  followed  it  have  recognised  with  sorrow,  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  they  have  been  made,  and  made  as  logical  parts  of  a  system 
which  is  given  and  must  be  taken  as  a  consistent  whole.  The  issues 
which  affect  souls  are  always  important,  and  one  may  feel  that  it  is 
more  helpful  to  deal  with  such  questions  impersonally,  so  that  the 
interests  of  light  may,  as  far  as  we  can  make  them,  be  also  those  of 
peace  and  charity. 

J.  MOYES. 

Cathedral  Clergy  House,  Westminster. 

4  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Encyclical  excludes  every  system  of  thought  except 
scholasticism,  .which  is  imposed  in  its  entirety  upon  Catholics.  Any  reader  of  the 
Encyclical  will  easily  see  that  such  a  statement  is  without  foundation.  The  Pope 
only  requires  that  the  scholastic  method  shall  be  the  basis  of  clerical  studies,  and 
only  such  parts  of  it  as  are  '  in  keeping  with  the  certain  results  of  later  times.'  The 
Church  does  not  philosophise,  or  impose  systems  of  philosophy  as  such.  But  she 
requires  that  certain  truths  of  the  natural  order  which  are  postulated  by  her  message 
(such  as  the  non-self  existence  of  the  universe,  the  immortal  ity  of  the  soul,  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  existence  of  a  reality  underlying  phenomena)  shall  be  safe- 
guarded, and  that  Catholics  shall  not  adopt  systems  of  philosophy  which  traverse  or 
deny  them. 
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CRIMINALS    AND     CRIME 


THIS  is  the  title  of  a  remarkable  work,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Robert 
Anderson,  very  recently  published.  In  it  he  has  reprinted  a  letter 
of  mine  to  the  Times  bearing  date  the  15th  of  February  1901.  An 
article  of  Iris  in  this  REVIEW  for  February  1901  had  just  appeared. 
I  had  at  that  time  the  barest  possible  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
had  certainly  never  exchanged  a  word  with  him  upon  any  matter 
bearing  in  the  least  upon  the  subject  of  his  article.  We  had  approached 
the  topic  from  perfectly  different  standpoints,  he  with  far  more  know- 
ledge than  I  possessed ;  but  we  had,  for  all  that,  been  thinking  out  some 
of  the  problems  involved  on  almost  identical  lines  and  arriving  at  almost 
identical  conclusions.  We  have  both  of  us  been  thinking  upon  these 
and  kindred  matters  more  or  less  ever  since ;  and  his  book  is  one 
which  should  be  read  by  everyone  interested  in  penal  legislation  and 
penal  discipline.  It  is  short,  terse,  vigorous,  full  of  suggestion  and 
mature  thought,  relieved  by  anecdote  and  illustration  from  personal 
experience,  and  enlivened  by  a  subdued  but  effective  humour.  The 
one  serious  fault  I  find  with  it  is  that  he  attributes  too  much  to  my 
share  in  the  work  we  have  both  of  us  had  at  heart.  Its  appearance, 
however,  may,  I  hope,  justify  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  salient  matters  connected  with  my  criminal  work  of 
twenty-one  years  as  a  judge  of  the  High  Court,  and  for  some  years 
past  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society,  upon  which  I  have  thought  much  and  come  to  some 
definite  conclusions.  Those  who  feel  strongly  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  our  social  system  must  continue  to  raise  their  voices — 
though  sometimes  crying  in  the  wilderness — or  there  is  a  perpetual 
danger  of  things  going  on  in  the  old  grooves  from  generation  to 
generation.  I  shall  show  abundantly,  I  hope,  that  we  have  one 
department  concerned  with  prison  administration  which  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps,  but  which  will  not  be  able  to  go  much  further  in 
the  path  of  progress  unless  entrusted  with  further  powers  and  freed 
from  some  restrictions  which  cannot  be  removed  without  the  help  of 
the  Legislature.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case  I  hope  that  those  of  us 
who  have  definite  and  well-considered  views  on  such  subjects  will  not 
refrain  from  giving  to  them  what  support  and  what  publicity  they  can. 
Sir  Robert  Anderson's  book,  though  its  title  is  general,  for  reasons 
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which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  deals  only  with  crimes  against 
property,  and  this  article,  though  his  title  is  adopted,  has  the  same 
limitation. 

Opinions  have  from  time  to  time  differed  very  much  as  to  the 
chief  elements  to  be  considered  in  awarding  punishment.  Hardly 
more  than  a  generation  ago  the  nature  of  the  crime — the  mere  thing 
done — was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  elements,  if 
not  the  most  important,  in  considering  what  penalty  should  follow  a 
misdeed;  and  one  equally  to  be  regarded  was  the  deterrent  effect 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  it.  The  reformation  of  the  offender 
was  hardly  thought  of ;  and,  indeed,  considering  what  prisons  were 
not  so  many  decades  past  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  consideration 
was  pretty  much  left  out  in  the  calculation.  Things  have  changed 
greatly  and  rapidly  in  this  respect.  Now,  such  importance  is  given 
to  the  reformation  of  the  culprit  that  sometimes  all  other  considera- 
tions seem  to  have  been  lost  sight  of.  The  truth  is  that  none  of  them 
can  be  discarded.  The  scale,  for  instance,  for  petty  thefts  cannot, 
save  under  the  most  exceptional  conditions,  be  the  same  as  that 
for  the  theft  or  misappropriation  of  thousands  of  pounds  ;  and,  indeed, 
if  by  an  altered  use  of  language  we  take  the  nature  of  the  crime  to 
mean  not  merely  the  act  done  considered  by  itself,  but  in  relation  to 
the  individual  and  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  history,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  end  for  which  Sir  Robert  Anderson  pleads  with  so  much 
force,  and  even  pathos — that  the  punishment  should  be  apportioned  to 
the  criminal  and  his  moral  guilt,  and  not  to  the  mere  thing  he  has 
done,  considered  by  itself.  No  part  of  his  work  is  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  the  urgency  with  which  he  insists  upon  this  principle. 

Equally,  the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment  ought  not  to  be 
eliminated.  If  you  can  make  people,  not  above  committing  crime, 
really  afraid  to  do  so,  or  if  any  considerable  number  of  persons  can 
be  induced  by  fear  of  consequences  to  abstain  from  crime,  a  distinct 
benefit  is  conferred  on  society.  There  are  cases — every  criminal 
judge  must  have  come  across  them — where  fear  of  consequences 
is  utterly  powerless  in  face  of  overmastering  jealousy,  hatred,  or 
revenge.  It  does  not  follow  that  there  are  not  many  persons  exposed 
to  the  temptations  of  such  passions  who  yet  might  pause  if  they  knew 
that  the  consequence  of  indulging  them  might  be  grievous  to  them- 
selves. All  these  things  have  to  be  weighed  by  the  judge  as  best  he 
can.  But  in  reference  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment  one 
general  remark  is  of  importance.  The  greater  the  uncertainty  of 
punishment,  the  less  its  deterrent  effect.  Could  certainty  be  secured, 
a  small  penalty  would  have  much  more  effect  than  a  greater  punish- 
ment combined  with  uncertainty,  either  as  to  conviction  or  as  to  the 
assigned  punishment  being  carried  out.  The  penalty  of  death  is 
generally,  and,  I  think,  as  far  as  one  can  form  an  opinion  on  imperfect 
data,  rightly  supposed  to  operate  strongly  upon  large  numbers  of  the 
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criminal  classes ;  but  if,  as  many  persons  think  is  the  case  now,  it  is 
difficult  to  commit  a  murder  bad  enough  to  ensure  the  application  of 
the  death  penalty,  the  prospect  of  conviction  is  robbed  of  a  good 
deal,  at  least,  of  its  terror. 

The  reformatory  aspect  of  punishment  has,  very  properly,  assumed 
much  larger  proportions  than  it  used  to  do,  and  there  is  a  very  large 
class  of  offences  (especially  those  committed  by  the  young,  and  of 
such  a  nature  that,  in  the  absence  of  special  circumstances,  they  may 
be  fairly  treated  with  the  leniency  due  to  first  offences  presenting  no 
exceptional  features)  in  which  it  is  generally  quite  safe  to  discard 
almost  every  other  consideration.  In  respect  of  crimes  against 
property,  with  which  alone,  be  it  remembered,  this  article  is  concerned, 
delinquents  may  be  divided  into  four  classes — (1)  the  young,  including 
what  are  technically  known  as  juvenile -adults ;  (2)  a  large  class  of 
petty  offenders  (to  be  presently  discussed),  who,  though  frequent 
transgressors,  are  yet  in  no  proper  sense  habitual  criminals ;  (3)  a 
class  properly  to  be  styled  '  habitual ' ;  and  (4)  the  worst  of  all,  to 
whom  I  will  confine  the  denomination  of  '  professional '  criminals. 

These  classes  differ  from  one  another  so  essentially  and  demand 
such  different  treatment  that  I  will  take  them  one  by  one. 

I.  THE  YOUNG,  AND,  WITH  THEM,  THOSE  WHOSE  ANTECEDENTS 
ARE  GOOD  AND  WHO  OFFEND  AGAINST  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  FOR 
THE  FIRST  TIME 

To  nearly  all  of  these  a  remark  is  applicable  which  must  have 
occurred  to  everyone  who  has  had  to  consider  such  cases  with  the 
sense  of  responsibility  upon  him.  To  substitute,  when  it  can  reason- 
ably be  avoided,  for  the  mysterious  shadow  of  prison  life  the  expe- 
rience of  actual  imprisonment  is,  very  often,  to  enforce  upon  the  culprit 
a  fatal  step  downwards.  He  often  finds  that  prison  life  is  more 
endurable  than  he  expected ;  added  to  which  he  goes  back  to  the 
world  with  the  taint  of  prison  upon  him.  This  observation  applies 
with  especial  force  to  short  imprisonments — too  short  to  enable  the 
subject  of  them  to  profit  much  by  the  good  influences  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  prisoner,  long  enough  to  bring  about  the 
mischiefs  pointed  out  as  likely  to  flow  from  imprisonment  for  the  first 
time.  There  is,  I  think,  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  as  to  the  mischief 
wrought  as  a  general  rule  by  short  sentences,  especially  if  repeated. 
Major  Griffiths,  a  great  authority  on  prison  subjects,  is  the  author  of  an 
epigrammatic  sentence  which,  though,  of  course,  not  intended  to  be 
taken  as  a  literal  statement,  is  pregnant  with  a  profound  truth.  He 
has  said  that  the  prison  population  consists  of  two  classes  :  people  who 
never  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  prison,  and  people  who  never  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  it. 
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With  respect  to  juvenile-adult  prisoners,  a  most  interesting  and 
admirable  system  is  now  being  carried  out,  which  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  to  be  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  assured  success.  We  owe  it  to  the  sympathetic  initia- 
tive, the  practical  wisdom,  the  patience  which  have  marked  Sir  Evelyn 
Rugglea-Brise's  tenure  of  office  as  the  head  of  the  Prison  Commission. 
It  was  started  in  1902.  A  disused  convict  prison  at  Borstal  was 
chosen  for  the  experiment,  and  the  system  is  now  known  as  the 
Borstal  system.  To  ensure  its  full  efficacy  it  has  been  found  that 
nothing  less  than  twelve  months'  imprisonment  is  satisfactory,  and  at 
Borstal  no  prisoner  is  admitted  whose  term  is  shorter.  Many  elements 
of  the  treatment  are  now  carried  into  practice  with  respect  to  persons 
sentenced  to  much  shorter  terms,  but  their  cases  may  be  passed  over 
for  the  moment. 

A  juvenile-adult  is  a  person  whose  age  is  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one.  A  Borstal  prisoner  is  subjected  to  a  very  rigorous 
discipline.  He  is  well,  but  not  over  fed,  but  he  is  made  to  work 
very  hard.  On  his  arrival  he  is  placed  in  the  lowest  grade,  marked 
by  a  brown  dress ;  and  under  no  circumstances  does  he  pass  out 
of  this  grade  and  exchange  his  brown  for  a  blue  dress  under  five 
months.  The  strictest  obedience  to  orders  is  exacted,  and  any  failure 
to  comply  with  orders  or  regulations  retards  the  period  of  this  advance, 
which  is  attainable,  not  by  mere  obedience  to  rules  and  orders,  but 
only  by  proof  that  the  youth  is  doing  his  best  to  improve  himself  in 
conduct  and  in  what  he  has  to  learn.  Admission  into  the  higher 
grade  is  found  to  be  eagerly  sought  after.  The  youth  is  set  to  field 
work,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  or  cooking  and  bakery.  If  when 
in  the  higher  grade  he  lets  himself  slide  he  may  be  reduced  to 
a  penal  drab,  when  he  will  do  his  full  work,  but  will  have  no  books 
from  the  library,  no  visits  from  friends,  no  permission  to  write  to 
them. 

A  '  Borstal  Association '  of  benevolent  persons  who  will  take  him 
by  the  hand  and  look  after  him  on  discharge  has  been  formed ;  and 
the  above  particulars,  with  many  more  interesting  details,  which  show 
how  completely  and  wisely  the  system  has  been  thought  out,  will  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  Borstal  Association  for  1906.  One  thing, 
it  seems,  is  yet  wanting,  and  that  is  some  definite  legal  duty  to  be 
undertaken  by,  some  legal  authority  to  be  conferred  upon,  the  person 
who  promises  to  look  after  him.  The  Probation  of  Offenders  Act, 
1907,  had  not  then  been  thought  of.  Perhaps  in  due  time  the  beneficial 
legislation  of  that  Act  may  be  carried  farther,  and  supply  the  want 
which  appears  to  have  been  felt  in  practice. 

At  each  prison  at  which  the  system  is  in  operation  there  is  generally, 
if  not  always,  a  '  Borstal  Committee,'  one  or  other  member  of  which 
sees  each  prisoner  in  the  prison — often  several  times — and  is  thus 
able  to  be  the  more  in  touch  with  him  and  to  have  the  greater 
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influence   with    him   after    his   discharge.      I   have   said   that   the 
principles   of  this  system  are  now  being  applied  to  juvenile -adults 
sentenced  to  short   terms,  even  down  to  a  month's  imprisonment, 
likely,  I  believe,  to  be  raised  to  two  months.     It  is  obvious  that  a 
lad  cannot  learn  a  trade  in  a  month ;  but  it  is  found  to  be  useful,  even 
with  very  short  sentences,  to  teach  the  beginnings  of  some  industry. 
Formerly  a  lad  of  seventeen  sent  to  prison  passed  from  reception 
to  a  landing  where  thirty  or  forty  practically  hardened  adult  criminals 
were  located.     He  saw  these  men  and  heard  them  talk  on  the  landing, 
on  the  way  to  chapel,  in  the  workshop,  and  of  course  more  or  less 
moulded  his  character  on  these  examples.      He  picked    oakum    or 
sewed  mail-bags  throughout  his  sentence.     Now  he  never  sees  these 
men.     Instead  of  being  merely  a  unit  in  a  mass,  he  finds  himself 
treated  as  a  person ;  he  finds  that  the  prison  authorities  take  a  personal 
interest  in  his  welfare  and  make  an  effort  to  find  him  employment  on 
his  discharge  and  to  induce  him  to  break  with  his  old  associations. 
This  in  itself  is  much  ;  but  there  is  more.     Instead  of  being  shut  up 
in  his  cell  for  the  first  fourteen  days,  which  is  bad  for  boys,  he  is  sent 
into  a  workshop,  and,  though  he  may  not  learn  much,  he  has  to  con- 
centrate his  mind  on  the  handling  of  tools.     He  has  to  use  his  brains 
at  the  school  lessons  and  his  muscles  in  the  gymnasium.     It  has 
been  objected  that  this  treatment  is  not  punitive  enough;  but  the 
punitive  element  is   provided   for  by  keeping  very  strict  discipline. 
That  it  is  felt  to  be  a  punishment  is  shown  by  the  keenness  of  all  the 
juvenile-adults  to  get  free  as  soon  as  possible  by  earning  remission. 
Juvenile -adults  are  not  entitled  to  any  remission,  but  it  may  be  given, 
on  the  advice  of  the  prison  Borstal  Committee,  whenever  work  is 
assured  and  character  warrants  it.     This  is  found  to  be  a  very  valuable 
incentive  to  the  lad's  friends  to  bestir  themselves  in  getting  employ- 
ment for  him.     Formerly  they  were  content  to  leave  all  the  effort  to 
the  prison  officials  and  to  those  who  worked  in   aid  of  them — the 
prisoners'   aid  societies,   court   missionaries,   and    the  like.      Now, 
mothers  will  be  found  going  round  to  their  respectable  relatives  implor- 
ing them  to  give  the  lad  a  trial,  and  foremen  will  even  sometimes  keep 
a  berth  open  from  the  same  kindly  motive.     In  such  cases  the  bona 
fides  of  the  promise  of  restoration  is  carefully  investigated  before  any 
remission  is  granted. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  advantages,  it  is  still  the  experience 
of  those  concerned  with  the  after-history  of  these  youths  that  one,  two, 
or  three  months  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  permanent  results, 
that  six  months  would  be  a  wise  minimum  in  most  cases,  and  that 
there  are  numerous  cases  where  youths  are  brought  into  prison,  so 
to  speak,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways — not  confirmed  criminals,  but  too 
far  gone  for  a  prisoners'  aid  society  to  effect  anything  after  their 
discharge — to  whom  a  sentence  of  twelve  months  would  mean  salva- 
tion from  ruin  and  from  a  convict  life.  In  the  cases  dealt  with  in 
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magistrates'  courts,  however,  the  short  sentences,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  are  inevitable  ;  though  magistrates  whose  committal  is  to 
prisons  where  the  Borstal  system  obtains  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  they  have  the  power  in  many  cases  to  commit  for  three  months, 
and  sometimes  more,  for  offences  for  which,  perhaps,  one  month  has 
become  a  sort  of  stock  sentence,  that  the  longer  a  youth  is  subjected  to 
these  beneficial  influences  the  better  his  chances  for  the  future  generally 
are,  and  that  there  are,  undoubtedly,  many  cases  in  which  a  youth 
is  ruined  and  made  irreclaimable  by  a  series  of  short  sentences. 

Although  this  article  is  concerned  only  with  offences  and  offenders 
against  property,  it  is  as  well  to  mention  that  the  Borstal  system  is 
applied  to  juvenile -adults  convicted  of  many  other  kinds  of  crime. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  a  very  short  digression.  I  have  long  viewed  with  regret,  not 
unmixed  with  alarm,  the  enormous  multiplication  of  petty  offences  for 
which  small  fines,  with  the  substitution,  in  case  of  inability  to  pay,  of 
short  imprisonments,  are  inflicted.  It  cannot  be  avoided  as  long  as 
all  municipalities  and  a  multitude  of  local  authorities  of  one  sort  or 
another  are  invested  with  the  power  of  making  by-laws  creating  fresh 
offences;  besides  which,  the  Legislature  is  continually  adding  to 
the  long  list.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  depreciate  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  sanitary  and  other  social  legisla- 
tion, all  of  which  must  be  enforced  by  penalties,  but  I  think  there  are 
a  good  many  cases  of  over-legislation,  both  general  and  municipal, 
and  I  am  certain  that  such  legislation  requires  to  be  administered  with 
great  consideration  and  humanity,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
extremely  liberal  allowance  in  the  way  of  time  to  pay  the  small  fine, 
with  its  terrible  additional  incubus  in  the  shape  of  costs,  which 
generally  exceed  any  small  fine.  I  believe  that  in  this  respect  the  law 
is  generally  administered  in  the  spirit  for  which  I  am  pleading. 

Magistrates  are  often  unfairly  attacked  by  persons  who  have 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  has  really  taken  place,  and  it 
ought  to  be  known  much  more  generally  than  I  think  it  is  that  when 
we  read  in  the  paper  '  five  shillings  or  seven  days,'  the  report  is  con- 
stantly incomplete,  because  the  usual  addition  of  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
one  days,  or  a  month  allowed  to  find  the  money  is  scarcely  ever  men- 
tioned. In  the  great  towns,  however,  and  especially  in  the  Metropolis, 
many  of  these  small  transgressors  must  be  persons  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  find  again,  and  to  whom  such  indulgence, 
therefore,  cannot  be  extended.  They  go  to  prison,  and  swell  the 
wholly  unsatisfactory  ranks  of  the  subjects  of  short  sentences. 

2.  PETTY  OFFENDERS  NOT  HABITUAL  CRIMINALS 

A  man  is  not  necessarily  an  '  habitual '  criminal  though  he  may 
have  been  convicted  several  times.  There  is  a  very  considerable 
class  of  such  persons  in  constant  poverty,  of  imperfect  education, 
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scanty  intelligence,  low  morale,  who  work  when  they  can  get  work, 
who  yet  under  pressure  of  hard  times,  of  want,  of  cold  or  hunger,  or 
of  strong  temptation  of  any  kind,  commit  petty  thefts,  who  yet  work 
honestly  in  the  intervals,  often  considerable,  between  one  offence  and 
the  next,  and  whose  lapses,  though  too  frequent,  are  yet  occasional, 
and  not  prompted  by  mere  criminal  instincts.  An  instance  will  best 
illustrate  my  meaning. 

Many  years  ago,  before  I  was  a  judge,  acting  as  a  Commissioner  of 
Assize,  I  tried  an  old  man  over  seventy  for  stealing  some  very  trivial 
article — a  pound  of  bacon,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  had  before  me 
a  list  of  previous  convictions  formidable  as  to  number,  but  upon 
looking  carefully  through  them  I  noticed  that  the  intervals  between 
release  from  prison  and  relapse  were  generally  considerable ;  that  he 
had  never  stolen  anything  worth  five  shillings;  and  that  his  thefts 
were  generally  in  winter ;  but  he  had  been  guilty  of  '  felony  after  a 
previous  conviction  for  felony,'  and  had  passed  seventeen  years  of  his 
miserable  life  under  various  sentences  of  penal  servitude — one,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  of  no  less  than  seven  years.  One  of  his 
offences  was  stealing  a  muffler ;  another,  a  pair  of  gloves,  presumably 
for  hedging ;  and  another,  a  few  turnips.  This  man  was  certainly  not, 
in  my  view,  an  habitual  criminal,  and,  to  his  obvious  surprise,  he  was 
not  treated  as  one. 

Another  and  similar  instance  occurs  to  me.  I  once  had  a  man 
before  me  who  pleaded  guilty  to  a  small  theft,  I  forget  of  what  subject  of 
property.  I  found  from  the  entries  in  the  calendar  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  judge  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  several  similar  ante- 
cedent offences,  and  I  found  that  he  was  then  undergoing  three  sen- 
tences of  penal  servitude,  not  passed  at  assizes.  I  forget  in  what 
circumstances  it  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  currency  of  these 
sentences,  he  came  to  be  tried  by  me,  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  for 
the  present  purpose.  It  turned  out  upon  inquiry  that  he  had  broken 
into  an  outhouse  and  stolen  there  three  articles  of  very  small  value — 
not  more,  I  should  think,  than  a  few  shillings  altogether — but,  as  bad 
luck  would  have  it,  each  article  happened  to  belong  to  a  different 
owner.  To  this  moment,  such  is  the  law  of  England,  that  the  goods 
of  different  persons  could  not  be  included  in  one  indictment.  There 
were  three  indictments  accordingly  presented ;  three  convictions, 
each  for  a  felony  after  a  previous  conviction  for  felony,  and  three 
sentences — I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  concurrent,  but  consecutive,  and 
each  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  This  man's  antecedents  did  not 
answer  at  all  to  my  notion  of  those  of  an  '  habitual '  criminal,  though 
a  too  frequent  transgressor.  Of  course,  in  that  view  I  may  have  been 
wrong ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  I  may  very  well  have  been  right, 
and  surely  all  judges  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  they  treat  people 
of  this  nature  with  anything  approaching  to  the  kind  of  severity  above 
mentioned.  Persons  of  the  class  I  refer  to  generally  do  very  little 
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harm.  They  are  not  trainers  of  thieves.  Imprisonment  probably 
does  them  neither  harm  nor  good.  The  objections  to  short  sentences, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  are  not  applicable,  and,  provided  that 
enough  punishment  is  awarded  to  show  that  stealing  cannot  be  per- 
mitted and  will  entail  unpleasant  consequences,  all  will  have  been 
done  which  such  a  case  calls  for.1 

3.  HABITUAL  CRIMINALS  NOT  PROFESSIONALS 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  points  out  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  persons 
for  whom  very  long  periods  of  detention  ought  to  be  provided.  '  There 
are  those,'  he  says,  '  who  are  so  utterly  weak  or  so  hopelessly  wicked 
that  they  cannot  abstain  from  crime,  and  there  are  others  who  pursue 
a  career  of  crime  with  full  appreciation  of  its  risks.'  Criminals  of  both 
classes  are  '  habitual,'  but  only  one  of  them  should  be  considered 
'  professional.'  They  are  very  different,  and  deserve  very  different 
treatment.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  very  often  hardly  responsible 
for  their  actions.  Many  of  them  are  the  offspring  of  besotted  or 
criminal  parents — and  in  the  making  of  criminals  heredity  counts  for 
a  great  deal ;  many  have  been  brought  up  in  such  surroundings  that 
though  not,  so  to  speak,  born  criminals,  they  have  had  no  education, 
have  been  underfed,  underclothed,  have  been  brought  up  in  the  gutter, 
and,  in  short,  have  had  no  chance  of  becoming  anything  but  what  they 
are.  They  have  not  exercised  any  substantial  volition  in  the  matter, 
and  whilst  not  possessed  of  grit  enough  for  reformation  to  take  hold  of 
them,  are  more  legitimately  objects  of  pity  than  subjects  of  severe 
punishment.  But  they  do  great  mischief.  They  prey  upon  the 
community,  and  constantly  upon  the  poor,  even  the  very  poor,  whose 
unprotected  houses  they  rob  when  the  inmates  are  at  work  and  deprive 
them  of  any  articles  of  property  for  which  there  is  a  market  in  pawn- 
shops or  in  the  dens  of  receivers.  They  become  the  parents  and  the 
trainers  of  thieves.  They  are  generally  irreclaimable,  with  excep- 
tions so  rare  that  in  a  general  discussion  of  principles  they  may  be 
left  out  of  sight ;  the  more  so  as  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
administratively  with  the  exceptional  cases.  Culprits  of  this  sort 
ought  to  be  detained,  and  detained  long  enough  to  make  the  chance 
small  of  their  becoming  the  parents  of  criminals.  This  element 
of  detention  is  to  my  mind  of  great  importance.  '  Fortes  creantur 
fortibus  et  bonis,'  and  a  like  maxim  is  perfectly  true  of  the  bad. 
Such  at  least  is,  I  believe,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject.  Such  persons  are  not  proper  subjects  for  the 
rigorous  treatment  of  penal  servitude  or  lengthened  imprisonment  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  with  or  without  hard  labour.  Special  prisons,  which 
Sir  Robert  Anderson  would  call  '  asylum  prisons,'  should  be  pro- 
vided, where  the  prisoner  should  be  made  to  earn  his  own  livelihood ; 

1  The  circumstances  above  mentioned  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  with  the  result  which  might  be  anticipated. 
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where  the  conditions  of  life  should  be  such  as  to  avoid  the  fatal  error 
of  making  them  attractive  or  competitive  with  the  workhouse,  but 
still  such  as,  while  observing  these  conditions,  to  make  long  detention 
endurable,  not  detrimental  to  health,  and  free  from  any  unnecessary 
hardships.  Such  discipline  is  not  unknown.  It  has  been  tried  in 
Holland,  and  it  is  generally  believed  with  success,  and  if  it  were  given 
a  real  trial,  without  interference  from  sentiment  and  from  the  habit  of 
looking  merely  at  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  the  trans- 
gressors, instead  of  taking  into  account  also  the  interests  of  society  and 
the  injury  done  to  their  numerous  victims,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  within  the  space  of  one  generation  a  great  reduction  would  be 
effected  in  the  army  of  offenders  of  this  class,  by  far  more  numerous 
than  the  next  to  be  mentioned. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  CRIMINALS 

Criminals  of  the  class  about  to  be  described  are,  to  my  thinking, 
the  only  ones  who  should  be  looked  upon  as  real  '  professionals.' 
They  are  men  who,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  risks,  with  abundant 
intelligence,  and  often  enough  with  a  good  education  and  with  plenty 
of  mechanical  skill,  prefer  a  life  of  crime,  with  its  excitement,  its  large 
element  of  sport,  its  periods  of  luxury,  idleness  and  debauchery,  to 
anything  which  involves  the  comparative  monotony  of  honest  work. 
The  class  comprehends  the  forgers,  perpetrators  of  many  commercial 
swindles,  the  jewel  thieves,  expert  burglars,  robbers  of  banks,  coiners, 
blackmailers,  and  other  contrivers  of  great  criminal  enterprises 
having  robbery  in  one  shape  or  another  for  their  object.  Sir  Robert 
Anderson  knows,  probably,  as  much  about  the  criminal  classes  as  any 
man  not  a  criminal  himself  can  know,  and  he  assures  us  that  they 
are  well  known  to  the  police  and  few  in  number.  One  average-sized 
English  prison  would,  he  tells  us,  hold  them  all.  They  are  of  all 
criminals  the  most  unlikely  to  change  their  ways,  and,  when  convicted 
and  proved  by  a  regular  judicial  inquiry  to  be  of  the  class  in  question, 
should  be  put  in  ward  for  life  or  for  very  long  periods  and  so  deprived, 
amongst  other  things,  of  the  power  of  transmitting  crime  as  an  heir- 
loom to  their  posterity.  Such  sentences,  if  carried  out,  would  be 
merciful  to  the  community.  They  would  be  real  deterrents,  for  to 
men  of  this  class  loss  of  liberty  means  the  loss  of  the  only  occupation 
for  which  they  care,  and  of  the  excitement  and  the  gambling  element 
which  make  for  them  so  attractive  a  prospect. 

There  are  two  initial  difficulties,  as  things  stand,  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  such  a  system,  even  with  regard  to  such  criminals.  The 
first  is  that  penal  servitude  involves  a  treatment  so  severe  that  judges, 
however  conscious  of  the  desirableness  of  shutting  up  such  persons 
for  very  long  periods,  cannot  bring  themselves  to  inflict  upon  them 
penal  servitude  for  life,  or  even  for  very  many  years.  It  would  seem 
to  most  of  us  that  the  proper  treatment  would  be  a  certain  definite 
but  reasonable  period  of  graver  punishment,  to  be  followed  by  a 
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relaxation  of  the  discipline  sufficient  to  make  life  bearable,  though  not, 
of  course,  too  easy.  Within  the  narrow  limits  possible  under  existing 
legislation,  a  first  step  in  this  direction  is  one  of  a  number  of  great 
improvements  in  penal  discipline  which  we  owe  to  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles- 
Brise,  which  have  been  carried  out  cautiously,  tentatively,  quietly, 
and  always  with  success.  But  they  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  which  I  am  advocating,  and  probably  cannot  be  made 
so  without  fresh  legislation. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  interference  by  the  Home  Office  with 
sentences  that  have  been  passed.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  course 
pursued  may  not  have  been  justified..  I  certainly  have  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  action  of  any  Home  Secretary,  as  I  believe  that  no 
sentence  of  mine  has  been  altered,  except  with  my  full  concurrence. 
I  daresay,  also,  that  the  actual  amount  of  interference  has  been  mag- 
nified in  the  public  estimation ;  but  I  believe  there  is  a  very  general 
impression  that  it  has  been  sufficient  to  justify  a  feeling  that  there  is  an 
uncertainty  whether  any  heavy  sentence  is  really  carried  out.  If  this 
feeling  extends  to  the  criminal  classes,  one  of  the  principal  deterrent 
elements  of  punishment  is  either  taken  away  or  greatly  weakened. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Act  establishing  a  Court  of  Appeal  in 
criminal  matters — which  is,  amongst  other  things,  to  have  the  power 
of  revising  sentences — with  its  publicity  and  its  necessary  tendency 
to  act  upon  definite  principles,  may  do  something  to  remove  this  diffi- 
culty from  our  criminal  administration.  It  is  one  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  operated  disastrously,  and  has  tended  to  lower  the  prestige 
of  criminal  tribunals  throughout  the  country.  If,  in  the  case  I  am 
supposing,  of  a  life  sentence,  or  a  very  long  one,  for  a  professional 
criminal,  it  were  certain  that,  unless  in  exceptional  circumstances,  the 
sentence  would  be  carried  out,  the  criminal  law  would  be  armed  with 
a  very  real  power -of  making  people  afraid  so  to  conduct  themselves 
as  to  fall  within  the  *  professional '  class. 

It  follows .  from  what  has  been  urged  that  much  is  to  be  said  for 
the  view  that  so  serious  a  question  as  whether  an  offender  had 
brought  himself  into  that  class  ought  not  to  be  left,  as  cognate 
inquiries  are  at  present,  for  the  judge  on  information  given  by  the 
police,  reliable  though  it  generally  is,  but  ought  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  formal  judicial  inquiry.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  as  it  is  of  Sir  Robert  Anderson.  Due  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  accused  that  the  question  whether  he  lives 
by  crime  will  be  tried  if  he  is  convicted,  and  he  should  be  informed 
of  the  details  to  be  alleged  against  him,  and  due  opportunities  afforded 
him  of  answering  the  allegations.  What  exact  form  such  an  inquiry 
should  take  and  what  the  limits  of  permissible  evidence,  would  require 
careful  consideration,  and  is  too  complicated  a  subject  to  be  discussed 
here.  Probably  the  question  should  be  decided  by  a  jury ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  most,  if  not  all,  judges  would  be  glad  of  such  a  substitute 
for  the  present  somewhat  anomalous  procedure.  Whether  such  a 
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procedure  is  practicable  or  not  is  perhaps  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter ; 
for  without  some  modification  of  the  laws  of  evidence  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  the  case.  Possibly  an  extension  of  the  mitigations 
I  have  referred  to  in  the  case  of  long  periods  of  penal  servitude  might 
answer  the  same  purpose,  leaving  the  existing  practice  as  it  is,  or 
with  some  modifications. 

The  ideal  system  of  punishment  for  serious  offences  would  be 
what  has  been  called  the  indeterminate  sentence,  according  to  which 
an  offender  should  not  be  released  till  he  had  given  proof  of  such  ad- 
vance in  character  as  would  make  it  safe  for  the  community  that  he 
should  be  at  large  again.  Such  a  system  in  the  case  of  persons  between 
fifteen  and  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age  has  been  attempted  in 
certain  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  has  been  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale  with  respect  to  offenders  not  over  thirty  in  the  State  prison 
of  Elmira,  New  York.  It  includes,  necessarily,  a  plan  of  conditional 
release  on  probation.  It  is  claimed  on  its  behalf  that  it  is  a  great  suc- 
cess. Some  competent  observers  and  critics  have  taken  a  less  sanguine 
view.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  after  considerable  experience  of  its 
working  at  Elmira,  which  was  the  pioneer  establishment,  the  system 
has  been  adopted  by  several  other  States.  Prima  facie  one  would  have 
said  that  it  required  a  combination  of  angels  and  Solomons  to  work  it : 
angels  to  supply  patience  and  sympathy,  Solomons  to  detect  imposture 
and  avoid  blunders.  It  is  difficult  for  man  to  read  the  human  heart 

aright. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try -us ; 
He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tone, 

Each  spring— its  various  bias. 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  can  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

Prima  facie  expectations,  however,  are  often  falsified  by  events. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  But  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles- 
Brise,  who  has  studied  the  subject  on  the  spot  and  reported  upon  it 
with  his  usual  thoroughness  and  impartiality,  has  given  some  cogent 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  results  are  really  so  favourable 
as  they  have  been — quite  honestly — represented  to  be,  and  whether 
the  principles  adopted  are  sound  ;  and  also  what,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  is  of  equal  consequence,  whether  there  would  be  any  chance 
of  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  in  England.2  America  is  the  land  of 
big  experiments  and  big  undertakings.  Whether  their  subject  be  a 
Panama  Canal,  Tammany,  Trusts,  or '  Grafting,'  those  who  embark  upon 
them  seem  to  be  deterred  neither  by  novelty,  expense,  or  difficulty.  We 
are  less  enterprising.  It  would  be  difficult  in  England  to  induce  the 
Legislature  to  vest  in  a  board  of  five  persons,  taken  from  the  ordinary 

-  Report  upon  the  Treatment  of  Crime  in  the  United  States,  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  the  17th  of  April,  1899. 
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walks  of  life,  the  power  of  releasing  a  burglar,  a  bank  forger,  or  a  highway 
robber  after  twelve  months'  detention,  if  satisfied  that  he  had  become 
in  that  space  of  time  so  thoroughly  reformed  a  character  that  he  might 
safely  be  returned  to  the  walks  of  civil  life,  still  less  to  provide  that  on 
such  a  board  English  political  parties  should  be  represented,  and  that 
the  personnel  and  the  proportionate  representation  of  parties  should  be 
subject  to  change  upon  the  defeat  of  a  Ministry  or  the  result  oia  general 
election.  Yet  in  Ohio,  which  claims  to  be  exceptionally  successful, 
such  is  actually  the  law. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  these  State  reformatories  the 
bulk  of  the  prisoners  are  either  really  young  persons  not  convicted  of 
anything  serious  before,  or  persons  of  good  antecedents,  so  that  they 
correspond  in  a  great  measure  with  our  '  star  class  *  in  convict  prisons, 
with  whom  as  great  a  measure  of  success  has  been  attained  as  is 
claimed  for  the  State  reformatories,  nor  that  this  fact  is  established 
upon  much  more  reliable  materials.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  statistics  obtainable  in  the  two  cases.  The  geographical  condi- 
tions of  an  American  State,  the  legislative  independence  of  each,  the 
want  of  central  control  and  organisation,  render  the  compilation  of 
reliable  criminal  statistics  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

One  essential  element  in  the  discipline  of  the  American  State 
reformatories  is  the  provision  of  much  plant  and  machinery,  by  which 
men  are  trained  to  various  trades  and  arts.  America  is  a  country 
of  high  Protection,  and  accordingly  in  several  States  no  competition 
is  allowed  between  prison-made  goods  and  the  products  of  free  labour. 
At  Elmira  all  the  goods  produced  have  to  be  destroyed.  The  cost  of 
such  a  system  would,  in  this  country,  be  an  obstacle  to  its  adoption  of 
the  gravest  kind.  The  object-lesson  in  waste  would  not  be  tolerated. 
Moreover,  England  is  nominally  a  country  of  Free  Trade,  but  one  in 
which  labour  unions  and,  still  more,  labour  voters  have  effectually  put 
a  stop  to  the  exercise  in  prisons  of  all  the  higher  branches  of  industry 
and  limited  prison  labour  to  the  lowest  and  worst-paid  classes  of  work ; 
and  if  those  who,  outside  the  prison,  do  the  same  kind  of  work  had  suffi- 
cient votes  at  their  command  to  create  a  stir  in  political  circles,  probably 
these  industries  would  follow  the  others,  and  '  hard  labour '  would  revert 
to  its  old  evil  and  demoralising  development  in  the  '  grinding  of  the 
wind  ' — the  turning  of  a  crank  which  did  nothing  mechanical  except 
to  overcome  the  artificial  resistance  of  an  axle  screwed  up  more  or  less 
tight,  but  did  an  incalculable  amount  of  moral  mischief  by  waking  up  all 
the  evil  passions  of  man's  nature — sullenness,  hatred,  malice,  revenge. 

Another  essential  feature  of  the  State  reformatory  system  in  America 
is  the  release  of  the  prisoner  supposed  to  be  morally  cured  upon  parole 
and  probation — a  very  different  thing  from  release  on  ticket  of  leave. 
Probation,  however,  is  limited  to  a  period  of  twelve  months,  in  many 
cases  not  nearly  long  enough.  The  duties  of  the  '  probation  officer ' 
begin  after  arrest  and  before  hearing,  when  he  seems  to  be  solutus 
legibus,  and  to  have  the  powers  of  a  police  officer  released  from  the 
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restraints  which  regulate  in  this  country  his  intercourse  with  prisoners 
under  his  charge,  and  are  taken  up  again  after  the  conditional  release 
of  the  convicted  person,  and  then  constitute  a  kind  of  hybrid  between 
those  of  a  friend  and  adviser  and  those  of  a  policeman.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  less  satisfactory. 

We  have  at  last  begun  a  system  of  '  probation '  of  our  own,  on 
much  better  lines,  but  at  present  confined  to  the  case  of  persons  con- 
victed of  offences  but  whom  the  court  does  not  send  to  prison  at  all. 
Our '  probation  officers '  are  established  by  the  Probation  of  Offenders 
Act,  1907  (which  comes  into  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1908).  But 
there  are  many  persons,  whom  it  would  not  be  right  to  release  without 
some  imprisonment,  to  whom  upon  conditional  release  the  help  of  the 
probation  officer  might  be  invaluable,  if  it  were  to  last  for  a  sufficient 
period.  And,  perhaps,  now  that  the  thin  end  of  a  good  wedge  has 
been  got  in,  there  is  the  hope  that  much  more  may  be  done  in  the  same 
direction.  The  probation  system  contemplated  by  this  Act  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  police  supervision  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act,  1871,  which  has  to  begin  when  imprisonment  comes  to  an  end. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to-day  whether  at  the  end  of  many  months, 
or  it  may  be  of  years,  police  supervision  may  be  either  necessary 
or  wise.  Much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  individual, 
of  which  the  judge  can  know  little  ;  whilst  the  good  or  the  evil  of  the 
supervision  (and  either  is  possible)  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  exercised.  These  considerations  have,  I  believe,  made  many 
judges  feel  the  difficulty  I  almost  always  felt,  of  knowing  whether  it 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose  or  not,  and  have  led  them,  as  they 
did  me,  to  be  very  chary  of  exercising  this  jurisdiction.  The  probation 
of  the  recent  Act  seems  to  be  humanely  and  yet  wisely  conceived. 
One  of  the  duties  which  the  probation  officer  will  take  upon  himself 
will  be  '  to  advise,  assist,  and  befriend  '  the  offender, '  and  when  neces- 
sary to  endeavour  to  find  him  suitable  employment.' 3 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  points  out,  with  great  force,  that  our  present 
way  of  dealing  with  professional  criminals  is  utterly  ineffective  in 
doing  anything  towards  stamping  out  professional  crime,  whilst  it 
helps  to  swell  their  ranks.  There  has  been,  even  within  my  time  as  a 
judge,  a  great  reaction  against  the  severity  of  the  sentences  which  used 
to  be  common  in,  let  us  say,  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  those  ten  years  I  practised  in  the  criminal  courts 
at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions,  and  sentences  were  then,  speaking 
roughly  and  generally,  very  severe  as  compared  with  those  which 
prevail  now.  I  have  known  a  man — not  at  my  sessions — for  a  petty 
theft  after  a  previous  conviction  for  an  equally  petty  theft  transported 
for  fourteen  years.  Between  1860  and  1884,  as  a  barrister,  I  was  only 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  criminal  court,  and  lost  touch  of  what  was  going 
on ;  but  even  since  1884,  and  during  the  twenty- one  years  that  I  was 
on  the  Bench,  the  general  scale  of  punishment  undoubtedly  has  under- 
•  7  Edw.  VII.  c.  17,  s.  4  (c). 
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gone  a  gradual  process  of  reduction.  I  have  already  expressed  my 
opinion  of  the  mischief  of  most  short  sentences.  I  believe  that  six 
months  is  the  least  term  of  imprisonment  likely,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  effect  any  permanent  cure  of  dishonesty.  This  is  no  hasty  view, 
but  one  that  has  slowly  filtered  into  my  mind  and  ripened  with 
enlarged  experience  and  extended  opportunities  of  observation  and 
inquiry.  Apart  from  cases  to  which  this  qualification  applies,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  very  large  class  of  instances  in  which  the  reduction 
of  sentences  has  done  no  harm,  and  therefore  must  be  right.  One 
example  will  suffice.  When  I  was  appointed  a  judge  the  sentence 
which  was  considered  almost  sacred  in  the  case  of  a  servant  of  the 
Post  Office  convicted  of  stealing  a  post  letter  was  five  years'  penal 
servitude.  I  have  passed  such  sentences  myself,  but  their  infliction 
as  a  matter  of  course  shocked  me,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  early  in 
my  time  I  had  the  courage  to  break  with  tradition  and  pass  more 
reasonable  sentences  in  such  cases.  I  was  not  alone  in  adopting  this 
course,  though,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first  to  do  so.  Common  sense  has 
prevailed,  and  now,  except  in  really  heinous  cases,  such  a  sentence  is 
as  rare  as  it  once  was  habitual.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  Postal  establishment  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  more  of  such  cases  than  there  used  to  be. 
Certainly  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  I  have  had  to  try. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  case  of  the  professional  criminal,  what 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  the  course  we  pursue  ?  He  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  man  upon  whose  course  and  career  of  crime  no  sentence 
has  the  least  effect.  But,  except  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  respect  of 
blackmailing,  the  general  reduction  in  sentences  has  insensibly 
crept  into  the  treatment  meted  out  to  him,  and  what  is  the 
result  ?  At  the  present  day,  even  for  bad  burglaries  and  larcenies, 
ten  years'  penal  servitude  is  a  very  exceptional  sentence.  Ten  years 
means  seven  years  and  a  half,  for  your  professional  krfows  on  which 
side  his  bread  is  buttered,  and  is  generally  a  model  prisoner,  and  earns 
by  '  good  conduct '  the  full  amount  of  possible  remission.  We  are 
told  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  that  the  conduct  of 
'  the  Claimant '  in  prison  was  '  exemplary,' 4  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it.  But  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  man  who  is  as  certain 
to  recur  to  a  life  of  crime  as  soon  as  he  is  released  as  to-morrow's 
sun  is  to  rise  is  set  free  to  prey  upon  society  at  the  end  of  two 
and  a  quarter  years,  of  three  and  three  quarters,  of  five  and 
a  quarter,  of  seven  and  a  half  almost  at  the  outside,  the  favourite  periods 
of  the  nominal  sentence  being  three,  five,  seven,  or  ten  years.  The  pro- 
fessional thief  begins  to  graduate  with  honours  in  crime  and  acquire  the 
distinction  of  penal  servitude,  say,  at  twenty-five,  which  is  probably 
putting  it  late.  Between  twenty-five  and  sixty-five  are  forty  years. 
Even  if  he  passes  twenty-five  of  these  in  prison,  he  is  still  at  large,  living 
on  undetected  crime,  for  fifteen  years.  The  game  of  hide  and  seek 
4  Supplement,  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 
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goes  on,  now  one  player,  now  the  other  scoring,  for  all  the  years  of 
his  active  life,  but  always  at  the  public  expense,  which  includes  the 
amount  of  his  depredations,  the  cost  of  both  successful  and  fruitless 
attempts  to  catch  him,  the  large  expense  of  his  prosecutions  and  of 
his  maintenance  in  prison,  where  he  never  earns  enough  to  pay  for 
his  keep  and  detention.  Besides  these  direct  elements  of  cost,  he  is 
doing  incalculable  harm  by  training  others  in  theft  and  fraud,  by 
begetting  criminals,  by  throwing  a  glamour  of  success  and  romance 
over  his  nefarious  trade. 

It  may  be  said,  '  If  these  are  your  views,  why  did  not  you  sentence 
these  men  for  life  or  for  very  long  periods  ?  '  One  answer  I  have 
already  given — that  the  conditions  of  penal  servitude  were,  until  the 
recent  relaxations  in  the  case  of  long  sentences,  and  perhaps  still  are,  too 
severe.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  was  anxious  to  learn  all  I  could  about 
the  effect  of  these  long  sentences  upon  those  who  underwent  them,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  I  made  it  my  business  to  learn,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  what  was  the  view  of  those  who  had  to  carry  them  out,  and 
I  learned  enough  to  make  me  doubt  very  seriously  whether  any 
average  man  could  serve  eight  or  ten  years  of  penal  servitude  without 
being  brutalised  and  made  worse  than  when  he  began  it.  Another 
reason  has  been  that  I  never  felt  the  sort  of  informal  inquiry  usual  after 
conviction  to  be  a  satisfactory  way  of  establishing  what  must  have 
so  great  an  effect  upon  the  sentence.  I  could  mention  others ;  but  my 
object  is  not  to  claim  for  myself  any  exemption  from  human  error  or 
inconsistency,  but  to  urge  all  I  can  in  favour  of  a  change  of  system 
by  which  it  shall  be  possible  to  detain  really  professional  criminals 
either  for  life  or  for  the  longest  period  allowed  by  the  existing  criminal 
law  for  the  offences  of  which  they  have  been  convicted.  Such  a 
sentence  would,  I  believe,  be  really  deterrent  if  dependence  could 
be  placed  upon  the  certainty  of  its  being  carried  out.  But  we  should 
want  a  Home  Office  firm  enough  to  hold  its  own  against  the  outcry 
which  at  present  seems  sure  to  be  evoked  by  any  wholesome  severity, 
however  well  deserved  and  however  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
those  amongst  us  who  neither  murder,  steal,  nor  knowingly  receive 
stolen  goods.  The  number  of  persons  who  are  ready  to  sign  any  peti- 
tion for  a  pardon  or  a  remission  of  sentence  is,  after  all,  infinitesimal 
compared  with  the  numbers  who  neither  sign  nor  sympathise  ;  but 
when  we  hear  of  thousands  of  signatures  the  number  sounds  formid- 
able, and  is  apt  to  carry,  or  to  be  thought  to  carry,  more  weight  than  it 
deserves.  I  sometimes  wish  that  the  public  could  see  some  of  the 
petitions  of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen,  with  sheet  after  sheet  dirty 
and  defaced  by  the  droppings  of  ale  and  the  marks  of  the  rims  of 
pewter  pots  laid  wet  upon  the  paper,  occasionally  with  a  dozen  or 
even  many  more  signatures  in  the  same  handwriting,  all  of  which  tell 
in  the  thousands  of  petitioners  announced  by  the  newspapers.  Above 
all,  we  must  have  the  criminal  law  administered  after  conviction 
without  reference  to  political  or  social  pressure. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  may,  I  think,  reasonably  be  hoped,  that  the 
existence  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  with  the  large  powers  given 
to  the  responsible  Minister  to  avail  himself  of  the  help  of  the  Court, 
will  relieve  him  from  a  good  deal  of  the  illegitimate  pressure  to  which 
his  position  exposes  him. 

An  interesting  and  quite  original  part  of  Sir  Robert  Anderson's 
treatise  deals  with  the  subject  of  restitution  by  the  thief.  It  is  of 
most  importance  with  reference  to  the  great  robberies  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  lately,  the  work  of  the  strictly  '  professionals,'  but  is 
of  great  weight  as  to  smaller  thefts  also  —  as  to  all,  in  fact,  where  the 
receiver  of  stolen  goods  comes  in.  At  present  a  man  who  has  been 
robbed  of  property  worth,  perhaps,  thousands  of  pounds  gets  no  help 
in  the  way  of  restitution  from  the  court  which  tries  the  offender 
unless  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  some  known  person,  in  which  case 
certain  very  limited  powers  to  order  restitution  are  conferred  upon  the 
court  ;  but  let  the  thief  be  never  so  wealthy  5  there  is  no  power  to  order 
him  to  pay  the  value  of  what  he  has  made  away  with  to  the  owner. 
Sir  Robert  Anderson  proposes  that  after  conviction  the  thief  shall 
be  called  upon  to  say  what  he  did  with  the  property,  and  in  case  of 
refusal  to  do  so  should  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Why  not  ? 
Where  would  be  the  injustice  ?  As  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  pro- 
perty has  been  disposed  of  to  a  receiver,  a  serious,  perhaps  a  mortal 
blow,  would  be  struck  at  the  receiver,  and  an  element  of  distrust 
between  thief  and  receiver  would  be  created,  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  of  service  to  the  community. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  these  or  any  other  views  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals  will  prevail  without  discussion  ;  nor  do  I  imagine 
that  I  have  any  claim  —  assuredly  I  have  no  wish  —  to  speak  ex  cathedra. 
But  it  has  engaged  my  earnest  attention  for  years  past,  and,  having 
formed  some  definite  views,  I  have  been  desirous  to  state  them  without 
fear  or  favour,  only  hoping  that  the  extreme  importance  of  some  of 
the  questions  I  have  discussed  may  be  recognised,  and  may  induce 
others,  whether  agreeing  with  me  or  not,  who  have  likewise  thought 
seriously  about  them  to  join  in  the  discussion  and  throw  upon  it 
what  light  they  can. 

How  important  is  the  subject  of  professional  crime  and  its  treat- 
ment is  well  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Sir  Robert  Anderson's  book 
in  which  he  proves,  as  I  think,  to  demonstration  that,  although  general 
crime  against  property  has  been  for  a  long  time  steadily  on  the  decline, 
professional  crime  has  increased  to  an  alarming  extent  (pp.  5,  6). 
I  do  not  seek  to  dogmatise,  and  I  am  quite  as  desirous  to  learn  as  to 
teach.  But  I  may  echo  an  old  appeal  to  those  who  may  have  differing 
views  : 

\p£>  rots  elprj/jifvois,  fj  £f)T(i  /3<Xrto)  TOVTUV. 


ALFRED  WILLS. 

*  One  of  Sir  Robert  Anderson's  '  professionals  '  —  '  Old  Carr  '  —  was  the  owner  of  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  house  property  (p.  91). 
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As  one  whose  name  has  been  connected  for  more  than  fifty  years  with 
the  Anglo-Russian  rivalry  question  in  the  East,  I  must  not  wonder  at 
all  that,  since  the  publication  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement,  I  have 
been  often  asked  about  my  opinion  concerning  this  Convention. 
Well,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  am  not  at  all  delighted  by  it,  that  the 
stipulations  do  more  harm  than  good  to  British  interests,  and  that, 
in  the  form  it  came  out,  it  would  have  been  much  better  not  to 
come  out  at  all.  Favourably  disposed  critics  say  we  must  not 
look  at  the  details,  but  rather  at  the  summary  effect,  culminating  in 
the  decision  of  Russia  to  put  an  end  to  her  enmity  against  England, 
and  that  consequently  henceforward  the  whale  and  the  elephant 
will  walk  in  brotherly  love  and  affection  over  Asia.  This  mode  of 
argument  is,  however,  not  compatible  with  the  signification  of  the 
separate  articles  of  the  Convention,  for  they  are  far  from  being  corner- 
stones securing  the  safety  of  the  whole  building.  Let  us  begin  with 
Persia.  We  learn  from  history  that  British  influence  was  powerful 
at  the  Court  of  the  greatest  Persian  king  in  modern  times,  when 
the  Russian  envoy  had  to  appear  at  the  audience  in  company  of 
grooms  and  ferrashes  (servants).  If  I  go  back  only  hali  a  century  ago, 
I  still  remember  to  have  seen  the  influence  and  prestige  of  Britain 
paramount  in  the  whole  of  Iran.  British  trade  was  dominant  in  the 
bazaars  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  whereas  Russian  merchants 
moved  stealthily  under  the  protection  of  the  Kawkazi-Merkur  associa- 
tion along  the  road  from  Ghez  to  Meshed.  Now  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  equanimity  to  view  with  indifference  the  recent  partition  of 
spheres  of  influence  in  the  said  country,  where  the  greatest,  the  richest, 
the  most  fertile,  and  the  commercially  as  well  as  industrially  most 
important  portion  has  been  allotted  to  the  formerly  despised  Russia  ; 
whilst  England,  the  formerly  supreme  Power,  must  be  content  with  the 
South-Eastern  corner,  consisting  of  an  arid,  barren,  and  sunburnt, 
mountainous  tract  of  very  little  value.  Owing  to  this  question- 
able gain  England  has  abdicated  her  former  position  in  the  West 
and  South- West  of  Persia,  she  has  given  up  her  former  trading 
routes  of  the  Karun,  by  Kirmanshah  and  Hamadan,  and  by  Bushir, 
since  the  said  portion  of  Persia  has  been  declared  to  belong  to  the 
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neutral  zone,  where  Russian,  and  later  en  German,  competition  will 
by  no  means  facilitate  the  development  of  British  trade  ;  nay,  it  must 
be  looked  upon  as  its  death-stroke.  They  say,  this  is  all  worth  the 
security  England  will  enjoy  in  Beluchistan  and  in  Bunder  Abbas, 
and  that  the  price  paid  for  the  desideratum — namely,  the  prevention 
of  a  Russian  approach  to  India — cannot  be  called  a  heavy  one.  His- 
tory has  not  afforded  us  an  example  of  England's  readiness  to 
sacrifice  commercial  interests  for  political  reasons,  for  it  is  rather  the 
contrary  that  has  occurred.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  safety  of 
India  is  well  worth  the  trade  with  Persia,  are  we  sure  of  the  per- 
manent profit  gained  by  this  sacrifice  ?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  All  that  is  important  and  valuable 
from  an  economical,  political,  and  ethnical  point  of  view  (I  mean  to 
say  the  provinces  of  Azerbaidjan,  Ardelan,  Irak-Adjemi  and  Khora- 
san)  is  influenced  by  Russia.  She  has  become  indisputable  master 
of  the  centres  of  trade,  of  the  chief  towns,  of  the  oldest  and  best  routes, 
and  of  the  most  industrial  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  whoever 
knows  the  bearing  and  importance  of  an  admitted  and  legal  Russian 
influence,  he  will  hardly  expect  an  advantageous  change  in  the  material 
relations  of  Great  Britain  in  Persia.  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  people  argue  that  the  excessive  yielding  to  Russia  has 
closed  the  Seistan  avenue  to  India,  and  that  the  narrow  South-Eastern 
corner  conceded  to  England  will  be  quite  enough  to  ward  off  any 
future  attack  against  England's  position  in  the  Gulf.  How  naive, 
how  childish !  We  beg  leave  to  ask,  does  England's  share  in  the 
South-East  constitute  the  whole  littoral  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  what 
about  the  shore  extending  from  Foa  up  to  Lingah,  a  tract  of  country 
belonging  to  the  neutral  zone,  accessible  to  everybody  and  consequently 
apt  to  endanger  England's  position  in  the  Gulf  ?  The  greater  the  area 
of  Russian  influence  in  Persia,  the  mightier  and  the  more  daring 
will  be  her  open  and  secret  plans,  as  well  as  her  preparing  moves 
towards  the  South,  for  she  will  never  and  cannot  relinquish  her  much- 
cherished  hope  regarding  the  outlet  to  the  warm  waters.  Before  the 
Convention  she  had  to  reckon  with  British  opposition  along  the  line 
of  Birjand,  Yezd,  Isfahan  and  Luristan ;  now  she  is  quite  safe  in  this 
direction,  for  English  influence  is  shut  out  from  the  said  places,  and 
she  has  not  to  apprehend  the  slightest  interference  on  the  part  of 
any  rival.  Apart  from  the  material  loss,  England's  prestige  in  Persia 
will  be  very  much  lowered  by  this  unfortunate  transaction,  for,  the 
Persians  being  unable  to  explain  this  sudden  retreat  of  Great  Britain, 
they  can  attribute  it  only  to  fear  of  Russia,  whose  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Japan  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  whole  Moslem  world.  Of 
course,  those  who  are  delighted  with  the  Convention  maintain  that 
Persia  is  a  dead  body,  and  as  such  England  had  to  consider  the 
future  before  her,  and  in  the  face  of  Russian  supremacy  she  had  to 
accept  the  standpoint  of  uti  possidetis.  Well,  I  find  this  notification 
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of  the  death  of  Persia  too  premature,  and  such  a  declaration  is  not  at 
all  consistent  with  the  desire  to  respect  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Persia  as  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  Convention.  I  do  not 
attach  a  particular  importance  to  the  parliamentary  and  constitutional 
trial  going  on  in  Teheran,  nor  do  I  overrate  the  vitality  and  patriotism 
of  the  Persians,  but  they  certainly  are  a  shrewd,  industrious,  and 
gifted  people,  and  as  such  they  will  not  be  so  easily  effaced  or  sub- 
jugated as  our  diplomatists  imagine  ;  consequently  their  treatment 
as  nonentities  is  not  yet  justified.  But  let  us  suppose  Persia  to  be 
really  hopelessly  lost,  and  that  the  recent  partition  of  spheres  of  influ- 
ence is  but  a  prelude  to  the  next  division  of  the  Persian  spoil — can  there 
be  any  guarantee  for  England's  safety  in  the  South,  and  who  can  vouch 
for  Russia's  stability  in  the  present  arrangement  ?  I  am  sure  no 
English  statesman  will  ever  betray  such  an  amount  of  credulity,  and 
it  is  in  the  face  of  this  assumption  we  must  look  upon  the  Convention 
regarding  Persia  not  only  as  futile  and  valueless,  but  even  humiliating 
and  injurious.  Not  only  has  the  summum  desideratum — namely,  the 
security  in  the  possession  of  the  Gulf — not  been  obtained,  but  the 
weighty  material  interests  in  the  Persian  trade  have  been  thrown  away 
without  an  equivalent  benefit.  Of  course  there  are  people  who  say 
that  Russia's  abdication  of  her  planned  railway  from  Meshed  to 
Bunder  Abbas  was  well  worth  the  sacrifice.  But  is  there  any  possi- 
bility to  think  that  Russia  once  firmly  seated  in  the  South  of  Khorasan 
will  withstand  the  temptation  of  dropping  down  more  southwards  ? 

After  Persia  we  shall  examine  the  so-called  benefits  derived  from 
the  Convention  regarding  Afghanistan.  Here  we  are  told  that  Russia 
has  been  generous  enough  to  concede  to  England  the  right  of  in- 
fluence and  of  territorial  possession  acquired  with  blood  and  money 
during  half  a  century,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  this  magnanimity 
England  allows  to  Russian  officers  on  the  borders  to  confer  freely 
with  Afghan  officers  in  non-political  matters.  We  may  well  ask 
what  kind  of  relations  may  arise  which  are  void  of  any  political  bearing 
on  the  mutual  relations  between  Russians  and  Afghans  ?  Frontier 
and  commercial  affairs,  irrigation,  and  road  disputes  will  hardly  be 
settled  without  entailing  political  questions  and  without  facilitating 
the  intercourse  of  Russian  frontier  officers  with  Afghan  authorities, 
so  eagerly  sought  in  pre-conventional  times.  If  Russia  was  anxious 
to  accord  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  England  has  sustained  in  Persia, 
she  ought  to  have  discarded  acts  and  steps,  which  involved  a 
threat  to  England's  position  in  the  North  of  Afghanistan,  for  as  long 
as  the  railway  material  at  the  Kushk  terminus  is  kept  ready  for 
the  prolongation  to  Herat,  and  as  long  as  the  numerous  preparatory 
measures  on  both  banks  of  the  Oxus  from  Chardjui  to  Bedakhshan 
are  eagerly  continued,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  in  the  pacific 
and  abstemious  policy  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  Russian 
pretext,  culminating  in  the  fear  of  an  English  countermove  from  the 
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Suleiman  range  to  the  Oxus,  is  too  nonsensical  and  ludicrous  to 
deserve  a  serious  mention,  for  England  seeks  in  Afghanistan  a  protecting 
wall,  whereas  to  Russia  the  country  of  the  Afghans  is  an  indispensable 
highway  of  conquest  and  expansion.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  not  England 
but  Russia  whose  interests  in  Afghanistan  are  particularly  safeguarded 
by  the  Convention.  We  read,  namely,  in  Article  IV.  of  the  Convention 
concerning  Afghanistan  that  Russia  will  enjoy  the  same  right  of 
commercial  opportunity  and  of  trading  facilities  as  England,  without 
having  hitherto  spent  a  farthing  for  the  pacification  and  cultural 
development  of  Afghanistan,  to  whom  England  pays  an  annual 
subsidy  of  180,000  rx.  In  reading  further  that  Russia  will  be 
entitled  to  appoint  commercial  agents  in  Afghanistan,  we  beg  leave 
to  ask  why  has  not  England  got  the  same  right  in  Bokhara,  where 
British  trade  may  well  apply  for  protection  and  equal  privileges  ? 
And  why  did  England  promise  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Afghanistan  whilst  Russia  reserves  for  herself  the  exclusive  right  of 
interference  in  the  vassal  States  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva  ?  These  and 
many  other  wordings  of  the  text  sound  as  if  Great  Britain  would  sue 
for  peace  and  for  liberty  of  action  from  Russia ;  or,  to  speak  plainly, 
as  if  England,  dependent  on  Russia's  good  graces,  would  deem  herself 
happy  in  having  the  permission  to  use  in  Kabul  the  same  language 
as  her  old  rival  and  enemy.  It  is  in  fact  England  which  will  have 
opened  the  Afghan  market  to  Russian  trade,  and  I  am  sure  the  Russian 
merchant  will  much  more  benefit  by  this  new  arrangement  than  his 
English  competitor. 

In  spite  of  our  firm  intention  to  avoid  all  hairsplitting  in  criticising 
the  arrangement,  we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
Afghanistan  as  in  Persia,  Russia  is  deriving  greater  profit  from  the 
Convention,  and  that  in  fact  England,  far  from  benefiting  at  all,  is 
decidedly  a  loser  ;  for  we  are  at  loss  to  discover  any  amelioration  in 
her  former  position  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  North- Western 
frontiers  of  India.  The  Russian  promise  to  abstain  from  interference 
in  Afghan  affairs  is  not  a  new  one,  it  has  been  given  and  broken  many, 
many  times  since  1864 ;  and  can  England  watch  the  doings  of  Russian 
officers  along  the  Northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  where  no  British 
officer  is  allowed  to  show  himself,  and  where  his  Russian  colleague 
will  now  undisturbedly  continue  his  machinations  with  the  discontented 
non- Afghan  subjects  of  the  Ruler  in  Kabul  ?  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  Ozbegs,  Turcomans,  Tadjiks  and  Djemshidis,  living  on  the  Afghan 
side  of  the  frontier  line,  do  not  feel  very  happy  under  the  rude  thumb 
of  their  Afghan  master ;  they  would  hail  with  joy  the  moment  they 
could  come  under  the  Russian  eagle.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  free 
and  easy  Muscovite  guardian  of  the  frontier  will  know  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  new  situation. 

As  far  as  regards  Tibet,  the  bargain  made  with  Russia  is  quite 
incomprehensible.  If  England  after  having  spent  money  and  trouble 
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to  open  the  hitherto  closed  country,  and  to  punish  the  haughty,  self- 
conceited  Dalai  Lama  should  have  the  benefit  of  trading  facilities, 
we  find  it  very  natural.  But  what  entitles  Russia  to  enjoy  similar 
rights,  whose  frontiers  are  far  separated  from  Tibet,  who  did  not 
spend  a  farthing  for  the  opening  of  the  country,  but  who,  on  the 
contrary,  did  all  in  her  power  to  undermine  the  ground,  to  cross 
British  plans,  and  to  incite  the  Buddhistic  hierarchy  against  England  ? 
If  England's  flexibility  was  based  upon  any  future  constellation,  accord- 
ing to  which  Russia  may  become  the  master  of  Eastern  Turkestan  and 
consequently  the  next  neighbour  of  Tibet  in  the  North,  or  if  the 
religious  sympathies  of  the  Buddhist  subjects  of  the  Czar  have  been 
taken  into  account,  we  may  find  some  explanation.  But  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  have  served  as  a  point  of  departure,  and  by 
allowing  Russia  to  participate  in  the  results  of  the  British  campaign, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  British  sympathies  will  diminish  in  Tibet, 
and  the  policy  so  wisely  pursued  by  Lord  Curzon  in  this  direction 
will  be  lost  labour.  As  for  the  rest,  this  one-sided  arrangement  with 
Tibet  seems  to  have  shown  itself  from  the  very  beginning,  since  the 
Dalai  Lama  never  took  seriously  the  achievements  of  England  and 
his  deposition  by  that  Power.  In  the  '  Bulletin  de  1' Association  Inter- 
nationale pour  1'Exploration  historique,  archeologique,  linguistique, 
et  ethnographique  de  1'Asie  Centrale  et  de  1'extreme  Orient,'  No.  7,  there 
is  the  report  of  the  Russian  scholar  Th.  Stcherbalskoi,  and  of  his 
reception  by  the  fugitive  Dalai  Lama  in  Urga,  from  which  we  shall 
quote  the  following  passage  : 

Sa  Saintete  [i.e.  the  Dalai  Lama]  me  pria  de  transmettre  au  Comite,  que  la 
contree  soumise  &  son  gouvernement  (?)  etait  et  serait  dorenavant  toujours 
accessible  4  toute  expedition  organisee  par  le  comite,  comme  aussi  &  tout 
voyageur  qui,  dans  1'interet  de  la  science,  en  entreprendrait  1'exploration  et 
que  la  protection  et  le  concours  actif  de  sa  Saintete  etaient  assures  a  toute 
expedition  entreprise  dans  un  but  scientifique.  Le  Dalai  Lama  me  fit  alors  la 
proposition  de  1'accompagner  dans  son  trajet  au  Tibet,  promettant  son 
concours,  en  tout  qui  dependrait  de  lui,  pour  faire  aboutir  mes  recherches  dans 
1'interet  de  la  science. 

Does  not  this  sound  rather  strange,  that  the  Buddhistic  high 
priest  spoke  in  the  beginning  of  1907  so  confidently  about  his 
return  to  Lhasa,  whence  he  was  expelled  by  British  arms  ?  This 
is  certainly  a  curious  incident,  and  since  the  Dalai  Lama  is  so  hopeful 
about  his  return  and  reinstallation  in  his  former  position  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  Dordjieff  Bauzaroff,  the  secret  agent  of  Russia 
and  the  main  cause  of  the  English  expedition,  will  soon  follow  in  his 
wake,  and  the  intrigues  of  St.  Petersburg  will  work  as  heretofore. 

After  having  pointed  out  some  of  the  weak  and  assailable  parts 
of  the  Convention,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  general  view  of  this 
diplomatic  act.  Beginning  with  those  portions,  the  contradictory 
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wording  must  strike  at  once  the  attentive  reader.  First  of  all,  we 
beg  leave  to  ask  how  can  the  intention  of  respecting  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Persia  be  adjusted  with  the  division  of  spheres  of 
influence  in  a  country  which  does  not  belong  to  the  contracting 
parties,  and  in  which  neither  of  them  has  got  an  inch  of  territory 
acquired  either  by  the  force  of  arms  or  by  voluntary  concessions  ? 
I  am  sure,  in  view  of  the  most  deplorable  position  Persia  finds  her- 
self in  to-day,  nobody  has  asked  the  consent  of  the  Shah,  and 
nobody  cared  for  the  consequences  of  this  high-handed  proceeding. 
But  what  will  England  and  Russia  do  if  the  Persian  Government, 
which  to  all  appearance  still  exists,  will  give  concessions  for  rail- 
ways, banks,  telegraphs,  roads,  transport,  insurance,  &c.,  to  the 
subjects  of  a  third  Power  in  the  area  circumscribed  by  each  of  the 
contracting  Powers  ?  Of  course,  this  cannot  be  called  an  infraction 
of  the  present  stipulations,  to  which  Persia's  consent  has  been 
neither  asked  nor  given ;  and,  if  such  a  Persian  counteraction 
nevertheless  occurs,  will  England  or  Russia  apply  forcible  means — 
i.e.  coercive  measures  ?  The  expression  of  respecting  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Persia  is,  therefore,  of  a  very  dubious  meaning.  This 
fact  is  evidenced  by  the  text  of  the  Convention,  for  whereas  the 
agreement  relating  to  Afghanistan  is  concluded  by  Article  V.  stating 
that  the  arrangement  will  only  come  into  force  when  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  shall  have  notified  to  the  Russian  Government  the 
consent  of  the  Ameer  to  the  terms  stipulated  above,  no  such  reserve  is 
noticeable  with  regard  to  Persia,  the  consent  of  which  country  the 
contracting  Powers  have  thought  quite  superfluous.  This  open  dis- 
regard harbours  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  imminent  danger  which 
threatens  the  independence  of  Persia,  for  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Powers  who  decide  about  her  destinies  she  has  ceased 
to  figure  as  an  independent  State,  and  not  the  slightest  importance 
is  accorded  to  the  national  awakening  and  to  the  desire  for  liberal 
institutions.  It  is  true  the  actual  state  of  Persia  is  most  deplorable. 
There  is  no  government,  no  army,  no  money  to  pay  the  officials,  no 
law,  and  no  order.  Bitter  enmity  is  raging  between  the  Court  and 
the  nation,  for  the  latter  will  punish  the  former  for  the  crimes  of  the 
bygone  past,  and  the  still  powerful  clergy,  instead  of  pacifying  the 
masses,  is  continually  fanning  the  flames  of  revolt  and  anarchy. 
This  sad  state  of  things  cannot  last  for  a  long  time  ;  the  news  of  un- 
rest, robberies,  murder,  and  pillage  in  the  South  are  daily  increasing, 
and  the  contracting  Powers  will  be  compelled  to  intervene  and  to 
establish  order  in  the  interest  of  their  trading  subjects  in  the  country. 
Whether  such  an  emergency  may  be  avoided,  and  whether  the  gifted 
and  patriotic  Persians  of  to-day  will  eventually  have  the  power  to 
heal  gradually  the  wounds  of  their  country — that  is  a  question  useless 
to  broach  in  the  face  of  the  preconceived  intention  of  the  two  leading 
Powers.  I,  for  my  own  part,  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  justice 
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and  humanity  a  trial  should  have  been  accorded  to  this  most  able 
fraction  of  the  Mohammedan  people,  and  that  we  should  not  hasten 
the  catastrophe  instead  of  preventing  it.  But,  as  I  said,  there  is  a 
very  dim  hope  for  a  respite  and  for  the  patience  required  in  the 
cultural  evolution  before  us.  Politics  are  not  based  upon  the  laws 
of  charity  and  justice,  but  the  impartial  spectator  has,  nevertheless, 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  view  the  utilitarian  side  of  the  problem 
before  us,  and  in  doing  so  we  have  to  weigh  and  to  examine  scrupu- 
lously the  consequences  which  became  unavoidable  by  the  progress 
of  events  in  Persia.  In  assuming,  therefore,  that  the  division  of 
sphere  of  influence  may  sooner  or  later  be  followed  by  a  division  of 
sphere  of  conquest  or  occupation,  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  ask,  Is 
it  not  a  pity  that  only  a  small,  sterile,  and  unimportant  portion  of 
Persia  should  fall  under  the  civilising  influence  of  Great  Britain, 
whereas  the  much  greater  and  highly  important  portion  of  Persia 
should  be  remitted  to  the  rude,  incompetent,  and  despotic  tutorship)* 
of  Russia  ?  Diplomacy  may  smile  at  the  naive  and  dreamy  specula- 
tion of  the  writer,  but  the  case  does  not  appear  so  harmless  as  it  is. 
Posterity  will  certainly  call  England  to  account,  accusing  her  of 
having  retarded  the  cultural  evolution  of  a  great  fraction  of  a  nation, 
and  of  having  withheld  the  blessing  of  her  instruction  and  lead,  by 
which  millions  of  other  Asiatics  have  so  amply  benefited,  from  one 
of  the  most  talented  nations  of  Asia. 

If  England  would  benefit  from  the  sacrifice  brought  by  this  trans- 
action, and  if  the  loss  sustained  would  show  the  germ  of  future 
advantages,  then,  of  course,  I  would  have  kept  quiet,  and  abstained 
from  stigmatising  the  whole  matter  as  a  failure.  But  unfortunately 
the  Convention  harbours  material  as  well  as  moral  losses  for 
England's  imperial  position  in  Asia.  Concerning  the  former,  it  is 
quite  patent  that  the  restriction  of  the  sphere  of  influence  in 
Persia  entails  the  restriction  of  the  commercial  area  and  the  lessening 
of  the  trade  income.  With  regard  to  the  moral  loss,  we  must  not 
forget  the  bad  impression  this  arrangement  will  create  in  the  minds 
of  the  Asiatics  in  general,  seeing,  as  they  do,  how  England  recedes 
before  Russia,  the  Power  quite  recently  thoroughly  routed  by  the 
Japanese ;  how  England  hands  over  to  her  old  rival  a  large  portion 
of  Persia,  retaining  only  a  bit  of  the  country  where  her  influence 
was  paramount  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  how  Russia  is  sharing  in 
the  political  and  military  results  of  England's  work  without  con- 
tributing in  the  least  to  the  costs  involved.  I  know  diplomatists  do 
not  eagerly  listen  to  public  opinion  in  Europe,  and  still  less  in  Asia  ; 
but  they  are  mistaken.  The  comments  of  the  Mohammedan  press 
relating  to  the  Convention  are  not  all  flattering  to  and  do  not  augment 
the  prestige  of  England.  I  have  seen  Turkish  and  Persian  articles 
in  which  the  writer,  bewildered  at  the  English  forbearance  towards 
Russia,  is  scrutinising  the  reasons,  and  puts  the  question,  What  has 
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brought  England  down  to  such  a  level,  and  where  did  she  suffer  the 
defeat  which  necessitated  this  flexibility  and  this  abdication  of  a 
dearly-bought  position  ?  I  am  sure  our  European  politicians  are 
wont  to  view  with  a  benignant  smile  the  young  Asiatic  press  ; 
but  they  are  mistaken.  The  Asiatic  press  may  well  be  young,  but 
lively,  sometimes  even  exalted  and  fanatic,  and  by  no  means  BO 
harmless  as  imagined  by  the  foreigner.  It  is  superfluous  to  add 
that  the  impression  produced  by  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  is 
the  much  more  to  be  regretted  as  Great  Britain  was  always  looked 
upon  by  the  Asiatics  as  superior  to  Kussia  in  every  point  of  view,  and 
particularly  as  far  as  regards  justice,  humanity,  and  civilising  power. 
The  Egyptian  Nationalists  may  clamour  how  much  they  like.  I 
could  show  them  letters  from  various  parts  of  Mohammedan  Asia  in 
which  their  so-called  oppressors  are  glorified,  and  in  which  the  order 
actually  reigning  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  is  considered  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  political  felicity. 

Well,  it  is  a  pity  that  this  extolled  Western  Power  should  sink 
in  the  eyes  of  its  former  admirers,  and  that  the  halo  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  eclipsed  by  Czardom,  whose  liberal  comedies  are  disre- 
garded by  Orientals  and  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  And  if  we 
now  ask  to  what  purpose  has  England  made  this  sacrifice,  what 
are  the  reasons  which  have  prompted  the  Government  to  conclude 
what  may  be  justly  called  a  humiliating  convention,  we  shall  get 
the  answer,  '  It  is  the  cessation  of  an  old  rivalry  and  of  a  hidden 
enmity,  which  has  devoured  millions  for  military  expenditure,  which 
has  retarded  the  cultural  revival  of  a  good  portion  of  Asia,  and  which 
had  a  most  noxious  influence  upon  the  general  policy  of  Europe.' 
Yes,  peace,  heavenly  peace,  is  certainly  the  greatest  blessing  con- 
ferred upon  mankind,  and  I  fully  realise  the  burning  desire  of  British 
statesmen  to  present  to  their  countrymen  such  a  valuable  present, 
and  to  be  'able  to  say  that  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  from  the 
horizon  the  dark  clouds  of  threatening  danger,  and  that  henceforward 
England  will  be  able  to  breathe  freely  in  Asia,  for  her  Indian  empire 
is  safe  and  unassailable.  But  is  it  really  an  amicable  arrangement 
resulting  in  peace  which  the  contracting  parties  have  made,  and 
can  England  henceforward  confide  in  the  words  of  a  Power  lying  at 
present  helplessly  on  the  ground,  and  bleeding  from  numerous  wounds  ? 
Can  England  trust  to  the  Power  so  notorious  for  her  quick  oblivion 
of  given  promises,  and  particularly  to  the  Power  the  existence  of  which  is 
built  upon  warfare  and  conquest  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  em- 
phatically deny  such  an  assumption,  for  neither  can  I  discover  a 
solid  guarantee  in  the  nature  of  the  stipulations,  nor  can  I  share  the 
blind  confidence  of  those  who  say  that  the  new  settlement  may  last 
for  decades,  just  as  the  arrangement  effected  by  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission has  been  faithfully  observed  by  Russia  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  this  fact  alone  would  already  constitute  a  clear  gain. 
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Russian  faithfulness  is  further  proved  by  admirers  in  her  behaviour 
during  the  South  African  war.  Both  examples  are,  however,  wrongly 
applied.  Russia  did  not  remove  ostentatiously  the  boundary  pillars 
between  Zulfikar  and  Khamyap,  but  her  ogling  Djemshidis,  Heratees, 
and  other  Afghan  subjects  is  pretty  well  known  in  Kabul ;  and 
as  to  her  magnanimity  during  England's  discomfiture  in  South 
Africa,  the  so-called  experimental  mobilisation  of  two  army  corps  on 
a  march  to  Kushk  is  the  best  proof  to  the  contrary.  Had  Russia 
been  duly  prepared  at  that  time  for  a  move  towards  Herat,  she 
would  not  have  practised  the  virtue  of  abstemiousness  ;  in  fact,  I 
do  not  know  a  greater  proof  of  blind  confidence  than  that  vested  in 
the  words  of  Russia,  and  there  is  ample  ground  to  fear  that  a  bitter 
delusion  awaits  those  who  point  triumphantly  to  the  result  achieved 
by  the  Convention. 

Apart  from  the  prospect  of  a  long  peace,  people  say  that  by  the 
agreement  between  England  and  Russia  the  ambition  of  a  third 
Power  in  her  forward  march  to  the  East  after  the  completion  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  will  be  stifled,  and  the  accomplishment  of  her  future 
schemes  will  be  frustrated.  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  two  con- 
tracting Powers  were  led  by  this  object  in  view  ;  but,  assuming  this 
has  been  the  case,  why  did  they  leave  open  as  neutral  territory  that 
very  portion  of  Persia — namely,  the  South-Western  part — which  is 
regarded  as  the  future  arena  of  German  activity  ?  Since  the  route 
from  Bushir  and  Mohammera,  as  well  as  the  Persian  riverside  along 
the  Tigris,  has  been  declared  neutral,  I  do  not  see  how  German  or  any 
other  competitors  will  be  prevented  from  activity  in  the  trading  centres 
of  Persia.  The  same  shallowness  characterises  the  supposition  that 
agreement  harbours  certain  securities  against  the  excessive  increase 
of  the  German  world-power  in  the  future.  It  is  hardly  credible  that 
British  statesmen  will  seriously  engage  their  mind  in  such  far-distant 
nebulous  plans,  and  if  they  nevertheless  should  do  so,  Russia  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  rock  upon  which  such  distant  plans  could  be  built. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  are  examining  the  motives  of 
the  great  joy  with  which  the  Convention  is  greeted  in  England,  we 
are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  eulogisers  of  this 
piece  of  diplomacy.  Strongly  endeavouring  to  avoid  any  huck- 
stering spirit,  I  cannot  help  declaring  that  the  Convention,  instead 
of  being  useful  to  British  interests  in  Asia,  does  a  good  deal  of  harm 
by  strengthening  the  deeply-rooted  optimism  prevailing  in  England 
with  regard  to  Asiatic  affairs.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  people  are  more  inclined  to  optimism  than  England  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  sad  ignorance  prevailing  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  better 
classes  about  Asiatic  affairs,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  lulled  by  the  false 
securities  of  the  agreement,  the  sleep  will  be  the  deeper  and  the 
future  awakening  the  much  more  painful.  Happily,  however,  there 
are  many  Englishmen  who  share  my  apprehensions,  and  who  will 
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strive  to  their  best  not  to  allow  slackening  of  the  vigilance  along  the 
whole  border  line.  If  the  hitherto  used  precautionary  measures  are 
not  discontinued,  and  if  the  character  of  the  Russian  neighbour  is 
viewed  in  the  proper  light,  then  the  Convention,  given  an  academic 
value  and  judged  as  such,  may  be  void  of  injury,  and  its  final  place 
will  be  the  State  archive,  the  resting-place  of  many  other  acts  con- 
cluded with  Russia. 

A.  VAMB£RY. 

Budapest  Univertity. 
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READERS  of  the  financial  articles  in  this  Review  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years  will  not  have  been  unprepared  for  the  events  that  are  now 
taking  place  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world.  The  elements  for 
producing  grave  disturbance  have  been  for  long  very  much  in  evidence. 
There  was  really  no  difficulty  in  foreseeing  them ;  the  warning  was 
writ  so  large  on  the  wall  that  he  who  ran  might  read.  Unfortunately 
most  people  have  run  and  very  few  have  read,  for  when  figures  loom 
on  the  horizon  skipping  begins.  What  is  wanted  is  careful  watching 
of  the  tendencies  of  affairs  with  intent  to  form  an  '  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  events  before  they  occur,'  or,  put  more  simply,  '  common- 
sense  forethought.'  The  chief  reason  now  for  looking  backward 
is  to  get  some  help  in  looking  forward.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  in  a 
tiny  volume,1  I  republished  a  short  series  of  papers,  all  of  which  origin- 
ally appeared  in  this  Review  (except  one  in  the  Times],  wherein  I  have 
touched  on  various  matters  which  seemed  to  me  to  give  very  serious 
subject  for  thought,  but  as  I  cannot  assume  that  many  of  my  present 
readers  have  read  this  volume,  and  as  I  may  fairly  assume  that  any 
who  have  read  it  have  by  this  time  forgotten  its  contents,  I  will 
summarise  the  whole  gist  of  it  on  '  half  a  sheet  of  note-paper.'  And 
the  gist  is  this.  In  my  view  the  whole  financial  trouble  all  over  the 
world  is  due  to  extravagance  ;  governmental  extravagance,  business 
extravagance,  personal  extravagance.  And  these  are  all  inter- 
dependent. Three  in  one  and  one  in  three,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  it,  and  it  is  not  due  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  to  the 
present  government  in  England,  although  they  have  both  said  things 
which  would  much  better  have  been  left  unsaid,  if  the  speakers  had 
realised  that  the  Rapids  were  swirling  just  beneath  their  canoe. 
There  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  this  is  not  the  time  to  tell  people  to 
'  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  because  everything  in  English  trade  is  on 
the  topmost  pinnacle  of  prosperity.'  Irrational  optimism  is  even 
more  to  be  deprecated  than  irrational  pessimism,  because  the  great 
majority  of  people  always  wish  to  dwell  on  the  pleasant  aspects  of 
affairs.  The  '  Bull '  is  a  much  more  common  animal  than  the  '  Bear,' 

1  The  Bake's  Progress  in  Finance.    Blackwood.     1905.    Price  2s. 
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and  he  is  more  dangerous  too.  The  plain  truth  of  the  situation  is  that 
governments,  and  individual  men  and  women  all  over  the  world 
— from  China  to  Peru — now  deal  light-heartedly  in  figures  and  in 
risks  that  would  have  turned  grey  the  hair  of  any  previous  generation. 
The  scale  everywhere  has  increased  abnormally  in  everything,  parti- 
cularly during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  For  a  normal  increase 
we  must  be  of  course  prepared.  But  have  the  brains  increased  corre- 
spondingly, or  have  legitimate  profits  in  business  increased  corre- 
spondingly ?  I  am  afraid  not.  Anyone  who  keeps  open  eyes  must  be 
aware  that  in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  in  Paris,  in  Vienna,  in  Egypt,  in  the  Argentine,  and  in  Canada, 
there  has  been  a  recklessness  in  expenditure,  and  in  speculation,  never 
known  before  ;  and  in  my  opinion  this  is  to  a*  great  extent  the  result  of 
unprecedented  facilities  for  borrowing,  the  natural  consequence  of 
unprecedented  production  of  gold  which  is  the  basis  of  all  credit. 
There  is  too  much  competition  for  business  amongst  the  banks,  and 
consequently  too  much  accommodation,  and  as  we  used  to  say  in 
Wall  Street  many  years  ago, '  early  information  and  bank  accommoda- 
tion will  ruin  any  man.'  Let  the  smart  ladies,  too,  who  are  so  often 
seeking  Stock  Exchange  '  tips '  ponder  this  aphorism.  They  might 
just  as  well  expect  to  make  an  honest  income  by  backing  horses, 
and  the  immorality  of  gambling,  whether  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  on 
the  racecourse,  or  on  the  football  field  (amongst  the  lower  classes), 
is  invariably  accompanied  by  other  immoralities,  for  they  are  all  the 
natural  brood  of  the  wanton  Dam — Extravagance. 

The  rake  in  finance  begins  his  progress  with  the  desire  to  get 
rich  too  fast,  he  goes  on  to  spend  more  than  he  can  legitimately  make, 
and  that  necessitates  borrowing  to  extend  a  business  for  which  he 
has  neither  sufficient  capital  nor  sufficient  brains,  with  the  natural 
result  that,  sooner  or  later,  grave  financial  trouble  ensues. 

Cannot  the  rake  be  reformed  ?  Surely.  Experience,  however, 
teaches  us  that  a  radical  reform  seldom  takes  place  except  under  the 
scourge  of  that  terrible  teacher — Calamity. 

The  trouble  is  that  he  will  never  listen  to  advice  in  time,  even  from 
persons  whom  he  knows  to  be  his  best  and  most  disinterested  friends. 
He  always  cries  '  pessimist,'  and  says  it  is  '  so  distasteful  to  look  into 
his  balance  sheet,'  and  it  very  often  is  distasteful — there  are  no  two 
words  about  that.  From  the  poor  rake's  point  of  view,  too,  it  may 
be  very  readily  admitted  that  in  this  complicated  world  there  are 
immense,  incalculable  elements  tending  to  waste  of  capital,  such  as 
wars,  earthquakes,  fires,  famines,  shortage  of  crops,  all  of  which 
greatly  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  precipitate  the  rake's 
progress,  though  it  is  merely  a  question  of  landing  him  at  his  destina- 
tion a  little  sooner  rather  than  a  little  later,  because  he  has  deliberately 
set  his  course  towards  '  the  falls '  with  the  determination  to  act 
recklessly  instead  of  prudently,  and  although  the  other  circumstances 
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above  mentioned  may  shove  him  along  a  little  faster,  he  will  anyhow 
rush  into  the  rapids,  from  his  own  momentum,  and  then  escape  ia 
difficult. 

Now,  having  finished  my  '  half  sheet  of  note-paper,'  I  hope  that  I 
have  furnished  myself  and  my  reader  with  the  springing-board  for  a 
dive,  and  then  we  may  come  up  again  for  the — '  After.'  For  our 
real  object  now  should  be  to  try  to  learn  something  from  what  is 
taking  place  under  our  eyes  in  order  to  safeguard  ourselves  for  the 
future.  What  is  done  is  done,  the  consequences  are  the  important 
consideration. 

So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the  most  pressing  matter  to 
look  into  is  our  banking  reserve  of  gold.  In  a  letter  published  in  the 
Times  of  the  22nd  of  November,  1905,  I  suggested  a  '  Council  of 
Bankers  Defence '  on  the  same  lines  as  the  '  Council  of  Imperial 
Defence,'  and  in  passing  we  may  take  note  that  our  finance  is  really 
our  first  line  of  defence,  as  was  very  lucidly  demonstrated  in  a  thought- 
ful article  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen  in  the  last  August  number  of  this 
Review. 

Now,  in  the  New  York  storm,  everyone  will  have  noticed  that  such 
a  council  of  bankers  was  at  once  seen  to  be  imperatively  necessary. 
But  it  is  much  better  to  have  it  in  working  order  before  the  storm 
actually  breaks,  for  in  that  case  the  salvage  machinery  is  ready  for 
instant  application.  Even  supposing,  however,  that  we  in  England 
escape  from  any  devastating  after-effect  of  this  particular  storm, 
such  a  council  of  experts  would  fulfil  a  very  useful  and  necessary 
function  by  ascertaining  and  explaining  why  it  is  that  England,  the 
financial  centre  of  the  world,  owns  les's  gold  than  any  other  great 
country.  And  they  might  also  attempt  to  arrive  at  estimates  from 
time  to  time  of  the  amount  of  cash  that  could  be  instantly  demanded 
from  London  by  foreign  countries  compared  with  the  cash  that  could 
be  instantly  demanded  by  London  from  foreign  countries.  In  the 
August,  1906,  number  of  this  Review  there  was  an  article  of  mine 
on  the  '  malaise  of  the  money  market '  (not  included  in  my  little 
volume  because  written  a  year  after  its  publication),  in  which 
I  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  gold  question.  If  I  am  right  in 
believing  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  command  over  no 
more  gold  to-day  than  they  could  command  five  and  thirty  years 
ago  (I  speak  of  gold  actually  belonging  to  Englishmen,  and  not  counting 
gold  deposited  on  call  here  by  foreigners),  then  we  ought  to  try  to  find 
out  the  reason  why.  Here  again  I  think  we  shall  be  driven  back  to 
the  original  explanation — extravagance.  Our  imports  of  commodities 
go  on  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  What  does  this  leaping  and 
bounding  indicate  ?  In  great  part,  extravagance.  No  doubt  it  is 
true  that  our  exports  go  on  increasing  by  still  greater  leaps  and  bounds. 
What  does  that  indicate  ?  In  great  part,  other  people's  extravagance. 
We  ought  to  insist  that  the  figures  be  exhaustively  analysed  by  capable 
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experts,  because  at  present  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  are  wholly 
chaotic,  no  two  people  having  the  same  ideas  as  to  what  they  really 
portend.  Nay,  sometimes  the  same  man  draws  absolutely  divergent 
inferences  from  the  same  figures.  For  instance,  I  may  cite  a  writer 
on  finance,  a  very  capable,  thoughtful  and  well-qualified  writer,  too, 
who  dilates  in  one  article  on  the  enormously  dangerous  strain  on 
capital  owing  to  the  frenzied  expansion  of  credit  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  another  article  in  the  same  paper  chortles  over  the  amazing 
increases  in  our  British  imports  and  exports  because — '  they  show  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  Free  Trade '  !  But  surely  these  violent  in- 
creases in  the  imports  and  the  exports  are  mainly  in  consequence  of 
this  very  expansion  of  credit.  They  are  not  separate  phenomena  ; 
they  are  identical  phenomena.  Frenzied  expansion  of  credit  is 
frenzied  expansion  of  imports  and  exports.  If  you  have  the  one 
you  must  necessarily  have  the  other.  Of  course  it  is  open  to  anyone 
to  maintain  that  in  his  judgment  there  is  no  particular  expansion  of 
credit  anywhere  except  in  the  case  of  that  scapegoat  the  United  States. 
Such  an  one  may  hold  that  business  in  Germany,  in  Russia,  in  Japan, 
in  South  Africa,  in  Brazil,  in  Egypt,  in  Canada,  and  in  Great  Britain  is 
all  perfectly  normal  and  that  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  our  im- 
ports and  exports  merely  shows  our  extraordinary  prosperity.  But  then 
that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  financial  writer  I  have  cited.  His  view 
appears  to  me  to  be  illogical.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
we  have  lately  been  lending  a  great  deal  to  the  countries  mentioned 
above  as  well  as  to  others,  and  these  loan  transactions  are  effected 
by  shipments  of  commodities  (not  by  shipments  of  gold,  except  to 
an  infinitesimal  extent,  and  as  a  totally  exceptional  measure)  ;  and 
in  exchange  for  these  commodities  which  we  export,  and  which  so 
greatly  swell  the  figures,  we  receive  bonds  or  stock  certificates,  not 
cash  or  commodities.  We  send  out  goods  and  we  take  in  paper. 
And  very  good  business  this  may  be,  too,  within  certain  limits.  But 
the  limits  are  rigid,  conditioned  by  the  amount  of  liquid  capital 
available  in  the  lending  country.  In  effect,  for  a  good  many  years 
past,  Great  Britain  has  been  a  borrower  of  liquid  capital  from  the 
Continent  as  well  as  a  lender  to  the  countries  referred  to  above.  Let 
me  quote  again  some  weighty  words,  which  I  have  quoted  before, 
addressed  by  Mr.  Rozenraad  to  the  London  Institute  of  Bankers, 
in  April,  1904 — a  competent  authority  speaking  to  a  competent 
audience — 

This  question  of  England's  indebtedness  to  France,  Austria,  and  other 
countries  ought  to  be  brought  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the  English 
banking  world.  Every  English  acceptance  discounted  outside  the  country 
created  a  liability  for  Great  Britain,  a  claim  on  Great  Britain,  which  might 
have  to  be  liquidated  at  a  time  when  markets  were  under  the  influence  of 
political  complications  or  of  unexpected  events. 

Only   the   other   day,    Paris    discounted    another   three    million 
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pounds  of  English  paper  and  is  sending  us  the  gold  with  the  specific 
obligation  that  the  gold  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Bank  of  France  on 
the  maturity  of  the  bills.  Can  we  fairly  count  that  specifically  borrowed 
gold  as  part  of  the  British  banking  reserve  of  gold  ?  I  think  not. 
It  ought  to  be  ear-marked  and  deducted  from  the  Bank  of  England's 
gold  reserve.  And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  although  Paris  maintains 
a  much  more  adequate  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  than  is 
maintained  by  any  other  bank,  there  is  ever  in  the  background  the 
spectre  of  the  Russian  deficit.  Already  we  hear  talk  in  St.  Petersburg 
of  a  fresh  loan  of  eighty  million  pounds.  And  when  a  country  falls 
into  the  pernicious  habit  of  borrowing  each  year  to  pay  the  interest 
on  previous  loans  the  appetite  inevitably  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  French  peasant,  or  the  French  lower  classes 
generally,  is  aware  that  they  are  essentially  a  frugal  people,  and  their 
annual  savings  are  enormous ;  but  through  their  banking  and  financial 
institutions  they  are  already  involved  in  various  kinds  of  Russian 
securities  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  million  pounds 
sterling,  according  to  the  best  estimates ;  and  there  is  practically  no 
market  now  for  Russian  securities  on  a  great  scale  except  in  Paris.  No 
doubt  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Russia  are  immense,  but  it  is 
mostly  immobile  wealth,  and  the  Government  expenditures  require  very 
mobile  wealth.  No  one  can  possibly  believe  that  the  social  conditions 
of  the  Empire  are  completely  or  even  moderately  stable  yet,  and  in 
case  of  any  sudden  upheaval  in  Russia,  Paris  would  be  very  badly 
hit,  because  there  are  no  buyers  of  Russian  securities  in  any  other 
country  except  France.  Hence  always  a  danger  that  Paris  may 
suddenly  have  to  call  in  its  cash  from  London. 

And  here  we  may  note  a  curious  idiosyncrasy  of  the  French  in- 
vestors. They  have  always  held  aloof  from  American  investments, 
and  no  doubt  in  1873,  in  1893,  and  again  at  the  present  moment 
they  may  think  that  they  judged  wisely.  But  when  we  remember 
their  investments  in  the  old  French  Panama  Canal  securities  some 
years  ago,  and  now  in  Russian  securities,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  their  flair  for  safe  disposition  of  their  savings  is  really 
very  keen.  The  drawbacks  to  investments  in  America  are  very 
apparent,  but  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  United  States  is 
thrown  back  on  its  haunches  (so  to  speak),  it  is  worth  while,  and  only 
fair,  to  dwell  upon  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  any  investor  who 
has  been  reasonably  well  advised  has  done  better  with  his  investments 
on  the  American  continent  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world. 
Certainly  they  will  compare  well  with  the  Lesseps  Panama  Canal 
Bonds  or  Russian  securities,  or  even  with  our  excellent  old-fashioned 
British  securities. 

I  approach  this  part  of  my  subject  with  some  confidence,  because 
I  ought  to  have  considerable  knowledge  about  it,  and  this  is  such  an 
unusual  condition  of  mind  for  anyone  writing  upon  large  economical 
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questions  that   perhaps  I  may  crave  indulgence  for  a  few  words  of 
personal  recollections. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  I  first  became  interested  in  American 
securities,  and  I  have  continued  to  be  increasingly  interested  in  them 
up  to  this  time.  So  far  as  my  memory  serves  me  I  have  known  no 
other  class  of  investments  which  have  given  more  satisfactory  results 
during  these  fifty  years,  taking  the  average  prices  they  cost,  the 
interest  they  have  returned,  and  the  average  prices  at  which  they  can 
be  sold,  even  at  the  panic  quotations  of  to-day.  And  may  I  add  one 
further  word  of  a  still  more  intimately  personal  nature  :  I  can  faithfully 
say  that  whilst  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  England 
who  are  richer  people  to-day  owing  to  investments  made  in  America 
on  my  personal  advice,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  one  single  person  alive  or 
dead  who  has  suffered  in  pocket  from  any  such  investments  made  on 
my  personal  advice.  During  this  half  century  I  have  naturally  seen 
extraordinary  ups  and  downs,  because  for  the  ten  years  between 
1861  and  1871  I  was  a  banker  in  Wall  Street,  and  I  suppose  I  am  the 
only  man  now  living  in  England  who  has  actually  sold  in  New  York 
every  day  for  weeks  together  one  hundred  golden  dollars  for  two 
hundred,  and  even  up  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  United  States 
Government  legal  tender  dollar  notes  !  This  latter  figure  marked  the 
lowest  point  of  discredit  of  these  notes  (greenbacks)  in  June  and 
July,  1864,  and  consequently  we  bankers  were  able  to  lay  down  in 
London  United  States  Government  5-20  Six  per  cent,  bonds,  whose 
interest  was  all  the  time  paid  in  gold,  at  a  London  price  of  under  50,  so 
that  an  investor  was  getting  over  12  per  cent,  per  annum  interest 
from  what  turned  out  to  be  the  finest  securities  in  the  world.  What 
a  chance  for  investing  well,  one  says !  There  are  always  these  chances 
if  one  knows  how  to  avail  oneself  of  them.  But  back-sight  is 
considerably  easier  to  most  of  us  than  fore-sight.  Naturally  this 
particular  chance  did  not  last  over  long.  Even  four  years,  how- 
ever, after  the  Civil  War  was  ended  I  myself  actually  saw  during 
three  successive  days  in  September,  1869  (owing  to  the  notorious 
gold  corner),  one  hundred  golden  dollars  bought  at  137,  sold  at  167, 
and  bought  back  again  at  132,  all  in  the  course  of  three  consecutive 
days.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  use  the  figure  100  as  an  index 
figure,  the  actual  transactions  were  of  course  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  clearings  of  the  Gold  Exchange  in  New  York  were  said 
to  have  amounted  in  those  three  days  to  five  hundred  million  dollars, 
or  nearly  one  hundred  million  pounds  sterling,  even  at  the  depreciated 
value  of  the  dollar.  It  took  weeks  to  get  the  accounts  straight. 

No  one  who  has  not  personally  been  through  an  experience  of 
this  sort  can  quite  realise  what  it  means.  The  panic  came  to  a  head 
on  Black  Friday  the  24th  of  September,  1869,  when  two  well-known 
wreckers,  having  got  together  all  the  available  gold  in  their  own 
hands,  locked  it  up^in  safe-deposit  vaults  and  made  it  impossible 
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for  those  who  had  sold  gold  (which  was  a  necessary  part  of  legitimate 
business  when  the  nation  was  working  in  two  currencies)  to  make 
deliveries  under  their  contracts  except  at  the  conspirators'  own  price. 
It  was  an  infamous  bit  of  business,  and  an  indelible  mark  of  disgrace 
ought  always  to  attach  to  the  names  of  the  two  arch  conspirators  who 
engineered  it.  They  are  both  long  ago  dead.  Many  an  honest  man  was 
ruined  by  that  single  day's  work,  and  that  so  many  of  them  should  have 
paid  out  their  last  dollar  rather  than  fail  on  their  contracts  shows  how 
binding  is  that  outside  conscience  derived  from  a  custom  of  trade  which 
will  not  admit  that  even  such  an  infamous  conspiracy  can  be  pleaded 
in  bar  of  fulfilment  of  obligations.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  rake 
up  the  ashes  of  those  old  unhappy,  far-off  things  and  battles  long 
ago  ?  In  my  own  view  I  have  a  very  intelligible  reason,  for  in  the 
ashes  live  the  wonted  fires,  and  the  demoralisation  of  extravagance 
was  in  the  air  then  as  it  is  now.  And  also,  I  think,  that  a  comforting 
moral  may  be  deduced,  which  is,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  per- 
versities of  the  American  financial  constitution,  the  United  States 
weathered  those  storms  gallantly ;  and  I  think  it  will  finally  weather 
the  storm  now  raging.  But  let  us  never  forget  that  recovery  is  always 
a  long  lingering  process.  It  is  nearly  seven  years  since  the  country 
entered  the  rapids,  and  in  the  January,  1903,  number  of  this  Review 
I  quoted  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ridgely,  who  was  then  and  still  is  the 
Controller  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  some  wise  words  that 
ought  to  have  been  laid  to  heart.  He  told  his  fellow  countrymen 
that  the  pace  they  had  travelled  for  the  previous  five  or  six  years 
had  been  too  fast,  and  that  it  was  time  to  '  pause  and  consider.'  But 
very  little  attention  was  then  paid  to  Mr.  Ridgely.  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  anyone  who  may  say  that  my  quotations  from  him  are 
the  most  valuable  part  of  my  own  article  above  alluded  to  on  the 
'  Future  of  Finance.'  The  prophet  was  not  without  honour  save  in 
his  own  country  and  among  his  own  people.  There  he  was  pooh- 
poohed  as  a  pessimist. 

The  Americans,  like  all  other  peoples,  have  the  defects  of  their 
qualities ;  they  are  high-strung,  almost  to  the  extent  of  hysteria. 
When  things  are  booming  they  see  no  top  to  the  boom,  and  when 
things  are  crashing  they  see  no  bottom  to  the  crash.  They  are  very 
enthusiastic,  and  when  they  look  around  at  that  marvellous  country 
of  theirs,  whose  wealth  has  only  begun  yet  to  be  scratched,  they  are 
always  too  eager  to  do  in  five  years  the  work  that  would  be  much 
better  done  in  ten  years.  In  a  word,  they  are  a  nation  of  hustlers 
— not  a  term  of  reproach  by  any  means. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  American  character,  and  it  jumps  to  the 
eyes ;  but  there  is  another  side,  not  so  well  known  to  the  Briton  who 
has  never  lived  for  a  lengthened  period  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  American  is  a  '  whole-hearted  fellow '  (if  I  may  use  one  of 
his  own  favourite  expressions  about  character),  and  all  I  can  say  of 
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Wall  Street,  after  ten  years'  experience  there,  is  that  it  is  the  most 
satisfactory  place  that  I  know  to  do  business  in,  notwithstanding  all 
its  harassing  ups  and  downs  and  its  hustling.  The  besetting  danger 
is  megalomania,  but  the  average  business  man  in  America  is  honest, 
just  as  the  average  business  man  in  England  is  honest.  If  it  were  not 
so,  how  can  anyone  suppose  that  the  stupendous  and  ever  increasing 
mass  of  business  transactions  could  be  put  through  each  day  with 
that  wonderful  nicety  of  adjustment  which  is  one  of  the  standing 
marvels  of  the  world  ?  The  honesty  of  men  is  really  much  more 
striking  than  their  dishonesty,  and  no  one  country  can  throw  stones 
at  any  other  country  in  regard  to  the  exceptionally  dishonest.  If  we 
go  back  five  and  thirty  years  to  the  date  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
and  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee  in  1873,  and  pursue  our  investi- 
gations from  that  date  to  the  present  moment,  we  may  be  inclined 
to  observe  a  discreet  silence  on  this  particular  subject.  The  chief 
reason  why  lapses  are  more  marked  in  New  York  is  that  New  York 
is  by  far  the  biggest  market  in  the  world  for  stock  transactions. 

In  the  article  referred  to  above  on  the '  Financial  Future  '  I  ventured 
to  say  in  January,  1903,  that  '  it  will  be  easy  to  lecture  the  United 
States,  but,  perhaps,  it  maybe  wiser  to  "  reck  our  own  rede."  In  both 
countries  there  has  been  an  unhealthy  inflation,  whether  of  currency 
or  credit,  which  has  upset  all  our  normal  notions  of  the  right  way 
and  the  wrong  way  in  finance.' 

Here  I  will  repeat  that  we  in  England  have  all  our  work  cut  out 
for  us  to  paddle  our  own  canoe.  My  experience  has  been  that,  when 
the  occasion  arises,  the  Americans  have  an  extraordinary  faculty 
for  suddenly  curtailing  their  ordinary  profuse  expenditure,  which 
may  yet  prove  a  lesson  to  Englishmen.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
'  when  America  takes  to  wearing  her  old  shoes  she  can  lay  the  world 
under  contribution.'  It  looks  as  if  this  process  may  be  very  quickly 
put  in  operation,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  it.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  whilst  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  '  simulated  prosperity '  in 
the  United  States,  owing  to  over-borrowing,  there  has  at  the  same  time 
been  an  increase  in  the  productive  power,  and  a  development  of  real 
efficient  industrial  activity,  during  the  last  ten  years  especially,  such 
as  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  We  must  not  make  any  mistake 
about  this.  The  panic  of  1873  was  chiefly  owing  to  too  rapid  attempt 
at  recuperation  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  most  destructive  and 
expensive  war  of  modern  times.  The  panic  of  1893  was  owing  to  the 
too  rapid  development  of  railroads.  But  the  increase  in  solid  wealth 
since  1893  is  unparalleled,  incalculable,  and  unthinkable,  and  the  most 
valuable  object  lesson  for  us  is  to  realise  how  utterly  and  absolutely  we 
are  all  dependent  on  that  small  wheel  of  credit  which  keeps  all  the  big 
wheels  of  production  and  transportation  turning.  Put  a  spoke  in  that 
little  wheel,  even  for  a  few  days,  after  some  years  of  continued  locking 
up  of  liquid  capital  in  fixed  investments,  and  the  whole  fabric  seems  as 
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if  it  were  tumbling  to  pieces.  There  never  were  such  increases  in  all  the 
figures  which  are  usually  taken  to  denote  prosperity  as  there  have  been 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  few  years.  Imports,  exports, 
incomes,  savings  bank  returns,  railway  earnings,  clearing  house  returns, 
&c.,  &c.,  all  as  marvellous  as  they  could  be,  right  up  to  the  day  the 
panic  began.  The  moral  is — do  not  trust  too  much  to  these  figures, 
there  or  here,  but  watch  the  way  the  people  generally  are  talking  and 
acting.  If  you  observe  a  tendency  to  universally  extravagant  views 
of  things,  whether  in  the  United  States,  in  Germany,  or  in  Great  Britain, 
then  look  out  for  squalls.  The  habit  of  mind  and  the  action  resulting 
from  it  are  together  capable  of  setting  in  motion  forces  which  no  power 
can  stay.  Mr.  Koosevelt,  or  any  other  man,  might  as  well  expect  to 
sweep  back  the  Atlantic  with  a  penny  broom  as  to  alter,  by  speech, 
the  mighty  tendencies  which  the  action  of  a  whole  people  has  set  in 
motion.  If  things  are  unsound  they  must  mend  themselves  by  a  slow 
change  to  healthier  conditions  through  liquidation,  and  happily  they 
always  do  mend  themselves,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes. 

One  word  more,  about  gold  shipments  to  New  York.  If  the 
European  money  markets  were  themselves  in  satisfactory  shape 
the  amount  shipped  so  far  ought  not  to  cause  so  much  trepidation. 
But  what  is  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  draw  further  gold  ? 
Surely  that  must  depend  on  the  temptingness  of  the  prices  at  which 
American  securities  can  be  bought  and  at  which  commodities  like 
iron,  steel,  copper,  &c.,  can  be  bought  in  America  for  shipment  to 
Europe.  There  may  be  dumping.  If  the  American  people  suddenly 
become  much  more  economical,  and  if  investors  on  this  side,  with 
credit  balances  on  deposit  in  the  banks  waiting  investment,  think 
that  the  future  in  the  United  States  is  fairly  safe,  and  that  present 
prices  of  securities  are  low,  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  investment 
buying  of  the  best  known  railway  stocks  (whose  currency  prices  will 
rise  if  the  currency  be  really  depreciated)  and  first-class  mortgage  gold 
bonds.  With  wheat  10s.  a  quarter  higher  than  it  was  last  year, 
middling  American  cotton  at  6d.  per  lb.,  and  manufactured  goods 
for  export  in  very  much  larger  supply  owing  to  the  decreased  home 
demand  in  America,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  increase  of  both  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  exports  from  the  United  States,  with  a  simul- 
taneous decline  in  their  imports  of  commodities,  all  which  will  conduce 
to  the  power  of  drawing  gold  from  Europe  in  the  future.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Americans  cannot  '  burgle '  our  gold  even  if  they 
desired  to  do  so  !  They  can  only  take  what  they  have  a  perfectly 
legitimate  claim  to  from  the  sale  of  commodities  or  securities  or 
the  proceeds  of  loans  voluntarily  made  to  them  by  Englishmen, 
and  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  required  as  a  base  to 
sustain  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  paper  currency.  I  remember 
writing  in  April  1902  in  this  Review  that  it  was  '  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  the  increases  in  values  might  be  attributable  to 
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inflation  of  the  currency,'  and  I  see  that  on  the  18th  of  this 
November,  Mr.  Roosevelt  writes  to  Mr.  Cortelyou,  evidently  with 
satisfaction,  '  ten  years  ago  the  circulation  per  capita  was  $23.23,  now 
it  is  $33.23.'  Of  course  that  includes  gold  as  well  as  silver  and  paper, 
but  71.  a  head  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  seems  a  very  large 
actual  circulation  in  a  country  where  the  use  of  cheques  is  perfectly 
understood  (not  like  France  in  that  respect),  and  21.  a  head  a  very 
large  relative  increase  compared  to  ten  years  ago.  Infiltrating  the 
currency  with  further  issues  of  paper  seems  to  be  a  doubtful  measure. 
No  doubt  desperate  ills  may  require  desperate  remedies,  and  my 
own  arm-chair  criticism  or  any  other  criticism  from  London  is  more 
easy  than  useful.  The  '  Gresham  law '  may  be  at  work  in  the 
United  States — and  perhaps  elsewhere.  But  the  consideration  of  this 
raises  such  complicated  issues  that  it  must  be  left  for  a  future  article. 

J.  W.  CEOSS. 


1907 


AESCULAPIUS    AND    HIS    HEIRS    IN 
CHRISTIAN   ROME 


UNTIL  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  or  about  500  A.D.,  the 
followers  of  Christ  had  abstained  from  worshipping  in  buildings  in 
which  honours  had  been  rendered  to  pagan  divinities.  Soon  after 
that  time,  Byzantine  influence  in  Italy  having  become  aggressive,  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  by  the  strong  arm  of  his  General,  Belisarius, 
was  enabled  to  bring  Rome  (then  in  possession  of  the  Gothic  kings) 
once  more  under  the  Imperial  sway.  A  Byzantine  colony  soon 
gathered  there,  and  it  clustered  around  the  Palatine.  The  churches 
of  St.  Theodore,  St.  Anastasia,  and  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  with  their  Greek 
decorations,  still  survive  to  attest  it.  The  colony  had  come  to  stay. 

Just  before  this  latter  event,  the  circular  Heroon  (or  shrine)  of 
Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius,  together  with  the  (so-called)  Templum 
SacrcB  Urbis  behind  it  (even  that  fane,  of  Vespasian's  building, 
upon  the  rear  wall  of  which  remained  fastened  the  marble  map  of 
Rome),  had  been  appropriated  by  Felix  the  Fourth  in  A.D.  526,  and 
converted,  with  King  Theodoric's  consent,  into  an  important  church. 
These  were  the  first  temples  known  to  us  that  were  so  converted,  in  the 
Forum.  The  two  edifices  naturally  contained  pagan  decorations, 
profane  emblems,  such  as  the  wolf  and  twins,  &c.  But  that  fact  did 
not  at  all  distress  Felix.  These  he  not  only  adapted  to  his  purposes, 
but  even  copied  and  reproduced  them  in  his  own  marble  inlay-work 
(opus  sectik)  upon  the  apse,  which  he  now  constructed  in  the  body  of 
the  larger  and  more  ancient  of  the  two  temples.  This  one  he  united 
to  the  smaller  after  cutting  open  the  respective  walls  which  barely 
separated  them.  So  to  speak,  he  took  the  honey  without  destroying 
the  bees.  In  this  manner  the  Heroon  became  the  vestibule  to  the 
church,  then  (and  ever  since)  named  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano. 

It  becomes  of  particular  interest,  therefore,  to  inquire  why  these 
two  rather  obscure  Greek  Asiatic  saints  should  thus  have  acquired 
preference  over  all  others  in  priority  of  a  dedication  (of  all  places) 
in  the  Roman  Forum  !  In  the  renowned  mosaic  in  the  apse  of  this 
church  (which  became  the  grand  type  for  the  mosaic-makers  of  later 
periods)  the  two  saints  are  represented  being  led  by  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  respectively  before  Christ.  They  are  also  attended^  by  Pope 
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Felix,  the  builder,  and  by  St.  Theodore,  and  in  their  hands  they 
carry'  coronals  of  flowers,  or  herbs,  while  beneath  the  entire  picture 
the  inscription  sets  forth  that  the '  sure  hope  of  Health '  for  the  people 
comes  from  the  medical  martyrs. 

Martyribus  medicis  populo  apes  certa  salutis 
Venit,  et  ex  sacro  crevit  honore  locus. 

They,  therefore,  were  physicians.  This  profession  at  once  makes  them 
interesting ! 

Now  Pope  Felix  had  mounted  the  Papal  throne  under  unusual 
circumstances,  it  was  said,  by  the  dying  wish  of  King  Theodoric 
the  Goth,  who  had  imprisoned  and  maltreated  his  predecessor  !  The 
flood  of  party  spirit,  lashed  by  various  heresies,  was  running  high 
as  to  the  election  by  people  and  clergy  of  a  new  Pontiff.  The  great 
Theodoric  passed  away  within  a  month  of  the  accession  of  his  favourite 
Felix,  in  August  A.D.  526.  St.  Theodore,  his  patron  saint,  is  therefore 
represented  in  the  mosaic. 

During  the  previous  year  the  Empire  had  been  visited  by  an 
appalling  earthquake.  At  Antioch,  Berytus,  and  many  other  cities, 
it  had  destroyed  entire  populations.  In  fact,  wars,  pestilences, 
famines  and  earthquakes  afflicted  both  Italy  and  the  East  throughout 
the  reigns  of  Theodoric  and  Justinian.  Pope  Felix,  therefore,  had 
already  found  opportunity  for  pressing  forward  upon  the  Roman 
public  the  cult  of  the  physician-martyrs.  Very  probably  they 
had  been  invoked  by  the  dying  Theodoric,  to  whom  he  had  owed 
his  election,  just  as  they  later  were  to  be  invoked  by  Justinian,  the 
Emperor,  at  Constantinople ;  for,  thirty  years  even  before  this  date, 
Pope  Symmachus  had  dedicated  to  them  an  oratory  beside  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  which  was  their  earliest  known  shrine  in  Rome. 

Beyond  Rome  these  saints  already  owned  a  church  at  Zeugma,  in 
northernmost  Syria.  That  had  been  built  in  their  honour  by  the 
patriarch  Proclus  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Second,  some  eighty 
years  before  ;  not  remotely,  therefore,  from  Cilicia,  their  original 
home,  and  the  place  both  of  their  medical  labours  and  martyrdoms. 

They  had  been  martyred  under  Diocletian,  at  Mg&e,  in  Cilicia 
(or  Ayas),  a  seaport  long  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  ^Esculapius, 
of  which  cult,  according  to  one  tradition,  they  had  been  Officials  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  had  been  priest-physicians,  but  they  had  turned  Christian. 
It  is  further  a  tradition  that,  as  Christians,  they  had  given  their 
services  freely  to  the  poor,  and  had  refused  fees.1 

'Wouldst  thou  but  talk  with  Apollonius,  thy  relief  were  sure,' 
said  the  oracle  at  -/Egae  to  a  self-indulgent  youth,  whose  appetites 
prevented  his  cure.  The  wonder-working  Apollonius  of  Tyana  spent 

1  \Ve  find  them  in  French  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  illuminated  MSS. 
represented  '  on  their  rounds.' 
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four  years  in  seclusion  at  Mgae  long  before  he  was  to  wait  upon 
Domitian  in  the  Palatine  gardens  of  Adonis. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  well  briefly  to  recall  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
medical  services  dispensed  in  those  days  both  by  secular  '  methodic ' 
physicians  and  by  ^Esculapian  priests.  For,  although  due  resort  was 
made  to  dieting,  baths,  cupping,  and  to  massage,  to  dream  was 
regarded  as  of  paramount  importance.  The  healing  Divinity  would 
indicate  to  the  patient,  by  means  of  a  dream,  or  by  the  touch  of  a  sacred 
serpent  in  the  night,  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  his  recovery ;  some- 
times even  the  particular  herb  wherewith  his  cure  might  be  effected. 
Upon  waking  the  patient  related  to  the  priest-physician  what  he  had 
dreamed ;  whereupon  the  latter  formed  his  opinion,  and  applied  his 
remedies.  When  the  body  had  been  made  captive  to  sleep  by  potions, 
or  otherwise,  the  ancients  held  that  the  soul  independently  put  forth 
her  powers.2  The  God  would  inspire  the  dreamer,  and  the  priest 
would  interpret  the  dream. 

Galen — whose  own  medicine-store  (burned  A.D.  191  in  the  fire 
of  Commodus  :i)  occupied  a  spot  on  the  Sacra  Via  adjoining  the  very 
site  of  the  later  Heroon  Romuli,  now  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano — tells 
us  he  betook  himself  to  the  science  of  medicine  owing  to  a  pro- 
pitious dream.  Dio  Cassius  undertook  to  write  his  invaluable  History 
of  Rome  owing  to  a  command  he  had  received  by  the  same  medium. 
Not  a  few  Roman  inscriptions  refer  plainly  to  the  satisfactory  interpre- 
tation of  oracles  and  dreams.  For  a  small  coin  given  to  old  women 
at  compita,  or  '  crossways,'  common  people  received  the  analysis  of 
their  dreams,  and  that  trade  throve,  as  it  does  still  in  higher  places. 
But  the  medical  interpretation  of  dreams  was  a  more  serious  thing 
than  that,  and,  being  official,  let  us  hope  it  was  a  more  trustworthy 
one. 

As  to  the  herbs — '  the  hands  of  the  Gods,'  by  which  cures  were 
obtained — mention  may  be  made  of  Galen's  Nepenthe,  and  of  the 
plant  from  '  the  hollow  Lotos-land,'  that  cast  a  spell  upon  the  mind. 
There  was  also  Helen's  Nepenthe  from  the  Nile,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Peony,  named  from  Hauov,  the  healing  Sun-God,  the  father  of  ^Escula- 
pius,  to  whom  Coronis,  a  mortal  virgin,  had  become  mother,  and  thus 
had  endowed  him  with  human  sympathies,  even  as  his  sire  had  given 
him  divine  power  to  bless  and  heal  mankind  of  their  infirmities.  The 
man  who  had  made  himself  master  of  drugs  was  held  able  to  reach  all 
maladies,  of  mind  and  body.  The  God  worked  through  him. 

Modus  operandi. — The  sick,  after   being  purified   by  water   and 

•  And  not  a  few  moderns  believe  that  '  under  anaesthetics  there  is  a  separation 
effected  between  the  grosser  material  body  and  the  more  subtle,  highly-conscious  part 
of  the  man's  being."  However,  the  conscious  part  loses  all  its  will  power  in  the 
process.  Cf.  Art  of  Creation,  E.  Carpenter. 

3  He  laments  the  loss  of  two  books  of  his  MS.  treatise  on  medicine,  which  were 
in  his  office  when  it  took  fire. 
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incense,  were  laid  out  in  the  porticoes  of  the  temples  of  ^Esculapius  4 
and  other  healing  divinities,  Diana,  Minerva,  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Many  of  them  were  now  prepared  by  the  administration  of  opiates, 
by  fasting,  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  prolonged  meals,  for  hearing 
supernatural  voices,  or  feeling  the  nocturnal  touch  of  a  snake,£  or  a 
dog.  Under  the  effects  of  such  vigorous  treatment,  many  doubtless 
said  —  or  even  wrote  —  things  of  which  in  their  fully-awakened 
senses  they  showed  themselves  entirely  ignorant.  The  priests  may 
have  actually  produced  in  the  patients  a  kind  of  anaesthesia,  such  as 
was  employed  by  Machaon,6  who  operated  upon  the  chronic  cist  in  the 
foot  of  Philoctetes.  As  the  early  morning  hours  were  regarded  as 
highly  critical,  both  in  sickness  and  in  dreaming,  the  patients  had  to 
relate  their  dreams  at  cock-crow.  The  cock  is  the  awakener  from  death 
to  life,  who  proclaims  the  passing  of  night  into  day.  And  this  is  not 
unconnected  with  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  ^Esculapius,  namely, 
a  cock,  which  duly  appears  upon  his  statue  recently  found  in  the 
Forum,  at  the  sacred  fount  of  Juturna.  Patients  used  to  sacrifice 
this  bird  to  him,  as  the  last  words  of  Socrates  remind  us.  The  cock, 
indeed,  was  sacred  to  the  Sun  —  that  is,  to  Apollo,7  the  reputed  father 
of  ^Esculapius. 

In  these  long  porticoes  then,  transformed  into  dormitories,  more- 
over open  to  the  air  and  the  south  winds,  the  patients  lay  and  slept 
and  dreamed  as  in  a  hospital.  They  merely  brought  with  them  a  gift 
for  the  altar  of  the  god,  and  their  bed-coverings.  Some  were  bathed  in 
sacred  water  ;  some  were  fed  up  and  stuffed  with  food  ;  while  others 
were  starved  into  ravening  semi-skeletons.  Meanwhile  the  students 
of  medicine  came  round,  observed,  practised,  or  made  notes,  or 
assisted  at  operations,  just  as  they  do  to-day.  Martial,8  the  poet, 
describes  (Epig.  ix.,  Bk.  V.)  how  Dr.  Symmachus  came  to  his  bedside, 
accompanied  by  a  hundred  pupils.  '  Hie  ^Egrotus  incubat  in  ^Esculapii 
fano,'  says  Plautus9  (Curculio,  Act  II.  Sc.  iv.  234).  Augustus 
honoured  Musa,  his  physician,  with  a  bronze  statue  in  the  temple 
of  iEsculapius.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Claudius,  relates  that  many 
masters  exposed  their  sick  slaves  on  the  Tiber  Island,  in  order  to  let 
them  be  cured  or  die.  The  Emperor  mercifully  enacted  that  such 
as  recovered  should  be  made  freed-men.  Many  of  these  may  have 
become  attached  to  the  service  of  ^Esculapius  there  ;  some,  perhaps, 
li  ved  to  be  rich  and  render  costly  votive  offerings  at  the  shrine  ;  while 


4  'Filius  Dei'  was  his  formal  title  in  Borne.    For  further  detail  relating  to 
lapian  worship,  cf.  Professor  A.  C.  Merriam's  essay  in  Gaillard's  Medical  Journal, 
N.Y.  (vol.  xi.  No.  5),  and  Marius,  the  Epicurean,  by  Walter  Pater,  ch.  iii. 

1  In  the  Cotteswold  village  of  Painswick  the  writer  knows  individuals  who  are 
wont  every  summer  to  sew  a  fresh  snake-skin  into  their  hats  for  a  preservative  against 
headache. 

•  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  two  reputed  sons  of  ^Ssculapius,  hi  Homer. 
7  Apollo  was  the  final  source  of  power. 

*  A.D.  105.  •   B.C.  180. 
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we  hear  of  others  opening  medical  shops  for  themselves  and  perform- 
ing operations. 

We  may  safely  assume  that,  in  spite  of  officially  suppressed  pagan- 
ism, the  worship  of  the  medical  divinities  in  Rome  died  especially 
hard.  We  are  told  that  ^Esculapius  was  still  visiting  his  votaries  by 
night  while  St.  Jerome  was  inditing  his  commentary  on  Isaiah.  That 
is  some  years  after  the  fiat  of  Theodosius,  by  which  the  pagan  cults 
had  been  nominally  abolished  or  at  any  rate  made  illegal ;  and  it  was 
still  longer  after  the  decree  of  A.D.  358,  condemning  '  oneiromancy,' 
dream-interpretation,  or  prophecy  by  dreams.  The  cult,  it  is  manifest, 
though  forbidden,  was  by  no  means  extinct. 

Whither,  then,  was  legitimate  ^Esculapian  science  to  flee  ?  With 
the  name  of  what  saint  was  it  to  become  associated  ?  Who,  among 
apostles,  or  martyrs,  were  destined  to  fulfil  the  roles  of  those  more 
ancient  healers  of  men  and  women  ?  Now,  the  Church  and  State 
might  well  forbid  the  worship  of  ^Esculapius,  but  it  would  not  forbid 
its  own  priests  to  divine  by  means  of  dreams.  For,  was  not  Scripture 
full  of  instances  of  such  divination  ?  Were  the  churches  not  adorned 
with  frescoes  displaying  Joseph  interpreting  Pharaoh's  dream  ?  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  enthusiastically  records  the  slumbers  of  sick  people 
at  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  in  that  town,  and  the  marvellous  cures 
resulting  therefrom.  The  answer  is  this.  In  the  sixth  century 
miraculous  healings  began  to  be  reported  from  Greece,  as  being  due 
to  St.  Michael  and  St.  Raphael  (Origen,  De  Princip.  i.  8,  1),  at  whose 
shrines  were  now  practised  almost  the  same  methods  of  incuba- 
tion which  had  formerly  been  resorted  to  in  those  of  Apollo  and 
^sculapius.  From  Egypt  came  rumours  of  similar  cures  attributed 
to  St.  Abba-Gyros  and  the  soldier  St.  John,  who  had  there  succeeded 
to  the  god  Serapis.  Presently,  from  Byzantium,  stirring  reports 
arrived  that  the  Emperor  Justinian,  during  a  severe  illness,  had 
received  in  dream  a  personal  visit  from  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano, 
who  had  there  and  then  effected  his  most  marvellous  cure. 

This  startling  achievement  caused  the  grateful  Emperor  to  rebuild 
on  a  grand  scale  the  church  of  these  saints  at  Zeugma ;  with 
the  result,  not  merely  that  their  fame  was  actively  spread  abroad, 
but  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  day  hastened  to  place  them- 
selves, en  masse,  under  their  convenient  patronage.  Soon  many 
wonderful  stories  were  propagated  relative  to  their  intercession. 
It  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  their  shrine  in 
Rome,  beautifully  adorned  by  Felix  the  Fourth,  became  the  first 
Christian  Church  in  the  Forum  ;  or  that,  further,  in  the  reign  of  the 
successor  of  Justinian,  when  the  residence  (and  perhaps  Imperial 
Library)  of  the  Curator  Palatii,  under  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
Palatine,  became  converted  into  the  Basilica  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua 
(?  A.D.  572),  the  important  terminal  chapel  of  the  south  aisle  of  that 
building  became  adorned  with  a  fresco  behind  its  altar  in  which  these 
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two  saints,  together  with  St.  Abba-Gyros  and  St.  Pantaleon  (likewise 
medical  saints)  were  also  represented,  and  in  the  eighth  century 
repetition  of  which  (now  uncovered)  their  figures  and  names  can  still 
be  seen  and  read.10  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  their  venerators 
down  to  our  day,  in  Rome,  seriously  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
mere  droppings  of  the  oil  and  tapers  which  fell  and  still  fall  in  their 
own  church  hard  by,  and  carry  these  away  to  their  homes  as  very 
precious  talismans. 

In  regarding  the  especial  site  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  the  visitor  can- 
not help  being  struck  by  the  fact  of  its  markedly  unhealthy  situation. 
The  sun  cannot  penetrate  it,  owing  to  the  great  shadow  of  the  Imperial 
Palatine,  for  one  thing  ;  and  for  another,  the  presence  of  the  medievally 
polluted  natural  springs  of  Juturna,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  as  well  as  the  abundant  Christian  burials,  both  within  it 
and  without  its  doors,  must  have  given  it  a  deadly  character.  These 
medical  saints  were  therefore  appropriately  invoked  also  upon  this  other 
spot.  During  the  famous  pestilence  which  followed  in  the  pontificate  of 
St.  Gregory  (the  Great) — A.D.  590 — we  find  that  pontiff  ordaining  a 
procession  of  the  clergy  chanting  a  special  sevenfold  supplication — 
Litania  Septiformis — to  start  from  their  church,  to  march  to  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  to  be  joined  on  the  way  by  various  sections  of 
the  entire  population,  men  and  monks,  women  and  children,  bare- 
footed all  of  them,  and  with  ashes  sprinkled  upon  their  heads  !  It 
was  on  this  gloomy  occasion  that  Gregory  beheld  St.  Michael  poised 
and  glittering  in  the  air  above  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  which  incident 
has  given  its  present  name  of  S.  Angelo  to  that  monument. 

Was  it  perhaps,  at  this  time,  and  possibly  by  Gregory's  command,1' 
that  the  once  sacred  fountain  of  Juturna  was  exorcised,  and  the 
collected  statues  of  the  ancient  gods  of  Health,  ^Esculapius,  Roma 
Salus,  or  Hygieia,  Minerva  Medica,  Apollo,  Jove,  and  Castor  were 
mutilated  and  hurled  down  into  the  pool  together  with  Diana,  pro- 
tectress of  women  and  children,  of  mothers,  and  of  married  people  ? 
If  that  had  taken  place  during  the  iconoclastic  outbreaks  in 
the  previous  century,  surely  Theodoric,  a  passionate  restorer,  would 
have  taken  some  care  to  restore  them.  But  it  is  evident  that  he 
did  not  do  so.  For,  all  of  these  were  found  in  fragments  lying 
there,  with  evidences  of  blows  dealt  upon  their  fronts.  The  two 
Greek  marble  horses  of  Castor  and  Pollux  had  suffered  similarly 
upon  their  flanks.  It  is  impossible,  unfortunately,  to  fix  the  date 

"  Cf.  G.  M.  Rushforth's  Church  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  (Papers  of  the  British 
School  at  Borne,  1902,  pp.  79-80).  They  are  habited  in  a  red  '  pallium  '  and  carry  a 
scroll  bound  round  with  a  riband. 

11  The  chief  ground  for  attributing  vandalism  of  this  serious  kind  to  the  great 
Pontiff  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  praises  lavished  upon  him  by  his  admirers 
for  having  thrown  into  the  Tiber  so  many  statues  of  the  gods.  This  he  did  (it  is 
alleged)  to  prevent  foreign  pilgrims  neglecting  sacred  spots  in  order  to  admire  pro- 
fane works  of  art. 
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of  the  violence  this  represents  ;  but  beneath  some  of  these  broken 
statues  were  found  fragments  of  a  fifth  century  dish  bearing  incised 
upon  it  a  beardless  figure  of  Christ,  wearing  long  hair,  his  right 
arm  raised,  and  with  a  cross  on  the  breast.  This  makes  it  prob- 
able that  the  destruction  inflicted  on  this  very  sacred  pagan  site 
occurred  in  the  sixth  century,  precisely  when  the  medical  sciences 
became  consigned  to  the  patronage  of  saints  Cosma  and  Damiano  ; 
at  a  period  additionally  darkened  by  repeated  visitations  of  plague 
and  earthquake.  For,  as  the  spring  of  Juturna  had  been  reckoned 
by  its  users  '  aqua  saluberrima,'  as  well  as  sacred,  and  had  been 
presided  over  by  the  Vestals,  under  the  patronage  of  all  those 
hygienic  divinities,  the  resort  to  it  by  afflicted  citizens  would  have 
been  difficult  to  prevent,  and  the  pagan  genii  loci  would  therefore 
have  been  revered  long  after  their  worship  had  been  prohibited,  and 
the  purifying  bay  laurels  (which  stood  beside  it)  may  have  continued 
blooming  there. 

Among  the  numerous  other  interesting  objects  brought  out  by 
this  excavation,  occurred  several  small  mortaria  (mortars)  which  were 
used  (as  they  are  still)  by^apothecaries  in  grinding  or  bruising  dried 
herbs  and  materia  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick — such  as 
the  seeds  of  poppy — whence  Dioscorides  tells  us  a  soporific  potion 
was  derived,  called  firjfco)viov.V2  Some  of  these  mortars  are  made  of 
fine  marbles,  some  of  basalt,  and  some  of  alabaster.  Some  indicate 
by  their  make  that  they  belong  to  a  later  period  than  even  the  sixth 
century,  and  seem  to  point  to  a  pharmacy  still  established  on  the 
spot  in  the  dark  ages.  More  interesting,  however,  than  these  is  the 
occurrence  of  an  early  bone  cannula  (avXia-Kos)  u  used,  Hippocrates 
says,  for  antiseptic  injections,  as  a  rcXva-Trjp&iov.1* 

In  a  paved  passage  to  the  rear  of  the  fountain,  or  pool,  of 
Juturna,  Comm.  Boni  thinks  we  may  perhaps  recognise  one  of  those 
corridors  in  which  patients  were  laid.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  this 
should  have  been  there  when  we  consider  the  vital  importance  of  the 
waters  of  a  fountain  at  which  the  sons  of  Jove  and  Leda  had  been 
(legendarily)  seen  slaking  the  thirst  of  their  divine  steeds,  and  which 
had  always  been  regarded  as  the  purest  in  Italy,  the  typical  State 
fountain — '  Juturna  Fons  est  in  Italia  saluberrimus '  (Servius  in 
Vergil,  Mn.  xii.  139),  and  guarded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Apollo, 
^Esculapius,  and  Diana.  That  an  incredible  number  of  small  phials 
and  vases  have  been  recovered  reveals  how  its  waters  were  held  in 
esteem,  for  various  purposes,  lustral  as  well  as  medicinal.  We  may 
remind  ourselves  that  Germanicus  is  related  to  have  consulted  the 
divinatory  powers  of  a  fountain  similarly  guarded  by  Apollo,  at 
Colophon.15  There  was  just  such  another  at  Corinth,  Pausanias  tells 
us.  At  these,  it  was  customary  for  the  priest  to  give  the  answer  to 

=  a-  contrivance,  a  means.         13  av\6s  =  &  pipe,  a  tube.          u  A  syringe. 
15  A  town  in  Ionia,  destroyed  by  Lysimachos. 
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the  consulter  after  the  latter  had  drunk  of  the  holy  water :  '  haustn. 
fontis  arcani  aqm.' 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  springs  of  Juturna  was  found  and 
uncovered  the  small  shrine,  or  adicula,  which  once  contained  the 
statue  of  that  primitive  nymph  of  the  sacred  waters.  The  two  portions 
of  its  broken  marble  '  epistyle '  bear  the  inscription  still  legible, 
'  Juturnee  sacrum.'  It  was  a  constant  custom  with  the  ancients  to 
dedicate  their  purest  springs  in  the  name  of  sacred  nymphs  :  such  as 
Egeria  or  Juturna.  Their  very  word  jcuteus  for  well  derives  from 
putare,  to  cleanse  ;  and  pwus,  the  undefiled,  likewise  derives  from 
Sanscrit  pu  to  cleanse,  to  lustrate.  Water  therefore,  taken  from  their 
fountains,  had  to  be  drawn  with  clean  hands.  Tibullus  (ii.  1.  14)  says  : 
'  manibus  puris  sumite  fontis  aquam.'  Hence,  we  understand  in  part 
the  reason  why  the  Vestals  had  been  charged  by  the  Sabine  Numa  to 
guard  the  sacred  fire  and  the  sacred  water  of  Juturna,  that  neither 
the  one  should  be  extinguished  or  fed  with  unconsecrated  fuel,  nor 
the  other  be  fouled  by  any  sort  of  impurity.  For  the  Fountain 
of  Juturna  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta  were  the  prime  sources  of  the 
earliest  Romans  for  these  two  chief  necessities  of  life  ;  and  the  fire 
and  the  water  were  emblems  of  that  aristocratic  purity  of  caste  which 
was  so  proudly  represented  by  the  earlier  Vestals. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  extraordinary  change  for  the 
worse  which  supervened  in  Roman  habits  with  the  advent  of  a  yet 
higher  and  more  spiritual  religion  ?  For  the  statues  of  these  ancient 
Gods  of  Health,  and  the  flowing  waters,  were  rediscovered  under  what 
conditions  ?  Above  them  lay  a  compact  stratum,  six  feet  thick, 
of  indescribable  filth,  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  adjoining  Christian 
cemetery  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  crowded  with  human  remains,  which 
touches  it  on  the  south  side.  The  inscription  on  a  grave  of  a  gold- 
smith, containing  seven  bodies,  hard  by  it,  belongs  to  the  year  A.D.  572. 
In  the  neighbouring  walls  of  the  stately  Augusteum  of  Hadrian  the 
more  favoured  parishioners  of  that  church  had  been  accorded  loculi 
(or  graves)  burrowed  out  of  the  massive  brickwork  of  the  second 
century,  and  they  are  still  lying  in  some  of  these  ;  so  that  the  living, 
while  they  worshipped,  must  have  been  thoroughly  poisoned  by  holy 
emanations. 

Could  such  people,  however  holy  in  their  lives,  have  belonged 
to  the  same  race  with  those  who  for  nine  centuries  had  not  only 
kept  that  sacred  fountain  taintless,  but  who  had  forbidden  any  burial 
soever  (save  that  of  the  Vestals),  within  the  city  ?  Could  they  have 
had  anything  in  common  with  those  who,  inspired  by  the  ideal  of 
'  Roma  Salus '  (whom  their  writers  proudly  called  the  daughter  of 
^Esculapius),  had  brought  pure  water  for  the  city's  supply  from  the 
mountains,  over  miles  and  miles  of  wonderful  aqueducts,  who  had 
constructed,  for  the  health  of  the  public,  drains  which,  after  two 
thousand  years,  are  still  in  working  order !  Surely,  the  people  who 
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destroyed  the  sacraria  of  the  pagan  divinities  were  not  related  to  those 
who  had  built,  and  had  ideally  guarded  them,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
race ;  nor  did  they  belong  to  the  stock  which  had  produced 
Cincinnatus  and  Cato,  ^Emilius  Paulus  and  Caesar  ?  Similarly, 
neither  were  the  Byzantines,  who  so  largely  must  have  mingled 
with  them,  men  who  retained  anything  in  common  with  the  type 
of  Solon  and  Plato  ;  albeit,  like  Pope  Zacharias  (whose  portrait 
occurs  in  fresco  on  the  walls  of  S.  Maria),  they  bore  Greek  names 
and  spoke  a  degenerate  dialect. 

It  is  partly  by  these  facts  given  by  the  spade  that  we  may 
become  enabled  to  realise  how  appalling  was  the  decadence  of  Rome, 
and  also  what  the  cutting  of  the  aqueducts  by  Vitiges  had  meant  for 
her. 

But  let  us  leave  the  dead  in  their  resting-places,  and  to  the  virtues 
which  doubtless  they  did  possess,  though  quite  of  another  kind,  and 
revert  for  a  moment  to  the  excavation.  For,  above  all  this  deplorable 
ruin  and  loathly  horror,  lay  masses  of  fallen  walls,  at  all  angles.  Then 
came  more  bodies  belonging  to  a  later  age,  with  medieval  inscriptions 
bearing  names  of  certain  Franciscan  nuns ;  and  still  above  these  were 
found  the  shafts  of  wells  repeatedly  sunk  for  drinking-water  by  the 
religious  confraternities  which  had  succeeded  one  another  on  the  site  of 
S.  Maria  Liberatrice  Antiqua,  down  even  until  1900.  In  the  archives 
of  that  now  demolished  convent  we  may  read  over  and  over  again  of  the 
decimation  of  its  communities  by  malignant  fevers,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  of  its  total  abandonment.  In  1529,  for  instance,  the  sisters  are 
nearly  all  dead  from  a  pestilence,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Church  have 
placed  Sisters  Ludovica  and  Pacifica  (two  Franciscan  Tertiaries)  in 
charge  of  it.  The  tomb  of  the  former  came  to  light,  and  remains 
undisturbed  among  the  ruins  to  this  day. 

Now,  that  church  was  known  until  lately  as  S.  Maria  Liberatrice, 
or  '  Libera  nos  a  pcenis  infernis '  ;  and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
the  spot  was  aptly  nicknamed  *  Inferno.'  If  we  then  turn  to  the 
'  Mirabiliana,'  we  find  it  written,  '  St.  Sylvester  bound  the  dragon 
that  had  slain  innumerable  Romans,  in  the  end  of  the  Greater  Palace, 
where  now  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Hell.'  That  is,  at  this  very 
spot.  The  Acta  S.  Sylvestri  further  says  that  the  saint  descended 
to  the  pit  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  steps,  bound  up  the  mouth 
of  the  monster,  and  shut  him  up  until  the  day  of  doom. 

Perhaps  the  mouth  of  that  dragon  was  not  nearly  so  fast  closed  by 
the  saint  as  the  serious  medieval  writers  imagined.  For  the  real  dragon 
here  that  had  slain  all  those  men  and  women  with  his  breath  was 
probably  typhoid,  or  enteric,  fever ;  and  St.  Sylvester  had,  maybe, 
temporarily  scotched,  but,  indeed,  not  killed  it.  It  may  seem  rather 
to  have  been  the  avenger  of  the  ancient  Gods  ! 

The  Middle  Ages  have  come  and  gone,  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Liberatrice  has  vanished ;  and  many  of  the  legends  have  had,  and 
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some  have  lost,  their  interest.  But  the  noble  mosaic  of  the  medical 
martyr-saints  in  their  Church  still  survives  unique  in  its  beauty, 
and  under  it  can  be  read  that  fine  inscription  assuring  the  people 
of  Rome  of  '  certain  hope  of  help.'  And  on  the  27th  of  September, 
this  Church  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano  still  resounds  with  the  ancient 
introit — '  Their  wisdom  is  celebrated  by  the  people.' !6  '  The  Lord 
heard  them  and  delivered  them  out  of  their  tribulations.  To  the 
humble  in  Spirit  he  will  give  health  '  n — used,  and  made  there  in  the 
Forum  of  the  early  sixth  century,  by  Felix  the  Fourth.  Likewise,  on 
the  Thursday  after  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Station  is  held 
there,  and  the  Gospel  for  that  day  relates  the  healing  of  the  sister  of 
St.  Peter. 

It  is  thus  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  greatest  family  of  com- 
mercial princes  known  to  Italy  in  the  Renaissance  period  should  have 
appropriated  the  name  of  S.  Cosma  to  that  of  Medici,  and  should  have 
made  gifts  of  great  value  to  this  and  other  shrines  of  these  Christian 
heirs  of  ^Esculapius ;  to  whom  (equally  children  of  Apollo)  might  have 
been,  and  might  even  to-day  be,  addressed  the  noble  prayer  recorded 
by  Aristides  Theodorus :  '  Order,  I  beseech  you,  this  prayer  aright, 
according  to  your  loving-kindness  to  men.  Preserve  me  in  sickness. 
Endue  my  body  with  such  measure  of  health  as  may  suffice  it  for  the 
obeying  of  the  spirit,  that  I  may  pass  my  days  unhindered  and  in 
quietness.'  I8 

ST.  GLAIR  BADDELEY. 

'*  Ecclesiastes  xliv.  15.  "  Psalm  xxxiii.  18. 

'"  Cf.  Marius,  the  Epicurean,  ch.  iii.  p.  45,  and  Professor  Dyer's  The  Gods  in 
Greece,  1891. 
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REVIVAL    OF   THE  FOLK-DRAMA 


EDUARD  DEVRIENT,  in  the  final  chapter  of  an  exhaustive  treatise  on 
the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  published  in  1851,  writes  : 

And  here  we  touch  upon  one  of  the  most  important  points,  artistically  the 
most  important  and  most  fruitful  of  results.  The  Ammergau  Passion  Play 
contains  the  germ  of  a  true  historical  Folk-theatre,  such  as  has  long  been 
sought  after  and  demanded,  and  upon  our  enclosed  artificial  stages  can  never  be 
found.  For  these  are  dominated  by  the  essential  principles  of  the  drama  ;  by 
the  clash  of  the  passions,  personalities,  differences  of  character — that  is  to  say,  by 
sympathy  with  the  individual.  The  higher  art  of  acting  in  its  most  refined 
form  is,  therefore,  their  last  aim.  Educated  taste  requires  of  our  theatres 
representations  of  men,  psychological  studies,  and  every  attempt  hitherto  made 
to  go  beyond  the  interest  in  individualities  and  to  put  great  historical  events  in 
their  place  has  uniformly  failed. 

Even  in  Coriolanus,  Julius  Ccesar,  and  Richard  III.,  it  is  only  the  leading 
personages  and  their  purely  human  relations  which  arouse  our  sympathy  ;  the 
historical  developments  serve  merely  as  a  background  for  our  heroes. 

Herr  Devrient,  who  bore  a  name  highly  honoured  on  the  German 
stage,  the  history  of  which  he  wrote,  goes  on  to  point  out  that  though 
there  is  neither  space  nor  time  for  the  dramatic  treatment  of  history 
on  the  stage,  it  is  none  the  less  legitimate,  the  only  mistake  being  to 
ask  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  theatre.  Each  form  of  art  has  its 
own  peculiar  conditions  of  execution.  What  is  suited  for  fresco- 
painting,  for  extensive  schemes  of  architectural  decoration,  cannot 
be  squeezed  into  an  ordinary  oil-picture.  The  historical  drama 
requires  a  theatre  such  as  the  Greeks  had,  or  as  the  Ammergauers  have. 
Here  is  a  stage  that  does  not  oblige  an  author  to  concentrate  the  action 
and  interest  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  does  not  revolt  against  the 
epic  treatment  which  history  demands.  It  affords  time  and  space 
to  unfold  great  epochs  before  the  spectator,  and  favours  on  its  vast 
arena  the  representation  of  the  most  comprehensive  happenings 
in  a  single  scene.  After  suggesting  that  undramatic  intermediate 
periods  might  be  illustrated  by  a  chorus  or  by  tableaux,  he  says  that 
the  auditorium  of  a  modern  theatre  gives  a  confidential  character  to 
the  performance,  and  love,  therefore,  becomes  the  fulcrum  of  the 
dramatic  interest.  But  as  the  spectator  of  a  stage  play  revels  in  the 
sympathies  excited  by  individual  life,  so  the  spectator  of  the 
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historic  drama  finds  his  pleasure  in  a  concern  for  the  universal,  the 
grand,  the  comprehensive.  When  he  beholds  the  heart-beat  of  a 
nation's  life,  he  pays  less  heed  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  individual 
hearts  ;  he  feels  that  he  is  participating  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Here  dramatic  inspiration  must  work  on  broad  lines;  it  must 
depend  upon  perspective  effects  and  the  unaided  appeal  to  the  eye, 
upon  boldly  drawn  character-sketches,  and  on  the  resonant  declama- 
tion of  clear,  crisp  words,  without  adornment  or  subtlety.  Thus  the 
fresco-painting  of  the  drama  will  be  created.  And  whereas  up  to  the 
present  the  hero  has  stood  for  the  people,  the  people  may  now  assume 
the  role  of  the  hero.  Rebellions  and  battles,  which  appear  feeble  and 
sometimes  ridiculous  on  the  stage,  could  be  effectively  reproduced 
in  a  big  natural  theatre  where  the  view  extends  into  the  real  land- 
scape. The  dramatist  would  also  be  enabled  to  bring  into  prominence, 
along  with  the  principal  heroes  of  an  epoch,  those  other  distinguished 
figures  which,  though  not  less  great  and  important  than  the  hero 
of  the  day — perhaps,  however,  less  fortunate— have  often  been  over- 
whelmed or  destroyed  by  the  tyranny  of  circumstances.  The  folk- 
drama  might  place  a  tardy  wreath  upon  these  half-forgotten  graves 
by  the  wayside  of  history.  For  while  the  cramped  drama  of  our  stage 
tolerates  nothing  of  an  episodic  nature,  such  subordinate  themes  in 
the  great  historical  theatre  would  have  equal  rights  with  the  main 
action.  But,  one  may  ask,  '  Who  will  produce  this  folk-drama  ? 
How  ?  When  ?  And  where  ? ' 

Like  a  good  patriot,  Herr  Devrient  looked  to  a  united  Germany 
to  supply  the  answer  to  his  question  ;  but  it  seems  almost  as  if  England 
had  for  once  stolen  a  march  on  the  State  which  so  loudly  asserts  its 
claim  to  being  the  advanced  guard  of  civilisation.  No  one,  of  course, 
would  pretend  that  we  have  yet  got  a  folk-drama  in  the  sense  that  the 
Tyrol  and  Switzerland  have.  Little,  however,  is  wanting  to  crystallise 
the  enthusiasm  which  people  have  displayed  for  pageants  this  year, 
in  circumstances  of  exceptional  difficulty,  into  a  demand  for  the  true 
historical  drama,  such  as  the  Andreas  Hofer  play  at  Meran  and  the 
Wilhelm  Tell  of  Altorf.  Against  these  two  national  heroes  we  may 
set  Charles  the  First  and  Robin  Hood,  without  fear  that  they  will 
suffer  by  a  comparison  of,  at  any  rate,  their  dramatic  possibilities. 
We  apparently  possess,  also,  an  equal  amount  of  local  patriotism,  and 
in  all  probability  a  greater  number  of  capable  actors.  Nothing  more, 
therefore,  remains  but  to  find  a  dramatist  who  will  convert  the  hetero- 
geneous pageant  into  the  homogeneous  history.  Shakespeare's 
historical  plays  having  been  written  with  an  eye  to  the  limitations 
of  the  theatre  will  not,  I  venture  to  think,  be  found  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  open-air  stage.  Certainly  the  condensed  Shake- 
spearean excerpt  at  Bury  was  the  weakest  episode  in  the  entire  pageant. 
And  the  principles  of  the  folk-play  laid  down  by  the  great  German 
dramatic  specialist  quoted  above  indicate  that  such  would  be  the 
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case.  The  power,  as  well  as  the  poetry,  of  Shakespeare's  lines  seems 
to  evaporate  in  the  open-air  theatre,  where  deeds  rather  than  words 
are  wanted  of  the  actors.  Not  that  a  folk-drama  need  be  all  in  dumb- 
show,  but  long  speeches  are  here  for  the  most  part  destructive  of 
the  illusion  of  reality. 

It  may  appear  a  trifle  absurd  to  take  the  outburst  of  pageantry 
which  has  marked  this  summerless  year  seriously.  Then  it  is  always 
much  more  easy  to  laugh  at  this  kind  of  thing  than  to  appreciate  its 
significance.  Few  people  can  resist  the  temptation  to  uproarious 
merriment  when  on  their  way  to  the  pageant  ground  they  see  a  Crusader 
on  a  safety  bicycle,  or  a  Druid  smoking  a  briar  pipe.  And  if  during 
the  performance  a  cow  intrudes  unbidden  upon  the  arena,  the  mirth 
of  the  audience  knows  no  bounds.  Moreover,  I  observed  during  my 
round  of  the  pageants  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  actors 
themselves  to  meet  ridicule  more  than  halfway.  One  who  made 
an  excellent  Roman  prefect  in  pink  fleshings  and  brass  armour  likened 
himself,  when  proposing  a  toast  in  the  capacity  of  mayor  of  the  town, 
to  a  tinned  lobster — an  unhappy  suggestion  after  a  cold  luncheon. 
A  playwright  who  is  also  a  born  comedian  predicted  during  a  re- 
hearsal in  the  rain  at  Claremont  that  we  should  give  an  elaborate 
display  of  mixed  bathing  instead  of  a  masque.  And  certain  cynics 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  welcomed  a  wet  summer,  because  it 
would  kill  the  craze  for  pageants.  But  though  I  heard  the  pretty 
ladies  who  followed  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Claremont  murmuring  to  one 
another  '  Never  again,'  I  fancy  they  made  the  mental  reservation, 
'  until  next  time.' 

This  year  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  opened  the  pageant  season  at  Romsey 
and  closed  it  at  Carisbrooke,  since  the  so-called  pageant  at  Liverpool, 
though  an  enterprise  of  great  magnitude  and  no  little  artistic  merit, 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  glorified  Lord  Mayor's  show  than  of  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  history  of  that  city.  The  most  charac- 
teristic feature  in  the  well-constructed  pageant  enacted  in  Broad- 
lands  Park  by  Romsey  town,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Benson,  was  the 
bringing  back  from  the  New  Forest  of  the  corpse  of  William  Rufus 
by  the  charcoal-burner  Purkiss,  represented  on  this  occasion  by  a 
descendant  of  the  man  who  actually  carted  the  Red  King's  body  to 
Winchester.  Until  a  few  years  ago  a  family  of  the  name  of  Purkiss 
were  to  my  knowledge  engaged  as  charcoal-burners  near  the  spot  where 
Rufus  is  said  to  have  met  his  death,  whether  by  accident  or  design 
no  one  will  ever  know.  I  fancy,  however,  that  the  disuse  of  black 
gunpowder  robbed  this  ancient  family  of  its  hereditary  occupation. 

As  a  typical  example  of  its  genre  we  may  take  the  great  historical 
pageant  at  Oxford,  in  which  the  performers  numbered  4300,  of 
whom  1200  took  more  than  one  part.  Preparations  for  this  monster 
performance  had  been  going  forward  smoothly  for  over  a  year,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  state  of  the  ground  and  a  regrettable  incursion 
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on  the  part  of  the  Christ  Church  undergraduates,  who,  happily,  did  not 
do  much  damage,  everything  was  in  order  some  time  before  the  first 
public  performance.  According  to  Dr.  Warren,  the  first  suggestion, 
or,  as  he  put  it,  idee  mere  of  the  pageant  came  from  the  late  Mayor  of 
Oxford.  But  it  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
from  that  moment  Town  and  Gown  worked  together  with  a  will. 
Professors  of  history  and  prize-poets  combined  to  give  the  book  of 
the  words  authority  and  grace  ;  nor  were  the  antiquaries,  archaeologists, 
and  musicians  less  keen  on  making  the  pageant  worthy  of  their  beloved 
Oxford ;  while  the  present  mayor  and  his  brother-councillors  loyally 
played  their  parts. 

The  episode  of  Saint  Frideswide,  illustrative  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  city,  gave  one  the  impression  of  a  stained-glass  window,  the 
archaic  figures  in  which  had  suddenly  come  to  life.  It  is  a  feather  in 
the  cap  of  Dr.  Allen,  the  Master  of  Music,  that  the  actual  chant  sung 
at  the  coronation  of  Harold  was  played  by  his  trumpeters  during  this 
wordless  tableau,  though  a  stage  manager  imbued  with  modern  ideas 
declared  that  it  was  small  wonder  the  King  looked  mournful.  The 
episode  of  Theobaldus  Stampensis,  illustrative  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
University,  was  made  memorable  by  the  appearance  of  the  greatest 
of  English  romantic  actors,  Henry  Neville,  as  the  French  grammarian ; 
and  in  the  legend  of  Fair  Rosamund,  which  succeeded  it,  the  title- 
rok  was  admirably  filled  by  the  daughter  of  one  of  Oxford's  most 
honoured  teachers,  now,  alas !  no  more.  Miss  York-Powell  not 
only  gave  evidence  of  a  remarkable  talent  as  Rosamund,  but  of  a 
still  rarer  quality  by  taking  a  supernumerary  part  later  on  in  the 
Masque  of  Mediaeval  Learning.  About  the  authorship  of  this  clever 
imitation  of  the  sixteenth-century  morality  there  seems  to  have  arisen 
some  confusion.  But  I  gather  that  the  masque  was  planned  by 
Professor  Raleigh  and  written  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Markoe,  who  appeared 
in  it  with  brilliant  success  as  the  Unwise  Student.  In  any  case,  this 
interlude  reflects  great  credit  on  all  concerned  in  its  production. 
It  consists  in  an  adaptation  of  the  French  morality  Bien-Avise  et 
Mal-Avise  to  the  circumstances  of  the  University  curriculum,  and, 
like  all  such  excursions  into  ethics,  has  a  modern  application.  The 
Wise  Student  chooses  Sweet  Divinity,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three 
sciences  or  faculties,  being  warned  that  he  will  first  have  to  submit  to 
the  danger  (discipline  ?)  of  the  seven  arts,  who  are  also  represented 
by  attractive  ladies.  The  Unwise  Student,  allured  by  the  rout  of 
Folly  and  Pleasure,  is  led  away  by  these  nymphs,  who  wreathe  him 
about  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  so  that  he  does  not  mark  the  dread 
figure  of  Time  '  following  after  them  full  silently.'  Mr.  Markoe,  who 
did  justice  to  his  own  clever  verse  and  who  played  his  part  with  the 
utmost  abandon,  was  ably  seconded  by  the  Praelector,  an  excellent 
elocutionist,  but  without  the  actor's  most  cherished  gift,  repose. 

The  comic  interlude  of  Friar  Bacon,  or  '  There  is  nothing  new  under 
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the  sun,'  by  Professor  Oman,  provoked  a  good  deal  of  unfavourable 
comment.     It  has  even  been  suggested  that  it  was  little  short  of 
sacrilege  to  represent  so  distinguished  a  scholar  as  Roger  Bacon 
in  a  ludicrous  light,  while  some  assert  that  the  fun  of  the  penny-in-the- 
slot  '  Brazen  Head '  and  the  medieval  motor-car  is  too  obvious,  and 
others  that  it  is  non-existent.     But,  to  my  mind,  the  criticism  which 
has  been  levelled  at  Mr.  Oman's  harmless  little  attempt  to  amuse  is 
only  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  harder  to  fail  in  tragedy 
than  in  comedy.     The  realistic  representation  of  '  Town  and  Gown ' 
in  the  fourteenth  century  which  followed  was,  indeed,  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous subject,  to  which,  however,  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  excep- 
tion.    In  '  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Wolsey,'  which  deals  with  the 
founding  of  the  House,  the  hand  of  the  practised  dramatist  is  visible. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fagan  gives  the  Cardinal  a  leally  fine  prophetic  speech,  which 
was  rendered  with  much  skill  and  intention  by  the  gentleman  who 
played  this  part.    And  in  the  allegory  played  before  the  King,  which 
is  not  less  well  conceived,  a  charming  effect  was  created  by  a  ballet 
of  tiny  children  representing  ants  and  bees,  who  issue  from  the  Castle 
of  Industry.     It  seemed  incredible  that  these  little  people  could  have 
performed  their   allotted  evolutions  with  such  precision  and  grace 
until  the  thing  had  been  done  before  our  eyes,  apparently  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  enjoyment.     No  doubt  children  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  a  performance  more  readily  than  their  elders  ;  to  them  everything 
about  it  is  more  real,  and  they  have  no  fear  or,  for  that  matter,  danger 
of  looking  ridiculous.     In  all  the  pageants  and  open-air  plays  I  have 
seen,  not  excluding  that   at  Oberammergau,  the  children  have  un- 
questionably borne  off  the  palm. 

The  funeral  of  Amy  Robsart,  though  a  pathetic  and  affecting 
sight,  did  not  leave  so  deep  an  impression  on  one's  mind  as  it  would 
have  done  had  it  been  the  climax  of  several  scenes  connected  with  the 
life  and  death  of  this  luckless  lady.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
subsequent  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Oxford.     The  royal  procession 
was  gorgeous  enough,  and  the  University,  headed    by  the   Earl  of 
Leicester   as  Chancellor,  made  a  brave  show ;   but  one  missed  the 
dramatic  connection  of  this  meeting  with  the  tragedy  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.      One  felt  how  much  more  profitably  all  this  pomp  and 
circumstance   might   have   been   employed  in   representing   Scott's 
Kenilworih  on  a  grand  scale.     Passing  over  an  episode  in  which 
Francis  Bacon  meets  Shakespeare,  without  establishing  any  new  title 
to  that  dramatist's  works,  we  come  to  the  series  of  incidents  illustrating 
the  intimate  association  of  Charles  the  First  with  the  City  of  Oxford. 
From  the  moment  of  the  King's  entrance  upon  the  scene  in  a  state 
barge  no  one  could  have  been  in  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  made 
good  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  national  hero.     Though  the  quint- 
essence of  romance,  Charles,  being  predoomed,  does  not  lend  himself  to 
the  stage  proper ;  and  I  am  informed  on  the  best  possible  authority 
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that  Sir  Henry  Irving  himself  was  unable  to  make  Mr.  Wills's  play  a 
financial  success,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  looked  more  like  a  re- 
incarnation than  an  impersonation  of  the  King,  and  acted  the  part 
as  though  to  the  manner  born.  But,  watching  the  scene  in  which 
Charles  and  Henrietta  were  received  at  Oxford  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
and  that  in  which  the  King,  riding  with  the  youthful  Princes  at  the 
head  of  his  cavaliers,  goes  to  meet  the  Queen,  who  comes  over  the 
bridge  in  a  glass  coach-and-six,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  ill-fated 
Charles  would  appear  a  more  dominant  and  less  melancholy  figure  in 
the  open-air  theatre  described  by  Herr  Devrient.  On  the  stage, 
owing  to  the  enforced  compression  of  the  action,  the  misfortunes  of 
the  King  must  be  insisted  upon  from  the  first ;  consequently  he  is  ever 
acted  upon  rather  than  acting,  and  in  order  to  restore  the  dramatic 
balance  to  the  story  his  wrong-headedness  is  given  undue  prominence. 
Thus  in  most  stage  plays  Charles  seems  always  to  be  throwing  away 
chances ;  while  in  real  life  he  probably  never  threw  away  one  which 
it  was  possible  to  recognise  as  such  at  the  time.  Wise  after  the 
event,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  tragic  end  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  It  was  refreshing,  therefore,  at  Oxford  to  hear  Charles 
announce  that  his  loyal  troops  have  won  a  glorious  victory  at  Round- 
way  Down  on  the  previous  day.  For  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  we 
see  the  King  triumphant  and  surrounded  by  his  faithful  people.  In 
the  succeeding  scene,  which  represents  the  surrender  of  the  city  to 
Fairfax,  the  King  does  not  appear ;  and  I  fancy  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  marching  out  of  the  garrison  with  the  honours  of  war  did  not 
give  one  the  sympathetic  thrill  which  was  communicated  to  the 
spectator  by  a  similar  scene  at  Carisbrooke,  enacted  by  comparatively 
insignificant  numbers.  That  the  result  obtained  is  not  always  com- 
mensurate to  the  means  employed  is  certain ;  but,  I  think,  on  this 
occasion  the  absence  of  Charles  from  the  final  tableau  at  Oxford 
created  a  feeling  of  anti-climax  which  no  numbers,  however  skilfully 
marshalled,  could  counteract.  And  the  entrance  of  the  Puritan 
soldiers  singing  the  68th  Psalm  was  in  itself  an  impressive  sight. 
How  great,  then,  I  reflected,  would  be  the  cumulative  effect  of  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  whole  Civil  War  on  such  a  stage  ?  On 
the  one  side  we  should  have  Charles,  Henrietta,  and  their  children — 
no  negligible  factors  in  the  story — together  with  Laud,  Strafford,  and 
Prince  Rupert,  to  mention  only  the  most  prominent  of  the  dramatis 
persona.  On  the  other  are  ranged  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Hampden, 
Ireton,  Pym,  and  Bradshaw.  What  a  cast !  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim. 
Yet  I  believe  each  of  these  leading  actors  would  come  into  his  own, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  proposed  modification  of  the 
pageant  stage.  For  in  the  construction  of  the  historical  theatre 
certain  improvements  on  the  present  method  would  be  necessary. 
The  Oberammergau  theatre  would  probably,  without  the  inner  cur- 
tained space,  become  the  model  of  this  huge  house.  The  actors  would 
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be  screened  from  view  at  the  sides  of  the  stage,  which  would  be  sloped 
gently  upwards  from  the  audience,  as  it  was  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Some  means  of  indicating  a  change  of  scene  would  have  to  be  designed, 
and  the  actors  must  be  sheltered  from  wind  as  well  as  rain.  Otherwise 
a  proper  delivery  of  even  the  tersest  dialogue  is  impossible.  The  stage 
would  therefore  be:.  to  a  certain  extent,  enclosed,  and  capable  of  being 
covered  by  a  sliding  roof  ;  but  overhead,  in  fine  weather,  there  would 
stretch  the  true  sky-border,  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  which  has 
ever  been  found ;  while  the  back-cloth  would  be  formed  by  the  actual 
landscape. 

Such  highly  coloured  reports  of  the  cunning  of  Mr.  Louis  Parker 
had  reached  me  that  before  seeing  the  Bury  pageant  I  thought  him 
a  much  overrated  man.  The  celebrations  at  Sherborne  in  1905  had 
doubtless  been  crowned  with  popular  approval,  and  the  financial 
triumph  achieved  at  Warwick  last  year  was  certainly  calculated  to 
make  every  producer  of  plays  turn  his  attention  to  pageants.  Still, 
I  imagined  the  success  of  both  these  shows,  neither  of  which  I  had 
troubled  to  see,  to  have  been  due  to  the  keenness  of  the  actors,  favour- 
able weather,  and  local  patriotism — to  anything,  in  fact,  rather  than 
transcendent  ability  on  the  part  of  the  stage  director.  But  I  had  not 
examined  Mr.  Parker's  methods  for  five  minutes  before  being  con- 
vinced that  if  it  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success,  he  at  least 
deserved  it.  I  will  not  enter  here  upon  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
pageants  have  produced  him,  or  he  has  produced  the  pageants  ; 
possibly  the  truth  lies  halfway  between  these  two  views.  In  any  case, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  playwright,  who  is,  moreover,  a  poet,  a  com- 
poser, a  ballet-master,  a  stage-manager,  an  antiquary,  and  the  most 
tactful  of  men,  unites  an  extraordinary  number  of  natural  and  acquired 
qualities  which  tend  specially  to  fit  him  for  the  production  of  this 
peculiar  form  of  art.  His  book  of  the  words,  interleaved  with  the 
full  musical  score  and  annotated  with  innumerable  stage  directions 
and  warning  signals,  is  in  itself  an  object-lesson  to  anyone  who  wished 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
performance  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  should  have  gone  without  a  hitch, 
or  that  by  general  consent  it  should  be  said  to  have  marked  the  height 
of  the  pageant  season.  For  it  was  Mr.  Parker  at  his  very  best.  Indeed, 
he  so  far  exhausted  the  history  of  this  ancient  borough,  with  its 
mighty  abbey  and  martyr  saint,  that  the  narrative  of  the  St.  Albans 
pageant  only  seemed  a  faint  echo  of  that  at  Bury.  He  also  gets  more 
colour  into  his  manipulation  of  the  various  episodes  than  other  masters 
of  pageants,  and,  while  making  his  interpreters  act  together  in  a  most 
natural  manner,  contrives  to  draw  out  of  them  individual  performances 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.  One  was  often  at  a  loss  which  to  admire 
more — the  effective  rendering  of  a  part,  such  as  Boadicea,  Sweyn,  and 
Abbot  Samson,  or  the  spirited  movement  of  a  crowd,  such  as  the 
outburst  of ^knights  against  King  John,  the  departure  of  the  monks 
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from   the  abbey,    and  the   dancing  of    the    children  before   Mary 
Tudor. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Parker,  then,  that  we  should,  perhaps,  look  for  a  de- 
velopment of  the  pageant  into  that  fuller  historic  play  which  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  serious  drama  does  to  the  variety  enter- 
tainment. But  whereas  in  the  latter  case  we  have  retrogressed,  it  is 
permissible  to  suppose  that  in  the  former  we  may  advance.  This 
would,  indeed,  only  be  doing  over  again  what  has  been  done  in  a  less 
sophisticated  age,  for  a  glance  at  the  scholarly  history  of  theatrical 
art  in  ancient  and  modern  times  by  Karl  Mantzius  will  show  how,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  all  classes  combined  to  give  a  reverent  perform- 
ance of  plays  which  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Scriptures.  Yet, 
while  no  one  would  advocate  the  suppression  of  the  Passion  Play  at 
Oberammergau,  though  it  has  of  late  years  taken  on  a  distressfully 
commercial  character,  no  one  would  suggest  that  religious  subjects 
are  now  fitted  for  dramatic  representation  in  this  country.  The  theme 
of  the  folk-play  must,  therefore,  be  secular,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  history 
rather  than  a  morality.  Above  all,  it  should  not  depend  upon  elaborate 
and  expensive  scenery,  like  Shirley's  Masque  of  Peace,  which  was 
performed  at  Whitehall  before  Charles  the  First,  and  which,  we  are 
told,  cost  20,OOOZ.  Mr.  Parker's  own  Masque  of  Life,  written  for  the 
fete  held  by  the  Duchess  of  Albany  at  Claremont  in  aid  of  the  Deptford 
Fund,  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  may  be  done  with  simple  means, 
and  is  in  this  respect  superior  to  a  masque  by  the  same  author  pro- 
duced at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  during  the  South  African  war.  The 
episodes  of  the  Claremont  masque  were  strung  together  on  a  continu- 
ous thread  of  idea,  being  supposed  to  set  forth  the  progress  of  an 
English  family  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne.  Neither  the  number  of  the  performers  nor  of  the  rehearsals 
was  great ;  and  yet,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  dresses  worn,  the  skill 
displayed  in  the  grouping,  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  acting,  this 
made  at  least  as  effective  a  show  as  many  more  formidable  under- 
takings. All  that  is  wanted  now  is  to  focus  still  further  the  central 
theme.  Mr.  Parker  himself  throws  out  a  hint  that  he  has  written 
his  last  pageant.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  already  preparing  his  first  great 
historical  play  ?  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  he  would  treat, 
say,  Ivanhoe,  to  my  mind  an  ideal  story  for  representation  in  the  open 
air.  The  good  people  of  Bruges,  noble  and  simple  alike  taking  part, 
have  recently  reproduced  the  Tournament  of  the  Golden  Tree,  held 
there  in  honour  of  the  second  marriage  of  Charles  the  Bold.  We  have 
seen  also  at  the  Naval  and  Military  Tournament  an  exhibition  of 
jousting  from  which  only  the  element  of  danger  was  absent.  The 
gentle  and  joyous  passage  of  arms  at  Ashby  might  well,  therefore, 
form  the  background  of  a  grand  spectacular  drama  in  which  Le  Noir 
Faineant  would  play  a  part  of  equal  prominence  with  that  of  the 
Disinherited  Knight.  The  Eglintoun  Tournament,  in  the  early  days 
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of  the  late  Queen,  will  perhaps  be  cited  in  this  connection.  But  it 
does  not  really  afford  us  an  example  of  dramatic  representation, 
having  been  rather  an  attempt  to  revive  the  art  of  tilting  in  its  appro- 
priate surroundings.  Lord  Eglinton  went  so  far  as  to  make  every- 
body who  approached  the  lists  dress  in  the  costume  of  the  period,  in 
order  that  one  might  believe  that  the  hands  of  the  clock  had  been  put 
back  for  several  hundred  years.  I  fear,  however,  that  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money — accounts  vary  as  to  how  much — to  very  small 
purpose.  The  incessant  rain  spoiled  not  only  the  enjoyment  of  the 
spectators  but  the  sport  of  the  combatants.  Save  that  the  com- 
peting champions  bore  their  own  arms,  instead  of  selecting  those  of 
some  historic  personage,  all  that  one  remembers  concerning  the 
Eglintoun  Tournament  is  that  Prince  Louis,  afterwards  Napoleon  the 
Third,  was  defeated  by  a  certain  Guardsman  in  a  bout  with  the  broad- 
sword. 

To  hear  some  people  talk  one  would  suppose  that  there  had  never 
been  any  open-air  amateur  theatricals  until  this  year.  And  this  is 
but  a  particular  instance  of  the  naive  way  in  which  folk  nowadays 
treat  every  event  as  though  nothing  of  a  cognate  nature  had  ever 
happened  before.  The  Lady  Godiva  progress  at  Coventry  has  been 
made  periodically  from  a  time  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant.  But,  personally,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  dramatic  art  in 
Coventry  is  at  a  lower  level  now  than  in  the  days  when  this  town  was 
famous  for  its  productions  of  the  Miracle  Plays.  Those  were  the  days 
of  the  amateur  actor,  of  whom  Shakespeare,  with  perhaps  a  spice  of 
professional  jealousy,  makes  such  unmerciful  game  in  '  the  most 
lamentable  comedy  and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby,' 
played  by  certain  hempen  homespuns  before  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  best 
performances  of  this  play  that  I  can  remember  was  given  in  Mr.  Henry 
Labouchere's  garden  at  Twickenham  by  a  company  many  of  whom 
were  amateurs.  So  successful,  indeed,  was  the  performance  at 
Pope's  Villa  that  it  was  repeated  in  after-years,  but  never  again  with 
quite  the  same  cast.  On  the  first  occasion  George  Augustus  Sala 
played  Bottom,  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  was  Oberon,  and  Miss  Kate 
Vaughan  Titania ;  Miss  Fortescue  and  Miss  Dorothy  Dene  were  Hermia 
and  Helena,  with  Messrs.  Claud  Ponsonby  and  Luxmore  Marshall 
as  Lysander  and  Demetrius  ;  while  Miss  Rose  Norreys  made  an  agile 
and  elfin  Puck.  But  if  any  authority  were  needed  for  the  non-pro- 
fessional player,  one  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  fellow-actors 
of  Hans  Sachs,  the  Master-singer  of  Nuremberg  and  most  prolific 
dramatist  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were,  like  himself,  all  bona-fide  amateurs. 
That  is  to  say,  they  were  tradesmen  who  pursued  their  calling  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  and  only  devoted  their  spare  time  to  the 
drama.  Nevertheless,  an  ideal  combination  is  that  of  the  painstaking 
amateur  with  the  experienced  professional  actor,  as  what  the  one 
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gains  in  artistry  the  other  loses  in  artificiality,  both  profiting  by  the 
process. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  slight  tendency  in  this  country  not  only  to  run 
after,  but  to  overdo,  any  new  thing.  The  pageant  is  not,  however,  so 
new  a  thing  as  many  people  seem  to  imagine,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
yet  of  its  having  been  done  to  death.  Pageants  are  already  announced 
for  next  year  at  Winchester,  Dover,  and  King's  Lynn  ;  while  if  Harrow 
on-the-Hill  should  carry  through  the  projected  commemoration  of  its 
past  glories,  Eton  and  Windsor  will,  with  more  title,  no  doubt  quickly 
follow  suit.  Soon,  indeed,  every  eligible  claim  for  these  municipal 
spectacles  will  have  been  pegged  out,  and  then  there  will  be  nothing 
left  but  the  dramatic  embodiment  of  a  single  period  or  epoch  in  history. 
The  nearest  illustration  of  what  Herr  Devrient  terms  the  true  historical 
drama  that  I  can  discover  is  a  folk-play  popular  to-day  in  Gottingen 
and  the  neighbourhood,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  battle  of  Langen- 
salza.  Here  the  principal  character  is  no  other  than  George  the 
Fifth,  the  late  King  of  Hanover,  who  delivers  with  tremendous  effect 
the  speech  that  the  blind  king  actually  made  to  his  troops  after  a 
victory  which  cost  him  his  crown.  I  am  reminded  also  of  a  most 
dramatic  representation  of  the  revenge  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin, 
when  the  burgomaster  refused  to  pay  him  for  having  ridded  the  town 
of  rats,  which  was  given  at  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  that 
apocryphal  event.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  joyous  way  in  which  the 
bands  of  children,  dressed  in  the  fourteenth-century  costume,  gathered 
from  the  narrow  side-streets  of  the  old-world  burgh  of  Hamelin  and 
danced  after  the  diabolic  piper  to  the  hill  outside  the  town  where 
tradition  has  it  they  were  swallowed  up.  We  may  not,  therefore, 
after  all  be  greatly  ahead  of  Germany  in  the  production  of  these  open- 
air  displays,  and  if  we  stand  still  we  may  shortly  be  outdistanced  by 
America,  where  gigantic  processions,  principally  of  a  grotesque  cha- 
racter, have  long  been  in  fashion.  Is  it,  then,  an  unpatriotic  challenge 
to  urge  English  authors  to  develop  and  perfect  a  fresh  and  hitherto 
unpractised  form  of  historical  drama,  in  which  they  will  no  longer 
suffer  the  overwhelming  comparison  with  Shakespeare  inevitable  in 
the  case  of  all  blank- verse  stage  plays  ? 

GERALD  MAXWELL. 
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INVASION   AND    IMPERIAL    DEFENCE 


Toutes  les  expeditions  sur  mer  qui  ont  ete  entreprises  depuis  que  je  suis  a  la 
tete  du  gouvernement  ont  manque,  parce  que  les  amiraux  voient  double,  et  ont 
trouve,  je  ne  sais  oil,  qu'on  peut  faire  la  guerre  sans  courir  aucune  chance. — 
NAPOLEON,  14th  of  September,  1804. 

II  est  malheureux  pour  moi  de  connaitre  le  metier  de  la  mer,  puisque  cette 
connaissance  n'obtient  aucune  confiance  et  ne  produit  aucun  re*sultat  dans  les 
combinaisons  de  votre  Majeste. — ADMIRAL  DECRKS,  Minister  of  Marine,  22nd  of 
August,  1805. 

THERE  are  indications  in  many  quarters  that  a  strong  movement 
is  on  foot  to  give,  for  good  or  ill,  a  totally  new  direction  to  our  military 
policy,  and  thereby  a  certain  tendency  may  be  induced  affecting 
adversely  the  conditions  in  which  the  Navy  is  maintained.  In  all 
directions  we  find  it  asserted  that  universal  military  training  is  essen- 
tial for  our  safety  at  home,  and  that  the  measures  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  are  acceptable  only  as  an  instalment  of 
larger  plans.  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  some  degree  of 
universal  training  should  commend  itself  to  the  people  of  these  islands, 
based  upon  a  sense  of  high  Imperial  patriotism,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  few  evidences,  but  which  should  be  implanted  in  boys  in 
schools.  Universal  service  should  not  be  accepted  or  adopted  as  a 
means  of  mere  sedentary  defence,  under  the  impression  that  the 
invasion  of  England  by  a  German  army  corps  or  two  is  imminent 
at  any  hour.  It  should  be  adopted  under  a  full  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibilities which  this  country  bears  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Otherwise 
confusion,  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  consequent  danger  and  waste, 
will  be  introduced  into  our  naval  and  military  policy.  No  mechanism 
was  ever  successfully  contrived  that  was  not  designed  for  the  end  which 
it  was  to  serve.  If  we  are  led  to  forget  or  neglect  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  that  confront  us  abroad  in  our  possessions,  and  in  our 
interests  and  position  among  the  nations,  through  having  become 
absorbed  in  our  efforts  for  defence  at  home,  we  shall  incur  grave 
dangers  without  preparing  for  them.  We  shall  not  have  the  Army 
we  require.  It  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  invasion  of  this 
country  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  measures  that  are  not  naval, 
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and  if  English  people  are  taught  that  the  Navy  is  no  safeguard  against 
invasion,  they  may  soon  begin  to  ask  what  the  Navy  is  for.  Thus 
our  whole  policy  may  gradually  drift  in  a  direction  and  with  conse- 
quences that  cannot  be  foreseen. 

Those  who  look  ahead  discern  national  danger  when  they  see 
fundamental  questions  of  home  and  Imperial  defence  regarded  by 
leaders  of  public  thought,  and  by  responsible  persons,  from  diverse, 
confused,  or  opposing  points  of  view.  We  have  suffered  very  severely 
in  the  past  from  entertaining  false  notions  as  to  our  responsibilities, 
and  enormous  sums  have  been  wasted  in  trying  to  make  our  defensive 
arrangements  square  with  conceptions  of  history  and  of  supposed 
dangers  based  upon  misunderstanding  or  misinterpretation  of  facts. 
We  have  paid  heavily  for  having  accepted  teaching  which  has  ignored 
the  essential  conditions  of  a  great  maritime  Power  and  a  great  land 
Power  like  our  own.  We  have  squandered  immense  sums  upon  fixed 
defences ;  we  left  the  Navy  for  long  years  in  a  state  that  exposed 
us  to  disaster ;  we  fostered  and  encouraged  organisations  which  could 
not  fit  into  any  reasoned  scheme  of  defence  ;  and  we  neglected  our 
Regular  Army  to  such  an  extent  that  huge  sums  have  more  than  once 
had  to  be  expended,  in  the  imminent  breach,  to  fit  it  for  its  work  in 
war.  There  have  been  times  when  Nemesis  has  followed  wasteful 
squandering  of  money  and  misdirection  of  men  upon  secondary 
or  unreal  objects,  with  the  result  that  when  a  primary  or  important 
object  has  presented  itself  we  have  not  possessed  the  troops  of  our 
need. 

I  present  it,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  signal  importance  that  we 
should  arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of  naval  and  military  policy 
as  a  whole,  and  that  there  should  be  among  us  a  proper  grasp  of  the 
essentials  for  the  co-operation  of  sea  and  land  forces  in  war,  based 
upon  a  recognition  of  the  true  functions  and  limitations  of  each. 
In  the  defence  of  a  great  maritime  and  continental  Power  like  the 
British  Empire  these  two  forces  are  essential  to  one  another.  Each 
is  the  complement  of  the  other.  The  Army  cannot  exert  any  external 
activity  for  the  defence  of  possessions  or  national  interests  outside 
these  islands  without  the  safeguard  and  help  of  the  Navy.  The  Navy, 
in  most  circumstances,  cannot  complete  success  unless  the  Army 
is  there  to  enforce  the  victory.  It  is  the  Navy  that  has  protected  us 
from  all  the  invasions  that  have  ever  been  planned.  It  was  the 
Army,  which  Ministers  had  not  provided,  that  should  have  completed 
the  victories  of  Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1798.  As  Colonel 
Desbriere,  of  the  French  Cavalry,  chief  of  the  Historical  Section  of 
the  French  Army  General  Staff,  says  in  his  recent  official  volume  on 
Trafalgar,  speaking  of  our  naval  concentration  in  the  Channel,  '  toutes 
les  combinaisons  napoleoniennes  devaient  se  heurter  a  ce  plan  primor- 
dial et  imperturbablement  suivi.'  And  as  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue 
remarks,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Army,  speaking  of  the  operations 
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of  1798,  it  is  clear  that  a  fleet  in  itself  is  insufficient.  It  might  have 
met  Bonaparte's  armament  at  sea  and  destroyed  it,  or  have  driven  it 
back  and  blockaded  it,  or,  as  actually  happened,  it  could  overtake  it, 
destroy  it,  and  break  the  communications  of  the  troops  it  had  landed. 
'  But  in  itself  it  could  do  nothing,  though  it  might  pave  the  way  for 
much,  towards  the  salvation  of  Italy  and  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  peace.' 

In  national  conceptions  of  the  actual  or  relative  importance  and 
inter-relationship  of  the  naval  and  military  forces,  and  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  forces,  there  have  been  many  hazardous  fluctuations, 
and  the  forces  themselves  have  been  subject  to  decline  under  influences 
of  misuse,  misdirection,  or  neglect.  After  Trafalgar  the  Navy  itself 
showed  signs  of  falling  away  from  the  ideals  of  the  past.  The  very 
system  of  tactics  which  was  based  upon  the  action  was  a  misinter- 
pretation of  its  principles,  and  a  consecration  of  the  methods  which 
Nelson  had  set  himself  to  subvert.  Gunnery  was  neglected,  ships  of 
the  right  classes  were  not  built,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  war  with 
the  United  States  were  the  result.  In  the  Army  the  effect  of  the 
long  peace  is  well  known.  As  we  read  in  the  Army  Book  of  the  British 
Empire,  '  the  country  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  military  questions,  and, 
while  chary  of  supplies,  was  content  to  leave  military  legislation 
to  take  care  of  itself.'  The  neglect  and  its  consequences  culminated 
in  the  terrible  mismanagement  of  the  Crimea,  when  the  want  of 
organisation  at  headquarters  revealed  the  utter  absence  of  system,  and 
led  to  frightful  misery,  shameful  fraud,  and  enormous  expenditure. 

At  the  same  time,  the  notions  of  statesmen,  seamen,  and  soldiers 
concerning  the  very  principles  of  defence  became  inconsistent  and 
obscured.  About  the  year  1859  the  official  mind  became  possessed 
with  a  strong  feeling  as  to  the  defencelessness  of  our  coasts  and  ports, 
and  the  Government  determined  on  the  expenditure  of  several  millions 
on  local  defences,  especially  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  rather  than 
on  strengthening  the  general,  that  is  the  naval,  defence.  There  had 
been  similar  alarm  in  1785,  prevailing  in  the  highest  quarters,  which 
was  only  allayed  by  the  sound  sense  and  personal  force  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent  and  the  moiety  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  that  time  who  acted 
with  him.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1859  consisted  of  four  military 
men,  two  naval  men — Admiral  Sir  George  Elliot  (then  Rear- Admiral) 
and  Admiral  Sir  Astley  Cooper  Key  (then  Captain) — and  a  civilian, 
Mr.  Fergusson,  who  had  made  himself  known  by  the  invention  of  his 
special  system  of  fortification.  The  Commissioners  came  to  an  extra- 
ordinary conclusion.  They  said  that,  having  carefully  weighed  the 
considerations,  they  were  led  to  the  opinion  '  that  neither  our  Fleet, 
our  standing  Army,  nor  our  Volunteer  forces,  nor  even  the  three  com- 
bined, can  be  relied  on  as  sufficient  in  themselves  for  the  security 
of  the  kingdom  against  foreign  invasion.'  This  dismal  outcome  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  caused  them  to  direct 
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their  attention  to  fortifications  which  would  leave  800  miles  of  coast 
open  to  the  invader.  The  arguments  of  the  Commissioners  got  them 
into  hopeless  confusion,  and  plain  reason  and  high  logic  were  alike 
absent  from  their  recommendations.  As  Admiral  Colomb  said,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Cooper  Key,  '  it  is  abundantly  clear,  in  contemporary 
documents,  that  the  statesmen,  the  public,  and  even  the  Navy  of  that 
day,  were  full  to  overflowing  with  fallacies  as  to  our  position.'  But 
Sir  Cooper  Key  lived  to  fight  the  battle  of  defence  and  of  the  Navy 
'  on  the  only  grounds  possible,  by  denying  the  whole  of  the  reasoning 
put  forward  both  in  his  original  letter  and  in  the  report  which  he 
had  signed.' 

The  consequences  of  this  attitude  of  mind  were  dire  and  disastrous. 
It  was  a  dark,  dangerous,  and  extravagant  period  of  our  history, 
and  the  inevitable  outcome  of  such  distorted  and  inconsistent  views 
of  strategy  was  stagnation  and  decay  in  military  affairs,  followed 
by  spasmodic  efforts  at  improvement,  and  it  was  not  until  the  war  of 
1870  broke  the  spell  of  ineptitude  that  reforms  were  introduced  and 
the  Cardwell  system  was  brought  in,  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
everything  that  has  since  been  accomplished,  though  still  much  is  left 
to  desire.  In  the  Navy  the  effect  was  inevitably  worse,  the  influences 
of  the  time  being  utterly  detrimental  to  naval  progress.  The  Navy 
estimates,  which  in  1868  were  11,157,290?.,  feU  in  1883  to  11,077,163Z., 
while  foreign  naval  expenditure  had  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
bogey  of  invasion,  the  palsy  of  sedentary  defence,  of  fortifications  at 
home,  of  a  conception  of  the  Colonies  as  ripe  fruit  ready  to  drop  from 
the  parent  stem,  had  told  sadly  upon  our  naval  sufficiency  and  effi- 
ciency. Our  war  risks  had  increased  enormously  in  the  same  period. 
The  naval  expenditure  of  other  Powers  had  increased  40  per  cent. 
Our  own  population  had  increased  16  per  cent.,  our  trade  40  per  cent., 
our  wealth  40  per  cent.,  our  shipping  30  per  cent.,  and  our  foreign 
possessions  had  grown  enormously.  Yet  in  face  of  all  this  increased 
responsibility  and  danger  naval  expenditure  had  slightly  diminished. 

Fortunately  for  the  country  there  were  certain  vigilant  persons — 
they  were  a  mere  handful — whose  patriotism  was  alert,  and  who  saw 
the  danger  and  proclaimed  it  in  the  press.  '  The  Truth  About  the 
Navy  '  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  1884  did  much  to  bring  home  to  the 
nation  the  perilous  plight  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  strategic 
heresies  and  the  blindness  of  successive  Governments.  The  campaign 
was  continued,  the  Cabinet  was  stirred,  and  the  Naval  Defence  Act 
of  1889  gave  us  a  new  Fleet.  The  necessities  were  urged  afresh  in 
1893,  the  two-Power  standard  was  adopted,  and  progress  was  con- 
tinued, until  we  have  to-day  a  fleet  unparalleled  in  strength,  great  in 
its  efficiency,  and  strategically  distributed  for  the  present  need. 
Lately  we  saw  a  part  of  it,  in  the  season  of  the  equinox,  in  the  North 
Sea,  with  twenty-six  of  the  finest  battleships  in  the  world,  twenty-five 
of  the  finest  cruisers — some  of  them  equal  to  foreign  battleships — 
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and  fifty  other  vessels,  working  under  eleven  admirals  and  under  a 
commander-in-chief  who  had  himself  done  no  little  in  the  past  to  urge 
on  naval  development. 

All  this  would  not  have  been  accomplished  if  the  country  had  not 
been  convinced  of  the  necessities.  There  had  been  no  party  influence 
at  work,  but  with  a  single  will  those  who  had  laboured  in  the  cause 
with  the  pen  had  attained  their  object.  The  people  had  been  taught 
that  the  Navy  was  the  safeguard  against  invasion,  the  guarantee 
of  our  food  supplies  and  raw  material,  the  means  by  which  the  com- 
munications of  the  Empire  are  maintained,  and  the  means,  also,  by 
which  our  military  purposes  might  be  attained  abroad,  as  they  sub- 
sequently were  in  the  Soudan,  South  Africa,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Admiral  Colomb  was  but  one  among  many  who  did  not  write 
in  vain.  All  honour  to  those  who  took  part,  for  they  did  great  service 
for  England,  and  the  clear-cut,  definite  and  comprehensible  doctrine 
was  proclaimed  and  accepted. 

Are  we  now  to  call  a  halt  ?  Are  the  tendencies  which  I  noted  at 
the  beginning  to  have  the  result  of  checking  the  current  ?  Certain 
it  is  that  principles  which  stand  forth  from  all  the  rich  and  potent 
teaching  of  our  history  are  challenged  by  able  speakers  and  by  clever 
writers  in  the  press.  There  is  a  desire  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the 
Fleet — to  say  that  it  is  no  sure  safeguard  of  our  country  from  invasion  ; 
to  argue  that  we  may  be  taken  by  surprise  in  the  very  midst  of  peace  ; 
that  the  Navy  will  be  in  some  other  place  than  that  which  it  should 
occupy  at  the  time,  and  that,  therefore,  we  should  raise  a  great  com- 
pulsory army  for  home  defence.  Those  who  stand  fast  to  the  beliefs 
they  have  held,  who  have  fought  so  valiantly  and  successfully  for  the 
good  results  attained,  who  know  where  our  great  naval  and  military  re- 
sponsibilities lie,  are  now  charged  with  cherishing  dangerous  delusions, 
and  are  even  described  as  enemies  of  the  commonweal.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  amongst  them  some  '  extremists ' — who  they  are  I 
do  not  know — who  think  we  require  no  Army,  or  merely  a  police  force 
for  foreign  garrisons.  If  there  are  such  persons — and  I  frankly  confess 
that  I  doubt  their  existence — they  are  not  worthy  either  to  be  attacked 
or  defended. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  plead  for  the  proper  maintenance 
f  the  Navy,  the  Eegular  Army,  and  proper  reserves  for  the  latter 
available  for  service  abroad.  The  old  idea  of  invasion,  newly  revived, 
cannot  be  regarded  without  misgiving,  because,  if  our  past  history 
has  any  value,  the  tendency  points  to  an  eventual  misdirection 
of  our  military  policy.  It  would  create  a  compulsory  army  for 
service  at  home,  and  thereby  weaken  our  Regular  Army  for  foreign 
employment.  That  Army  has  already  been  weakened  by  the  dis- 
banding of  many  good  battalions,  and  by  reducing  the  reserve-making 
power  we  are  deprived  in  all  of  some  40,000  trained  men  on  mobilisa- 
tion, ready  to  fight  in  the  places  where  British  battles  have  always 
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been  fought.  There  are  some  invasionists  also  who  advocate  the 
expenditure  of  more  money  on  fortifications  at  home ;  and  extensive 
permanent  fortifications,  costing  millions,  were  the  consequence  of  the 
same  theories  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  evidently  necessary,  therefore, 
to  look  round  and  see  how  we  stand.  I  am  supported  in  this  argument 
by  a  pregnant  passage  in  a  volume  entitled  Imperial  Defence,  by  the 
Military  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  to  whose  masterly  demon- 
strations of  great  principles  we  have  been  so  much  indebted.  I  think 
I  do  no  injustice  to  that  brilliant  critic  when  I  say  that  to  some 
extent  he  has  changed  his  views  upon  certain  matters  ;  but  what  he 
wrote  on  this  point  in  1903  is  equally  valuable  now.  He  was  speaking 
of  the  plain  and  incontrovertible  principles  of  national  strategy,  and 
asked  how  it  came  that  our  War  Office  should  continue  both  to  preach 
and,  '  to  our  heavy  cost,  practise '  a  theory  of  war  which  was  the 
exact  antithesis  instead  of  the  corollary  of  our  naval  policy.  '  Button- 
hole one  of  those  old  gentlemen  in  Pall  Mall.  Stop  them,  and  ask 
them  why  they  ask  us  to  pay  for  640,000  men,  mostly  organised  to 
do  nothing  at  home ;  ask  them  when  last  England  was  invaded,  and 
why ;  ask  them  who  is  going  to  invade  us,  and  how  ;  ask  them  when 
last  a  British  battery  on  the  coast  fired  a  shot  in  anger ;  ask  them 
when  a  fort  in  the  interior  of  England  or  Scotland  was  ever  of  service 
to  man  or  beast.  Ask  them — and  they  will  not  tell  you,  because  they 
do  not  know,  and  neither  does  anyone  else.'  It  may  be  observed, 
in  extenuation  or  explanation  of  this  attitude  attributed  to  the  War 
Office,  that  the  successive  authorities  there  have  been  called  upon 
to  act  in  situations  which  they  could  not  always  effectually  control, 
and  that  a  certain  number,  a  small  percentage,  it  is  true,  of  the  seden- 
tary force  maintained  had  been  willing  to  serve  the  country  in  South 
Africa,  though  they  were  pledged  only  to  serve  it  at  home. 

We  shall  not,  I  believe,  .gain  a  clear  view  of  our  naval  and  military 
necessities  and  responsibilities  unless  we  first  brush  away  this  invasion 
scare.  No  one  doubts  that  if  we  fall  into  naval  decay  invasion  would 
be  the  consequence.  Lord  Wolseley  put  the  matter  quite  clearly 
when  he  said  that  if  the  Channel — he  would,  perhaps,  now  say  the 
North  Sea — were  in  possession  of  a  foreign  hostile  navy,  then  not  only 
would  invasion  be  possible,  but  '  most  certainly  the  country  will  be 
invaded.'  And  this  is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  C. 
Booth  and  Mr.  Rowntree  have  shown,  over  7,000,000  of  our  people 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  that  the  rise  of  a  few  pence  in  the 
price  of  the  loaf  would  cause  very  great  internal  dangers,  of  social 
and  economic  import,  which  merit  all  the  attention  they  can  receive. 
The  temptation  offered  to  a  successful  soldier  to  conquer  the  country 
by  military  force  would  be  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  Napoleon 
sounded  the  note  in  his  famous  medal  '  frappee  a  Londres.' 

An  invasion  differs  essentially  from  a  raid.  The  former  haa  for 
its  object  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  country  attacked,  the 
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final  crushing  of  all  resistance,  and  the  determination  of  the  struggle 
according  to  the  conqueror's  will.  It  is  the  most  serious  and  difficult 
of  all  military  enterprises.  The  raid  may  be  on  a  small  or  a  com- 
paratively large  scale,  including  a  few  thousands  of  men,  intended  for 
some  specific  object,  as  the  destruction  of  a  dockyard  or  an  arsenal — 
an  operation  incidental,  and  not  vital,  to  the  course  of  operations. 
It  cannot  in  itself  attain  the  objects  of  war,  and  those  who  undertake 
it  must  either  secure  their  retreat  by  re-embarkation,  or  resign  them- 
selves, unless  succoured  from  their  own  country,  to  capitulation  or 
destruction.  An  invasion  must  be  undertaken  with  all  the  force 
that  can  be  made  available.  It  must  be  conducted  by  troops  composed 
of  men  of  all  arms,  supplied  from  their  own  base  with  all  warlike  and 
other  stores  necessary  for  their  operations.  The  direst  disaster 
would  attend  upon  any  failure. 

Those  who  argue  that  we  are  open  to  invasion  always  put  forward 
one  of  two  hypotheses.  They  imagine  the  British  Fleet  lured  away 
and  deceived  into  undertaking  some  useless  operation.  In  order 
that  invasion  may  take  place  the  Fleet  must  always  be  in  some  place 
where  it  ought  not  to  be.  To  my  mind,  as  reasonable  men,  we  cannot 
base  our  policy  upon  such  an  hypothesis,  but  must  take  our  stand 
upon  more  rational  considerations.  The  whole  object  of  peace 
strategy  in  the  Navy  is  to  concentrate  forces  in  the  places  where 
they  are  required.  History  shows  that  when  invasions  have  been 
attempted,  their  scanty  measure  of  success  has  been  in  proportion  to 
thetsmallness  of  the  number  of  the  forces  engaged.  A  few  ships  might 
possibly  get  through  the  net,  and  an  ineffectual  operation  in  the  guise 
of  a  raid,  but  without  its  effect,  might  be  the  result.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  invasion  planned  in  1798,  which  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  seven 
expeditions,  according  to  the  plan,  of  which  five  put  to  sea,  two  of 
them  being  disastrous  and  two  useless,  while  only  one  attained  a 
flickering  and  ineffectual  measure  of  success.  The  attitude  of  Hoche 
was  typical  of  many  of  those  who  undertook  such  operations.  Admiral 
Morard  de  Galles  desired  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  the  under- 
taking, and  pleaded  his  failing  sight.  '  Another  victory ! '  wrote 
Hoche.  '  He  is  the  very  man  for  the  business.  If  he  is  blind,  we  will 
see  for  him.'  A  greater  soldier  than  Hoche  acted  differently  in 
analogous  circumstances  in  1708.  It  was  the  great  desire  of  Marl- 
borough  to  have  a  winter  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  Everyone 
admitted  the  necessity  of  it,  but  the  naval  officers  saw  the  difficulties 
and  dangers,  and  considered  the  measure  unwise.  Marlborough's 
comment  was  characteristic,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Count  Wratislaw  : 
'  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  we  must  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  admirals  and  sea  officers.  ...  It  is  certain  they  are  the  best 
judges.'  It  was  an  entirely  sound  and  soldierlike  view. 

The  other  hypothesis  upon  which  invasion  is  presented  to  us  is 
thatiUt  will  come  suddenly,  without  warning,  as  a  thief  in  the  night. 
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But  I  think  we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  strange  idea  of  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  invasion  being  attempted  against  us.  Its 
possibility  seems  to  be  urged  because,  obviously,  if  intelligence  of 
the  project  reached  us  a  few  hours  before  the  movement  began,  the 
intended  invasion  would  inevitably  end  in  colossal  disaster  to  those 
who  undertook  it.  Such  an  attempt,  as  a  recent  writer  has  pointed 
out  in  the  press,  is  diplomatically  unthinkable  as  well  as  practically 
impossible.  The  German  Emperor,  in  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall, 
declared  that  his  aim  is  above  all  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  that 
the  continuance  of  good  relations  between  the  two  countries  is  the 
main  prop  and  base  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Invasion,  if  it  should 
ever  take  place,  must  be  the  consequence  and  result  of  serious  naval 
operations  in  which  we  have  suffered  disaster  following  known  condi- 
tions of  great  political  gravity.  Moreover,  the  proper  defence  against 
invasion  is,  of  course,  a  naval  defence,  and  if  there  should  be  any 
doubt  about  our  naval  sufficiency  and  efficiency — which  at  the 
present  time  I  do  not  believe — the  only  rational  course  to  adopt  would 
be  to  add  still  more  to  the  Fleet  in  all  its  necessities — in  ships, 
officers,  men,  and  naval  bases.  And  this  would  be  the  more  necessary 
because,  if  the  Navy  is  incapable  of  defending  the  country,  a  fortiori  it 
is  incapable  of  defending  the  Empire.  This  is  a  consideration  of 
high  importance,  and  it  may  be  timely  to  remind  Englishmen  that 
Pitt  once  said,  with  evident  truth,  that  '  in  war  expense  is  the  truest 
economy.'  He  was  referring  to  the  proper  and  sufficient  preparation 
for  war. 

The  difficulties  which  would  confront  an  invader  of  this  country 
would  be  enormous.  Before  he  could  embark  upon  the  operation 
there  would  be  a  serious  counting  of  the  cost  and  long  and  prudent 
investigation  of  the  conditions.  There  would  be  many  preparations, 
and  anxious  thought  would  be  devoted  to  securing  the  base  at  home 
from  possible  attack  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  not  desire  to  see 
Germany  paramount  in  Western  Europe.  There  would  be  the  moving 
of  troops  and  the  strengthening  of  garrisons.  Shipping  would  have  to 
be  taken  up,  with  a  sufficiency  of  well-found  boats  and  all  necessary 
apparatus,  and  it  would  have  to  be  diverted  from  its  ordinary  uses, 
and  adapted  for  horse  transport  and  the  accommodation  of  troops,  with 
ample  supplies  of  drinking-water.  Intelligence  of  what  was  going 
on  would  be  known  at  once  in  all  business  circles,  and  the  immediate 
consequence  would  be  a  fall  in  the  value  of  stocks,  not  only  in  the 
country  of  the  enemy,  but  in  every  country  of  Europe.  There  could 
be  no  surprise  in  an  invasion  of  England.  Of  that  we  may  be  quite 
sure.  The  warning  might  be  short,  but  it  would  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose. 

In  Mr.  Balf our's  much-discussed  Memorandum"  he  took  70,000  as 
the  smallest  force  with  which  any  invasion  could  be  attempted. 
No  prudent  general  would  care  to  undertake  the  operation  with  less 
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than  double  that  number ;  but,  even  if  we  take  70,000  men,  the  prepara- 
tions would  be  extremely  complex.  It  is  improbable  that  any  general 
engaging  in  such  an  enterprise  would  consent  to  leave  any  of  his  guns 
behind  him.  He  would  have  to  be  provided  with  proper  ammunition 
columns,  carrying  and  having  accessible  the  immense  supplies  that  are 
necessary  for  modern  quickfiring  guns.  There  were  batteries  in 
Manchuria  which  fired  500  rounds  per  gun  in  a  single  day's  fighting. 
Then  the  general  would  not  be  willing  to  move  without  his  army 
waggons  for  transport,  because  in  the  absence  of  them  he  would 
anticipate  having  to  scour  the  country  for  supplies,  with  the  result  of 
great  delay  at  a  time  when  delay  would  be  highly  dangerous.  Then 
there  would  be  required  transports  for  all  classes  of  warlike  and  other 
stores,  the  supply  of  which  is  vital  to  the  operations  of  all  armies.  If 
there  should  be  any  failure  in  this  matter,  disaster  would  be  the 
inevitable  result.  Soldiers  know  well  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
'  lines  of  communication.'  To  protect  these  lines  has  been  the  most 
anxious  care  of  every  soldier  embarked  on  offensive  operations,  and 
invading  troops  '  drag  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.'  These 
lines  are  the  channels  of  supply,  and  if  they  are  broken  the  army 
may  perish  or  disperse.  And  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  England  would  be  any  light  matter.  The  invading  general 
would  contemplate  serious  fighting,  and  would  know  that  great  losses 
would  be  inflicted  on  his  troops.  He  would  realise  that  if  their  com- 
munications should  be  cut  between  the  point  of  their  embarkation  and 
their  objective  in  England,  whether  on  sea  or  on  land,  they  could  be 
saved  only  by  a  miracle  from  disaster,  because  they  would  be  deprived 
of  reinforcements  and  of  supplies  of  ammunition  and  other  things 
needed  by  an  army  in  the  field. 

The  difficulties  of  embarkation  would  be  great,  but  certainly  not 
insurmountable.  The  huge  and  defenceless  convoy,  comprising 
forty  or  fifty  vessels,  would  be  open  to  the  direst  calamities  from 
attack,  and  we  cannot  contemplate  without  horror  the  fate  of  an  army 
so  embarked  if  torpedo  craft  and  submarines  attacked  the  trans- 
ports. In  the  new  edition  of  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  classic  Operations 
of  War,  Colonel  L.  E.  Kiggell,  Assistant-Director  of  Staff  Duties 
at  Army  Headquarters,  who  has  brought  the  book  up  to  the  latest 
requirements,  has  plainly  stated  the  conditions  of  the  problem  as  they 
affect  the  invader.  He  remarks  that  warships  cannot  provide 
accommodation  for  large  bodies  of  troops,  who  must  be  conveyed  in 
merchant  vessels  specially  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Such  vessels  are  ic capable  of  self-defence — a  fleet  of  them  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  single  torpedo  boat.  Even  an  escort  of  warships  cannot  guarantee 
their  safety  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  attack  by  hostile  fleets,  since  the 
freedom  of  manoeuvre  of  the  escort  would  be  so  crippled  by  responsibility  for 
the  comparatively  slow,  clumsy  and  helpless  transport  that  it  would  fight  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  There  would  also  be  serious  danger  of  hostile  torpedo  craft 
getting  in  amongst  the  transports  at  night.  A  still  more  important  objection 
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to  employing  fleets  to  escort  transports  is  that,  so  long  as  the  enemy  has  any 
warships  afloat,  the  proper  business  of  the  navy  is  to  seek  them  out  and  destroy 
them,  and  it  should  be  left  free  for  that  purpose.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as 
a  principle  that  before  the  oversea  transport  of  armies  can  begin  such  com- 
mand of  the  sea  should  have  been  gained  as  will  make  the  operation  reasonably 
safe.  And  where  the  operations  of  large  forces  are  in  question  no  temporary 
command  of  the  sea  will  suffice,  because,  after  the  troops  have  landed,  their 
communications  must  still  be  kept  open  just  as  in  purely  land  operations. 

Hamley  has  himself  insisted  upon  the  serious  measures  necessary 
in  the  case  of  invasion  by  land  operations.  There  must  not  only  be 
great  resources,  but  they  must  also  be  rendered  available  immediately 
in  the  district  wherein  lies  the  destined  starting-point.  '  And  great 
preparations  must  be  made  not  only  for  the  collection  of  supplies, 
but  for  causing  them  to  follow  the  forward  movements  of  the  army. 
The  most  abundant  stores  will  be  of  no  avail  if  there  be  deficiency  of 
transport.' 

But  let  us  suppose  the  convoy  to  have  reached  our  shores  and  to 
have  approached  a  space  of  open  beach,  upon  which  the  disembarka- 
tion is  to  be  effected.  There  would  then  be  the  great  dangers  of 
bad  weather,  tides,  and  currents  to  contend  with.  To  handle  so  great 
a  convoy,  to  ascertain  the  correct  positions  and  maintain  them,  to 
provide  for  the  thousand-and-one  requirements  for  such  an  operation, 
would  present  difficulties  which  would  be  insuperable  if  any  opposition 
were  encountered.  The  Staff  College  at  Camberley,  in  its  successive 
tours,  has  made  a  military  reconnaissance  of  the  whole  of  Eastern 
and  Southern  England,  and  particularly  of  all  places  where  descents 
might  be  attempted.  The  War  Office  plans  are  undoubtedly  in 
readiness  to  resist  any  raiding  attempt  that  might  be  made.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  possibility — and  that  has  been  taken  account  of — that 
an  invader  might  attempt  to  seize  a  harbour  or  commercial  port  for 
the  purpose  of  disembarkation ;  but  this  would  be  even  a  more 
serious  business,  and  would  entail  great  delay  at  a  time  when  every 
hour  would  be  of  supreme  value. 

Another  consideration  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  sometimes 
assumed  that  invasions  may  be  attempted  at  a  time  when  we  are 
seriously  embroiled  elsewhere — as,  for  example,  in  South  Africa — and 
that  the  Regular  Army  might  be  abroad.  We  should  then  have  avail- 
able, perhaps,  only  our  Territorial  Forces.  This  is  not  an  eventuality 
to  be  left  out  of  the  account,  but  undoubtedly  at  such  a  time  there 
could  be  no  element  of  surprise  in  the  attempt,  for  we  should  have  made 
all  naval  preparations  to  resist  any  oversea  operations  against  us,  and 
at  any  rate  could  not  be  taken  unawares.  As  to  raiding  parties  which 
might  be  thrown  ashore  at  any  place,  our  Territorial  Army,  now  being 
organised,  should  be  such  as  to  deal  with  them  effectually. 

Writers  who  contemplate  a  great  incursion  being  made  upon  this 
country  appear  to  think  that  an  invading  force  of  70,000  men,  or 
even  double  that  number,  would  possess  a  high  degree  of  mobility,  and 
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immediately  after  landing  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  rapid 
march  to  attain  the  object.  But  on  English  country  roads,  between 
hedges,  with  enclosed  fields  and  standing  crops  or  other  barriers  on 
either  hand,  such  a  force  would  move  very  slowly,  even  if  unopposed. 
Soldiering  and  fighting  are  not  at  all  synonymous.  If  tents  were 
carried,  the  transport  train  would  be  greatly  prolonged.  If  the 
men  marched  without  tents  and  without  hospital  equipment,  and 
the  men  slept  in  the  open,  they  would  soon  feel  the  influence  of  disease 
and  stragglers  would  fall  out  by  hundreds.  The  business  of  supply 
would  be  enormous.  It  has  been  calculated  that  an  army  on  the 
march.  125,000  strong,  would  extend  upon  a  single  road  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles.  It  is  true  that  an  invader  exerting  every  effort 
to  secure  an  early  success — or  perhaps,  more  probably,  in  the  event,  to 
avert  disaster — would  not  have  all  his  transport  with  him ;  but  he 
could  not  conduct  his  operations  '  in  the  air.'  If  he  elected  to  live  on 
the  country,  his  difficulties  would  be  equally  great,  and  his  uncertainties 
greater,  and  if  he  paused  for  a  day  or  two  to  gather  his  forces  he  would 
eat  up  the  country  for  miles  all  round  him. 

These  are  military  considerations  often  forgotten  by  those  who 
speak  of  the  sudden  success  of  an  unexpected  invasion.  They  imagine 
an  army  descending  unhindered  upon  the  coast,  marching  straight 
through  the  country,  and  presently  appearing  before  the  capital.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  multiply  the  difficulties  of  the  invading  general 
further.  Many  other  considerations  might  have  been  advanced ;  but 
the  object  has  been  to  show  that  an  invasion  of  England  entered  upon 
by  a  force  adequate  to  subjugate  the  country  is  a  most  serious  opera- 
tion to  undertake,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  it  by  surprise. 
And,  again,  the  conclusion  must  be  enforced  that  the  Navy  is  the 
right  and  the  only  rational  safeguard  against  operations  which  in  their 
essential  feature  are  maritime.  We  cannot  depend  upon  anything  else. 

My  purpose,  then,  is  to  plead  against  any  misdirection  of  our  naval 
and  military  policy — for  a  right  understanding  both  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Army.  Upon  the  standards  and  colours  of  the  British  Army  are 
names  that  speak  aloud  of  our  military  history,  and  show  where  our 
battles  have,  been  fought.  Namur,  in  the  beginning  of  the  long 
struggle  with  the  French ;  the  famous  defence  of  Gibraltar ;  the 
splendid  victories  of  Marlborough,  when  our  troops  '  swore  terribly ' 
in  Flanders  ;  Minden,  Lincelles.  Gateau  and  Tournay — what  memories 
these  arouse !  Arcot,  Plassey,  Pondicherry,  Mysore,  Guzerat,  the 
Carnatic,  Mangalore,  and  Seringapatam,  to  name  no  others — have  we 
not  here  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  India  ?  Louisburg  and  Quebec 
tell  us  of  the  triumphs  of  Wolfe  ;  Martinique,  Guadeloupe  and  St.  Lucia 
of  our  fighting  in  the  West  Indies.  Then  the  long  roll  of  the  great 
victories  in  the  Peninsula,  which  carried  our  colours  from  the  sea  to 
the  Pyrenees  and  beyond — all  these  tell  how  our  Army  has  been 
employed  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  And,  indeed,  the  list  might  be 
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continued  to  show  the  King's  soldiers  fighting  in  every  continent  of  the 
world.  The  shades  of  Maryborough,  of  Olive,  of  Wolfe,  and  Wellington 
and  Moore  beckon  us  on,  and  point  out  to  us  where  is  our  need.  It  is 
a  foreign-service  army,  with  proper  reserves,  that  we  have  to  provide. 
In  his  Romanes  lecture  Lord  Curzon  reminded  us  that  we  are  not  only 
the  greatest  sea  Power  but  the  greatest  land  Power  in  the  world. 
Our  responsibilities  have  not  diminished.  We  still  have  India  to 
defend,  notwithstanding  a  long  series  of  immaculate  professions  of 
peaceable  intentions  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  marched  India- 
ward.  There  are  those  who  say  that  we  may  yet  require  there  a 
million  of  men.  The  Bagdad  railway  promises  to  bring  upon  our  flank 
a  great  European  Power.  We  have  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
Belgium,  and  all  our  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Low  Countries  free  from  the  dominance  of  a  great  military  and 
naval  aggressive  Power.  The  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt 
and  the  safety  of  Antwerp  must  not  pass  out  of  the  control  of  their 
present  possessors.  We  have  no  purpose  of  aggression  on  the  Continent ; 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  embroiled ;  our  sole  desire  is  that  things  should 
remain  as  they  are.  But  we  stand  to  those  countries  much  as  the 
Japanese  stood  to  Korea,  and  we  cannot  see  them  occupied  by  an 
eventual  adversary.  We  have  Egypt  also  to  protect  from  hostile 
dominion,  as  a  strong  link  of  our  Empire,  and  we  know  that  the  Teuton 
has  trained  the  arm  of  the  Turk.  It  is  not  necessary  to  touch  upon 
our  responsibilities  in  Canada  or  in  South  Africa ;  but  they  all  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  Army  we  require  is  to  fight  abroad,  and  not  at 
home. 

We  are  promised  an  Expeditionary  Force  of  Regular  troops  more 
than  166,000  strong,  and  it  is  to  be  provided  with  reserves  to  make 
good  the  wastage  of  war  during  six  months — which  wastage  is 
reckoned  at  about  60,000.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  these  figures 
have  reference  to  requirements  only,  and  that  the  actual  establish- 
ment must  be  considerably  larger ;  so  that  probably  in  the  first  year 
of  war  we  should  require  to  maintain  well  over  300,000  officers  and 
men.  The  wastage  of  partially  trained  forces,  or  of  men  comparatively 
raw,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  seasoned  troops,  and  it  might 
probably  be  necessary  to  raise  some  200,000  men  in  each  succeeding 
year  of  war.  These  suggestions  and  proposals  have  reference  to  over- 
sea service,  and  they  certainly  present  a  great  task  for  the  nation  to 
undertake — to  bend  all  its  efforts  in  the  creation  of  an  army  to  serve 
wherever  the  Empire  may  call.  This  army  must  primarily  be  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  King.  It  must  have  reserves  trained  and  con- 
solidated in  an  organisation  complete,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
march  at  the  instant  call.  There  must  be  frequent  trials  of  mobilisa- 
tion of  divisions  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  of  its  special  contingent  as 
a  reserve  for  war.  Whether  our  further  reserve  be  provided  volun- 
tarily by  the  Territorial  Army,  which  with  excellent  purpose  is  being 
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formed,  though  no  obligation  is  laid  upon  it,  or  under  some  measure 
of  compulsory  training,  is  not  material  to  this  argument.  Conscription 
on  the  Continental  model  we  certainly  do  not  require.  It  would 
not  give  us  our  garrison  for  India  nor  our  drafts  that  go  out  there 
year  by  year.  But  however  men  are  prepared,  there  must  be  a 
sufficiency  of  them.  The  real  thing  that  matters  is  that  they  must 
not  be  raised  on  the  false  assumption  that  they  are  to  defend  our 
country  at  home.  On  that  assumption  we  cannot  create  the  army 
we  require.  They  must  know  that  our  real  military  responsibility 
is  to  defend  our  Empire  and  our  interests  abroad.  Then,  and  then 
only,  will  our  people  grasp  the  sound  doctrine  of  naval  and  military 
policy.  The  Navy  will  be  strengthened,  the  Army  will  be  adapted 
for  our  need,  and  in  unity  of  effort  will  be  found  the  true  economy 
of  our  resources. 

An  expeditionary  force  well  supplied  in  all  respects,  with  reserves 
for  six  months  or  more,  will  be  of  immense  value  to  strike  the  blow 
for  which  the  Navy  had  prepared.  Its  very  existence  as  a  mobile 
organisation,  and  the  possibility  of  its  use  to  enforce  a  naval  success, 
would  paralyse  the  combinations  of  our  adversaries.  And  away 
beyond,  where  State  meets  State,  on  the  confines  of  the  Empire,  our 
distant  necessities  will  call.  There,  as  Lord  Curzon  said  in  the 
Romanes  lecture,  along  many  a  thousand  miles  of  remote  border  are 
to  be  found  '  our  twentieth-century  Marcher  Lords.'  The  breath 
of  the  frontier  has  entered  into  their  nostrils  and  infused  their  being. 
Courage  and  conciliation  are  their  qualities,  and  in  these  distant 
frontier  regions  have  many  of  the  greatest  military  reputations  been 
made.  Lord  Curzon  is  one  of  those  who  hold  that  in  this  larger 
atmosphere,  on  the  outskirts  of  Empire,  where  the  machine  is  relatively 
impotent  and  the  individual  strong,  is  to  be  found  an  ennobling  and 
invigorating  stimulus.  If  the  nation  be  sound  at  heart,  and  its  training 
be  wise,  the  instinct  being  implanted  in  youth,  the  people  will  be  ready 
for  all  Imperial  demands  also.  At  present  it  is  lamentable  that 
patriotism  is  no  part  of  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools. 

It  is  not  by  harrowing  the  timid  with  the  scare  of  impending 
invasion,  not  by  converting  us  once  more  into  Little  Englanders 
preoccupied  in  internal  affairs,  but  by  inspiring  and  impelling  the 
bold  to  strike  beyond  OUT  shores,  and  to  prepare  by  arduous  work 
and  sacrifice,  that  Imperial  ends  will  be  gained.  The  Navy  is  as 
the  breath  of  life  to  this  country  and  empire.  With  its  sufficiency 
and  efficiency  we  have  the  means  of  security.  Without  them  we 
shall  inevitably  decay.  '  To  be  master  of  the  sea,'  as  the  wisest 
of  Englishmen  said,  '  is  an  abridgment  of  monarchy,'  and  we  have 
Raleigh  to  tell  us  that  '  whoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the 
trade,  and  whoever  commands  the  trade  commands  the  riches  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  the  world  itself.'  And  it  is  still  true,  to  quote 
Bacon  once  more,  that '  Vantage  at  sea  is  one  of  the  principal  dowries 
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of  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.'  Let  us  not,  like  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  1859,  through  drifting  into  strategic  errors,  plead  for  an 
expenditure  of  twelve  millions  on  home  defence  because  of  the  night- 
mare of  a  visionary  catastrophe.  Rather  let  us  say,  with  Raleigh, 
that  '  to  entertain  them  that  shall  assail  us  with  their  own  beef  in 
their  bellies,  and  before  they  eat  of  our  Kentish  capons  '  (i.e.  to  attack 
them  afloat),  '  I  take  it  to  be  the  wisest  way,  to  which  his  Majesty, 
after  God,  will  employ  his  good  ships  on  the  sea,  and  not  trust  in  any 
entrenchment  on  shore.' 

JOHN  LEYLAND. 


1907 


MANY  years  ago,  it  was  humorously  remarked  that  London  would  be 
a  fine  city  when  it  was  finished !  It  is  probable  that  at  no  period  of 
its  history,  save  perhaps  during  its  rebuilding  by  Wren  after  the  Great 
Fire,  has  it  ever  given  greater  promise  of  becoming  a  fine  city  than 
at  the  present  moment,  when  new  buildings  of  magnificent  proportions 
are  arising  on  every  side,  street  widening  is  taking  place  on  every 
possible  opportunity,  and  above  all  an  energetic  but  at  the  same  time 
a  sane  and  cautious  movement  is  on  foot  to  preserve,  so  far  as  may  be, 
every  square  inch  of  ground  as  a  further  addition  to  those  innumerable 
breathing-places,  those  lesser  lungs,  which  help  to  keep  clean  and 
wholesome  the  organism  of  this  great  city. 

To  the  casual  visitor  the  erection  of  some  vast  hotel,  or  the  ad- 
ditional width  given  to  some  hitherto  narrow  and  crowded  thorough- 
fare, will  afford  matter  for  congratulation  and  even  for  a  mild  wonder  ; 
but  to  the  dwellers  in  London,  particularly  those  who  painfully  exist 
in  the  unfashionable  outlying  portions  of  the  east  and  south,  where 
life  is  at  best  but  a  very  grey  matter ;  where  the  sky  is  less  blue  because 
of  a  thousand  exhalations  that  dim  its  fairness ;  where  the  tired  eye 
seeks  longingly  for  the  solace  .of  green  leaves ;  think  what  it  means 
to  have  some  space  cleared  of  the  begrimed  tenements  that  once 
encumbered  it,  and  to  revel  in  the  sight  of  the  open  sky  and  feel  the 
soft  turf  beneath  the  weary  foot.  Every  space  so  preserved  is  some- 
thing done,  not  only  to  make  existence  easier,  but  to  imbue  with  some 
sort  of  repose  many  tired  hearts,  and  to  educate,  better  than  much 
book-learning,  the  mind  to  nobler  thoughts  and  higher  aspirations. 

If  we  wander  through  the  maze-like  complexity  of  London,  we 
have  some  evidence  of  this  on  every  hand.  The  parks  actually  in 
London  and  the  commons  in  the  outlying  districts  are  eloquent  of  it. 
There  the  first  fine  careless  rapture  of  childhood,  forgetful  of  the 
squalor  whence  it  came,  breathes  something  of  a  purer  spirit,  and  is 
for  a  time  happy  ;  for  the  child,  receptive  as  only  children  are,  is  surely 
the  better  for  such  surroundings  than  in  those  old  bad  days  when  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth  or  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  factory  its 
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best  years  were  spoilt  and  its  budding  hopes  crushed ;  and,  in  after 
life,  it  could  but  dimly  recognise  what  childhood  really  meant  by 
seeing  the  youth  of  others  happier  and  luckier  than  itself. 

So  much  has  been  done  towards  improving  such  conditions — and 
so  much  yet  remains  to  do  !  Through  the  efforts  of  some  of  those 
on  the  London  County  Council,  who  have  given  themselves  to  the 
solution  of  the  ever-present  and  well-nigh  insoluble  problem  of  the 
amelioration  of  the  poor,  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  squares  have  been 
added  to  London's  already  long  roll  of  places  that  cannot  be  built 
over.  This  is  betterment  in  its  truest  sense  ;  for  in  this  is  combined 
not  only  improved  conditions  so  far  as  light  and  air,  and  therefore 
health,  are  concerned,  but  also  those  general  amenities  which  are  the 
outcome  of  the  enhanced  appearance  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

When  some  great  widening  takes  place,  although  indirectly  an 
improvement  both  in  the  matter  of  air  and  light,  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
primarily  brought  about  by  commercial  necessity ;  when  some  great 
building  is  erected  it  is  chiefly  identified  with  some  huge  business 
concern,  and  while  it  adds  to  the  artistic  appearance  of  London  and 
improves  the  condition  of  those  employed  in  it,  goes  little  further. 
But  with  open  spaces  the  case  is  different — in  the  smallest  of  them 
there  is  rest,  in  the  larger  there  is  such  education  provided  as  helps  to 
broaden  the  mind  and  excite  the  intelligence. 

No  child  who  has  once  seen  an  aviary  full  of  birds  or  a  greenhouse 
crowded  with  flowers  can  be  in  the  same  mental  condition  as  one  who 
has  but  gazed  at  a  dead  wall  or  made  mud-pies  in  a  foul  gutter ;  no 
one  who  has  listened  to  the  music  of  bands,  such  as  are  now  provided 
in  the  larger  areas,  can  be  quite  the  same  dulled  automaton  as  one 
whose  ears  have  only  heard  the  brutal  language  of  its  elders  or  the 
clank  of  machinery. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  better  outlet  for  wealth,  a  more  satis- 
fying expenditure  of  *  rascal  counters,'  than  their  employment  in 
adding  to  such  a  true  betterment  of  living.  For  every  fresh  open 
space,  how  many  hospital  beds  will  not  be  empty  ?  For  every  ad- 
dition towards  the  expansion  of  the  heart  and  the  intellect,  how  many 
better  citizens  will  not  be  created  ? 

And  so  I  think  that,  with  the  miles  of  streets  and  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  buildings  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  London, 
as  we  know  it,  there  can  never  be  too  many  of  these  oases  where  life 
may  for  a  brief  space  rest  for  mental  refreshment,  as  in  the  desert  the 
caravan,  dusty  and  travel-stained,  halts  for  a  space  at  some  infrequent 
spot  of  greenery,  and  finds  it  the  more  grateful  for  the  very  desolation 
that  surrounds  it. 

Although  in  past  days  our  forebears  cannot  be  said  to  have  readily 
realised  their  responsibility  with  regard  to  their  less  favoured  brethren 
in  this  respect,  and  so  far  as  the  great  cities  of  England  are  concerned 
there  is  this  excuse,  that  they  were  not  crowded  as  they  have  become 
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to-day,  they  yet  recognised,  when  developing  fresh  ground,  that  air 
and  light  were  necessary,  at  least  in  conjunction  with  the  more  im- 
portant houses  that  they  erected,  and  thus  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  square  became  the 
favourite  mode  of  building.  If  we  examine  the  various  records  left 
by  foreigners  of  their  first  impressions  of  London,  we  shall,  I  think, 
be  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  is  these  residential  squares  which  have 
chiefly  excited  their  wonder,  and  we  shall  read  their  descriptions  with 
something  like  a  mild  surprise,  so  habituated  have  we  become  to  this 
characteristic  development  of  the  town,  forgetting  that  such  an 
arrangement  of  houses  round  gardens  and  open  spaces  over  which 
the  residents  have  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  is  peculiar  to  this  country, 
and  without  anything  analogous  to  it  on  the  Continent,  where  the 
German  '  platz,'  the  Italian  '  piazza '  or  the  '  place '  of  France  are 
essentially  different. 

Thus  when  M.  de  Saussure  visited  our  shores  in  1725,  he  was 
immediately  moved  to  note  in  the  diary  he  kept  on  this  occasion  that, 
'  London  has  many  fine  open  spaces  called  squares,  because  they  are 
of  this  shape.  The  centres  of  these  squares  are  shut  in  by  railings  of 
painted  wood,  and  contain  gardens  with  flowers,  trees  and  paths ' ; 
while  a  later  visitor,  M.  Grosley,  could  only  hope  to  give  his  country- 
men an  idea  of  them  by  a  comparison  with  the  Place  Royale  at  Paris  : 
a  comparison,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  little  to  the  point. 

A  curious  thing  about  the  squares  of  London  is  that  very  few  of 
them  are  square  at  all.  So  that,  to-day,  as  we  know  them,  they 
nearly  all  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  designation  on  that  lucus  a  non  lucendo 
principle  by  which  innumerable  Mount  Pleasants,  which  are  neither 
mounts  nor  pleasant,  exist,  and  which  is  responsible  for  '  groves, 
so-called  as  being  void  of  trees,'  as  Byron  sings.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
whatever  be  their  shape,  they  one  and  all  serve  as  the  lungs  which  are 
so  necessary  to  London  and  the  life  of  its  citizens. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  squares,  or,  at 
least,  the  most  important  of  them,  are  the  outcome  of  the  building 
activity  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries  :  Berkeley,  Grosvenor,  Hanover  and  Cavendish  Squares, 
and  those  on  the  Bedford  property,  were  all  formed  within  the  latter 
period ;  during  the  earlier  days,  St.  James's,  Leicester,  Soho,  Golden 
and  Red  Lion  Squares  were  brought  into  existence,  and  here  and 
there  in  the  City  are  to  be  found  some  of  an  earlier  genesis  still,  although 
these  may  be  regarded  as  exceptions ;  while  one  or  two  important 
ones,  like  Portman  Square,  and  those  on  the  Westminster  estate  in 
Belgravia,  date  from  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Since 
that  time,  however,  this  form  of  development  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  nowadays  the  ubiquitous  '  gardens '  have  taken  its  place. 

From  a  topographical  point  of  view  the  London  squares  are  as 
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interesting  as  any  part  of  the  City.  Those  in  the  East  are  faintly — 
sometimes  but  very  faintly — reminiscent  of  the  social  life  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  a  variety  of  extraneous  circumstances  have 
added  to  their  value  as  memorials  of  the  past. 

Charterhouse  Square  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  foundation 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  of  the  precincts  whereof  it  was  once  an 
integral  part.  Devonshire  Square  preserves  the  memory  of  one  of 
those  noble  palaces  which  once  extended  from  Charing  Cross  to  the 
heart  of  the  City,  and  of  which  the  last  to  be  demolished  was  the 
Northumberland  House  of  our  own  day.  Salisbury  Square  is  another 
example  of  '  Time's  destroying  hand,'  for  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
gardens  attached  to  that  Salisbury  House  where  once  the  Bishops  of 
Salisbury  lived  in  semi-regal  state.  St.  John's  Square  is  associated 
with  the  priory  of  St.  John  at  Clerkenwell,  of  which  the  ancient  gateway 
is  a  still  more  interesting  relic  ;  while  Finsbury  Square,  of  much  more 
recent  date,  is  an  example  of  that  building  development  which  brought 
Moorfields  into  line  with  the  residential  portions  of  the  City. 

With  all  these  squares,  as  with  those  in  the  West  End  of  the  town, 
the  names  of  illustrious  residents  are  indissolubly  connected.  Charter- 
house Square  is  thus  associated  with  merry  Sir  William  Davenant, 
when  he  set  up  a  playhouse  behind  old  Rutland  House,  which 
once  stood  in  its  precincts ;  and  good  Richard  Baxter,  when  he 
lived  and  died  in  his  lodgings  here.  Devonshire  House,  later 
known  as  '  Fisher's  Folly,'  with  its  memories  of  the  second  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  the  seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  Campbells, 
gives  Devonshire  Square  a  place  among  the  fashionable  quarters  of 
London  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  which  its  present-day 
commercial  aspect  is  sadly  at  variance.  Samuel  Richardson's  name 
is  closely  associated  with  Salisbury  Square,  where  he  combined  the 
double  calling  of  printer  and  author  (for  here  he  wrote  Pamela), 
and  where  he  dwelt  apparently  not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Mrs.  Richardson ;  and  where  Johnson  visited  him,  and  Goldsmith 
corrected  his  proofs.  The  name  of  that  egregious  bookseller 
Lackington  springs  to  the  mind  when  we  visit  Finsbury  Square, 
and  St.  John's  Square  is  eloquent  of  the  memory  of  Gilbert  Burnet, 
who  lived  and  died  in  a  house  on  its  western  side. 

The  great  squares  of  the  West  End  are  still  more  redolent  of  great 
names.  '  The  Princely  Chandos '  in  Cavendish  Square ;  the  royally 
favoured  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  in  that  of  St.  James's ;  Mrs. 
Montagu  in  the  great  house  in  Portman  Square  ;  the  great  Clive 
and  the  dilettante  Walpole  in  Berkeley  Square ;  the  bibliophilic 
Duke  of  Roxburghe  in  Hanover  Square ;  there  is  no  ending  to  them  ! 
Poets  and  painters,  statesmen  and  soldiers,  men  and  women,  famous 
and  infamous,  fashionable  and  eccentric,  have  all  left  some  gleam 
of  memory  to  play  fitfully  on  the  stones  of  London  squares.  If  their 
ghosts  wander  disconsolately  about  the  walks  in  those  central  gardens, 
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when  they  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  one  can  suppose  that  they 
find  little  essentially  different  from  what  they  were  accustomed  to 
see  in  the  days  of  their  beauty  and  splendour.  The  trees  will  have 
grown  over-much ;  the  surrounding  houses  here  and  there  will  have 
been  blatantly  rebuilt ;  commercialism  will  have  invaded  a  few  of  them ; 
but  all  will  be  found  by  such  revenants,  if  there  be  any,  essentially  the 
same  as  in  past  days.  At  any  rate,  there  is  apparently  little  need  for 
the  preserving  hand  of  authority  to  be  invoked  in  these  quarters. 
But  with  regard  to  the  smaller  squares  the  case  is  different.  Many 
of  these  never  possessed  the  central  gardens  which  we  to-day 
associate  with  a  square  ;  but  some  of  them  were  subsequently  taken 
over  by  various  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  converted  into 
those  little  green  patches  so  grateful  to  the  eye  when  one  examines 
a  plan  of  London.  Of  such  there  is  Pearson  Square  Garden  in  Ber- 
mondsey,  now  a  recreation  ground,  which  was  opened  to  the  public 
six  years  ago  ;  Bartholomew  Square,  converted  to  the  same  use  in 
1895 ;  Northampton  and  Wilmington  Squares  in  Finsbury,  which 
were  taken  over  in  1885  ;  Albion,  De  Beauvoir,  and  St.  Thomas' 
Square  Gardens,  all  in  Hackney ;  and  Barnsbury,  Canonbury,  and 
Edward  Squares  in  Islington ;  to  mention  but  a  tithe  of  the  open 
spaces  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  public  for  ever. 

Altogether  no  less  than  266  acres  of  open  space  were  thus  added 
permanently  to  London's  lungs.  But  the  record  of  the  London  County 
Council's  work  in  this  direction  far  out-distances  these  figures  ;  indeed, 
in  eighteen  years  of  its  existence  the  London  County  Council  has  in- 
creased its  open  spaces  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  ten,  embracing 
areas  varying,  as  in  the  case  of  Hainault  Forest,  from  805  acres  to  mere 
fractions  of  acres,  like  Highgate  Archway  Plot,  one-seventh  of  an  acre 
in  extent,  and  Little  Dorrit's  Playground,  which  is  not  much  larger. 

The  powers  enabling  the  Council  to  accomplish  this  good  work 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  Gardens  in  Towns  Protection 
Act,  which  was  passed  in  1863,  and  empowered  the  then  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  provide  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  such  gardens 
and  open  spaces  '  set  apart  for  the  private  use  of  residents  in  any 
square  or  other  public  place  which  might  become  neglected.' 

This  was  a  beginning,  but  it  did  not  go  very  far ;  nevertheless,  it 
was  a  decided  advance  on  the  condition  of  things  in  1855,  when  the 
Metropolitan  Board  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  '  any 
work  for  the  improvement  of  the  Metropolis  or  public  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof,'  and  when,  with  the  exception  of  the  parks, 
Kensington  Gardens  and  Primrose  Hill,  there  were  no  pleasure  grounds 
in  London  under  the  control  of  a  public  authority.1 

But,  after  all,  this  Act  of  1863  merely  preserved,  it  had  no  force  to 
acquire,  and  even  then  it  only  preserved  in  the  event  of  private  owner- 
ship proving  ineffectual  to  deal  with  private  property. 

1  See  London  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  published  by  the  London  County  Council, 
906. 
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Three  years  later  another  Act,  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Act, 
advanced  a  step  further,  and  had  for  its  object  the  preservation  and 
protection  for  the  public  of  the  forests  and  commons  around  London. 
So  far  as  it  went  this  was  a  most  important  piece  of  legislation ;  but  a 
further  Act,  passed  in  1873,  greatly  extended  the  powers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  empowering  it  to  purchase  any  saleable  rights  in 
commons,  with  a  view  to  preserving  such  places  intact  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  a  series  of  Acts,  known  as  the  Open  Spaces 
Acts,  passed  at  intervals  between  1877  and  1890,  became  law,  that  a 
really  appreciable  advance  was  made  in  legislation  affecting  the 
amenities  and  health  of  London,  as  embodied  in  the  open  spaces 
scattered  about  it.  These  Acts,  superseded  by  the  more  embracing 
Act  of  1906,  enabled  the  London  County  Council  not  only  to  preserve, 
but  to  acquire,  parks  and  lesser  areas,  in  conjunction  with  the  various 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  in  whose  jurisdiction  they  may  be. 

By  '  open  spaces '  is  indicated  '  any  land  whether  inclosed  or 
uninclosed,  on  which  there  are  no  buildings,  or  of  which  not  more 
than  one-twentieth  part  is  covered  with  buildings,  and  the  whole  or 
the  remainder  of  which  is  laid  out  as  a  garden  or  is  used  for  purposes 
of  recreation  or  lies  waste  and  unoccupied.' 2 

It  was  made  possible  by  other  powers  embodied  in  the  Act  of 
1906,  to  deal  in  a  similarly  comprehensive  way  with  disused  church- 
yards and  burial  grounds,  with  the  result  that  many  of  these  sorrowful 
spots  have  become  blessings  to  those  whose  lot  has  placed  them 
beyond  easy  access  to  ampler  and  brighter  places. 

The  boon  of  such  spots  is  the  more  obvious  when,  as  we  so  fre- 
quently find  them,  they  nestle  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rush  and  roar 
of  the  great  city.  If  we  but  picture  to  ourselves  the  dangers  environing 
old  age  and  extreme  youth  in  those  busy  thoroughfares,  we  shall 
have  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of  these  calm  resting-places  where  age 
can  afford  to  be  tranquil  and  childhood  unheeding. 

The  powers  which  enabled  the  London  County  Council  to  prevent 
buildings  from  being  erected  on  these  extinct  burial  grounds,  and 
thus  to  preserve  intact  the  clauses  of  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds 
Act  of  1884',  were  originally  derived  from  a  section  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  Act  of  the  following  year ;  and  by  later  enactments 
in  1897  and  1900,  the  Council  was  empowered,  subject,  in  the  cases  of 
consecrated  ground,  to  the  obtaining  of  a  faculty  of  course,  to  put  up 
such  erections  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  the  convenience  of 
those  frequenting  them  as  well  as  for  their  proper  management. 

From  such  small  open  spaces  to  the  large  tracts  of  common  ground 
around  London  which  have  been  preserved  for  all  time,  is  a  far  cry ; 
but  it  is  in  these  latter  that  many  people,  not  deeply  versed  in  the 

*  See  London  Parks  and  Open  Spaces,  published  by  the  London  County  Council, 
1906 
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question,  alone  recognise  the  great  work  of  preservation  that  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  going  on. 

The  dangers  environing  common  land  are  extensive  and  peculiar. 
In  those  early  days  of  '  immemorial  antiquity,'  as  Macaulay  would 
have  phrased  it,  such  land  was  owned  by  village  communities,  and 
when  individual  proprietorship  came  into  force,  such  uncultivated 
and  waste  ground  as  was  not  annexed  was  regarded  as  the  common 
property,  and  became  that  sort  of  no  man's  land,  which  an  absence 
of  title  makes  of  questionable  value.  Feudalism  determined  the 
matter  by  the  easy  method  of  cutting  the  Gordian  Knot ;  in  other 
words,  this  land  was  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  subject  to  right  of  pasturage,  &c.,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  ultimate  end  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
The  land  thus  held  became  less  valuable  than  that  owned  with  a  secure 
title,  and  sometimes  proprietors,  regardless  of  common  rights,  were 
found  ready  to  treat  with  such  as  might  require  such  property,  on  far 
easier  terms  than  they  would  have  done  for  portions  of  their  own 
unalienable  estates.  It  also  happened  that  portions  of  common  land 
were  occasionally  added  to  such  private  property,  and  thus  from  time 
to  time  large  tracts  were  cut  up  by  building  development  or  by  the 
permanent  ways  of  railroads. 

Only  in  time  to  save  some  of  them  and  to  prevent  the  further 
spoliation  of  others  already  ripe  for  attack,  was  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1865,  which  resulted  in  the 
passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Act  in  the  following  year,  and 
Blackheath  and  Bostall  Heath,  Tooting  Bee  Common,  and  Parson's 
Green,  to  mention  but  these,  were  thus  preserved  for  all  time  from  the 
devouring  hand  of  the  builder. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  control  of  the  London  County 
Council  extended  over  no  fewer  than  110  parks,  gardens,  churchyards, 
and  open  spaces,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  some  4950  odd  acres. 

This  is  a  proud  record,  but  the  open  spaces,  like  the  poor,  are  always 
with  us,  and  for  the  poor  their  preservation  means  more  than  those 
who  live  with  ample  square  gardens  before  their  windows  can  readily 
realise ;  but  there  are  also  other  considerations  that  it  behoves  the 
lover  of  London  to  remember :  often  the  retention  of  some  open  space 
means  the  protection  of  an  entire  neighbourhood  from  deterioration. 
Think  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  houses  in  Grosvenor  or  St. 
James's  Squares  if  the  speculator  had  power  to  erect  a  huge  block  of 
flats  or  a  monster  hotel  on  the  site  of  their  central  gardens,  and  chose 
to  exercise  that  power.  Lofty  buildings — sky-scrapers,  as  the  American 
in  his  picturesque  phraseology  names  them — are  to  be  deprecated  in 
no  place  more  than  in  London,  where  the  whole  scheme  of  develop- 
ment is  antagonistic  to  such  erections ;  and  by  certain  provisions  in 
the  Building  Act  the  danger  of  their  incursion  is  minimised  by  the 
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fact  that  height  is  dependent  on  surrounding  area,  and  the  com- 
parative tenuity  of  London's  streets  saves  the  situation  ;  but  certain 
open  spaces,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  large  garden  in  the  midst  of 
Edwardes  Square,  are  bereft  of  this  protection,  and  unless  strenuous 
efforts  are  made  to  preserve  them,  we  may  one  day  awake  to  find  the 
incongruity  of  anything  from  a  block  of  artisan  dwellings  to  a  gigantic 
hotel,  dwarfing  their  old-world  little  houses  and  blocking  out  the  sky 
from  their  exiguous  windows.  The  owners  of  other  London  squares 
would  be  well  advised,  for  civic  as  well  as  interested  reasons,  to  join 
in  any  movement  that  might  help  to  save  their  own  property  from  the 
blight  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

While  London  can  spread  to  the  North  and  to  the  West  without 
the  restraining  ramparts  which  make  Paris  perforce  place  layer  upon 
layer  of  humanity  within  her  walls,  surely  we  should  try  to  protect 
from  depredation  every  square  inch  that  enterprise  or  commercialism 
would  try  to  wrest  from  our  grasp. 

If  our  descendants  have  causes  of  complaint  against  the  administra- 
tion of  our  stewardship  in  such  matters,  let  them  not  be  able  to  say, 
as  we  have  had,  alas  !  too  much  reason  to  say  : 

'  This  once  was  meadow-land.  .  .  .  The  blame  ? 
Man,  like  a  fallen  angel,  came  ; 
Where  his  foot  pressed  it  seared  and  slew, 
And  this  grey  fungus  rose  in  shame.' 

I  have  said  that  the  dominant  idea  of  open  spaces  as  adjuncts  to 
the  better  class  of  private  houses  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but  the  central  gardens  of  the  squares  to-day  present  a  very  different 
appearance  from  what  they  did  not  only  when  first  formed,  but  for 
many  a  long  year  after. 

If  we  examine  old  prints  we  shall  find  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
central  gardens  were  either  laid  out  in  mathematically  correct  flower- 
beds, or  if  planted  with  trees,  the  latter  were  placed  in  those  formal 
rows  which  we  associate  with  the  Holland  of  two  centuries  ago. 

This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  old  views  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
where  the  central  garden  is  laid  out  in  a  small  square  lawn,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  the  statue  of  George  the  First,  surrounded 
by  flower-beds  arranged  in  an  elaborate  but  formal  pattern.  So,  too, 
in  Soho  Square  and  Leicester  Square,  the  gardens  of  which  consist  of 
grass  plots,  planted  with  a  few  trees  at  measured  distances,  and  inter- 
sected by  paths. 

Some  did  not  even  aim  at  any  landscape  gardening  at  all,  and  the 
wooden  palings  enclosing  the  central  gardens  of  St.  James's,3  Hanover 
and  Golden  Squares,  guard  nothing  better  than  mere  empty  spaces, 

5  At  an  earlier  date  a  circular  piece  of  water  surrounded  by  an  octagonal  enclosure 
formed  tbe  central  garden  of  St.  James's  Square.  Even  in  1812  this  garden  contained 
no  trees  or  shrubs. 
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in  the  latter  cases  planted  with  grass,  in  the  former  simply  gravelled 
over.  The  shapes  of  these  central  gardens  greatly  varied — some  of 
them  were  square,  some  oblong,  some  octagonal ;  but  whatever  their 
shape,  none  of  them,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  in  Red  Lion 
and  Charterhouse  Squares,  appear  to  have  been  planted  with  a  view  to 
affording  shade  or  refreshment  for  the  eye,  but  simply  in  formal  arrange- 
ments of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  if  it  had  been  attempted  to  transfer  to 
them  something  of  the  architectural  mannerism  of  the  houses  surround- 
ing them. 

In  this  respect,  however,  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place,  for 
they  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  shady  gardens,  forming  delightful 
masses  of  verdure  when  seen  down  the  vistas  of  some  of  the  adjacent 
streets.  There  the  plane,  London's  own  particular  tree,  flourishes  ; 
there  the  blackbird's  tune  may  sometimes  be  heard ;  there  the  eye 
may  rest  from  the  monotony  of  bricks  and  mortar  ;  there  the  thankful 
heart  may  for  a  time  rejoice. 

If  those  who  can  enjoy  the  country  when  they  will  are  thus  solaced, 
what  are  we  to  guess  the  feelings  may  be  of  those  whose  fate  binds 
them  fast  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  in  the  midst  of  the  city's  tur- 
moil, when  they  can  snatch  for  a  moment  a  brief  interspace  from 
trouble  or  weariness  in  those  open  spaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  best 
evidence  there  is  that  '  we  are  not  cotton-spinners  all '  ? 

E.  BERESFORD  CHANCELLOR. 
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IF,  as  appears,  the  British  democracy  proposes  to  interest  itself 
actively  in  the  affairs  of  India,  it  will  surely  insist  upon  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  definite  line  of  policy  for  the  opportunism  which,  in  the 
hands  of  experienced  officials,  has  hitherto  directed  the  course  of 
government.  To  look  no  further  ahead  than  the  question  of  the 
hour,  and  to  decide  each  question  with  reference,  not  to  a  programme 
of  hopes  for  the  distant  future,  but  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
present  occasion,  may  provide  for  the  needs  of  practical  administra- 
tion ;  but  it  in  no  way  meets  the  aspirations,  or  accords  with  the  possi- 
bilities, of  Parliamentary  Government,  which  will  certainly  claim, 
for  guidance  in  debate,  some  definite  prospect  of  future  possibilities 
— some  assumptions  which  can  be  used  as  tests  of  the  propriety  or 
suitability  of  particular  measures.  The  opportunist  may  be  re- 
proached for  his  limited  horizon ;  but  he  often  sees  clearly  because 
he  sees  narrowly,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that,  during  the 
half-century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Mutiny,  India  has  made 
great  material  progress  under  an  administration  which  has  held 
that  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Crime  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  successfully  repressed,  and  such  organised  forms  of  it 
as  *  thuggee '  have  been  entirely  extirpated.  A  Penal  Code  which 
was  much  in  advance  of  popular  morality  has  been  accepted  as  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  though  its  acceptance  is  as  yet  not  final, 
and  it  is  certain,  for  instance,  that '  suttee  '  would  revive  if  our  criminal 
law  was  withdrawn.  An  elaborate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence  has 
been  evolved ;  there  is  much  litigation,  and  a  large  and  prosperous 
body  of  lawyers.  We  have  endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  success, 
to  secure  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  against  oppression  by  his  landlord. 
Education  of  a  literary  kind  is  widespread ;  a  knowledge  of  English 
is  eagerly  desired,  and  many  thousands  of  men  have  become  well 
versed  in  English  literature  and  science.  The  services  of  private 
individuals  have  been  enlisted  for  the  administration,  in  Committee, 
of  local  affairs,  with,  in  urban  areas,  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Irri- 
gation works  on  an  enormous  scale  have  conserved  and  distributed 
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the  water  supply,  to  the  great  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
and  the  protection  of  millions  from  risk  of  famine.  The  country  has 
been  covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  roads,  and  telegraph  wires  ; 
a  large  trade,  inland  and  sea-borne,  has  developed ;  and  in  a  few 
centres  mills  have  grown  up  in  such  numbers  as  seriously  to  compete 
with  the  spindles  and  looms  of  Lancashire  and  Dundee.  There  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  material  resources  of  the  people,  and 
particularly  in  the  wages  of  labour. 

No  doubt,  it  may  be  said,  this  list  of  achievements  counts  for  a 
good  deal ;  but  how  far  has  British  rule  succeeded  in  developing  the 
moral,  social  and  civic  aspirations,  lacking  which  a  dull  and  lifeless 
humanity  may  submit  to  be  improved,  but  cannot  hope  for  self- 
improvement  ?  In  this  matter  we  can  produce  no  such  catalogue 
of  successes.  Fifty  years  is,  however,  a  very  short  period  of  novitiate 
for  a  country  fast-bound  in  prejudices  which  are  rooted  in  religion 
and  hardened  by  immemorial  custom — a  country  which  is  divided 
against  itself,  not  so  much  because  it  consists  of  diverse  regions  each 
inhabited  by  a  people  distinct  in  race  and  in  language,  but  because 
each  of  these  peoples  is,  in  fact,  a  compost  of  separate  nations,  which 
are  intermixed  on  the  soil,  but  pursue  entirely  separate  existences. 
This  is,  for  practical  purposes,  the  true  aspect  of  the  caste  system. 
The  castes  which  differentiate  the  population  of  an  Indian  province 
are  almost  as  distinct,  one  from  the  other,  as  the  Jews  of  Odessa 
are  from  their  Russian  fellow-citizens.  This  is  a  condition  of  Indian 
society  the  significance  of  which  is  not  always  realised.  The  Jew 
and  the  Russian  may  unite  against  an  unpopular  governor ;  but 
he  is  sanguine  indeed  who  can  conceive  that  they  could,  under 
present  circumstances,  speedily  develop  a  corporate  life,  or  that, 
if  temporarily  joined  in  hostility  to  the  Government,  they  will  not 
drift  apart  when  the  object  of  their  hostility  is  removed.  Add  to 
these  prejudices  and  antipathies  a  number  of  forces  which  merely 
wait  an  opportunity  to  flood  the  country  with  disorder,  and  it  is 
small  wonder  that  those  who  know  India  best  should  be  least  moved 
by  a  spirit  of  prophecy  for  her  future. 

It  is  said  of  the  late  Amir  of  Afghanistan  that  when  a  bundle  of 
reports  on  the  subject  of  plague  prevention  was  sent  him  by  the 
Viceroy  (in  the  days  before  the  discovery  of  the  rat  flea)  he  replied 
that,  having  regard  to  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  medical 
opinions  expressed,  it  seemed  best  to  maintain  our  trust  in  Almighty 
God.  In  somewhat  similar  circumstances  Indian  administrators  have 
been  content  to  dispose  of  the  day's  work  without  taking  thought 
for  the  morrow ;  and  it  is  probable  that  for  many  years  to  come  this 
will  remain  the  safest  of  attitudes  on  Indian  questions.  But  it  is  not 
an  attitude  that  will  commend  itself  to  a  democracy  which  will  not 
wash  its  hands  of  Indian  affairs  before  acquitting  its  conscience  ;  the 
Indian  Government  may  shortly  be  compelled  to  abandon  ephemeral 
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remedies,  and  to  adopt  a  definite  course  of  treatment,  and  there  is 
excuse  for  my  temerity  in  suggesting  lines  upon  which  that  course 
might  be  devised. 

It  is  always  possible  to  cut  a  knot,  and  the  simplest  means  of  dis- 
missing our  responsibilities  would  be  to  evacuate  the  country.  There 
are  many  who  hold  that  we  should  never  have  entered  it,  and  that 
our  star  would  have  done  better  to  guide  us  to  more  temperate  countries 
in  another  continent.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  burden  of  the 
East  is  upon  us  ;  and  no  one  who  is  not  insensible  to  human  misery 
would  seriously  advise  us  to  throw  it  down  as  the  bait  for  a  sanguinary 
scramble.  Nor  will  the  thoughtful  politician  disagree  with  Mr.  Morley's 
conclusion  that  for  some  time  to  come  British  executive  authority 
must  be  paramount.  The  problem  before  us  is,  while  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  that  authority,  to  invigorate  the  character  of  the 
people,  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  a  collective  spirit  which  will  gradually 
dissolve  the  antipathies  of  caste,  and  animate  social  reform,  and  to 
minister  to  a  wholesome  pride  by  demonstrating  that  the  control 
of  public  affairs  is  not  limited  to  Englishmen  for  the  sake  of  English* 
men,  but  that  Indian  voices  will  gain  wider  admission  to  council,  and 
Indian  hands  to  office,  as  it  becomes  evident  that  this  development 
will  result  in  no  weakening  of  the  bonds  of  Empire,  and  in  no  very 
serious  loss  of  administrative  efficiency. 

The  ardent  reformer  has  scant  respect  for  human  nature,  believing 
that  impulses  which  are  out  of  accord  with  his  Utopia  will  evaporate 
under  the  influence  of  the  Utopian  atmosphere.  But  he  will  not  deny 
that  the  prospects  of  a  political  change  are  improved  if  it  appeals 
to  the  feelings  of  mankind,  and  is  endorsed  by  sentiment  as  well  as 
by  understanding.  Now  amongst  the  sentiments  which  affect  the 
Indian  character  there  are  two  which  might  be  of  great  use  to  the 
statesman,  but  which  have  hitherto  been  turned  to  small  account. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  homeland— in  the  area 
which  is  defined  by  a  common  history,  a  common  language,  and  a 
general  similarity  of  dress,  manners,  and  customs.  Compared  with 
the  provinces  into  which  India  is  now  subdivided,  these  areas  are 
generally  of  small  extent ;  and  it  is  true  of  India  as  of  Europe,  that 
feelings  of  patriotism  gain  force  by  circumscription,  and  are  apt  to 
become  vague  and  nebulous  amidst  the  multitudinous  interests  of  a 
very  large  population.  Behar  and  Orissa  are  tracts  which  are  governed 
merely  as  subdivisions  of  the  province  of  Bengal.  Their  inhabitants 
differ  in  language,  manners,  and  past  history  from  the  Bengalis,  and 
have  of  recent  years  manifested  a  very  clear  determination  to  preserve 
their  distinctive  character.  Their  apprehensions  of  becoming  lost 
amidst  the  huge  population  of  Bengal  have  sharpened  feelings  of 
jealousy  against  the  Bengalis,  and  popular  opinion  would  endorse  very 
strongly  the  exclusion  of  '  Bengali  foreigners '  from  the  local  public 
services.  An  association  of  the  people  of  Orissa  has  for  some  time 
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past  pleaded. for  the  union  of  all  the  Uriyas  under  a  single  government. 
These  people  lie  on  the  border  land  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  have  been  divided  between  the  three  provinces,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  refuse  sympathy  to  their  desire  for  reunion.  The  people 
of  Assam  are  distinctly  antipathetic  to  their  neighbours  of  Bengal ; 
they  disliked  the  union  of  Assam  with  Eastern  Bengal,  and  were 
conciliated  only  by  the  prospect  of  gaining  representation  upon  a 
Legislative  Council.  Thirty  years  ago  Oudh  was  a  separate  province  : 
although  generally  similar  in  language  to  the  surrounding  districts 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  it  differed  in  history  and  in  its 
land  tenures,  and  its  amalgamation  with  these  provinces  was  strongly 
resented.  Popular  feeling  was  appeased  by  the  promise  that  Lucknow 
should  be  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  part  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  knowledge  that,  when  this  point  was  conceded, 
Lucknow  would  gain  reputation  at  the  expense  of  Allahabad.  This 
has  actually  been  the  case,  and  the  people  of  Allahabad  feel  its  decline 
very  greatly.  Delhi  and  Agra — once  centres  of  empire — have  been 
degraded  to  the  position  of  outlying  towns.  But  their  history  is 
remembered  in  the  districts  that  surround  them,  and  their  restora- 
tion as  capitals  would  be  very  popular.  These  illustrations  are  all 
drawn  from  Upper  India,  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted.  But  they  could  be  multiplied  from  experience  in  the 
central  and  southern  provinces  ;  and,  generally,  it  may  be  taken 
that  a  spirit  of  local  Catholicism  is  alive  and  is  increasing — a  spirit 
which,  if  stimulated,  might  in  time  lead  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
across  the  narrow  limits  of  the  family  and  the  caste,  and  might  en- 
gender feelings  of  patriotism  which  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
loyalty  to  the  Empire  and  to  the  Royal  Line  at  its  head. 

The  second  of  the  sentiments  to  which  I  am  referring  is  that  of 
loyalty  to  the  person  as  opposed  to  the  State.  The  Oriental  attaches 
small  importance  to  the  intentions  of  Government,  experience  having 
taught  him  that  their  effects  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are 
carried  into  practice  ;  long  periods  of  past  misrule  have  led  him  to 
expect  little  from  those  that  are  set  over  him,  and  he  acknowledges 
with  almost  affectionate  regard  the  efforts  of  those  who,  having  (in 
his  ideas)  the  right  to  be  tyrannical,  show  themselves  to  be  interested 
in  his  well-being,  and  anxious  to  secure  him  from  being  injured  by  the 
irregular  working  of  the  machine  of  State.  Fortunately  for  the 
Empire,  the  majority  of  British  officials  have  deserved  his  esteem  ; 
and  the  history  of  India  is  in  great  measure  a  record  of  the  influence 
of  individuals.  The  personal  loyalty  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Mutiny  is  at  least  as  surprising  as  the  wave  of  disaffection  which  it 
ineffectually  opposed.  And,  coming  to  more  recent  times,  there  are 
few  Anglo-Indian  officers — civil  or  military — who  cannot  cite  from 
their  reminiscences  striking  instances  of  the  effect  of  personal  influence 
in  composing  quarrels,  enlisting  assistance,  and  in  smoothing  the 
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introduction  of  changes.  Personal  feelings  of  regard  can  withstand 
the  fever  of  political  excitement ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  bitterly 
condemn  the  British  Government  maintain  cordial  relations  with 
some  of  its  officials  with  whom  they  have  been  brought  into  contact 
in  earlier  days.  There  are  few  things  which  prejudice  the  success  of 
our  rule  more  severely  than  the  frequent  transfers  of  officers  from  one 
post  to  another,  to  serve  the  interests  of  promotion  or  the  exigencies 
of  furlough.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  province  in  which  British 
rule  is  most  sharply  criticised — Bengal — is  that  in  which  British 
officials  are,  and  have  always  been,  least  in  evidence.  In  Bengal  not 
only  is  the  executive  stafi  much  weaker  than  elsewhere  in  proportion 
to  population :  the  Indian  element  on  the  stafi  is  exceptionally  strong. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  concentrate  in  this  province  the  Indians 
who  pass  by  competition  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

The  existing  arrangement  of  provincial  governments,  and  the 
form  of  these  governments,  are  generally  out  of  accord  with  these 
sentiments — may,  indeed,  be  judged  as  directly  opposed  to  them. 
Moreover,  they  obstruct  by  needless  difficulties  the  gradual  admission 
of  Indians  to  greater  weight  in  State  councils,  and  more  responsible 
employment  in  State  service.  Burma  excluded,  the  greater  part 
of  British  India  is  divided  into  six  large  provinces,  comparable  in  area 
and  population  with  the  large  countries  of  Europe.  Two  of  these 
provinces,  Bengal  and  the  United  Provinces,  contain  more  inhabitants 
than  the  British  Isles,  and  rank  in  this  respect  with  Austria-Hungary  ; 
a  third,  Madras,  compares  with  Prussia ;  a  fourth,  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Assam,  with  Italy  ;  and  each  of  the  two  others,  Bombay  and  the 
Punjab,  includes  as  large  a  population  as  Spain.  The  limits  of  these 
provinces  coincide  with  none  of  the  geographical,  historical,  or  lin- 
guistic divisions  of  India.  Thus,  the  provinces  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
each  include  three  distinct  peoples,  speaking  entirely  different  lan- 
guages. The  population  of  the  province  of  Bengal  is,  as  already  indi- 
cated, similarly  heterogeneous.  The  three  large  towns  of  the  Punjab — 
Multan,  Lahore,  and  Delhi — represent  tracts  differing  widely  in  history 
and  conditions,  in  which  a  multitude  of  dialects  group  themselves 
round  two  distinct  languages.  In  the  United  Provinces  conditions 
are  more  uniform ;  but  that  portion  of  them  which  is  constituted  by 
Oudh  has  enjoyed,  and  is  proud  of,  an  individuality  of  its  own,  and  the 
towns  of  Agra  and  Allahabad  are  the  centres  of  distinct  historical 
sentiments.  Not  only  are  the  existing  provinces  heterogeneous 
collections  of  different  nationalities  :  in  some  cases  their  limits  actually 
break  up  national  identity.  Thus,  the  Uriyas,  the  Mahrattas,  and 
the  Canarese  are  each  distributed  between  two  local  governments. 
Presidencies  and  provinces  were  formed,  as  chance  befell,  of  areas 
unassorted  from  the  jumble  of  conquest ;  but  no  better  arrangement 
could  well  have  been  devised  for  the  atrophy  of  a  spirit  of  affection 
for  the  homeland.  Aspirations  which,  f ocussed,  might  have  stimulated 
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the  pride  that  leads  to  self-improvement,  have,  in  vague  diffusion, 
hurled  themselves  against  the  British  supremacy. 

The  administration  of  each  of  these  provinces  centres  in  a  Governor 
(or  Lieutenant-Governor)  assisted  in  Bombay  and  Madras  by  two 
Councillors,  whose  functions  extend  to  all  departments  of  State, 
and  in  the  other  provinces  by  high  officials,  of  councillor  rank,  who  are 
specially  charged  with  the  control  of  Revenue  business.  Through  the 
whole  area  of  the  province  the  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  each  department — the  police,  jails,  sanitation,  public  works,  forests, 
and  so  forth — is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  departmental  chief.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  responsibilities  of  government  are  distributed 
not  by  areas  but  by  subjects  ;  and  that  each  of  the  higher  State  officials 
is  expected  to  exercise  control  throughout  the  whole  of  the  province 
in  the  particular  matters  that  are  entrusted  to  him.  The  smallest 
of  these  provinces  covers  the  area  of  England  and  Scotland ;  the 
largest  is  considerably  more  extensive  than  the  British  Isles.  It  is 
needless  to  labour  the  point  that  a  single  officer  cannot  effectually 
use  his  authority  over  so  large  a  stretch  of  country,  or  even,  during 
the  brief  span  of  official  service,  gain  more  than  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  its  various  conditions.  It  suffices  to  imagine  the  police 
force  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  entrusted  to  the  direction  of 
a  single  Inspector-General.  Men  whose  work  extends  over  100,000 
square  miles  can  obviously  make  but  hurried  tours  of  inspection  ; 
they  can  see  but  little  for  themselves,  and  must  control  their  sub- 
ordinates for  the  most  part  through  the  post  office,  to  the  great  mul- 
tiplication of  letters  and  reports.  To  the  people,  Governors,  Members 
of  Council,  and  Heads  of  Departments  are  generally  names  and  nothing 
more,  and  their  personal  influence  must  be  of  the  slightest.  Here, 
again,  there  has  been  a  sacrifice,  not  only  of  administrative  efficiency, 
but  of  a  sentiment — that  of  personal  loyalty — which  exercises  so 
steadying  an  influence  upon  Oriental  minds. 

It  would  thus  be  in  the  interests  of  popular  advancement,  of 
stability,  and  of  efficiency  were  these  large  provinces  broken  up  into 
smaller  units,  each  under  a  Chief  more  accessible — and  less  highly  paid 
— than  a  Governor,  and  each  with  an  Advisory  and  Legislative  Council 
of  its  own.  In  forming  the  new  units  more  regard  should  be  paid  to 
similarity  of  language,  of  customs,  and  of  sentiment  than  to  standards 
of  area  and  population  ;  but  there  should  be  an  endeavour  to  limit  the 
population  of  each  province  to  a  maximum  of  about  twelve  millions. 
Madras  would  be  split  up  into  three  portions,  for  the  Telugu,  the  Tamil, 
and  the  Canarese  population,  the  latter  with  the  Canarese  who  are  now 
included  in  Bombay.  The  Uriya  population  of  Madras  would  be 
amalgamated  with  the  Uriyas  of  Bengal.  The  Bombay  Presidency 
would  also  constitute  three  provinces,  the  Mahrattas  (including  those 
of  the  Berars),  the  Guzeratis  and  Sindh,  the  latter  being  increased  by 
the  addition  of  some  of  the  districts  round  Multan.  The  Punjab 
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(which  has  already  lost  its  frontier  districts)  would  cut  up  into  two 
provinces,  centring,  respectively,  at  Lahore  and  at  Delhi,  the  Delhi 
government  taking  over  the  adjacent  districts  of  the  Meerut  division. 
In  the  United  Provinces  Oudh  would  regain  its  position  as  a  separate 
government ;  the  remainder  of  the  province  might  be  distributed 
between  Agra  and  Allahabad.  It  may  be  urged  that  these  capitals 
would  not  be  centrally  situated  ;  but  railways  and  the  telegraph  have 
reduced  this  consideration  to  minor  importance.  In  the  province  of 
Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa  would  each  be  endowed  with  a  government  of 
its  own,  the  remaining  area,  including  most  of  the  districts  which  have 
been  transferred  to  the  new  province,  being  distributed  into  two 
provinces.  In  population  these  would  be  considerably  the  largest  in 
India,  but  Eastern  Bengal  and  Western  Bengal  represent  the  only 
existing  local  peculiarities,  and  any  further  subdivision  would  be 
out  of  accord  with  popular  sentiment.  The  province  of  Assam  would 
be  reconstituted,  with  the  addition  of  the  port  of  Chittagong  and 
the  country  round  it.  Like  the  Central  Provinces,  it  would  include 
two  very  different  types  of  plains — population,  and  large  stretches  of 
hill  country.  In  the  interests  of  homogeneity  the  Mahratta  districts 
of  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  Bengali  districts  of  Assam  should  be 
formed  into  separate  provinces,  with  the  addition,  respectively,  of 
Berar  and  the  Chittagong  country.  But  both  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Assam  have  prospered  greatly  under  their  Chief  Commissioners, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  disintegrate  them.  Burma 
would  naturally  fall  into  two  provinces — Upper  and  Lower.  So 
recast,  the  seven  large  provinces  of  British  India  (including  Burma) 
would  be  split  up  into  eighteen  separate  States. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  entirely  alter  the  map  of  India.  But 
we  are  assuming  that  the  radical  character  of  a  reform  would  be  no 
bar  to  its  adoption,  and  it  might  be  claimed  that  the  new  arrange- 
ment would  involve  no  untried  principles  of  policy.  For  there  have 
always  been  some  small  provinces  administered  by  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner, who,  with  little  more  than  half  the  emoluments  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  exercises  practically  all  the  authority  of  the 
latter.  Oudh  was  such  a  province  until  thirty  years  ago.  So  was 
Assam  until  it  was  recently  yoked  with  Eastern  Bengal.  The  Central 
Provinces  still  exist  on  this  footing.  And  during  Lord  Curzon's 
Viceroyalty  the  districts  of  the  Afghan  frontier  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Punjab,  and  grouped  into  a  separate  Chief  Commissionership, 
because  experience  had  shown  that  when  merged  in  a  large  province 
they  could  not  be  given  the  attention  which  their  political  interests 
required.  This  readjustment  gave  official  recognition  to  an  opinion 
which  is  widely  held  in  India — that  in  the  comparatively  small  area 
of  a  Chief  Commissionership  local  needs  are  better  cared  for  than 
under  the  more  dignified  but  more  remote  control  of  the  larger  govern- 
ments. A  long  experience  in  both  small  and  large  provinces  enables 
me  emphatically  to  endorse  this  conclusion.  The  headquarters  of  the 
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large  provinces  may  be  infinitely  more  imposing;  but  the  country 
districts  suffer  neglect.  The  district  officers  lose  influence — almost 
identity — amidst  a  crowd  of  officials,  and  are  unable  to  press  effec- 
tually the  special  needs  of  their  people.  Returning  from  a  long  service 
in  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  charge  of  the  district  of  Allahabad — the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Provinces — I  was  struck  by  the  inferiority 
of  village  communications,  schools  and  dispensaries,  almost  within 
sight  of  Government  House.  A  native  friend  explained  it  by  a 
proverb  :  '  It  is  dark  immediately  under  the  lamp.'  Chief  Com- 
missionerships  have  hitherto  not  been  endowed  with  Legislative 
Councils,  and  have  accordingly  suffered  in  popular  esteem.  But  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  in  the  nature  of  things  why  Councils  should 
not  be  established  in  them,  and  their  equipment  with  Councils  is  an 
essential  feature  of  these  suggestions.  If,  as  is  possible,  there  should 
be  an  idea  that  a  province  would  lose  prestige  by  changing  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  for  a  Chief  Commissioner,  there  would  be  no 
insuperable  objection  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  higher  title. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  large  seaport  cities  of  Calcutta,  Bombay 
and  Madras  would  not  rest  content  with  a  share  of  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner's attention.  Why  should  not  each  of  these  constitute  a 
separate  local  government,  each  city  having  a  Chief  Commissioner  and 
a  Council  of  its  own  ?  It  is  hardly  a  descent  to  the  level  of  Hamburg  ; 
and  there  is  a  positive  advantage  in  isolating  the  administration  of 
these  seaports  from  that  of  the  interior.  Their  circumstances  are 
entirely  dissimilar  to  those  of  up-country  districts,  and  it  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  rural  interests  suffer  in  the  conflict.  The  contrast 
between  the  magnificence  of  Calcutta  or  Bombay  and  the  squalor  of 
the  country  which  lies  beyond  them  must  have  struck  the  attention 
of  every  intelligent  traveller.  The  provinces  from  which  these  capitals 
would  be  withdrawn  could  without  difficulty  find  headquarters  else- 
where. For  Madras,  Vizagapatam  and  Trichinopoly;  for  Bombay, 
Poona  and  Ahmadabad ;  and  for  Bengal,  Murshidabad  and  Dacca 
immediately  suggest  themselves. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  granting  that  the  multiplication  of  pro- 
vincial governments  would  stimulate  public  spirit,  and  would  provide 
an  environment  in  which  feelings  of  personal  loyalty  could  grow  and 
fructify,  how  would  it  assist  us  in  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the 
Indian  community  for  a  louder  voice  in  council  and  a  more  liberal 
share  of  public  office  ?  There  are  now  seven  Provincial  Councils,  and 
this  number  is  left  unchanged  by  the  reforms  which  have  lately  been 
announced  by  Mr.  Morley.  My  suggestions  would  increase  the  number 
to  twenty-two.  And  it  is  obvious  that  natives  of  the  country  would 
have  a  far  better  prospect  of  receiving  high  appointments  in  a  large 
number  of  small  provinces  than  in  a  small  number  of  large  ones. 
From  the  office  of  Chief  Commissioner  downwards  there  would  be  more 
openings  for  Indians  of  ability  ;  and  office  would  involve  a  lesser  strain 
upon  energy  and  resourcefulness.  Moreover,  it  would  be  far  easier 
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than  at  present  to  regulate  the  employment  of  Indians  in  high  office 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
smaller  provinces  might,  at  no  very  distant  date,  be  largely  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  The  rendition  of  Mysore  to  native  hands  has 
not  been  a  disappointing  experiment. 

The  increase  in  .the  expenditure  upon  official  salaries  would  not 
be  very  considerable.  The  emoluments  of  a  Lieutenant-Go vernor 
would  provide  for  two  Chief  Commissioners,  and  members  of  Council 
and  of  the  Revenue  Boards  now  draw  salaries  which  are  generally 
equal  to,  or  in  excess  of,  a  Chief  Commissioner's  remuneration.  A 
redistribution  of  offices  would  provide  Chief  Commissioners  for  all 
the  new  provinces,  and  the  only  additional  appointments  required 
would  be  for  the  seaports,  in  each  of  which  there  is  at  present  a  highly 
paid  Commissioner,  whose  post  could  be  absorbed.  Experience  in 
Assam  has  shown  that  the  intermediary  agency  of  a  Commissioner 
might  be  dispensed  with  in  some  of  the  smaller  provinces.  District 
charges  and  all  the  subordinate  machinery  of  government  would 
remain  practically  unchanged.  Heads  of  departments  would  be 
multiplied.  But  they  would  be  remunerated  on  a  lower  scale  than  now 
rules  in  the  large  provinces.  And  the  impossible  burden  of  existing 
charges  has  entailed  in  most  departments  the  employment  of  deputies, 
whose  transfer  would  provide  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  posts. 

It  may  be  apprehended,  that  when  split  up  into  small  cadres,  the 
superior  public  services  would  not  provide  for  the  regular  promotion 
of  their  officers.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  has  actually  been  expe- 
rienced in  Chief  Commissionerships,  and  has  been  held  by  some  to 
turn  the  balance  against  them.  But  it  only  afiects  the  services  which 
are  ordinarily  reserved  for  Europeans.  These  services  were  formally 
imperialised  several  years  ago,  and  their  officers  are  in  theory  liable 
to  transfer  from  one  province  to  another  should  a  transfer  be  needed 
in  order  to  equalise  promotion.  It  is  of  advantage  that  the  staff 
of  a  province  should  include  men  who  have  gained  experience  in  other 
fields  ;  but  transfers  may  involve  a  most  serious  waste  of  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  acquired  by  individual  officers — especially  when  there 
is  a  change  of  vernacular — and  it  is  very  undesirable  that  they  should 
be  of  frequent  occurrence.  Occasions  for  them  would  seldom  arise 
were  the  remuneration  of  officers,  holding  other  than  special  appoint- 
ments, made  dependent,  not  upon  their  promotion  up  the  steps  of  a 
graded  service,  but  upon  length  of  service — if,  in  fact,  the  arrangement 
that  was  adopted,  to  meet  a  similar  difficulty,  for  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  Army  was  substituted  for  the  '  regimental '  system  on  which 
the  Civil  Services  are  now  organised.  There  is  little  ground  for 
fearing  that  with  provinces  smaller  but  more  numerous  than  they  are 
at  present  there  would  be  a  decline  in  popularity  of  the  Indian  Services. 
A  few  special  prizes  would  disappear  ;  but  the  horizon  open  to  ambition 
would  gain  in  breadth  what  it  loses  in  elevation,  since  there  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  posts  which  suffice  to  satisfy  reasonable 
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aspirations.  There  are  few  Lieutenant-Governors  who  have  pre- 
viously held  the  office  of  Chief  Commissioner  who  do  not  look  back 
to  their  less  exalted  days  as  the  happiest  and  most  useful  of  their 
service. 

These  changes  would  not  affect  the  constitution  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  Councils,  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive. Would  the  control  of  so  large  a  number  of  provinces  be  altogether 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  supreme  authority  ?  Interference  in  details 
to  the  extent  now  practised  would  be  impossible  ;  but  this  disability 
would  in  itself  be  an  advantage.  India  is  admittedly  suffering  from 
an  over-centralising  of  authority,  and  the  Supreme  Government 
could  effectively  direct  a  confederacy  of  States  in  matters  of  strategy 
so  long  as  it  did  not  occupy  itself  unduly  with  tactical  details.  The 
multiplication  of  local  governments  would  be  the  strongest  and  most 
permanent  measure  of  decentralisation  that  could  be  devised. 

Would  not  this  carving  up  of  provinces — this  removal  of  land- 
marks— be  disliked  by  the  people,  and  engender  such  trouble  as  has 
been  experienced  over  the  partition  of  Bengal  ?  When  its  aims  are 
understood  to  be  that  local  sentiment  should  be  reinforced,  that  the 
people  should  gain  influence  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs, 
that  the  capable  should  be  afforded  a  wider  prospect  of  Government 
service  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  homes,  and  that  the  English 
officers  of  the  Government  should  personally  be  better  known  to  the 
people,  it  would,  I  believe,  generally  be  welcomed  by  all  except  the 
advanced  '  Nationalist '  party.  Indeed,  some  of  the  new  provinces 
would  be  accepted  as  the  realisation  of  hopes  already  strongly  ex- 
pressed. Apart  from  feelings  which  are  localised  to  Calcutta,  the  un- 
popularity of  the  partition  of  Bengal  arose  very  largely  from  its  effect 
in  attaching  a  section  of  the  Bengalis  to  a  province — Assam — which 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  despise  as  backward,  whose  inhabitants 
dislike  the  Bengalis,  and  are  regarded  by  the  Bengalis  as  inferior  in 
race,  manners,  and  intelligence.  A  mere  division  of  Bengal  between 
two  co-ordinate  governments  would  not  have  excited  nearly  so  much 
irritation,  though  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  resented  by  the 
Hindu  leaders  of  Calcutta.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to 
expect  that  the  '  Nationalist '  party  would  fall  in  with  a  reform  which 
would  inevitably  lessen  its  influence.  Outside  Bengal — and  indeed 
outside  Calcutta — this  party  is  not  of  great  strength,  in  numbers  or 
position,  and  its  attitude  is  coloured  very  largely  by  the  ambitions 
of  the  Bengali  community.  The  Bengalis  are  fully  conscious  of  their 
intelligence,  and  aspire  to  be  the  '  tchinoviks '  of  India — to  annex 
court-room  tables  and  office  desks  throughout  the  country.  The 
patronage  of  British  officers  has  given  them  footholds  in  many  pro- 
vinces, and  once  admitted  they  work  for  the  admission  of  their  com- 
patriots with  Scottish  tenacity.  They  are  regarded  with  jealousy  in 
their  alien  homes,  and  one  of  the  first  measures  that  a  popular  vote, 
outside  Bengal,  would  enforce  would  be  the  exclusion  of  Bengalis 
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from  the  public  service.  And  with  interests  of  its  own  to  advance, 
such  a  vote  would  take  little  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  '  National ' 
party.  That  party  has  committed  itself  to  no  definite  line  of  construc- 
tive policy ;  it  offers  no  practical  alternative  to  the  rule  which  it 
denounces,  and  its  general  hostility  to  things  as  they  are  is  derived 
from  impulses  which,  having  no  substance  to  grasp,  fly  in  vague 
unrest  after  shadows.  But,  after  all,  progress  is  born  of  discontent, 
and  who  shall  say  that  the  diffused  and  restless  imaginings  which 
are  now  disturbing  so  many  educated  minds  might  not  inspire  useful 
purpose  when  focussed  upon  the  undertakings  which  await  achieve- 
ment in  the  near  foreground  ? 

The  authority  of  the  High  Courts  of  Judicature  need  not  be  affected 
by  these  changes.  It  is  convenient  that  there  should  be  a  High 
Court  for  each  province  ;  but  this  condition  is  not  essential,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  now  extends  over  both 
provinces  of  divided  Bengal.  The  elaborate  machinery  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  High  Courts  may  be  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
large  commercial  cities  in  which  they  first  were  established  ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  refinements  which  are  conceded  to  a 
large  and  powerful  Bar  make  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  attain- 
ment of  justice  in  the  country  districts.  To  give  an  illustration  : 
In  a  country  where  truthfulness  ceases  to  be  an  obligation  in  the 
witness-box,  magistrates  can  often  best  ascertain  the  facts  of  a  case 
by  making  local  enquiries.  Yet  some  High  Courts  have  prohibited 
such  enquiries,  on  no  ground  that  can  be  understood  save  that  they 
place  the  Bar  at  a  disadvantage.  In  the  lesser  provinces  the  powers 
of  a  High  Court  have  been  exercised  by  a  Judicial  Commissioner,  who 
makes  his  personality  felt  by  inspecting  subordinate  courts,  and 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  perusal  of  records.  This  arrangement 
is  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  rural  India.  But  any  diminution  of  the 
powers  of  the  High  Courts  would  arouse  a  storm  of  protest ;  and,  as 
already  remarked,  changes  in  executive  jurisdiction  do  not  necessarily 
involve  any  interference  with  the  authority  of  the  high  judicial  tri- 
bunals. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  these  suggestions  give  more  than  an  outline 
of  a  possible  reconstruction  of  the  map  of  India,  or  that  they  could 
be  carried  into  effect  with  absolute  logical  completeness,  without  much 
consideration  and  trouble,  or  without  arousing  some  local  jealousies. 
But  in  my  belief  British  India  would  have  been  more  contented,  and 
morally,  if  not  materially,  more  progressive  had  it  been  distributed 
into  smaller  and  more  numerous  provinces,  or  states,  so  as  to  have 
enlisted  more  completely  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  a  very  hetero- 
geneous population.  And  if  our  system  of  administration  is  to  be 
thrown  into  the  melting-pot,  regard  should  be  paid,  in  the  process 
of  recasting,  to  the  strength  which  is  latent  in  the  diversity  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants. 

BAMPFYLDE  FULLER 
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MOST  of  us  have  been  dimly  aware  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  a 
steadily  growing  ecclesiastical  arrogance  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
section  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  old  comfortable  type  of  the 
village  church  where  squirearchy  and  hierarchy  met  and  maintained  in 
a  good-natured  way  their  not  too  obtrusive  pretensions  has  practically 
disappeared.  Instead  of  this  we  have  the  pale  and  earnest  young 
curate  running  about  the  parish  in  his  cassock  displaying  a  medal  of 
'  The  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,'  and  able  owing  to  the 
convenient  fiction  of  a  celibate  priesthood  to  accept  unembarrassed 
the  assistance  of  all  the  fervent  spinsters  in  the  parish.  Newspaper 
readers  and  congregations  have  become  used  to  such  expressions  as 
the  Offices  of  the  Church,  the  Service  of  the  Mass,  and  Early  Celebra- 
tion. Vestments,  incense,  singing,  and  the  whole  of  the  decorative 
part  of  the  business  are  much  better  stage-managed  than  used  to  be 
the  case.  It  need  not  be  contended  that  there  is  anything  to  be 
deprecated  in  all  this,  and  indeed  for  those  who  need  a  church  and 
a  congregation  and  church  services,  and  who  find  these  exercises 
spiritually  useful,  it  is  no  doubt  an  advantage  to  have  the  thing  as 
well  done  as  it  can  be.  Nor  can  anyone  deny  that  the  revival  in 
the  Church  of  the  High  Church  movement  has  been  associated  not  only 
with  spiritual  but  also  with  a  great  deal  of  social  activity  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  old  easy-going  days.  The  poor  are  better  visited, 
social  problems  are  more  often  considered  and  discussed,  and  many 
parsons  recognise  that  good  drainage  in  the  home  is  as  important 
as  incense  in  the  church.  I  am  not  sure  that  some  portion  of  this 
social  activity  may  not  be  due  to  the  stimulus  of  the  Nonconformist 
example  and  to  the  feeling  that  the  Church  was  losing  its  hold  upon 
the  people,  but  at  any  rate  the  fact  of  the  increased  activity  remains. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  those  of  us  who  are  not  in  touch  with 
ecclesiastical  circles  have  realised  the  mental  effect  of  this  High 
Church  movement  upon  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  have  begun  to  regard  the  Church  no  longer  as  a  mere  bulwark 
of  the  State,  but  as  a  powerful,  isolated,  and  sacred  institution,  and 
they  attribute  to  its  wishes  and  its  decrees  an  importance  to  which 
we  have  become  unaccustomed  in  this  country.  Plain  men  must, 
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I  think,  have  rubbed  their  eyes  during  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  the  Bill  legalising  marriage  with  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
bishops  will  have  tended  to  diminish  their  amazement. 

We  heard  of  the  Law  of  God — somewhat  hastily  shelved  when 
the  Scriptural  warrant  was  asked  for,  and  not  subsequently  emerging 
from  its  obscurity ;  then  of  the  law  of  the  Church — meaning,  appa- 
rently, such  an  interpretation  of  the  requirements  of  Christianity  as 
the  bishops  were  disposed  to  assent  to,  and  those  obligations  it  was 
sought  to  force  upon  Parliament  as  having  the  force  of  law.  It  may 
be  conceived  to  what  lengths  these  pretensions  were  pushed  when 
Lord  James  of  Hereford  found  it  necessary  to  protest,  and  was  backed 
up  no  less  strongly  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  James  of  Hereford  said  on  second  reading  : 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  councils  of  the  pre-Reformed  Church  are  not 
recognised  as  law  in  this  country.  ...  I  protest  against  this  country,  blessed 
with  the  result  of  the  great  Reformation,  going  back  to  the  opinions  of  the  early 
bishops  and  learned  men  of  narrow  views  for  rules  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong 
for  the  social  life  of  to-day.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  law  in  this  matter  but  the 
law  of  Parliament. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  : 

With  the  utmost  respect  for  the  spiritual  laws,  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  exercise 
our  own  judgment  upon  what  is  for  the  welfare  of  this  country  at  large,  and  that 
we  are  not  bound  by  canonical  distinctions  or  canonical  interests.  .  .  .  That 
was  an  argument  that  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  very  great  weight.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  sense  also,  and  I  think  a  legitimate  sense,  that  there  is  in  some  degree  a 
usurpation  by  the  clergy  over  the  consciences  of  the  people  in  matters  with  which 
the  Church  is  not  concerned.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  or  be 
supposed  to  treat  spiritual  Lords  with  any  disrespect,  but  that  is  really  the 
feeling — that  we  ought  to  be  able,  and  that  we  intend,  I  think,  to  judge  for 
ourselves  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Before  discussing  the  strange  proceedings  of  the  bishops  and 
the  revelations  of  the  Church's  attitude,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  measure  which  provoked  them.  I  am  not  myself  enamoured 
of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill,  and  I  think  there  is  truth  in  the 
contention  that  it  will  create  as  many  inconveniences  as  it  will  remove. 
I  should  have  voted  for  it  without  enthusiasm  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  avalanche  of  lawn  sleeves  and  the  ecclesiastical  intolerance 
arrayed  upon  the  other  side.  But  with  seventeen  bishops  in  the 
opposite  lobby,  how  was  it  possible  to  doubt  ?  The  record  of  the 
bishops  on  questions  of  legislation,  and  particularly  upon  questions 
of  social  reform,  discloses  in  no  uncertain  way  their  constant  and 
unvarying  opposition  to  any  sort  of  progress,  and  shows  that  they 
have  always  been  on  the  wrong  side.  It  was  further  said  against 
the  Bill  by  many  speakers,  and  among  others  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  this  particular  amendment  of  the  marriage  law 
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could  be  defended  neither  by  logical  reasoning  nor  by  common-sense. 
So  far  as  the  logical  reasoning  is  concerned  nothing  could  be  more 
true,  and  the  amendment  of  the  law,  taken  by  itself,  is  quite  inde- 
fensible. The  exclusion  of  the  deceased  husband's  brother  is  a  wanton 
flouting  of  logic,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  women  have  not  the 
rights  of  citizens  and  cannot  make  their  influence  felt,  though  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  whether  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  are  not  again 
right  in  questioning  whether  a  majority  of  the  women  of  this  country 
desire  the  Bill.  It  was,  however,  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  and  it  is  notoriously  true,  that  our  English  legislation  is  not 
logical,  and  that  our  practice  always  is  to  give  way  ultimately  and 
to  legislate  upon  some  subject  when  sufficient  fuss  has  been  made 
about  it.  Lord  Tweedmouth  frankly  gave  the  reason  that  '  of  all  the 
marriages  coming  under  the  law  of  affinity  nine-tenths  belong  to  this 
category.'  It  is  not  a  logical  reason,  it  is  not  a  noble  and  distin- 
guished reason,  and  it  rests  on  no  particular  principle  ;  but  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  our  legislation,  and  it  would  probably 
be  described  by  the  majority  of  politicians  as  sound  common-sense, 
although  the  Archbishop  does  not  so  regard  it. 

In  all  probability  the  chief  reasons  influencing  the  majority  of 
those  who  voted  for  the  measure  were  the  existence  of  a  demand 
for  this  change,  and  the  absence  in  their  minds  of  any  valid  religious 
or  moral  reasons  against  it.  On  general  principles  I  know  no  reason 
why  any  healthy  man  should  not  marry  any  healthy  woman  pro- 
vided that  morals  and  the  public  health  are  not  offended.  In  that 
case  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  chiefly  their  own  business.  Some  of 
us  at  any  rate  think  that  there  are  many  marriages  sanctioned  both  by 
the  State  and  by  public  opinion  which  might  more  fittingly  be  pro- 
hibited if  a  due  regard  were  had  to  social  welfare. 

Abstract  logic  and  abstract  justice  play  but  little  part  in  directing 
the  votes  of  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  find  as 
little  echo  in  their  speeches.  The  argument  of  expediency  was  used 
on  both  sides.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  arguments  which  carried 
most  weight  with  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  were  those  founded  upon 
grounds  of  religion.  So  far  as  I  understand  them,  it  was  said  that  such 
unions  were  prohibited  by  divine  law  as  expressly  set  out  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  it  could  be  properly  inferred  from  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  and  as  it  was  authoritatively  expounded  in  the  Canon  law 
of  the  Church.  This  law  was  said  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  be 
'  a  universal  and  unbroken  custom  '  of  Christian  society,  and  he  said 
that  he  was  '  relying  upon  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Church,' 
although  his  particular  Church  is  a  mere  mushroom  of  three  centuries. 
It  may  therefore  be  interesting  to  examine  this  claim  a  little. 

Taking  the  Old  Testament  first,  the  passage  relied  upon  appears 
to  be  Leviticus  xviii.  18  :  '  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister, 
to  vex  her  .  .  beside  the  other  in  her  life  time.'  The  first  half  of 
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the  chapter  deals  with  various  unlawful  marriages,  and  the  first  five 
verses  profess  to  impose  upon  the  Children  of  Israel  the  code  that 
follows.  In  the  first  place  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  verse  I 
have  quoted  refers  to  the  annoyance  which  would  be  caused  to  a  living 
wife  by  taking  her  sister  as  a  second  wife  during  her  life  time,  and  is 
therefore  totally  irrelevant  to  the  matter  at  issue.  So  much  was 
this  recognised  when  the  antagonists  were  face  to  face  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  '  I  think  it  a  mistake 
to  rely  in  any  literal  sense  upon  such  texts  as  decisive,'  while  the 
Bishop  of  London  followed  his  lead  by  saying,  '  I  am  not  in  any  way 
relying  upon  some  chapter  in  Leviticus.'  In  the  second  place  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  who  is  rash  enough  to  assert  that  the  legislation  of 
Leviticus  is  to  be  the  guide  to  practical  Christian  conduct  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Not  only  is  the  Mosaic  law  expressly  repudiated 
in  the  New  Testament  and  under  the  new  dispensation,  but  the 
practical  consequences  would  be  singularly  awkward,  for  only  a  couple 
of  chapters  further  on  I  find  this  injunction  :  *  A  man  also  or  woman 
that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard,  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.'  Are  the  supporters  of  Leviticus  prepared  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  of  witch  hunting,  and  if  not,  can  they  say  on  what  grounds 
they  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  pick  and  choose  which  texts 
of  the  Old  Testament  shall  be  binding  and  which  shall  not  ? 

The  Bishop  of  London,  however,  though  willing  to  abandon 
Leviticus,  says  that  he  believes  the  unbroken  tradition  against  such 
marriages  to  be  '  an  inference  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  with  regard  to  the  marriage  law.'  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  argue  about  matters  of  belief,  but  I  think  it  will  be  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  quote  any  passages  from  the  New  Testament  that  can  be 
said  to  warrant  such  a  deduction  if  they  were  treated  and  construed 
according  to  the  ordinary  reasonable  meaning  of  the  English  language. 
Certainly  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  so  during  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  No  such  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  without 
doing  violence  both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  accepted 
teachings  of  Christ. 

When  the  opponents  of  these  marriages  came  to  speak  of  the 
common  judgment  of  Christendom  as  set  out  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Church,  it  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  they  were  on  firmer  ground, 
since  this  authority  does  at  least  exist  and  can  be  quoted.  The 
Bishop  of  London  did  in  fact  quote  the  Canon  passed  in  1603,  and  it 
is  worth  reproducing  in  order  that  we  may  understand  what  we  are 
discussing. 

No  person  shall  marry  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God,  and 
expressed  in  a  Table  set  forth  by  authority  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1563, 
and  all  marriages  so  made  .  .  .  shall  be  dissolved  as  void  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  parties  so  married  shall  by  course  of  law  be  separated,  and  the  aforesaid 
Table  shall  be  in  every  church  publicly  set  up  and  fixed  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish. 
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In  my  humble  opinion,  so  far  as  the  test  of  reasoning  is  to  be 
applied  to  these  matters,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  Canon  to  see 
by  its  own  intrinsic  evidence  how  hopeless  is  the  contention  based  upon 
it.  First  of  all,  who  passed  it  ?  Merely  an  ordinary  set  of  human 
beings  in  no  way  superior  in  their  collective  wisdom  to  Parliament, 
and  animated  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  superstitions  and  gross 
beliefs  which  would  be  repudiated  by  the  bishops  themselves  at  the 
present  day.  This  set  of  human  beings  starts  with  the  assertion 
that  the  degrees  are  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  put  them  to  the  proof  of  it,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  my 
preceding  observations.  Next  we  find  that  these  prohibited  degrees 
are  '  expressed  in  a  table  set  forth  by  authority.'  Be  it  so ;  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  verse  of  Scripture,  but  they  are  to  be  found 
in  a  table  set  forth  by  authority.  As  one  authority  set  forth  that 
particular  table,  so  may  a  later  authority,  a  greater  authority  and  a 
better  informed  authority,  set  forth  another  table.  Now  the  intrinsic 
evidence  of  the  Canon  shows,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  fact,  that 
ecclesiastical  law  was  the  law  of  the  land  in  those  days  in  a  very 
different  sense  to  that  in  which  such  a  statement  would  be  true  now. 
For  these  same  legislators  enact  that  '  the  persons  so  married  shall 
by  course  of  law  be  separated.'  Even  the  most  bigoted  supporter 
of  the  rights  of  Convocation  will  not,  I  suppose,  suggest  that  it  is  in 
its  power  or  in  its  province  to  dictate  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1907 
what  married  persons  shall  or  shall  not  be  separated  by  course  of 
law.  The  law  that  obtains  in  this  country  at  this  date  is  the  law 
enacted  by  Parliament  in  1857  and  subsequently,  and  it  is  a  matter 
entirely  for  the  individual  consciences  of  other  people  if  they  wish 
in  addition  to  be  bound  by  rules  of  their  own  making  which  are  not 
universally  binding  and  which  have  not  the  force  of  law.  Indeed,  so 
little  is  it  any  longer  correct  to  talk  of  ecclesiastical  decrees  having 
the  force  of  law  that  wherever  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  Statute 
Law  a  person  must  obey  the  Statute  Law  or  be  subject  to  its  penalties, 
whatever  may  be  the  guidance  of  his  individual  conscience  or  of  his 
Church.  Finally  this  Table  of  Affinity  is  to  be  '  fixed  at  the  charge  of 
the  parish.'  Nothing  could  more  clearly  mark  the  mediaeval  character 
of  this  so-called  binding  legislation  and  its  hopeless  inapplicability 
to-day  than  this  final  sentence  presuming  to  impose  a  charge  upon  the 
parish,  a  matter  of  rating  which  nowadays  would  be  outside  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords  itself.  I  am  afraid  this  old  piece  of  ordnance  is 
so  rusty  and  of  such  obsolete  pattern  that  it  is  like  to  burst  when  its 
proud  discoverer  tries  to  fire  it. 

Now  the  Bishop  of  London  admits,  though  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  why,  that  these  Canons  do  not  bind  the  laity.  I  venture  to 
think  that  at  the  time  they  were  passed  they  did  bind  the  laity  and 
somewhat  effectively.  But  he  says  every  one  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  bound.  One  would  like  to  know  the 
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authority  for  this  proposition,  and  in  particular  to  understand  to  what 
extent  a  clergyman  is  bound,  when  he  becomes  bound,  and  what  the 
penalty  is  for  disobedience  to  a  Canon.  According  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  the  teaching  of  a  priest  is  to  be  founded  upon  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Twenty-first  Article  of  Religion  emphasises  this 
view,  and  remarks  with  a  good  deal  of  cynical  truth  concerning 
General  Councils  that 

inasmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with  the 
Spirit  and  Word  of  God,  they  may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things 
pertaining  unto  God.  Therefore  things  ordained  by  them  as  necessary  to 
salvation  have  neither  strength  nor  authority,  unless  it  may  be  declared  that 
they  be  taken  out  of  holy  Scripture. 

I  cannot  find  anywhere  that  obedience  to  the  Canons  of  any  council 
is  required  from  a  clergyman  or  that  any  penalty  is  imposed  for 
disobedience.  If  the  converse  be  indeed  true,  I  imagine  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  put  one's  finger  on  half-a-dozen  Canons  of  the  same 
date  and  of  equal  validity  which  all  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  habitually  disobey. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  real  fact  is  that  a  Canon  of  the 
Church  of  England,  like  any  other  of  these  strange  weapons  from 
ecclesiastical  lumber-rooms,  is  only  dug  up  and  flourished  about  when 
no  sounder  argument  is  available.  It  cannot  seriously  be  supposed 
that  a  Canon  of  1603  carries  the  slightest  weight  with  any  man  of  the 
world,  or  any  politician,  or  indeed  any  assembly  of  Englishmen  outside 
the  vestry  of  a  High  Church.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  voted 
against  the  Bill,  gave  away  rather  badly  the  case  for  the  universality 
of  the  view  taken  by  Christendom.  Speaking  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which,  at  any  rate,  has  a  definite  constitution,  and  is  governed 
by  perfectly  definite  rules  which  its  members  can  understand,  he 
admitted  that  the  Church  of  Rome  did  not  regard  these  marriages 
as  immoral  or  as  against  the  law  of  God,  but  merely  as  contrary  to 
a  rule  of  the  Church  which  could  be  dispensed  with  on  proper  occasion. 
It  ought,  of  course,  to  be  sufficiently  well  known  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Catholic  Church  these  marriages  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  marriages  between  first  cousins,  against  which  there  is  a  similar  rule. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  understand  what  I  will  call  the  strictly  eccle- 
siastical point  of  view,  and  such  a  view  honestly  held,  logically  adhered 
to,  and  acted  upon,  has  my  entire  respect.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  I  may  think  such  a  view  ridiculous  or  untenable,  it  makes  no 
difference  that  I  think  the  arguments  used  in  support  are  puerile. 
The  very  fact  that  I  claim  the  right  to  hold  and  to  express  my  own 
opinions  freely  and  without  let  or  hindrance  by  either  law  or  authority 
constrains  me  on  any  system  of  rational  toleration  to  extend  the  same 
liberty  in  the  fullest  degree  to  those  who  hold  other  opinions.  It 
seems  to  me  therefore  that  the  Bishop  of  London,  if  he  thinks  that 
the  rule  of  the  Church  prohibiting  these  marriages  is  binding  on  him 
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and  has  a  divine  sanction,  is  entirely  justified  in  anything  that  he  says 
or  does.  He  is  justified  surely  in  denouncing  them  as  in  his  opinion 
sinful  and  incestuous ;  he  is  justified  in  saying  that  in  his  opinion 
those  who  contract  them  are  no  longer  fitting  members  of  the  Church  ; 
he  is  justified  in  using  the  power  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  expressly 
gives  him  to  admonish  or  even  to  censure  those  of  his  clergy  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  such  marriages.  He  is  indeed  more  than  justified, 
he  is  compelled  to  take  such  a  line  if  he  wishes  to  be  true  to  his  con- 
victions ;  and  I  hope  he  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  visit  to  America 
to  make  his  views  on  these  subjects  clear  to  the  Americans  through 
the  medium  of  his  friends  the  reporters.  I  agree  indeed  with  Mr. 
G.  W.  E.  Russell  in  his  witty  contribution  to  the  October  number  of  this 
Review,  that  a  bishop  or  a  clergyman  who  holds  these  views  is  entitled 
and  compelled  to  refuse  to  admit  such  persons  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture  I  have  very  little  sympathy 
with  those  persons  who  wish  to  defy  the  Church  one  day  and  clamour 
for  its  blessing  the  next.  This  must  surely  be  the  attitude  of  any 
tolerant  man  to  views  on  any  subject  which  are  honestly  and  strongly 
held. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  utterances  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  we  find  it  difficult  to  construct  any  theory  of 
honest  conviction  to  explain  his  attitude.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
on  second  reading  he  says  that  the  conclusions  to  which  he  comes 
from  the  words  of  Our  Lord  are  clear,  and  after  speaking  of  the  exist- 
ing Christian  marriage  law  of  England,  he  says,  '  I  will  not  willingly 
tamper  with  it,  believing  in  my  heart  that  in  the  wide  and  weighty 
sense  of  the  word  the  sanction  on  which  it  rests  is  divine.'  Well,  but 
if  this  is  the  view  honestly  held,  how  could  the  Archbishop  possibly 
bring  himself  to  tamper  with  it  in  any  circumstances  ?  And  yet  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  same  speech  we  find  him  saying  that  the  rule 
ought  not  to  be  changed  unless  three  conditions  are  satisfied  :  first,  that 
it  is  a  right  thing  in  itself ;  secondly,  that  it  is  forcibly  and  thought- 
fully demanded ;  thirdly,  that  the  disadvantages  will  not  outweigh  the 
advantages.  Now  all  these  seem  to  be  to  me  purely  secular  reasons, 
reasons  based  upon  social  and  political  considerations  which  might 
properly  be  expected  to  influence  a  pagan  like  myself,  but  which 
surely  should  carry  no  weight  and  could  not  even  be  heard  in  opposition 
to  a  divine  law.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  combating  these  ecclesiastical 
arguments  nearly  always  is  that  they  put  themselves  forward  in  the 
guise  of  considerations  of  social  and  political  expediency,  and  then 
strengthen  a  structure  whose  logical  foundations  are  deplorably  weak 
by  a  sort  of  buttress  of  divine  sanction.  Those  of  us  to  whom  divine 
sanction,  Scriptural  warrant,  and  the  law  of  the  Church  convey  no 
intelligible  meaning,  and  with  whom  they  carry  no  weight,  are  entitled 
to  ask  that  these  two  considerations  should  always  be  clearly  separated. 
On  the  head  of  divine  sanction  what  we  say  is,  It  may  be  so,  we  cannot 
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discuss  it  with  you ;  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  belief,  to  you  it  carries 
a  weight  transcending  all  other  considerations,  to  us  it  is  meaningless, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  common  ground  for  discussion.  On  the  head 
of  social  and  political  considerations,  however,  we  are  entitled  to  ask 
that  the  arguments  of  an  Archbishop  should  be  judged  and  weighed 
purely  by  social  and  political  standards,  precisely  as  though  they  were 
the  arguments  of  the  youngest  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  must  be  judged  by  their  inherent  reasonableness  and  by  the 
man's  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  by  no  other  test. 

After  his  slight  excursus  into  the  ecclesiastical  position,  the  Arch- 
bishop returned  again  to  the  department  of  rational  argument,  and 
prefaced  his  observations  by  these  remarkable  words,  '  When  we 
descend  from  those  large  principles  to  the  lower  but  not  less  sacred 
level  of  what  is  called  expediency  .  .  .'  There  were  some  of  us  who 
had  dimly  suspected  since  the  discussion  on  the  Chinese  coolies  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  regarded  expediency  as  in  the  nature 
of  a  sacred  thing,  but  we  hardly  expected  to  find  him  saying  so  lotidem 
verbis. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  followed  on  the  passage  of  the  Bill  into 
law.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  parted  with  the  Bill  on  the 
26th  of  August  with  these  words  :  '  We  will  try  to  reduce  those  dif- 
ficulties to  a  minimum,  and  to  make  the  new  legal  arrangements  work 
smoothly  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  securing  absolute  respect 
for  the  conscientious  feelings  of  those  whom  in  a  special  sense  we  are 
called  upon  to  protect.'  And  again,  the  very  last  words  of  his  speech 
were  :  '  It  will  be  my  endeavour  so  to  act  as  to  let  the  new  law  operate 
as  smoothly  as  in  these  trying  and  difficult  circumstances  it  possibly 
can.'  These  words  duly  received  their  meed  of  applause  from  the 
House,  which  certainly  interpreted  them  to  mean  that  while  the 
bishops  would  express  their  own  opinion  and  would  protect  those  of 
their  clergy  to  whom  the  marriages  were  repellent,  no  pressure  would 
be  put  on  the  clergy  to  make  them  act  contrary  to  their  consciences, 
and  refuse  either  to  perform  the  ceremony  or  to  lend  their  churches 
when  they  had  no  objection  to  doing  so.  We  soon  had  occasion  to 
rub  our  eyes  again  at  the  interpretation  put  on  a  pledge  by  ecclesiastics, 
for  within  a  few  days  the  Archbishop  himself  issued  a  letter  in  which 
he  advised  the  clergy  neither  to  perform  such  marriages  themselves 
nor  to  lend  their  churches  for  their  performance.  The  Bishop  of 
Southwark  urged  all  officers  of  the  Church  to  abstain  from  solemnising 
such  marriages,  and  yet  had  not  the  courage  to  recommend  that  those 
who  contracted  them  should  be  treated  as  open  and  notorious  evil- 
livers.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  expressed  a  hope  that  no  one  in  his 
diocese  would  have  anything  to  do  with  such  marriages.  The  Bishop 
of  London  exhorted  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  neither  to  solemnise  such 
a  marriage  nor  to  lend  their  churches,  and  no  doubt  these  instances 
might  be  considerably  multiplied.  This  does  not,  on  the  whole, 
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seem  to  be  assisting  the  new  law  to  work  smoothly,  and  one  would 
rather  like  to  know  what  further  steps  the  bishops,  whom  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  coupled  with  himself  in  his  promise,  could  have 
taken  to  prevent  the  Act  working  smoothly,  since  the  registry  offices, 
at  any  rate,  are  happily  removed  from  their  purview. 

I  conclude  by  referring  again  to  the  significant  words  of  Lord 
James  of  Hereford  and  the  Lord  Chancellor.     If  these  things  are  said 
face  to  face,  does  it  not  occur  to  the  bishops  and  the  other  supporters 
of  the  Established  Church  to  reflect  upon  the  effect  which  their  conduct 
is  having  outside  ?     The  plain  man  sees  that  where  it  is  a  question  of 
supporting  musty  ecclesiastical  traditions,  or  grabbing  control  of  the 
children  and  the  schools,  the  bishops  can  come  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  dozen  or  two,  and  meetings  can  be  engineered  all  over 
England  to  press  the  view  of  the  Church.     He  sees,  also,  that  when 
it  is  a  question  of  the  morals  of  the  Chinese  coolies,  nothing  but  a  faint, 
half-hearted  protest  is  made,  backed  up  by  no  long  discussion  and  no 
effective  action ;  and  he  sees  a  general  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
Episcopate  to  social  problems,  which  seem  to  him  to  be  urgent,  and 
the  solution  of  which  strikes  him  as  essentially  a  task  for  professing 
Christians.     Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  he  sometimes  asks  himself 
if  it  is  true  that  the  Church  cares  more  for  ecclesiastical  law  than  for 
social  reform,  that  it  cares  more  for  priestly  dominion  than  for  human 
well-being  ?     And  can  it  be  wondered  at  if  he  feels  an  increasing 
alienation  from  a  Church  of  that  character  ?     It  is  not  for  a  Liberal  to 
regret  the  hastening  of  Disestablishment,  nor  can  one  who  really  cares 
for  religion  suppose  that  it  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  State 
without  injury  to  its  spiritual  life  ;  but  if  Disestablishment  is  to  come, 
one  might  wish  that  it  should  come  because  the  Church  itself  needs 
a  larger  and  freer  outlet  for  its  activities  free  from  the  bonds  of  State 
control,  and  not  because  the  people  who  make  up  the  State  are  weary 
and  impatient  of  their  association  with  a  petrification. 

RUSSELL. 
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THE    PAST    OF    THE    'PANTHEON'    IN 
OXFORD    STREET 


Though  London  increases  every  day  ...  I  believe  you  will  think  the  town 
cannot  hold  all  its  inhabitants,  so  prodigiously  the  population  is  augmented.  .  .  . 
T'other  morning,  i.e.  at  two  o'clock,  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Garrick  and  Miss  Hannah 
More  at  the  Adelphi,  and  was  stopped  five  times  before  I  reached  Northumber- 
land House  ;  for  the  tides  of  coaches,  chariots,  curricles,  phaetons,  &c.,  are 
endless.  Indeed  the  town  is  so  extended  that  the  breed  of  chairs  is  almost 
lost ;  for  Hercules  and  Atlas  could  not  carry  anybody  from  one  end  of  the 
enormous  capital  to  the  other.  .  .  .  There  will  soon  be  one  street  from  London 
to  Brentford — aye,  and  from  London  to  every  village  ten  miles  round !  .  .  . 
I  have  twice  this  spring  been  going  to  stop  my  coach  in  Piccadilly  to  inquire 
what  was  the  matter,  thinking  there  was  a  mob  ;  not  at  all — it  was  only  passengers. 

THUS  wrote  Horace  Walpole  to  Miss  Berry  in  1791,  when  the  '  enormous 
capital '  contained  about  750,000  inhabitants,  against  the  four  millions 
and  a  half  enumerated  in  1901 ;  and  his  prophecy  of  the  villages 
to  be  engulfed  has  been  more  than  fulfilled,  seeing  that  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  now  extends  over  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
from  Charing  Cross,  exclusive  of  the  City,  embracing  an  area  of 
699  square  miles. 

Oh,  to  bring  the  all-observant,  nicely  discriminate  Horace  back, 
were  it  but  for  a  single  summer  moon  !  How  good  it  would  be  to 
steer  him  leisurely  in  a  quiet  automobile  through  the  squares  and 
thoroughfares,  parks  and  promenades,  of  the  capital  he  knew  so 
thoroughly  and  loved  so  well.  There  is  little  enough  left  for  him  to 
recognise,  so  dire  has  been  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  leasehold  system 
upon  the  ancient  landmarks,  so  greatly  altered  is  the  proportion  of 
the  few  which  remain  to  league  upon  league  of  belching  chimneys. 
Think  of  it !  Between  the  Mansion  House,  which  Horace,  as  a  young 
man,  beheld  rising  to  the  designs  of  Dance,  and  Westminster,  where 
was  neither  Big  Ben  nor  the  Victoria  Tower,  how  few  are  the  buildings 
whereon  his  eye  ever  rested  !  He  was  an  old  man  when  Dance  re- 
built the  Guildhall,  but  the  Gothic  front,  which  might  have  tickled 
the  fancy  of  him  who  designed  the  '  painted  glass  and  gloom '  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  dates  only  from  1868.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  of 
course,  is  unchanged  externally  (assuredly  Horace  would  pass  high 
encomium  upon  the  recent  internal  decoration  of  choir  and  crossing), 
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but  Temple  Bar — where  is  it  ?  The  Law  Courts — what  are  these  ? 
The  churches  of  Wren  and  Gibbs  in  the  Strand,  how  meanly  are  they 
dwarfed  by  the  monstrous  magazines,  the  enormous  eating-houses, 
the  theatres  and  music-halls  that  tower  along  that  ancient  route  ! 
Somerset  House  he  beheld  demolished  to  make  way  for  Sir  William 
Chambers's  new  palace. 

Before  my  gate  a  street's  broad  channel  goes 
Which  still  with  waves  of  crowding  people  flows. 

And  here  behold,  in  a  long  bending  row, 
How  two  joint  cities  make  one  glorious  bow  ; 
The  midst — the  noblest — place  possest  by  me, 
Best  to  be  seen  by  all,  and  all  o'ersee  : 
Which  way  soe'er  I  turn  my  joyful  eye, 
Here  the  great  Court — there  the  rich  town — I  spy. 
On  either  side  dwells  safety  and  delight, 
Wealth  on  the  left,  and  power  upon  the  right. 

Trafalgar  Square  !  The  name  conveys  no  meaning  to  him  who 
quitted  this  earth  in  the  year  that  Nelson  lost  his  arm.  In  this  fine 
piazza  there  is  but  one  building  with  which  he  is  familiar,  the  church 
of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields — Gibbs's  masterpiece,  whereof  the  splen- 
dour moved  Richard  Savage  to  pronounce  it  the  fane 

Where  God  delights  to  dwell  and  man  to  praise. 

The  National  Gallery  bears  for  Walpole  no  title  on  its  front ;  a  broad 
thoroughfare,  flanked  with  monster  hotels,  has  obliterated  the  site 
of  Northumberland  House,  whither  he  once  conveyed  the  Duke  of 
York,  Lady  Northumberland,  Lady  Mary  Coke,  and  Lord  Hertford, 
'  all  in  one  hackney  coach,'  to  change  their  clothes  after  the  opera 
before  going  on  to  try  and  see  the  Cock  Lane  ghost.1 

The  Whitehall  front  of  the  Admiralty  is  still  screened  by  the 
portico  and  colonnade,  erected  by  Adelphi  Adam  to  temper  the 
baldness  of  Bipley's  original  fa9ade ;  the  Banqueting  House,  a 
dignified  fragment  of  Inigo  Jones's  great  design,  preserves  its  mingled 
memories  of  masques  and  martyrdom  amid  the  upstart  spruceness  of 
new  Government  offices ;  while  the  low-browed  Horse  Guards  wins  a 
smile  of  recognition  from  the  revenant,  who  does  not  seem  to  agree  with 
William  Weir's  denunciation  thereof  as  '  one  of  the  ugliest  buildings 
in  her  Majesty's  service.' 2 

St.  Margaret's  puny  church  crouches  as  of  yore  beneath  the  grey 
walls  of  the  Abbey,  but  the  soaring  towers  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment enchant  Walpole  as  the  splendid  fruit  of  the  Gothic  seed  he 
planted  at  Strawberry  Hill.  It  may  be  difficult  to  withdraw  him 
from  contemplation  of  this  realisation  of  his  early  dream ;  but  sup- 
pose that  accomplished,  let  us  quicken  the  pace  up  the  Birdcage 

1  Walpole  to  Montagu,  February  2,  1762. 

2  London,  edited  by  Charles  Knight,  1843,  vol.  v.  p.  209. 

C  s  2 
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Walk,  past  George  the  Fourth's  unspeakable  '  Pimlico  Palace,'  and 
so  up  Constitution  Hill  through  Hyde  Park  to  Oxford  Street.  Our 
purpose  in  coming  so  far  is  to  test  Horace  Walpole's  recollection  of  a 
certain  building,  which  stands  almost  unnoticed  now  amid  the  huge 
warehouses  of  that  busy  thoroughfare,  but  on  which  he  looked  with 
amazement  at  its  splendour  when  it  was  being  built.  Writing  to 
Lady  Ossory  in  1769,  he  had  the  following  : 

What  do  you  think  of  a  winter  Ranelagh  erecting  in  Oxford  Road  at  the 
expense  of  00,0001  ?  If  we  laugh  at  the  French,  they  stare  at  us.  Our  enormous 
luxury  and  expense  astonish  them.  I  carried  their  Ambassador  and  a  Comte  de 
Levi  to  see  the  Pantheon,  which  is  almost  finished.  Imagine  Baalbec  in  all  its 
glory.  It  amazed  me.  The  pillars  are  of  artificial  giallo-antico.  The  ceilings, 
even  of  the  passages,  are  of  the  most  beautiful  stuccos  in  the  best  taste  of  the 
grotesque.  The  ceilings  of  the  ball-room  and  the  panels  are  painted  like  Raphael's 
loggias  in  the  Vatican.  A  dome  like  the  Roman  Pantheon,  glazed.  Monsieur 
de  Guisnes  said  to  me,  '  Ce  n'est  qu'a  Londres  qu'on  peut  faire  cela  ! ' 

James  Wyatt  was  the  architect  of  this  Temple  of  Pleasure,  which 
was  opened  in  1772  as  '  a  place  of  evening  entertainment  for  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry.'  The  scheme  of  the  proprietors  was  an  am- 
bitious one.  Membership  was  by  subscription  of  six  guineas  for  the 
season,  but  no  subscription  could  be  received  for  anyone  who  was 
not  recommended  by  a  peeress.  Now  peeresses  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  ago  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  easily  accessible 
as  we  know  them.  All  the  world  of  fashion  panted  for  admission 
to  the  weekly  masquerades  and  other  entertainments  in  the  Pantheon, 
but  all  the  world  could  not  command  the  good  graces  of  a  peeress ; 
whereat  murmurs  arose,  and  the  management  issued  the  following 
manifesto  : 

Many  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  whose  Company  would  do  Honour  to  any 
Society,  having  objected  to  the  Method  of  subscribing  to  the  Pantheon,  the 
Proprietors  think  it  necessary  to  inform  those  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  that  their 
Intention  in  requiring  the  recommendation  of  Peeresses  was  to  prevent  such 
People  only  from  obtaining  Subscriptions  whose  Appearance  might  not  only  be 
improper,  but  subversive  of  that  Elegance  and  Propriety  which  they  wish  on 
every  Occasion  to  preserve,  and  which,  they  presume,  could  not  have  been 
preserved  by  an  open  and  general  Subscription.  But  notwithstanding  the 
Subscription  is,  in  the  first  Instance,  limited  to  the  Recommendation  of  a  Peeress, 
yet,  as  every  Subscriber  can  under  such  Sanction  recommend,  they  apprehend 
the  Difficulty  is  in  a  great  Measure  removed  ;  and,  to  render  the  Access  still  more 
easy,  the  Proprietors  have  been  honoured  with  recommendatory  Cards  from 
Ladies  of  the  first  Rank,  by  which  Means  those  whose  Situation  and  Character 
will  entitle  them  to  a  Place  amongst  People  of  Fashion  and  Politeness,  may, 
by  applying  at  the  Pantheon,  be  accommodated  with  a  Subscription. 

One  of  the  earliest  entertainments  was  a  masked  ball. 

There  were  said  (according  to  a  contemporary  journal)  to  be  near  2000 
masks,  among  which  was  a  Highlander,  with  the  dirk,  fillibeg,  pistol,  broad- 
sword and  every  necessary  mark  of  character,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  Doorkeepers  at  first  refused  this  Mask  entrance,  on  account  of  the  arms 
it  bore  with  it,  but  as  the  Gentleman  and  his  friends  convinced  them  that  he 
wore  them  only  as  a  part  of  the  character  he  assumed,  and  as  he  declared  he 
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should  attack  none  that  night  but  Ladies,  he  was  admitted  with  his  hostile 
weapons. 

For  several  seasons  the  entertainments  ran  on  the  decorous  lines 
laid  down  by  the  proprietors,  who  certainly  spared  no  expense  to 
maintain  a  high  standard,  as,  for  example,  when,  in  1775,  they 
engaged  Signora  Agujari  to  sing  two  songs  for  100?.  a  night,  an  enor- 
mous fee  in  those  days.  But  as  the  novelty  of  the  affair  began  to 
wear  off,  season-ticket  holders  fell  away ;  masquerade  tickets  were 
offered  at  two  guineas,  and  a  payment  of  five  shillings  secured  admis- 
sion to  ordinary  evening  entertainments,  where  the  attractions  were 
'  a  Band  of  Horns  and  Clarinets,  Tea,  Coffee,  Orgeat,  Lemonade, 
etc.'  Moreover,  people  wearied  of  the  exertion  entailed  by  a 
masquerade  according  to  eighteenth-century  fashion.  It  was  not 
enough  to  fig  oneself  out  in  fancy  dress ;  the  part  assumed  had  to  be 
sustained  dramatically,  and  recitations  in  character  were  a  recog- 
nised part  of  the  revels.  It  was  much  easier  and  more  amusing  to 
don  a  simple  domino  and  watch  the  antics  of  other  folk.  Hence  in 
1780  the  Morning  Herald  complains  that : 

The  dulness  which  has  of  late  prevailed  at  our  Masquerades  has  been  generally 
attributed  to  a  want  of  cash  amongst  the  ordinary  class  and  the  want  of  character 

in  those  of  superior  rank The  company  that  assembled  here  on  Wednesday 

night  could  not  be  less  than  1000  persons,  principally  in  dominos. 

By  that  time  the  price  of  a  masquerade  ticket  had  been  reduced 
to  a  guinea,  and  let  us  hope  that  peeresses  were  no  longer  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  company,  for  a  Pantheon  ball  had  become 
the  recognised  field  for  thinly — very  thinly — veiled  licence,  upon 
which  the  Press  dilated  with  remarkable  frankness,  tinged  by  no 
shade  of  reproof.  The  Morning  Herald,  at  that  time  the  accredited 
organ  of  fashion,  has  the  following  passage  in  its  notice  of  a  masked 
ball  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1780  : 

Of  the  nobility  and  people  of  fashion  present  were  the  Lords  Cholmondeley, 
Chesterfield,  Molesworth,  Maynard,  Maiden  and  Lewisham  ;  the  Russian  and 
Neapolitan  Ambassadors  [here  follow  a  long  string  of  names,  including  those 
of  several  ladies].  .  .  .  The  Cyprian  sisterhood  were  most  of  them  present  .  .  . 
and  some  of  the  first  persons  in  the  kingdom  were  seen  urging  their  amorous 
suit.  .  .  .  Towards  the  morning  the  greatest  part  of  the  company  were  seen 
filing  off  in  couples  as  chance  or  inclination  directed,  and  about  eight  in  the 
morning  the  rooms  were  perfectly  cleared.  .  .  .  An  elegantly  dressed  couple, 
who  formed  part  of  the  too  numerous  domino  promenade  at  the  Pantheon,  were 

imagined  by  several  of  the  company  to  be  Mrs.  R — b — n  and  Lord ,  who 

has  condescended  to  accept  the  office  of  introducing  her  to  an  elevated  lover.  The 
lady,  accosting  a  beggar,  said  '  It  is  very  odd  that  such  a  poor  vagabond  as  you 
are  should  have  found  out  that  the  nearest  way  to  St.  Giles's  is  through  the 
Pantheon.  The  proprietors  are  much  obliged  to  you.'  '  Sweet  gentlewoman,' 
answered  the  vagrant,  '  geographers  and  travellers  are  more  indebted  to  you, 
who  have  discovered  that  the  direct  road  to  Wales  is  through  Maiden.' 

Under  this  transparent  disguise  may  be  recognised  George,  Prince 
of  Wales,  at  that  time  a  perfect  Antinous  of  eighteen  on  the  threshold 
of  his  long  career  of  dissipation  ;  '  Perdita  '  Robinson,  whose  dimpled 
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countenance,  depicted  by  Romney,  lightens  the  Hertford  Gallery  at 
this  day ; 3  and  Viscount  Maiden,  a  youth  of  three-and-twenty,  after- 
wards fifth  Earl  of  Essex. 

Notwithstanding  the  growing  shamelessness  of  these  assemblies, 
ladies  of  rank,  in  the  imaginary  security  of  fancy  disguise  or  plain 
dominos,  continued  to  attend  them.  In  1781  we  read  that  '  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland  were  dis- 
covered in  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman.'  This  was  not  the  notorious 
brother  of  George  the  Fourth,  who  was  then  but  an  innocent  boy  of 
ten,  but  his  cousin,  a  son  of  the  deceased  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  prince  was  an  Admiral  of  the  White,  and  had  attained  the  respect- 
able age  of  six-and-thirty.  His  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
seldom  missed  a  masquerade,  and  often  brought  his  duchess  also  to 
grace  the  proceedings. 

In  truth,  these  revels  required  all  the  grace  that  might  be  had  to 
redeem  them  from  becoming  sheer  saturnalia.  One  has  to  be  careful  in 
quoting  from  the  extremely  outspoken  contemporary  accounts  lest  the 
chaste  ears  of  the  present  century  receive  offence.  The  fashionable  intel- 
ligence in  the  Morning  Herald  described  as  minutely  the  characters, 
appearance,  dress,  and  behaviour  of  the  demi-monde  as  it  did  those 
of  the  beau  monde.  The  two  worlds  met  in  these  saloons  for  their 
mutual  entertainment.  On  special  occasions  the  highest  in  the  land 
did  not  disdain  to  dance  before  a  company  largely  composed  of  what 
was  euphemistically  termed  '  the  Cyprian  Sisterhood.'  There  was  no 
Juvenal  in  the  Georgian  age  ;  at  least,  if  there  were,  he  kept  discreetly 
mute,  and  left  the  field  to  the  lively  reporter  of  the  Morning  Herald. 

The  Prince  of   Wales  was   dressed          The     chief     constellations     of     the 
in    a    drab-coloured    coat    and    paste      pleasurable    sphere    were    the    lovely 
buttons,  with  a  white  satin  waistcoat,      Perdita  in  a  domino  and  mask  that  did 
over  which  his  Highness  wore  a  white      not  quite  conceal  her  dimples  ;  the  two 
lute  string  domino,  trimmed  with  pink      elegant   Miss   Carters  ;   the   Wren   of 
and  silver  gauze  and  Italian  flowers  of      Paradise  ;  the  beautiful  Miss  Hughes 
variegated  colours.     The   Prince  was      in   a   Quaker's   habit ;   Miss   Waters, 
unmasked  towards   the   close   of  the      Miss    Hemet,    Miss    Evans,    &c.,    &c. 
night,   and  appeared  highly  pleased.      The  Seminaries  of  Mary-Le-Bone  and 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  join'd  the      other    Cyprian    Nurseries,    with    the 
Prince's  company,  and  together  with      cloisters  of  King's  Place,  turned  out 
the    Duchess    of    Cumberland,    Lady      a  very  good  assortment  for  the  evening, 
de  Ferrers,   Lord  Chesterfield  and  a 
few  others,  supped  in  a  private  room. 
Though  the  guesta  in  general  sacrificed 
pretty  freely  to  Bacchus,  not  a  single 
fracas,  nor  anything  tending  towards 
it,  happened  to  interrupt  that  extreme 
good  humour  and  rational  conviviality 
that  reigned  throughout  the  evening. 

*  This  picture  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  Komney's  effects  in  1807  for  nineteen 
guineas.  Lord  Hertford  secured  it  not  long  after  for  twenty-cne  guineas.  Perhaps 
if  offered  for  sale  now  the  price  might  run  into  fire  figures. 
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On  the  occasion  of  a  masked  subscription  ball  given  at  the  Pantheon, 
under  the  auspices  of  '  the  club  at  Weltjie's  in  St.  James's  Street,' 
a  space  in  the  centre  of  the  great  room  was  enclosed  with  a  red  rope, 
wherein  a  select  company  danced  quadrilles,  gavottes,  &c.,  for  the 
delectation  of  a  company  of  the  usual  kind  numbering  1500.  The 
list  of  dancers  admits  one  to  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  habits  of  the 
fashionable  world  when  George  the  Third  was  king. 

1.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  Duchess  of  Devonshire 

2.  Lord  Lewisham  Lady  Duncannon. 

3.  Lord  Herbert  Lady  Salisbury. 

4.  Hon.  Mr.  G.  Pitt  Lady  A.  Campbell. 

5.  Marquis  of  Graham  Lady  Jersey. 

6.  Colonel  Phipps  Lady  L.  Nugent. 

7.  Major  St.  Leger  Miss  Ingram. 

8.  Mr.  Churchill.  Miss  Harland. 

The  uniform  worn  on  this  occasion  was  an  elegant  fancy  dress  of  white,  blue 
and  silver,  with  Henry  the  Eighth  kind  of  hats,  diamond  buttons  and  leathers. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  in  these  entertainments  was  a  certain 
Captain  John  Donellan,  formerly  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  afterwards 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service.  Having  been  cashiered  for 
receiving  bribes  from  native  merchants,  he  came  home  and  became 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Pantheon.  His  career,  none  too  credit- 
able at  any  time,  was  closed  in  1784  in  a  terrible  manner.  Having 
married  in  1777  a  sister  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  of  Lawford  Hall, 
Warwickshire,  he  determined  that  his  wife  should  inherit  the  greater 
part  of  a  fortune  of  2000L  a  year,  to  which  her  brother  would  succeed 
upon  coming  of  age.  Boughton,  a  young  rake,  was  lying  ill  at  Lawford, 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  dissipation.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Donellan 
came  to  stay  with  him.  The  Captain  employed  himself  in  distilling 
laurel  water  from  leaves  gathered  in  the  garden,  mixed  some  of  the 
extract  with  his  brother-in-law's  medicine,  and  caused  the  wretched 
lad  to  die  in  great  agony.  Of  this  inhuman  act  Donellan  was  con- 
victed, and  was  hanged  at  Warwick  in  April  1784. 

Thenceforward  the  last  pretence  of  keeping  society  select  at  the 
Pantheon  was  surrendered  by  the  managers.  It  was  opened  for  morn- 
ing promenades  at  a  shilling  entry,  and  for  two  shillings  of  an  evening. 
Various  devices  were  contrived  to  attract  pleasure-seekers.  Among 
other  spectacles  was  a  new  fish-balloon  exhibited  by  a  Mr.  Uncles, 
whose  advertisement  may  raise  a  smile  among  present-day  aeronauts  : 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  every  attempt  to  steer  Balloons  in  the 
air  by  any  power  of  mechanism  will  always  prove  fruitless,  as  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  finding  a  point  cTappui  or  point  of  resistance.  Mr.  Uncles,  though 
convinced  of  this  truth,  is  nevertheless  ambitious  as  an  Englishman  of  meriting 
the  name  of  the  first  aerial  charioteer.  Instead  therefore  of  making  use  of 
uneffectual  sails,  oars,  wings,  &c.,  he  is  determined  to  compel  living  force,  combat 
the  wind  and  guide  himself  through  the  regions  of  the  sky.  With  this  intention 
he  has  just  finished  a  vast  Fish-formed  Balloon,  to  which  is  suspended  a  splendid 
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triumphal  car,  elegantly  ornamented  with  projecting  accommodations  for  four 
harness' d  eagles,  perfectly  tame,  and  capable  of  flying  in  every  direction  at  their 
master's  will. 

The  masked  balls,  however,  continued  as  before,  constantly 
illumined  by  the  rays  of  royalty.  It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate 
the  value  to  the  management  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  convivial  tem- 
perament. But  his  constancy  to  the  establishment  was  not  reflected 
in  his  dealings  with  the  fair  sex.  In  1788  there  is  no  more  mention 
of  the  dimpled  Perdita,  who  has  waned  before  the  rising  of  another 
star: 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Dukes  of  York,  Gloucester 
and  Cumberland,  supped  on  the  new  platform  with  the  Dutchesses  of  Gloucester 
and  Cumberland,  Prince  William  and  Princess  Sophia.  At  an  adjacent  table 
were  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Lady  Haggerston  and  the  friends  of  the  royal  party. 

A  strange  group  !  Three  years  before,  in  1785,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  married  Maria  Anne  Fitzherbert,  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife 
till  1803. 

It  may  be  surmised  that,  despite  the  unflagging  support  of  the 
Carlton  House  party  and  the  recurrent  testimony  borne  by  the 
Morning  Herald  to  the  fascinations  of  the  Pantheon,  the  proprietors 
found  some  difficulty  in  bringing  their  books  to  show  a  credit  balance. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  led  the  smart  world  in  the  fashion  of  running  up 
long  bills  and  taking  no  thought  for  their  payment,  and  the  manage- 
ment must  have  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in  getting  their  accounts 
settled.  Anyhow,  when  the  Haymarket  Opera  House  was  burnt 
down,  the  proprietors  of  the  great  pleasure-palace  in  Oxford  Road 
accepted  the  opportunity  which  presented  itself  for  getting  the  concern 
off  their  hands.  This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Pantheon  as  a  place  of  entertainment.  One  O'Reilly  took  it  on  a 
lease  of  four  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  3000Z.,  employed  Wyatt  to 
convert  it  into  a  theatre,  ran  up  a  debt  of  30,000?.,  was  declared 
bankrupt,  and  sold  the  lease  to  Taylor,  proprietor  of  the  vanished 
Opera  House,  who  opened  the  Pantheon  for  Italian  opera  in  1791 
under  the  name  of  the  King's  Theatre. 

The  new  house  had  a  famous  season,  but  luck  was  against  it.  In 
January  1792  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the  work,  as  was  sus- 
pected, of  an  incendiary.  First  and  last,  it  had  lost  in  building  and 
alteration  nearly  100,OOOZ.,  of  which  only  15,OOOZ.  was  covered  by 
insurance.  Of  the  great  building,  therefore,  which  excited  Horace 
Walpole's  amazement  in  1769,  probably  only  the  stone  front  facing 
the  Oxford  Road  remained  standing.  But  Horace  lived  to  see  it  rise 
again  from  its  ashes.  One  Crispin  Claggett,  having  obtained  a  lease 
of  the  whole  premises  for  sixty-one  years  at  an  annual  rent  of  400Z., 
proceeded  to  raise  a  new  Pantheon  according  to  designs  submitted 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  him  '  most  graciously  received  and 
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highly  approved.'  The  building  was  finished  early  in  1795,  and  was 
advertised  to  open  with  a  course  of  oratorios  in  Lent ;  but  at  the  last 
moment  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  reasons  variously  interpreted, 
refused  a  licence,  and  the  oratorios  were  transferred  to  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent  Garden.  So  Mr.  Claggett  was  fain  to  fall  back  upon 
masquerade,  and  on  April  the  llth  we  find  revels  of  the  old  sort  in 
full  swing — revels  which  suggest  Pandemonium  as  a  more  appro- 
priate name  than  Pantheon.  '  The  Cyprian  belles,'  we  are  told, 
'  were  numerous,  but  not  of  the  Jiaut  ton.  The  supper  and  wines  were 
liberally  supplied ;  and  after  supper  the  company,  as  usual,  began 
to  play  off  freaks  of  whim  and  sprightliness  with  which  the  bottle  had 
inspired  them.'  The  Royal  Family  was  represented  on  this  occasion 
in  the  person  of  Prince  "William  of  Gloucester,  but  the  patron-in-chief 
was  absent  on  other  business,  for  it  was  announced  that  the  ball  was 
held  '  in  honour  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.' 

After  this  the  proprietor  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  licence  for  the 
production  of  operas  and  plays,  but  he  had  a  powerful  rival  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  constant  litigation  finally  drove  him  off  the  scene,  Colonel 
Greville  and  a  Mr.  Cundy  successively  becoming  owners  of  the  Pan- 
theon. In  1812  a  second  fire  destroyed  all  the  interior  between  the 
front  and  the  theatre  ;  Mr.  Cundy  failed  financially,  and  the  Marquess 
of  Blandford,  Lord  Bruce  and  Mr.  Hampson  became  acting-proprietors 
in  the  interest  of  the  creditors.  Cundy  was  retained  as  manager  ; 
the  place  was  reopened  as  a  theatre  in  1813,  and  although  the  new 
Lord  Chamberlain  refused  a  licence,  plays  were  acted  regularly  through- 
out the  summer  season  under  a  magistrate's  licence  for  music  and 
dancing.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  then  instituted  proceedings  ;  the 
ill-starred  Cundy  was  fined  heavily ;  so  were  some  of  the  actors,  and 
in  1814  the  bailiffs  were  in  possession  of  the  premises.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  raised  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  what  he 
termed  the  harsh  and  partial  conduct  of  one  Lord  Chamberlain  in 
stopping  by  interdict  performances  which  had  been  licensed  by  his 
predecessor,  Lord  J.  Thynne,  thereby  ruining  Cundy,  who  had  spent 
55,000?.  on  the  venture. 

But  it  availed  not.  Exit  Cundy,  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
the  Pantheon,  save  in  the  Law  Courts,  till  1832,  when  the  ruinous 
building  was  put  up  at  auction  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  freehold  knocked  down  to  a  Mr.  Robertson  for  16.000Z. 

Sydney  Smirke  was  employed  as  architect  to  repair  the  ruin,  and 
in  April  1834  it  was  opened  as  a  saloon  of  fine  arts  and  bazaar,  where 
artists  might  exhibit  their  works  and  tradesmen  their  goods ;  the 
proprietor  recouping  himself  by  rents  for  stalls  and  wall  space  and 
commission  on  sales. 

Languid  and  uneventful,  if  blameless,  are  the  annals  of  the  Pantheon 
during  the  early  Victorian  era.  It  entered  upon  its  latest  and  present 
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phase  when  the  freehold  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  W.  and  A  Gilbey, 
the  enterprising  firm  of  wine  merchants  ;  yet  still  as  one  loiters 
through  the  spacious  counting-house  on  the  first  floor  and  the  lofty 
rooms  behind  it,  one  may  fancy  he  hears  the  rustle  of  satin,  the  tap- 
tap  of  delicate  heels  upon  the  stairs,  the  liquid  notes  of  Signora  Cas- 
sentini  in  Guglielmi's  Bella  Pescatrice,  or  the  distant  echoes  of  the 
royal  supper  party  in  the  private  apartments.  The  soberly  dressed, 
well-mannered  clerks  disappear  from  view,  yielding  place  to  phantom 
bucks  and  macaronies  with  periwigs  powdered  and  peaked  ;  among 
the  masked  ladies  one  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  Perdita's  dimples  or  the 
delicately  arched  nose  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  And  there  is  the  First 
Gentleman  in  Europe  himself ;  a  trifle  unsteady  in  his  gait,  perhaps  ; 
his  face,  still  so  handsome,  flushed  with  something  more  than  the  glow 
of  youth  ;  but  ever  winning  and  benign,  with  that  irresistible  mingling 
of  dignity  and  familiarity  which,  even  after  the  many  sad  and  shameful 
years  to  come,  won  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  one  so  well  versed  in 
character  as  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

A  place  of  many  memories,  this  Pantheon,  not  all  of  the  most 
elevating  land,  indeed,  but  refreshing  in  a  city  of  such  rapid  change 
as  the  metropolis  of  England. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
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THE    OPIUM   EDICT   AND    ALCOHOL    IN 

CHINA 


'  Nor  does  the  Chinaman  drink  whisky.  You  never  saw  a  Chinaman  drunk 
in  California.' — HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

'  A  large  Chinese  population  in  Virginia  .  .  .  free  from  drunkenness.' — 
MARK  TWAIN. 

'  In  twelve  years  [residence  in  China]  I  saw  only  five  cases  of  intoxication  ; 
delirium  tremens  is  unknown,  and  nervous  diseases  are  very  rare.' — DR.  DUDGEON 
(missionary  doctor  in  Peking). 

'  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  see  a  drunken  man.' — ARCHDEACON  MOULB  (about 
forty  years  in  China). 


THE  recent  Opium  Edict,  ordering  the  disuse  of  opium  all  over  China 
within  the  next  ten  years,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
ever  signed  by  the  Vermilion  Pencil.  People  are  now  asking  :  (1)  Is 
the  movement  a  genuine  one  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  high  autho- 
rities ?  and  (2)  Will  the  prohibition  be  enforced  ? 

To  the  first  question  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer,  Yes  ;  and  the 
second  I  would  shirk  by  some  such  hypothetical  evasion  as,  Yes,  if  a 
sufficient  spirit  of  patriotism  can  be  aroused  among  the  people  at  large. 
Short  of  such  a  spirit,  any  Opium  Edict  from  the  Throne  would  be  just 
as  far  from  influencing  the  Chinese  people  as  have  been  the  busy- 
body efforts  of  the  well-intentioned  Anti-Opium  Society  during  the 
past  five-and-thirty  years.  To  these  efforts  the  Chinese  have  never 
paid  any  attention  at  all ;  it  was  the  victory  of  Japan  that  suggested, 
among  other  points  to  be  imitated  in  the  conquerors,  a  national 
abstention  from  the  drug. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  question,  which  nobody  yet  seems  to 
have  asked,  though,  under  certain  conditions,  of  equal  importance 
with  the  other  two.  These  conditions  are  simply  two  assumptions  : 
(1)  that  the  movement  of  the  high  Chinese  authorities  has  been 
found  to  be  genuine,  and  (2)  that  opium-smoking  in  China  has  been 
suppressed.  Granting  these  two  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  the  question 
I  have  to  propound  is,  '  What  then  ?  '  By  which  I  mean,  Will  China 
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emerge  from  the  opium  habit  a  spotless  empire,  where  no  artificial 
stimulant  beyond  tea  enters  into  the  life  of  the  people  ? 

China  has  now  for  a  long  time  been  distinguished  for  her  sobriety 
in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  alcohol ;  but  will  there  not  be  a  risk, 
so  soon  as  opium  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past,  of  developing  a  Drink 
Question,  such  as  confronts  us  in  this  country,  and  which  I  personally 
have  always  regarded  as  a  more  terrible  problem  than  the  Opium 
Question,  as  I  have  witnessed  it  in  China  ?  There  is  always  human 
nature  to  be  reckoned  with ;  weak  human  cravings  which,  as  we  are 
told  by  Horace,  may  be  driven  out  with  a  pitchfork,  but  which  will 
always  surely  come  back.  The  most  vigorous  English  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  put  it  on  record  that 

Man  being  reasonable  must  get  drunk  ; 
The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication — 

and  if  the  opium-swoon  is  to  be  no  longer  allowed,  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  Chinaman  will  turn  his  thoughts  in  the 
direction  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

There  being,  therefore,  such  a  possibility,  it  may  be  useful  as  well 
as  interesting  to  trace,  so  far  as  possible,  chronologically,  the  history 
of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  China,  with  especial  reference  to  the  part  alcohol 
played  in  Chinese  social  life,  prior  to  the  more  extended  use  of  opium, 
which  dates  from  about  a  century  ago. 

The  origin  of  wine — by  which  convenient  term  I  mean  to  include 
all  alcoholic  drinks — is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  There  are 
various  legends  in  this  connexion,  of  more  or  less  extravagance.  One 
of  these  makes  wine  a  divine  gift  from  God,  who  placed  a  wine-star 
in  the  firmament ;  another  locates  a  wine-spring  on  earth  ;  but  as  one 
and  all  have  been  disposed  of  by  an  able  writer  of  the  eleventh  century, 
we  need  not  stop  to  consider  them  here. 

We  shall  do  better  by  plunging  at  once  into  China's  feudal  age, 
about  1100  years  before  Christ,  and  collecting  what  scraps  of  informa- 
tion may  be  available. 

The  second  king  of  the  Chou  dynasty  was  then  on  the  throne, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  issue  a  kind  of  manifesto  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  wine  ;  the  latter,  the  abuse  of  wine,  being  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  fall  of  the  preceding  House.  This  curious  State  Paper 
is  still  in  existence,  having  successfully  resisted  the  severe  tests  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  by  generations  of  Chinese  critics.  It 
opens  by  pointing  out  that  wine  was  originally  reserved  for  sacrificial 
occasions  alone,  and  that  it  was  by  diverting  it  to  the  use  of  man  in 
ordinary  life  that  vice  and  crime  were  fostered.  The  King,  however, 
goes  on  to  say  that  when  a  man  has  done  his  duty  by  Ids  parents,  then 
he  is  at  liberty  to  refresh  himself ;  and  when  he  has  done  his  duty  to 
his  sovereign,  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  even  to  elevation.  The 
king  further  points  out  that  the  best  rulers  have  always  abstained 
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from  drink,  and  he  advises  the  heads  of  the  great  feudal  houses, 
the  Ministers  of  War,  Works,  and  Agriculture,  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  ample  cause  for  such  a  manifesto.  The 
feudal  age,  as  pictured  for  us  in  the  Odes  and  the  Tso  Chuan,  must 
have  been  a  merry  age,  with  plenty  of  the  three  excitements  which 
men  have  always  seemed  to  like  best — war-making,  love-making,  and 
getting  drunk.  An  ode  written  in  reference  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  feudal  princes  at  Court,  begins  as  follows  : 

As  the  dew  on  the  grass 
With  the  sun's  rays  will  pass, 
So  we'll  drink  through  the  night 
Till  we're  thoroughly  tight. 

Another  long  ode,  specially  directed  against  drunkenness,  describes 
the  guests  at  an  ordinary  banquet.  They  behave  quietly  enough  at 
first,  but 

When  they  begin  to  feel  tipsy, 

Their  decorous  behaviour  changes  to  frolic  ; 

They  leave  their  seats  and  wander  about, 

Kicking  their  legs  high  in  the  dance. 

By  and  by, 

When  they  are  still  more  drunk, 
They  altogether  forget  themselves, 
And  with  their  caps  awry, 
Dance  on  without  ceasing. 

The  writer  adds  that  if,  when  drunk,  they  would  only  go  home,  it 
would  be  much  better,  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  host. 

Another  ode  illustrates  the  quiet  happiness  of  the  suzerain,  as 
follows  : 

Look  at  the  fishes, 

How  they  rise  and  sink  ! 

Look  at  the  king  ; 

He's  having  a  drink  ! 

In  another  ode,  the  royal  uncles  and  brothers  thank  the  King  for 
having  given  them  a  feast  at  which  they  all  got  drunk. 

Again  another  ode  was  written  to  illustrate  the  happy  intercourse 
which  prevailed  between  the  Marquis  of  Lu  and  the  officials  of  his 
State  : 

Boom,  boom,  go  the  drums  ; 
We  get  drunk,  and  then  dance, 
All  happy  together. 

No  wonder  that  the  dslos  aotSos,  sweet-voiced  bard,  went  on  to 
say 

Very  admirable  wa«f  the  Marquis  of  Lu. 
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That  bard  would  most  probably  have  stamped  with  his  approval  such 
gems  of  English  literature  as 

O  the  days  when  I  was  young, 
When  I  laugh'd  in  Fortune's  spite, 
Talk'd  of  love  the  whole  day  long, 
And  with  nectar  crown'd  the  night ! 
Then  it  was,  old  Father  Care, 
Little  reck'd  I  of  thy  frown, 
Half  thy  malice  youth  could  bear, 
And  the  rest  a  bumper  drown. 

Or 

Fill  the  bumper  fan* ! 
Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care 
Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 

For  it  Is  abundantly  clear  that  the  ancient  Chinese,  as  a  nation, 
gloried  and  drank  deep. 

Confucius,  as  we  should  expect  from  what  we  know  of  his  dignified 
personality,  was  an  honourable  exception.  He  took  wine,  indeed, 
but  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  confused  by  it.  He  was  not  a  tee- 
totaller, but  a  temperance  man. 

It  is,  or  was,  a  comfortable  superstition,  especially  among  sailors, 
that  drunkenness  is  a  great  protection  against  physical  injury.  This 
idea  was  anticipated  by  the  philosopher  Chuang  Tzu,  who  flourished 
three  centuries  and  more  before  Christ. 

A  drunken  man  [he  says]  who  falls  out  of  a  cart,  though  he  may  suffer,  does 
not  die.  His  bones  are  the  same  as  other  people's  ;  but  he  meets  his  accident 
in  a  different  way.  His  spirit  is  in  a  condition  of  security.  He  is  not  conscious 
of  riding  in  the  cart ;  neither  is  he  conscious  of  falling  out  of  it.  Ideas  of  life, 
death,  fear,  &c.,  cannot  penetrate  his  breast ;  and  so  he  does  not  suffer  from 
contact  with  objective  existences. 

In  the  K'ung-tslung-tzu,  a  work  ascribed  to  the  third  century  B.C., 
we  read, 

The  Lord  of  P'ing-yiian  was  drinking  with  Tzu-kao,  and  kept  urging  the 
latter  to  fill  up,  saying,  '  It  is  said  that  the  Emperors  Yao  and  Shun  drank  one 
thousand  chung,  and  Confucius  one  hundred  hu,  while  Tzu -hi,  with  all  his  chatter, 
managed  to  get  through  ten  ho.  Among  the  holy  men  and  worthies  of  old, 
there  was  none  who  could  not  drink ;  why  then  do  you  refuse  ? '  'I  have  always 
heard,'  replied  Tzu-kao,  '  that  the  holy  men  and  worthies  of  old  strove  to  unite 
mankind  by  moral  teaching,  and  not  by  drinking  and  guzzling.'  '  If  so,'  re- 
torted the  Lord  of  P'ing-yiian,  '  where  did  the  saying  come  from  ?  '  'It  came,' 
answered  Tzu-kao,  '  from  drunkards,  who  are  eager  to  make  others  like  them- 
selves, and  it  is  not  true.' 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  a  more  genuinely  historical  period  than 
that  we  leave  behind.  In  B.C.  179  the  Emperor  Wen  Ti,  of  the  Han 
dynasty,  to  signalise  his  accession  to  the  throne,  bestowed  a  free 
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pardon  on  all  malefactors,  and  authorised  general  rejoicings  for  the 
space  of  five  days.  This  meant  that  the  existing  law,  which  prohibited 
more  than  three  persons  from  drinking  together  without  special  cause 
and  licence,  was  for  those  five  days  to  be  in  abeyance. 

From  this  time  onward  the  numerous  entries  referring  to  wine  in 
the  dynastic  histories  deal  almost  entirely  with  prohibitions  of  its 
manufacture,  sale,  and  even  use,  either  because  it  was  a  Government 
monopoly,  or  as  a  means  of  husbanding  the  supply  of  grain  in  times 
of  scarcity  and  drought ;  and,  again,  with  the  relaxation  of  such  pro- 
hibitions in  times  of  plenty.  In  B.C.  56  the  Emperor  published  an 
edict  denouncing  the  arbitrary  action  of  certain  high  authorities  who 
had  prohibited  the  use  of  wine.  Marriage,  said  the  Emperor,  is  the 
most  important  of  human  rites,  and  wine  and  banqueting  are  necessary 
to  the  due  administration  of  that  rite. 

Passing  on  to  the  close  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  we  find  the 
famous  general  Ts'ao  Ts'ao,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
presenting  a  memorial  in  time  of  drought  and  rebellion,  asking  that 
the  use  of  wine  should  be  prohibited.  In  this  he  was  successfully 
opposed  by  K'ung  Jung,  who  argued  that  there  had  always  been  a 
wine-star  in  the  sky  and  a  spring  of  wine  on  earth,  that  the  Emperors 
of  the  Golden  Age  had  drunk  wine,  that  Confucius  had  drunk  wine, 
and  that  many  acts  of  bravery  had  been  performed  by  heroes  well 
primed  with  liquor,  &c. 

But  we  must  now  go  back  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
in  which  we  shall  find  that  the  everyday  wine  of  the  people,  an  ardent 
spirit  distilled  from  rice  or  millet,  was  confronted  by  some  serious 
rivals  for  popular  favour.  The  two  most  important  seem  to  have 
appeared  about  the  same  time,  though  the  sources  from  which  they 
came  must  have  been  widely  different.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
alcoholic  liquor  produced  by  fermentation  of  mare's  milk,  and  known 
to  us  as  koumiss  or  cosmos.1  This  drink,  undoubtedly  of  Tartar 
origin,  is  mentioned  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Han  Dynasty,  which 
covers  a  period  of  200  years  before  Christ,  and  we  are  further  told 
that  in  the  year  B.C.  104  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  made  an  alteration  in  the 
official  title  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  preparation 
of  koumiss  for  Imperial  use. 

This  form  of  wine,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Chinese  literature.  Liu  Yin  (A.D.  1241-1293),  of  the  Mongol 
dynasty,  wrote  a  short  poem,  entitled  Black-Horse  Wine,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  it  as  the  '  godlike  cream  ' ;  and  Hsu  Yu-jen,  of  the  same 
dynasty,  declares  that  it  has  the  flavour  of  nectar  (amrita)  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  wine-spring.  '  The  foal,'  he  adds,  '  is  pining  for  its 
milk,  while  the  general  is  lying  drunk  in  his  tent.' 

1  '  Their  drink  is  mare's  milk,  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  you  would  take  it  for 
white  wine;  and  a  right  good  drink  it  is,  called  by  them  kemiz.'  So  Marco  Polo 
(ch.  liii.).  Bubruquis  says,  '  It  makes  a  man's  inside  feel  very  cosy.' 
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The  other  of  the  two  chief  rivals  to  the  grain- spirit  or  whisky  of 
China  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape — i.e.  wine  in  our  sense  of  the 
term.  Grape-wine  was  very  much  in  vogue  in  China  for  a  great 
number  of  centuries.  It  became  a  popular  drink  with  many  of  the 
tipsy  poets  and  painters  who  have  adorned  the  annals  of  Chinese 
literature  and  art.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  History  of  the  Eastern 
Han  Dynasty,  which  covers  a  period  of  200  years  after  Christ.  Grapes 
are  there  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Li-i,  some  country  to  the 
west  of  China  ;  there  is,  however,  little  reason  to  doubt  that  grapes 
and  walnuts  were  both  brought  from  Fergana  or  Khokand  by  the 
famous  statesman  and  traveller,  Chang  Ch'ien,  about  B.C.  130,  who  is 
further  said  to  have  taught  his  countrymen  the  art  of  making  wine, 
which  he  learnt  from  the  Persians. 

But  it  is  from  the  poets  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  A.D.  605-906,  that 
we  get  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  part  played  by  grape-wine  in  the 
social  life  of  China. 

Wang  Chi,  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  A.D.,  to  whom  I 
shall  return,  mentions  the  red  wine  of  the  grape.  He  was  beyond 
doubt  a  hard  drinker,  and  asks 

When  all  around  me  are  drunk, 
How  can  I  alone  bear  to  be  sober  ? 

Li  T'ai-po,  A.D.  705-762,  speaks  of  the  Han  River  in  the  distance  as 
duck's-egg  green,  '  like  the  colour  of  fresh  unstrained  grape-wine.' 
Wang  Han,  also  of  the  eighth  century,  has  the  following  short  poem 

on  military  life  : 

'Tis  night;  the  grape -juice  mantles  high 

in  cups  of  gold  galore  ; 
We  set  to  drink — but  now  the  bugle 

sounds  to  horse  once  more. 
Oh  marvel  not  if  drunken  we 

lie  strewed  about  the  plain  ; 
How  few  of  all  who  seek  the  fight 

shall  e'er  come  back  again  ! 

The  Emperor  Mu  Tsung,  who  reigned  A.D.  821-825,  was  on  one 
occasion  giving  an  entertainment  at  which  grape-wine  from  western 
Liang-chou  was  introduced.  '  Drink  this,'  said  the  Emperor,  '  and 
very  soon  you  will  feel  a  delicious  sensation  creeping  all  over  your 
body.' 

P'i  Jih-hsiu,  who  graduated  in  A.D.  867,  has  a  short  poem  in  which 
he  mentions  the  visit  of  a  friend,  when  all  the  chrysanthemums  had 
been  killed  by  early  frosts,  and  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  look  at 
but  a  grape-vine  on  a  trellis.  He  was  not  a  tippler  himself ;  at  any 
rate,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  powerful  admonition  against  wine. 

Tou  Ko,  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  wrote  the  Chiu  P'u,  an 
important  work  on  wine,  says  :  '  In  Fergana,  a  great  quantity  of  wine 
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is  made  from  grapes,  and  huge  quantities  of  it  are  stored  away,  not 
spoiling  even  after  many  decades.' 

Yuan  Hao-wen,  who  graduated  in  A.D.  1221,  has  a  long  poem 
eulogistic  of  the  grape,  in  a  prefatory  note  to  which  he  says  that  the 
Taji  Arabs  made  wine  from  grapes ;  and  there  are  others  who  need  not 
be  mentioned  by  name. 

In  A.D.  1381  a  poet  named  Wang  Kan  drank  of  some  grape-wine 
at  a  temple.  He  says  it  was  sweet,  cool,  and  clear  as  crystal,  not  to 
be  excelled  by  either  of  two  other  drinks,  which  I  have  been  unable 
to  identify.  By-and-by  he  became  dead  drunk,  and,  on  waking,  he 
called  for  pen  and  paper,  and  indited  a  poem,  in  which  he  describes 
how  delightfully  he  had  found  himself  laughing  and  talking,  mind 
and  body  enjoying  perfect  peace,  and  how  he  had  passed  quickly 
into  the  oblivion  of  sleep,  quite  unaware  of  the  moon  shining  brightly 
in  the  south-west. 

Hsu  Hsueh-mo,  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  has  an  amusing  poem, 
telling  how,  when  he  had  been  to  give  a  parting  friend  a  good  send-off, 
and  had  taken  enough  wine  to  make  him  thoroughly  tipsy,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  in  front  of  a  picture  of  a  drunken  man — a  common 
subject,  by  the  way,  with  Chinese  artists,  especially  in  reference  to 
Buddhist  priests,  who  speak  euphemistically  of  wine  as  '  salvation 
soup,'  and  whose  backelidings  the  artists  love  to  portray.  What 
chiefly  puzzled  our  friend  Hsu  was  to  decide  who  was  the  drunker, 
himself  or  the  man  in  the  picture.  But  what  chiefly  concerns  us  is 
the  fact  that  the  wine  which  had  elevated  Hsu  was,  in  his  own  words, 
'  from  the  grape,  and  red  as  blood.' 

Finally,  Li  Shih-chsn,  author  of  the  great  Materia  Medica,  has  an 
article  on  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  the  different  kinds  of  grape- 
wine  ;  but  the  use  of  this  drink  does  not  appear  to  have  survived  under 
the  Manchu  dynasty,  certainly  not  to  the  present  day.  In  which 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  efforts  are  now  being  made 
at  Chefoo  to  produce  wine  from  the  fine  grapes  which  abound  in  the 
north  of  China. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  point  at  which  we  turned 
aside  from  the  main  issue  to  note  the  introduction  and  use  of  koumiss 
and  grape-wine.  With  regard  to  other  intoxicating  drinks,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  more  than  say  that  the  Chinese  have  made  wine 
from  honey,  from  cassia-flowers,  from  the  chrysanthemum,  from  the 
pomegranate,  and  even  red  wine  from  peach-blooms,  just  as  we  make 
cowslip,  gooseberry,  and  elderberry  wine.  Even  the  art  of  making 
perry  was  discovered,  as  we  are  told  in  a  miscellany  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  a  man  who  put  away  some  pears  in  a  jar  and  then  forgot 
all  about  them.  Such,  however,  are  merely  fancy  drinks,  and  have 
no  serious  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

It  still  remains  to  be  seen  what  once  was,  and  may  be  again,  the 
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national  feeling  towards  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  the  extent  to  which 
its  use  and  abuse  have  been  carried. 

It  is  recorded  of  Ts'ai  Yung,  the  great  statesman  who  died  A.D. 
193,  that  once  when  he  arrived  at  a  house  to  which  he  had  been  invited 
for  some  festivity  he  found  that  his  host  was  already  drunk. 

In  the  third  century  A.D.  seven  poets  formed  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  club,  and  took  as  their  title  '  The  Seven  Worthies  of  the 
Bamboo  Grove.'  One  of  these  '  worthies '  was  Liu  Ling.  He  was  a 
hard  drinker,  and  declared  that  to  a  drunken  man  '  the  affairs  of 
this  world  appear  but  as  so  much  duckweed  in  a  river.'  He  wished 
to  be  always  accompanied  by  a  servant  with  wine,  and  followed  by 
another  with  a  spade,  so  that  he  might  be  buried  where  he  fell. 

Cheng  Ch'iian,  of  the  same  century,  was  greatly  addicted  to  wine. 
On  his  deathbed  he  said  to  his  friends,  '  Bury  me  alongside  a  potter's 
field,  so  that  some  hundred  years  hence,  when  I  have  been  turned 
once  more  into  earth,  I  may  happily  be  taken  and  made  into  a  wine 
jar,  in  accordance  with  my  dearest  wish.'  These  words  hardly  fail  to 
recall  the  famous  old  song  of  two  centuries  ago  : 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with  mild  ale 
(Out  of  which  I  now  drink  to  sweet  Kate  of  the  vale), 
Was  once  Toby  Fillpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul, 
As  e'er  drank  a  bottle,  or  fathomed  a  bowl ; 
In  bousing  about  'twas  his  praise  to  excel, 
And  among  jolly  topers  he  bore  off  the  bell. 

It  chanced  as  in  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  ease, 
In  his  flower-woven  arbour,  as  gay  as  you  please, 
With  a  friend  and  a  pipe  puffing  sorrow  away, 
And  with  honest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  clay, 
His  breath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut, 
And  he  died  full  as  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt. 

His  body,  when  long  in  the  ground  it  had  lain, 

And  time  into  clay  had  resolved  it  again, 

A  potter  found  out  in  its  covert  so  snug, 

And  with  part  of  fat  Toby  he  formed  this  brown  jug  ; 

Now  sacred  to  friendship,  and  mirth,  and  mild  ale, 

So  here's  to  my  lovely  sweet  Kate  of  the  vale  ! 

Ko  Hung,  a  philosopher  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  otherwise 
known  as  Pao-po-tzu,  wrote  a  long  article  on  the  evils  of  wine.  He 
warns  against  yielding  to  the  delights  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  mouth, 
and  heart ;  the  eye  being  confused  by  beauty,  the  ear  by  sweet  sounds, 
the  nose  by  fragrant  perfumes,  the  mouth  by  rich  food,  and  the  heart 
by  ambition  and  desire  for  gain.  Wine,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  a  poison- 
ous thing,  and  of  not  the  smallest  benefit.  Men  begin  by  laughing 
and  talking  ;  they  soon  get  to  dancing  and  shouting,  no  one  troubling 
to  answer  anybody  else,  and  so  on  to  still  more  disgraceful  scenes. 
The  great  evil  o*  the  age  is  drunkenness,  owing  to  which  the  superior 
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man  loses  his  self-respect  and  his  humbler  fellow-creature  finds 
himself  in  prison. 

About  the  same  time,  T'ao  Ch'ien,  one  of  China's  most  famous 
poets,  was  inditing  ode  upon  ode  in  praise  of  wine.  In  one  he  declares 
that  he  loves  to  get  half  tipsy  every  evening,  and  then  dash  off  a  few 
lines  of  poetry  to  amuse  himself.  In  another  he  rails  against  the 
idea  of  stopping  wine,  saying  that  if  his  wine  was  stopped  at  night,  he 
couldn't  go  to  sleep  ;  and  that  if  it  was  stopped  in  the  morning,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  get  up. 

Fu  I,  a  scholar  and  official,  who  died  in  A.D.  639,  was  the  originator 
of  epitaphs  in  China.  He  wrote  his  own,  and  has  given  us  thereby 
a  clue  to  his  mode  of  life  : 

Fu  I  loved  the  green  hills  and  white  clouds  : 
Alas  !  he  died  of  drink. 

The  poet  Li  T'ai-po,  above-mentioned,  is  supposed  to  have  met 
his  death  by  tumbling  out  of  a  boat,  when  drunk,  in  a  frantic  effort 
to  embrace  the  reflection  of  the  moon.  The  teetotaller  will  get  no 
consolation  from  him.  He  tells  us  that  300  cups  of  wine  will  banish 
thousands  of  cares ;  and  that,  although  cares  may  be  many  and  cups 
proportionally  few,  the  former  will  have  to  go.  Li  T'ai-po  further 
argues,  '  If  God  had  not  loved  wine,  he  would  never  have  placed  a 
wine-star  in  the  sky ' ;  and  so  he  winds  up  with  a  recommendation 
to  everybody  to  get  regularly  drunk  in  spite  of  what  abstainers  may 
say,  the  only  true  happiness  being,  as  he  shows  in  another  poem, 
a  continued  state  of  intoxication  without  even  a  flash  of  sobriety. 
He  certainly  practised  what  he  preached,  and  proved  himself  too 
inveterate  a  sot  even  for  one  of  the  tipsiest  Courts  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  One  of  his  best-known  pieces  runs  as  follows  : 

What  is  life,  after  all,  but  a  dream  ? 
And  why  should  such  pother  be  made  ? 
Better  far  to  be  tipsy,  I  deem, 
And  doze  all  day  long  in  the  shade. 

When  I  wake  and  look  out  on  the  lawn, 
I  hear  midst  the  flowers  a  bird  sing  ; 
I  ask,  '  Is  it  evening  or  dawn  ?  ' 
The  mango-bird  whistles,  '  'Tis  spring.' 

Overpower'd  with  the  beautiful  sight, 
Another  full  goblet  I  pour, 
And  would  sing  till  the  moon  rises  bright- 
But  soon  I'm  as  drunk  as  before. 

The  following  verse  is  by  an  anonymous  writer  : 

Li  Po  would  get  drunk  with  a  hundred  cups  daily  ; 

The  life  of  old  Liu  Ling  was  one  long-drawn  swill ; 

And  because,  with  the  wine-cup,  their  hours  passed  so  gaily, 

Their  fame  among  mortals  is  evergreen  still. 

3  T  2 
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The  poet  Tu  Fu  (A.D.  712-770)  had  his  portrait  taken  when  drunk, 
and  another  poet  wrote  an  ode  about  it.  Of  his  poems  which  refer 
to  wine,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : 

From  the  Court  every  eve  to  the  pawnshop  I  pass, 
To  come  back  from  the  river  the  drunkest  of  men  ; 
As  often  as  not  I'm  in  debt  for  my  glass  ; 
Well,  few  of  us  live  to  be  threescore  and  ten. 
The  butterfly  flutters  from  flower  to  flower, 
The  dragon-fly  sips  and  springs  lightly  away, 
Each  creature  is  merry  its  brief  little  hour, 
So  let  us  enjoy  our  short  life  while  we  may. 

Another  poet  of  the  first  rank,  Po  Chii-i  (A.D.  772-846),  declares 
in  plain  language  that  the  hours  when  a  man  is  drunk  are  far  pre- 
ferable to  those  in  which  he  is  sober.  '  On  a  frosty  day,'  he  says, 
'  or  a  snowy  night,  wine  can  turn  cold  into  warmth.'  He  wrote 
several  poems,  long  and  short,  all  in  praise  of  wine  and  drunkenness. 
Liu  Chia,  of  about  the  same  date,  has  a  quaint  little  verse  entitled 
'  On  Becoming  Sober '  : 

One  day  while  I  tipsily  snoozed  in  my  bower, 

The  sun  disappearing  had  darkened  the  land  ; 

My  guests  had  all  left  me  for  many  an  hour  ; 

The  cup  and  the  wine- jar  lay  strewn  on  the  sand.  .  .  . 

I  could  not  recall  I  had  picked  me  a  flower, 

Yet  I  waked  up  to  find  I  had  one  in  my  hand. 

Hsu  Hsuan-p'ing  has  another,  on  the  delights  of  drinking  : 

In  the  morning  my  pedlar  will  sell  his  wares, 
And  he  buys  his  wine  as  he  homeward  fares  ; 
You  ask  where  the  home  of  my  pedlar  lies  .  .  . 
The  home  of  that  man  is  in  Paradise  ! 

Lu  Yu,  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  thus  apostrophises  wine  : 

Soft  as  the  spring-time,  as  the  autumn  sweet, 
One  stoup  of  thee,  at  night,  all  joys  will  yield  ; 
Demons  of  care  fall  harmless  at  my  feet ; 
Therefore  I  say,  Be  thou  my  spear  and  shield  ! 

Chan  Yen,  a  poet  of  the  ninth  century,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a 
'  Spring  Feast '  in  a  village  : 

The  paddy  crops  are  waxing  rich  upon  the  Goose  Lake  hill ; 
The  fowls  have  just  now  gone  to  roost,  the  grunting  pigs  are  still ; 
The  mulberry  casts  a  lengthening  shade — the  festival  is  o'er, 
And  tipsy  revellers  are  helped,  each  to  his  cottage  door. 

Wang  Chi,  already  quoted,  wrote  a  humorous  article  on  a  country 
which  he  called  Drunkland.  He  drew  a  fascinating  picture  of  the 
happy  lives  of  its  inhabitants,  and  mentioned  many  eminent  men 
who  had  been  there,  never  to  return  ;  all  of  which,  he  adds,  attracted 
him  so  much  that  he  finally  went  there  himself. 
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A  contemporary  of  his,  Huang-fu  T'i,  after  a  serious  bout  of  drink- 
ing, at  the  end  of  which  he  admits  he  was  dead  drunk,  wrote  a  short 
poem  warning  others  of  the  dangers  connected  with  wine. 

Of  course,  the  majestic  figure  of  Han  Wen-kung,  the  Prince  of 
Literature,  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  moderation  and  restraint. 
Though  not  an  abstainer  himself,  his  writings  will  be  searched  in  vain 
for  anything  like  encouragement  of  actual  drunkenness. 

Of  Chu  Po,  a  censor,  it  is  recorded  that  at  his  meals  he  would  only 
eat  of  one  kind  of  food,  and  drink  only  three  cups  of  wine,  so  afraid 
was  he  of  excess. 

Many  of  the  emperors,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  way  only  too 
readily  to  the  seduction  of  the  bottle.  The  Emperor  known  as  Keng 
Shih,  who  died  A.D.  25,  used  to  get  drunk  with  his  ladies,  and  kept 
a  eunuch  near  him  to  answer  for  him  any  questions  on  matters  of 
State.  His  generals,  however,  knew  that  the  voice  was  not  that  o 
the  Emperor,  and  were  very  angry ;  but  the  Lady  Han,  who  loved 
wine  as  much  as  the  Emperor  himself,  resented  their  intrusions,  and 
on  one  occasion  said,  '  His  Majesty  has  just  been  taking  wine  with  me  ; 
why  do  you  choose  such  a  moment  to  come  here  ?  '  at  the  same  time 
kicking  over  the  table  on  which  documents  for  the  Emperor's  in- 
spection had  been  laid. 

The  Emperor  Chou  Hsiian,  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  was  always  drunk. 
•  One  of  his  courtiers  ventured  in  consequence  to  sing  the  following 
song  to  his  Majesty  : 

We  are  drunken  at  sunrise,  and  also  at  night, 
And  drunk  in  the  daytime  as  long  as  'tis  light ; 
But  if  we  get  tipsy  thus  early  and  late, 
What  time  will  be  left  us  for  matters  of  State  ? 

For  this  he  was  bambooed  to  death. 

It  has  never  accorded  with  Chinese  etiquette  to  be  drunk  in  the 
Imperial  presence,  and  many  officials  have  suffered  dismissal  and 
degradation  for  such  behaviour.  There  have  been  exceptions.  We 
read  in  the  biography  of  K'ung  Shou-cheng,  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
who  died  in  1004,  and  whose  name,  by  the  way,  means  Maintainer  of 
Correct  Attitude,  that  the  said  K'ung  was  on  one  occasion  not  only 
drunk  in  his  Majesty's  presence,  but  so  disorderly  that  next  day  his 
colleagues  actually  asked  for  his  punishment.  To  this  the  Emperor 
graciously  replied,  '  Last  night  We  were  drunk  Ourselves ;  let  the 
incident  be  regarded  as  closed.' 

Again,  we  read  in  the  biography  of  Chou  Ch'i  that  he  and  K'ou 
Chun,  who  had  both  been  guilty  of  getting  drunk  at  a  wine-party, 
appeared  before  the  same  Emperor,  Chen  Tsung,  to  apologise  for  their 
misconduct.  The  Emperor,  however,  smiled  and  said,  '  The  empire 
is  at  peace  ;  and  if  my  high  officers  get  together  and  drink,  what  harm 
is  there  in  that  ?  ' 
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Under  the  Southern  T'ang  dynasty,  in  the  tenth  century,  Chang  I, 
an  official  who  was  notoriously  outrageous  when  in  his  cups,  got 
drunk  in  the  presence  of  the  Empress,  and  smashed  a  favourite  jade 
goblet  belonging  to  her  Majesty,  because,  as  he  said,  '  things  were 
valued,  and  men  held  cheap.'  The  spectators  were  disgusted,  and 
the  Empress  promptly  retired. 

It  is  even  recorded  of  Li  Mou-chen  that  once,  when  drinking  with 
the  Emperor  Chao  Tsung,  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  he  was  so  drunk  that 
he  accidentally  struck  his  Majesty  on  the  face  with  his  wine-cup. 

There  are  few  records  of  drunken  women  in  China,  but  we  do  read 
of  an  Empress  Dowager  of  the  twelfth  century  who  once  got  hope- 
lessly drunk  on  her  own  birthday. 

The  price  of  wine,  and  the  quantity  consumed  in  ancient  times, 
must  always  remain  more  or  less  a  matter  of  speculation,  in  view  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Chinese  values,  weights,  and 
measures.  The  Emperor  Chen  Tsung  is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
drink  three  tou,  or  what  we  now  call  three  gallons,  without  being 
confused  ;  but  what  a  tou  may  have  contained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say.  He  one  day 
inquired  of  his  courtiers  what  had  been  the  price  of  wine  under  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  and  was  told,  '  three  hundred  cash  a  gallon,'  as  could 
be  proved  from  a  verse  of  the  poet  Tu  Fu : 

See,  three  hundred  cash  in  my  pocket  I've  got ; 
'Tis  exactly  the  sum  that  will  buy  us  a  pot. 

A  capacity  for  wine  seems  always  to  have  been  as  highly  esteemed  in 
China  as  with  us  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  In  fact, 
one  emperor  declared  that  it  was  just  as  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
banquet  as  a  capacity  for  verse.  The  mythical  emperors  are  usually 
said  to  have  been  able  to  swallow  prodigious  quantities,  but  as  these 
quantities  are  always  measured  in  cups  or  goblets,  we  are  unable  to 
form  any  reliable  estimate  of  their  powers.  A  late  emperor,  who 
asked  the  elder  of  two  brothers  how  he  compared  with  the  younger, 
received  the  following  answer  :  '  As  a  thinker,  he  beats  me  ;  as  a 
drinker,  I  beat  him.' 

Another  official,  named  Li  Tu,  who  regularly  took  too  much,  was 
urged  by  his  friends  to  give  up  drink.  '  I  take  it  for  my  health,'  he 
replied ;  '  I  cannot  do  without  it ;  and  I  find  this  a  pleasurable  way 
of  spending  my  declining  years.'  To  his  son  he  once  said,  in  a  play 
upon  words  which  cannot  be  reproduced,  '  Water  is  an  excellent 
thing — in  a  landscape ;  but  if  I  can  die  drunk,  I  shall  die  happy.' 
In  like  manner  argues  Yuan  Hao-w^n,  of  the  Nii-chen  Tartar  dynasty : 
'  If  a  man  does  not  drink  wine,  how  is  he  to  cure  his  various  com- 
plaints ? ' 

There  are  many  stories  in  Chinese  literature  of  practical  jokes 
played  on  tipsy  people.  One  man,  in  early  days,  when  shoes  were 
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left  at  the  house  door — a  custom  borrowed  later  on  by  the  Japanese — 
used  to  amuse  himself  by  mixing  up  the  shoes  of  his  guests,  and  re- 
arranging them  at  random ;  the  result  being  that  when  the  guests 
took  their  leave,  already  half-seas  over,  with  one  big  shoe  and  one 
little  one,  there  were  many  falls  and  sprawlings  in  the  road,  much 
enjoyed  by  the  host  who  was  seeing  his  friends  home. 

Chang  Han,  of  the  third  century,  who  declared  that  he  would 
rather  have  one  cup  of  wine  at  the  moment  than  any  amount  of 
fame  by-and-by,  was  nevertheless  a  model  of  filial  piety. 

The  poet  Chang  Yen-kung  said  : 

All  joys  are  poor  to  sober  glance  ; 
True  joys  to  wine  belong — 
When  every  step  we  take  is  dance, 
And  every  word  is  song. 

Of  Chou  Po-jen  it  is  told  that  he  was  only  sober  twice  in  his  life, 
both  times  on  the  "occasion  of  a  funeral. 

Everybody,  of  course,  was  not  necessarily  a  drunkard  in  old  days. 
K'ung  Yii  was,  but  he  had  a  good  teetotal  friend,  who  pointed  out 
to  him  as  a  warning  that  after  some  time  even  the  covers  of  wine- jars 
rotted  away,  from  contact  with  their  dangerous  contents.  To  this 
he  retorted,  that  even  meat  and  grain  were  not  exempt  from  putre- 
faction. 

The  widowed  mother  of  Yang  Huan-tsung  would  not  speak  to 
her  son  for  ten  days  after  he  had  got  drunk  with  some  friends.  '  Your 
father,'  she  said,  '  never  drank  to  excess ;  and  if  you  are  to  come 
rolling  home  in  this  drunken  fashion,  how  will  you  be  fit  to  set  an 
example  to  your  younger  brothers  ? ' 

Wang  Shih-ch'ung,  who  died  in  A.D.  621,  went  so  far  as  to  ennoble 
wine,  much  in  the  same  sense  that  James  the  First  (or  Charles  the 
Second)  is  said  to  have  knighted  the  loin  of  beef. 

There  is  a  book  in  existence  entitled  Lives  of  Drunken  Worthies, 
with  Portraits. 

Chiao  Sui,  a  hard  drinker  of  the  eighth  century,  stammered  so 
badly  when  sober  that  he  could  hardly  get  a  word  out,  but  after 
five  pints  of  wine  his  repartees  would  flash  out  as  quickly  as  echo 
follows  sound. 

Ou-yang  Hsiu  (A.D.  1007-1072),  one  of  China's  most  famous 
statesmen  and  a  poet  and  historian  to  boot,  when  Governor  of 
modern  Hupeh,  named  a  kiosk,  which  he  used  to  frequent,  '  The 
Old  Drunkard's  Arbour.'  There,  as  he  tells  us,  he,  '  an  old  man  with 
white  hair,  the  drunken  Governor,'  used  to  assemble  his  friends. 
'  Drunk,  he  can  rejoice  with  them  ;  sober,  he  can  discourse  with  them  ; 
such  is  the  Governor.' 

Tou  Ko,  mentioned  above,  quotes  with  approval  a  writer  who 
argues  that  because,  while  even  the  ocean  may  be  frozen,  wine  (here 
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spirit)  cannot  be  frozen,  therefore  the  nature  of  wine  is  warming,  and 
useful  for  warming  both  the  body  and  the  heart  of  man.  He  adds  a 
story  of  three  men,  who  set  out  on  a  journey  one  damp  and  foggy 
morning.  The  first,  who  had  eaten  nothing,  died  from  exposure ; 
the  second,  who  had  taken  some  gruel,  was  very  ill ;  while  the  third, 
who  had  drunk  wine,  had  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  him.  This 
proves,  says  Tou  Ko,  that  wine  can  keep  out  cold. 

Lu  Chu-ch'i,  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swatow,  was 
returning  home  from  a  dinner  when  he  fell  flat  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  remained  there  in  a  tipsy  doze.  By-and-by  the 
Prefect  came  along  in  his  chair,  and,  on  learning  what  was  the  matter, 
roared  at  him  to  get  up.  But  Lu  merely  raised  himself  lazily  on  his 
elbow,  and  said,  '  You  are  the  Prefect :  that's  your  business.  I  am 
drunk  :  that's  my  business.'  And  he  followed  this  up  by  an  im- 
promptu couplet : 

Though  the  torrent  be  swift,  it  can  ne'er  carry  off 
the  moonbeam  that  lights  up  its  bed  ; 

Though  the  mountain  be  high,  yet  it  cannot  arrest 
the  fast-flying  cloud  overhead. 

Many,  however,  are  the  startling  stories  told  in  Chinese  literature 
to  frighten  people  from  giving  way  to  what  has  evidently  been  re- 
cognised as  a  dangerous  national  vice.  One  man,  who  came  home 
drunk  and  went  to  bed,  on  stretching  out  his  hand  during  the  night 
to  reach  a  wine-flask  by  his  bedside,  was  seized  by  a  demon,  and 
dragged  gradually  into  the  earth.  In  response  to  his  shrieks,  his 
relatives  and  neighbours  only  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  ground  close 
over  his  head,  just  as  though  he  had  fallen  into  water. 

But  sometimes  the  moral  is,  unfortunately,  the  other  way  round. 
A  man,  who  had  got  very  drunk,  set  off  to  cross  a  mountain  by  night. 
Overcome  with  the  drink,  he  sank  down  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  Just  then  along  came  a  tiger  ;  and,  creeping 
up  to  the  sleeping  man,  the  animal  began  to  sniff  at  his  face.  One 
of  the  tiger's  whiskers  ran  into  the  man's  nose,  and  tickled  him  so 
much  that  he  gave  a  loud  sneeze,  at  which  the  terrified  tiger  started 
so  violently  that  it  fell  over  the  precipice  and  was  killed. 

Kao  P'ing,  the  poet  and  archer  who  pierced  two  eagles  with  a 
single  shaft,  when  on  one  occasion  he  was  being  urged  to  drink  to 
excess,  pleaded  in  verse  a  quaint  excuse  for  moderation  : 

Believe  me,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  drink  ; 

But  what  would  the  flowers  and  the  orioles  think  ? 

That  poets  should  seek  inspiration  from  the  wine-cup  is  perhaps 
not  so  astonishing ;  at  any  rate,  classical  literature  has  thoroughly 
accustomed  us  to  the  idea.  It  is  perhaps  more  startling  to  find  that 
a  very  large  number  of  Chinese  painters  have  not  only  been  hard 
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drinkers,  but  have  thrown  off  their  best  works  when  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol.  The  biographies  of  Chinese  artists  are  full  of  such  stories, 
of  which  one  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  Wu  Wei,  a  painter  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  one  day  suddenly  summoned  by  the  Emperor. 
Being  quite  tipsy,  he  had  to  be  supported  into  the  palace ;  and  when 
the  Emperor  bade  him  draw  a  spring  among  pine-trees,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  in  doing  so  knocked  over  the  inkpot.  In  a  moment,  with 
his  hand  only,  he  produced  on  the  floor  a  charming  picture,  with 
which  the  Emperor  was  much  delighted,  declaring  that  it  was  an 
inspired  work. 

In  the  great  Concordance  to  Chinese  literature  there  are  over 
three  hundred  headings  under  which  the  numerous  references  to 
drunkenness  are  arranged.  Of  these  headings  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  specimens  :  Morning  drunkenness,  Evening  drunkenness, 
Daily  drunkenness,  Spring  (Summer  and  Autumn)  drunkenness, 
Solitary  drunkenness,  Drunkenness  in  company,  Stammering 
drunkenness,  First  to  be  drunk,  Blind  (mi)  drunkenness,  &c. 

Proverbial  literature  deals  largely  with  the  subject,  temperance 
and  hard-drinking  principles  alike  receiving  support : 

If  you  would  give  up  drink,  you  have  only  to  look,  when  sober,  on  a  drunken 
man. 

After  three  cups,  great  mysteries  become  clear  ;  once  drunk,  all  cares  are 
gone. 

Wine  can  do  both  good  and  harm. 

Wine  is  a  poison. 

Wine  is  a  drink  for  man. 

Wine  does  not  intoxicate  ;  'tis  the  man  who  does  that. 

Wine  cannot  dispel  real  sorrow. 

For  solving  difficulties  there  is  nothing  like  wine. 

Wine  is  the  glorious  gift  of  God. 

From  the  above  it  will  readily  be  gathered  that  the  Chinese  have 
not  always  been  the  generally  sober  people  we  now  find  them ;  and 
it  becomes  a  question  of  some  importance  to  consider  whether  or  not 
they  will  be  likely,  when  opium  is  no  longer  available,  to  revert  to  the 
use  of  strong  drinks.  '  Opium,'  said  Sir  John  Davis,  '  is  neither 
brutalising  in  its  immediate,  nor  as  prejudicial  in  its  ultimate,  effects 
as  spirits.' 

Dr.  Ayres,  when  Colonial  Surgeon  at  Hong-Kong,  said,  '  The  habit 
does  no  physical  harm  in  moderation.'  On  this  the  Hong-Kong  Daily 
Press  commented :  '  Many  medical  men  have  at  various  times  given 
similar  testimony  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Surgeon,  but  it  has  been 
uniformly  ignored  by  those  who  belong  to  the  Anglo-Oriental  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade.' 

The  same  paper  wrote  at  a  later  date  :  '  It  must  now  be  pretty 
well  known  that  opium,  as  smoked  in  China,  is  less  deleterious  to  the 
consumer  than  alcoholic  liquors  are  to  the  lower  classes  in  Great 
Britain.' 
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In  a  chapter  on  opium-smoking  I  myself  contributed  the  following 
query  :  '  Who  ever  saw  in  China  a  tipsy  man  reeling  about  the  crowded 
thoroughfare,  or  lying  with  his  head  in  a  ditch  by  the  side  of  some 
country  road  ?  ' 

Now,  various  magistrates  and  judges  have  from  time  to  time 
declared  that  almost  all  the  considerable  body  of  crime  in  this  country 
can  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  drink.2  It  certainly  cannot  be 
said  that  crime  in  China  is  equally  traceable  to  opium.  Alcohol 
maddens  to  assault  and  murder ;  opium  soothes  to  peacefulness  and 
slumber.  As  I  pointed  out  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  '  opium- 
smoking  is  a  more  self -regarding  vice  than  drunkenness,  which  entails 
gout  and  other  evils  upon  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  Posterity 
can  suffer  little  or  nothing  at  the  hands  of  the  opium-smoker,  for 
to  the  inveterate  smoker  all  chance  of  posterity  is  denied.' 

The  evils  of  drink  in  this  country  are  so  extensive  and  so  loathsome 
that  any  one  who  really  knows  anything  about  the  matter  must 
deeply  regret  the  time  and  money  wasted  by  an  English  philanthropic 
society  over  an  effort  in  which  they  have  wholly  failed  to  influence 
either  the  Chinese  Government  or  the  Chinese  people ;  while  there  is 
some  reason  to  fear  that  the  present  national  movement — if  such 
there  be — may  only  result  in  transferring  the  empire  from  the  frying- 
pan  of  opium  to  the  still  more  deadly  fire  of  alcohol. 

HERBERT  A.  GILES. 

-  The  following  is  from  a  newspaper  report  of  a  spee.ch  by  Judge  Eentoul, 
delivered  in  the  Guildhall,  Cambridge,  on  the  loth  of  October,  1907  : — He  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  judges  of  the  chief  criminal  courts  of  this  country,  and  he  said  to 
them  on  that  platform  that  90  per  cent:  of  the  cases  that  came  to  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  of  England  came  directly  through  drink.  The  late  Lord  Brampton, 
formerly  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  perhaps  the  greatest  criminal  judge  during  the  past 
century,  had  also  put  the  figures  at  90  per  cent.  Lord  Coleridge,  speaking  at  one 
Assizes,  said,  '  Every  single  case  in  my  present  list  comes  from  the  use  of  strong 
drink.'  '  If  it  were  not,'  said  his  Honour,  '  for  alcohol,  three-fourths  of  our  criminal 
courts  would  be  closed  in  this  country  and  closed  for  ever.' 
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A     TWELFTH-CENTURY   ROMANCE- 
WRITER  : 


MARIE    DE    FRANCE 


'  MARIE  ai  nom,  si  sui  de  France.'  Thus,  more  than  seven  centuries 
ago,  wrote  Marie  de  France.  What  an  unpretentious  autobiography  ! 
Yet  these  few  simple  words,  which  seem  to  tell  so  little,  but  in  reality 
suggest  so  much,  are  the  counterpart  of  her  work,  and  form  its  fitting 
crown. 

But  who  was  this  modest  writer,  and  why  does  her  work  interest 
us  to-day  ?  Around  Marie  de  France  there  must  always  remain  an 
atmosphere  of  doubt  and  mystery,  since  she  is  only  mentioned  by  an 
anonymous  thirteenth-century  poet  and  by  one  of  her  contemporaries 
— an  Anglo-Norman  poet,  Denys  Pyramus  by  name — who  speaks  of 
her  in  the  most  nattering  terms,  and  from  whom  we  learn  that  her 
lays  were  much  appreciated  by  the  noblesse,  especially  the  ladies. 
That  these  should  take  rare  delight  in  them  may  well  be,  seeing  how 
monotonous  life  must  have  been  to  many  a  woman  shut  up  with 
her  maidens  and  her  needlework  in  a  dismal  castle,  or  perhaps  in 
but  one  tower  of  it,  whilst  her  lord  went  forth  to  the  chase  or  to  war, 
his  home-coming  meaning  merely  the  wine-cup  and  war-songs,  or 
tedious  epic.  Many  a  one  must  have  read  or  listened  to  Marie's 
love  idyls  and  longed,  and  perchance  even  hoped,  as  in  the  story  of 
'  Yonec,'  that  a  fair  and  gentle  knight,  in  the  form  of  some  beautiful 
bird,  might  fly  in  at  her  window  and  bring  her  some  diversion  from  the 
outside  world.  With  nothing  before  us  but  her  own  poems  and  the 
scant  recognition  of  Denys  Pyramus,  she  seems  like  some  old  portrait 
in  which  the  delicate  pigments  that  once  glowed  in  the  face  and  made 
it  live  have,  owing  to  their  very  delicacy,  long  since  faded  away, 
leaving  behind  only  the  stronger  and  less  volatile  colours  of  the  dark 
background,  from  which  we  in  vain  try  to  wrest  more  than  one  or 
two  fragments  of  the  secret  it  holds. 

Judging  from  internal  evidence,  it  would  seem  that  Marie  was 
born  in  Normandy  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  but 
settled  in  England,  where  since  the  Conquest,  and  indeed  since  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  many  Norman  families  had  made  their 
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home.  Not  only  does  she  make  occasional  use  of  English  words,  and 
translate  from  English  into  French  the  fables  known  as  ^Esop's, 
but  in  the  prologue  to  her  lays,  which  she  dedicates  to  '  the  noble 
King,'  generally  considered  to  be  Henry  the  Second,  she  expresses 
fear  lest  her  work  should  not  find  favour  in  a  foreign  land.  In  this 
prologue  she  also  gives  her  reason  for  abandoning  classical  translation, 
which,  as  a  Latin  scholar,  she  had  contemplated  making,  not  only 
for  the  use  of  the  less  learned,  but  also,  as  she  tells  us,  for  personal 
discipline,  since  '  he  who  would  keep  himself  from  sin  should  study 
and  learn  and  undertake  difficult  tasks.  In  suchwise  he  may  the 
more  withdraw  him  and  save  himself  from  much  sorrow.'  The 
twelfth  century  was  a  time  of  extraordinary  intellectual  activity, 
and  Marie  tells  us  that  she  suffered  from  what  we  are  apt  to  regard 
as  a  special  evil  of  our  own  day — the  overcrowding  of  the  literary 
market.  So  she  wisely  turned  aside  from  the  classics  and  the  crowd, 
and  set  herself  to  give  literary  expression  to  the  old  Celtic  folk-lore, 
hitherto,  perhaps,  unrecorded  save  in  song. 

Of  Marie's  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  we  have  '  The  Fables  ' 
already  mentioned,  dedicated  to  Count  William,  surnamed  Long- 
sword,  and  son  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Fair  Kosamond  ;  '  The  Lays,' 
dedicated  to  the  King,  Henry  the  Second,  and  doubtless  read  by  Fair 
Rosamond  in  her  retreat  at  Woodstock ;  and  '  The  Purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick,'  translated  from  the  Latin  at  the  request  of  an  anonymous 
benefactor.  Of  these  only  '  The  Lays '  need  here  concern  us,  as  it  is 
in  them  that  our  interest  lies,  since  they  are  perhaps  among  the  first 
stories,  given  literary  form,  which  tell  of  love  '  for  love's  sake  only,' 
as  opposed  to  the  sensualism  of  the  Chanson  de  Geste,  or  the  gallantry 
of  the  Proven9al  poetry.  They  are  also,  perhaps,  the  only  collection 
of  lays  now  extant ;  and  it  is  to  them,  therefore,  that  we  must  turn  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  style  of  narration  that  gradually  replaced  the 
taste  for  epic  as  Norman  influence  grew  and  spread  in  England. 
Marie  makes  no  pretence  to  originality ;  but  even  if  she  did  not  possess 
the  supreme  gift  of  creating  beauty,  she  at  least  possessed  the  lesser 
gift  of  perceiving  it  where  it  existed  and  of  making  it  her  own,  and  her 
stories  glow  with  colour  and  enchant  by  their  naive  yet  dramatic 
appeal  to  the  imagination.  She  declares  that '  The  Lays '  were  made 
'  for  remembrance  '  by  '  Le  ancien  Bretun  curteis,'  and  that  '  folks 
tell  them  to  the  harp  and  the  rote,  and  the  music  is  sweet  to  hear.' 
Doubtless  it  was  this  sweet  music  which  both  soothed  and  thrilled 
even  before  the  words  were  understood,  for  on  sad  and  festive  days 
alike  the  sweet  lays  of  Brittany  were  always  to  be  heard. 

Whether  Marie  was  connected  with  the  brilliant  Court  of  Henry 
the  Second,  where  learned  men  and  poets  congregated,  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  seems  a  very  fair  conjecture  that  she  was.  Not  only 
does  she  dedicate  her  principal  works  to  the  King  and  his  son  Count 
William,  but  her  stories  are  coloured  with  the  courtly  life  and  ideas 
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of  her  time,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the  fundamental  theme. 
No  one  unacquainted  with  the  teaching  of  the  courts  of  love,  such 
as  they  were  in  the  twelfth  century,  would  have  made  the  compulsory 
quest  of  love  the  keynote  of  a  story,  as,  for  instance,  Marie  does  in  the 
Lay  of  Guigemar.  These  courts  of  love,  though  not  so  elaborate,  yet 
just  as  imperious,  as  those  of  the  fourteenth  century,  formed  one  of 
the  serious  pastimes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  no  self-respecting  person 
could  afford  to  disregard  their  rules  or  decisions.  The  cardinal 
doctrine  was  that  love  was  necessary  to  a  man's  moral,  social,  and 
aesthetic  training.  Hence,  if  it  did  not  arise  of  itself,  it  must  be 
sought  for,  and,  like  its  counterpart  in  the  spiritual  world,  come  at, 
if  needs  be,  through  much  tribulation. 

Marie's  readers  and  hearers  were  naturally  to  be  found  amongst 
castle-folk;  and  that  these  were  many  we  may  conclude  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  castles  had  already  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  menace  to  the  central  Government,  and  a  royal  command  had 
gone  forth  for  the  demolition  of  many  of  them.  That  her  stories  were 
read  and  prized  for  at  least  a  century  and  more  is  evident  from  the 
manuscripts — five  in  number,  and  all  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century — which  still  exist.  Her  renown, 
too,  had  travelled  even  beyond  the  seas,  for  in  about  the  year  A.D.  1245 
a  translation  of  her  lays  into  Norse  was  made  by  order  of  the  King, 
Haakon  the  Fourth.  The  fact  that  their  popularity  began  to  wane 
after  a  hundred  years  or  so  is  in  nowise  an  adverse  criticism  of  their 
intrinsic  worth,  for  in  the  fourteenth  century  English  was,  in  high 
places,  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  French,  and  naturally  the  demand 
created  a  supply.  But  even  if  this  had  not  been  so,  Marie's  work  had 
served  its  purpose,  and  of  necessity  passed  into  the  crucible  of  human 
thought  and  expression,  to  be  resolved  into  matter  suited  to  other 
needs  and  conditions.  As  has  been  well  said, '  les  siecles  se  succfdent, 
et  chacun  porte  son  fruit  qui  n'est  pas  celui  du  siecle  precedent ;  les 
livres  sont  les  fruits  des  mceurs.' 

Of  the  five  manuscripts  still  extant,  two  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
One  of  these  is  the  most  complete  that  has  come  down  to  us,  seeing 
that,  in  addition  to  its  including  the  largest  number  of  lays — twelve 
in  all — it  alone  contains  the .  prologue,  in  which  for  a  moment  the 
illusive  Marie  lifts,  as  it  were,  her  all-enshrouding  veil.  It  is  a  small 
manuscript,  beautifully  inscribed,  and,  even  after  its  seven  hundred 
years  of  existence,  as  fresh  as  is  the  love  enshrined  in  its  parchment 
pages.  How  strange  a  feeling  possesses  us  as  we  turn  over  its  leaves, 
leaves  across  which  the  shadows  of  readers  of  bygone  days  still  seem  to 
flit !  Could  these  pages  speak,  of  what  would  they  tell  ?  Of  desires 
that  die  not,  of  longings  that  are  immortal,  of  love  enthroned. 

When  first  read,  these  stories,  so  simply  are  they  told,  may  seem 
somewhat  slight  and  superficial.  But  this  is  the  general  charac- 
teristic of  medieval  literature,  which,  for  the  most  part,  recognised 
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things  in  outline  only,  and  sought,  and  perhaps  possessed,  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  springs  of  motive.  The  writers  of  those 
times  troubled  as  little  about  moral  as  the  early  painters  did  about 
physical  anatomy.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  indifference  to  what  has 
become  almost  a  craze  in  our  own  day,  Marie's  lays  are  so  full  of 
charming  detail,  deftly  handled,  that  they  give  much  the  same  sense 
of  delight  as  do  delicate  ivories  or  dainty  embroidery.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  she  scarcely,  despite  all  this  outward  charm,  seems  to  touch 
the  world  of  fact.  Yet  in  this  ideal  atmosphere,  which  she  so  essen- 
tially made  her  own,  she  contrives  to  convey  such  a  sense  of  reality 
that  for  the  moment  we  are  wholly  possessed  by  it  and  carried  away 
without  questioning  into  her  fairyland.  And  a  beautiful  fairyland  it 
is,  where  love  triumphs  for  the  most  part,  not  in  heedless  ecstasy  along 
flower-bestrewn  ways,  but  through  self-sacrifice  and  suffering  mutually 
accepted  and  mutually  endured.  Listen  to  the  words  spoken  to  the 
knight  Guigemar,  wounded  by  a  chance  arrow  as  he  rides  through  a 
wood.  '  Never  shalt  thou  be  healed  of  thy  wound,  not  even  by  herb, 
or  root,  or  leech,  or  potion,  until  thou  art  healed  by  her  who,  for  love 
of  thee,  shall  suffer  such  great  pain  and  sorrow  as  never  woman  has 
suffered  before ;  and  thou  shalt  bear  as  much  for  her.'  Equality  in 
love  !  Such  is  the  vital  note  struck  amid  the  artificial  and  soul- 
enfeebling  atmosphere  of  medieval  love-poetry  !  This  is  the  note 
which  Marie  set  ringing  down  the  centuries  whilst  her  manuscripts 
lay  unused  on  library  shelves. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  just  touch  upon  this  ideal 
conception,  for  to  realise  it  fully  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  stories 
themselves.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  wounded  knight  in  the 
Lay  of  Guigemar,  who  can  only  be  healed  through  mutual  love  sancti- 
fied by  mutual  suffering.  In  the  lay  of  '  The  Ash  Tree '  a  maiden  of 
noble  birth,  abandoned  in  infancy  and  brought  up  at  a  convent,  is 
loved  by  a  lord,  and  returns  his  love,  and  goes  with  him  to  his  castle. 
After  a  time  the  knights  who  owe  him  fealty  complain  that  as  through 
his  love  for  his  mistress  he  has  neither  wife  nor  child,  he  does  them 
wrong,  and  protest  that  if  he  does  not  wed  some  noble  lady  they  will 
no  longer  serve  him  or  hold  him  for  lord.  The  knight  has  to  yield 
to  their  demands  and  to  consent  to  accept  in  marriage  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  noble  who  had  made  it  known  that  he  desired  him 
for  son-in-law.  Neither  lover  utters  any  complaint  or  reproach, 
and  the  needful  sacrifice  is  about  to  be  made.  But  fortune,  sometimes 
kind,  intervenes  ere  it  is  too  late  and  reveals  the  noble  birth  of  the 
loved  one.  The  knight  weds  her  with  great  joy,  and  to  complete  this 
happy  picture  we  read  that  the  other  lady  returned  with  her  parents 
to  her  own  domain,  and  was  there  well  bestowed  in  marriage. 

This  idea  of  mutual  sympathy  and  sacrifice  gives  meaning  also  to 
the  lay  of  '  The  Two  Lovers,'  and  to  that  of  '  Yonec,'  but  perhaps  it  is 
most  simply,  yet  sublimely,  summed  up  in  the  lay  of  '  The  Honey- 
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suckle,'  an  episode  taken  from  the  Tristan  story.  Tristan,  hearing  that 
Isolde  is  to  ride  through  a  certain  wood  on  her  way  to  Tintagel  to 
attend  the  Pentecostal  Court  held  by  the  King,  hides  in  the  wood. 
Here  he  cuts  a  branch  of  hazel  round  which  honeysuckle  has  twined, 
and,  carving  his  name  and  certain  letters  on  it,  he  lays  it  in  the  way 
by  which  the  Queen  must  pass,  knowing  that  she  will  recognise  it  as 
a  sign  that  her  lover  is  near,  since  they  have  met  before  in  suchwise. 
The  import  of  the  writing  is  that  he  has  long  been  waiting  to  see  her, 
since  without  her  he  cannot  live,  and  that  they  two  are  like  the  hazel 
branch  with  the  encircling  honeysuckle,  the  which,  as  long  as  they  are 
intertwined,  thrive,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  separated,  both  perish. 
Says  Tristan,  '  Sweet  love,  so  is  it  with  us — nor  you  without  me,  nor 
I  without  you.' 

But  besides  this  conception  of  love  which  Marie  had  simply  found 
awaiting  expression,  when  we  turn  to  examine  the  stories  somewhat 
in  detail  we  find  legend  and  poetry,  Eastern  magic  and  Christian 
symbolism,  mingled  with  strange  ingenuity.  Whence  came  all  these 
divers  threads  which  Marie  has  so  dexterously  interwoven  ?  It  is 
very  difficult  to  tell  whether  we  are  wholly  in  a  world  of  romance, 
accepted  by  her  without  question,  or  whether  she  had  some  under- 
standing of  the  divers  matters  she  touches  upon,  and  shaped  them 
into  a  new  form  to  suit  new  hearers.  The  answer  to  this  question 
seems  to  depend  on  whether  Marie  recounted  the  lays  from  hearsay, 
or  whether  they  had  been  already  written  down  and  were  merely 
retold  by  her,  she  colouring  them  with  the  atmosphere  of  her  time, 
which  was  charged  with  strange  incongruities  of  religion  and  magic. 
To  this  we  can  give  no  certain  answer,  since  Marie  herself  gives  no 
hint,  and  only  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Bretons  made  the  lays.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  her  contribution,  Christian  or  otherwise, 
to  the  original  matter  she  worked  upon,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  we 
have  before  us  the  remains  of  some  primitive  mythology  overlaid  and 
interpenetrated  with  Eastern  lore,  especially  that  of  India,  which 
in  the  Middle  Ages  was  spread  broadcast  in  the  West.  This  Indian 
thought  had  been  tempered  by  the  Hellenism  which,  after  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia,  had  filtered  through  India,  and  had 
on  the  way  become  tinged  with  its  colour  and  its  mystery.  All  such 
influences  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  studying  medieval 
literature  generally,  but  particularly  the  occult  element  in  Oriental 
thought  which  presents  such  difficulties  to  the  less  meditative  Western 
mind,  and  has  in  consequence  given  rise  to  much  misconception. 

In  the  Lay  of  Guigemar,  which  we  take  first  because  it  is  the  first 
in  the  manuscript,  we  find  Marie  making  use  of  a  subject,  in  gorgeous 
setting,  of  Christian  symbolism,  but  using  it,  apparently,  so  uncon- 
sciously that  it  is  only  from  one  or  two  details  that  we  realise  what 
is  really  lurking  in  disguise.  Guigemar,  the  wounded  knight  already 
referred  to,  to  whom  naught  but  love,  and  sorrow  endured  for  love, 
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can  bring  any  alleviation,  sets  forth  for  his  healing.     He  comes  across 
a  ship,  into  which  he  enters,  and  which  by  unseen  means  carries  him 
to  the  desired  haven.      As  we  read  the  description  of  the  ship  our 
thoughts  at  once  revert  to  the  picture  of  the  barge  in  which  Cleopatra 
goes  to  meet  Antony.      Marie  tells  us  that  the  fittings  are  of  ebony 
and  the  unfurled  sail  of  silk.     Amid  the  vessel  is  a  bed,  on  to  which  the 
wounded  knight  sinks  in  anguish.     This  is  of  cypress  and  white  ivory 
inlaid  with  gold,  the  quilt  of  silk  and  gold  tissue,  and  the  coverlet  of 
sable  lined  with  Alexandrian  purple.     All  this  we  might  regard  as 
merely  a  poet's  fancy  were  it  not  that  we  go  on  to  read  that  there  were 
set  two  candlesticks  of  fine  gold  with  lighted  tapers.      Here  we  have 
the  clue.     Doubtless  the  ship,  a  favourite  theme  of  Christian  sym- 
bolism, and  one  which  delighted  poets  and  painters  and  workers  in 
mosaic  alike,  represented  the  Church.     It  is  not  to  be  necessarily 
inferred  that  Marie,  when  giving  her  hero  so  rare  a  means  of  transit, 
had  in  her  mind  all  the  elaborate  symbolism  connected  with  it ;  but 
she  had  probably  read  or  heard  tell  of  it,  and  made  use  of  it  simply 
for  the  enhancement  of  her  story.     It  is  in  such  ways  that  we  find 
mysteries  embedded,  the  real  significance  of  them  being  lost,  or  mis, 
understood,  or  unheeded,  just  as  the  Renaissance  painters,  without 
any  knowledge  of  Arabic  characters   and  solely  on  account  of  the 
ornamental  quality  of  the  lettering,  used  texts  from  the  Koran,  and 
distorted  into  mere  design  the  sayings  of  Mahomet. 

In  the  lay  of  '  The  Two  Lovers '  we  again  find  Christian  symbolism 
in  disguise.  Here  is  the  old  theme  of  a  difficult  task  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  lover  before  he  can  win  his  lady.  The  undertaking 
imposed  is  the  carrying  of  the  loved  one  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  our 
interest  in  it  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  trial  was  to  be  made 
near  Pitres,  a  few  miles  from  Rouen,  where  there  is  a  green  hill,  still 
known  as  '  La  Cote  des  Deux  Amans.'  Before  allowing  her  lover 
to  undertake  the  adventure,  the  maiden,  in  order  to  ensure  his  success, 
and  herself  fasting  meanwhile,  bids  him  go  to  Salerno,  near  Naples, 
a  famous  school  of  medicine  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  ask  of  her  kins- 
woman there,  who  was  well  practised  in  medicine,  a  draught  to  give 
him  the  needful  strength  for  his  task.  Returned  with  this  potion, 
he  makes  the  attempt,  but  so  great  is  his  desire  to  reach  the  goal 
quickly  that  he  will  not  stay  his  steps  to  drink  from  the  phial,  but 
hastens  forward,  only  to  fall  dead  as  he  reaches  the  summit  of  the 
hill. 

In  this  strength-giving  potion  we  may  perhaps  see  the  expression 
of  a  Christian  and  the  survival  of  a  pre-Christian  belief,  where  the 
getting  of  strength  and  life  is  only  possible  through  a  direct  act  of 
communion,  either  material  or  spiritual,  with  the  god.  Such  world- 
old  beliefs,  in  which  the  supernatural  intervenes  to  help  the  natural, 
are  also  intimately  connected,  even  if  they  are  not  identical,  with  the 
magic  of  philtres  and  charms. 
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We  pass  from  Christian  symbolism  to  magic  in  the  lay  of  '  Yonec.' 
The  delightful  ease  with  which  medieval  folk  turned  from  magic  to 
religion,  or  vice  versa,  shows  how  simply  they  accepted  what  they  did 
not  understand.  At  the  same  time  it  proves  how  intermingled  the  two 
were,  and  that  what  some  are  inclined  to  separate  now  were  once 
regarded  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  eccentricities  and  impositions 
which  have  developed  in  both  being  of  mere  external  growth,  and  to 
be  treated  accordingly.  In  the  lay  of  '  Yonec '  a  young  wife,  passing 
fair,  is  shut  up  by  her  jealous  old  husband  in  a  great  paved  chamber 
in  the  tower  of  his  castle  to  which  no  one  save  an  ancient  dame  and 
a  priest  has  admittance.  After  seven  years  of  this  isolation  and 
uncongenial  company,  the  lady  remembers  that  she  has  heard  tell 
that  means  have  been  found  to  rescue  the  unhappy,  and  she  wishes 
with  all  her  heart  that  deliverance  may  come  to  her.  Suddenly  a 
shadow  comes  across  the  window,  and  into  her  chambes  there  flies  a 
falcon,  which  forthwith  changes  into  a  knight.  As  soon  as  the  lady 
has  recovered  from  her  surprise,  the  knight  tells  her  that  he  has  long 
loved  her,  but  could  not  come  until  she  wished  for  him.  Here  we 
have  an  incident,  borrowed  direct  from  Oriental  magic,  in  which  a 
modern  believer  in  psychical  phenomena  might  find  an  element  of 
telepathy.  The  will,  as  in  all  magic,  is  the  motive  power  which 
acts  sympathetically  on  the  object  of  desire,  that  object  being  in  a 
receptive  condition.  Quickly  we  turn  from  magic,  and  the  story  goes 
on  to  tell  that  the  lady,  before  accepting  the  knight  as  her  lover, 
makes  it  a  condition  that  he  believes  in  God,  and  the  knight  offers 
to  prove  his  belief  by  taking  the  Sacrament.  This  demand  is  evidently 
in  the  nature  of  a  protective  test.  It  was  very  usual  to  try  some  means 
of  discovering  whether  a  person  was  in  league  with  the  powers  of 
evil  or  not ;  for  if  anyone  unworthy  touched  holy  things,  retribution 
came  at  once,  either  in  death  or  in  some  dire  visitation.  But  how  is 
the  priest  to  administer  the  Sacrament  without  seeing  the  knight  ? 
The  latter  tells  her  that  he  will  make  himself  like  her  in  appearance  ; 
in  other  words,  that  he  will  hypnotise  the  priest,  and  make  him  see 
what  he,  the  knight,  wishes  him  to.  The  ruse  succeeds,  and  for  a  time 
all  goes  well  ;  then  comes  discovery,  despair,  and  death.  The  whole 
story  is  a  most  extraordinary  medley  of  fairy-lore,  religion,  and  magic, 
and  most  characteristic  of  the  medieval  mind. 

The  lay  of  '  Eliduc,'  the  last  in  the  manuscript,  is  also  the  longest 
and  the  most  elaborate.  Marie  unfolds  her  story  with  so  certain 
yet  so  subtle  a  hand,  that  to  read  it  is  like  the  unwinding  of  some 
finely  illuminated  parchment-roll  where  miniature  follows  miniature, 
each  perfect  in  itself,  yet  all  needful  to  the  whole.  To  the  charm 
of  these  pictures  of  medieval  life  there  is  added  an  incident  which 
gives  special  interest  and  importance  to  the  story,  since  it  brings  us 
into  touch  with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widespread  of  traditions — 
the  restoration  to  life,  from  apparent  death,  by  means  of  a  flower. 

Vo*,.  LXII— No.  370  3  U 
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There  are  few  pursuits  more  fascinating  than  the  tracing  of  traditions, 
except,  it  may  be,  that  of  symbols,  with  which  they  have  much  in 
common.  We  find  the  same  traditions,  just  as  we  find  the  same 
symbolic  figures,  belonging  to  the  most  widely  separated  peoples, 
and  the  real  interest  in  the  case  of  each  lies  in  trying  to  discover  how 
and  why  in  the  course  of  their  migrations  their  form  and  their 
significance  have  been  varied  or  modified.  But  before  considering 
the  tradition,  let  us  first  hear  the  story. 

Eliduc,  a  knight  of  Brittany,  whose  wife,  Guildeluec,  was  very 
dear  to  him,  had  for  over-lord  one  of  the  kings  of  Brittany,  with 
whom,  owing  to  faithful  service,  he  had  gained  high  favour.  Being 
defamed  on  this  account  by  envious  tongues,  he  was  banished  from 
Court,  and  thereupon  determined  to  quit  his  country  for  a  while  and 
seek  service  in  the  West  of  England.  With  many  promises  to  his 
wife  to  be  faithful  to  her,  he  set  out  for  Totnes,  where  he  found  many 
kings  ruling  in  the  land,  all  at  war  with  one  another.  One  of  them, 
a  very  old  man,  was  ruler  in  the  province  of  Exeter,  and  at  war  with 
a  neighbouring  king  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  give  to  the  latter 
his  daughter,  Guilliadun,  in  marriage.  So  Eliduc  determined  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  old  king,  by  whom  they  were  accepted,  and  by 
his  tact  and  prowess  he  soon  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.  Through  a  skilful  ambush,  planned  and  conducted 
by  him,  he  defeated  the  enemy.  Guilliadun,  hearing  of  his  deeds, 
sought  an  interview  with  him,  and  at  once  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  after  certain  maidenly  reserve  and  hesitation  made  her  love 
known  to  him.  This  Eliduc  secretly  returned,  but  troubled  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  wife  and  of  his  pledge  to  her,  his  courage  failed 
him  to  confess  that  he  was  already  wedded.  In  order  to  escape  from 
his  dilemma  he  sought  and  obtained  the  permission  of  the  old  king 
to  avail  himself  of  the  entreaty  of  his  liege-lord  to  return  to  his  own 
country  to  fight  against  the  enemies  who  were  desolating  his  kingdom. 
This  permission  was  granted  under  his  promise  to  return  if  his  services 
were  again  required.  After  pledging  himself  to  Guilliadun  to  return 
on  such  day  as  she  should  name,  Eliduc,  having  exchanged  rings 
with  her,  and  she  having  named  the  day  for  his  return,  departed. 
Having  speedily  reduced  the  enemies  of  his  liege-lord  to  submission, 
he  at  once  returned  to  England,  and  immediately  sent  to  Guilliadun 
to  apprise  her  of  this,  and  to  beg  her  to  be  ready  to  start  on  the 
morrow.  Guilliadun  secretly  left  the  castle  the  next  night  and 
joined  her  lover,  and  together  they  hurried  to  Totnes,  whence  they  at 
once  set  sail.  But  as  they  were  nearing  land  a  violent  storm  arose. 
Finding  that  prayers  were  of  no  avail,  one  of  the  company  cried 
out,  '  We  shall  never  make  the  land,  for  you  have  a  lawful  wife,  and 
you  are  taking  with  you  another  woman,  setting  at  naught  God, 
the  law,  and  uprightness.  Let  us  cast  her  into  the  sea,  and  anon 
we  shall  get  to  land.'  On  hearing  these  words  Guilliadun  fell  as 
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one  dead,  whereupon  Eliduc  in  anger  struck  the  esquire  on  the  head 
and  hurled  him  into  the  sea.  When  the  ship  was  brought  to  port 
Guilliadun  showed  no  sign  of  life.  So  Eliduc,  believing  her  to  be 
dead,  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  ashore,  and,  mounting  his 
horse,  sadly  bore  her  to  a  small  chapel  in  a  forest  adjoining  his  own 
lands.  Here  he  laid  her  in  front  of  the  altar  and  covered  her  with 
his  cloak,  and  then  returned  to  his  home.  Filled  with  sadness  he 
rose  early  each  morning  and  went  to  the  chapel  to  pray  for  her  soul, 
marvelling  nevertheless  to  find  that  the  face  of  his  Love  suffered  no 
change,  except  to  become  a  little  paler.  His  wife,  made  anxious 
by  his  melancholy  and  silence,  and  wondering  whither  he  went,  had 
him  watched,  and  soon  discovered  the  truth.  Taking  a  varlet  with 
her,  she  went  to  the  chapel,  and  there  discovered  the  beautiful 
maiden  looking  like  a  new-blown  rose,  and  at  once  guessed  the  cause 
of  her  husband's  sadness  and  gloom.  As  she  sat  watching  and  weep- 
ing out  of  sheer  pity,  a  weasel  ran  from  behind  the  altar  and  passed 
over  the  body  of  Guilliadun,  and  the  varlet  struck  it  with  a  stick  and 
killed  it.  Then  its  mate  came  in  and  walked  round  it  several  times, 
and,  finding  that  it  could  not  rouse  it,  made  sign  of  great  sorrow  and 
ran  out  into  the  wood,  and  returning  with  a  red  flower  between  its 
teeth  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  its  dead  companion,  which  within  an 
hour  came  to  life  again.  Guildeluec,  seeing  this,  seized  the  flower, 
and  laid  it  on  the  mouth  of  the  maiden,  who  after  a  short  time  sighed 
and  opened  her  eyes.  Then  she  told  Guildeluec  that  she  was  a  king's 
daughter,  and  had  been  deceived  by  a  knight  called  Eliduc,  whom 
she  loved,  and  who  returned  her  love,  but  who  had  hidden  from 
her  that  he  was  already  married.  Guildeluec  thereupon  made  known 
to  her  who  she  was,  and  sent  at  once  for  her  husband.  When  he 
came  she  begged  him  to  build  a  nunnery,  and  to  allow  her  to  retire 
from  the  world,  as  she  would  fain  give  herself  to  the  service  of  God. 
When  the  nunnery  was  ready  Guildeluec  took  the  veil,  with  some 
thirty  nuns,  of  whom  she  became  the  superior.  Then  Eliduc  wedded 
his  Love,  and  after  some  years  of  happiness  they,  too,  resolved  to 
retire  from  the  world,  Guilliadun  joining  Guildeluec,  who  received 
her  as  a  sister,  and  Eliduc  going  to  a  monastery  which  he  had  founded 
near  by. 

In  this  charming  romance,  given  here  in  epitome  only,  the  two 
most  interesting  points,  after  noting  the  mutual  suffering  of  the 
lovers  for  love's  sake,  are  the  episode  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  sea  and 
that  of  the  weasel  and  the  life-giving  flower.  Both  these  incidents 
point  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  fundamental  theme  of  the  story, 
which  Marie,  possibly  like  many  another  before  her,  merely  reclothed 
in  garments  suited  to  the  fancy  of  the  time.  In  most  stories  where 
the  sea  has  to  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  someone  it  is  a  guilty 
person  who  is  thrown  overboard,  or  if  the  offender  is  not  known, 
lots  are  cast  to  determine  who  shall  be  the  one  to  make  expiation 

3  u  2 
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to  the  god.  In  the  present  instance  Eliduc  is  clearly  the  wrong- 
doer, but  he  is  the  hero,  and  must  accordingly  be  treated  as  such, 
and  so  the  hostile  voice  is  silenced  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  other  incident — the  restoration  to  life  by  means  of  a  flower 
or  a  herb — frequently  occurs  in  classical  stories  and  folk-lore.  Perhaps 
the  most  familiar  example,  and,  owing  to  the  recent  excavations  in 
Crete,  the  most  interesting  one,  is  that  connected  with  Glaukos, 
son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  In  the  story  (Apollod.  bib.  iii.  3) 
Glaukos  when  a  boy  fell  into  a  cask  of  honey  and  was  smothered. 
His  father,  ignorant  of  his  fate,  consulted  the  oracle  to  ascertain 
what  had  become  of  him,  and  the  seer  Polyeidos  of  Argos  was  named 
to  discover  him.  When  he  had  found  him,  Minos  shut  Polyeidos 
up  in  the  tomb  with  the  dead  body  of  the  boy  until  he  should  restore 
the  latter  to  life.  Whilst  Polyeidos  was  watching  the  body,  a  serpent 
suddenly  came  towards  it  and  touched  it.  Polyeidos  killed  the 
serpent,  and  immediately  a  second  one  came,  which,  seeing  the  other 
one  lying  dead,  disappeared  and  soon  returned  with  a  certain  herb 
in  its  mouth.  This  it  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  dead  serpent,  which 
immediately  came  to  life  again.  Polyeidos  seized  the  herb  and  placed 
it  on  the  mouth  of  the  dead  boy,  who  was  thereupon  restored  to 
life. 

This  story  is  most  graphically  depicted  on  a  fifth-century  Greek 
vase  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  whatever  its  real  interpretation 
may  be,  it  has  gained  in  significance  since  the  life  of  the  distant  past 
of  the  island  has  been  laid  bare,  and  large  jars,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility were  used  for  storing  wine  and  honey  and  other  necessaries, 
and  from  their  size  and  contents  might  well  have  proved  a  snare  to 
a  venturesome  and  greedy  boy,  have  been  discovered  in  situ.  After 
a  lapse  of  many  centuries  we  find  this  idea  of  the  life-giving  plant 
reappearing  in  medieval  garb,  daintily  fashioned  by  Marie  de  France. 

Marie,  in  her  story,  tells  us  that  the  weasel  brings  a  red  flower. 
This  was  possibly  the  verbena,  well  known  in  folk-medicine  as  vervain, 
and  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  According  to  one  writer,  the 
weasel  uses  vervain  as  a  preservative  against  snake-bites,  and  this 
idea  of  its  effect  might  easily  have  been  extended  to  include  death. 
Even  so  great  an  authority  as  Aristotle  mentions  that  the  weasel 
understood  the  potent  effects  of  certain  herbs.  The  intervention 
of  a  weasel  instead  of  the  usual  serpent  opens  up  the  further  interest- 
ing question  as  to  whether  this  weasel  incident  was  not  imported 
from  India,  where  Greek  stories  had  become  alloyed  with  Indian  lore. 
Even  to-day,  in  India,  a  mongoose,  a  species  of  weasel,  is  sometimes 
taken  on  expeditions  by  anyone  fearful  of  snakes,  and  kept  at  night 
in  the  tent  as  a  protection  against  possible  snake-bites. 

Besides  the  weasel  as  medium,  the  unusual  colour  of  the  flower 
is  also  of  interest.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  writing  in  the  twelfth 
century  on  the  subject  of  weasels,  after  remarking  that  they  have 
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more  heart  than  body  (plus  cordis  habens  quam  corporis),  goes  on 
to  say  that  they  restore  their  dead  by  means  of  a  yellow  flower ;  and 
in  the  still  earlier  record  of  the  Lydian  hero  Tylon,  where  a  serpent 
is  the  intermediary,  reference  is  made  to  a  golden  flower  (see  Adonis, 
Attis,  Osiris,  p.  98 ;  J.  G.  Frazer).  This  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  life-giving  power  of  the  god,  since  the  golden 
flower  is  dedicated  to  Zeus.  Professor  J.  G.  Frazer  thinks  that  a 
red  flower  may  perhaps  have  been  chosen  to  suggest  a  flow  of  blood — 
an  infusion  of  fresh  life  into  the  veins  of  the  dead.  The  whole  of 
this  incident  of  the  weasel  and  the  flower,  read  in  the  original,  is  of 
extraordinary  interest  and  beauty.  What  a  touching  picture  of 
animal  sensibility  is  the  account  of  the  despair  of  the  weasel  on  finding 
its  dead  mate,  and  its  tender  display  of  solicitude  and  sympathy, 
raising  the  lifeless  head  and  trying  to  reanimate  the  small  inert  body  ! 
Only  one  who  loved  animals  and  knew  their  habits  well  could  have 
told  thus  tenderly  and  graphically  a  story  so  simple,  yet  so  suggestive, 
of  the  love  of  two  sentient  things,  a  love  which  runs  like  a  thread  of 
gold  through  all  creation  and  makes  it  one. 

The  twelfth  century  was  an  age  of  humanism  as  well  as  feudalism. 
As  often  happens  in  times  of  comparative  peace,  a  growth  of  interest 
in  the  individual  was  springing  up,  and  finding  expression  in  lyric 
poetry  and  stories.  The  day  of  epics  was  waning.  Those  vast 
and  involved  poems,  like  to  huge  and  complex  frescoes,  found  little 
favour  at  a  time  when  men  and  women,  or  at  least  women,  had  more 
leisure  and  inclination  to  try  to  get  below  the  surface  of  things.  Heroes 
had  been  glorified  till  they  had  almost  become  deified,  and  some- 
thing more  personal,  more  individual,  was  wanted.  By  the  side 
of  modern  romance,  where  the  most  sacred  and  secret  intricacies  of 
human  nature  are,  as  it  were,  displayed  under  the  microscope,  Marie's 
narrations  may  seem  somewhat  artless.  But  in  putting  into  words  the 
dawning  desires  of  her  time,  she  gave  form  and  impetus  to  feeling 
and  thought  struggling  for  expression,  and  gained  for  her  work  a 
definite  place  in  the  development  of  human  utterance.  Evolution, 
whether  of  the  spirit  or  of  matter,  is  the  supreme  law  of  things.  Marie 
struck  a  spark  from  the  ideal  which  poets  and  writers  down  the 
ages  have  fanned  into  a  flame. 

ALICE  KEMP- WELCH. 
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DICKENS   AND    'FATHER    CHRISTMAS' 

A     YULE-TIDE    APPEAL    FOR     THE    BABES    OF   FAMINE    STREET 


THERE  has  been  written  of  late  much  criticism — good  criticism,  too — 
of  Dickens  and  his  work ;  but  neither  the  late  George  Gissing  nor 
yet  Mr.  Chesterton  has  given  any  serious  attention  to  the  Christmas 
books.  They  were  '  pot-boilers,'  no  doubt,  but  so  were  a  good  many 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  '  pot-boilers,'  and  Scott's  novels  were  all 
written  to  boil  the  pot.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  Dickens's 
amazing  influence  over  the  popular  mind  was  owing  more  to  these 
five  Christmas  books  than  to  his  longer  stories. 

He  was  the  only  man  of  that  period  who  had  become  in  his  own 
lifetime  a  '  myth  of  the  people.'  No,  not  the  only  man  :  the  '  Good 
Archduke,'  Joseph  of  Austria — whose  character  I  have  tried  to  de- 
lineate elsewhere — the  beloved  '  Gypsy  Archduke,'  as  he  was  called 
among  the  Czigannies  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  became  also  in 
his  lifetime  a  popular  myth.  In  each  case  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
menon was  the  same.  The  Archduke  was  brought  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  Czigannies  than  any  other  '  gentile ; '  Dickens  knew 
more  of  the  London  populace  than  any  other  imaginative  writer. 

While  all  the  other  novelists  have  drawn  their  inspirations  largely, 
some  indeed  almost  entirely,  from  literature,  Dickens  seems  to  have 
drawn  it  so  absolutely  from  the  panorama  of  life  passing  before  his 
eyes  that  you  might  almost  think  he  had  never  read  a  book  save 
Smollett's  stories,  which  certainly  gave  him  some  of  his  literary  methods. 
Douglas  Jerrold  used  to  lament  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  open  the 
windows  of  the  literary  shop  when  he  had  only  one  or  two  ribbons  to 
display.  But  Jerrold,  compared  with  Dickens,  was  a  profound 
student.  He  was  familiar  with  books  whose  names  were  probably 
unknown  to  Dickens.  This,  I  say,  sets  Dickens  apart  from  all  other 
imaginative  writers.  Where  would  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  Captain  Singleton  have  been  if  the  novelist  had  drawn  as  little 
upon  book-knowledge  as  did  the  author  of  these  Christmas  fancies  ? 
Where  would  the  author  of  Waverley,  of  Ivanhoe,  of  Kenilworth,  of 
Rob  Roy,  of  Quentin  Durward  have  been  in  the  case  supposed  ?  or  the 
author  of  Westward  Ho  !  Hypatia,  Hereward  the  Wake,  or  the  author 
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of  Lorna  Doone,  or  the  author  of  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  It  is 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  and  the  nautical  scenes  in  Hard  Cash  ?  Of 
some  of  these  authors  it  may  be  said  that  they  never  wrote  so  well 
as  when  their  pictures  were  drawn,  not  from  life,  but  from  docu- 
ments. As  to  Scott,  although  I  am  quite  ready  to  grant  that  a 
deal  of  the  most  vital  part  of  his  novels  is  that  which  reflects  his  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  still  his  finest  pictorial 
and  dramatic  scenes  are  mostly  drawn  from  books,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  great  feast  in  the  hall  of  the  '  Wild  Boar  of  the  Ardennes  '  in 
Quentin  Durward,  such  again  as  the  meeting  of  Elizabeth  and  Amy 
Robsart  in  Kenilworth.  And  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of 
Scott's  indebtedness  to  documents  occurs  in  Ivanhoe,  where  Rebecca 
describes  from  the  window  to  the  wounded  knight  the  storming  of  the 
castle.  Scott's  superb  use  of  a  favourite  artistic  effect  whereby 
the  representation  of  a  striking  dramatic  action  is  painted  through 
the  description  of  a  spectator  to  one  who,  though  present,  is  not,  for 
some  reason,  able  to  look  on,  is  of  course  as  old  as  the  story  of 
jiEgeus — as  old  as  the  story  of  Bluebeard,  where  Sister  Anne,  from  the 
battlements,  describes  to  her  sister  in  peril  the  people  approaching 
the  castle.  But  Scott  took  it  from  the  French  version  of  the  legend 
of  Tristan,  where  the  dying  hero,  awaiting  the  signal  of  the  white  flag 
upon  the  ocean  announcing  Iseult's  arrival  on  board  the  ship  that  had 
been  sent  for  her,  asks  his  treacherous  nurse  what  flag  was  to  be  seen, 
and  is  told  that  the  flag  is  the  black  one  that  was  to  notify  her  absence  ; 
whereas  it  was  really  the  white  one  that  was  to  notify  her  presence. 

Of  all  the  great  scenes  mentioned  above,  every  word  comes  from 
an  imagination  supporting  itself  upon  books.  As  to  Charles  Reade, 
he  produced  only  one  novel  which  may  be  called  great,  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,  Every  word  of  it  is  taken  from  documents, 
perhaps  the  best  words  are  those  taken  from  Erasmus.  In  novels 
like  Hard  Cash  and  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  the  only  really  great 
scenes — the  nautical  scenes  and  the  Australian  scenes — are  all  painted 
from  documents,  by  a  man  who  was  never  in  Australia,  never  saw  a 
gold-mine,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  sea. 

Now  Dickens's  independence  of  literature  is  more  prominently  seen 
in  the  Christmas  books  than  in  all  his  other  works. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  too  great  a  length  upon  this  distinction  between 
Dickens's  Christmas  books  and  all  other  English  imaginative  work, 
it  is  to  explain  why  Dickens  became  a  popular  myth  in  his  own  life- 
time. And  now  I  will  tell  of  the  way  I  became  aware  of  this  most 
interesting  fact  in  connection  with  him. 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  dig  deep,  deep  down  into  the 
files  of  the  Athenceum  will  come  upon  the  following  forgotten  lines. 
They  were  written  by  me,  but  I  must  needs  quote  them  in  order  to 
establish  the  fact  that  Dickens  became  a  myth  in  his  lifetime. 
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DICKENS   RETURNS   ON   CHRISTMAS   DAY. 

JUNE  9,  1870. 

A  ragged  girl  in  Drury  Lane  was  heard  to  exclaim, '  Dickens  dead  f  Then 
will  Father  Christmas  die  too  ? ' 

4  Dickens  is  dead  ! '     Beneath  that  grievous  cry 

London  seemed  shivering  in  the  gammer  heat ; 

Strangers  took  up  the  tale  like  friends  that  meet : 
'  Dickens  is  dead  I '  said  they,  and  hurried  by ; 
Street  children  stopped  their  games — they  knew  not  why, 

But  some  new  night  seemed  darkening  down  the  street. 

A  girl  in  rags,  staying  her  way-worn  feet, 
Cried,  '  Dickens  dead  ?    Will  Father  Christmas  die  ?  ' 
City  he  loved,  take  courage  on  thy  way  ! 

He  loves  thee  still,  in  all  thy  joys  and  fears. 
Though  he  whose  smile  made  bright  thine  eyes  of  grey — 

Though  he  whose  voice,  uttering  thy  burthened  years, 

Made  laughters  bubble  through  thy  sea  of  tears — 
Is  gone,  Dickens  returns  on  Christmas  Day  ! 

On  that  never-to-be-forgotten  summer  day,  when  London  was 
robbed  of  Charles  Dickens,  I  was  walking  disconsolately  down  Drury 
Lane,  when  I  heard  a  girl  with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  standing 
at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  side  streets  and  talking  to  a  companion, 
exclaim  :  '  Dickens  dead  ?  Then  will  Father  Christmas  die  too  ? ' 
My  feet  were  arrested,  and  I  turned  and  looked  at  the  speaker.  I  saw 
at  once  what  was  her  line  of  life.  She  was  one  of  those  '  barrow-girls  ' 
who  rise  long  before  daybreak  and  go  with  their  husbands,  or  their 
young  men,  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  and,  getting  there  as  early  as 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  wait  while  the  men  make  their  bargains 
with  the  market  gardeners,  and  afterwards  aid  them  in  selling  the 
purchases  in  the  London  streets.  I  know  the  class  well,  and  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  them.  In  calling  this  girl  '  ragged '  in  my  sonnet, 
I  availed  myself  of  the  poetic  licence  of  picturesque  exaggeration.  It 
was  only  the  corners  of  her  shawl  that  merited  this  description,  and  that 
but  slightly.  But  finding  that,  as  a  versifier,  I  could  do  nothing  with 
the  word  '  coster '  on  account  of  its  prosaic  ring,  I  was  driven  to  the 
poetic  word  *  ragged  ; '  much  to  the  vexation  of  the  girl,  when  I  after- 
wards showed  her  my  poor  effusion.  '  Why  the  deuce  didn't  you  say 
"  barrer  gal  ?  "  '  she  exclaimed.  '  Was  it  because  a  "  ragged  gal "  is 
more  genteel  than  a  barrer  gal  without  rags  ? '  I  felt  abashed, 
and  apologised,  but  her  knowledge  of  the  exigencies  of  the  '  art 
poetic '  was  of  the  most  imperfect  kind.  She  merely  replied, 
'  Poets  must  be  rum  blokes — seems  to  me.'  I  forgave  this  outburst 
of  temper,  for  she  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  superb  specimens  of 
womankind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  From  what  Borrow  had  told 
me  of  the  immortal  Isopel  Berners,  I  should  say  that  my  '  barrer 
gal '  was  not  unlike  that  heroine,  though  not  so  tall.  Standing 
about  five  feet  six  and  a  half  in  height,  with  a  somewhat  long  and 


perfectly  rounded  neck — a  neck  that  would,  I  suppose,  be  called 
'  thick,'  except  by  those  who  are  students  of  Greek  sculpture,  those, 
I  mean,  who  have  observed  how  thick  is  the  neck  of  the  finest  of  all 
Dianas,  compared  with  the  small  compact  head.  Her  symmetry 
was  not  the  least  attractive  part  of  her  appearance.  As  to  the 
colour  of  her  face,  it  was  of  the  diffused  kind — that  is  to  say,  it 
was  warm  coloured  all  over  without  any  deeper  rose-patch  where 
the  dimples  played  about  the  cheeks.  As  a  result  of  this  general 
warmth  of  tone,  there  was  no  great  contrast  between  the  thick, 
bronze-coloured  hair,  tossed  about  her  temples  and  the  roseate 
skin  of  the  broad  and  well-moulded  forehead  beneath.  But  here 
was  the  speciality  of  her  countenance  :  the  eyebrows  which  curved  over 
the  sunny  but  tawny  eyes  were  of  a  somewhat  light  gold,  and  they 
gleamed  in  the  sunshine  with  a  lustre  that  was  quite  metallic. 
Naturally  I  could  not  resist  stopping  and  talking  with  her,  and 
naturally  I  could  not  help  making  her  acquaintance.  I  describe 
her  thus  minutely,  because  it  was  from  her  that  I  learnt  that  Dickens, 
in  his  lifetime,  had  become  as  much  of  a  myth  among  the  populace 
of  London  as  Napoleon  became  a  myth  among  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
It  was  from  her  I  learnt  that  there  were  at  the  time  thousands 
and  thousands  of  the  London  populace  who  never  read  a  line  of 
Dickens — who  never,  indeed,  had  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  a 
line — but  who  were,  nevertheless,  familiar  with  his  name.  They 
looked  upon  Dickens  as  the  spirit  of  Christmas  incarnate  :  as  being,  in 
a  word,  Father  Christmas  himself.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
the  Christmas  books  demand  from  the  critics  of  Dickens  the  atten- 
tion I  am  now  giving  to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  Christmas  books  as  a  group,  Dickens  has  left  us 
his  own  criticism  upon  their  method  and  motif  \  and  full  of  good  sense 
the  criticism  is  :  '  My  chief  purpose,'  says  he,  '  was,  in  a  whimsical 
kind  of  masque  which  the  good  humour  of  the  season  justified,  to 
awaken  some  loving  and  forbearing  thought,  never  out  of  season  in 
a  Christian  land.' 

But  may  we  not  go  farther  than  Dickens  and  contend  that  these 
five  stories  belong  to  a  form  of  literature  which  he  invented  himself 
and  which  is  unique  ? 

That  fine  critic,  Mr.  Seccombe,  has  dwelt  upon  Dickens's  indebted- 
ness to  Smollett :  others  say  that  he  owes  a  great  deal  to  several 
eighteenth-century  novelists,  notably  to  Fielding.  But  to  whom  does 
he  owe  the  suggestion  of  the  method  of  these  Christmas  stories,  that, 
as  I  have  said,  made  him  a  popular  myth  in  his  own  lifetime  ?  And 
what  is  this  speciality  ?  Let  me  try  to  discover. 

The  ws  matrix  of  all  of  them  is  fancy  more  or  less  grotesque,  but 
fancy  which  frequently  passes  into  imagination — imagination  some- 
times of  a  really  dramatic  kind. 
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Let  us  begin  with  the  Christmas  Carol.  Is  not  its  speciality  that  it 
mingles,  in  an  unprecedented  and  a  marvellous  amalgam,  comedy, 
farce,  and  pathos  ?  By  the  by,  why  do  all  critics  assume  that  farce 
is  nothing  more  than  comedy  with  a  broadened  grin — Thalia  with 
her  girdle  loose  and  run  wild  ?  This  is  a  curious  mistake.  The 
difference  between  comedy  and  farce  is  not  one  of  degree  at  all,  but 
one  of  kind ;  mere  breadth  of  fun  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
No  doubt  the  fun  of  comedy  may  be  as  broad  as  that  of  farce,  as 
we  may  see  in  a  thousand  passages  in  Dickens  himself  :  for  instance, 
in  the  eloquence  of  Sairey  Gamp,  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Micawber,  and 
the  moral  preachments  of  Mr.  Pecksniff.  And  to  go  back  to  the 
great  writers  of  the  past,  the  Dogberry  scenes  of  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  broad  as  they  are,  are  comedy.  The  scene  in  Congreve's 
Love  for  Love,  where  Sir  Sampson  Legend  discourses  of  the  viscera 
and  the  bodily  functions  of  Jeremy,  broad  as  it  is,  must  be  called 
comedy  without  a  tinge  of  farce  in  it.  What,  then,  is  farce  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  I  ventured  upon  many  years  ago  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ?  We  have  only  to  compare  any  one  of 
the  scenes  between  Sairey  Gamp  and  Betsey  Prig  with  the  appari- 
tion of  Marley's  Ghost  in  the  Christmas  Carol  to  see  that,  while 
in  the  one  case  genuine  illusion  is  sought,  in  the  other  case  it  is 
mock  illusion.  Here,  as  in  every  other  department  of  art,  all 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  imaginative  belief  that  the  artist 
seeks  to  arrest  and  secure.  Of  course,  howsoever  broad  the  comedy 
may  be,  as  in  the  speech  of  Buzfuz  in  Pickwick,  the  quest  is  really 
dramatic  illusion  and  not  mock  illusion,  as  it  is  in  the  picture  of 
Marley's  ghost  with  the  ledger  chained  round  his  waist.  In  the 
farce  of  these  ghost  scenes  in  the  Christmas  Carol  a  series  of  make- 
believe  winks  is  being  kept  up  between  the  writer  and  the  reader,  while 
in  the  broad  comedy  of  the  scene  between  Sairey  Gamp  and  Betsey 
Prig  genuine  illusion  is  sought — yes,  sought  as  fully  as  it  is  sought 
in  the  genteelest  comedy,  such  as  that  of  Miss  Austen.  In  the  Sairey 
Gamp  scenes  the  mimicry  pretends  to  be  real ;  in  the  farce  of  the 
Marley  ghost  scene  there  is  no  such  pretence.  By  a  thousand  tricks 
which  Dickens  keeps  up  between  himself  and  the  reader  in  the  Marley 
ghost  scene  he  says,  '  My  pretence  is  all  sham,  and  you  know  it.' 
Now  writers  like  Barham  may  be  said  to  have  mingled  with  more 
or  less  success  comedy  with  farce.  But  what  Dickens  has  achieved 
in  the  Christmas  Carol,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  other  Christmas  books, 
is  the  mingling  of  comedy  and  farce  with  another  and  very  different 
element,  pathos — pathos  of  the  deepest  and  most  beautiful  kind. 

The  Christmas  Carol  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  Chimes, 
and  this  also  was  unique  in  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  world. 
For  while  the  Carol  mingled  comedy,  farce,  and  pathos,  the  Chimes 
added  to  these  another  element,  an  earnest,  fiery,  Demosthenic 
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denunciation,  unequalled  in  English  literature  since  the  appearance 
of  Swift's  Draper's  Letters.  It  was  written,  as  Dickens  himself  says, 
'  in  a  regular  ferocious  excitement,'  '  wrathful  and  red-hot,'  and  '  fierce 
to  finish  in  a  spirit  bearing  some  affinity  to  those  of  truth  and  mercy.' 

The  influence  of  the  Chimes  upon  the  men  of  Dickens's  generation 
is  quite  incalculable,  and  it  reached  down  in  full  force  to  my  own 
contemporaries.  His  pictures  of  the  poor  burnt  into  our  imaginations 
as  if  by  aqua  fortis. 

I  was  not,  of  course,  old  enough  to  read  the  book  when  it  came  out, 
but  when  I  did  come  to  read  it,  its  passionate  denunciations  of  the 
well-to-do,  and  its  passionate  appeals  for  the  squalid  thousands  of 
London,  were  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  England,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  struck  more  deeply,  I  think,  into  my  very  nature  than  any 
literature  of  my  time.  A  little  while  ago  I  saw  it  stated  that  I  had 
been  a  slummer  '  long  before  the  once  fashionable  pastime  of  slumming 
was  invented.'  And  the  writer  quoted  the  following  lines  in  Dr. 
Gordon  Hake's  book  of  poems,  The  New  Day,  to  show  this.  I  give 
them  here,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  *  very  proper  '  my  easy  method  of 
approaching  the  '  barrer  gal.' 

Know  you  a  widow's  home  ?     An  orphanage  ? 

A  place  of  shelter  for  the  crippled  poor  ? 
Did  ever  limbless  men  your  care  engage 

Whom  you  assisted  from  your  larger  store  ? 
Know  you  the  young  who  early  are  to  die  ? 

At  their  frail  form  sinks  not  your  heart  within  ? 
Know  you  the  old  who  paralytic  lie 

While  you,  the  freshness  of  your  life  begin  ? 
Know  you  the  great  pain-bearers — those  who  carry 

The  bullet  in  the  breast  that  does  not  kill  ? 
And  those  who  in  the  house  of  madness  tarry, 

Beyond  the  blest  relief  of  human  skill  ? 
These  have  you  visited,  all  these  assisted, 
In  the  high  ranks  of  charity  enlisted. 

I  hope  that  my  own  spirit '  bearing  some  affinity  to  those  of  truth 
and  mercy '  is  naturally  as  good  as  that  of  average  men  of  my  class. 
But  what  assuredly  fired  me  as  a  very  young  man,  fresh  from  the 
country,  and  confronted  with  the  ghastly  picture  of  the  London  poor, 
to  the  activity  alluded  to  in  the  above  lines,  was  reading  the  Chimes — 
reading  and  re-reading  that  tremendous  impeachment  of  Sir  Peter 
Laurie's  best  of  all  possible  cities — London.  That  book  drove 
me  to  do  what  Dickens's  insomnia  drove  him  to  do.  It  drove  me 
to  roam  through  the  streets  of  London  at  night,  visiting  the  slums. 
And  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  I  had  many  strange  experiences 
there,  especially  in  a  certain  appalling  street  which  I  christened 
Famine  Street. 

At  the  risk  of  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  egotism  I  have 
dwelt  upon  these  passages  of  my  own  life ;  but  if  it  gives  the  reader  a 
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fuller  idea  of  the  immense  effect  of  Dickens's  Chimes  upon  men  of  my 
generation,  as  well  as  upon  men  of  his  own,  I  am  quite  willing  to  labour 
under  this  charge. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  is  another  example  of  Dickens's  power 
of  mingling  comedy,  farce,  and  pathos.  The  name,  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,  had  been  invented  for  a  projected  serial  which  should,  as 
Dickens  said  to  Forster,  '  put  everybody  in  a  good  temper,  and  make 
a  dash  at  people's  fenders  and  arm-chairs  as  has  not  been  made  for 
many  a  long  day.' 

Forster,  however,  was  not  enthusiastic  about  the  project,  and  it 
fell  through.  Then  a  better  suggestion  came  to  Dickens.  '  What  do 
you  think,'  said  he  to  Forster,  '  of  a  notion  that  has  occurred  to  me  in 
connection  with  our  abandoned  little  weekly  ?  It  would  be  a  delicate 
and  beautiful  fancy  for  a  Christmas  book,  making  the  "  Cricket " 
a  little  household  god — silent  in  the  wrong  and  sorrow  of  the  tale, 
and  loud  again  when  all  went  well  and  happy.' 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  was  the  most  popular  of  all  his  Christmas 
books.  It  contains  a  real,  logically  developed  human  story,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  grapples  the  heart  of  man  so  easily  and  so  com- 
pletely as  a  credible  human  story. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  of  saying 
a  few  common-sense  words  upon  the  texture  of  the  style  of  all  these 
Christmas  books. 

Dickens  in  his  request  to  Forster  that  his  friend  should  indicate 
and  challenge  every  case  when  he  drops  into  blank  verse  shows  that 
his  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  prose  and  poetry  was 
good. 

When  he  was  alive  one  of  his  greatest  vices  of  style  was  actually 
considered  by  many  people  to  be  a  beauty.  It  was  constantly  said 
that  although  writing  in  prose  he  was  a  poet.  So  persuaded  were  his 
contemporaries  that  this  kind  of  literary  heresy  about  verse  was 
not  a  heresy,  that  some  of  them  deliberately  wrote  sentences 
that  fall  into  a  kind  of  blank  verse.  Douglas  Jerrold,  for  instance, 
in  some  parts  of  his  best  work,  The  Chronicles  of  Clovernook,  did  this, 
and  was  especially  admired  for  it.  Again  the  same  writer  evidently 
thought  that  by  typographically  arranging  the  dialogue  in  The  Devil's 
Ducat,  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  ten  years  before  the  Christmas 
Carol,  in  lines  beginning  with  capital  letters,  he  was  writing  blank 
verse,  whereas  he  was  damaging,  and  seriously  damaging,  the  vitality 
of  an  excellent  melodrama.  No  doubt  there  may  be  a  cadenced  prose 
of  great  beauty,  but  its  cadence  must  be  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
cadence  of  blank  verse. 

In  reading  verse  the  pleasure  lies  in  the  expectation  of  cadence 
and  fulfilment  of  that  expectation.  In  reading  prose  the  pleasure  lies 
in  the  very  opposite  of  this  ;  that  ia  to  say,  it  lies  in  the  rhythmic  waves 
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being  entirely  unexpected,  and  governed  by  no  rhythm  except  the 
emotional  rhythm  of  life  itself. 

The  Battle  of  Life  is,  I  think,  generally  considered  a  failure.  Dic- 
kens's  own  remarks  upon  its  weaknesses  are  profoundly  interesting 
— some  of  them,  touching  as  they  do  the  very  core  of  the  novelist's 
art,  have  to  be  well  considered  in  any  thorough  study  of  Dickens's 
genius.  Answering  some  remarks  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  he  says,  in  a 
letter  dated  the  10th  of  April,  1848  : 

What  you  said  of  The  Battle  of  Life  gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  was 
thoroughly  wretched  at  having  to  use  the  idea  for  so  short  a  story.  I  did  not 
see  its  full  capacity  until  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  another  subject ;  and  I  have 
always  felt  that  I  might  have  done  a  great  deal  with  it  if  I  had  taken  it  for  the 
groundwork  of  a  more  extended  book. 

And  in  another  letter  to  him,  on  the  4th  of  August  of  the  same  year, 
he  says  :  '  But  for  an  insuperable  aversion  I  have  to  trying  back  in 
such  a  case,  I  should  certainly  forge  that  bit  of  metal  again,  as  you 
suggest.' 

Here  Dickens  touches  upon  a  question  which  must  often  have 
exercised  the  minds  of  the  writers  of  prose  fiction,  the  question  of  what 
is  the  proper  length  of  a  novel  or  romance.  I  am  not  speaking  here 
of  what  the  French  call  the  conte,  a  very  different  form  of  narrative 
art  from  the  novel.  There  are  two  kinds  of  stories  which  can  be 
kept  short — those  in  which  the  plot  is  so  slight  that  they  may  be 
called  plotless,  and  where  the  entire  interest  of  the  book  depends 
upon  the  characterisation  and  various  qualities  of  a  purely  literary 
nature,  such  as  The  Vicar  of  WaJcefield,  Cranford,  No.  5  John  Street, 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance  and  Arethusa. 
Secondly,  those  where  there  is  a  strong,  startling,  and  intricate  plot, 
such  as  those  of  Wilkie  Collins  and  his  school,  but  where  characterisa- 
tion is  made  subordinate  to  the  story — where,  in  a  word,  most  of  the 
characters  are  what  I  have  called  plot-ridden  characters.  But  no  short 
novel  and  no  short  romance  can  be  written  where  the  plot  is  new, 
strong,  startling,  and  complicated,  but  where  it  is  told  by  truly  drawn 
and  developed  characters,  where,  in  a  word,  every  incident  has  to  be 
accounted  for  by  psychological  and  dramatic  characterisation.  For 
this  reason  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  The  Battle  of  Life  would  have 
gained  enormously  had  Dickens  been  able  to  give  himself  a  wider 
canvas.  But  this  of  course  was  impossible  with  Dombey  and  Son 
running  in  the  green  covers  at  the  same  time,  and  crying  out  for  him 
to  give  it  his  full  undivided  attention. 

It  is  in  connection  with  The  Battle  of  Life  that  Dickens  in  his 
correspondence  with  Forster  gives  us  the  most  amazing  evidence  of 
that  literary  obsession — let  me  be  candid  in  saying  that  literary 
egotism — which  did  something  to  neutralise  his  charm  as  a  per- 
sonality. Having  got  into  great  perplexity  as  to  whether  it  was 
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wise  or  unwise  to  turn  from  Dombey  and  Son  to  the  writing  of  a 
Christmas  book,  he  uses  language  so  impassioned — so  intense,  that  he 
might  have  been  consulting  his  friend  upon  some  vast  question  in 
which  the  fate  of  his  country  or  even  the  entire  human  race  was 
involved.  Some  authors  are  able  to  realise  how  insignificant  is  their 
work  after  all.  Shakespeare  certainly  was,  so  was  Fielding,  and  so 
was  Scott,  and  so,  I  think,  was  Coleridge.  Tennyson  fully  realised  that, 
much  as  he  loved  his  own  poetry,  it  was  in  view  of  an  infinite  universe 
nothing  but  the  rhyming  and  chiming  of  the  hum  of  an  insect.  May 
one  venture  to  guess  that  it  is  this  obsession  of  the  literary  egotism 
that  explains  the  place  taken  in  the  social  gatherings  of  that  day  by 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  writing  men  of  his  time  ?  In  order  to 
display  the  social  ascendancy  that  Shakespeare,  according  to  Fuller, 
took  at  the  Mermaid,  and  that  Scott  took  among  those  who  gathered 
around  him,  there  must  be  the  Olympian  temper  of  a  man  who  is 
greater  than  his  work. 

Dickens  was  not  a  club  man  like  Jerrold  and  the  Punch  galaxy ; 
but  when  one  talks  of  his  brilliancy  in  society,  what  is  meant  must  be 
nothing  more  than  the  concentrated  good  sense  which  was  always  at 
his  command. 

Perhaps  this  explains  why  Forster's  Life  is  so  disappointing.  Now 
Forster  was  a  good  man  and  a  most  devoted  friend,  and  I  am  fain  to 
do  him  justice.  It  would  seem  that  no  great  writer  ever  showed  less 
than  Dickens  showed  of  personal  magnetic  dominance — less  of  what 
Goethe  calls  the  demonic  element — that  mysterious  force  which  is 
shed,  as  in  Rossetti's  case,  from  the  personality  quite  apart  from  the 
work.  But  how  can  a  man  show  the  demonic  element  if  his  mind  is 
always  teased  with  brain-pictures  of  the  inkstand  and  the  quill  that 
he  has  left  at  home  ? 

But  apart  altogether  from  this  question  of  the  demonic  element, 
Dickens  was  a  notable  instance  of  the  difference  between  the  man 
whose  instinct  impels  him  to  impress  his  personality  in  social  inter- 
course, and  the  man  who  reserves  his  forces  for  his  books.  Im- 
mense as  was  his  fame,  not  only  as  a  writer,  but  as  the  finest  after- 
dinner  speaker  in  England,  while  the  symposiarch  of  the  Covent 
Garden  clubs,  Douglas  Jerrold,  could  not  make  a  speech  to  save  his 
life,  it  was  not  he  who  was  the  brilliant  light  of  literary  gatherings, 
whether  at  club  or  at  private  party,  but  Jerrold.  And  yet  the  little 
man  of  whom  Hannay  in  the  Quarterly  Review  declared  that  in  the 
bright  sallies  of  conversational  wit  he  had  no  surviving  equal — who 
was  the  very  impersonation  of  Punch — is  now  so  forgotten  that  the 
other  day  I  saw  him  described  in  a  literary  manual  as  a  weaker  kind 
of  Theodore  Hook.  Much  has  been  said  about  Dickens's  ebullience  of 
spirits  when  at  play  with  a  few  adoring  friends  ;  but  that  is  a  very 
different  matter.  In  wit-contests  at  modern  literary  gatherings,  akin 
to  those  at  the  Mermaid,  he  shone  as  little  as  did  Thackeray,  while 
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as  David  Masson  and  other  of  Jerrold's  intimate  friends  used  to 
declare,  the  coruscations  of  his  wit  seemed  to  make  the  air  of  every 
room  of  which  he  was  the  centre  sparkle  like  sea-phosphorescence  on 
a  summer  night. 

It  is  certainly  very  curious.  Perhaps  one  may  venture  to  say  that 
in  men  like  Jerrold  and  men  like  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  owing 
to  some  idiosyncrasy — some  smallest  twist,  perhaps,  in  the  wizard 
wheels  of  life,  akin  to  that  which  made  Jerrold  talk  puns  and  never 
write  them,  A  Beckett  write  puns  and  never  talk  them — the  whole 
nature  of  the  man  moves  in  the  instantaneous  clash  of  mind  with  mind 
in  the  daily  intercourse  of  society ;  but  that  in  men  like  Dickens, 
whose  minds  are  always  haunted  by  tyrannous  visions  of  the  inkstand 
and  the  writing-desk  at  home,  nothing  but  the  dry  light  of  intelligence 
can  be  brought  into  play  until  the  inkstand  and  writing-desk  come  into 
sight  again. 

The  Haunted  Man  is  in  its  method  entirely  different  ^from  The 
Christmas  Carol,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  The  Chimes.  Instead 
of  the  usual  mingling  of  a  supernatural  machinery  with  whimsical 
fancy,  we  get  an  attempt  at  allegorical  and  psychological  subtleties 
which  have  led  critics  to  compare  him  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

The  story,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  that  of  a  philosophical  chemist 
who  has  brooded  so  much  over  Memory's  pictures  of  the  past — 
pictures  of  a  monstrous  wrong  done  him  in  his  youth,  and  of  the 
misery  that  has  flowed  from  that  wrong — that  memory  has  taken  a 
bodily  shape — an  image  of  himself,  a  kind  of  Doppek/anger,  which  for 
ever  accompanies  him.  It  is  a  striking  idea,  far  from  being  new. 

The  Hindoo  poets  describe  the  miracle  of  reshaping  a  remembered 
object  by  aid  of  the  aerial  undulations  of  '  the  three  regions  of  the 
universe.'  The  reshaping  power,  however,  has  to  be,  not  resentment 
against  wrong,  but  the  all-creative  magic  of  love,  a  very  different 
kind  of  power.  Perhaps  the  twentieth  century,  when  the  present 
wave  of  cynicism  has  swept  by,  will  recognise  the  omnipotence 
of  love  in  its  shaping  mastery  over  the  undulations  of  the  universe. 
Some  readers  may  perhaps  recall  a  certain  story  of  Ja'afar,  the 
donkey-driver  of  the  Ruby  Hills,  for  whom  the  Angel  of  Memory 
fashioned  an  image  of  his  wife  out  of  his  own  sorrow  and  tears. 
This  image  was  mistaken  by  a  townsman  named  Hasan  for  his 
own  wife,  who  summoned  Ja'afar  before  the  Ka'dee  accordingly  for 
adultery.  No  one  believed  the  poor  donkey-driver's  story. 

'  Then,'  quoth  the  Ka'dee,  laughing  until  his  grinders  appeared,  '  rather,  by 
Allah,  would  I  take  all  the  punishment  thou  dreadest,  thou  most  false  donkey  - 
driver  of  the  Kuby  Hills,  than  believe  this  story  of  thine — this  mad,  mad  story, 
that  she  with  whom  thou  wast  seen  was  not  the  living  wife  of  Hasan  here  (as 
these  four  legal  witnesses  have  sworn),  but  thine  own  dead  spouse,  Alawiyah, 
refashioned  for  thee  by  the  Angel  of  Memory  out  of  thine  own  sorrow  and 
unquenchable  fountain  pf  tears,' 
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Quoth  Ja'afar,  bowing  low  his  head  :  '  Bold  is  the  donkey-driver,  0  Ka'dee  ! 
and  bold  the  Ka'dee  who  dares  say  what  he  will  believe,  what  disbelieve— not 
knowing  in  any  wise  the  mind  of  Allah — not  knowing  in  any  wise  his  own  heart, 
and  what  it  shall  some  day  suffer.' 

As  to  The  Haunted  Man  betraying  the  influence  of  Hawthorne, 
whom  Dickens  did  not  in  the  least  appreciate,  the  motif  of  the  story 
only  is  Hawthornean. 

If  there  is  any  Hawthornean  influence  in  the  story,  Dickens, 
I  am  sure,  was  quite  unconscious  of  it.  To  imagine  two  writers 
more  unlike  would  be  impossible  ;  and  yet  a  great  deal  of  critical 
ink  has  been  shed  in  comparisons  between  the  greatest  English  and 
the  greatest  American  writers  of  their  time. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  kinds  of  literary  genius — the  Haw- 
thornean genius,  which  has  the  power  of  expressing  itself  in  artistic 
and  quintessential  forms ;  and  the  Dickensian  genius,  which,  lacking 
this  power,  manifests  a  true  vitality  in  an  enormous  facility  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  diffused  kind  of  literature,  which,  though  not  of  the 
highest  class,  is  very  high. 

In  Hawthorne,  fine  as  his  genius  was,  it  was  equalled,  almost 
overweighted,  by  his  intellect  and  his  culture,  while  in  Dickens  all 
other  faculties  were  overshadowed  by  emotion  and  imagination.  I 
have  on  a  previous  occasion  tried  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  Hawthornean  and  the  Dickensian  type  of  story-teller. 

Jaques  declared  that  *  All  the  world's  a  stage.'  But  there 
are  two  moods  in  which  the  stage-play  may  be  witnessed  :  the 
Hawthornean,  that  is  the  contemplative  or  philosophic  mood, 
and  the  Dickensian,  that  is  the  emotive  mood.  Sometimes,  to  be 
sure,  the  spectator's  mind  is  so  various  as  to  know  both  these 
moods  alternately.  But  then  it  has  to  be  the  mind  of  a  George 
Eliot  or  of  a  Thomas  Hardy.  And  sometimes  the  spectator's  mind  is 
of  a  rarer  order  still ;  in  these,  like  the  lights  in  the  opal  of  Arden, 
one  mood  is  so  blended  with  the  other — contemplation  is  so  shot 
with  emotion,  or  else  emotion  is  so  toned  in  the  sweet  amber 
light  of  philosophy — that  a  new  mood  is  born  richer  than  all  the 
others — a  mood  iridescent  and  answering  at  the  same  moment  like 
a  prism  to  all  the  play  that  nature  and  the  human  heart  can  bring 
upon  it ;  but  then  the  spectator  has  to  be  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Goethe, 
and  such  as  these  are  out  of  all  classification.  For  the  most  part 
the  spectators  of  the  drama  of  life  may  be  divided  into  the  con- 
templative and  the  emotional.  I  say  '  spectators,'  for  though  men 
cannot  be  actually  divided  into  actors  and  spectators,  yet  so  indubit- 
able is  it  that,  while  the  majority  of  us  prefer  taking  part  in  the  play, 
others  prefer  looking  on,  that,  temperamentally,  we  may  be  so  divided  ; 
and  imaginative  literature — nay,  all  literature — is  the  record  of  the 
doings  of  the  actors  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pit  and  stalls, 

It  is  by  instinct,  then,  and  not  by  culture,  that  the  contemplative 
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spectator  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  motif  of  the  piece,  seeks,  in  individual 
character,  that  which  is  typical,  that  which  is  normal,  that  which  is 
in  harmony  with  the  plan  of  the  human  comedy  as  a  general  concep- 
tion. His  study  is  man,  rather  than  men — human  character,  rather 
than  human  characters.  In  real  life  you  may  know  this  kind  of  man 
at  once.  He  is  of  the  Hawthornean  type,  and  his  invariable  comment 
upon  any  action  or  speech  in  life,  or  in  an  artistic  rendering  of  life,  is 
'  How  true  ! '  by  which  he  means,  not  '  how  true  to  this  individual 
character,'  but  '  how  true  to  my  conception  of  human  nature  ! '  So 
far,  indeed,  from  taking  interest  in  the  merely  odd,  the  merely  odd  is 
exactly  that  which  he  shrinks  from,  whether  his  temperament  be 
humorous  or  serious.  For  if  of  a  humorous  turn,  it  is  the  whim  of  the 
entire  conception  and  plan  of  human  life  that  strikes  him,  not  that 
of  any  departure  from  it.  To  him  normal  human  nature  is  far  too 
humorous,  and  at  the  same  time  far  too  pathetic,  to  be  burlesqued  or 
caricatured  with  any  profit. 

The  emotional  spectator,  on  the  other  hand,  has  but  a  misty 
conception  of  the  motif  of  the  piece,  and  that  conception  mostly  a 
wrong  one.  For  the  motif  of  the  piece  is  a  philosophical  idea,  and  a 
philosophical  idea,  howsoever,  as  in  Dickens's  case,  the  artist  may 
hanker  after  one,  is  precisely  that  of  which  he  is  barren.  The 
normal,  the  typical,  is  to  him  not  interesting  at  all,  but  common- 
place. The  exceptional,  the  eccentric,  is  his  quest.  This  kind  of 
man,  too,  may  be  known  at  once  in  real  life,  for  his  criticism  upon 
any  dramatic  trait  is, '  That's  just  like  him' ;  by  which  he  means  that 
it  is  very  unlike  anybody  save  the  exceptional  character  criticised ; 
anecdotes  illustrating  the  eccentricities  of  personal  character  are  to 
him  of  a  perennial  interest. 

If  there  is  a  kind  of  writing  in  which  discursiveness  is  pardonable, 
let  me  hope  that  it  is  gossip  over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  about 
Christmas,  and  Dickens.  Therefore  I  will  not  apologise  for  leaving 
my  criticism  of  the  Christmas  books  in  order  to  pursue  my  fancy 
about  Dickens's  return  to  London  on  Christmas  Day.  Let  us  imagine 
his  return  on  the  Day  now  close  at  hand.  He  would  not  be  quite  as 
perplexed  as  was  Kip  Van  Winkle  on  his  return  from  the  Catskill 
mountains,  having  seen  the  changes  in  his  beloved  city  year  by  year. 
But  where  would  he  now  find  himself  at  home  ?  Famine  Street, 
alas !  he  would  find  the  same.  But  what  about  the  bourgeois '  Christmas 
hearth  '  ?  He  would  find  that  very  cold,  and  he  would  have  to  turn 
into  the  smart  restaurants — beautiful '  gentility-stores,'  where  gentility 
can  be  bought  at  so  much  a  meal,  and  where  the  well-to-do  bourgeoise 
can  flash  her  diamond  and  her  paste  in  the  electric  radiance,  just  as 
enjoyably  as  diamond  or  paste  could  be  flashed  in  the  noblest  country 
house  by  the  noblest  of  grandes  dames.  He  would  yearn  in  vain 
for  the  rubicund  face  of  Mr.  Fezziwig.  Yet  he  would  not  feel  quite 
without  friends  even  in  these  genteel  times.  He  would  find  a 
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remnant  still  of  the  '  old-fashioned  Fezziwig  party,'  as  certain 
writers  have  called  us — '  the  party  of  plum  pudding  and  good  will,' 
as  others  have  dubbed  us  —  those  who  still  love  Mr.  Fezziwig 
and  his  Christmas  ball,  those  who  long,  long  ago  were  familiar  with 
the  beloved  green  covers  of  the  monthly  parts  of  his  novels  as  they 
came  out ;  those  who  at  school  used  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  every 
month  because  it  brought  nearer  the  day  when  another  thirty-two 
pages  of  Dombey  and  Son  or  David  Copperfield  or  Bleak  House, 
would  come  to  throw  sunshine  over  the  world ;  those  who  remember 
when  the  name  '  Dickens '  seemed  to  be  the  one  name  in  contem- 
porary fiction,  nay,  in  contemporary  literature ;  those  to  whom  it 
seemed  a  rather  presumptuous  thing  when  a  certain  writer  named 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray  came  forward  and  issued  a  novel  in 
monthly  instalments  a  la  Boz  (although,  to  be  sure,  this  upstart 
writer  did  not  presume  to  adopt  the  green  covers  of  the  suzerain — that 
wojuld  have  been  the  unpardonable  sin) ;  those  who,  when  the  apostles  of 
art  and  culture  dared  to  disparage  Dickens,  cherished  the  Dickens 
cult  more  fervently  than  ever  ;  those  for  whom  the  9th  of  June,  1870 — 
the  day  the  *  barrer  gal '  asked  whether  Father  Christmas  would  also 
die — is  kept  as  a  day  of  sacred  sorrow.  Yes,  Dickens  would  find  a 
remnant — a  weakling,  wasting  remnant — to  whom,  in  spite  of  all  the 
changes,  he  returns  on  Christmas  day. 

And  now  for  my  Yule-tide  appeal.  As  this  gossip  was  under- 
taken primarily  as  a  Christmas  appeal  for  the  children  of  Famine 
Street,  to  whom  Father  Christmas  comes  shivering  with  cold  instead 
of  rejoicing,  I  will  conclude  by  describing  four  notable  Christmas 
tableaux,  where  children  play  their  parts,  but  with  what  a  ghastly 
difference  ! 

TABLEAU  I 

THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  AT  *  THE  PINES  ' 

Life  still  hath  one  romance  that  naught  can  bury — 
Not  Time  himself,  who  coffins  Life's  romances — 
For  still  will  Christmas  gild  the  year's  mischances, 

If  Childhood  comes,  as  here,  to  make  him  merry — 

To  kiss  with  lips  more  ruddy  than  the  cherry — 
To  smile  with  eyes  outshining  by  their  glances 
The  Christmas  tree — to  dance  with  fairy  dances 

And  crown  his  hoary  brow  with  leaf  and  berry. 

And  as  to  us,  dear  friend,  the  carols  sung 
Are  fresh  as  ever.    Bright  is  yonder  bough 

Of  mistletoe  as  that  which  shone  and  swung 
When  you  and  I  and  Friendship  made  a  vow 
That  Childhood's  Christmas  still  should  seal  each  brow — 

Friendship's,  and  yours,  and  mine — and  keep  us  young. 
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TABLEAU  II 

COUNTRY  CHILDREN  WITH  THEIR  HOLLY-CROWNS 

The  scene  of  the  next  tableau  is  at  a  certain  country  house  of  a 
friend  of  my  boyhood,  where  I  once  had  the  delightful  experience 
of  seeing  the  ceremony  of  the  boar's  head  carried  out.  The  scene  was 
not  in  the  great  dining-room,  but  in  the  butler's  region.  The  hero 
of  that  picturesque  function  was  not,  however,  the  butler,  nor  any  of 
the  butler's  subordinates,  but  a  famous  village  philosopher,  much 
patronised  by  my  friend — a  philosopher  who  was,  I  do  not  doubt, 
the  most  conceited  one  in  the  whole  world,  if  that  can  be  predicated 
of  any  philosopher.  This  is  what  occurred. 

After  luncheon,  when  the  servants'  dinner  was  ready,  we,  the  guests 
of  my  friend,  went  down  to  look  at  their  Christmas  banquet.  In  a  room 
ornamented  with  evergreens  the  footmen  and  other  servants,  dressed 
in  their  very  best  apparel,  were  sitting  on  the  two  sides  of  a  long  table, 
in  company  with  certain  shopkeepers  of  the  neighbourhood  honoured 
by  the  friendship  of  the  butler,  Mr.  Williams,  by  far  the  most  exalted 
personage  in  that  house.  Scarcely  had  we  entered  the  room  (by 
Mr.  Williams's  secret  invitation),  when  the  door  at  the  opposite 
end  opened,  and  the  rustic  musicians  of  the  little  country  church 
entered,  followed  by  a  merry  troop  of  village  children  crowned 
with  laurels  and  holly,  dancing  a  pretty  dance.  These  were 
followed  by  the  boar's  head,  steaming.  The  dish  seemed  at  first  sight 
to  be  animated,  and  walking  into  the  room  itself  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  crooked  human  legs.  Soon,  however,  it  was  seen  that  behind  the 
dish  shone  the  cocoanut-shaped  head — covered  on  the  top  with  a 
sort  of  sandy-coloured  down — of  the  village  philosopher  in  question. 
When  self-conceit  reaches  a  comparatively  modest  development  it 
repels,  but  when  it  reaches  its  perfect  expression  it  is  attractive  and 
delightful.  Such  was  the  philosopher's  conceit.  His  cranium  as  it 
shone  through  the  steam  that  day  was  a  phrenological  curiosity. 
Each  side  of  the  skull  was  ornamented  with  a  bush  of  red-brown 
liair  as  thick  as  wool,  in  hue  so  exactly  at  one  with  the  down  that 
at  first  you  mistook  them  merely  for  bulbous  excrescences  of  the 
•cranium  pushed  out  in  brazen  subversion  of  all  the  laws  of  decent 
craniology  by  some  force  within,  and  the  sparkle  in  the  red-brown 
bead-like  eyes  proclaimed  that  the  force  was  self-conceit. 

When  the  philosopher  saw  us  clustering  round  the  opposite  door, 
he  stopped  and  stood  to  be  admired.  He  knew  he  was  creating 
a  sensation.  The  servants,  who  were  all,  except  the  butler,  taken 
by  surprise  at  sight  of  us,  showed  how  embarrassed  they  were  at  being 
made  the  subjects  of  an  exhibition  for  their  master  and  his  guests. 
Close  behind  the  philosopher  came  my  friend's  son,  Master  Tom,  a  boy 
from  school,  who,  having  read  the  Christmas  scenes  from  The  Sketch 
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Book,  had  inspired  and  entirely  got  up  the  ceremony  and  instructed  the 
philosopher  in  the  business  of  the  boar's  head.  The  boy's  limbs, 
notwithstanding  his  great  effort  to  keep  them  quiet,  began  to  twitter 
convulsively  under  him  with  juvenile  glee,  till  at  last,  fairly  over- 
mastered, he  was  obliged  to  set  up  a  capering  and  dancing  movement, 
that  made  him  look  more  like  a  Christmas  wood-sprite,  or  a  dancing 
young  Indian,  than  the  son  of  the  grave  and  reverend  signior  that  my 
friend  had  now  become.  Behind  the  boy  peeped  the  head  of  a  pretty 
black-eyed  servant  girl — a  denizen  of  the  obscurest  regions  of 
kitchendom,  who  had  slipped  up  behind  them  to  see  the  grand  servants 
at  their  Christmas  dinner,  and  was  gazing  with  blushing  amazement 
at  the  impudence  of  the  philosopher  in  presence  of  the  tremendous 
Mr.  Williams.  But  the  bearer  of  the  boar's  head  was  so  lost  in 
profound  contemplation  of  the  perfection  with  which  the  ceremony 
was  being  conducted  that  he  did  not  even  deign  to  cast  an  eye  at 
Master  Tom's  capers,  much  less  at  a  peeping  servant  maid  behind 
him.  He  marched  straight  ahead  to  the  dinner-table.  The  school- 
boy's high-pitched  voice  suddenly  burst  out  with  : 

Caput  apri  defero, 
Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

And  then  the  'philosopher,  in  his  conceited  voice,  evidently  by  a 
preconcerted  arrangement  with  his  juvenile  instructor,  took  up  : 

The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  hi, 
With  garlands  gay  and  rosemar-y. 
I  pray  you  all  sing  merril-y. 

The  little  boy  then  broke  in  with  : 

Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

And  so  they  went  through  the  carol,  as  given  in  The  Sketch  Book, 
the  philosopher  aspirating  for  emphasis  every  vowel,  as  was  his  wont, 
having  been  lectured  by  Master  Tom  upon  the  local  practice  of 
dropping  the  '  h  '  altogether.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  unconscious 
travesty  of  what  was  once  a  solemn  custom,  the  philosopher  placed 
the  dish  under  the  nose  of  the  butler,  looked  round  the  room — in 
order  to  make  sure  that  everybody  recognised  the  perfect  way  in 
which  it  was  done — and  with  a  bow  to  us  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 
These  are  the  joyous  pictures  of  Father  Christmas  among  the 
children.  Now  for  those  that  are  not  joyous. 

TABLEAU  III 

FATHER  CHRISTMAS  IN  FAMINE  STREET 

An  Appeal  for  the  Children 
4  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not ' 

When  Father  Christmas  went  down  Famine  Street 

He  saw  two  little  sisters  :  one  was  trying 

To  lift  the  other,  pallid,  wasted,  dying 
Within  an  arch,  beyond  the  slush  and  sleet. 
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From  out  the  glazing  eyes  a  glimmer  sweet 
Leapt,  as  in  answer  to  the  other's  sighing, 
While  came  a  murmur,  '  Don't  'u  keep  on  crying — 

I  wants  to  die  :  you'll  get  my  share  to  eat.' 

Her  knell  was  tolled  by  joy-bells  of  the  City 
Hymning  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Lord  of  Pity, 

Lover  of  children,  Shepherd  of  Compassion. 
Said  Father  Christmas,  while  his  eyes  grew  dim, 

*  They  do  His  bidding — if  in  thrifty  fashion  ; 
They  let  the  little  children  go  to  Him.' 

The  scene  of  the  fourth  tableau  is  also  in  Famine  Street,  where  a 
mother  and  child  are  languishing  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The 
mother  is  murmuring  thus  to  herself  : 

TABLEAU  IV 

FATHER  CHRISTMAS  IN  FAMINE  STREET  ^ 

II 

I  wonder  whether  Jesus  sees  and  hears. 

While,  outside  Famine  Street,  the  Christmas  board 

Sparkles  and  steams  in  honour  of  the  Lord, 
The  milk  flows  thin,  my  babe,  and  salt  of  tears  : 
I  wonder  how  the  Birthday-feast  appears 

To  Him  who  in  the  Church  is  still  adored 

By  sound  of  organ — Him  whose  touch  restored 
The  shattered  music  of  the  stricken  spheres. 

[The  baby  suddenly  drops  its  lips  from  the  nipple,  looks  up, 
and  smiles  at  a  star  shining  through  a  hole  in  the  garret  roof. 
Night's  veil  seems  rent !    My  baby  greets  a  sight. 

What  shining  Shape  is  that  he  sees  afar, 

There,  through  the  broken  tiles  ? — No  Christmas  star  ! 
'Tis  Christ  who  stands  upon  that  azure  height — 
'Tis  Christ  who  weeps  for  Famine  Street  to-night : 

Oh,  Christian  London,  say  where  Christians  are  ! 

And  now  I  ask  the  reader]  to  ponder  over  these  four  pictures 
— to  remember  the  '  barrer  gal's '  fear  about  the  fate  of  Father 
Christmas — and  remember  that  Dickens  returns  on  Christmas  Day. 

THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON. 
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THE   'PURE  POLITICS'    CAMPAIGN 
IN  CANADA 


IN  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe  to  the  October 
issue  of  this  Keview  a  quotation  appeared — with  many  blanks  left 
in  it — from  a  Canadian  paper  called  the  Eye-Opener,  of  which 
the  Editor  had  never  heard. 

He  passed  that  quotation  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Fyfe's  name, 
with  no  conception  that  it  would  be  thought  to  refer  to  Sir  F. 
Borden. 

But  the  Editor  has  since  been  informed  by  Sir  Frederick  Borden, 
the  Minister  of  Militia  in  the  Dominion  Government,  that  the 
blanks  in  the  quotation  from  the  Eye-Opener  were  in  the  original 
newspaper  occupied  by  his  own  name. 

The  Editor  is  therefore  anxious  to  express  at  once  to  Sir 
Frederick  Borden  his  extreme  regret  that  any  such  unfounded  and 
scurrilous  gossip  should  have  been  quoted  in  these  pages,  to  un- 
reservedly withdraw  the  same,  and  apologise  sincerely  to  Sir 
Frederick  for  any  injury  which  could  possibly  have  accrued  to  him 
from  such  a  scandalous  story. 

EDITOR  '  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.' 


The  Editor  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  cannot  undertake 
to  return  unaccepted  MSS. 
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